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The  Historv  of  the  Counecticut  Valley  in  INIassachusetts,  which  lias  been  in  course  of  preparation 
durius  the  past  twelve  mouths,  is  at  length  completed,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  compilation  of  a  work  covering  such  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  treating  of  events  trans- 
piring through  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  is  a  labor  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  involving  a  heavy  outlay,  and  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  research,  the  exercise 
of  impartial  judgment,  and  the  most  critical  discrimination. 

The  subjects  treated  cover  a  wide  range, — from  the  adventurous  life  of  the  pioneer  of  1636,  through 
everv  branch  of  human  experience,  industry,  and  knowledge,  to  the  wonderful  physical  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  present  day. 

Materials  for  the  work  have  been  abundant.  Several  of  the  towns  in  the  Valley  possess  excellent 
published  histories,  while  the  preserved  files  of  newspapers  and  the  various  records  constitute  a  mine  of 
wealth  which  can  scarcely  be  exhausted.  The  entire  region  abounds  in  rich  treasures  of  local  history, 
and  such  works  as  the  excellent  "  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,"  by  Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland, 
the  uumberle&s  volumes  in  public  and  private  libraries,  colonial  records,  family  genealogies,  and  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men  and  women,  are  accessible  at  every  turn. 

The  people  of  the  Counecticut  Valley  are  pre-eminently  intelligent  and  widely  alive  to  all  which 
pertains  to  the  history  of  their  indomitable  ancestors,  and  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  production  of  meri- 
torious works  which  may,  in  any  manner,  shed  additional  light  upon  the  past. 

The  aim  of  the  j)ublisher  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  make  it  as  full  and  reliable  a  compendium 
of  the  history  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  region  as  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  talent 
could  produce;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  similar  work  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country  which 
could  compare  with  it,  either  in  magnitude,  variety  and  interest  of  subjects  treated,  or  in  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  which  amount  to  not  far  from  five  hundred,  all  excellent  specimens  of 
the  engraver's  art. 

The  plan  of  illustrating  local  histories  is  one  which  the  people  themselves  have  inaugurated,  and 
which  has  so  enhanced  the  appearance  of  each  successive  volume,  and  so  increased  the  general  interest 
therein,  that  it  has  been  permanently  and  successfully  adopted  by  the  publishers.  The  testimony  of  a 
most  respectable  majority  of  the  citizens,  wherever  such  publications  have  been  introduced,  and  especially 
among  those  most  prominent  and  best  capable  of  judging,  is  ample  proof  that  portraits  of  those  who 
have  l)een  or  are  citizens  of  a  county  at  the  date  of  publication;  who  by  their  enterprise,  integrity,  and 
public  spirit  have  materially  aided  its  growth  and  prosperity,  and  whose  lives  have  been  worthy  ex- 
amples, may  very  properly  appear  upon  the  pages  of  such  local  history. 

Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  remarked  of  the  history  of  his  own  county,  that  the  portraits 
therein  of  its  deceased  and  living  citizens  greatly  enhanced  its  value  in  his  estimation.    Dr.  Holmes, 
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State  Tiihrariaii  of"  New  York,  considers  the  illustrated  portion,  including  personal  sketches  of  ])roiiiinent 
citizens,  a  feature  which  will  become  more  interesting  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  one  whieli  gives 
additional  value  to  the  work. 

The  illustrations  of  each  town,  like  its  written  liistory,  are  distinct  and  complete  in  themselves,  and 
are  selected  as  fair  representatives  of  its  worthy  citizens,  independently  of  any  com})arison  with  those  of 
any  other  city  or  town.  The  highest  ideal  is  not  always  readied,  but  the  endeavor  has  been  to  handle 
this  department  with  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  consistency,  the  tastes  and  desires  of  the 
people  of  the  Valley,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  publisher  and  the  community. 

This  explanation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  those  who  criticised  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the  system  adopted,  and  without  giving  the  subject  due  consideration.  Every 
effort  has  been  put  forth  to  render  this  work  as  complete  in  all  departments  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it 
fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  so  liberally  indorsed  it,  with  the  confident  belief  that 
they  will  appreciate  the  labor  and  patient  research  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  work  which  contains, 
among  other  items,  a  hundred  thousand  proper  names,  and  at  least  one  thousand  biographies  and  per- 
sonal sketches.  Perfection  is  impossible,  but  the  work  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  patrons  with  the 
hopeful  assurance  that  its  immense  array  of  interesting  facts  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  and  his- 
torian, to  the  professional  man  and  the  mechanic,  and  to  the  farmer  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

The  writers  engaged  upon  the  work  have  been  almost  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
and  have  had  every  facility  extended  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  required,  by  county  and  town  offi- 
cials ;  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  members  of  the  bar,  the  medical  profession,  the  press,  the  faculties 
of  the  various  colleges,  the  principals  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  schools,  and  by  manufacturers  and 

business  men  generally ;  to  all  of  whom  they  acknowledge  their  sincere  obligations.    They  would  also 

» 

gratefully  remember  the  farming  community,  whose  members  have  added  in  no  small  degree  to  tlie 
interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

To  the  following,  among  many  hundreds  of  citizens,  the  publisher  would  acknowledge  himself  under 
special  obligations:  Judge  Henry  Morris,  William  Rice,  D.D.,  and  lady,  Hon.  William  L.  Smith,  David 
P.  Smith,  M.D.,  C.  C.  Chaffee,  M.D.,  Wra.  G.  Breck,  M.D.,  P.  Le  B.  Stickney,  M.D.,  Gen.  Horace  Lee, 
Major  Ingersoll,  Paymaster  United  States  Armory;  Capt.  J.  K.  Newell,  Brewer  Brothers,  druggists, 
A.  P.  Stone,  all  of  Springfield ;  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  Easthampton  ;  J.  R.  Trumbull,  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  Hall, 
O.  O.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Hamilton  J.  Cafe,  M.D.,  and  Sheriff  Longley,  of  Northampton  ;  Ex-Gov.  Wm.  B. 
Washburn,  Jas.  S.  Grinnell,  Jona.  W.  D.  Osgood,  M.D.,  A.  C.  Deane,  M.D.,  Hon.  David  Aiken,  Judge  C. 
C.  Conant,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  of  Greenfield;  Dr.  Roswell  Field,  of  Gill;  Hon.  George  Sheldon,  of 
Deerfield ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Duncan,  of  Shelburne;  Dr.  Parley  Barton,  of  Orange;  Jas.  H.  Waterman,  M.D., 
and  Henry  Plolland,  of  Westfield ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Lucas,  of  Chester;  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Rockwell,  of  Southwick. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jul}',  1879. 
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On  page  (15,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  small  fort  erected  in  Blandford  about  1744,  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Haiupdeu  County  ;  it  sliould  read  western. 

On  page  855,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  is  mentioned  as  settling  in  Springfield  in  1874;  it  should  be  1872. 

Since  the  work  went  to  press,  Charles  McClallan,  whose  portrait  and  biography  appear  between  pages  980-81,  has  deceased, 
his  death  occurring  on  the  22d  of  .June,  1879. 
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OF  THE 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY  NATHANIEL  BARTLETT  SYLVESTER. 


CHAPTER  L 

INTEODUCTIOIT. 
I. 

SCOPE  or  THE  WOKK. 

Arouxd  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut*  Eiver,  where,  in  its 
course  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  the  stream  crosses  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,!  clusters  an  untold  wealth  of  historic 
memories. 

The  long  history  of  this  valley — long  for  the  New  World — 
begins,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  story  of  the  building,  by 
John  Cable  and  his  companion  John  Woodcock,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1635,  of  a  solitary  hut  on  the  old  Indian  muck-cos- 
quit-taj,  meadow,  or  corn-planting  ground,  called  Ag-a-wam, 
which  lay  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ag-a-wam  Eiver,  a 
half-mile  above  its  mouth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  <^uon-eh-ti- 
eut,  nearly  opposite  what  is  now  the  city  of  Springfield.  Or, 
in  a  wider  sense,  it  may  be  said,  the  history  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  in  Massachusetts,  begins  with  the  planting  of 
Springfield  itself,  near  Us-quaiok,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Quon-eh-ti^cut  Eiver,  "  over  against"  the  Indian  meadows  Ag- 
a-wam  and  (lua-na,  by  William  Pynchon  and  his  little  band 
of  pioneer  settlers,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1636,  and 
begins  anew,  as  it  were,  with  the  planting  of  each  new  settle- 
ment in  the  valley.  It  begins  anew  with  the  story  of  the 
early  founding  of  the  plantation  of  Northampton,  in  the  year 
16.53,  on  the  old  Indian  hunting-ground  and  meadows  called 
Xon-o-tuck  ;X  with  the  planting  of  Hadley  in  the  year  1661, 
on  the  site  of  the  Indian  hunting-ground  called  Nol-wo-togg  ;^ 
with  the  organization  of  the  above-named  pioneer  towns  of 
Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadley,  and  certain  contigu- 
ous territory,  comprising  half  the  State,  as  early  as  the  year 
1663,  into  the  old  county  of  Hampshire  ;  with  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  Indian  beaver-hunting  country,  called  Wo-ro- 
noak,  now  Westfield,  by  the  Connecticut  fur-traders  in  1640,|| 
and  its  permanent  settlement  by  Springfield  people  in  1669  ; 
with  the  planting  of  Hatfield  in  1670,  of  the  laying  out  of 
Deerfield  on  the  old  Indian  hunting-ground  Pa^comp-tuck  in 
1672, r  and  of  the  reservation  b\^  commissioners  for  a  town  of 
Northfield  at  the  Indian  Squak-heag  in  1669  ;**  and  so  the  his- 
tory stretches  on  through  all  the  intervening  years,  until  the 

*  From  the  Indian  Quoti^-U-ciU,  "  The  Long  Eiver."— IWimfruffd  Hint.  Conn, 
(immaiuk,  "long  tiilal  river;"  Quinniiuk-ut,  country  on  either  side  of  "long  tidal 
river." — OA.  Conn.  Hist.  Societj/,  Vol.  II.,  p.  8. 

t  Vvjm  the  In'lian  iliwMiv^jiuj,  "  country  this  Bide  of  the  mountains." — Pow> 
«air«  Tt/p.  hfsKription  of  Korifi  Am.  Masi-adchu-sil,  "near  the  great  mountain." 
— Col.  Com.  Hud.  SotieUj,  Vol.  II.,  p.  20. 

I  Mans.  CoL  Kec,  Vol.  III.,  p.  :i04. 

i  Ham.  OA  Kcc.,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.,  p.  13. 

I  Hee  Mam.  CoL  Kec,  Vol.  I.,  p.  323. 

T  Ma«i.  0,\.  Eec.,  VoL  IV.,  Part  II.,  p.  558. 

•*  Ma«.  G,l.  Eec.,  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  p.  4.36. 
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story  is  told  of  the  final  division  of  the  old,  historic  county  of 
Hampshire  into  four  counties,  and  of  the  planting  of  all  the 
seventy  and  one  towns  of  the  three  counties  of  which  this  work 
treats, — the  last  of  which,  the  town  of  Hampden,  in  Hampden 
County,  was  organized  in  the  year  1878,  just  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  after  the  planting  of  Springfield  in  1636. 

In  pursuing  the  history  of  this  valley  through  the  changing 
scenes  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  its  almost  two  centuries  and 
a  half  of  existence  as  the  home  of  the  white  man  and  the  abode 
of  Christian  civilization,  we  shall  first  see  in  our  mind's  eye 
the  opening  clearing  upon  the  site  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  in 
the  dawn  of  its  birth-year,  1636,  with  the  early  traces  of  what 
was  long  its  only  street — now  Main  Street — laid  out  along  the 
"town  brook,"  and  facing  the  long,  narrow  "home  lots"  of 
the  settlers,  which  lots  extended  from  the  street  to  the  river, 
while  at  the  rude  wharf  is  moored  Governor  Winthrop's  little 
shallop  of  thirty  tons  burden,  called  the  "Blessing  of  the 
Bay,"ff  which  of  a  truth  might  well  be  called  the  "May- 
flower" of  Springfield,  in  which  the  first  inhabitants,  when 
they  started  with  their  wives  and  little  ones  on  the  old  Indian 
trail,  since  known  as  the  "  Bay  Path,"  for  their  far-ofi"  wilder- 
ness home,  sent  round  by  water  their  scanty  store  of  house- 
hold goods. 

We  shall  see  at  the  infant  settlements  of  Springfield, 
Northampton,  Hadley,  Westfield,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  and 
Northfield,  as  they  successively  spring  up  in  the  depths  of 
the  virgin  wilderness,  the  first  half-dozen  log  huts  in  the 
centres  of  little  clearings,  hewn  out  of  the  before  unbroken 
forests,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  hundred  miles  of  pathless 
woods.  We  shall  see  at  these  rude  pioneer  homes  the  father, 
with  his  gun  by  his  side,  planting  his  corn  among  the  black- 
ened logs  or  in  the  little  Indian  meadow  on  the  river's  banks. 
We  shall  see  the  mother,  surrounded  by  her  infant  children, 
plj'ing  her  daily  toil  within  the  single  room  of  the  humble  log 
dwelling,  and  often  casting  anxious  glances  into  the  shadowy 
woods,  which  her  imagination  peoples  with  hordes  of  wild 
beasts  and  wilder  men,  and  with  troops  of  witches,  goblins, 
and  other  uncanny  things.  We  shall  see  in  the  daily  struggles 
for  the  daily  bread,  in  the  hardships  and  dangers,  in  the  som- 
bre religious  life  of  those  early  pioneer  homes,  the  origin  and 
the  growth  of  those  homely  and  sturdy  virtues  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  great  States  has  since  been  so  securely 
founded. 

We  shall  follow  the  varying  fortunes  of  these  pioneers  of 
the  wilderness  and  their  descendants, — the  people  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley, — through  the  weary  years  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion,  into  the  clearer  light  of  more  auspicious  times.  We 
shall  witness  their  sufferings,  their  fortitude,  their  bravery, 


ft  Built  at  Mystick  and  launched  July  4, 1631,  being  the  second  bark  built  iu 
the  colony. —  Young't  Chron.  of  Maes.,  p.  183. 
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their  triumjjhs,  in  the  Pcqvot  and  King  Philip  wars,  and 
througli  the  long-  and  hloddy  Frcncli  and  Indian  warn.  "Wo 
sliall  dwell  with  )>ri(i(!  njion  tliu  noblo  j)ui-t  they  took  in  tho 
war  for  Independence,  and  bring  tho  story  to  its  close  in  re- 
counting tho  wonderful  develojinient  of  tho  last  fifty  years, — a 
progress  which  has  made  the  valley  to-day  almost  a  continuous 
city,  stretching  along  both  banks  of  its  beautiful  river  across 
the  entire  State  from  north  to  south,  inhabited  by  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  jieople,  counting  their  aggregate  wealth  by 
tens  of  millions,  enriching  all  lands  with  tho  material  prod- 
iicts  of  their  countless  workshops,  and  enlightening  the  world 
by  the  precious  fruits  of  their  intellectual  labors.  And  all 
this  long  story,  from  tho  date  of  the  weak  and  weary  years  of 
the  first  feeble  settlements  in  the  valley,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  the  present  era  of  its  prosperity  and  power 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth, — a  period  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  years, — is  but  the  story  of  the  struggles 
and  the  triumphs,  the  ceaseless  endeavor  and  fruitful  aehiev- 
ments,  of  a  branch  of  that  people  which  must  be  classed  among 
the  most  remarkable  the  world  ever  produced, — the  people  of 
New  England. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  a  hundred  years  this  valley  and 
the  mountain  towns  adjoining  have  been  sending  forth  their 
full  share  of  that  mighty  stream  of  New  England  emigrants 
over  the  Berkshire  hills,  across  the  vallej'  of  the  Hudson,  and 
over  the  Alleghanies  into  the  ever-retreating  West,  carrying 
with  them  the  daring  enterprise,  the  nimble,  inventive  skill, 
the  cheerful  endurance,  the  love  of  liberty  under  law  and 
order,  the  high,  religious  life,  chastened  by  the  traditions  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  in  early  pioneer  homes,  the  vivid  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  refinement  everywhere  characteristic  of 
the  New  England  people,  until  every  State  in  the  nation,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  bears  upon  all  its  institutions  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  its  high  New  England  parentage. 

Thus  has  this  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  hundred  years  been  lavishly  giving  of  her  best  citi- 
zens to  people  the  fertile  fields  of  the  teeming  West,  yet  the 
cup  of  her  prosperity  is  still  full  to  the  brim  and  running 
over. 

II. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SPIRIT. 

The  early  settlers  who  came  across  the  ocean  to  subdue  New 
England,  of  whom  the  first  settlers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
formed  a  part,  were  weak  in  numbers  and  mostly  poor  in 
worldly  goods,  but  they  were  rich  in  faith  and  strong  in  spirit; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  from  the  handful  of  feeble  pil- 
grims a  mighty  nation  has  arisen,  still  deeply  imbued  with 
their  rich  faith  and  strong  spirit,  which  nation  now  gives 
sustenance,  libertj',  and  law  to  the  world. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers  in 
coming  hither  was  "to  advance  their  church,  to  build  them- 
selves in  holiness,  to  convert  the  Indian,  and  to  promote  free- 
dom." 

That  this  was  their  object  and  aim  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. The  company  in  its  first  general  letter  to  Endicott 
and  his  council,  under  date  of  17th  April,  1629,  says : 

"And  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel  is  tho  thing  we  do 
profess  above  all  to  be  our  aim  in  settling  this  Plantation.  We 
have  been  careful  to  make  plentiful  provision  of  godly  minis- 
ters, by  whose  faithful  preaching,  godly  conversation,  and 
exemplary  life  we  trust  not  only  those  of  our  own  nation  will 
be  built  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the  Indians  may 
in  God's  appointed  time  be  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ."* 

Again,  in  the  preamble  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be- 
tween the  United  Colonies,  adopted  19th  May,  1643,  there  is 
this  language:  "Whereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  with 

*  Young's  Cliron.  of  MiiSB.,  p.  141. 


one  and  the  same  end,  namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  J(!SUH  (Jlirist,  and  to  enjoy  tho  liberties  of  the  gospel  in 
jiurity  with  jieace." 

Jlnving  thus  come  to  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  with 
this  high  end  and  aim  in  view,  and  having  themselves  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  religious  persecution  at  home,  in 
their  treatment  of  those  of  different  faith,  who  early  sought 
homes  among  them,  the  charge  of  inconsistency  has  often  been 
laid  at  their  door. 

It  has  often  been  urged,  and  with  much  plausibility,  that 
they  who  fled  from  religious  intolerance  in  the  Old  World 
should  have  themselves  practised  religious  toleration  in  tho 
New.  But  those  who  use  this  argument  forget  tho  spirit  of 
tho  age  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  they  lived, 
and  the  high  ideal  of  the  New  England  fathers. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  was  distinguished  by  its  intense  reli- 
gious fervor.  The  world  to  come,  now  of  such  dim  and 
shadowy  aspect  to  the  bodily  senses  of  modern  men,  although 
perhaps  no  less  real  to  their  eye  of  faith,  was  to  the  Puritan 
fathers,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  imperious  and  awful  theologic 
dogmas  which  guided  their  daily  walk,  a  tangible,  if  not  visi- 
ble, reality.  To  their  haunting  visions  of  immortal  joy  or 
woe  saddening  their  lives,  must  be  added  the  contest  with  the 
grim  wilderness,  the  hard,  unrelenting  circumstances  of  pio- 
neer life.  Each  age  has  its  own  methods  of  battling  for  the 
right  and  asserting  justice.  Each  age  has  its  own  ideas,  too, 
of  what  is  right  and  just,  but  conscience — the  desire  to  do  right 
and  justly — has  been  active  in  all  ages,  perhaps  more  active  in 
the  age  of  the  Puritans  than  now. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  while  religious  intoler- 
ance is  wrong  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  safety, 
it  becomes  a  virtue  when  needful  in  self-defence  and  where 
tolerance  would  be  public  ruin. 

The  early  New  England  people,  in  order  to  protect  their  re- 
ligious freedom,  were  obliged  to  exclude  with  a  strong  hand 
those  in  whose  presence  they  could  not  live  with  security. 
They  had  fled  from  the  powerful  English  hierarchy  to  the  wild 
solitudes  of  America.  Should  they  suffer  it  to  follow  them  ? 
Divisions  in  their  councils,  in  their  weak  and  defenceless  con- 
dition, would  be  fatal  to  their  peace,  if  not  to  their  very  exist- 
ence. Should  they  suffer  divisions  to  occur?  In  those  days, 
too,  religious  toleration  held  no  place  among  the  Christian 
virtues.  To  differ  from  the  established  religion  was  rank 
heresy,  and  heresy  was  punished  in  most  Christian  countries 
as  a  heinous  crime.  It  was  the  high  ideal  of  the  New  England 
fathers  to  engraft  upon  the  new  State  a  new  form  of  Christian 
worship,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  old.  But  thej' 
sought  more.  Their  aim  was  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
sanctiflcation  of  the  State.  To  make  a  pure  and  perfect  State, 
founded  in  every  respect  upon  the  sublime  teachings  of  Holy 
Writ  in  worship  and  morals,  was  what  they  attempted.  To 
further  this  end,  they  rightly  judged  that  to  fashion  and  mould 
a  State  the  individual  members  thereof  must  first  be  fashioned 
and  moulded,  and  so  they  began  at  the  foundation,  and  kept  • 
the  strictest  watch  over  every  individual  in  the  colony  whether 
high  or  low. 

Every  one's  conduct  was  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
the  subject  of  stricture  and  discipline,  and  every  infraction  of 
law  or  duty  promptly  and  severely  punished.  In  religious 
matters  especially,  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  individual 
opinion  existed.  Heresy  in  every  form  must  be  nipped  in  tho 
bud  as  a  thing  dangerous  to  both  the  State  and  the  souls  of 
men.  No  impure  thing  like  witchcraft  must  be  suffered  to 
live  for  a  moment.  All  who  participated  in  the  government 
in  any  form  must  be  members  of  tho  visible  church,  and  must 
square  their  every  action  by  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Bible. 
Tliere  must  be  one  common  faith,  one  common  church,  one 
commonwealth.  These  facts,  so  often  overlooked  in  consider- 
ing their  case,  while  they  by  no  means  justify  their  errors  and 
excesses,  explain  their  conduct.    That  they  were  zealots  and 
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committed  excesses  in  the  line  of  discipline  and  punishment  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  their  views  of  things. 
Judged  from  their  standpoint  they  were  in  the  right,  or  at 
least  excusable.  In  the  broader  light  of  modern  times  thcy 
■were  outrageously  in  the  wrong.  Yet  no  unprejudiced  one 
has  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  the  unflinching  honesty  of 
purpose,  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  high  moral 
aims  of  the  New  England  fathers.  Out  of  their  xery  faults, 
or  rather  out  of  those  heroic  virtues,  which  they  often  carried 
into  grievous  faults,  have  developed  the  grandest  results  in 
modern  history.  The  best  things  of  the  nation  germinated  in 
Xew  England. 

Local  self-government  guided  by  the  spirit  of  law  and  order, 
appealing  to  the  conscious  dignity  and  innate  self-respect  of 
human  nature,  and  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  from  which  so  many  blessings  flow, 
had  its  birth-place  in  the  town-meetings, — the  first  feeble  or- 
ganizations of  the  early  Xew  England  towns  at  Plymouth 
Eock,  at  ilassachusetts  Bay,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut. And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  it  took  place  in  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, while  the  lordly  Stuarts  were  on  the  English  throne, 
haughty  and  unrelenting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  the  Bourbon  kings  had  yet  in  store  almost  two 
centuries  of  despotic  sway  in  now  republican  France. 

And  in  the  Xew  England  Confederacy  of  1643,  for  which 
they  had  no  warrant  in  their  charters,  but  which  in  its  incep- 
tion was  a  bold  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  young 
colonies,  we  see  the  prototype  and  germ  of  our  great  republic. 

And  further  still,  the  high  culture,  the  refined  and  elegant 
life  of  the  nation  first  took  root  in  the  rugged  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  wonder  is  that  so  fair  and  fragile  a  flower  as  cul- 
ture should  ever  have  flourished  amid  such  rocky  solitudes  as 
the  wild  New  England  shores  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

The  very  next  thought  of  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
gland,  after  making  provision  for  the  support  of  the  gospel 
and  organizing  their  government,  was  to  establish  institutions 
of  learning. 

As  early  as  the  28th  day  of  October,  1636,  the  general  court 
provided  for  a  college,*  which  two  years  after,  on  the  13th 
March,  1638-39,  was  named  in  honor  of  its  first  considerable 
benefactor,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard. f 

"After  God,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "had  carried  us  safe 
to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided 
necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for 
God's  worship,  and  settled  civil  government,  one  of  the  next 
things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning, 
and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity  ;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie 
in  the  dust.  And  as  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to 
efiect  this  great  work,  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of 
one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning 
then  living  amongst  us,  to  give  the  one-half  of  his  estate,  it 
being  in  all  about  £1700,  towards  the  erecting  of  a  college, 
and  all  his  library."* 

But  the  pulpit  of  New  England  has  after  all  been  its  high- 
est educator.  In  every  village  and  hamlet,  in  the  centre  of 
every  hill  town  in  the  land,  stood  a  humble  church  edifice, 
in  which  officiated  a  man  of  liberal  education,  and  it  may 
be  said,  almost  without  exception,  of  gentle  manners  and  of 
much  culture  and  refinement.  Possessed  of  almost  imperious 
power,  the  New  England  minister  moulded  the  hearts,  the 
minds,  the  manners  of  the  people  into  his  own  image. 

And  the  religious  spirit,  which  was  the  controlling  spirit  of 
the  New  England  people,  is  itself  the  most  refining  of  all  in- 
fluences.   Eeligion  in  its  various  forms,  notwithstanding  the 


*  Man».  Crjl.  Eec.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18.3. 
t  Ma«!.  OA.  -Rfj:.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  %->?j. 
X  Sew  England's  First  Fruits,  p.  12. 


enormities  committed  in  its  name,  is  the  crucial  fire  that  re- 
lieves human  life  of  its  dross,  and  sends  forth  the  pure  gold 
of  human  conduct  to  enlighten,  to  vivify,  and  to  bless  the 
world. 

With  such  surroundings  the  New  England  people  moulded 
their  own  destiny.  Under  such  influences  they  made  them- 
selves the  Etrurians  of  the  West. 

The  settlement  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  followed  close 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Bay.  The  settlers  of  the  valley,  as 
it  were,  on  their  way  from  their  English  homes  tarried  four 
or  five  years  at  the  Bay  to  take  a  breathing  spell  before  they 
encountered  the  dangers  of  the  great  wilderness  in  their  final 
homes  on  the  great  river  of  New  England. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  while  the  history  of  the  valley 
is  in  many  respects  the  history  of  a  distinct  and  separate  com- 
munitjf,  yet  so  bound  up  are  its  people  in  their  relations  to  the 
people  at  the  Bay  and  in  the  mother  country,  that  no  intelli- 
gible historj'  of  the  valley  can  be  given  without  some  account 
at  least  of  what  and  who  the  settlers  were  in  their  English 
homes,  and  without  some  account  of  what  the  settlers  did  at 
Plymouth  and  the  Bay. 


CHAPTER IL 

CIVIL  DIVISIOTTS-COUNTIES— TOWNS. 
I. 

EXTENT  OF  TERRITORIES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  WORK. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of 
which  this  volume  treats,  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  across  the  whole  width  of  the  State  from  north 
to  south,  and  comprises  the  three  counties  of  Hampshire, 
Franklin,  and  Hampden,  named  in  the  order  of  their  erection. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  county  of  Berkshire.  It  has  an  average  length 
from  north  to  south  across  the  State  of  about  forty-nine  miles, 
and  an  average  width  from  east  to  west  between  Worcester 
and  Berkshire  Counties  of  forty  miles.  It  is  centrally  distant 
on  an  air-line  from  Boston  about  eighty  miles,  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  by  the  usual  travelled  route. 

This  territory  is  situated  between  latitude  42°  and  42°  45'' 
north,  and  between  longitude  3°  52'  and  4°  5'  east  from  Wash- 
ington, and  longitude  72°  8'  and  73°  4'  west  from  Greenwich. 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  the  year  1875,  the 
population  of  Hampshire  County  was  44,821  ;  of  Franklin 
County,  33,696;  and  of  Hampden  County,  94,304;  the  whole 
territory  included  in  this  history  containing  a  population  of 
172,821. 

II. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Hampshire  was  erected  and  organized  by  the 
Colonial  General  Court,  at  a  session  of  the  same  held  at  Boston, 
on  the  7th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1662,  by  the 
following  act,  which  is  copied  from  the  records  of  the  court  in 
the  original  orthography,  and  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  At  a  General  Court  of  Election,  held  at  Boston,  7th  day,  3d  month,§  a.d.  166  2  . 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  j  urisdiction  are  much  increased,  so  that 
now  they  are  planted  farre  into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  Kiver,  who  by 


I  May.  According  to  the  Julian  method  of  computing  time,  or  what  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  Old  Style,  the  civil  year  began  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  and 
March  was  called  the  first  month  and  February  the  twelfth.  To  reconcile  this 
method  with  the  historical  year,  which  began  January  1,  as  now,  in  all  dates 
before  March  2.5,  both  years  were  given :  thus  January  2, 1662-03,  meant  January 
2, 1062,  of  the  civil  year,  and  January  2, 1663,  of  the  historical  year.  Of  course  on 
all  dates  between  March  25  and  December  31,  both  inclusive,  the  date  of  the 
year  ran  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  method  was  used  in  England  and  her 
colonies  until  the  Old  Style  was  changed  to  the  New  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1752. 
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rpusoii  of  their  rcmotoiioHs  cannot  conveniently  lio  annexed  to  any  of  tlio  coun- 
tyoH  already  BcUled,  and  that  imliliclie  allHiroH  may  with  more  iacility  Imi  Irium- 
actod  according  to  the  lawes  lieerc  cHtaliliHhed,  it  in  ordered  liy  tliiH  (Join  t  &  au- 
thority tlioreof,  tliat  liciicctortli  Spriiiufcild,  Nortliairiiiton,  and  lladlcy  hIiiiII  ho 
and  arc  licroliy  conHtituted  aH  a  county,  tlio  lioiindH  or  Ijmiita  on  tlie  noutl]  to 
be  the  Booth  Ijne  of  tlio  iiatent;  the  extent  of  other  honnds  U>  he  full  tliiity 
milcH  distant  from  any  or  either  of  the  forcHajd  towncB,  &  what  towncH  or  vil- 
IttgeH  soever  Hliall  heerafter  he  erected  within  the  forenajd  iirccin<;tB  to  ho  & 
belong  to  the  sajd  county  ;  and  further  that  tlio  sajd  county  bliall  called  Ilamp- 
Bhire,  &  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  liheitjes  &  priviledges  of  any  other  county; 
&  that  Springfeild  shall  ho  the  shire  towne  theer,  &  the  Courts  to  bo  kept  one 
time  at  Springfeild  &  another  time  at  Nortlianipton ;  the  like  order  to  be  ob- 
served for  their  shire  meetings,  that  is  to  say  one  yeere  at  one  towno  and  the 
next  yeare  at  the  other  from  time  to  time.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  shier  shall  pay  their  publicke  rates  to  the  countrey  in  fatt 
catlo,  or  young  catle  such  as  are  iitt  to  be  putt  off  that  so  no  unnecessary  damage 
be  put  on  the  country  ;  &  in  case  they  make  payment  in  corne  then  to  be  nia*Ie 
at  such  prises  as  the  lawe  doe  commonly  passe  amongst  themselves,  any  other 
former  or  annuall  orders  referring  to  the  prises  of  corne  notwithstanding."* 

Hampshire  County  mi  Or-iginal  County  of  the  State. — It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  record  that  when  Hampshire 
County  was  erected  and  organized  in  the  year  1662  it  was  not 
set  off  from  or  carved  out  of  an  older  county  of  the  colony  but 
it  was  erected  entirely  out  of  virgin  territory,  never  before 
placed  under  county  organization.  Hampshire  County  there- 
fore became  one  of  the  original  or  mother  counties  of  the  State. 
That  such  is  the  fact  will  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  the 
first  division  of  the  colony  or  the  eastern  part  of  it  into  coun- 
ties in  the  year  1643.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  General  Court,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
first  division  of  the  State  into  counties,  although  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  had  been  settled  for  seven  years,  and  Spring- 
field had  already  been  recognized  as  a  town  by  the  General 
Court,  it  was  not  included  in  either  county  then  erected,  and 
that  its  territory  formed  no  part  of  any  county  until  nineteen 
years  afterward,  when  it  was  united  with  Northampton  and 
Hadley  to  form  Hampshire  County. 

"At  a  General  Court  of  Election  held  at  Boston,  10th  day  of  the  3d  month, 
A.D.  1643. 

"  The  whole  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  four  sheires,  to 
wit:t 

"  Essex.  Middlesex. 

Salem,  Charlstowne, 
linn,  Cambridge, 
Enon,  Watertown, 
Ipswich,  Sudben-y, 
Eowley,  Concord, 
Newberry,  Wooborne, 
Glocester,  Meadford, 
Cochichawick.  Linn  Village. 

(Andover.) 

"  Suffolk.  Norfolk. 
Boston,  Salsberry, 
Roxbury,  Hampton, 
Dorchester,  Haverill, 
Dedham,  Excetter, 
Braintree,  Dover, 
Waymoth,  Strawberry  Banck." 

Hingham,  (Portsmouth.) 
Nantaskot. 

Large  Extent  of  Old  Hampshire  County. — It  will  be  seen  that 
when  first  erected,  Hampshire  County,  although  containing 
within  its  limits  but  three  towns,  Springfield,  Northampton, 
and  Hadley,  yet  in  extent  of  territory  it  covered  all  the  western 
half  of  that  part  of  the  State  then  belonging  to  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  It  included  the  western  tier  of  towns  of 
what  is  now  Worcester  County,  and  the  whole  of  what  are 
now  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and 
Berkshire. 

First  Division  of  the  County — Towns  in  Worcester  County 
set  off. — The  first  division  of  the  territory  of  Old  Hampshire 
County  was  made  by  the  Provincial  General  Court  in  the 
year  a.d.  1730,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Below  is  given  the  first  section  of  the  act,  which  shows  the 

*  Mass.  Col.  Bee,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.,  p.  52. 
t  See  Maes.  Col.  Kec,  Vol.  II.,  p.  38. 


territory  affected  by  it.  The  act  took  effect  on  the  10th  day  of 
July,  ]6;n. 

"An  <iii  far  erenliiKj,  r/rmUing,  and  makmy  a  count?/  hi  the  inland  parlH  of  thw  province, 
tx)  he  called  the  county  of  Worcetiter,  and  for  eHUiblUihing  courlH  of  juaticc  wUhin  Die 
sa/me. 

"Hue.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Eeprc- 
sentatives,  in  gencial  court  assembled,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the 
towns  and  jdiM^es  hereinafter  named  and  expressed,  that  is  tu  say,  Worcester, 
Lancaster,  Itutland,  and  Lnnenburgh,  all  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  Mcndon, 
Woodstock,  Oxford,  Sutton,  including  llaHsanamisco,  Uxbridge,  and  the  land 
lately  granted  to  s(!veral  petitioners  of  Me.dli(dd,  all  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
Brookfield  in  the  county  of  Hanipshire,  and  the  south  t^jwn  laid  out  for  the  Nar- 
ragansett  soldiers,  and  all  other  lands  lying  within  the  said  townships,  with  the 
inhabitants  thereon,  shall  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  July,  which  will  be  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one,  be  and  remain 
one  entire  and  distinct  county  by  the  name  of  Worcester,  of  which  Worcester 
to  be  the  county  or  shire  town,  and  the  said  county  tr>  have,  use,  and  enjoy  all 
such  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  by  law  other  counties  within  this 
province  have  and  do  enjoy  ."J 

Berkshire  County  Set  Off. — The  second  division  of  Old 
Hampshire  County  was  made  by  the  provincial  General  Court 
in  the  year  a.d.  1761,  and  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
III. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  given  below  shows  what  terri- 
torial changes  were  made  by  it.  The  act  took  effect  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1761. 

"An  Act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  for  erecting  and  establishing  a  new 
county  ill  the  westerly  part  of  the  coimly  of  Hampshire,  to  be  called  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  and  for  establishing  coiii-ts  of  justice  within  the  same. 
"Whereas,  The  great  extent  of  the  county  of  Hampshire  makes  it  convenient 
and  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  new  county  erected  and  established  in  the 
westerly  part  thereof : 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  It  therefore  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  that  the  towns  and  plantations  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to 
say,  Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  Egremont,  New  Marlborough,  Poontoosack,  New 
Framinghani,  West  Hoosack,  Number  One,  Number  Three,  and  Number  Four, 
and  all  other  lands  included  in  the  following  limits,  viz. :  beginning  at  the  west- 
ern line  of  Granvill  where  it  touches  the  Connecticut  line,  to  run  northerly  as 
far  as  said  west  line  of  Granvill  runs,  thence  easterly  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Blandford,  and  to  run  by  the  west  line  of  the  same  town  to  the  northeast  corner 
thereof,  from  thence  northerly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Num- 
ber Four,  and  so  ninning  by  the  easterly  line  of  said  Number  Four  to  the  north- 
east  corner  thereof,  and  thence  in  a  direct  course  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Charlemont,  and  so  northerly  in  the  corner  of  the  west  line  of  the  same  town  till 
it  comes  to  the  north  bound  of  the  province,  and  northerly  on  the  line  between 
this  province  and  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  southerly  on  the  Connecticut 
line,  and  on  the  Avest  by  the  utmost  limits  of  this  province,  shall  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  one,  be  and 
remain  one  entire  and  distinct  county  by  the  name  of  Berkshire,  of  which  Shef- 
field for  the  present  to  be  the  county  or  shire  town ;  and  the  said  county  to  have, 
use,  and  enjoy  all  such  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  by  law  other  coun- 
ties in  this  province  have  and  do  enjoy 

Present  Extent  of  Hampshire  County. — After  Berkshire 
County  was  set  off  no  changes  were  made  in  Hampshire 
County  until  the  years  1811  and  1812,  when  it  was  again 
divided  for  the  third  and  fourth  time,  and  Franklin  and 
Hampden  set  off  in  those  years  respectively.    Up  to  the  year 

1811,  when  Franklin  County  was  set  off,  Hampshire  had  in- 
creased its  number  of  towns  in  the  territory  still  remaining 
to  it  to  sixty-three.  Of  these.  Franklin  County  took  off 
twenty-four  in  1811,  and  Hampden  took  eighteen  towns  in 

1812,  leaving  twenty-one  towns  in  Hampshire  County  remain- 
ing after  the  fourth  and  last  division.  To  these  two  have 
since  been  added,  and  Hampshire  now  contains  twenty-three 
towns,  and  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  north  by  Frank- 
lin County,  east  by  Worcester  County,  south  by  Hampden 
County,  and  west  by  Berkshire. 

The  several  towns  now  belonging  to  Hampshire  County  are, 
with  the  dates  of  their  incorporation,  respectively  as  follows, 
to  wit : 

Amherst,  incorporated  Feb.  13,  1759. 
Bklchertown,  "  June  30,  1701. 
Chestkkfield,  "  June  11,  1702. 
CUMMINGTON,  "  Juuo  23,  1779. 
Easthampton,    "        Juno  17,  1785. 

X  See  Ancient  Charters  and  Colony  and  Provincial  Laws  of  Mass.  Bay,  p.  484. 
g  Ibid.,  p.  G38. 
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ExFiELD,      incorporated  Feb.  16,  1816. 

Greenfield,  incorporated  June  9,  1753. 

GOSHEX, 

11 

May  14,  1784. 

Hawley, 

11 

Feb.  7,  1792. 

Graxbt, 

11 

June  11,  1768. 

Heath, 

11 

Feb.  14,  1785. 

Gkeexwich, 

It 

April  20,  1754. 

Leverett, 

11 

May,  1774. 

Hadlkt, 

i< 

May  20,  1661. 

Letden, 

11 

Feb.  22,  1809. 

Hatfield, 

11 

May  31,  1670. 

Monroe, 

11 

Feb.  21,  1822. 

Hr^■TIXGTO^^, 

11 

June  29,  1773. 

Montague, 

11 

Dec.  22,  1753. 

MiDDLEFIELD, 

11 

March  11,  1783. 

New  Salem, 

II 

June  15,  1753. 

XoRTHAMPTOx,  organized  Oct.  18,  1654. 

Northfield, 

11 

Feb.  22,  1713. 

Pelham,       incorporated  Jan.  15,  1742. 

Orange, 

11 

Feb.  24,  1810. 

Plai>'field, 

March  16,  1785. 

RowE, 

11 

Feb.  9,  1785. 

Prescott, 

(1 

Jan.  28,  1822. 

Shelburne, 

II 

June  21,  1768. 

South  Hadlet, 

11 

April  12,  1753. 

Shutesbury, 

11 

June  .30,  1761. 

SorTHAMPTOX, 

11 

Jan.  5,  1753. 

Sunderland, 

11 

Nov.  12,  1714. 

TTare, 

11 

Nov.  25,  1761. 

Wakwick, 

It 

Feb.  17,  1763. 

"Westhampton, 

11 

Sept.  29,  1778. 

Wendell, 

11 

May  8,  1781. 

"WiLLIAMSBURGH 

u 

April  24,  1771. 

"Whately, 

11 

April  24,  1771. 

"Wobthixotox, 

11 

June  30,  1761. 

IV. 

III. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY'. 

The  county  of  Franklin  was  set  off  from  Hampshire  hy  an 
act  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, passed  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  a.d.  1811,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  which,  indicating  the  territorial  changes  involved  in 
the  division,  is  given  below,  and  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

^An  Act  to  dicide  the  county  of  Hampshire  aiid  constitute  the  northerly  part  thereof  into 
a  county  hy  the  name  of  the  county  of  FranJcUn. 

"  Be  n  EXACTED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same : 

"  That  the  county  of  Hampshire  shall  be  divided  by  a  line  beginning  on  the 
westerly  line  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  at  the  west  comer  of  the  town  of  Peter- 
sham, in  said  county  of  Worcester;  thence  southerly,  following  the  east  line  of 
the  town  of  Xew  Salem,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  New  Salem ;  thence 
westerly  on  the  southerly  lines  of  the  towns  of  New  Salem  and  Sliutesbury  to 
the  southwesterly  corner  of  the  town  of  Shutesbury ;  thence  northerly  on  the 
line  of  Shutesbury  to  the  southerly  line  of  the  town  of  Leverett ;  thence  westerly 
on  the  southerly  lines  of  the  towns  of  Leverett  and  Sunderland,  to  Connecticut 
Biver ;  then  beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  said  river  at  the  southeasterly  cor- 
ner of  the  town  of  Whately ;  then  westerly  and  northerly  upon  the  line  of  said 
Whately  to  the  southerly  line  of  the  town  of  Conway ;  thence  westerly  and  north- 
erly upon  the  line  of  said  Conway  to  the  southeasterly  comer  of  the  town  of 
Ashfield ;  thence  westerly  and  northerly  upon  the  line  of  the  said  Ashfield  to  the 
Bontheasterly  comer  of  the  town  of  Hawley  ;  thence  westerly  upon  the  line  of 
said  Hawley  to  the  easterly  line  of  the  county  of  Berkshire. 

"  And  the  bounds  of  the  county,  by  this  Act  created,  on  the  east  shall  be  the 
line  heretofore  established  between  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Worcester, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  line  between  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  north  line  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  and  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  late 
county  of  Hampshire  included  within  the  lines  before  described  shall  be  and  the 
Bame  is  hereby  formed  and  created  into  an  entire  and  distinct  county  by  the  name 
of  Franklin,  of  which  Greenfield  shall  be  the  shire  or  county  town.  And  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  county  of  Franklin  shall  hold,  possess,  use,  exercise,  and 
enjoy  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  immunities  which  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth  the  inhabitants  of  any  county  within  the  same  do  hold, 
ess,  use,  exercise,  enjoy,  and  are  entitled  to."* 


Franklin  County  is  bounded  north  by  the  States  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Worcester, 
on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  When  first  erected  Franklin  County 
contained  but  twentj'-four  towns.  Two  towns  have  since  been 
added,  and  the  county  of  Franklin  now  contains  twenty-six 
towns  as  named  below,  with  the  respective  dates  of  their  incor- 
poration. 

Ashfield,  incorporated  June  21,  1765. 


Bernabdstown, 

Buckland, 

Chaelemont, 

coleeaine, 

Conway, 

Deebfield, 

Eeving, 

Gill, 


March  6,  1762. 
April  14,  1779. 
June  21,  1765. 
June  30,  1761. 
June  16,  1767. 
May  24,  1682. 
April  17,  18.38. 
Sept.  28,  1793. 


*  Laws  of  Slaesachusetta. 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 

A  few  months  after  the  county  of  Franlclin  was  set  off  from 
Hampsliire  County  tlie  last-named  county  was  again  divided 
for  the  fourth  and  last  time,  and  the  county  of  Hampden 
erected  on  its  southern  border.  Hampden  County  was  erected 
and  organized  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  a.d.  1812,  by  an 
act  passed  by  the  General  Court,  the  first  section  of  which  is 
given  below,  showing  the  territorial  changes  made  therein  : 

"yl)i  Act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  erecting  and  forming  the  southerly 

part  thereof  into  a  separate  county,  by  the  name  of  Hampden. 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  general 
court  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  county  of  Hampshire 
be  and  is  hereby  divided ;  and  the  following  towns,  in  the  southerly  part  thereof, 
be  and  hereby  are  erected  and  formed  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Hampden, 
that  is  to  say,  Springfield,  Longmeadow,  Wilbraham,  Monson,  Holland,  Brim- 
field,  South  Brimfielil,  Palmer,  Ludlow,  West  Springfield,  Westfield,  Montgom- 
ery, Eussell,  Blandford,  Granville,  Southwick,  Tolland,  and  Chester,  of  which 
Springfield  sliall  be  the  shire  town ;  and  that  all  that  part  of  said  county  of 
Hampshire  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  before  mentioned  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  compose  the  said  county  of  Hampden.  And  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  county  of  Hampden  shall  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  such 
powers,  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  other  counties  within  the  same  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoj'." 

Hampden  County  is  bounded  north  by  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, east  by  the  county  of  Worcester,  south  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  west  by  the  county  of  Berkshire.  At  the 
date  of  its  organization  Hampden  County  contained  but 
eighteen  towns.  Four  towns  have  since  been  erected,  and  it 
now  contains  twenty-two  towns  as  named  below,  with  the 
dates  of  incorporation  respectively  : 

Agawam,  incorporated  May  17,  1855. 

Blanford,         "         April  10,  1741. 

Brimfield,       "         July  14,  1731. 

Chester,  "         Oct.  31,  1765. 

Chicopee,  "         April  29,  1848. 

Granville,       "         Jan.  25,  1754. 

Hampden,         "         March  28,  1878. 

Holland,         "         July  5,  1785. 

Holyoke,^  "  March  14,  18-50. 

Longmeadow,    "         Oct.  17,  1783. 

Ludlow,  "         Feb.  28,  1774. 

MoNSON,  "  April  25,  1760. 

Montgomery,    "         Nov.  28,  1780. 

Palmer,  "         Jan.  30,  1752. 

Eussell,  "         Feb.  25,  1792. 

Southwick,       "         Nov.  17,  1770. 

Springfield, X  organized  May  14,  1636. 

Tolland,  incorporated  June  14,  1810. 

Wales,  "         Sept.  18,  1762. 

Westfield,      "         May  16,  1669. 

West  Springfield,  incorporated  Feb.  23,  1774. 

Wilbraham,  "         Jan.  15,  1763. 


t  City. 


tCity. 
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For  convenient  rolbrenoo  in  connection  witli  the  above,  a 
list  of  the  remaining  counties  of  the  State,  as  novkf  divided,  is 
given  belov^f,  witli  the  date  of  the  organization  of  each  : 

IJarnstaiile,  organized  June  2,  1085. 

Bui.sTOL,  "        Juno  2,  1085. 

Dukes,*  "        Nov.  1,  1083. 

Essex,  "       May  10,  1C43. 

Middlesex,        "        May  10,  1043. 

Nantucket,        "        June  20,  1095. 

NoKFOLK,f  "        March  20,  1793. 

Plymouth,  "        June  2,  1085. 

Suffolk,  "        May  10,  1043. 


CHAPTER  II L 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
I. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  distinguishing  topographical  characteristics  of  the  re- 
markably interesting  region  of  which  this  work  treats  are  a 
wide  valley  stretching  entirely  across  the  State  from  north  to 
south,  through  the  centre  of  which  winds  a  broad  and  beauti- 
ful stream  which  has  been  aptly  called  the  "Nile  of  New 
England,"  the  valley  terminating  on  either  side  at  the  foot  of 
mountain  ranges,  while  a  third  mountain  range  uplifts  its  rug- 
ged and  deeply-serrated  cliffs  along  the  central  parts  of  the 
valley.  Such  are  the  main  features,  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts.  As  seen  from  the 
top  of  one  of  its  central  peaks  or  from  the  towering  hills  on 
either  side,  or  even  from  the  arsenal  tower  at  Springfield,  no 
fairer  scene  anywhere  greets  the  human  vision  than  this  valley, 
— rock-ribbed  on  either  hand  and  centrally  mountain-crowned. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  New  England  seems 
to  be  a  deep  downward  fold  of  the  ranges  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachian mountain  system  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  mountain  system  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent  from  Nova  Scotia  on  the  north 
to  Florida  on  the  south. 

Through  New  England  and  Eastern  New  York  the  separate 
ranges  of  this  great  mountain  system  seem  to  all  trend  nearly 
due  north  and  south  obliquely  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
whole  system.  Thus  we  have  in  Eastern  New  York  and  ex- 
treme Western  Massachusetts  the  Taconic  range  bordering  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  and  blending  its  peaks  with  the  Green 
Mountains  on  the  east.  In  New  England  are  the  Green  Moun- 
tain range,  continued  by  the  Berkshire  hills  bordering  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  on  the  west,  and  the  White  Mountain  range, 
extending  far  southward  through  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  toward  Long  Island 
Sound,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver  on  the 
east. 

The  Connecticut  Valley,  however,  differs  from  its  sister  val- 
ley of  the  Hudson  in  its  greater  width,  although  resembling 
it  in  length  and  in  its  general  direction  north  and  south. 

The  average  width  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  through  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  about  twenty  miles.  Towards  the 
south  it  widens  into  broad  plains,  but  grows  narrow  towards 
the  north.  It  terminates  abruptly  on  either  hand  in  some- 
what precipitous  mountain  sides,  while  through  its  centre  rises 


*  Dukcfl  County  was  organized  by  the  Duke  of  York  n«  one  of  the  counties  of 
tlio  province  of  Now  York,  but  wiw  (iimlly  allotted  to  Miiflsachusetts. 

f  Th(:  oiiginal  county  of  Norfidk,  organized  May  10,  llii:!,  contained  sonic  of 
the  rrortlH^rn  t,o\vnfl  of  what  is  now  Ehhcx  Couni.y  a,nd  a  jiart  of  wluit  is  now  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  acljoining.   It  is  known  as  Old  Norfolk  to  hiatoriiins. 


another  mountain  range  singular  in  its  formation  and  greatly 
diverHifying  the  nexmcvy  of  the  charming  valley.  This  other 
range  is  the  Mount  Ilolyoke,  Mount  Tom,  Mount  Toby,  and 
Sugar-Loaf  ranges  of  Ked  Sandstone  and  Trapean  rocks. 

This  last-named  range  extends  northerly  from  the  south  line 
of  the  State  along  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  equidistant 
between  Sjiringficld  and  Westfield,  into  the  high  precipitous 
sides  of  Mount  Tom,  crosses  the  Connecticut  below  Northamp- 
ton, bends  easterly,  and  ends  in  the  rugged,  jagged  peaks  of 
Mount  Holyoko.  Farther  to  the  north  this  central  range  ap- 
pears again  in  the  knobs  of  two  Sugar-Loaf  Mountains  and  the 
conical  summit  of  Mount  Toby,  and  extends  into  the  high,  pre- 
cipitous ridges  near  Greenfield. 

MOUNTAIN  BORDERS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  two  ranges  of  highlands  which  border  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts  are  in  reality  vast  swells 
of  land  stretching  across  the  State,  each  with  a  width  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  and  of  an  average  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet 
above  tide-water.  These  broad  swells  of  highlands  form  a 
base  from  which  rise  many  mountains,  sometimes  in  chains, 
and  at  others  in  isolated  groups  of  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude 
several  thousand  feet  higher  than  their  base,  and  which  fill 
up  both  the  eastern  and  western  towns  of  the  three  valley 
counties  with  the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  their  mountain 
masses.  These  two  mountain  belts,  however,  differ  somewhat 
in  their  structure  and  form  of  outline. 

THE  WESTERN  BELT. 

The  western  belt,  bearing  the  general  name  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  is  made  up  of  two  mountain  chains,  more  or  less 
continuous,  between  which  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic  runs 
through  the  central  and  southern  part,  while  between  the 
northern  part  runs  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac.  The  western 
range  of  this  belt  is  the  Taconic  range.  The  eastern  range  of 
this  belt,  extending  between  the  Housatonic  Valley  and  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  which  is  properly  the  extension 
of  the  Green  Mountain  range  into  Massachusetts,  and  which 
is  commonly  called  the  "Berkshire  Hills,"  is  an  extremely 
rugged  elevation,  averaging  in  height  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet.  This  range  is  deeply  furrowed  by  the 
transverse  valleys  of  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  Eiver  on  the 
south,  and  the  Deerfield  Eiver  on  the  north.  Stretching  over 
these  rugged  hills  lie  the  western  hill  towns  of  Hampshire, 
Franklin,  and  Hampden  Counties.  Between  Westfield  and 
Pittsfield  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad  bed  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  crossing 
this  range.  On  the  northern  border  of  the  State,  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  road-bed  runs  under  this  range  at  a  depth  of  eighteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mountain. 

EASTERN  BELT. 

The  broad  belt  of  highland  bordering  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley in  Massachusetts  on  the  east  seems  to  have  no  continuous 
mountain  range,  like  the  great  western  belt,  but  is  a  broad, 
undulating  swell  of  highlands,  rising  on  an  average  about  a 
thousand  feet.  Over  this  belt  stretch  the  eastern  mountain 
or  hill  towns  of  the  river  counties. 

Of  the  central  range,  in  the  valley.  Mount  Tom  is  twelve 
hundred  and  fourteen  and  Mount  Holyoke  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  western  belt.  Mount  Graylock,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  in  Berkshire  County,  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  feet  above  tide. 

Of  the  eastern  belt  Wn-tat-ick  is  eighteen  hundred,  and  Wa- 
chu-sett  over  two  thousand  feet  above  tide-water. 

The  two  great  belts  run  near  to  each  other  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  until  above  Greenfield  their  masses  almost 
interlock,  while  to  the  south  they  separate  into  a  broad  valley. 
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II. 

The  principal  running  w  aters  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  in 
Massachusetts  are  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  the  Agawam  or 
Westfield  Eiver,  the  Chicopee  Eiver,  Miller's  Eiver,  the  Mill 
Eiver  of  Springfield,  the  Mill  Eiver  of  Northampton,  the 
Green  Eiver,  the  Deerfield  Eiver,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams. 

The  CoxxECTicuT  Eiver,  the  great  river  of  New  England, 
— the  old  Indian  Quo7i-eh-ti-eut,  meaning  in  their  tongue  the 
"long  tidal  river,"* — rises  on  one  of  the  high  ridges  of  the 
great  Appalachian  mountain  chain,  which  serves  as  the  division 
line — the  water-shed — between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  running  southerly  down  the  mountain  slope,  between  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  Xew  Hampshire,  enters  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  charming  valley  above  described,  and 
winding  through  it  then  crosses  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
empties  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

Its  length  is  four  hundred  miles.  Through  its  whole  course  it 
separates  two  broad  belts  of  highland,  while  a  series  of  terraces 
breaks  the  level  of  its  bed.  In  the  first  quarter  of  its  course 
down  the  mountain  slope,  between  its  source  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Pa-sam-sic  Eiver,  opposite  the  "White  Mountains,  its 
descent  is  twelve  hundred  feet.  At  this  point  its  bed  is  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  In  eighty  miles  farther  to  Bel- 
low's Falls,  Vermont,  it  descends  one  hundred  feet.  From 
thence  to  Deerfield  it  sinks  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ; 
from  Deerfield  to  Springfield  it  falls  one  hundred  feet  more, 
leaving  its  bed  at  Springfield  but  forty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  average  width  between  Mount  Tom  and  the 
north  line  of  the  State  is  about  eight  hundred  feet. 

Its  average  breadth  between  Mount  Tom  and  the  Connecti- 
cut line  is  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  with  a  depth 
of  water  below  Holyoke  sufficient  to  float  vessels  of  considera- 
ble tonnage.  At  Holyoke  costly  and  extensive  hydraulic  works 
have  been  constructed,  producing,  it  is  claimed,  the  greatest 
artificial  water-power  in  the  world.  Its  channel  is  remarka- 
bly clear  of  islands  in  its  course  through  the  State,  and 
presents  a  broad  and  majestic  appearance,  sweeping  in  mag- 
nificent curves  between  its  lofty  banks,  greatly  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  lower  Mississippi. 

In  certain  localities,  as  at  Holyoke,  its  waters  flow  directly 
over  the  red  sandstone  of  the  valley,  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  through  the  county  the  bed  of  the  river  is  com- 
posed of  alluvial  deposits, — sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders. 

In  seasons  of  annual  floods  it  overspreads  its  banks,  and 
covers  the  lowest  bottom  lands  sometimes  for  miles.  This 
annual  overflow  produces  the  same  result  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  acting  as  a  thorough  fertilizer  by  reason  of  the 
rich  silt  which  it  holds  in  solution.  In  some  places  the  meadow 
lands  are  protected  from  floods  by  dykes  or  levees,  similar  in 
con-struction  to  those  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  though  gener- 
ally of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  Agawam,  or  Westfield  Eiver,  as  it  is  often  called,  rises 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Berkshire  County,  among  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  flows  in  a  southeastern  course  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles,  to  the  Connecticut.  Its  eastern  and  largest 
branch  unites  with  the  middle  and  western  branches  in  the 
town  of  Huntingdon.  The  two  last-named  branches  enter 
the  town  of  Chester  from  the  northwest,  and  flow  diagonally 
through  it  to  the  junction  in  Huntingdon.  From  thence  the 
main  stream  flows  through  or  between  the  towns  of  Mont- 
gomery, Eassell,  Westfield,  West  Springfield,  and  Agawam, 
and  unites  with  the  Connecticut  by  several  mouths  nearly 
opposite  the  city  of  Springfield.  The  Little  Eiver,  which  heads 
in  Blandford,  Granville,  and  Tolland,  unites  with  it  a  short 
di.stance  below  the  village  of  Westfield.    Its  other  principal 
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affluents  are  Mill  Brook,  in  Westfield,  and  Great  Brook,  which 
heads  in  Southwick,  and  discharges  into  the  main  stream  near 
the  east  line  of  Westfield. 

The  Agawam  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  affords  with  its  numer- 
ous branches  an  abundant  supply  of  water-power,  which  is 
extensively  utilized  in  numerous  localities.  It  has  a  number 
of  islands  in  its  channel. 

The  CHicoPEEf  Eiver  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  con- 
siderable streams,  the  Swift,  Ware,  and  Quabong  Elvers,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town  of  Palmyra.  The  curious  meander- 
ings  of  these  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  their  junction  gave 
rise  in  early  times  to  a  local  name — "  The  Elbows" — which  is 
still  to  some  extent  in  use.  J 

Swift  Eiver  rises  for  the  most  part  in  Petersham,  Worcester 
County,  and  New  Salem  and  Shvitesbury,  in  Franklin  County, 
and  flows  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  south  through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Hampshire  County  to  its  junction  with  Ware  Eiver 
on  the  town  line  of  Palmer. 

Ware  Eiver  takes  its  rise  in  the  northern-central  portions 
of  Worcester  County,  and  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  southwest 
to  its  junction  with  the  Quaboag  Eiver. 

The  Quaboag  Eiver  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous 
branches  in  the  southwest  part  of  Worcester  County,  and  flows 
in  a  general  direction  a  little  south  of  west  to  the  village  of 
Three  Eivers,  where  it  unites  with  Ware  Eiver.  It  forms  the 
southern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  town  of  Palmer  for  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles.  From  Three  Eivers  to  its  union 
with  the  Connecticut  the  stream  bears  the  name  of  Chiekopee 
Eiver.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  towns  of  Ludlow, 
Wilbraham,  and  Springfield,  and  for  a  short  distance  between 
the  last-named  town  and  Chicopee.  It  pursues  a  tortuous 
course  through  the  latter  town,  and  there  are  several  import- 
ant islands  in  its  channel.  Its  principal  affluents  below  Three 
Eivers  are  Broad  Brook  in  Ludlow,  Twelve-Mile  Brook  in 
Wilbraham,  and  Higher  and  Field  Brooks  in  Chicopee.  The 
Quaboag  Eiver  receives  the  waters  of  a  considerable  stream 
(Elbow  Brook)  in  Brimfield,  and  the  Chicopee  Brook  unites 
with  it  from  Monson.  The  Chicopee  Eiver  and  its  numerous 
branches  atfords  extensive  power,  which  is  employed  in  nu- 
merous places  in  driving  machinery.  The  best  water-power 
on  the  stream  is  in  the  town  of  Chicopee,  where  two  thriving 
villages  have  grown  up  in  recent  years. 

The  QuiNNEBAUG  Eiver  drains  a  small  region  in  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end  of  the  county,  and  the  Scantic  Brook,  which 
discharges  into  the  Connecticut  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  drains 
the  southern  portion  of  Wilbraham  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Longmeadow. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  Farmington  Eiver 
drains  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Tolland  and  Granville. 

Mill  Eiver,  of  Springfield,  rises  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
old  town  of  Wilbraham,  and  flowing  west  through  Spring- 
field, discharges  into  the  Connecticut  in  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  city.  It  furnishes  considerable  power,  which  is  utilized 
for  various  purposes  in  the  city.  The  two  branches  unite  in 
what  is  called  Water  Shops  Pond.^  Longmeadow  and  Pe- 
cowsic  Brooks,  in  the  town  of  Longmeadow,  flow  into  the 
Connecticut,  the  former  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  latter  a  little  north  of  the  Springfield  line.  Three-Mile 
Brook  and  Still  and  Philo  Brooks  are  in  Agawam. 

The  Deerfield  Eiver  takes  its  rise  among  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Southern  Vermont,  entering  Massachusetts  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Franklin  County,  between  the 
towns  of  Monroe  and  Eowe.  After  skirting  for  a  while  the 
easterly  line  of  Berkshire  County,  where  it  touches  the  east 


f  Michel  Sabattis,  an  Indian  of  the  Adirondacks,  says  Che-cau-pee  means  the 
place  of  many  springs. 

I  The  land  in  this  vicinity  was  long  known  as  the  "  Elbow  Tract." 

g  This  pond,  which  extends  for  nearly  three  miles,  is  produced  by  the  dam 
erected  by  the  United  States  Government  to  furnish  power  for  what  are  known 
as  the  "Water  Shops,"  which  are  a  portion  of  the  armory  works. 
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end  of  the  Iloosac  Tunnel,  it  bends  easterly,  and  running 
fcntnilly  tlii-ougliout  Fnuiklin  Oouiity,  rciulicH  llie  Connecti- 
cut Kivcr  in  tlie'  nortli  end  of  the  town  of  Dcerliold.  Along 
its  course  are  niiiny  iniportiuit  walcM-iiovvcrs,  and  its  dcej) 
valley,  winding  among  tlio  mountains,  leaves  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  by  easy  grades  from  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iloosac  Tunnel,  through  which 
the  road-bed  runs  under  the  mountain  for  the  distance  of  four 
and  a  half  miles,  and  nearly  two  thousand  feet  beneath  its 
summit,  being  one  of  the  modern  wonders  of  the  world. 

Tlic  Mill  Kivcr  of  Northampton  rises,  one  branch  of  it, 
in  Goshen,  Hampshire  County ;  another  in  Southern  Prankliu 
County,  and  runs  southeasterly  through  Williamsburgh  and 
Northampton  to  the  Connecticut.  This  stream  is  famous  for 
recent  disasters  by  flood,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  away  of 
reservoirs  situated  among  the  hills  near  its  source,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  in  succeeding  chapters. 

Miller's  River  is  one  of  the  larger  streams  which  run  into 
the  Connecticut  from  the  east.  It  rises  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Worcester  County,  enters  Franklin  in  the  town  of 
Orange,  runs  westerly  between  Wendell  and  Erving,  and  then 
westerly  and  northerly  between  Erving  and  Montague  to  the 
Connecticut. 

Green  River  rises  near  the  Vermont  line,  and  runs  south- 
erly between  Leyden  and  Colerain  and  through  Greenfield 
and  a  part  of  Deerfield  to  the  Deerfield  River. 

Other  Stream.s. — There  are  are  many  ponds  and  numer- 
ous other  streams  of  more  or  less  importance  watering  the 
territory  of  the  three  counties  of  which  this  history  treats,  all 
of  which  are  described  in  the  histories  of  the  several  towns.* 

Paiicatoek  Brook  rises  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Holyoke, 
and  draining  Wright's  and  Ashley's  Ponds  in  the  same  town, 
flows  south  through  West  Springfield,  and  unites  with  the 
Agawam  River  in  the  southwest  part  of  that  town.  A  branch 
of  the  Monhan  River  takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
Mount  Tom,  runs  several  miles  south,  to  near  the  centre  of 
Holyoke  in  the  western  part,  and  then,  making  a  detour, 
leaves  the  town  near  its  northwest  corner,  and  flowing  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  unites  with  another  branch  and 
flows  into  the  Connecticut  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
the  north. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GEOLOGICAL  OUTLINES. 
I. 

ERAS — AGES — PERIODS. 

The  rocky  groundwork  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  it  does  not  present  as  many  fossils  as  some 
regions,  yet  so  rich  and  varied  is  its  structure  that  it  possesses 
many  curious  features  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  geological 
s'tudent.f    But  it  is  not  within  the  province  or  scope  of  this 


*  The  following  account  of  the  fisheries  in  the  valley  is  from  the  diary  of  the 
late  Sewell  White,  of  West  Springfield : 

"the  salmon  and  shad  fisheky  in  the  Connecticut  kiver  fifty  years  ago. 

"  Not  a  salmon  has  been  caught  in  the  Connecticut  River  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  the  shiid-fishcry  has  gradually  declined  ever  since  the  canal  dam  was 
huilt  at  South  Hadley. 

"  They  collected  in  great  Bchools  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture to  go  up  the  river  until  the  water  was  settled  so  that  they  could  see  their 
way  through  the  ruinhle-jumhio  of  the  boiling  waters. 

"  Two  thousand  shad  wore  once  taken  at  one  haul  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  at 
the  place  called  Old  Sluggard,  and  in  one  case  twenty-five  sliad  wore  taken  at 
one  dip  by  a  scoop  net.  It  is  said  tliat  tlie  sliad  took  fright  and  went  down  over 
Willimanset  in  such  u  school  as  to  cause  the  river  to  rise  two  inches." 

t  Acknowledgments  are  duo  to  Prof.  Wm.  N.  Rice,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  for  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  geology  of  tlio  Connecticut 
Valley. 


work  to  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  no  more  will  be  attemi)ted  hero  than  to  give  its  general 
outlines  so  far  as  tins  subject  relates  to  the  economic  interests 
and  historical  associations  of  the  valley. 

And  this  outline  will  relate  principally  to  the  departments 
of  Jli-ntorical  and  I'liyHiugrapldc.  geology,  leaving  to  tlie  inter- 
ested student  the  inviting  fields  of  Lithnlogical  and  Di/numical 
geology,  of  which  the  region  is  so  rich  in  specimens  and  natu- 
ral illustrations,  to  be  studied  in  the  field  itself  here  spread  out 
before  him  in  superabundant  richness  or  in  the  special  works 
devoted  to  the  science. 

Geology  has  been  defined  as  the  science  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth.  It  aims  to  show  not  only  what  the  rocky  structure 
of  the  earth  is,  but  it  also  treats  of  the  origin  of  its  structure. 
It  is  therefore  an  historical  science,  and  unfolds  to  us  to  some 
extent  the  mysteries  of  the  world's  creation.  The  earth  itself, 
like  the  plant  or  animal  it  sustains  on  its  surface,  is  a  thing  of 
growth,  of  development  from  the  original  chaos  when  "  it  was 
without  form  and  void"  into  its  present  wonderfully  compli- 
cated and  varied  structure.  The  different  periods  of  this 
growth  and  development  are  more  or  less  distinctly  marked 
upon  the  earth's  rocky  structure  by  the  various  fossil  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  found  therein.  These  fossil  forms 
of  organic  nature  seem  to  rise  successively  from  the  lowest 
forms  of  dawning  life  found  in  the  oldest  rocks  up  through 
all  the  wondrous  scale  of  being  to  the  present  age  of  man,  the 
crowning  life  of  all.  So  every  rock  marks  a  period  in  the 
earth's  growth,  every  group  of  rocks  an  age,  and  still  larger 
groups,  called  geologic  systems,  mark  great  eras  of  geologic 
time. 

The  extremely  interesting  geologic  features  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  and  its  surroundings  can  be  best  explained  by  refer- 
ring to  the  geologic  eras  and  ages  of  the  world  based  upon  the 
progress  of  life-and  living  things,  as  shown  by  successive  rocky 
formations. 

The  subdivisions  of  geologic  time  are  eras,  ages,  and  periods. 
The  eras  are  five  in  number,  marked  in  all  by  seven  ages 
and  each  by  various  periods. 

I.  — Archaean  Era,  including  Azoic  and  Eozoic  [The 

Dawn  of  Life). 

1.  The  Laurentian  Age — Upper  and  Lower. 

II.  — Paleozoic  Era  (Old  Life). 

2.  The  Silurian  or  Age  of  Mollusks. 

3.  The  Devonian  or  Age  of  Fishes. 

4.  The  Carboniferous  or  Age  of  Coal  Plants. 

III.  — Mesozoic  Era  (Middle  Life). 

5.  The  Reptilian  Age. 

IV.  — Cenozoic  Era  (Plant  Life). 

6.  The  Age  of  Mammals  [Tertiary). 

V.  — PsYCHOzoic  Era  (Era  of  Mind). 

7.  The  Age  of  Man  {(Quaternary). 

The  geological  formations  found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  its  bordering  mountain  ranges  present  rocks  which  mark 
only  a  few  periods  of  the  ages  indicated  by  the  above  table, 
but  those  represented  present  many  features  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  scientific  inquirer. 

IL 

arch^an  bocks. 
It  seems  to  be  the  favorite  theory  of  the  New  England  geol- 
ogists of  the  Hitchcock  and  Dana  schools  that  all  the  older 
rocks  of  the  region  have  been  metamorphosed,  that  is  to  say, 
those  rocks  were  originally  sedimentary  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  clays  deposited  in  the  ocean's  bed,  like  the  Silu- 
rian beds  of  central  New  York,  and  that  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  the  presence  of  superincumbent  strata  they  were  changed 
into  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  slates,  and  other  hard  crystalline 
rocks.  That  during  the  change  the  most  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  primeval  animals  and  ])lants  they  contained  in  their 
original  structure  were  obliterated.    Indeed,  Mr.  Dana  cluiins 
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that  even  the  oldest  Laiirentian  rocks  of  Northern  New  York 
and  Canada  are  all  metamorphic  in  their  nature.  Yet, 
■while  this  theory  would  seem  to  be  the  true  one  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  New  England  strata,  it  is  open  to  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  Laurentian.  Kather  does  it  seem  that  the  old  or  Lower 
Laurentian  rocks,  and  perhaps  the  Upper  Laurentian,  not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Dana  is  to  the  con- 
trary, are  not  metamorphic  in  their  nature,  but  are  original 
rocks,  in  which  the  materials  which  constitute  their  structure 
have  stood  through  countless  ages  in  changeless  relation  to 
each  other  since  they  first  crystallized,  as  it  were  in  each  other's 
arms,  in  the  slowly-cooling  crust  of  the  intensely-heated  pri- 
meval earth. 

Yet,  whether  these  crystalline  beds  in  Massachusetts  are 
metamorphic,  or  are  the  re-sult  of  successive  upheavals  of 
original  rocks,  in  tracing  out  the  developments  of  the  conti- 
nent from  its  Archfean  beginnings  in  the  old  Laurentian, 
such  has  been  the  disturbance  and  upheaval  of  strata  in  the 
region  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  that  it  has 
been  so  far  a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty  to  correlate  their 
various  groups  with  those  of  known  age  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  have  given  to  geologi- 
cal science  its  American  nomenclature. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Azoic  and  Eozoic  rocks 
were  pretty  well  represented  in  various  beds  of  granite,  gneiss, 
syenite,  mica  schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  found  in  the 
region.  But  all  these  formations  belong  to  an  age,  it  would 
seem,  far  younger  than  the  Laurentian. 

The  Eozoic  rocks  are  divided  by  geologists  into  three  great 
series,  constituting  the  lowest  accessible  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

These  three  series  of  old  crystalline  rocks  are  the  old  or 
Lower  Laurentian,  the  L'pper  Laurentian,  sometimes  called 
the  Labradorian,  and  the  Huronian.  To  some  one,  if  not  all,  of 
these  three  divisions  of  the  ancient  rocks  geologists  now  refer 
the  gneissic  rocks  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain  range,  the  gneiss 
flanking  on  both  sides  the  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut 
Yalley,  and  the  mica  schists  associated  with  the  granite  about 
Amherst  and  Leverett. 

GxEiss. — In  the  mountain  towns  of  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden, 
which  border  the  beds  of  sand  rock  on  the  east,  the  prevailing 
and  almost  the  only  rock  found  is  Gneiss,  sometimes  wrongly 
called  granite.  Gneiss,  like  granite,  is  composed  of  the  three 
minerals, — feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica  ;  but  the  crystals  of 
these  minerals  in  granite  are  confusedly  mixed  together,  while 
in  gneiss  they  are  arranged  in  a  stratified  form  or  in  layers. 
This  rock  here  is  mostly  light  gray  in  color.  An  example 
of  this  gneiss  is  seen  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Mon- 
son  Granite,''  much  used  for  building  purposes. 

"West  of  the  sandstone  region  of  the  valley  the  crystalline 
rocks  underlying  the  western  mountain  towns  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  are  much  more 
diversified  than  those  east  of  the  valley.  While  on  the  east 
the  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  on  the  west  there  are  belts  of 
talcose  schist,  mica  schist,  calciferous  mica  schist  and  granite, 
as  well  as  gneiss. 

Calciferous  Mica  Schist. — A  wide  belt  of  this  rock  un- 
derlies most  of  the  we.stern  mountain  towns  of  Franklin  and 
Hamp.shire  and  the  northern  towns  of  Hampden  County,  the 
belt  terminating  in  a  point  in  Granville.  Above  Northamp- 
ton this  belt  borders  on  the  sandstones  of  the  valley. 

In  this  belt  "  numerous  thin  beds  of  dark  siliceous  lime- 
stones," says  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth,  "are  in- 
terstratified  with  the  schists.  These  increase  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  beds  in  passing  north,  and  in  Canada  they  pre- 
dominate, containing  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Upper  Si- 
lurian sj-stem,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Niagara 
lime.=tone  of  New  York.  ...  In  Bernardstown  there  is  a 
thick  bed  of  limestone  containing  numerous  fragments  of  the 
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stems  of  enormous  crinoids.  Similar  ones  occur  in  the  upper 
Helderberg  group  of  New  York,  belonging  to  the  Devonian 
system."  Soapstone  is  also  found  in  Blandford,  Chester, 
Rome,  Granville,  and  other  towns. 

Talcose  Schist. — West  of  the  above-named  belt  of  cal- 
ciferous mica  schist,  a  narrow  belt  of  talcose  schist  stretches 
across  the  extreme  western  ends  of  the  three  valley  counties 
and  borders  the  easterly  line  of  the  gneiss  belt  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  range  in  eastern  Berkshire  County.  In  this  there  are 
bands  of  magnesian  rocks, — either  dolomite,  serpentine,  or  soap- 
stone.  In  Middleford,  Hampshire  Co.,  in  the  line  of  this  belt, 
is  found  the  most  important  soapstone  quarry  in  the  country. 

In  Chester  there  has  lately  been  discovered  and  worked  the 
rare  mineral  called  emery.  This  bed  of  emery  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  H.  L.  Lucas,  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1856,  and  has 
since  been  profitably  worked. 

Granite. — There  are  several  beds  of  granite,  of  small  ex- 
tent, lying  within  the  limits  of  the  three  counties,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  formation  extending  from  the 
corners  of  Ash  field  and  Goshen,  southerly  through  parts  of 
Goshen,  Williamstown,  Chesterfield,  Northampton,  West- 
hampton,  Easthampton,  and  Southampton,  and  so  on,  bor- 
dering the  sandstone  on  the  west  to  the  Connecticut  line, 
between  Granville  and  Southwick.  In  this  granite  bed,  and 
between  it  and  the  mica  schist,  lead  ore  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  several  of  the  towns  above  named.  In 
Northampton  lead  was  known  to  exist  as  early  as  1767,  and 
bullets  wore  cast  of  it  during  the  Revolution. 

Trap  or  Basalt. — In  the  midst  of  the  sandstone  beds  of 
the  valley  a  remarkable  formation,  possessing  but  little  eco- 
nomic value,  but  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  geology, 
exists  in  a  singular  upheaval  of  the  rock  belonging  to  the 
Archaean  age,  known  as  trap,  basalt,  or  greenstone.  This 
formation  consists  of  the  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  range. 
In  some  wonderful  convulsion  of  nature  the  beds  of  valley 
sandstones,  although  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  remarkable 
thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  were  suddenly  rent  asunder, 
and  up  through  the  fissures  came  in  molten  form  these  im- 
mense masses  of  trap  rocks,  which,  cooling  as  they  rose,  har- 
dened into  abrupt  mountain  ranges.  This  trap  range  ex- 
tends from  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts  down  through 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  somewhat  lengthy 
mountain  ranges,  or  in  isolated  groups  of  hills  to  New  Haven, 
where  it  ends  in  East  and  West  Rock.  This  rock  is  intensely 
hard,  and  much  dreaded  by  railroad  men  in  making  exca- 
vations. 

Besides  the  minerals  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  as 
occurring  in  and  among  the  crystalline  rocks,  are  several 
others,  including  ores  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  etc.,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  occur. 

PALAEOZOIC  rocks. 

To  the  Palasozoic  era,  the  era  of  old  life,  the  rocks  of  which 
rest  in  their  natural  position  upon  and  next  above  the  old 
crystalline  rocks,  belong  the  stratified  deposited  rocks  of  the 
Silurian,  or  age  of  mollusks,  the  Devonian,  or  age  of  fishes,  and 
the  Carboniferous,  or  age  of  coal  plants. 

The  rocks  of  this  era  are  scarcely  represented  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  three  river  counties.  Small  isolated  patches 
exist  here  and  there. 

MESOZOIC  rocks. 

In  the  valle}'  of  the  Connecticut  the  Mesozoic  era, — the  era  of 
middle  life, — distinguished  by  the  age  of  reptiles,  finds  its  fit- 
ting representative  in  the  vast  beds  of  what  is  commonly  called 
red  sandstone,  and  known  to  science  as  Trias>ii,c  sandstone  and 
fionrjJomerate.  This  rock  is  above  all  others  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  groundwork  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It 
is  in  great  part  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  lies  in  stratified  bods. 
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Tho  ii)i]i('r  licds  ncom  to  consist  of  flno  Siuid  liiii-doiH^d  into 
rock,  iind  ol'lcii  ]i)'()i?ent  the  appearancG  of  slate's  and  shales. 
The  lower  beds  consist  mainly  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  often 
mixed  with  bowlders,  some  of  which  are  Itnown  to  measure 
four  feet  in  diameter.  Tliis  difl'erenee  in  tho  structure  of  this 
rock  has  led  some  geologists  to  suppose  that  it  consisted  of  two 
formations, — the  Permian  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  belonging 
to  the  I'aliBozoic  era,  and  the  Triassic  ])eriod  of  the  Mesozoie 
era.  But  the  better  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  it  all  belongs 
to  the  Triassic  period. 

On  the  Connecticut  State  line  the  bed  of  sand  rock  is  nearly 
twenty  miles  in  width.  As  it  extends  up  the  river  it  covers  a 
space  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  width  until  it  narrows  to 
about  one  mile  on  the  north  line  of  the  State.  This  bed  is  com- 
puted to  be  of  an  average  thickness  of  from  three  thousand  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  strata  of  this  rock,  throughout  its 
whole  extent  in  the  valley,  have  a  dip  or  indication  varying 
from  fifty  to  thirtj^  degrees, — always  in  an  easterly  direction, — 
the  dip  being  the  greatest  on  the  western  side  throughout  the 
valley.  This  dip  of  the  sand  rock  strata  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  affected  in  the  least  by  the  trap  irruption  through  its 
centre  part.  It  is  probable  that  this  red  sand  rock  once  filled 
the  valley  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  summit  of  Mount  Tom, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  it  having  been  ground  up  and 
carried  away  by  glacial  action  and  the  war  of  the  elements. 

The  question  arises.  How  was  this  immense  bed  of  sand  rock 
formed?  The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is,  the  valley 
far  back  in  the  geologic  ages  was  an  estuary,  or  arm  of  the 
sea.  Its  bottom  and  shores  were  formed  by  the  gneiss  rocks 
on  the  east,  and  the  mica  schist  on  the  west,  while  the  two 
met  together  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom,  perhaps 
where  the  trap  afterwards  came  up  through.  Into  this  com- 
paratively quiet  estuary  the  streams  from  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains around  washed  the  sand  and  gravel  formed  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  rocks  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  sand 
and  gravel  so  washed  into  this  estuary  settled  to  the  bottom, 
and  in  the  course  of  long  ages  it  became  gradually  hardezied 
into  rock  and  filled  up  the  valley.  After  the  valley  was  filled 
with  the  sand  rock  to  such  great  depths,  the  whole  continent 
must  have  arisen  from  the  water  into  something  like  its  present 
position.  After  the  glacial  denudation  this  valley  must  have 
again  sunk  below  the  sea-level,  and  have  been  again  filled 
up  with  the  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel  that  are  now  found 
in  it.  Again  rising  from  the  waters,  it  became  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  man. 

FOOT-MAKKS. 

But  the  most  interesting  things  about  this  bed  of  sand  rock 
are  the  fossil  foot-prints  to  be  found  between  its  strata.  The 
ancient  foot-marks  occur  in  some  thirtj'  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  between  the  upper  strata.  They  must  have 
been  made  by  the  animals  and  birds  of  the  period  walking  in 
the  soft  mud  of  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  estuary  while  the  tide 
was  out  and  the  water  low.  During  low  tide  the  mud  dried 
rapidly  in  the  then  warmer  than  tropical  atmosphere.  On  the 
coming  in  of  the  waters  these  tracks  were  at  once  filled  with 
another  layer  of  sand,  and  the  impression  made  permanent  as 
the  rock  itself. 

These  foot-prints  being  mostly  those  of  birds,  their  existence 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  natural  history  called  Ich- 
nology,  or  the  "  science  of  tracks." 

The  "bird  tracks"  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  fos- 
sil foot-prints.  The  largest  bird  that  frequented  the  muddy 
shores  of  the  primeval  estuary  of  this  valley  had  a  foot  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  must  have  been  five  times  the  size  of  the 
ostrich  of  to-day.  The  smallest  bird  was  like  the  snipe.  Many 
strange  animals  now  unknown  to  man  left  on  these  rocks  their 
foot-prints.  Among  these  were  an  order  of  reptilian  birds  or 
horpetoids.  The  largest  foot-mark  was  made  by  a  gigantic 
frog,  called  Otozoum  Moodii.    Its  track  is  twenty  inches  long. 

To  President  Edward  Hitchcock,  late  of  Amherst,  is  due  the 


first  scientific  description  of  these  interesting  remains.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  made  the  first  geologic  survey  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  from  1832 — the  date  of  his  first  rej)ort — to 
1805  ho  published  numerous  works  upon  the  subject,  all  of 
whi('h  are  of  high  sci(;ntific  authority. 

In  speaking  of  these  strange  foot-prints  on  the  j'od  sandstone 
rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  President  Hitchcock 
eloquently  says,  "  Now  I  have  seen  in  scientific  vision  an  ap- 
terous bird  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high — nay,  large  flocks 
of  them — walking  over  the  muddy  surface,  followed  by  many 
others  of  an  analogous  character,  but  of  smaller  size.  Next 
comes  a  biped  animal — a  bird,  perhaps — with  a  foot  and  heel 
nearly  two  feet  long.  Then  a  host  of  lesser  bipeds  formed  on 
the  same  general  type,  and  among  them  several  quadrupeds 
with  disproportioned  feet,  yet  many  of  them  stilted  high,  while 
others  are  crawling  along  the  surface  with  spreading  limbs. 
Next  succeeds  the  huge  Polemarch,  leading  along  a  tribe  of 
lesser  followers,  with  heels  of  great  length  and  armed  with 
spurs.  But  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
biped  batrachian  with  feet  twenty  inches  long.  "We  have  heard 
of  the  Lahyrinthodon  of  Europe — a  frog  as  large  as  an  ox — but 
his  feet  were  only  six  or  eight  inches  long,  a  mere  pigmy  com- 
pared with  the  Otozoum  of  New  England.  Behind  him  there 
trips  along,  on  unequal  feet,  a  group  of  small  lizards  and 
Salamandridce,  with  trifid  or  quadrifld  feet.  Beyond,  half 
seen  amidst  the  darkness,  there  move  along  animals  so  strange 
that  they  can  hardly  be  brought  within  the  types  of  existing 
organization.  Strange,  indeed,  is  this  menagerie  of  remote 
sandstone  days  ;  and  the  privilege  of  gazing  upon  it  and  bring- 
ing into  view  one  lost  form  after  another  has  been  an  ample 
recompense  for  my  efforts  though  they  should  be  rewarded  by 
no  other  fruit."* 

CENOZOIC  EEA. 

The  Cenozoic  era,  or  era  of  recent  times,  is  represented  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  by  the  Tertiary  age,  or  age  of  mammals, 
and  the  Quaternary  age,  or  age  of  Man. 

The  geologic  formations  of  this  age  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct subdivisions,  the  Glacial  or  Drift,  and  the  Recent  or  Ter- 
race  formations,  which  overlie  all  the  others  in  depths  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more.  The 
bottom  layers  lying  directly  upon  the  rock  formations  are  com- 
posed largely  of  coarse  bowlders  graduating  into  pebbles  and 
sand,  while  the  Terraces  are  mostly  or  wholly  of  finer  sands  or 
clay  and  marls,  the  last  two  sometimes  beautifully  arranged  in 
thin  layers,  and  often  curiously  convoluted  and  complex  in 
their  arrangements,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  brick-works  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  The  lower  de- 
posits are  of  Diluvian  or  Drift  origin,  while  those  on  and  near 
the  surface  are  of  Eluvial  or  Lacustrine  formation.  The  Ter- 
race formation  is  finely  exhibited  to  the  west  and  southwest  of 
Holyoke,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  below  Springfield. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY. 
I. 

THE  INDIAN  TITLE  TO  THE  SOIL. 

The  New  World  was  the  natural  home  of  the  Indian.  He 
was  the  sole  proprietor  of  its  soil.  His  title  was  the  clearest 
of  all  titles,  the  right  derived  from  undisputed,  immemorial 
possession.  His  tenure  was  that  of  absolute  property  in  tho 
soil,  covered  by  no  shadow  of  incumbrance.  The  white  man 
was  first  an  invader  and  trespasser,  and  then  a  purchaser. 
No  white  man's  title  to  the  soil  to-day  is  worth  a  straw  in  the 
eyes  of  absolute  law,  unless  it  can  be  traced  back  to  some  In- 
dian deed.    It  may  be  true  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros  once 

*  Qiiotprl  ill  llolliuirl'R  Hist,  West.  Mass.,  Vol.  t.,  p.  ^48. 
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said  that  an  Indian  deed  was  worth  no  more  than  the  "scratch 
of  a  bear's  paw,'"  but  no  sound  jurist  will  consider  Sir  Ed- 
mund's dictum  worth  anything  in  the  case. 

On  the  16th  of  February.  1629,  Governor  Cradock  wrote  in 
behalf  of  the  Company  as  follows:  The  earnest  desire  of  our 
whole  company  is  that  you  hare  a  diligent  and  watchful  eye 
over  our  own  people,  that  they  live  unblamable  and  without 
reproof,  and  demean  themselves  justly  and  cotirteously  to- 
wards the  Indians.  " 

"^hen  William  Pynchon,  the  father  of  the  settlements  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley, — the  founder  of  Eoxbury  and  Spring- 
field.— in  the  year  1636,  first  led  his  little  band  of  pioneers 
along  the  old  '-Bay  Path"  through  a  hundred  miles  of  howl- 
ing woods  to  the  garden-banks  of  the  great  river  at  Ag-a-wam , 
he  found  the  fertile  meadows  of  the  stream  owned  by  a  few 
feeble,  broken  bands  of  Indians,  each  governed  by  its  own 
petty  sachem  or  sagamore. 

Prom  each  of  these  petty  tribes  the  early  settlers  of  the 
valley  took  exceeding  care  to  obtain  deeds  of  the  lands  by 
them  owned  and  occupied. 

Thus,  from  '■'■Cut-to-was,  the  right  owner  of  Ag-a-wam  and 
Qwo-wa,"'  his  mother  KevD-e-nask,  the  Tam-a-sham  or  wife  of 
We-na-wis.,  and  Xi-ar-eom,  the  wife  of  Co-a,  the  English 
bought  the  ancient  site  of  Springfield,  by  deed  bearing  date 
the  1.5th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1636, — a  fac-sunile  of  the 
record  of  which  may  be  found  farther  on  in  this  volume,  in 
the  history  of  Springfield.  Prom  Chick-wal-log,  alias  Waw- 
hil-low,  Men-es-scha-lant,  Xas-si-co-ha,  Re-uriks,  Pa-quah-a- 
hat,  As-sel-la-quom-pas,  and  A-wo-nunsk,  wife  of  Wal-lut-ka , 
all  Indians  and  right  owners  of  Non-o-iuckj  they  took  a  deed 
of  Northampton,  bearing  date  24th  September,  1653.* 

Prom  Chick-wal-lopp,  Urn-pan-cha-la,  and  Wamp-shaw,  sa- 
chems of  Xol-wo-togg ^  they  took  a  deedj  of  Hadley,  bearing 
date  2.5th  December,  1658.  And  again,  on  the  8th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1662,  We-qua-gon,  his  wife  A-wo-nunsk,  and  Squomp, 
their  son,  also  deeded  land  in  Hadley. 

From  Um-pan-cha-la ,  alias  Woms-corn,  sachem  of  Nol-wo- 
togg,  they  took  a  deedJ  of  Hatfield,  dated  July  10,  1660. 

Prom  Al-qiuA,  the  Indian  sachem  of  Wo-rc-noak^  they  took 
a  deed§  of  Westfield,  bearing  date  .June  30,  1669. 

From  We-qvM-u-gan  and  Wa-vxi-paw  they  took  the  title  of 
lands  for  the  "  use  and  behoof"  of  the  town  of  Springfield,  by 
deed  ||  bearing  date  in  the  year  1674,  being  parts  of  the  present 
towns  of  West  Sfiringfield  and  Agawam,  and  Nee-sa-hea-gan, 
alias  Squam-scat.  and  Ke-pia-quomp ,  alias  Squi-ma-mop,  also 
deeded  part  of  West  .Springfield  by  deed^  dated  20th  June, 
1666. 

From  yias-se-met,  Pa^noot,  Parn-mook,  Ne-ne-pow-man,  his 
squaw,  Wom-pe-ly,  and  Nes-sa~cas-com,  Indians  of  Squak-heag, 
in  the  year  1671,  they  took  a  deed  of  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  in  Xorthfield  ;  and  again,  on  the  9th 
September.  1673,  they  took  a  deed  from  Nal-lah-am-com-gon 
OT  ya-ia-na~i,  Mas-hep-e-tot,  and  Kis-quan-do  Pam-pat-e-ke-mo, 
"  a  squaw,  which  is  Man-hep-e-tot^ a  daughter,"  of  another  part 
of  Xorthfield.  For  an  account  of  the  Pa^compj-iuck  Indian 
deeds  of  Deerfield  see  history  of  that  town  in  this  work. 

II. 

TWO  FAMILIES  OF  NATIONS. 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  this  continent  the 
Indians  who  inhabited  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  the  basin  of  the  great  lak&s,  and  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  divided  into  two  great  families  of  nations. 
These  two  families  were  soon  known  and  distinguished  by  the 

*  Eecorded  in  r/ffice  of  Eegister  of  Deeds  at  .Springfield,  Book  A,  B,  p.  13. 

t  E*corded  in  Book  of  Deedis  A,  p.  11. 

X  Becorded  in  Book  of  Deede,  Book  A,  p.  6. 

'i  Eecorded  In  Book  of  Deeds  A  B,  p.  .50. 

I  B«corded  in  Book  of  Deedis  A  B,  page  19. 

\  Eer»r4ed  in  Book  of  Deeds  A  B,  page  21. 


whites  as  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  families,  so  named  by 
the  French. 

These  two  families  differed  radically,  both  in  language  and 
lineage,  in  the  manner  of  building  their  wigwams,  as  well  as 
in  many  of  their  manners  and  customs. 

III. 

THE  IROQUOIS. 

The  Iroquois  proper,  the  best  types  and  leading  people  of 
this  family,  were  the  Five  Nations  of  Central  New  York, 
called  by  themselves  the  Ho-de-no-sau-7iee.  To  the  south  of 
the  Five  Nations,  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  were  the 
Andastes,  and  to  the  westward  of  them,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  were  the  Eries.  To  the  northward  of 
Lake  Erie  lay  the  Neutral  Nation,  and  near  them  the  Tobacco 
Nation,  while  the  Hurons,  another  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  that  still  bears  their  name. 
There  was  also  a  branch  of  the  Iroquois  family  in  the  Caro- 
linas, — the  Tusearoras, — who  came  north  and  united  with  the 
Five  Nations  in  1715,  after  which  the  confederacy  was  known 
as  the  Six  Nations.** 

On  every  side  these  few  kindred  bands  of  Iroquois  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  much  more  numerous  tribes  of  the  greater 
Algonquin  family. 

Among  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
there  were  none  so  politic  and  intelligent,  none  so  fierce  and 
brave,  none  with  so  many  germs  of  heroic  virtues  mingled 
with  their  savage  vices,  as  the  true  Iroquois,  the  people  of  the 
Five  Nations  of  Central  New  York.  They  were  a  terror  to  all 
the  surrounding  tribes,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  Algonquin 
speech  and  lineage.  In  1650  they  overran  the  country  of  the 
Hurons ;  in  1651  they  destroyed  the  Neutral  Nation  ;  in  1652 
they  exterminated  the  Eries ;  in  1663  they  ravaged  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pa-comp-tucks  and  Squak-heags,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut ;  in  1672  they  conquered  the  Andastes  and  reduced 
them  to  the  most  abject  submission,  calling  them  the  women 
of  their  tribe  in  derision. 

They  followed  the  war-path,  and  their  war-cry  was  heard 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  southward  to  the  great  gulf,  and 
eastward  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  New  England  na- 
tions mostly,  as  well  as  the  river  tribes  along  the  Hudson, 
whose  warriors  trembled  at  the  name  of  Mohawk,  all  paid 
them  tribute.  The  Montagnais,  on  the  far-ofli"Saguenay,  whom 
the  French  called  the  paupers  of  the  wilderness,  would  start 
from  their  midnight  sleep  and  run  terror-stricken  from  their 
wigwams  into  the  forest  when  but  dreaming  of  the  dreadful 
Iroquois.  They  were  truly  in  their  day  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World,  and  were  justly  styled  "The  Romans  of  the 
West."  "My  pen,"  wrote  the  Jesuit  Father  Ragueneau,  in 
the  year  1650,  in  his  Relations  des  Hurons — "  My  pen  has  no 
ink  black  enough  to  paint  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois.^' 

The  Iroquois  dwelt  in  palisaded  villages  upon  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  watered  their  country. 
The  houses  of  all  the  Iroquois  families  were  built  long  and 
narrow.  They  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
width,  but  often  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
Within  they  built  their  fires  at  intervals  along  the  centre  of 
the  earth-floor,  the  smoke  passing  out  through  openings  in 
the  top,  which  likewise  served  to  let  in  the  light.  In  every 
house  were  many  fires  and  many  families, — every  family 
having  its  own  fire  within  the  space  allotted  to  it. 

From  this  custom  of  having  many  fires  and  many  families 
strung  through  a  long  and  narrow  house  comes  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Indian  name  the  league  of  the  Five  Nations  called 
themselves  by.  This  Indian  name  was  Ho-de-no-sau-nee, 
"The  people  of  the  Long  House."  They  likened  their  con- 
federacy of  five  nations  or  tribes,  stretched  along  a  narrow 
valley  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through  Central  New 

**  See  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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York,  to  one  of  tlicir  Imiu;  wigwams  oontiiininfc  many  families. 
Tlio  Mii/((iirl;s  i;-uiii'(li'il  llio  oastoi'ii  (Iimji-  of  {hi.s  tyi>icul  lonf^ 
house,  wliilo  llie  Sniicus  kept  wiilcli  a(  wcslcrii  (Idor. 

Between  these  doors  ol'  their  couiilry  dwelt  the  < )iici(/((s,  the 
Onondagan,  and  the  C'ayiu/an,  each  nation  around  its  own 
family  fire,  while  the  great  central  council-fire  was  always 
ke])t  brightly  hurniiig  in  the  land  of  the  Onondnf/a.t. 

The  nation  of  the  Iror/uoi.s  to  whom  the  Indians  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  jiaid  unwilling  trihute  was  the  Mohawk. 

In  the  .^I^,f/o//(/i't«t  speech  of  the  Connecticut  Jiiver  Indians 
the  Mohawks  were  called  Mdu-qua-ivoys  or  M<i-i/uas,  that  is 
to  say,  "  man-eaters."* 

The  Mohawk  country  proper,  called  by  themselves  Ga-nc- 
a-ga-o-no-ga,  all  lay  on  and  beyond  the  westerly  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  but  by  right  of  conquest  they  claimed  all  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  sources  of  the  easterly 
branches  of  the  Connecticut. 

By  virtue  of  this  claim  all  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  paid  annual  tribute  to  the  Mohawks. 

Every  year  two  old  Mohawk  chiefs  would  leave  their  castles 
on  the  Mohawk  Eiver,  in  their  elm-bark  canoes,  and  crossing 
the  Hudson,  ascend  the  Has-sieke  (Hoosac)  to  its  head,  and 
carrying  them  over  the  mountain  range,  re-embark  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ag-a-wam  (Westiield  Eiver)  and  the  Deerfield 
Eiver,  come  down  to  the  villages  of  the  Wo-r-o-noaks,  the 
Ag-a-wams,  the  Non-o-tucks,  the  Pa-comp-tucks,  the  Squak- 
heags,  in  the  valley,  and  to  the  Nip-mucks  at  the  head  of  the 
Chicopee,  and  gather  the  wampum  in  which  tribute  was  paid. 

As  will  be  seen  further  on  in  these  pages,  when  all  these 
river  tribes  joined  King  Philip  in  his  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  whites  in  New  England  the  Mohatcks  sided  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  did  material  service  against  Philip. f 

IV. 

THE  ALGONQUIN  FAMILY. 

Surrounding  the  few  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  on  every  hand 
dwelt  the  much  more  numerous  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family, 
to  which  belonged  all  the  New  England  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  Indians  who  dwelt  east  of  the  Hudson. 

Northward  of  the  Iroquois  were  the  Nipissings,  La  Pciite 
Natio7i,  and  La  Nation  de  I'IsIe,  and  other  tribes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ottowa  Eiver.  Along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
dwelt  the  Algonquins  proper,  the  Abenaquis,  the  Montagnais, 
and  other  roving  bands  below  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 

The  Algonquins  and  Montagnais,  and  the  other  wild  rovers 
of  the  country  of  the  Saguenay,  who  subsisted  mostly  by  the 
chase,  were  often  during  the  long  Canadian  winters,  when 
game  grew  scarce,  driven  by  hunger  to  subsist  for  many  weeks 
together  upon  the  buds  and  bark,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
young  wood,  of  forest-trees.  Hence  their  hereditary  enemies, 
the  more  favored  Mohawks,  called  them  in  mockery  of  their 
condition  Ad-i-ron-daks,  that  is  to  say  trec-eate7-s.  This  name, 
thus  borne  in  derision,  was  given  by  Prof.  Emmons  to  the 
principal  mountain  chain  of  Northern  New  York,  and  has 
since  been  applied  to  its  whole  wilderness  region,  now  so 
famous  as  a  summer  resort.  J 

The  New  England  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family  dwelt 
mostly  along  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  larger  streams. 
In  Maine  the  Et-ct-che-m.ins  dwelt  farthest  east  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  Eiver.  The  Abenaquis,  with  their  kindred  tribe 
the  Taratines,  had  their  hunting-grounds  in  the  valley  of  the 
Penobscot,  and  as  far  west  as  the  river  Saco  and  the  Piscata- 
qua.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Hampshire,  and  over 
the  Massachusetts  border,  dwelt  the  Penna.cook  or  Pawtuckct 
tribe.  The  Massachusetts  nation  had  their  home  along  the 
bay  of  that  name  and  the  contiguous  islands.    It  was  a  tradi- 


*  Brief  History  by  Inci  oiwo  Matlior,  p.  38. 
t  Conn.  Col.  Koc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  4fil,  etc. 

X  Sec  IliBUjiical  SlickliesofNoitlicrn  Now  York,  liy  N.  B.  SylvoBtor,  pp.39,40. 


tion  of  this  tribe  that  they  formerly  dwelt  farther  to  the  south- 
west, near  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  lieiuM;  their  name  Mass- 
a.d-rh.ii-Kif ,  "  near  the  great  mountains. "jj 

The  Wampanoags  or  Pokanokcts  dwelt  along  the  easterly 
sh(jr<!  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  Southeastern  Ehode  Island,  and 
in  the  contiguous  part  of  Massachusetts  adjoining  these,  being 
near  neighbors  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  The  Nansets 
along  Cape  Cod  were  a  family  of  the  Wam,punoa(js,  and  paid 
them  tribute.  Next  in  line  were  the  Narragansidts,  and  their 
sister  tribe  the  Nyuntics,  along  the  westerly  shore  of  Narra- 
gansett Bay,  in  Western  Rhode  Island.  Between  the  Narra- 
yansctts  and  the  river  Thames  in  Southeastern  Connecticut, 
then  called  the  Pequot  Eiver,  dwelt  the  Pequot  nation  ;  and 
between  the  Pequots  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
Eiver  was  the  home  of  Uncus  and  his  Mahicans. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticvit  the  territory  of  the  Mo- 
hawks was  supposed  to  begin  ;  and  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
-and  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Vermont,  no  Indian  tribes 
had  permanent  homes.  This  large  territory  was  a  beaver- 
hunting  country  of  the  Iroquois. 

Before  the  great  distemper  visited  these  New  England  In- 
dian nations,  just  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Plymouth  Pil- 
grims, their  numbers  must  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  souls.  Of  these  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island 
probably  contained  one-half. 

V. 

THE   INDIANS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts  was  occu- 
pied by  several  tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  owe  some  sort  of  fealty  to  the  Nipnmcks  or  Nipnets 
of  Central  Massachusetts,  if  not  to  the  more  powerful  Pequots, 
Wampanoags,  and  Narragansetts. 

Ag-a-wams. — In  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Springfield  dwelt  the  Ag-a-ivam  Indians.  They  claimed  all  the 
territory  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut,  between  the 
Enfield  Palls  below  and  the  South  Hadley  Palls  above.  The 
principal  village  of  the  Ag-a-wams  was  situated  on  the  Pecowsic 
Brook,  which  heads  in  the  eastern  part  of  Longmeadow  and 
discharges  into  the  Connecticut  nearly  on  the  town  line  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Longmeadow  ;  another  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ag-a-wam  Eiver,  and  probably  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  county. 

On  a  peculiarly-shaped  bluff",  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  centre  of  Springfield  and  some  fifty  rods  southeasterly 
of  the  east  end  of  the  new  bridge  crossing  to  Agawam  and  on 
what  is  called  "  Long  Hill,"  they  had  a  strong  palisaded  work 
overlooking  the  valley  and  virtually  impregnable  to  Indian 
attack.  It  was  protected  on  all  sides  excepting  a  narrow  neck, 
fifty  yards  in  width,  which  connected  it  with  the  mainland  by 
steep  banks  descending  to  two  deep  ravines  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  to  the  bottom-lands  bordering  the  Connecticut  on 
the  west.  Water  was  convenient  immediately  under  the  wall 
of  the  fortress  on  the  south,  and  the  whole  area,  occupying 
from  one  to  two  acres,  was  admirably  adapted  for  defense 
against  anything  except  artillery. 

The  meadows  or  corn-planting  grounds  of  the  Ag-a-wams, 
called  by  them  muck-cos-quit-taj,  were  quite  extensive.  On 
the  leaf  of  the  book  containing  the  record  of  the  first  Indian 
deed  of  what  is  now  Springfield  and  vicinity  is  a  memorandum 
in  the  following  words,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  John 
Holyoke,  in  the  year  1679,  which  contains  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion, doubtless,  of  the  situation  of  the  various  corn-planting 
meadows  of  the  Ag-a-wams  : 

"Memorandum:  Agaam  or  Agawam.  It  is  that  meadow 
on  the  South  of  Agawam  Eiv"'  whecr  y=  English  did  first  build 
a  house,  w'''  now  we  comonly  cal  y=  house  meadow,  that  piece 
of  ground  is  it  w°''  y=  Indians  do  call  Agawam,  &  y'  y"  English 

g  See  Collections  of  Couu.  His.  Soc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  8. 
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kept  residence  -who  first  came  to  settle  and  plant  at  Spring- 
field now  so  called  :  &  at  y'  place  it  was  (as  is  supposed)  that 
this  j)urchase  was  made  of  the  Indians.  Quana  is  the  middle 
medow  adjoyning  to  Agaw™  (ft-  house  meadow.  Masacksick  is 
T*  y'  English  call  the  Longmeadow  below  Springfield,  on  y« 
East  of  Quinecticat  Eiver  ;  Usquaiok  is  the  Mil  Eiver  w*  the 
land  adjoyning  ;  Xay asset  is  the  lands  of  Three  corner  meadow 
&  of  the  Plaine." 

From  the  date  of  the  first  settlement,  in  the  year  1636,  the 
Ag-a-icam  Indians  lived  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  their 
white  neighbors  until  the  year  1675,  when  they  joined  King 
Philip  in  his  war  of  extermination.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  day  of  October,  1675,  they  admitted  into  their  fort  three 
hundred  hostile  Indians,  who  assisted  them  on  the  morrow  in 
the  burning  of  Springfield.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Maj.  Treat 
with  his  men  from  Connecticut,  and  Maj.  Pynchon  with  the 
Springfield  troops  from  Hadley,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  burn- 
ing, TTf-jJ/o-^/fl?;,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  ^-l^(7-a-urt?;;.s  and  ring- 
leader in  the  aftair,  with  all  his  people  suddenly  left  their  vil- 
lage, fort,  and  corn-planting  ground,  never  to  return. 

Wo-RO-xOAKS. — Ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  Agawam  Eiver, 
in  a  direction  nearly  west  from  Springfield,  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Westfield,  dwelt  the  tribe  of  Indians  called  the 
Wo-ro-noaks,  who  were  a  part  of  the  Ag-a-wams. 

The  Wo-ro-noaks  were  ftimous  for  the  number  of  beaver- 
skins  and  other  furs  caught  by  them  on  the  near  mountains 
to  the  west  of  them,  along  both  branches  of  the  Agawam, 
now  Westfield  Eiver,  and  in  the  marshes  at  their  head-waters. 
So  famous  was  their  village  for  its  furs  that  Governor  Hop- 
kins, of  Hartford,  as  early  as  the  year  1640,'obtained  a  grant 
of  land  there,  and  that  year  or  the  next  built  trading-houses 
there.  This  grant  was  made  to  him  by  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, who  supposed  it  to  be  within  their  jurisdiction.  But  the 
earliest  surveys  showed  it  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  the  Connecticut  settlement 
was  abandoned. 

Xox-o-Ti:cKS.— Above  the  point  in  the  Connecticut  Eiver 
where  it  breaks  through  between  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke 
its  valley  widens  and  the  river  takes  an  extremely  tortuous 
course,  winding  around  two  or  three  peninsulas  which  are 
almost  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Had- 
ley. Between  Xorthampton  and  Mount  Tom  is  another  of 
these  bends  in  the  river,  which  is  called  the  Oxbow,  in  the 
middle  of  which  lies  an  island. 

The  name  Xoen-tuk,  Xo-ah-tuk,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Non- 
o-tuek,  means  "in  the  middle  of  the  river,"  in  allusion  to 
such  peninsulas  and  islands. 

The -Vo«-o-^!<c/:.s  claimed  all  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  from  the  head  of  the  South  Hadley  Palls  to  the  south  side 
of  Mount  We-cfuompf,  now  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain. 

They  had  several  villages  and  forts  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  numerous  corn-planting  fields  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  acres  each.  Their  principal  fort  was  on  a  high  bank 
near  the  mouth  of  Half- Way  Brook,  between  Northampton 
and  Hadley.  This  fort  was  occupied  until  the  night  of  the  24th 
Augtist,  when  Um-pan-eha-la,  chief  sachem  of  the  Non-o-tucks, 
left  the  land  with  all  his  tribe  for  some  far-otf  Western  home, 
no  one  knows  whither.  Another  fort,  containing  about  an 
acre  inclosed,  was  occupied  by  another  Non-o-tuek  sachem, 
called  Quon-qviont.  It  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
Hadley,  on  a  ridge  between  East  and  West  School  Meadow. 

Pa-comp-tucks. — In  the  fertile  valley  of  Deerfield  Eiver, 
and  on  its  adjoining  hills,  dwelt  the  Pa^com.p-tuckH,  the  most 
numerous,  best  known,  warlike,  and  powerful  tribe  in  the 
valley.  They  claimed  all  the  country  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  from  Mount  We-quompa  to  the  north  side  of  the 
meadow  called  Ncd-lo^ham-com-gon,  now  Bennett's  Meadow, 
in  Northfield,  and  indefinitely  westward.  Their  principal 
fort  wa.s  on  what  is  now  known  as  Fort  Hill,  which  is  about 
one-half  mile  northeast  of  the  Deerfield  meeting-house.  Their 


corn-planting  fields  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  Eiver. 
Here  they  raised  such  quantities  of  corn  that  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1638  they  furnished  fifty  canoe-loads  for  the  starving 
people  of  Connecticut,  impoverished  by  the  Pequot  war  of  the 
year  before. 

In  the  year  1656,  Uncas,  with  his  Mahicans,  made  war  upon 
the  Pa-comp-tucks,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  next 
year  the  Pa-comp-tucks  invaded  the  country  of  Uncas  and  did 
his  people  considerable  damage. 

In  the  year  1663  the  Mohawks  made  war  upon  the  Pa-comji- 
tucks,  and  invaded  their  country.  They  attacked  the  fort  on 
Fort  Hill,  and  carried  it  after  a  severe  contest,  driving  the  Pa- 
comp-tucks  before  them  with  great  slaughter.  From  this  severe 
blow  the  Pa-comp-tucks  never  recovered.  In  the  year  1669  the 
Pa-comp-tucks,  Non-o-tucks,  and  Squak-heags  united  with  the 
Massachusetts  Indians  and  the  Narragansetts  in  an  expedition 
into  the  Mohawk  country.  Chic-ka-taw-hut,  the  chief  sachem 
of  the  Massachusetts  tribe,  was  in  command.  The  band  num- 
bered some  seven  hundred  warriors.  They  penetrated  the  Mo- 
hawk country  and  laid  siege  to  the  nearest  castle,  called  Te-hon- 
de-lo-ga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie  kill,  afterwards  the  site 
of  Fort  Hunter.  But  failing  in  the  attempt,  the  allied  tribes 
retreated  towards  their  own  country.  The  Mohawks  followed, 
and  making  a  detour  formed  an  ambuscade,  into  which  the 
Eastern  Indians  fell  and  suffered  fearful  loss.  After  King 
Philip's  war  the  Pa-comp-tucks  went  west,  and  settling  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoosac  Eiver, 
became  known  as  the  Schaghticoke  Indians.  A  part  of  the 
Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts  fled  with  them.* 

Squak-heags. — On  the  northerly  border  of  the  State,  at 
what  is  now  Northfield,  dwelt  the  fourth  tribe  of  river  Indians. 
Their  country  reached  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  north- 
erly beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State.  The  Squak-heags  were 
allied  by  consanguinity  to  the  Pennacooks  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire sea-coast.  They  had  numerous  corn-planting  fields,  and 
also  villages  and  forts.  The  famous  fishing-ground  which 
they  called  Pas-quams-cut,  now  Turner's  Falls,  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Squak-heags.  When  the  Mohawks,  in  the  year 
1663,  invaded  the  Pa-comp-tucks  they  also  overran  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Squak-heags,  captured  all  their  forts,  destroyed 
their  villages,  and  drove  them  from  their  homes.  From  this 
blow  as  a  tribe  they  never  recovered. f  In  King  Philip's  war 
Squakheag  was  an  important  post  to  the  hostile  Indians.  At 
its  close  the  Squak-heags  went  east  and  north  into  Canada. 

Forts. — The  Indians  of  the  valley  built  their  forts  on  high 
bluffs  near  springs  of  water,  and  usually  on  or  not  far  from 
the  bank  of  some  river.  The  forts  were  circular  in  form,  in- 
closing about  one  acre  of  ground,  and  constructed  of  palisades 
set  close  together  in  the  ground,  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  Within  they  built  rows  of  wigwams  along  both 
sides  of  well-defined  streets. 

Wigwams. — The  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  tiimily  of  na- 
tions built  their  wigwams  small  and  circular,  and  for  one  or 
two  families  only,  unlike  the  Iroquois  nations,  who  built  theirs 
long  and  narrow,  each  for  the  use  of  many  families.  The  Al- 
(/oMi/Miw-shaped  wigwam  of  the  valley  tribes  was  made  of 
poles  set  up  around  a  circle,  from  ton  to  twelve  feet  across. 
The  poles  met  together  at  the  top,  thus  forming  a  conical 
frame-work,  which  was  covered  with  bark  mats  or  skins  ;  in 
the  centre  was  their  fireplace,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a 
hole  in  the  top.  In  these  wigwams  men,  women,  children, 
and  dogs  crowded  promiscuously  together  in  distressing  viola- 
tion of  all  our  rules  of  modern  housekeeping. 

Corn-Planting  Fields. — The  meadows  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  were  famous  in  Indian  annals  for  their  corn-fields. 
Every  autumn,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  came  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, in  which  they  set  fire  to  the  woods  and  fields,  and  thus 


*  See  paper  by  John  Fitcli,  in  New  York  His.  Mag.,  June,  1876. 
f  History  of  NortlifitlJ,  by  Temple  nnJ  Slieldon. 
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burned  over  the  wliolo  country,  both  upland  and  meadow,  once 
a  year.  This  burning  destroyed  all  tliu  uiulerbrusli,  luid 
mostly  all  the  tiiiibor  on  the  uj)lands  save  that  growing  iu 
swales  and  on  wet  lands.  When  the  whites  came  they  found 
much  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  bai-e  of  timber  as  tlic 
Western  prairies.  Their  corn-fields  on  the  meadows  usually 
contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  ground.  One  tool 
for  planting  was  all  they  had.  This  was  a  hoe,  made  of  the 
shoulder-blade  of  a  door  or  moose,  or  a  clam-shell  fastened  into 
a  wooden  bundle.  For  manure  they  covered  over  a  fish  in 
each  hill  of  corn  at  ])lanting-time.  Their  jilanting-time  was 
about  the  10th  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  buttornut-leaves  were 
as  large  as  squirrels'  ears.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
large  extent  of  their  planting-fields,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
Pa-comp-tucks  alone  planted  in  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  River 
in  the  spring  of  1676,  the  second  year  of  Philip's  war,  about 
three  hundred  acres.  Perhaps  this  was  an  exaggerated  story, 
and  that  one  hundred  acres  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 
But  Philip  was  killed  in  the  summer  following,  and  the  Pa- 
corwp-tucks  abandoned  their  unharvested  corn-field  for  the  new 
home  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoosac.  They  took  what  is  now  the  "  Tunnel  Eoute"  for  the 
west.  The  women  did  all  the  corn-planting  and  raising,  but 
the  men  alone  planted  and  took  care  of  the  tobacco.  It  was 
too  sacred  a  plant  for  women  to  handle  or  smoke,  and  no  young 
brave  was  allowed  to  use  it  until  he  had  made  himself  a  name 
in  the  chase  or  on  the  war-path. 

Food. — The  Indians  had  fish  and  game,  nuts,  roots,  berries, 
acorns,  corn,  squashes,  a  kind  of  bean  now  called  seiva-bean, 
and  a  species  of  sunflower  whose  tuberous  root  was  like  the 
artichoke. 

Pish  were  taken  with  lines  or  nets  made  of  the  sinews  of 
the  deer  or  of  the  fibres  of  the  dog-bane.  Their  fish-hooks  were 
made  of  the  bones  of  fishes  and  birds. 

They  caught  the  moose,  the  dear,  and  the  bear  in  the  win- 
ter season  by  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  by  snaring  or 
in  pitfalls.    In  the  summer  they  took  a  variety  of  birds. 

They  cooked  their  fish  and  flesh  by  roasting  before  the  fire 
on  the  point  of  a  long  stick,  or  by  boiling  in  stone  or  wooden 
vessels.  They  made  water  to  boil,  not  by  hanging  over  the 
fire,  but  by  the  immersion  in  it  of  heated  stones.  Their  corn 
boiled  alone  they  called  hominy;  when  mixed  with  beans  it 
was  succotash.  They  made  a  cake  of  meal,  pounded  fine  by 
a  stone-pestle  in  a  wooden  mortar,  which  they  called  nookhik, 
corrupted  by  the  English  into  "  no  cake."* 

Social  Condition. — Their  government  was  entirely  patri- 
archal. Each  Indian  was  in  his  solitary  cabin  the  head  of  his 
family.  His  wife  was  treated  as  a  slave,  and  did  all  the  drudg- 
ery. The  only  law  that  bound  the  Indian  was  the  custom 
of  his  tribe.  Subject  to  that  only,  he  was  as  free  as  the  air  he 
breathed,  following  the  bent  of  his  own  wild  will.  Over 
tribes  were  principal  chiefs  called  sachems,  and  inferior  ones 
called  sagamores.  The  succession  was  always  in  the  female 
line.  Their  war-chiefs  were  not  necessarily  sachems  in  time 
of  peace.  They  won  their  distinction  only  by  prowess  on  the 
war-path. 

The  language  of  the  Indian,  in  the  terms  of  modern  com- 
parative philology,  was  neither  the  monosyllabic,  like  the 
Chinese,  nor  inflectiny,  like  that  of  the  civilized  Caucasian 
stock,  but  •was  agglutinating ,  like  many  of  the  northwestern 
Asiatic  tribes,  and  those  of  southeastern  Europe.  They  express 
ideas  by  stringing  words  together  in  one  compound  vocable. 
The  Algonquin  languages  were  not  euphonious,  like  the  h'o- 
quois  dialects,  but  were  harsh,  and  full  of  consonants.  Con- 
trast the  Iroquois  names,  Ta-wa-sen-ta,  Hi-a-wat-ha,  or  0-no- 

*  Wliat  we  now  call  johnny-calto,  in  the  early  days  was  known  as  jommeij- 
cake,  fi'oni  the  facility  with  wliich  it  wiw  caniod  while  traveling.  It  is  said  that 
It  was  changed  to  joknny-cako  in  honor  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Con- 
necticut, tlio  friend  of  Wasljington,  wlio  always  addressoil  hijii  familiarly  as 
"Brother  Jonathan."   Hence  that  title  of  tlio  typical  Yankee  to  tliis  <lay. 


a-la-go-na,  with  the  Algonquin  names,  Squak-heag,  Qua-boag, 
or  Wampan-oag. 

Kkliuion. — The  Inilian  had  l)ut  the  crudest  possible  ideas, 
if  any  at  all,  of  an  abstract  religion.  He  had  no  priests,  no 
altars,  no  sacrifice.  His  medicine  men  were  mere  conjurers. 
Yet  he  was  superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  and  spiritualized 
everything  in  nature.  The  mysterious  realm  about  him  he 
did  not  attempt  to  unravel,  but  bowed  submissively  before  it 
with  what  crude  ideas  he  had  of  religion  and  worship.  The 
flight  or  cry  of  a  bird,  the  humming  of  a  bee,  the  crawling 
of  an  insect,  the  turning  of  a  loaf,  the  whisper  of  a  breeze, 
were  to  him  mystic  signals  of  good  or  evil  import,  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  the  most  important  relations  of  life. 

In  dreams  the  Indian  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
They  seemed  to  him  to  be  revelations  from  the  spirit-world, 
guiding  him  to  the  places  where  his  game  lurked  and  to  the 
haunts  of  his  enemies.  He  invoked  their  aid  on  all  occasions. 
They  taught  him  how  to  cure  the  sick,  and  revealed  to  him 
his  guardian  spirit,  as  well  as  all  the  secrets  of  his  good  or 
evil  destiny. 

Although  the  Indian  has  been  for  three  centuries  in  more 
or  less  contact  with  the  civilized  life  of  the  white  man,  he  is 
still  the  untamed  child  of  nature.  "  He  will  not,"  says  Park- 
man,  "  learn  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  he  and  his  forest 
must  perish  together.  The  stern,  unchanging  features  of  his 
mind  excite  our  admiration  from  their  very  immutability  ; 
and  we  look  with  deep  interest  on  the  fate  of  this  irreclaima- 
ble son  of  the  wilderness,  the  child  who  will  not  be  weaned 
from  the  breast  of  his  rugged  mother,  "f 


CHAPTER  VL 

EAHLY  EXPLORERS-EARLY  PATENTS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND-THE  CHARTER  OP  THE  COLONY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 

I. 

EARLY  EXPLOEEES. 

As  the  early  settlers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  were  them- 
selves among  the  comparatively  early  voyagers  to  the  New 
World,  and  in  coming  here  suffered  the  dangers  of  the  deep 
incident  to  early  navigation,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
properly  to  understand  their  history,  briefly  to  consider  the 
voyagers  who  preceded  them,  as  well  as  the  results  of  their 
explorations  and  attempts  at  settlement. 

If  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Euro- 
peans belongs  forever  to  Columbus,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1492,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  the  honor  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  belongs  to  John  Cabot  and  his  son, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  under  Henry  VII.  of  England.  If  neither 
can  justly  claim  that  glory  or  this  honor,  but  both  must  give 
way  to  the  Scandinavian  mariners, — the  Northmen  of  the 
tenth  century, — then  it  was  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land that  the  first  white  men  landed,  and  within  her  borders 
that  the  first  white  settlement  was  attempted  on  the  wild 
American  shore. 

Of  this  visit  of  the  Danes  to  America  in  the  tenth  century 
there  is  considerable  evidence,  amounting  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration of  the  theory;  but  there  are  still  some  missing  links 
in  the  chain  of  testimony,  which,  until  supplied,  will  forever 
place  the  matter,  with  the  burial-place  of  Moses,  the  coming 
of  the  Etruscans  to  Italy,  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  and 
the  story  of  the  Western  mound-builders,  among  the  unsolved 
problems  of  history. 

THE  NORTHMEN. 

The  historical  evidence  upon  the  coming  of  the  Danes  to 
America  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  consists  principally  in 

f  Oonspiracy  of  Poiitiivc,  Vol.  I.,  p.  44. 
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extracts  from  the  compositions  of  some  eighteen  writers, 
chiefly  Icehmdic,  which  have  heen  published  by  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen. 

If  the  accounts  of  these  waiters  are  not  romance,  but  are 
veritable  history,  then  about  the  year  986  one  Biorne  sailed 
from  Iceland  for  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  who  had 
preceded  him  thither.  He  was  overtaken  by  fogs  and  lost  his 
way.  "When  the  weather  cleared,  and  he  recovered  his  lost 
reckoning,  to  his  surprise  he  discovered  that,  while  he  was 
sailing  in  the  wrong  direction,  on  his  larboard-side  lay  a  low 
woodland  shore.  Continuing  the  same  course  for  nine  days, 
he  reached  Greenland  in  a  direction  directly  opposite  to  that 
with  which  the  voyage  had  been  begun. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  direction  Biorne  was  sailing  after 
having  recovered  his  reckoning,  that  he  saw  on  his  larboard- 
side  the  '•  low  and  wooded  land"  of  the  eastern  shore  of  North 
America.  If  the  accotmt  of  this  voyage  is  trustworthy,  Biorne 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

For  fourteen  years  the  discovery  of  Biorne  was  talked 
about  by  the  Danish  navigators,  when,  in  the  year  1000,  Lief 
Ericson,  with  a  single  ship  and  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  went  in 
search  of  the  newly-found  land.  Lief  found  it  and,  landing, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Helluland,  signifying  in  Icelandic  the 
land  of  slate.  Ee-embarking  and  sailing  southerly  along  the 
coast,  he  came  to  a  country  "well  wooded  and  level,"  which 
he  called  Markland.  in  allusion  to  its  wood.  Sailing  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  out  of  sight  of  land  for  two  days  more, 
he  came  to  an  island,  along  whose  northern  shore  he  passed 
westwardly,  and  reaching  the  mainland  went  on  shore  and 
built  huts,  in  which  he  passed  the  winter.  One  of  his  men,  a 
German,  while  wandering  in  the  woods  found  an  abundance 
of  wild  grapes,  such  as  wine  was  made  of  in  his  own  country, 
and  from  this  circumstance  Lief  called  the  country  Vinland. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  Helluland  was  applied  bj^  Lief 
to  the  rocky  shore  of  Labrador,  long  since  famous  for  its  beds 
of  dark  Laurentian  rock,  mistaken  by  him  for  slate.  Mark- 
land  may  have  been  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Vinland  was  the  southeastern  shore  of  Massachusetts  and 
Khode  Island.  In  the  year  1003  Thorwald,  and  in  the  year 
100-5  Thorflnn,  are  said  to  have  visited  Yinland,  and  such  visits 
are  said  to  have  been  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

But  whether  the  Northmen  were  or  were  not  the  first  Euro- 
pean explorers  of  the  New  "World,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year 
1497,  but  five  years  after  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  the 
Cabots — father  and  sons — discovered  and  explored  the  coast  of 
Iforth  America  in  the  region  of  New  England,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  British  claim  to  such  vast  American  pos- 
sessioiLS. 

John  Cabot  was  a  merchant  of  Venice,  who  settled  at  Bris- 
tol, invited  by  the  peaceful  commercial  policy  of  Henry  VII. 

On  the  oth  day  of  March,  1496,  Henry  granted  to  John  Cabot 
and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sancius,  and  Sebastian, — the  last  of 
whom,  Sebastian,  was  born  in  England,  at  Bristol,  in  1477, — 
his  royal  letters-patent  authorizing  them  to  "  sail  to  all  parts, 
countries,  and  seas  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
North,  under  our  banners  and  ensigns,  with  five  ships  of  what 
burden  or  quantity  soever  they  may  be,  to  seek  out,  discover, 
and  find  whatsoever  isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces  of 
the  heathen  and  infidels,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  they  may  be,  which  before  this  time 
have  been  unknown  to  all  Christians." 

The  Cabots,  by  these  letters-patent,  were  to  occupy,  subdue, 
possess,  and  govern  such  regions  as  they  might  discover  for 
their  own  behoof,  but  in  the  name  of  England,  the  king  to 
have  one-fifth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  This  was 
the  first  patent  for  discovery  issued  by  the  British  crown. 

In  May,  1497,  Cabot,  with  his  son  Sebastian,  set  out  on  his 
voyage.  His  fleet  consisted  of  two,  or  perhaps  five  ships, 
with  three  hundred  men  on  board.    The  expedition  touched 


at  Iceland,  and  from  thence  sailed  boldly  into  the  unknown, 
mysterious  ^est  in  search  of  gold  and  empire.  They  were  the 
first  in  the  search  for  the  still  undiscovered  northwest  passage 
to  the  "harbor  of  Cathay,"  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia,  all 
unconscious  of  the  mighty  continent  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  desire.  Unexpectedly  soon  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador.  Cabot  first  sailed 
northwardly  along  the  coast  in  search  of  the  northwestern 
passage  as  far  as  the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Although  in  July,  the  cold  became  intense,  and  he  reversed 
his  course,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Eailing  in  his  object  he  returned,  taking  to 
the  king  as  trophies  three  American  Indians.  The  Cabots 
probably  saw  nothing  but  the  bays  and  headlands  along  the 
shores,  but  upon  their  discovery  rests  England's  claim  to  her 
North  American  possessions. 

The  next  year  the  king  renewed  his  patent  to  John  Cabot. 
But  John  Cabot  presently  died,  and  whether  his  son  Sebastian 
made  a  second  voyage  to  America  is  one  of  history's  unsolved 
problems. 

In  the  year  1500  the  Portugese  admiral.  Gasper  Cortereal, 
made  a  voyage  to  America,  sailed  along  the  coast  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  returned  with  a  number  of  Indian 
captives,  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the  country. 

John  Verazzano,  a  Florentine,  sailing  in  the  service  of 
France,  in  the  year  1524  made  a  voyage  to  America,  which 
was  followed  by  results  as  important  to  France  as  Cabot's 
voyage  was  to  England.  Verazzano,  during  this  voyage,  lay 
at  anchor  for  fifteen  days  in  what  is  now  the  harbor  of  New- 
port, and  entered  the  Hudson  Eiver  more  than  eighty  years 
before  the  visit  of  the  explorer  whose  name  it  bears.  About 
the  same  time,  in  the  year  1524  or  1525,  Stephen  Gomez  was 
fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
some  merchants  of  Coruiia  and  sent  on  a  voyage  in  quest 
of  the  northwest  passage.  He  first  touched  at  Newfound- 
land, and  then  passing  Cape  Cod,  sailed  through  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  also  entered  the  Hudson,  which  he  named  the  JRio 
de  San  Antonio.  In  the  year  1655,  Jacques  Cartier,  the  emi- 
nent mariner  of  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  on  the  10th  of  August 
of  that  year,  it  being  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  discovered 
the  bay  and  river  of  that  name,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  French  claim  to  Canada. 

These  discoveries  opened  a  large  field  for  industry  and  tempt- 
ing sources  of  profit  to  European  adventurers.  As  early  as 
the  year  1503,  only  three  years  behind  Cortereal,  fishing-vessels 
began  to  arrive  at  Newfoundland  and  along  the  coast  from 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  and  by  the  year  1517,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  no  less  than  fifty  ships, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  were  engaged  in  these  fish- 
eries. 

Henry  VIII.  paid  little  attention  to  American  discovery. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1548,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  that  Parliament  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  passed 
laws  protecting  English  fishermen  on  the  American  coast. 

But  it  was  not  until  during  the  last  half  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  American  con- 
tinent was  undertaken  by  Englishmen.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert was  the  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  bis 
fellow-soldier  in  the  Protestant  armies  of  France.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  Parliament,  was  well  versed  in  geographical 
and  commercial  knowledge,  and  the  well-known  author  of  a 
"Discourse  to  prove  a  Passage  by  the  Northwest  to  Cathaia 
and  the  East  Indies." 

With  Ealeigh,  he  cordially  embraced  the  scheme  of  the 
colonization  of  North  America.  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Peru  were  pouring  immense  wealth  into  Spain.  How 
could  London  and  Bristol  behold  unmoved  the  strange  pros- 
perity of  Cadiz?  The  queen  gave  Sir  Humplirej-  Gilbert  a 
patent,  conveying  privileges  on  him  similar  to  those  granted 
by  Henry  VII.  to  John  Cabot.    He  and  his  heirs  were  to  be 
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proprietors  of  such  countries,  paying  homage  therefor  to  the 
crown  of  Englaiid,  togc^thc^r  with  on(i-lil'l.li  pari  of  all  jjroc^ious 
motals  found.  Sir  JIumphrcy  was  given  luimiiralty  jurisdic- 
tion over  neighboring  seas  as  well  as  full  power  to  govern  on 
the  hind.  After  making  his  lirst  attempt,  which  proved 
abortive,  Gilbert  finally  set  sail  the  second  time,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1583,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  five  ships. 
Ho  reached  the  coast  of  North  America,  on  the  fifty-first 
parallel,  north  latitude,  July  30,  and  on  the  3d  of  August 
entered  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  in  Newfoundland.  On  tin; 
6th  of  August  he  landed,  and,  pitching  his  tent  on  shore, 
called  around  him  the  commanders  of  the  tliirty-si.\  lishing- 
vessels  of  ditterent  nations  he  had  found  there,  and,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  took  possession  of  the  territory  in  the 
name  of  the  British  crown.  His  commission  was  read  and 
interpreted,  a  turf  and  a  twig  were  formally  delivered  to  him 
in  token  of  investiture  and  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and 
proclamation  made  of  his  authority  to  govern  the  country  for 
two  hundred  leagues  on  every  side.  He  set  up  a  pillar  with 
the  royal  arms  affixed  thereto  graven  on  lead,  and  made  grants 
of  land  in  severalty  for  erecting  stands  for  curing  fish. 

But  this  attempt  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  at  settlement, 
the  first  made  by  Englishmen  on  American  soil,  heads  also 
the  long  list  of  frustrated  settlements  whose  sad  details  are 
more  interesting  to  the  historian  than  those  of  many  a  suc- 
cessful one.  His  search  for  gold  was  unavailing.  His  com- 
pany was  unused  to  hardships,  and  many  sickened  and  died. 
One  disaster  followed  another,  and,  utterly  discouraged,  Gil- 
bert sailed  for  England.  He  took  passage  himself  on  the 
least  seaworthy  vessel,  thus  choosing  the  place  of  danger  ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  September  his  little  ship,  in  a  violent  storm, 
went  to  the  bottom,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  The 
last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  by  those  who  survived  on 
other  ships  were,  "  We  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 

After  Gilbert's  death  his  patent  was  renewed  to  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  who,  in  1-584  and  the  following  year,  made  his  attempt 
to  colonize  Virginia,  so  named  in  honor  of  England's  virgin 
queen. 

EARLIEST  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  was  in  the  year  1602,  nineteen  years  after  the  failure  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  that  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  a  mariner 
of  the  West  of  England,  under  the  command  and  with  the 
consent  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  the  cost  among  others  of 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  a  small  ship 
called  the  "Concord,"  set  sail  for  "the  north  part  of  Vir- 
ginia" with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  Gosnold 
sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  had  with  him 
a  company  of  thirty-two  persons,  eight  of  whom  were  seamen, 
and  twenty  men  to  become  planters.  On  the  14th  of  May  he 
saw  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  soon  after  taking  a  large 
quantity  of  fish  near  a  headland,  he  named  it  Cape  Cod. 

Gosnold,  Brereton,  and  three  others  went  on  shore,  being  the 
first  Englishmen  who  are  known  to  have  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  Massachusetts.  Sailing  southerly  and  westerly  to  the  south 
of  Nantucket,  Gosnold,  after  landing  at  No-man^ s-land,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Martha's  Vincyai-d,  since  transferred 
to  the  larger  island,  reached  an  island  now  called  by  the  In- 
dian name  of  Cut-ty-lmnk,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
settlement.  In  three  weeks  after  landing  he  had  dug  a  cellar, 
prepared  timber,  and  built  a  house  fortified  with  palisades 
after  the  Indian  fashion.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  planters 
and  the  sailors  as  to  their  provisions,  and  a  party  going  out  in 
search  of  shell-fish  was  attacked  by  hostile  savages.  Becom- 
ing discouraged,  at  the  end  of  a  month  from  landing  on  the 
island  (josnold  abandoned  his  settlement  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. But  his  enter|)risc,  although  a  present  failure,  was  fruit- 
ful in  its  coMscqueiices.  Out  of  it  slowly  developed  the  linal 
settlement  of  Now  England.  Such  glowing  accounts  were 
giv(^n  by  his  men  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  saiu- 


brity  of  the  climate  that  other  expeditions  soon  followed. 
1'h(!  land  was  "overgrown,"  said  they,  "  with  wood  and  riib- 
bisii,  viz.  :  oaks,  ashes,  beech,  walnut,  witch-hazel,  sassal'rage, 
and  cedars,  with  divers  others  of  unknown  name.  The  rub- 
bish is  wild  pease,  young  sassafrage,  cherry-trees,  vines,  eglan- 
tine, gooseberry-bushes,  hawthorn,  honeysuckles,  with  others 
of  like  quality.  The  herbs  and  roots  are  strawberries,  rasps, 
ground-nuts,  alexander,  surrin,  tansy,  etc.,  without  count." 

In  the  year  1603,  Itichard  Hakluyt,  the  learned  cosmo- 
grapher,  took  an  active  interest  in  schemes  for  the  further  ex- 
ploration of  North  Virginia,  as  New  England  was  then  called, 
which  resulted  in  the  voyage  of  Martin  Pring  of  that  year, 
and  in  1605  Lord  Soutlianijiton  fitted  out  and  sent  George 
Way  mouth. 

In  the  mean  time,  between  the  years  1603  and  1606,  the 
French,  through  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  came  near  taking  posses- 
sion of  North  Virginia.  De  Monts,  with  Pontgrave  and  De 
Poutrincourt  for  his  lieutenants,  and  Samuel  de  Champlain 
for  his  pilot,  in  1604  set  sail  for  the  principality  of  Acadie,  of 
which  he  had  a  patent.  Thinking  the  climate  of  that  region 
too  severe,  the  next  season  he  embarked  for  the  shores  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  upon  the  coast  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  Waymouth ;  but  the  Indians  were  hostile,  and  he  did  not 
stay.  The  next  year  his  companions  renewed  the  voyage,  and 
De  Poutrincourt  sent  a  party  on  shore  at  Cape  Cod  to  plant  a 
cross  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked his  men,  killed  two  and  wounded  others.  His  situation 
becoming  dangerous  he  returned  to  Port  Royal,  leaving  North 
Virginia  to  become  New  England,  and  not  New  France. 

In  pursuing  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  early  navigators,  we 
now  come  to  many  names  more  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Smith,  the  one  the 
founder  of  Virginia,  and  the  other,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
father  of  Puritan  New  England. 

In  the  year  1604,  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  was  made  governor 
of  Plymouth.  Waymouth,  on  his  return  from  America  in 
the  year  1605,  brought  with  him  several  Indian  captives. 
Three  of  these  he  gave  to  Gorges.  "This  accident,"  writes 
Gorges,  "was  the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot  and 
giving  life  to  all  our  plantations."  Gorges  took  the  natives 
into  his  house  and  kept  them  three  years.  He  taught  them 
to  speak  in  the  English  tongue,  and  listened  with  delight  to 
their  accounts  of  the  "stately  islands  and  safe  harbors"  of 
their  native  land,  "  what  great  rivers  ran  up  into  the  land, 
what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power  they  were 
of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,  and  the  like."* 

Sir  John  Popham,  another  name  conspicuous  in  early  New 
England  history,  was  then  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Gorges,  who  had  befriended  him  in  former  times, 
obtained  his  powerful  influence  at  court  for  authority  to  renew 
operations  in  America.  This  movement  of  Gorges  and  Pop- 
ham,  in  the  west  of  England,  was  seconded  by  "certain  noble- 
men, knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants"  of  London,  who 
were  desirous  of  renewing  the  attempt  made  by  Raleigh  in 
Virginia. 

The  result  of  this  joint  application  was  the  incorporation 
of  two  companies,  called  in  the  patent  the  "  First  and  Second 
Colony."  Both  companies  were  placed  under  the  common 
supervision  of  a  body  called  "The  Council  of  Virginia," 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  each  company  was  to  be 
governed  on  the  spot  by  a  council  appointed  in  like  manner. 

The  First  or  London  Company  had  assigned  to  it  South 
Virginia,  being  the  territory  extending  from  the  thirty-fourth 
to  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  a  breadth  of 
fifty  miles  inland.  The  Second  or  Plymouth.  Company,  under 
the  management  of  "  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  other 
adventurei-s,  of  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  ol'  llie 
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town  of  Plymouth,  and  of  other  places,  "  was  authorized  to 
plant  in  Xorth  Virginia,  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
fifth  parallels.  As  their  territory  overlapped  in  part,  neither 
company  was  to  settle  within  one  hundred  miles  of  land  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  other.  All  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects were  granted  to  the  colonists  and  their  descendants. 

Tender  this  last-named  patent  various  abortive  attempts  at 
settlement  were  made  by  both  companies — notably  that  of 
Gorges,  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  to  plant  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebeek,  in  Maine,  in  the  year  1607. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1614  that  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  settlement  of  America.  In  that  year  Capt.  John 
Smith  sailed  from  Loudon  for  the  American  coast,  in  com- 
mand of  two  ships,  fitted  out  by  some  private  adventurers. 

The  history  of  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  under 
the  London  Company,  reads  more  like  some  mythical  ro- 
mance of  prehistoric  times  than  the  sober  account  of  events 
occurring  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  verj'  days 
of  "William  Pynchon,  the  father  of  Springfield.  The  fascin- 
ating stor\-  belongs  rather  to  the  Old  Dominion  than  to  New 
England. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Smith  visited  the  coast  of  North  Vir- 
ginia in  the  year  1614,  drew  a  map  of  it  "  from  point  to  point, 
isle  to  isle,  harbor  to  harbor,  with  the  soundings,  sands,  rocks, 
and  landmarks,"  and  he  was  the  first  to  call  it  by  the  name 
of  Xew  England. 

After  his  failure  on  the  Kennebeek,  in  1607,  Gorges,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sent  out  Kichard  Vines  to 
New  England  in  1616-17,  and  Thomas  Dermer  in  the  early 
summer  of  1620,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  a  few  months  before 
the  Pilgrim  Eathers  came,  and  carried  back  to  England  the 
news  of  the  terrible  plague  among  the  Indians,  that  had  so 
nearly  depopulated  the  country. 

II. 

GREAT  PATENT  OF  KEW  ENGLAND. 

At  length,  on  the  -3d  day  of  November,  1620,  King  James 
granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company  a  separate  charter  of  their 
part  of  the  patent  under  the  control  of  the  "  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia,'' and  formed  them  into  a  separate  corporate  body,  styled 
in  the  patent  The  Council  established  in  Plymouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and 
governing  of  New  England  in  America." 

Of  the  forty  patentees  named  in  this  patent  thirteen  were 
peers,  some  of  the  highest  rank,  and  most  of  the  others  were 
men  of  distinguished  consequence. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  patent  will  be  interesting 
to  New  England  readers  : 

"^We,  tlierefore,  of  our  special  grace,  mere  motion,  and  certain  knowledge, 
by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  others  of  our  privy  council,  have,  for  us,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  granted,  ordained,  and  establijihed  that  all  that  circuit,  con- 
tinent, precincts,  and  limits  in  America  lying  and  being  in  breadth  from  forty 
degrees  of  northerly  latitude  from  the  equinoc-tial  line  to  forty-eight  degrees  of 
the  said  northerly  latitude,  and  in  length  by  all  the  brea<]th  aforesaid,  through- 
out the  main  land,  from  sea  t/>  sea,  with  all  the  seas,  rivers,  islauils,  creeks,  inlets, 
ports,  and  havens  within  the  degrees,  precincts,  and  limits  of  the  saiil  latitude 
and  1  'Ugitude,  shall  l>e  the  limik,  and  Ixjunils,  and  ijreciticts  of  the  said  second 
colony." 

"And  t/j  the  end  that  the  said  territories  may  forever  hereafter  be  more  par- 
ticularly and  certainly  known  and  distinguished,  our  will  and  pleasure  is  tljat 
the  same  shall  from  henceforth  be  nominated,  termed,  and  called  by  the  name 
of  Xew  ExGLiND  in.\merica;  and  by  that  name  of  New  England  in  America,  the 
gaid  circuit,  preclnc-t,  limit,  continent,  islands,  and  places  in  America  aforesaid, 
we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  u.s,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  name,  call,  erect,  found, 
and  establish,  and  by  that  name  to  have  continuance  forever." 

As  it  \a  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  present  day 
to  know  who  were  the  "  principal  knights  and  gentlemen  and 
other  persons  of  quality"  who  were  the  real  projectors  and 
founders  of  the  New  England  colonies  resident  in  England, 
sorne  of  whom  came  over  to  this  side  and  many  of  whom  were 
represented  in  the  infant  settlements  by  their  near  relatives 
and  friends,  we  gire  below  a  list  of  the  first  patentees  and 
proprietors  with  their  titles  as  recited  in  the  patent : 
4 


"Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  counselor,  Lodowick, 
Duke  of  Leuox,  lord  stewart  of  our  household ;  George,  Lord  Marquis  Buckin- 
ham,  our  high  admiral  of  England;  James,  Marquis  Hamilton  ;  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain  of  our  household ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  and 
our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin,  "William,  Earl  of  Bath ;  and  our 
right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  counselor,  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
lunpton  ;  and  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  William,  Earl  of  Salsbury, 
and  Eobei-t,  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  John, 
Viscount  Hoddington;  and  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counselor,  Ed- 
ward, Lord  Zouch,  lord  warden  of  our  cinque  ports;  and  our  tiusty  and  well-be- 
loved Edmond,  Lord  Sheffield ;  Edward,  Lord  Gorges ;  and  our  well-beloved  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Knight  and  Baronet;  Sir  Kobert  Mansel;  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
our  knight  marshal;  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
ges, Sir  Francis  Pophani,  Sir  John  Brooks,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kius,  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb,  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Sir  Warwick  Heale,  Sir  Richard 
Catchmay,  Sir  John  Bourgchin,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  Edward  Giles,  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  Sir  Tlu)nia.s  Worth,  Knights;  and  our  well-beloved  Matthew  Sut- 
clifi',  Dean  of  Exeter;  Robert  Heath,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  our  city  of  London; 
Henry  Bourgchin,  John  Drake,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  George  Chudley,  Thomas  Hamon, 
and  John  Argall,  Esquires  to  be  .  .  .  the  first  modern  and  present  council,  es- 
tablished at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering, 
and  governing  of  New  England  in  America." 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  very  date  this  patent  of  New  Eng- 
land was  granted  a  little  ship — the  "  Mayflower" — was  on 
the  ocean  with  its  precious  freight, — the  Pilgrim  Fathers, — 
who  wore  destined  to  be  its  first  permanent  settlers. 

III. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  COLONT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 

Following  closely  upon  the  patent  of  New  England,  and 
being  the  immediate  title  of  settlers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
in  Massachusetts,  came  the  colony  charter. 

The  charter  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  granted  by 
King  Charles  I.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1628. 

The  charter  made  and  constituted  the  persons  below-named, 
among  whom  was  Williain  Pynchon,  the  founder  of  Springfield, 
"one  bod}^  corporate  and  politick  in  fact  and  name,  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachtisetts  Bay 
in  New  England,'^  viz.  :  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  Younge, 
Sir  Eichard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Southcott,  John  Humfrey, 
John  Endicott,  Simon  Whetcome,  Isaac  Johnson,  Samuel 
Aldersey,  John  Ven,  Matthew  Cradock,  George  Harwood, 
Increase  Nowell,  Eichard  Ptiey,  Eichard  Billingham,  Na- 
thaniel Wright,  Samuel  Vassall,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Thomas 
Goffe,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Browne,  Samuel  Browne, 
Thomas  Hutchins,  William  Vassall,  William  Pinchion,  and 
George  Foxcrofte. 

This  charter  was  brought  over  to  New  England  in  the  year 
1630,  by  John  Winthrop,  and  the  colony  founded. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PEOPLE-ORIGIlSr  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  PURITANS  — THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 
OP  NEW  ENGLAND -THE  PURITAN  FATHERS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

I. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PEOPLE. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  in 
Massachusetts  were  almost  without  exception  English  Puri- 
tans. Of  a  truth  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  descendants  of 
English  Puritans.  "Civilized  New  England,"  says  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  "  is  the  child  of  English  Puritanism."  The 
English  emigration  to  New  England  began  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  the  year  1620.  It  was  not  until  1630,  ten  years 
later,  that  they  came  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Ten  years 
later  still,  in  1640,  the  English  emigration  to  New  England 
almost  ceased.  During  the  twenty  years  of  this  active  move- 
ment about  twenty  thousand  English  people  in  all  came  to 
New  England.  These  twenty  thousand  people  thenceforth, 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  multiplied  on  their  own  soil  in 
remarkable  seclusion  from  other  communities  who  were  their 
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n(>i!i;lil)(>rs  in  tlio  Now  World.  "Till  llir  lime  oC  IIk^  liiislon 
l'<ir(  Itill,  ci^'lity-loiir  yoiu's  iin'o,"  suys  I'lillVry,  wrillni;'  in 
IH">H,  "  M  iissiiclmscl  ts  II  11(1  Vii'f;'iiiiii,  tlu'<  1  wo  )irii[ci]iul  Kli^'lisli 
cdliiiiics,  liMil  w'illi  ciii'li  (illK^r  Koarooly  niorti  I'cliitions  of  iic- 
<|n:iirilinH'r,  liusiiicss,  iiiiilnal  iiilliii'iici',  in'  riiinmon  iiclion, 
IIkiii  cillicriir  llii'in  liiid  willi  .1  ii  ma  i(':i,  iir  ( jiiclicc.  "  'i'lius 
isolnlcil  iinil  almost  I'ri'o  i'roiu  I'orciyii  in llucni'cs,  (liis  I'ciiiai-k- 
tiblc  proplc  iircsorvod  its  identity  quite  uninii)iiiri'il.  DnririL;- 
all  tliis  lonii-  jieriod  of  one  liuiulred  and  Jifty  years  it  was 
makiiie;  of  itself  a  liomo^oneous  race,  and  as  such  was  forming 
a  (lisfinct  cliaracd'i-  and  woi'kiiiir  out  its  own  problems  in  re- 
lig'ion  and  govcriLmeiit.  It  is  true  that  sonic  small  setllemeiiis 
were  composed  of  other  elements,  and  there  were  from  time 
to  time  small  accessions  to  its  numbers  from  abroad.  Thus, 
in  1651,  Cromwell,  after  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester, 
exiled  some  four  or  five  hundred  of  his  Scotch  prisoners  to 
Massachusetts  Bay,  few  traces  of  whom  are  left.  In  the  year 
1685,  after  Loilis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  French  Huguenots 
came  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  1719  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  families  of  Scotch-Irish  came  over  and  settled  in  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England.  But  these 
few  strangers  had  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  sturdy 
New  England  character.  In  tlje  solitudes  of  the  old  primeval 
wilderness  this  remarkable  people  worked  out  its  own  high 
destiny  in  suft'ering  and  in  faith.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  the  distinction  that  is  made  in  New  England 
history  between  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  Plymouth,  and  the' 
Puritan  Fathers,  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Although  both  are 
of  English  Puritan  stock,  yet  they  dift'er  in  this  :  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Eock  in  1620,  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England  several  years  before  they  fled  to 
Holland,  from  whence  they  came  to  America,  while  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  who  mostly  landed  at  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
about  the  year  1630,  did  not  separate  from  the  English  Church 
until  after  their  arrival  here.  In  fact,  their  first  religious 
services  after  their  arrival  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  save  in  such  matters  of  non-con- 
formance as  had  led  to  their  coming  here.  With  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  no  ministers  came.  Their  religious  services  were 
conducted  by  laymen  for  several  years  after  their  arrival. 

The  ministers  who  came  with  the  Puritan  Fathers  were 
without  exception  all  regularly-ordained  clergj'men  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  true  the  most  of  them  had  been 
silenced  in  the  mother-country  for  non-conformity,  yet  their 
full  connection  with  the  church  had  not  been  lawfully  severed. 

II. 

OKIGIir  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

Christianity,  it  is  probable,  was  first  planted  in  Britain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  by  the  early  Christian  fathers, 
if  it  was  not  even  earlier  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  as  some  say. 
It  is  known  to  have  existed  there  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
that  British  bishops  during  that  period  attended  the  general 
councils  of  the  church  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Saxons 
invaded  England  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
not  only  drove  out  the  ancient  British  people,  but  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  early  British  church. 

From  this  early  Christian  church  of  Britain,  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  claims  descent.  The  sway  of  the  See  of 
Rome  over  the  Church  of  England  began  with  the  missionary 
efforts  of  St.  Austin  or  Augustin  in  the  year  596,  when  he 
was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
St.  Augustin  was  made  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  the  few  remaining  British  bishops  refused  to  come  under 
his  rule. 

It  is  claimed  T)y  the  Church  of  England  that  the  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  but  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  church  of  Britain  i'recd  from  the  sway  of  Rome. 

*  Pretace  to  Vol.  T.,  ItiKtnry  of  New  Englniifl,  p.  viii. 


Of  a  Inilli  llie  Cliiiri-li  of  England,  even  from  the  days  of 
(lie  Saxon  lleplaiThy,  all  tlirougli  llic  long  centuries  of  Iloman 
iMile,  was  always  iiioi'c  ay  less  i'roleslant  iii  sjiirit.  At  the 
limit  of  llie  Kcrdi'inaliciii  llie  Cliiirrli  of  England  protested 
against  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  Home.  The  Puritans  pro- 
tested against  the  sway  of  the  (Jhurch  of  England  in  turn, 
and  (lius  Ixicame,  as  they  have  ajitly  been  called,  llie  "  Protes- 
tants of  Protestants." 

Almost  from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  in  England  by 
St.  Augustin,  Saxon  versions  of  the  Bible  were  in  use  among 
the  )ieople,  from  which  tiny  olitained  Scriptural  knowledge, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  I'ilual  of  the  Mass  both  the  gospel 
and  the  epistle  were  read  by  the  clergy  from  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  not  in  the  Latin  but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. f 

In  the  year  1070  even  William  the  Conqueror  came  near  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  by  forbidding  his  bishops  to  obey 
its  citations  to  Fiome,  and  ordering  spiritual  causes  to  be  tried 
in  the  county  courts. J  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  began 
in  the  year  a.d.  1100,  the  larger  portion  of  the  English  clergy 
had  wives,  with  Henry's  approval,  in  doubtful  submission  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  Holy  See,  and  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  married  priests  in  England. 

In  the  year '1301  the  barons  of  Edward  I.,  in  the  dispute 
about  the  Scottish  crown  with  the  See  of  Rome,  denied  the 
latter's  supremacy  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  Edward's  Stat- 
ute of  Morhnain  was  passed  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
heavy  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  monks  and  priests. 

And  so  we  find  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  days  of 
Wycliffe  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  succession  of  acts  showing 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  English  peo])le  were  ex- 
tremely jealovis  of  what  they  called  continental  interference 
in  their  religiovis  and  civil  affairs. 

.JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 

The  father  of  English  Puritanism  was  John  Wycliffe.  He 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  near  Richmond,  about  the  year  1324, 
and  died  peacefully  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  in  December,  in 
the  year  1384. 

Wyclifl'e  first  came  into  notice  while  he  was  still  an  obscure 
young  student  at  Oxford,  when  in  the  year  1851,  King  Ed- 
ward's famous  Statute  of  Provisoes  asserted  for  the  English 
church,  in  certain  matters,  independence  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

A  tract  published  by  WyclilFe  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
he  warmly  espoused  the  English  cause,  not  only  brought  him 
into  notice,  but  made  him  famous.  Ten  years  of  study  and 
controversy  only  served  to  widen  his  departure  from  the  Or- 
thodox, or  Roman  standard.  His  departure  from  the  Orthodox 
faith  was  radical.  His  views,  boldly  published  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  differ  in  no  important 
particular  from  those  held  upon  the  same  subjects  by  the  Pil- 
grim and  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England,  three  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  nor  of  their 
descendants  now  living,  nearly  three  hundred  years  later  still, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth,  century. 

Wycliffe  asserted  the  entire  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  as  a 
rule  of  t\uth.  He  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  He 
denied  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  the 
validity  of  absolution  and  indulgences,  as  well  as  the  merit  of 
penance  and  monastic  vows.  He  opposed  ecclesiastical  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  observance  of  festival  days.  He 
protested  against  auricular  confession,  prayers  to  saints,  the 
use  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  denounced  the  canonical  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  bishops. || 

His  numerous  writings,  many  of  them  in  the  English 
tongue,  were  extensively  circulated  and  read  with  eagerness 

t  Sic  rain-o.v's  History  of  New  Englniid,  Yol.  I.,  p.  100. 
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by  all  classes  of  people.  There  was  a  decided  tendency  of 
opinion  in  the  realm  toward  change  in  religious  matters,  of 
which  movement  "VTyclifle  W!\s  the  acknowledged  leader. 
Amoijg  his  supporters  were  persons  no  less  exalted  than  the 
queen  and  the  king's  mother,  widow  of  the  Black  Prince. 
The  House  of  Commons  threw  out  a  bill  to  suppress  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  a  large  majority.  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  English  literature,  was  the  reformer's  friend,  and 
influenced,  doubtless,  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  England 
by  dealing  somewhat  freely  with  the  Church,  the  clergy,  and 
the  friars  in  the  direction  of  reform.  Yet  TTyclilfe  did  not 
produce  all  this.  The  spirit  of  reform  was  alive  and  active 
in  the  heart  of  the  English  nation.  The  people  heard  him 
gladly.    With  prophetic  tongue  he  uttered  the  people's  voice. 

But  the  English  Reformation,  so  auspiciously  begun,  in  the 
days  of  Wycliffe,  under  Edward  III.,  was  yet  destined  to 
slumber  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  the  great  awak- 
ening in  the  religious  thought  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  known  in  history  as  the  Reformation,  shook 
to  their  centre  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings  the  court  took  a  different 
direction,  in  attempting  to  prop  •■  the  unsteady  throne  of  an 
unlineal  house,"  by  calling  to  its  aid  the  spiritual  power  of 
Eome.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses, 
questions  of  religion  were  mostly  lost  to  view.  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  the  second  Tudor,  Henry  YIII.,  that  allegiance 
to  Rome  was  sundered  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  English 
sovereign  declared  to  be  the  head  of  the  English  Church. 
Yet.  under  Henry  YIII.,  all  that  the  Church  of  England 
gained  was  this  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  See  of 
Rome.    Her  doctrines  were  still  mainly  unchanged. 

THE  PEOTESTAXT  CHURCH  OF  EXGLAXD. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  modified  by  the  Reformation, 
and  mainly  as  she  is  constituted  to-day,  assumed  her  form  and 
shape  in  doctrine  and  observances  through  the  measures  insti- 
tuted in  her  behalf  during  the  reign  of  the  boy-king,  Edward 
YI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1547. 

In  the  year  1540,  under  his  father's  reign,  the  Statuie  of  the 
Six  Articles  had  condemned  to  death  by  burning,  and  to  for- 
feiture of  estate,  whosoever  should  deny  the  real  presence,  and 
to  imprisonment  and  confiscation  for  the  first  offense,  and  to 
death  for  the  second,  such  as  should  "  in  word  or  writing 
speak  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  communion  in 
one  kind,  vows  of  chastity,  private  masses,  or  auricular  con- 
fession."* Under  this  law,  and  others  no  less  severe,  against 
the  asing  or  keeping  of  the  Bible  in  Tyndal's  translation, 
then  just  made,  many  sufiered  death  at  the  stake,  and  many 
fled  the  realm.  But  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  was  in- 
augurated under  Edward  VI.  "  The  thunder  of  the  Six  Ar- 
ticles,"' says  Palfrey,  "  was  permitted  to  die  away.  Prisoners 
for  heresy  were  set  at  libertj*,  and  fugitives  were  allowed  to 
return  from  the  Continent.  Church  images  were  destroyed. 
Preaching,  which  had  fallen  much  into  disuse,  was  revived. 
The  Bible,  in  English,  was  placed  in  every  church."!  Dur- 
ing the  young  king's  first  year  laws  were  passed  directing  the 
dLsperLsation  of  both  the  elements,  bread  and  wine,  to  the  laity 
in  the  Lords  Supper,  and  repealing  the  statute  of  the  Six 
Articlen. 

In  April,  1552,  uniformity  of  public  worship  was  provided 
by  requiring  all  ministers  to  use  the  liturgy  which  had  been 
prepared  under  Bishop  Cranmer,  which  is  substantially  that 
used  by  the  Church  of  England  to-day  in  her  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Incense,  candles,  and  holy  water  were  forbid- 
den, and  the  high  altar  exchanged  for  the  communion  table. 

But  the  use  of  ministerial  robes  and  vestments,  the  rochet, 
the  cape,  the  surplice,  wa-s  still  enjoined  upon  the  clergy. 


*  Burnett,  Hiirt/^ry  of  ttie  Kt-fonnatinn. 
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It  was  the  requirement  last  above  named — that  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  vestments  by  the  clergy,  as  provided  for  in  the  ritual 
of  Edward  YI. — that  was  destined  soon  to  dismember  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  England ;  and  it  was  in  the  young  king's 
reign  that  this  question  of  clerical  costume  came  forward  into 
prominent  importance. 

Those  who  advocated  uniformity  in  the  use  of  sacred  vest- 
ments claimed  that  they  contributed  largely  to  the  seemliness, 
decency,  and  dignity  of  public  worship  ;  that  unnecessary  de- 
partures from  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  inex- 
pedient ;  and  that  to  oppose  the  will  of  rulers  in  so  small  a 
matter  indicated  a  factious  temper  rather  than  the  possession 
of  sound  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  in  the 
popular  mind  clerical  vestments  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  "idolatry  of  Rome,"  and  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 

mischievous  machinery  of  the  Mass,"  and  that  a  "  Christian 
minister  owed  it  to  the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  which 
became  his  vocation"  to  abstain  from  their  use. 

The  party  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  clerical  habit  soon 
became  known  as  Puritans,  and  shortly  afterward  were  called 
Non-conformists. 

In  the  year  1550,  the  first  overt  act  occurred  in  this  dispute 
in  the  English  Protestant  Church  over  the  use  of  vestments 
by  the  clergy,  which  resulted  in  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  Plymouth  Rock.  In  that  year  (1550)  John  Hooper 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester.  Belonging  to  the  oppos- 
ing or  Puritan  party,  he  took  the  resolution  to  decline  the  pro- 
motion rather  than  to  submit  to  what  he  considered  the  dis- 
honor of  clothing  himself  in  the  Episcopal  robes.  The  young 
king  was  inclined  to  relent,  but  Bishops  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
insisted  upon  his  compliance.  He  was  so  obstinate  that  they 
put  him  in  jail.  At  length  they  persuaded  him  so  far  to  yield 
his  scruples  as  to  consent  to  wear  the  habit  of  his  order  at  his 
consecration,  and  once  afterward  in  preaching  at  court.  After 
this  he  put  it  on  no  more.  His  example  was  followed  by  a  few 
bishops  and  numbers  of  the  other  clergy. 

But  the  reign  of  the  young  king  was  short,  and  at  its  close 
the  Princess  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  her  short 
reign  the  old  order  of  things  in  matters  of  religion  was  re- 
established. In  November,  1554,  Parliament  at  a  single  blow 
rescinded  all  the  laws  respecting  religion  which  had  been  passed 
during  the  last  reign.  The  unholy  fires  of  religious  persecu- 
tion were  soon  lighted,  and  over  three  hundred  persons  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  among  whom  were  five  bishops.  Num- 
bers of  the  dissentients  tied  to  the  continent,  taking  refuge  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  other  places. 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  Nov.  17, 1558,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Ann 
Boleyn,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  Her  long  reign 
began  with  the  restitution  of  the  Protestant  order.  The  laws 
concerning  religion  passed  in  the  time  of  her  brother,  Edward 
VI.,  were  re-enacted.  This  was  soon  followed  by  two  impor- 
tant acts,  the  one  called  the  Act  of  Supremacy/,  and  the  other 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  first  required  of  all  the  clergy 
and  official  laymen  an  oath  renouncing  the  authority  of  any 
foreign  priest  or  prelate  in  matters  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
and  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  of  England 
"  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil."  The  latter  act  forbade 
all  ministers  to  conduct  public  worship  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rubric  under  the  penalty  of  life-imprisonment  for 
the  third  offense.  But  religious  persecution  did  not  cease  with 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  were  punished  by  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture  of  estates,  and  two  hundred  of  them  put  to  death 
for  their  religion.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  numerous  Protestant  fugitives  to  the  continent,  driven 
into  exile  by  the  rigorous  laws  of  Queen  Mary,  returned  to 
England.  During  their  absence  in  different  continental  cities 
they  had  kept  up  the  controversy  regarding  vestments  and 
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oilier  roquii'ciiiciifs  of  Uio  nihrio  of  Edwiird  VT.,  begun  diir- 
ini;  bis  reifiii,  and  cm  llieir  reluni  lliis  conli'over.sy  wan  (ruiiP- 
I'ei  rcd  to  Engliind. 

Till'  party  who  i'ollowed  in  llie  lend  ol'  l!islio]i  JI(jo]iei',  and 
wbo  were  opposed  to  tlie  use  of  vestments,  had  now  conu^  to 
be  ealled  I'uritaiin.  Tbc^y  not  only  ojiposed  the  use  of  tlu;  clctri- 
cal  habit,  but  also  (dijeelcd  to  the  use  of  tlio  sign  of  the  cross  in 
biiptism,  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  of  the  kneeling  posture 
in  tlic  communion. 

The  queen  and  rarliainent  both  sided  with  the  advocates  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  and  in  1505  a  royal  jiroclamation  was  issued 
requiring  uniformity  in  peremptory  terms.  Upon  the  issuing 
of  this  proclamation  of  conformity,  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety- 
eight  London  ministers  were  summoned  for  contumacy  before 
the  bishops,  suspended,  and  deprived  of  their  livings.  This 
began  the  long  contest  in  the  English  Church  between  the 
Churchmen  and  the  Puritans,  which  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal of  a  part  of  the  Puritans  to  New  England  in  search 
of  that  religious  liberty  which  was  denied  them  at  home,  and 
in  the  complete  triumph  for  a  while,  at  least,  of  the  Puritan 
cause  in  the  mother-country,  under  Cromwell. 

In  the  year  1583,  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Grindal, 
who  was  a  man  of  moderate  temper  and  principles,  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  succeeded  to  the  primacy  of  England.  •  In 
the  week  of  his  consecration  he  issued  instructions  to  his 
bishops  to  forbid  and  prevent  preaching,  catechising,  and 
praying  in  any  private  family  in  the  presence  of  persons  not 
belonging  to  it,  and  to  silence  all  preachers  and  catechists 
who  had  not  received  orders  from  episcopal  hands,  or  who 
refused  or  neglected  to  read  the  whole  service,  or  to  wear  the 
prescribed  clerical  habit,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  queen's  su- 
premacy, the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This  was  aimed  at  the  Puritan  party,  and  during 
the  first  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  Puritan  proclivities,  were  suspended 
in  six  counties  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

By  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  sovereign  had  been  authorized  to  appoint  a 
"CoM?'<  of  High  Commission,"  with  power  "to  visit,  reform, 
redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  contempts,  offenses,  and  enormities  whatsoever."  This 
was  the  royal  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes, 
and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  the  year  1584,  was  ordered  by 
Elizabeth  to  organize  this  court. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  formed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  forty-four  commissioners,  of  whom  twelve  were 
bishops,  and  began  at  once  to  try  persons  accused  of  violating 
the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 

And  so  the  contest  went  on  from  year  to  year,  with  varying 
intensity,  between  the  two  parties  of  the  Church  of  England, 
through  the  remaining  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and 
into  the  reign  of  her  successor,  until  a  part  of  the  Puritan 
party,  at  least,  sought  refuge  from  further  persecution  in  the 
wilds  of  America. 

III. 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

But  years  before  the  appointment  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  a  new  party  in  this  religious  controversy  ap- 
peared upon  the  troubled  scene,  which  was  destined,  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  its  humble  followers,  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  world's  history.  This  was  the  party  of  "Sepa- 
ratists," or  "Brownists,"  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  from 
the  name  of  their  first  leader,  one  congregation  of  which,  in 
the  year  1620,  were  the  Pilgrims  of  the  "  Mayflower." 

As  early  as  1567  separate  congregations  had  been  formed, 
and  in  1672  the  "first-born  of  all  presbyteries"  was  estab- 
lished at  Wandworth  in  Surrey.* 

Kobert  Brown  was  the  leader  of  the  new  sect  which  bore 


*  DaiTy'H  Hist,  of  MiiMH.,  Vol.  I.,  i>.  4n. 


his  name  in  1581.  He  not  only  preached  against  the  ceremo- 
nies and  discipline  of  the  EHtablished  Church,  but  also  advo- 
cated the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  independency  and  the 
comj)lete  jurisdiction  of  every  congregation  in  its  own  aft'airs, 
— in  short,  the  (J<m,()re<iuf.lo7i.(d  Hystc/m.  But  Robert  Brown 
soon  went  back  to  the  Establishment,  and  his  followers,  r(!- 
fusing  to  be  called  liy  his  nauK^,  became  known  as  Separatists 
or  Independents. 

In  15!r2  a  congregation  of  Separatists  was  gathered  at  Lon- 
don by  Francis  Johnson.  It  was  sortn  after  broken  up  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  pastor,  with  a  portion  of  his  fiock,  escaped 
to  Amsterdam,  in  Holland. 

About  the  year  1594  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  first  met  at 
Gainsborough  and  afterward  at  Scrooby,  "  to  the  north  of  the 
Trent,  near  the  joining  borders  of  Nottinghamshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Yorkshire."  In  1594,  Mr.  William  Brewster,  so 
well  known  as  the  leader  of  the  church  at  Plymouth,  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Scrooby,  and  occupied  as  tenant  the 
Scrooby  manor-house.  It  was  at  his  house  that  the  first 
meetings  were  held.  Scrooby  was  situated  near  the  high-road 
from  York  to  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hatfield  Chase. 
It  was  a  favorite  resting-place  for  the  Archbishops  of  York 
in  their  journeys  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  often  resorted 
to  for  the  enjoyment  of  field-sports.  Archbishop  Savage  often 
resided  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  it  was  for  some 
time  the  abode  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  disgrace.  Yet 
Scrooby  has  most  honor  as  the  first  home  of  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

But  the  story  of  the  flight  of  this  church  to  Holland,  and 
from  thence  back  to  England  on  its  way  to  Plymouth  Rock 
in  the  "  Mayflower,"  need  not  be  related  here. 

IV. 

THE  PURITAN  FATHERS. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Puritan  Fathers.  It  has  been  seen  above 
that  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  who  landed  in  1620  separated 
from  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  first  held  their 
meetings  in  the  Congregational  form  at  the  Scrooby  manor- 
house  in  1694;  that  they  went  to  Holland  as  Separatists,  and 
came  to  America  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans, 
who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  year  1630,  were  simply 
Non-conformists,  and  did  not  separate  from  the  English  Church 
until  after  their  arrival  here.  Connected  with  the  National 
Church,  they  submitted  to  her  authority  so  far  as  they  could, 
acknowledged  her  as  their  "  mother"  in  all  matters  of  doctrinal 
concern,  and  only  ditt'ered  from  her  as  to  the  propriety  of  some 
of  her  observances.  Had  liberty  been  allowed  them,  they 
would  doubtless  have  remained  in  England,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mother-church.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  last  preceding 
chapter  that  the  charter  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was 
granted  in  the  year  1628.  In  the  same  year  John  Endicot 
came  over  and  settled  in  Salem.  The  next  spring  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Francis  Higginson  and  his  company,  and  in  the 
year  1630  John  Winthrop  came  over  with  the  charter  and 
founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Williani  Pynchon, 
the  founder  of  Springfield,  came  over  with  W^inthrop  and  the 
charter  and  settled  at  Roxbury. 

True  to  the  object  of  their  coming,  the  first  care  of  the 
Puritan  Fathers  after  landing  was  to  provide  for  their  minis- 
ters, as  will  be  seen  by  the  record  of  the  first  General  Court 
held  in  New  England,  which  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  FiiiST  Court  of  Assistants  holden  at  Charlton,  August  23,  Ano.  Dmw.  KM. 

"  Prosont— Ml'.  Jo :  Wiiitlirop,  Gouiir.,  Mr.  Increase  Nowell,  Mr.  Tlio :  Duriloy, 
Depiit.  Goiiiir.,  Mr.  Tlio :  Sliarpe,  Sr.  liidi :  Snltoiistall,  Kt,,  Mr.  Will :  Piucliion, 
Mr.  Rolitii;  Liiillowo,  Mr.  Sim:  Bradstreeti',  Mr.  Eilwanl  lULSsiter. 

"  iMPit.,  it.  wiuH  iiiiiniiideil  liovvci  the  niiiiiaturs  slioulil  lie  mayiitaynoil.  Mr.  Wil- 
son tfc  Mr.  I'liillipH  oiiidy  ppmiiiikMl. 

"It  wius  orilered  that  houses  hIiouM  lie  laiilt  for  them  with  convenient  spoeile. 
att  the  puliliipie  charge.  Sr.  Uich  :  SaltoiiKtall  unilertooke  to  see  it  done  att  his 
phiiiaron  lor  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  «oi\iir.,  at  the  other  iilantacoii  for  Mr.  Wilson, 
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"  It  was  ppoiinded  wliat  should  be  tiieir  p'sent  maynetenance. 

"Ordered,  tJutt  itr.  Phillijis  should  have  alloweil  him  3  hogsheads  of  nieale,  1 
hogsh  of  malte,  4  bushells  of  Indian  come,  1  bushell  of  oatnieale,  half  an  hun- 
dred of  salte  fishe;  for  apparell  and  other  ^visions  XX/.,  or  els  to  have  X/.  given 
him  in  money  p.  ann.,  to  make  his  owne  p\"isious  if  lifee  chuse  it  the  rather,  tlie 
yeare  to  l»e«iii  the  first  of  September  nexte. 

"  It^  tliat  ilr.  M'ilsc>u  should  hereafter  XX?.  p.  ann.  till  his  wife  come  over  ;  his 
yeare  to  l)egin  the  10th  of  July  last.  All  this  to  be  att  the  common  charge, 
those  of  Mattapan  i  Salem  only  exempted."  * 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  EEMOVAL  TO  THE  CONIfECTICUT  VALLEY. 

Ix  the  preceding  chapter  some  account  is  given  of  who  and 
what  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were,  and  what  oc- 
casioned their  coming  to  the  New  World.  In  this  chapter 
will  be  given  some  account  of  the  early  emigration  of  a  part 
of  them  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  removal  of  William  Pynchon  and  his  few  followers  in 
the  year  1636  from  Roxbury  at  the  bay  across  the  virgin  wil- 
derness, one  hundred  miles  to  the  fertile  wild  meadows  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  was  not  a  separate  undertaking,  but 
formed  a  small  part  only  of  an  important  movement  which 
resulted  in  not  only  the  planting  of  Springfield,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Agawam,  but  also  in  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  At  the  time  of  this  removal -from  the  bay  to 
the  river  the  people  at  the  bay  were  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
religious  controversy,  occasioned  by  the  promulgation  of  what 
they  called  the  heretical  views  of  Ann  Hutchinson  and  Roger 
Williams,  and  religious  considerations  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  removal.  That  this  may  have  been  the 
case  more  particularly  with  Mr.  Pynchon,  he  being  a  man  of 
what  were  then  considered  liberal  religious  views,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  is  more  than  probable.  That  Mr.  Pynchon  with  the 
rest  had  some  desire  to  settle  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  and  set  up  a  separate  government,  the 
facts  seem  to  warrant,  for  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  their  arrival  in  the  valley  the  settlement  of  Agawam 
(now  Springfield)  was  deemed  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Connecticut  colony,  and  as  such  sent  delegates  to  Hartford  to 
meet  in  General  Court. 

Mr.  Pj-nchon  had  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  at  the  bay, 
and  his  selection  of  Agawam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of 
that  name,  down  which  the  Indians  brought  their  furs  in  bark 
canoes  from  the  great  mountain  beaver-hunting  country  of  the 
MohuMns  and  from  the  Wo-ro-noaks  at  Westfield,  was  doubt- 
less influenced  by  that  consideration  as  well  as  others. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Pynchon  had  some  serious  difficulty 
with  the  Connecticut  people,  and  the  discovery  was  made  that 
Springfield  really  lay  within  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction, 
that  she  quite  abruptly  separated  herself  from  the  control  of 
the  Hartford  colony,  and  her  people  renewed  their  govern- 
mental relations  with  the  people  at  the  Bay.  And  this  change 
of  allegiance  by  the  Springfield  people,  from  the  Hartford 
authorities  to  the  Bay,  was  not  made  without  sharp  contro- 
versy between  the  General  Courts  of  the  two  colonies,  and 
was  followed  by  a  bitter  feud  in  regard  to  import  duties,  which 
is  treated  of  in  a  succeeding  chapter  of  this  work. 

FIJi.ST  TI.SIT  OF  THE  QUOX-EH-TA-CUT  SAGAMOEES   AT  THE 
BAY. 

As  early  as  the  year  1631,  the  year  after  the  founding  of 
Boston  by  Winthrop,  and  five  years  before  Pynchon  and  his 
band  founded  Springfield,  three  Indian  sachems  came  to  the 
Bay  from  the  Connecticut  River,  for  the  j)urpose  of  inviting 

*  Col.  Becdti.  of  ilaee.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  73. 


the  English  to  come  and  settle  in  the  fertile  meadows  that 
border  the  stream. 

In  "  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,"  the  following 
graphic  account  is  given  of  this  visit,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  time  the  attention  of  the  settlers  at  the  Bay  was 
called  to  the  subject  of  emigrating  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  and  doubtless  led  the  way  to  their  coming.  Winthrop's 
account  f  is  this  : 

"April  4,  1631,  Wah-gin-7ia-cuf,  a  sagamore  on  the  River 
Quon-eh-ta-cut,  which  lies  west  of  Nar-a-gan-cet,  came  to  the 
governour  at  Boston  with  John  Sagamore  and  Jack  Straw 
(an  Indian  who  had  lived  in  England,  and  had  served  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  was  now  turned  Indian  again),  and 
divers  of  their  sannops,  and  brought  a  letter  to  the  governour 
from  Mr.  Endecott,  to  this  eftect :  that  the  said  Wali-gin-iui- 
cut  was  very  desirous  to  have  some  Englishmen  to  come  plant 
in  his  country,  and  offered  to  find  them  corn,  and  give  them 
yearly  eighty  skins  of  beaver,  and  that  the  country  was  very 
fruitful,  etc.,  and  wished  that  there  might  be  two  men  sent 
with  him  to  see  the  country.  The  governour  entertained  them 
at  dinner,  but  would  send  none  with  him.  He  discovered 
after  that  the  sagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war 
with  the  Pc-koath  (a  far  greater  sagamore).  His  country  is 
not  above  five  days'  journey  from  us  by  land.  The  gov- 
ernor," continues  Winthrop,  "entertained  them  at  dinner, 
but  would  send  none  with  him." 

FIRST  WHITE  VISITOR  FROM  THE  BAY. 

It  was  not  until  two"  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Cluon-eh- 
ta-eut  sachem  Wali-gin-na-cut  at  the  Bay,  that  it  was  returned 
by  the  whites.  From  Winthrop's  Journal,  under  date  of 
Sept.  4,  1633,  it  appears  that  John  Oldham,  then  an  inhabit- 
ant at  the  Bay,  made  an  overland  journey  to  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  which  visit  is  the  first  there  appears  any  account 
of  in  history  made  by  the  New  England  people. 

The  account  of  Oldham's  visit  to  the  valley  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"1633,  4th  September. — About  ten  days  before  this  time,  a 
bark  was  set  forth  to  Connecticut  and  those  parts  to  trade. 

"  John  Oldam,  and  three  with  him  went  overland  to  Connec- 
ticut to  trade.  The  sachem  used  them  kindly  and  gave  them 
some  beaver.  They  brought  off"  the  hemp,  which  grows  there 
in  abundance,  and  is  much  better  than  the  English.  He  ac- 
counted it  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  He 
brought  some  black  lead,  whereof  the  Indians  told  him  there 
was  a  whole  rock.   He  lodged  at  Indian  towns  all  the  way.  "J 

THE  DUTCH  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT. 

The  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
New  York,  has  the  honor  of  sending  the  pioneer  white  occu- 
pants to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Henry  Hudson,  an  English  navigator,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  had  explored  the  river  which 
still  bears  his  name  as  early  as  the  year  1609,  but  no  perma- 
nent settlements  were  made  on  its  banks  by  the  Dutch  until 
five  years  later.  In  the  year  1615  the  Dutch  began  two  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson, — one  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and 
the  other  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  up  the  river,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Albany. 

Soon  after  these  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  the  Dutch  made 
voyages  to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  which  they  called 
the  Fresh  River,  or  the  Fresh  Water  River,  and  drove  a  profit- 
able trade  with  the  Indians  on  its  banks,  claiming  the  stream 
and  its  fertile  valley  by  the  right  of  prior  discovery.  But  the 
Dutch  made  no  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Connecticut 
or  to  take  actual  possession  of  the  territory  adjoining  its  banks 
till  the  year  1633,  about  the  time  of  Oldham's  visit.  During 

f  See  Winthrop's  Histoi-y  of  New  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  M. 
I  Winthrop's  Hist,  of  New- Eng.,  Vol,  I.,  p.  178. 
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tlio  sunuiioi'  of  (Imt.  ycnr  tli(^  Diilcli  suilcd  up  tlie  Coniiocticut, 
landing  at  tlu;  wIhtc  ihc  city  of  Ilartford  now  stands, 

mill  tlirrw  up  ii  I'udc  \v"i'l<,  upon  npna  wliicli  llicy  ni(iuii1('d 
Iwci  siiiiill  ciiiiiKin.  lint  llii'  Diilcli,  nlliidimli  (Im;  lii-sl,  wliit.i^ 
vccNjiiiitls  ol'  tlio  viiilcy  ol'  liu!  (!i)UJiecticut,  were  uiii  its  lirst 
permanent  settlern. 

THE  I'LYMOU'l'lE   MICK  ON  THE  CONN  K(;T1(;U'J'. 

Tlic  Pilgrim  Fathers,  from  a  year  oi-  two  after  tlieir  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth  in  1G20,  douhtless  from  time  to  time  made 
voyages  of  trade  and  discovery  to  the  Fresh  River,  so  called 
hy  the  Dutch,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  colonize  its  hunks 
until  the  year  1G33. 

In  July  of  that  year,  having  heard  that  the  Quoii-i'/i-ta-cut 
Eiver  afforded  "  a  fine  place  both  for  plantation  and  trade," 
the  plan  was  conceived  by  Winslow  and  Bradford  to  form  a 
partnership  with  certain  men  at  Boston  with  the  view  of 
building  a  fort  and  trading-house  on  its  banks,  and  thus  if 
possible  anticipate  the  Dutch,  who,  it  was  said,  had  pro- 
jected a  similar  scheme.  The  Massachusetts  men  having 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  river  was  shallow,  and  that  war- 
like Indians  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  inhabiting  its 
banks,  concluded  to  take  no  part  in  the  enterprise.  The  men 
of  Plymouth,  not  so  easily  discouraged,  fitted  out  a  vessel  '\vith 
the  frame  of  a  house  and  materials  for  its  building,  and  sailed 
up  the  Connecticut  in  search,  of  a  suitable  place  to  plant  a 
colony.  This  was  in  October,  and  the  Dutch  had  already 
preceded  them.  At  what  is  now  Hartford,  where,  as  above 
stated,  the  Dutch  had  built  a  fort,  they  were  challenged  by 
the  little  garrison.  After  a  parley  and  many  threats  on  both 
sides  the  Dutch  let  them  pass  on  up  the  stream  without  mo- 
lestation. They  went  up  to  what  is  now  Windsor,  built,  for- 
tified, and  provisioned  their  house.  A  part  of  the  company 
remained  to  hold  it,  and  the  rest  returned  to  Plymouth.  The 
next  summer  the  Dutch  sent  up  a  company  of  seventy  nien 
to  dispossess  them.  But  the  Dutch  wisely  concluded  not  to 
attack  the  spirited  little  English  garrison,  and  returned  with- 
out accomplishing  their  object.  It  was  the  destiny  of  the 
English  people  and  not  the  Dutch  to  settle  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PEOPLE  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  lastchajjter  that  the  people  who  came 
over  with  Winthrop  in  such  numbers  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  the  year  1630,  and  the  two  or  three  following  years, 
dispersed  themselves  into  several  plantations  at  and  near  Bos- 
ton. Among  these  plantations  were  Dorchester,  Watertown, 
Newtown  (now  Cambridge),  and  Roxbury.  The  people  of 
these  four  towns  were  destined  soon  to  take  an  important  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver. 
Eoxbury  in  particular  is  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  his- 
tory, as  from  it  came  Mr.  William  Pynehon  and  his  little 
band, — the  pioneers  of  Springfield  and  of  the  "Connecticut 
Valley  in  Massachusetts." 

While  William  Pynehon  was  the  leader  of  those  from  Eox- 
bury, who  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  part  of  the  valley, 
those  from  Newtown  and  Dorchester,  who  settled  in  and 
founded  what  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut,  were  led  by 
the  ministers  Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel  Stone,  and  their 
parishioner,  John  Haynes,  of  Newtown,  and  Eoger  Ludlow, 
the  pjrincipal  lay-citizen  of  Dorchester. 

The  ministers  Hooker  and  Stone  had  both  been  educated  at 
that  institution  of  Puritan  proclivities — the  Alma  Mater  of 
most  of  the  early  New  England  clergy — Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  England.  Mr.  Stone  before  coming  over  had  been 
a  lecturer  in  Northamptonshire,  and  Mr.  Ilooker  had  been  in 
the  same  employment  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  near  the  English 
hiinic  of  Pynehon.  Doubtless  the  friendship  that  must  have 
existed  between  Hooker  and  Pynehon  in  their  common  Eng- 
lish home  led  to  their  association  in  this  new  project.  John 
Haynes  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  Buy  in  103-5,  of  Con- 


necticut in  1039  and  other  years,  and  Eoger  Ludlow  was 
deputy-governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1034,  and  deputy-gov- 
cDior  of  (loiinccticut  in  1039  and  other  years. 

1 1  WHS  ;ii  I  he  lirst  General  Court,  held  at  Boston  in  the  year 
103 ),  May  14,  that  the  N(^wtown  people,  the  first  to  move  in  the 
matter,  prcisc^ntcd  their  jnttition  for  leave  "to  look  out  either 
for  on)argcn)ent  or  removal."  This  general  proposition,  doubt- 
less not  fully  understood,  was  at  once  granted.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Court,  held  on  the  4th  of  September 
following,  the  purpose  was  avowed  to  remove  to  Connecticut. 
This  proposition  to  remove  to  Connecticut  met  with  much 
opposition  and  to  many  days'  warm  debate  in  the  General 
Court. 

"  The  principal  reasons  for  their  removal,"  says  Winthrop, 
"were,  1st.  Their  want  of  accommodation  for  their  cattle, 
so  as  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  ministers,  nor  could 
receive  any  more  friends  to  help  them  :  and  here  it  was  alleged 
by  Mr.  Hooker  as  a  fundamental  error  that  towns  were  set  so 
near  each  to  other.  2d.  The  fruitfulness  and  commodiousness 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  danger  of  having  it  possessed  by  others, 
Dutch  or  English.  3d.  The  strong  bent  of  their  spirits  to  re- 
move thither.* 

"Against  these,"  continued  Mr.  Winthrop,  "it  was  said, 
1st.  That  in  point  of  conscience  they  ought  not  to  depart  from 
us,  being  knit  to  us  in  one  body,  and  bound  by  oath  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  this  commonwealth.  2d.  That  in  point  of  state 
and  civil  policy  we  ought  not  to  give  them  leave  to  depart." 
In  support  of  this  last  objection  the  following  reasons  were 
urged  :  "  (1.)  Being  we  were  now  weak  and  in  danger  to  be 
assailed.  (2.)  The  departure  of  Mr.  Hooker  would  not  only 
draw  many  from  us,  but  also  divert  other  friends  who  would 
come  to  us.  (3.)  We  should  expose  them  to  evident  peril 
both  from  the  Dutch  £who  made  claim  to  the  same  river  and 
had  already  built  a  fort  there]  and  from  the  Indians,  and  also 
from  our  own  State  at  home,  who  would  not  indure  they 
should  sit  down  without  a  patent  in  any  place  which  our  king 
lays  claim  to." 

The  remaining  objections  urged  were  as  follows,  viz. :  "  3d. 
They  might  be  accommodated  at  home  by  some  enlargement 
which  other  towns  ofl'ered.  4th.  They  might  remove  to  Mer- 
rimack, or  other  place  within  our  patent.  6th.  The  removal 
of  a  candlestickf  is  a  great  judgment." 

When  the  matter  came  to  be  voted  upon,  the  House  of 
Deputies  stood  fifteen  to  ten  in  favor  of  granting  the  privilege 
of  removal.  Of  the  magistrates,  all  but  Governor  Dudley 
and  two  assistants  voted  in  the  negative.  So  the  two  houses 
disagreed,  and  leave  was  refused.  But  the  next  year — 1635 — 
John  Haynes  was  made  governor,  the  magistrates  ceased  to 
press  their  objections,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1635,  they  con- 
sented to  vote  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  liberty  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown 
to  remove  themselves  to  any  place  they  shall  think  meet  to 
make  choice  of,  provided  they  still  continue  under  this  gov- 
ernment."J 

.  In  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
General  Court,  during  the  summer  of  1635  a  party  from  Dor- 
chester went  to  what  is  now  Windsor,  to  the  spot  where  the 
Plymouth  colony  had  planted  two  years  before,  and  another 
party  from  Watertown  established  themselves  at  the  place 
now  Weathersfield.  It  was  also  in  the  year  1635,  as  late  as 
October,  that  another  party  of  sixty  persons — men,  women, 
and  children — set  out  overland,  driving  their  cattle  before 
them,  to  the  infant  settlements  on  the  Connecticut.  The 
winter  set  in  early,  and  tlioy  had  little  time  to  prepare  for  it. 
In  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  dej)arturc  twelve  of  Iho 
number  struggled  back  to  Boston,  sufl'ering  untold  liard.ships 
on  the  way. 


*  Wiiitlirop's  Hist,  of  Now  Eiiglaiul,  Vol.  I.,  p.  140. 
t  TliiH  rcfoiH  to  tlio  flgufo  in  Kcivolatioiis  i.  11-13,  etc. 
t  MiisH.  Ool.  Her.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  I'lO. 
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It  was  in  the  same  year — 1635 — that  John  Cahle  and  his 
assistant.  John  Woodcock,  built  the  first  rude  dwelling  in  the 
••House  Meadow."  at  Agawam.  which  led  the  way  to  the 
planting  of  Springfield. 

But  the  year  1636  witnessed  the  great  emigration  of  the 
founders  of  the  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Early  in  that  year  TVilliam  Pynchon.  and  six  other  heads  of 
families  from  Koxhury.  removed  to  Agawam,  now  Springfield ; 
and  Mr.  Hooker  with  his  whole  tlock,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  persons,  followed  in  June  to  near  the  little  Dutch 
fort,  at  what  is  now  Hartford.  Later  in  the  summer  the  church 
of  Dorchester,  under  Mr.  "Warham,  settled  at  Windsor;  and 
the  church  at  Watertown.  under  a  new  pastor,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  found  their  way  to  the  valley  and  settled  "Weathersfield. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  month 
of  October,  of  the  year  before  this  important  removal,  John 
Winthrop  the  younger  came  the  second  time  to  New  England, 
bearing  a  commission  from  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Broke, 
and  others,  proprietors  of  the  patent,  as  governor  of  Con- 
necticut for  one  year,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Saybrook, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  General  Court  at  Boston  of  course  knew  this,  and  were 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lower  towns  on  the  river  were 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts,  but  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  a  commission  was  granted  to  the  emigrants 
for  their  government  the  first  year,  which  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

"At  the  General  Court,  holden  at  Xewe-Towne,  Marcli  3d,  1G35-6. 

"  A  CoMMTSSTOX  granted  to  ^reral  persons  to  gnvenie  the  People  all  ConnecticoU  for 
the  ?pace  of  a  yeare  noire  nexte  comeing,  an  exemplification  tcJier^f  ensiieth : 

"  Whereas,  upon  some  reason  and  grounds,  tliere  are  to  remove  from  this  or 
commonwealth  and  body  of  the  Mattaehueetts  in  America  dyv^^  of  o*"  lovcing 
friends,  neighlj^,  freemen  and  members  of  Xewe  Towne,  Dorchester,  Watert<nvn, 
and  other  places,  whoe  are  resolved  to  transplant  tliemsilves  and  their  estates 
nnto  the  Kvver  of  Connetticott,  there  to  reside  and  iuhaUte,  and  to  that  end 
dyr"  are  there  already,  and  dyi-"  others  shortly  to  goe,  wee,  in  this  present 
Court  assemble*!,  on  the  Ijehalfe  of  o^  said  membra,  and  John  "Winthi-op,  Jiin^, 
Esqr,  Govnr,  appoyuted  by  certaine  noble  personages  and  nren  of  quallitic  inter- 
ested in  the  sail  ry>-r,  wch  are  yet  iu  England,  on  their  belialfe,  have  had  a 
Berious  consideration  there(on),  and  thiuke  it  meete  that  "where  there  are  a 
people  to  sitt  down  and  cohabite,  there  will  followe,  upon  occasion,  some  canse 
of  difference,  as  also  dyvers  misdemeanours,  wch  will  require  a  speedy  redresse ; 
and  in  regard  of  the  distance  of  place,  this  State  and  government  cannot  take 
notice  of  the  same  as  to  apply  timelj-  remedy,  or  to  dispence  eqnall  justice 
to  them  and  their  affaires,  as  may  be  desired ;  and  in  regard  the  said  noble  per- 
sonages and  men  of  qualitie  have  something  ingaged  themselves  anil  their 
estates  in  the  planting  of  the  said  rv  ver,  and  by  vertue  of  a  pattent,  doe  require 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  place  and  people,  and  neither  the  niiudes  of  the  said 
personages  (they  being  writ  unto)  are  as  yet  knowen,  nor  any  manner  of  gov'm't 
is  yet  agreed  on,  and  there  Ijeing  a  necessitie,  as  aforesaid,  that  some  present 
gov'm't  may  be  oliserved,  wee  therefore  thinke  meetc  and  soe  order,  that  Roger 
liOdlow,  Esqr,  William  Pinchon,  Esqr,  .John  Steele,  William  Swaine,  Heni-y 
Smytlie,  William  Phelf)es,  AVilliam  Westwixjd,  and  Andrewc  Ward,  or  the  greater 
parte  of  them,  shall  have  full  power  and  autlioritee  bi  hear  and  determine  in  a 
judicial  way,  by  witnesses  urwn  oathe  examine,  w^Hu  the  said  plantation,  all 
those  differences  w<:i>  may  arise  betweene  partie  and  partie,  as  also,  upon  nusde- 
meanor,  to  inflicte  cjrporall  punLshm^  or  imprisonment,  to  fine  and  levy  the 
game  if  occasion  soe  require,  to  make  and  decree  such  orders,  for  the  present, 
fliat  may for  the  peaceful  and  quiett  ordering  the  affaires  of  the  said  planta- 
tion, both  in  tra/liug,  planting,  buihling,  lotts,  militarie  dissipline,  defensive  warr 
(if  need  soe  require),  as  shall  l«st  conduce  t/>  the  publique  good  of  the  same,  and 
that  the  said  Ef.ger  Ludlow,  Wm.  Pinchon,  John  Steele,  Wni.  Swaine,  Henry 
Smythe,  Wm.  Phelj^s,  Wm.  Westwixid,  Andrew  AVard,  or  tlie  greater  parte  of 
them,  shall  have  power,  under  the  great'  pr"  of  their  hand.s,  att  a  day  or  dayes 
l>jr  them  apfioynted,  upon  convenient  notice,  to  convent  the  said  inhabitants  of 
the  said  tr^wnes  to  any  convenient  place  that  theye  shall  thinke  meete,  in  a  legal 
and  open  manner,  by  way  of  Court,  to  proceed  in  executing  the  power  and 
■nthoritee  aforesaide,  and  in  case  of  present  nessesitie,  two  of  them  joyneing 
togeather,  to  inflict  corporall  punishment  upon  any  offender  if  they  see  good 
and  warrantable  groundes  soe  to  doe ;  provided,  alwayes,  that  this  commission 
Aall  not  extende  any  longer  time  than  one  whole  yeare  from  the  date  thereof, 
and  iu  the  meane  time  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  this  Court  to  recall  the  said  presents 
it  they  Bee  cause,  and  if  soe  be  there  may  be  a  mutual  and  settled  gov'm't  con- 
descended unto  by  and  with  the  good  likeing  and  consent  of  the  saide  noble 
perBonagee,  or  their  agent,  the  inhabitants,  and  this  wjmonwealthe ;  provided, 
tliat  tliis  may  ni/t  U  any  predjudicc  to  the  intcrst  of  those  noble  personages 
is  tiie  a*  ry ver  and  confines  tlicre<jf  within  tlieir  severall  lymitts." 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  in.strument  constituted  a  new 
General  Court  similar  to  that  at  Bo.ston,  and  the  sequel  shows 
that  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  organized  under  it,  and 


General  Court  held  by  virtue  of  its  provisions  the  first  year, 
and  that  Mr.  Pynchon,  of  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  attended 
its  sittings. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  MOTHER  TOWNS— THE 
PLANTING  OF  SPRINGFIELD  IN  1 636— WILLIAM 
PV^NCHON  AND  HIS  BOOKS-THE  PLANTING  OF 
WESTFIELD  IN  1640— NORTHAMPTON  IN  1654. 

I. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  SPINGFIELD. 

Springfield,  the  garden  town  of  the  old  Bay  State,  is  at 
once  the  mother  settlement  and  the  queen  city  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts.  Its  name  was  bestowed 
upon  it  by  William  Pynchon,  its  illustrious  founder,  in  honor 
of  his  country-seat  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex 
County,  England.  As  the  reader  has  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  Springfield  was  settled  in  the  year  1636,  in  connection 
with  the  movement  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  of 
that  year,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

In  this  chapter  it  will  only  be  attempted  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  first  planting  of  the  mother  towns  in  the  valley, 
leaving  the  main  incidents  of  the  settlement  and  development 
to  the  several  town  histories,  which  will  be  found  farther  on 
in  these  pages. 

THE  journey  through  THE  WILDERNESS. 

As  has  also  been  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infant  towns  at  the  Bay,  who  had,  for  want  of  more  room, 
determined  to  remove  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  expe- 
rienced considerable  ditficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
General  Court.  At  length,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1635,  that 
consent  was  reluctantly  given  to  the  people  of  several  towns, 
and  among  others  to  Eoxburj^,  in  the  following  words,  viz.  : 

"The  inhabitants  of  Rocksbury  hath  liberty  granted  them 
to  remove  themselves  to  any  place  they  shall  think  meet,  not 
to  prejudice  another  plantation,  provided  they  continue  still 
under  this  government." 

To  carry  out  his  undertaking,  and  to  provide  some  shelter 
for  the  families  of  the  new  wilderness  home,  in  the  summer  of 
1635,  Mr.  Pynchon  sent  on  two  men  to  build  a  home  at  Ag-a- 
wam,  the  Indian  name  of  the  new  settlement.  These  two 
men  were  named  John  Cable  and  John  Woodcock.  They 
built  a  small  house  on  the  Agawam  meadow,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  south  side  of  the  Agawam 
River,  about  one-half  mile  above  its  mouth.  This  meadow 
has  since  borne  the  name  of  the  "House  Meadow."  It  now 
lies  in  the  town  of  Agawam,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in 
what  was  once  a  bend  of  the  stream,  afterward  cut  oft'  by  a 
change  in  its  bed.  Its  surface  was  mostly  some  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  adjoining  meadows,  which  were  subject  to  overflow. 
The  Indians,  however,  told  them  that  it  was  likewise  subject 
to  overflow  in  extreme  high  water,  and  therefore,  as  a  place  of 
settlement,  it  was  abandoned.  The  house,  however,  probably 
stood  there  for  a  year  or  more. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1636,  that 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants. 
But  before  we  follow  them  to  their  new  homes,  along  the  old 
Indian  trail  leading  west  from  Boston,  afterwards  known  to 
the  people  of  Springfield  as  the  "  Bay  Path,"  and  since  cele- 
brated in  story  and  song,  let  us  first  take  a  survey  of  the 
situation  in  the  early  spring  of  that  year,  and  attempt  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  their  undertak- 
ing. From  ocean  to  ocean,  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  frozen 
Northland  to  the  flowing  Gulf-Land,  the  whole  vast  continent 
was  one  unbroken  solitude,  covered  with  limitless  forests  filled 
with  savage  beasts,  and  still  more  savage  men,  and  within  it 
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all  were  only  a  fiiw  fnohlo,  wliit.n  settlcmonts  at  vast  distances 
from  each  ollici'.  On  Ihc  riniili  ( Miaiiipliiin  whs  iinrsini;-  his 
little  colony  ol'  Ciuclicc.  On  the  w<'s1,  llicrc  wiis  n  siniil)  I'nr- 
trading  Dutch  coidiiy  nt  \*\iri  OnniLi;!',  now  Alimny,  and 
another  at  ManlialtMU,  now  Ni'w  Yurk.  Farther  to  (lie 
south,  in  small  nunihcrs,  were  ihi:  Kni^lisli  on  the  .James, 
and  the  Si)aniards  in  Florida;  but  it  was  two  years  before  the 
Swedes  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  But  neither 
of  these  settlements,  if  it  would,  could  afford  them  any  aid  or 
sym])athy.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  As  they  jour- 
neyed through  the  State  from  east  to  west,  the  Bay  Path  on 
which  they  trod  was  flanked  on  their  left  with  no  less  than 
four  ])owerful  Indian  nations, — the  Wampanoags,  the  Narra- 
(/ansctta,  the  Fequofs,  and  the  Mohicans,  either  of  which  could 
send  a  thousand  warriors  into  the  field.  Along  their  route  lay 
the  villages  of  the  Nipmucks,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
which  was  to  be  their  future  home  dwelt  four  or  five  tribes 
more.  Would  the  time  ever  come  when  all  these  tribes 
throughout  New  England  should  rise  and  rend  them  ?  Alas ! 
too  soon. 

The  very  next  year  after  their  arrival  in  the  vallej'  the  ter- 
rible struggle  with  the  Pequots  occurred.  In  this  war  the 
inhabitants  of  Springfield  took  no  active  part,  yet  towards  it 
they  contributed  their  full  share  of  the  expenses.* 

Of  the  journey  of  William  Pynchon  and  his  little  band  of 
settlers  in  the  early  spring  of  1636  over  the  old  Indian  trail 
which  led  from  the  Bay  to  Agawam  on  the  Connecticut,  and 
often  called  in  the  early  records  the  "  Bay  Path,"  we  have  no 
authentic  account.  It  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  there- 
fore, to  picture  the  incidents  of  the  journey. 

Of  their  leave-takings  and  tearful  farewells  from  old  and 
long-tried  friends  ;  their  daily  march  through  the  almost  path- 
less forest  for  weeks  together;  their  arrival  at  their  new  home 
in  the  old  wilderness,  welcomed  only  by  its  savage  occupants  ; 
of  their  first  ravishing  view  of  the  fertile  meadows  of  the  beau- 
tiful river,  the  largest  in  New  England,  there  is  no  recorded 
word. 

Their  household  goods  were  sent  around  by  water,  as  will 
be  seen  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Governor  Win- 
throp  to  his  son  John  at  the  time,f  in  the  "Blessing  of  the 
Bay:" 

*'  Son, — Blessed  be  the  Lord  wlio  hath  preserved  and  prospered  you  hitherto. 

"  I  received  your  letters  by  tlie  '  Blessing,'  whicli  arrived  here  tlie  litli  of  tliis 
pi'esent,  and  is  to  return  to  you  with  Mr.  Pynclion's  goods  so  soon  as  she  can  he 
laden. 

********** 
"  I  think  the  barlt  goeth  aw.ay  in  the  morning.    Tlieretbre  I  liere  end  with 

salutations  to  all  our  friends  with  you. 
"This  26th  of  tlie  2  Mo.  (April),  1630. 

"  To  viy  vert/  lofing  sou,  Mr.  Winlhroj),  Jnn.,  Gov.  of  the  new  PhtnUdion  upon  Con- 

nectkuC 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  site  chosen  by  Pynchon,  finding 
the  "House  Meadow"  unsuitable  for  their  settlement,  they 
pitched  upon  the  spot  which  lies  over  against  Agawam,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field. 

Not  far  from  the  present  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eail- 
road  a  small  stream  of  pure  water  ran  down  from  the  hills 
across  the  marshy  ground,  and  striking  the  higher  level  of  the 
sandy  plain  which  borders  the  river's  bank,  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  running  south  and  the  other  north,  each  emptying 
into  the  river  a  mile  or  more  from  the  point  of  separation. 

The  part  of  this  stream  which  turned  toward  the  south  they 
called  the  Town  Brook.  It  ran  along  the  easterly  side  of  what 
is  now  Main  Street,  and  emptied  into  Mill  Eiver  just  above 
the  point  where  that  stream  enters  the  Connecticut. 

Along  this  stream  of  pure  water  running  southerly  they 
laid  out  their  first  street,  now  known  as  Main  Street,  and  be- 


*  See  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Conn. 

t  Winthrop's  Hist,  of  N.  10,,  V.il.  T.,  p.  389. 


twnen  this  street  and  the  river  extended  the  home  lots  of  the 
setllers,  of  ililViTcnl,  widths. 

On  tli<;Me  honu'  lots  bordering  the  Miiin  Streiit  the  settlers 
built,  their  first  rude  log  cabins  opposite  the  town  brook,  and 
liegan  lluMr  lift'  in  the  wilderness. 

'i'o  each  si^ttler  a  portion  of  the  "  Hasseky  Marish,"  which 
lay  between  llie  town  brook  and  the  hill  to  the  eastward,  was 
allotted,  as  well  iis  parts  of  the  meadow  land  and  corn-plant- 
ing ground  lying  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  river  in  Arjaivam 
and  (/iifDKi. 

The  further  interesting  incidents  of  their  history,  with  copies 
of  the  eom]iaet  tht^y  entered  into  for  the  government  of  their 
[ilanfalion,  and  the  Indian  deed  which  they  took,  will  be  found 
farther  on  in  these  i)ages,  in  the  history  of  the  town  and  city 
of  Springfield,  to  whicli  the  reader  is  referred. 

II. 

WILLIAM  PYNCHON. 

AVilliam  Pynchon,  the  founder  of  Springfield  and  the  pioneer 
settler  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts,  was  no  com- 
mon man. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  in  England,  and  on 
its  inception  became  interested  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  was  one  of  the  assistants  named  in  the  charter,  and 
came  over  with  Winthrop  when  that  instrument  was  brought 
from  England  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  year  1630.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  and  remained 
there  until  his  removal  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  His  wife 
died  soon  after  his  arrival,  leaving  an  only  son  and  daughter, 
John  and  Mary,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Connecticut 
Eiver. 

•loHN  Pynchon  remained  at  Springfield,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished in  history  in  after-years  as  the  "  Worshipful  .John 
Pynchon."  John  Pynchon,  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1645, 
married  Amy,  daughter  of  George  Wj^llys.J 

Mary  Pynchon,  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  1640,  was 
married  to  Elizur  Holyoke,  another  name  distinguished  in  the 
early  annals  of  Springfield.  A  simple,  upright  slab  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  which  underlies  the  valley  of  her  home  in  the 
cemetery  at  Springfield  tells  the  story  of  her  death  and  good 
qualities  in  touching  language,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
given : 


HekeLye^H  The  Body^^fMari 
TheWITE  of  Eli  zvkHol>oke 

WHO  Died  0CTQBEP.U.iGS7 


Mary  Holyoke,  dau.  of  Win  Pynchon  the  leader  of  the  Colonists  who  ,| 
settled  Springfield  was  born  in  England  and  died  as  recorded  here.  ^.M 


The  remains  of  the  Pynchon  Family  ivcre  removed  from  the  old 
burying  ground  at  the  foot  of  Elm  Street  Mar.  1849  and  are  de- 
posited around  this  stone. 


In  the  year  1638,  two  years  after  the  planting  of  Springfield, 
William  Pynchon  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
Connecticut  people  at  Hartford,  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  had 
till  then  remained,  on  account  of  which,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  fact  then  discovered  that  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  lay 


X  Hartford  records  give  this  date  incorrectly  as  lUo  6th  of  November,  lOV). 
See  Muss.  Hint.  Coll.,  4tli  scries,  Vol.  VT.,  p.  .37o. 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  he 
seceded  from  Connecticut,  and  became  subject  to  the  autliori- 
ties  at  the  Bay. 

The  controversy  which  arose  on  account  of  tlie  separation 
is  set  forth  somewhat  at  lengtli  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  In 
the  mean  time  we  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  Wm.  Pynchon 
until  he  leave  the  colony. 

In  the  year  1637,  being  the  autumn  after  the  first  arrival  of 
the  colonists  at  Agawam,  came  the  Kev.  George  Moxon,  the 
first  minister  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Moxon  was  educated  at 
Sidney  College.  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1623.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  in  the  year 
1637,  and  first  settled  at  Dorchester.  He  was  made  a  freeman 
Sept.  7,  1637,  and  that  very  autumn  followed  his  old  friend  to 
Agawam.  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  following  records,  transcribed  from  the  early  town 
books  of  Springfield,  throw  some  light  upon  Mr.  Moxon's 
coming,  and  the  early  establishment  of  religious  services  at 
the  infant  colony  at  Agawam  : 

I. 

March  20. 16.37. — It  is  ordered  that  in  consideration  of  certayn  charges  which 
the  present  inhahitants  have  been  at  for  Mr.  Moxon's  house  and  fencing  his  lott, 
such  as  shall  for  future  trme  come  to  inhabite  in  ye  place  shall  bear  a  sliare  in 
the  like  charges  in  proportion  with  ourselves. 

n. 

January  16, 1638. — It  is  ordered  that  the  three  rod  of  grownd  y'  lyes  betwixt 
John  Woodcock's  parcell  and  Goodman  Gregory's  lott,  shall  be  appropriated, 
two  rod  of  it  to  Goodman  Gregory  and  one  rod  of  it  to  Kich'd  Everett,  reserving 
40  rods  for  a  place  for  a  meeting-house,  which  is  to  be  allowed  out  of  Goodman 
Gregory's  lott. 

ra. 

The  13th  of  January,  1638. — A  voluntary  rote  agreed  upon  the  day  above  said 
for  ye  raising  of  fourty  pounds  toward  ye  building  of  a  house  for  Mj\  Moxon. 

John  Searle   00  01  00  00 

Thomas  Horton  

Thomas  Mirack   00  01  00  00 

John  Leonard   00  12  00  00 

Robert  Ashler   00  01  00  00 

John  Wof^cock   00  00  12  00 

Eichanl  Ereritt   00  01  10  00 

John  Alline   00  01  00  00 

John  Burt   00  00  10  00 

Henr%-  Smith   00  05  00  00 

Jehu  Burr   00  07  00  (M 

Mr.  William  Pmchon   00  21  (K)  1)0 

John  Cable...   0(J  01  12  00 

00         41  04  00 

TV. 

13th  January,  1638. — ^For  Mr.  Moxon's  maintenance  till  next  Micliaelnias. 

£.  8.  d. 

Mr.  William  Pynchon.  „                            24  06  08 

Jehue  Burr                                                     08  03  04 

Henrv  Smith                                                   05  10  00 

John'Cable                                                 02  00  00 

4<j  m  (X) 

John  Searle   01  00  00 

Eich.  Everett   01  00  00 

John  Alline   01  0(J  00 

Thoe.  Horton   01  00  00 

John  Woodcock   01  00  00 

Eobt.  Ashley   00  16  00 

John  Leonard   00  10  0(J 

Thos.  Mirach   01  05  00 

07         11  0(J 

In  16.53,  Mr.  Moxon  returned  to  England  with  Mr.  Pynchon, 

and  died  there  Sept.  1-5,  1687. 

MR.  PTXCHOX'S  BOOKS. 

In  the  year  1650,  Mr.  Pynchon  published  a  book  in  Eng- 
land u]X)n  a  controverted  religious  topic,  which  shortly  after 
caused  his  removal  from  the  colony.  The  title  of  this  book 
wag, 

"The  Mkeitoeious  Peicx  of  Cue  Eedemptiox,  .Iustification ,  etc.,  Cleeeixg 

IT  FEOM  muz  COMMON  EEE0E8,  A>D  PKOVIXG,— 

"Part  I. — 1.  Tliat  Christ  did  not  suffer  for  us  those  unutterable  torments  of 
God'n  wrath,  that  ornm/jnly  are  called  Hell-t'jrments,  to  redeem  our  soules  from 
them.  2.  That  Christ  did  not  Ijear  our  si  as  Ijy  God's  imputation,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  l<ear  the  cursft  of  the  Law  for  them. 

"Part  IL — 'i.  That  Christ  liath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law  (not 
bj  nifferiug  the  said  cunie  for  us,  but)  by  a  satisfa/rtory  price  of  atonement,  viz., 
1^  praying  or  pert/arming  unto  his  Fatlier  that  invaluable  precious  thing  of  which 
U(  Ibdiatoriall  sacrifice  of  at/mement  was  the  master-piece.  4.  A  sinner's  right- 
toanruan  or  jujttiftcation  is  explained,  and  deered  from  some  common  errors. 


"  By  William  Pynchon,  Gentleman,  in  New  England. 

"The  Mediator  saitli  thus  to  liis  father  in  Psal.  40:  8-10:  '  I  deliglit  to  do  thy 
will,  0  my  God:  Yea,  thy  Law  is  within  my  heart;'  riz.,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will 
or  Law  as  a  Mediator. 

" '  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my  heart ;  I  have  declared  thy  faith- 
fulness and  thy  salvation;'  namely:  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  or  thy  way 
of  making  sinners  righteous,  but  have  declared  it  by  the  performance  of  my  Me- 
diatoriall  sacrifice  of  atonement,  as  the  procuring  came  of  thy  atonement,  to 
the  Great  Congregation  for  their  everliisting  righteousness. 

"London:  Printed  by  T.  M.,  for  George  Whittingtoii  and  James  Mo.xon,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  blue  Anclior  in  Cornhill,  neer  the  Royal  Exchange,  1650. 
158  pages." 

The  doctrines  upon  the  Atonement  advocated  by  Mr. 
Pynchon  in  tliis  book  were  repugnant  to  the  gloomy  dog- 
mas of  the  New  England  theologians  of  the  time,  and  were 
considered  to  be  heretical  and  dangerous. 

The  matter  was  promptly  brought  before  the  General  Court 
at  Boston,  and  action  taken  thereon,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  record  : 

"  October  19,  1650. 

"  This  Court  havinge  liad  the  sighte  of  a  booke  lately  printed  under  the  name 
of  William  Pinchon,  in  New  England,  gent.,  and  judginge  it  nieete,  doe  there- 
fore order,  first,  that  a  protest  be  di-awne  fully  and  clearly  to  satisfy  all  men  that 
this  Court  is  so  farre  from  approvinge  the  same  as  that  they  doe  utterly  dislike 
it  and  detest  it  as  erroneous  and  dangerous. 

"  2ndly,  That  it  be  suffycieiitly  answered  by  one  of  the  reverend  elders. 

"3dly,  Tliat  the  siiid  William  Pinchon  be  summoned  before  the  next  Generall 
Court,  to  answer  for  the  same. 

"4thly,  Tliat  the  said  booke  now  broughte  over  be  burnt  by  the  execution"  (or 
such  other  as  sliall  be  appoynted  thereto,  provided  that  the  party  appoynted  be 
willinge),  and  that  in  the  market-place  in  Boston  on  the  morrow  immediately 
after  tlie  Lecture.    Per  Curia. 

"  The  declaration  and  protestation  of  tlie  Generall  Court  of  the  Massachusetts 
in  New  England. 

"  The  Generall  Court,  now  sittinge  at  Boston,  in  New  England,  this  sixteenth 
of  October,  1C50.  There  was  broughte  to  o'  hands  a  booke  written  as  was  therein 
subscribed,  by  William  Pinclion,  Gent.,  in  New  England,  entitled, '  Tlie  Meritori- 
ous Price  of  o'  Redemption,  Justification,  etc.,  cleaiinge  it  from  common  errors,' 
etc.,  whicli  booke,  brought  over  hither  by  a  sliippe  a  few  days  since,  and  con- 
tayning  many  errors  and  heresies  generally  condemmed  by  all  orthodox  writers 
that  we  have  met  with,  wee  have  judged  it  meete  and  necessary  for  vindication 
of  the  truth,  so  far  as  in  us  lyes,  as  also,  to  keepe  and  preserve  the  people  here 
committed  to  our  care  and  trust  in  the  true  knowledge  and  fayth  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  and  of  our  owne  redemption  by  him,  as  likewise  for  the  cleareing 
of  ourselves  to  our  Christian  brethren  and  otliei-s  in  England  (where  this  booke 
was  printed  and  is  dispei-sed),  hereby  to  proteste  our  iniiocency  as  being  neither 
pai  tyes  nor  privy  to  the  writings,  coniposeing,  and  printinge,  nor  divulginge 
thereof;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  detest  and  abhorre  many  of  the  opinions 
and  asseitions  therein  as  false,  eronyous,  and  hereticall ;  yea  and  whatsoever  is 
contayned  in  the  said  booke,  which  are  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  generall  received  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  cliurches 
extant  since  tlie  time  of  the  last  and  best  reformation,  and  for  profie  and  evi- 
dence of  our  sincere  and  playne  meaninge  therein,  we  doe  hereby  condemne 
the  said  booke  to  be  burned  in  the  market-place,  at  Boston,  by  the  common  ex- 
ecutioner, and  doe  purpose  with  all  convenient  speede  to  convent  tlie  said  William 
Pinchon  before  authority,  to  find  out  whether  the  said  William  Pinchon  will 
owne  the  said  booke  as  his  or  not;  which  if  he  doth,  we  purpose  (God  willinge) 
to  prOcede  witli  him  accordinge  to  his  demerits,  unless  he  retract  the  same,  and 
give  full  satisfaction  bothe  Iiere  and  by  some  seconde  writinge,  to  be  printed  and 
dispersed  in  England ;  all  of  whicli  we  thougiit  needfull,  for  the  resisons  above 
aleaged,  to  make  Knowne  by  this  shorte  protestation  and  declaration.  Also  we 
further  propose,  with  what  convenient  speede  we  may,  to  appoint  some  fitt  per- 
son to  make  a  particular  answer  to  all  material!  and  controversyall  pa-ssages  in 
the  said  Ixioke,  and  to  publish  the  same  in  print,  that  so  the  errors  and  falsyties 
therein  may  be  fully  discovered,  the  truth  cleared,  and  the  minds  of  those  that 
lore  and  seeke  after  truth  confirmed  therein.    Per  Curia. 

"  It  is  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  Court  that  Mr.  Norton,  one  of  the  reverend 
elders  of  Ipswich,  should  be  intreated  to  answer  Mr.  Pinchon's  booke  with  all 
convenient  speede. 

"  It's  ordered,  that  the  foregoing  declaration  concerninge  the  booke  subscribed 
by  the  name  of  William  Pinchon  in  New  England,  gent.,  should  be  signed  by  the 
secretary  and  sent  into  England  to  be  printed  there.    Per  Curia. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  William  Pinchon  shall  be  summoned  to  appeare  before 
the  next  Generall  Court  of  Election,  on  the  first  day  of  theire  sittinge,  to  give 
his  answer  for  the  booke  printed  and  published  under  the  name  of  William 
Pinchon,  in  New  England,  gent.,  entitled  '  The  Meritorious  price  of  o'  Redemp- 
tion, Justification,' etc.,  and  not  to  depart  without  leave  from  the  Court.  Per 
Curia."* 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  was 
employed  by  the  court  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pynchon  upon  the 
subject,  and  prepare  an  answer  to  his  book. 

At  a  General  Court  held  in  Boston,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1651, 


*  Mass.  Col.  Records,  Vol.  IIL,  page  216. 
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Mr.  Pynclion  prosontod  tlu;  following  rociiiilidioii,  a  copy  of 
■wliifh  wo  give  from  tlic  I'ccoi'ds : 

"  AcooKDiNO  to  Uu^  court's  iidvisc;  T  linvo  conferred  with  the 
Ecvs.  Mr.  Ootton,  Mr.  Norrico,  and  Mr.  Norton,  about  some 
points  of  the  grc^atcst  consequence  in  my  book,  and  I  hope  I 
have  so  explained  my  meaning  to  them  as  to  take!  otf  the  worst 
conslrucdoii  ;  nM<l  it  lialli  jdeased  (Jod  lo  let  me  see  that  I 
liave  not  spokc^n  in  my  book  so  fully  of  the  ])rice  and  merit 
of  Christ's  suflFerings  as  I  should  luivo  done,  for  in  my  book  I 
call  them  but  trials  of  his  obedience,  yet  intending  thereby  to 
amidify  and  exalt  the  mediatorial  obedience  of  Christ,  as  the 
only  meritorious  price  of  man's  redemption  ;  but  now  at  pres- 
ent I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  his  sutferings  were  ap- 
pointed'liy  God  for  a  further  end,  namely,  as  the  due  punish- 
ment of  our  sins  by  way  of  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for 
man 's  redemption.* 

"  Your  lumible  servant,  in  all  dutiful  respect, 

"William  Pynciion." 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1050,  Koger  Williams,  writing  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  among  other  things  speaks  of  this  book 
as  follows : 

"  He  tells  me  of  a  booke  lately  come  over,  in  Mr.  Pynchon's 
name,  wherein  is  some  derogation  to  the  Wood  of  Christ.  The 
hooke  was  therefore  burnt  in  the  market-place  at  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Pynchon  to  be  cited  to  the  court. 

"  If  it  is  in  hand,  I  may  hope  to  see  it.  However,  the  Most 
High  and  only  Wise  will  by  this  case  discover  what  liberty 
conscience  hath  in  this  land."f 

Mr.  Pynchon  gave  bail  for  his  further  appearance  at  court, 
and  the  matter  was  fvirther  continued  until  the  next  meeting. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  the  day  of  hearing  came  on,  Mr. 
Pynchon  had  left  his  adopted  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  never 
to  return. 

In  the  year  1053,  and  after  Mr.  Pynchon's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Norton's  answer  was  published  in  London.  It  was 
entitled'"A  Discussion  of  that  Great  Point  in  Divinity, 
THE  Sufferings  of  Christ,"  etc. 

Mr.  Pynchon  published  a  rejoinder  to  this  book,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  title  in  full : 

"the  meritorious  price  of  man's  redemption; 
"or, 

"  Christ's  satisfaction  discussed  and  explained. 

"  1.  By  shewing  how  the  suffeiings  and  the  saciifice  of  Christ  did  satisfle 
God's  Justice,  pacific  his  Wratli,  and  procure  his  Reconciliation  for  Man's  Re- 
demption from  Satan's  Head  plot. 

"  2.  By  vindicating  the  sufferings  and  the  sacrifice  of  Chi  ist  from  that  most 
dangerous,  Sciiptureless  Tcnents,  that  is  held  foith  hy  Mr.  Noi  ton,  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  his  Book  of  Cluist's  suffeiing,  affirming  that  he  suftered  the  Essential 
Torments  of  Hell,  and  the  second  death,  from  God's  immediate  vindictive  wi  ath. 

"3.  By  showing  that  the  Righteousness  of  God  (so  called  in  Rom.  3 :  21,  22, 26; 
in  Rom.  lU:  3;  in  Cor.  5:  21;  and  in  Phil.  3:  9)  is  to  be  understood  of  God  the 
Father's  perfoiinance  of  his  covenant  with  Chi  ist;  namely,  that  upon  Cluist's 
performance  of  his  Covenant  (by  combating  with  Satan,  and  at  last  by  making  his 
death  a  saci  ifice)  he  would  be  reconciled  to  believing  sinners,  and  not  impute 
their  sins  to  them.  And  therefore  :  1.  This  Kighteousness  of  God  must  needs  be 
the  formal  cause  of  a  sinner's  justification.  And  2.  It  must  needs  be  a  distinct 
sort  of  Righteousness  from  the  Righteousness  of  Christ,  contrary  to  Mr.  Norton's 
Teiient.    This  is  evidenced  in  Chap.  14,  and  elsewhere. 

"  6.  By  explaining  God's  Declaration  of  the  Combate  between  the  Devil  and 
the  seed  of  the  Woman  in  Gen.  3 :  15,  from  whence  (as  fnmi  the  foundation 
pi  inciple)  this  present  reply  doth  explain  all  the  aftor-prophocios  of  Christ's  Suf- 
ferings. 

"  7.  By  clearing  several  other  Scriptures  of  the  greatest  note  In  these  Contro- 
versies from  Mr.  Norton's  corrupt  Expositions,  and  by  expounding  them  in  their 
riglit  sense;  Both  according  to  the  Context,  and  according  to  sumlry  eminent 
Oi  thodox  Writers. J 

"my  WILUAM  pynchon,  ESQ.,  LATE  OF  NF,W  ENGLAND.  1605." 

Mr.  Pynchon  followed  up  the  discussion  in  a  book  jirinted  at 
London  in  1002,  called  "The  Covenant  of  Nature  made  with 
Adam  Described,  etc.,  and  cleared  from  sundry  great  mis- 

*  Muss.  Col.  Bee.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  229. 

t  Mass.  Mist.  Coll.,  4th  Series,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  285. 

J  The  aiitlior  is  indebted  to  the  kindnesH  of  the  Lihraiiaii  of  Harvard  Uni- 
veihily  for  the  piivilcgc  of  cxiinMiiing  tliis  raid  volume. 


takes."  In  this  last-named  volume,  tlie  address  to  the  reader 
is  dated  "  From  my  Study,  Wraysbury,  Feb.  10,  lOOl." 

Mr.  I'ynchon  died  at  Wrayslmry  on  the  l  hunies,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, simie  time  during  the  month  of  October,  1002, 
aged  seventy-two  years. 

OTIIICK  liOOK.S  OF  MR.  PYNCIION. 

Mr.  I'ynchon  jjiiblished  other  works  than  tliose  above  re- 
ferred to,  among  which  is  one  entitled 

"tHK  TIME  WHEN  THE  FIllS'l'  SAIIIIATH  WAS  ORDAINED. 

"1.  Nagalitelii.    Not  in  the  times  of  Adam's  innocency,  as  many  say  it  was. 
"2.  AJjirmalkfli].    It  was  ordained  after  tlie  time  of  Adam's  fall  and  re-crca- 
tion. 

*         *  *  -^f.  ***** 

"  And  herein  it  follows; 

"  1st.  I'liat  its  the  Sabbath  was  ordaineil  to  be  a  tyiiical  sign,  so  it  must  be  abol- 
ished as  soon  as  Christ  had  perfoi  nK^d  his  said  jjiopitiatoi  y  saciificc. 

"2d.  As  it  was  ordained  to  be  the  sanctified  time  for  the  exercise  of  the  said 
blessed  ordinance,  so  the  next  day  of  the  week  into  wliicli  it  was  changed  must 
continue  without  intermission  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  By  William  Pynchon,  Esq.,  London.  Piiiited  by  B.  I.,  and  arc  to  be  sold  by 
T.  N.,  at  the  three  Lyons  in  Cornhill,  near  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  1654." 

In  this  work  Mr.  Pinehon's  argument  sounds  strange 
enough  to  our  modern  ears,  and  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  methods  of  the  speculative  theology  of  that  day, 
a  statement  of  some  of  his  propositions  is  given,  and  a  single 
quotation  from  the  last-named  work  is  indulged  in. 

Mr.  Pynchon  argues  that  Adam  and  Eve  fell  from  Para- 
dise on  the  first  day  of  their  creation,  which  was  the  sixth  of 
the  creation  as  mentioned  in  Genesis. 

That  God  made  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
commanded  the  beasts  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  angels  in 
heaven  to  become  man's  ministering  servants.  The  beasts 
were  brought  before  Adam,  and,  as  no  helper  was  found 
among  them  meet  for  him.  Eve  was  formed,  and  the  pair  was 
placed  in  Paradise  ;  that  a  part  of  the  angels  obeyed  and  min- 
istered unto  Adam  and  Eve,  but  that  a  large  number  of  the 
angels,  seeing  that  Adam  was  but  formed  of  dust,  disobeyed 
and  refused  to  serve  them.  Upon  this,  the  disobedient  angels 
were  cast  out  of  heaven,  and,  uniting  together,  became  Satan's 
head.  Hearing  the  covenant  between  God  and  Adam  as  to 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  the  tree  of  life, 
the  fallen  angels  resolved  to  accompli.sh  the  fall  of  man  also. 
So,  in  the  first  few  hours  of  man's  innocency,  Satan's  head 
appeared  in  the  serpent  as  an  angel  of  light  and  tempted  the 
woman  Eve.  We  now  quote  at  this  point  of  the  argument 
what  Mr.  Pynchon  says  :  "  Now,  God,  being  a  cunning  and 
com  plete  Workman,  would  not  be  outbidden  by  Satan's  brags, 
and  therefore  he  gave  Satan  leave  to  do  his  worst  (as  he  did 
afterwards  give  him  leave  to  do  his  worst  to  Christ) ;  for  he 
knew  that  if  his  workmanship  should  fail  upon  the  trial,  he 
could  tell  how  to  mend  it,  and  how  to  make  it  better  able  to 
endure  the  trial  for  the  time  to  come." 

On  page  35  is  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  pages  of  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon's Book  of  Kecords,  kept  at  Springfield  while  acting  as 
a  magistrate  in  his  infant  settlement.  It  is  interesting,  not 
only  as  showing  Mr.  Pynchon's  handwriting,  but  as  being  the 
first  page  of  the  records  of  his  court.  The  first  action  recorded 
was  between  Cable  and  Woodcock  about  the  building  of  the 
historic  house  on  the  "House  Meadow,"  or  Agawam,  in  the 
summer  of  1035.  In  the  second  action  recorded  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Pynchon  was  not  only  judge  of  the  court,  but 
the  plaintift"  in  the  suit  in  which  Henry  Smith,  his  son-in- 
law,  was  foreman  of  the  jury. 

III. 

the  planting  of  westfield. 
Although  Northampton  was  the  first  permanent  settlement 
made  after  Springfield  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Massa- 
chusetts, yet  the  first  attempt  at  settlement  was  made,  and 
the  first  buildings  outside  of  Springfield  were  put  up,  at 
Wo-ro-voal;,  now  Westfield. 
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This  settlement  at  Woronoak  was  begun  by  Connecticut 
people  as  early  as  the  year  1640,  they  supposing  that  the  place 
lay  within  their  jurisdiction. 

In  that  year  Governor  Hopkins  erected  a  trading-house  at 
what  is  now  "Westfield,  and  had  considerable  interest  in  the 
plantation.*  About  this  time  Agawani,  now  Springiield,  was 
leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  for  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  dispute  which  then  arose  regarding  the  boundary 
line.  Wo-ro-noak  was  claimed  by  both  jurisdictions.  The  matter 
was  taken  to  the  General  Courts  of  the  respective  colonies ; 
and  at  a  General  Court,  held  in  Boston  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1641,  the  following  letter  concerning  AVo-ro-noak  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  General  Court  at  Boston  to  the  General  Court 
at  Hartford,  which  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : 


"  From  the  General!  Court  at 
Boston,  2d  of  the  4th  month, 
1641. 

"  Se, — It  is  grievous  to  us  to 
meete  any  occation  that 
might  cause  difference  to  arise 
betweene  y'  people  and  us, 
standing  in  so  near  relation  of 
friendship,  neighlxirhix>d.  and 
Christianity,  especially;  there- 
fore o'  study  is  (when  any  such 
arise)  to  labo»  the  removeing  of 
them  upon  the  first  appearance. 
2fow  so  it  is,  that  wee  have  lieen 
certified  that  yo°  have  given 
leave  to  some  of  you",  to  set  up 
a  trading-house  at  Waronoch, 
whi<*  is  known  to  bee  w^in  o' 
patents  lying  as  much  or  more 
to  the  north  than  Springfield. 
Wee  heare  also,  that  you  have 
granted  to  5Ir.  Eobt.  Saltonstall 
a  great  quantity  of  land,  not  far 
beneath  Springfield,  wh«''  wee 
conceive  also  to  belong  to  us. 
Vee  desire  yo»  to  consider  of  it, 
ae  that  which  we  apprehend  to 
bee  an  injury  to  ns,  and  do  us 
such  right  in  redresse  hearof  as 
yo"  would  expect  fro  ns  in  a 
like  case.  Wee  suppose  wee 
shall  not  need  to  use  other 
Alga""";  wee  know  to  whome 


-jh  Sr^-Y^  J-f 'jT^y  ^  -C^^-^^^J^  -.Siur^ 
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in  case  the  petitioners  should  settle  themselves,  and  a  min- 
ister within  three  years,  "the  order  for  Wo-ro-noak  hence- 
forth to  lye  to  Springfield  should  be  void,"  otherwise  the  land 
should  belong  to  Springfield  until  a  plantation  should  be 
settled  there. 

This  scheme  seems  to  have  entirely  failed,  only  one  man 
having  acquired  title  by  his  residence  of  five  years  there.  At 
length,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1664,  at  a  town-meeting  held 
at  Springfield,  Capt.  Pynchon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Messrs. 
Ely,  Colton,  and  Cooley,  were  appointed  a  standing  committee, 
"  To  have  the  sole  power  to  order  matters  concerning  Wo-ro- 
noak,  both  for  admitting  of  inhabitants  to  grant  lands,  or  for 
any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place,  and  conduce 
to  its  becoming  a  town  of  itself." 

Under  this  arrangement  a  permanent  settlement  was  made 

at  Wo-ro-noak.  In  1669 
it  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  by  the  name  of 
Westfleld.t 
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IV. 

THE    PLANTING  OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Northampton  sits  at 
the  foot  of  the  towering 
central  mountain  chain 
of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley in  Massachusetts, 
filled  with  the  lingering 
charm  of  more  than  two 
centuries  of  cultivated 
and  refined  life. 


weewright.  Wee  have  thought  Tf^riiJU^^        •  /  ^  q     y\,iUt^x^ /Y-»'--'~y^'^^'='y^ 
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meete  upon  these  occations  to 
intimate  further  unto  yo°  that 
wee  intend  (by  Gixi's  help)  to 
know  the  certainty  of  o^  limitts. 
to  the  end  that  wee  maj"  neither 
■  intrench  upon  the  right  of  any 
of  o'  neighbors,  nor  suffer 
cselves  and  o»  posterity  to  bee 
deprived  of  what  rightly  be- 
longeth  onto  us,  wh*  wee  hope 
will  bee  w<i^jut  offence  to  any ; 
and  upon  thLi  wee  may  have 
Bome  gronnd  of  proceedingin  o^ 
further  treaty  w*  yo»  about 
ench  things  as  may  conceme 
the  welfare  of  us  all.  These  things  wee  leave  t  >  you'  consideration,  and  shall 
expect  yo^  answear. 
"  In  the  mean  time  wee  regt."t 

The  matter  wa.s  finally  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1648,  an  order 
entered  \)\  the  Commissioners  awarding  Wo-ro-noak  to  the 
juri.sdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Connecticut  people  seem 
to  have  abandoned  their  settlements,  and  Wo-ro-rioak  became 
ft  part  of  the  town  of  Springfield. 

In  1602  another  movement  was  made  to  settle  Westfleld  by 
certain  gentlemen  who  appear  to  have  belonged  in  Windsor 
and  Dorchester.  They  petitioned  the  General  Court  for,  and 
received,  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  conditioned  that 
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*  See  TrnmbuHs  Hist,  of  Conn.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  147. 
t  Ma«.  Col.         Vol.  I.,  p.  323. 


"  Art's  storied  dwelling,  learn- 
ing's green  retreat." 

Her  Indian  name  Noii- 
o-tuck,  or  Nan-o-tuk  as 
oftener  written  in  old 
records,  and  sometimes 
Nol-wo-togg,  is  of  local 
significance  descriptive 
of  a  feature  of  her  near 
landscape.  In  the  In- 
dian tongue  Noen-fuk, 
or  No-ah-tuk,  means  "  in 
the  middle  of  the  river," 
in  allusion  to  the  island 
situate  between  North- 
ampton village  and 
Mount  Tom,  surrounded 
by  an  old  channel  of  the 
stream,  and  to  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  Hadley 
is  built.  § 

After  Springfield  had  become  firmly  established  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Agawam,  the  first  movement  of  her  peoj)le  in  search  of 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  was  not  westward,  but  north- 
ward, and  up  the  "  Great  River,"  as  it  was  then  called.  The 
first  record  which  we  find  looking  towards  a  settlement  at 
Non-o-tuck  is  the  following  :        J_  J_28G2  J- 

"  Att  a  General  Coubt  of  Election,  held  at  Boston  tlie  i.-i  i  ol  ilie  o\  in.>., 
AnnolG.'j^.  Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  of  Bitston,  liaving  longe  since  disbursed  fifty  pounds 
iu  the  common  stocke,  as  appeared  by  good  testimony  to  the  court,  on  his  own  re- 
quest hath  400  acors  of  land  graunted  him  at  Nonotucke,  to  be  layd  out  by  Cap- 
tayiie  Willard." 

In  the  mean  time  a  petition  had  been  filed  in  the  General 
Court,  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  asking  the  privi- 


I  Holland's  Hist,  of  Western  Mass.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  65. 
I  Col.  of  Conn.  Hist.  Society,  Vol.  II.,  p.  11. 
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]cji;oof  inakini!;  a  sottlcinpiit  lit  Non-o-t\ick,  on  the.  Coniioc^ticnt, 
wliicli  WHS  in  llio  following  wordM  : 

"  Yoxm  IIKIIILY  iiONOUHi),  tlin  Goiionil  Cinirt  of  tlio  MiiHHiicliiiBcttfl.  Tlio  liiiniljlii 
petition  of  John  Pynclion,  Elda/.ur  lI(tllioclc,  and  Sunniol  Chapin,  InluLljitantH  of 
Siirin)j.'li('lil,  sliowctli,  Wo  Iiartyly  desire  tlio  continuance  of  your  peace.  And  in 
cxeri'iHp  of  your  mhirch  in  tliene  parts,  In  order  wlicro  unto  wo  hnnibly  tender 
o""  dcHire  of  tliat  liliei'ty  may  lie  f^ranted  to  erect  a  i)lantation,  About  fifteen 
niilcB  Aliove  ub,  on  tliiH  liver  of  Connecti(-ut,  if  it  Ije  tlie  will  of  tl](^  Lord,  tlie 
place  iKdng,  as  we  tliink,  very  coniniodiouB, — mkriilis  con  Hixoyilo  sor, — tlie  con- 
taining Largo  (juantities  of  excellent  land  and  meadow,  and  tillaljlo  ground  suf- 
ticicnt  for  two  long  plantations,  and  work,  w"'',  if  it  should  go  on,  might,  as  we 
conceive,  prove  greatly  Advantagous  to  your  Common  Wealth, — to  W''  puiiioBe 
there  are  diveis  mour  Neighboring  plantatur  that  have  a  desire  to  remove 
tliither,  with  yo\ir  approbation  thereof,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  familieB, 
at  least,  that  Already  appear,  whereof  many  of  them  are  of  considerable  quality 
for  Estates  and  for  the  matter  for  a  churcli,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  find  op- 
portunity that  way :  it  is  the  humble  desire  that  by  this  Hon"!  Corte  sonie  power 
may  be  estahlislied  or  some  course  appointed  for  the  regulating,  at  their  Ist  pro- 
ceedings, as  concerning  whome  to  admit  and  other  occurrences  that  to  the  glory 
of  God  may  be  furthered.  And  yo<ir  peace  and  happiness  not  retarded.  And 
the  Inducement  to  us  in  these  desires  is  not  Any  similar  respect  of  our  owne,  but 
tliat  we,  being  Alone,  may  by  this  means  may  have  som  more  neighborhood  of 
your  jurisdiction,  thus,  not  doubting  your  acceptance  of  our  desires,  wi  thus 
entreat  the  Lord  to  sit  among  you  in  All  your  counsels,  And  remain  your  most 
humble  sei-vts. 

"  Spkingfield,  the  5th  of  ye  3d  Mo.  1653.* 

".John  Pynchon, 

"  BlEZER  HOIyLIOK, 

"Sam'i,  Chapin.'' 

This  petition  seems  to  have  been  favorably  received  by  the 
General  Court,  and  the  prayer  thereof  granted  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  Att  a  General  Court  of  Election  held  at  Boston  the  18  day  May,  1653, 
In  answer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield's  petition  and  othei-s  thereabouts, 
this  Court  doth  order,  that  Mr.  John  Pinchon,  Mr.  Holyoke,  and  some  other  of 
the  petition"  should  he  appoynted  a  committee  to  divide  the  land  petitioned  for 
Into  two  plantations  and  that  the  petition"  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  where 
they  shall  have  liberty  to  plant  themselves;  provided,  they  shall  not  appropriate 
to  any  planter  above  one  hundred  acors  of  all  sorts  of  land,  whereof  not  above 
twenty  acors  to  be  meddow,  till  twenty  inhabitants  have  planted  there,  whereof 
twelve  to  be  freemen,  or  more,  which  said  freemen  shall  have  power  to  distribute 
the  land  and  give  out  proportions  of  land  to  the  severall  inhabitants  as  in  other 
townes  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  land  be  divided  according  to  estates 
or  eminent  qualifications,  and  that  Samuel  Chapin  be  joined  with  Mr.  Pynchon 
and  Mr.  Holyoke  for  the  dividing  of  the  townes. "f 

In  pvirsuance  of  this  order  the  Commissioners  appointed 
thereby  performed  the  duty  therein  enjoined,  and  returned  to 
the  General  Court  the  following  report,  to  wit : 

"  Nov.  1,  1654. 

"  To  the  honored  Generall  Court  of  the  Massachusetts.  Wee  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  being  appointed  to  divide  the  lands  at  Naotucke  into  two  planta- 
tions, wee  accordingly  have  granted  to  them  that  now  first  appeared  to  remove 
thither  to  plant  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eiver  Connecticott,  as  they 
desired,  and  have  laid  out  their  bounds,  viz.:  from  the  little  meadowe  above 
theire  plantation,  which  meadowe  is  called  Capawonk  or  Mattaomett,  douue  to 
the  head  of  the  falls  which  are  belowe  them,  reserving  the  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  said  river  for  another  plantation  when  God,  by  his  providence  shall 
so  dispose  thereof,  and  still  remained 

"  Your  humble  servants, 

"John  Pinchon, 
"Blizer  Holyoke, 
"  Samuel  Chapin." 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  proceedings  a  settlement  was 
made  at  Non-o-tuck,  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  related  in  the  history  of  Northampton  contained  in  the 
following  pages. 

It  has  been  .said  by  many,  and  among  other.s  by  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter Judd,  the  learned  historian  of  Hadley,  that  there  was  no 
act  of  the  General  Court  incorporating  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton. It  would'" seern,  however,  that  this  is  an  error,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  record  below. 

If  the  establishing  of  government  at  a  place  and  the  ap- 
pointing of  officers  to  administer  the  same  thereat  is  not  an 


*  To  this  record  in  the  town-book  at  Northampton  is  the  following  attestation : 
"That  which  is  abov(;  written  IH  a  true  copie,  compared  with  .the  original  ex- 
hibited in  the  C  sitting  in  li(Mton  in  May,  16.53.  . 
"Synced  and  left  on  file. 

"AtteBt:  Howard  Rohrins." 

t  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  Vol.  III.,  p.  liOS. 

X  Mhsb.  Col.  Uecor.lB,  Vol.  IV.,  p.irt  I.,  p.  213. 


a<^t  of  incorporation,  what  is  it?  The  act  of  the  General  Court 
above  n^feriv'd  to  maybe  found  in  the  MasKachusotls  Colonial 
Kecords,  Vol.  I  V.,  J'art  I.,  ])ag(;  227,  and  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"May  23, 1055. 

"  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  InhabitantBofNonotucke,  humbly  desiring  the 
('BtablishriHUit  (tf  g(jv(M-nment  anumgKt  them,  th(;ire  petition  is  grauntcd,  and  itt 
is  cu'denid  that  William  Iloulton,  ThomaH  liaHCfmn.',  and  Edward  Elmer  Bhall  and 
iK'ridty  are  impowered  as  the  ihrwiuvn  end  all  smole  causes,  according  U>  lawo 
here,  they  rejiayriiig  to  Springfield,  tJj  Mr.  I'inclion,  Mr.  Holyoke,  &c.,  who  are 
antluuized  to  give  them  their  oathes,  as  also  the  constable's  oath  to  Jlobert  Bart- 
lett." 

In  a  diary  kept  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  while  holding 
court  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  the  year  1089,  will  be 
found  interesting  allu.sions  to  the  customs  of  the  day  as  well 
as  a  flattering  reference  to  Northampton.  It  is  printed  in  a 
late  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  : 

"  Aug.  15. — Second  day.  Set  out  for  Springfield  ;  lodged  at 
Marlborow.  Aug.  16.  To  Quaboag  with  a  guard  of  20  men, 
under  Cornet  Brown.  Between  Worcester  and  Quaboag  we 
were  greatly  wet  with  rain,  wet  to  the  skin.  Got  thither  before 
'twas  dark.  A  guard  of  20,  from  Spgfield,  met  us  there,  & 
saluted  us  with  their  trumpets  as  we  alighted. 

******* 

"Aug.  20. — Went  to  the  Long  Meadow  to  bring  the  Maj.- 
Gen.,  going  toward  Hartford.  Meet  with  Joe  Noble;  with 
him  went  to  Westfield,  and  kept  Sabbath  with  Mr.  Taylor 
Aug.  21. 

"Aug.  22. — Eeturned  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Tailor  with  me. 
Eained  hard  in  the  afternoon  and  night,  and  part  of  the  morn, 
Augt.  23,  By  which  means  were  not  able  to  reach  Quaboag ; 
and  it  'twas  thought  could  not  pass  the  Eivers.  So  went  to 
Northampton, — a  very  Paradise.  Lodged  at  the  Ordinary, 
getting  to  town  in  the  night.  Aug.  24  very  fair  day.  Mr.  Cook 
&  I  went  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  &  heard  Mr.  I.  Chauncy  preach 
his  first  lecture  at  Hadley.  Made  a  very  good  sermon.  In- 
vited us  to  dinner.  Went  over  to  Hatfield.  Lodged  all  night 
with  Mr.  Williams." 

For  a  history  of  the  planting  and  development  of  the  towns 
of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  Northfield,  and  all  the  others 
of  the  seventy  and  one  towns  included  within  the  territory  on 
which  this  work  treats,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
histories  of  the  several  towns  respectively,  which  will  be  found 
placed  in  their  order  farther  on  in  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PEQUOT  WAR. 
I. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  WAK. 

Among  the  earliest  important  events  which  interested  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  Pequot  Indian  nation  by  the  whites  in  1636-37. 
This  war  occurred  so  soon  after  the  first  settlers  arrived  at 
Springfield,  and  they  were  then  so  few  in  number,  that  they 
took  but  little  if  any  part  in  it,  but  its  results  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  them.  The  Pequots  were  the  most  pow- 
erful tribe  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  their  destruction  was  a  great  relief  to  the  infant  settle- 
ments. 

The  situation  of  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River 
at  the  time  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  In  all  the  towns 
from  Springfield  to  New  Haven,  in  the  year  1636,  there  were 
scarcely  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness  surrounding  them,  whose 
hunting-grounds  reached  from  the  Hudson  llivcr  on  the  west  to 
the  Narragansott  Bay  on  the  cast,  could,  if  united,  have  fallen 
upon  them  with  a  force  of  four  or  five  thousand  warriors.  Tlie 
three  most  powerful  nation.s  were  the  Prqiiofn,  near  by,  the 
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Xarraffansefts.  farther  east,  and  the  Mohicans,  on  the  west. 
Their  near  neighbors,  the  Pcquofs.  endeavored  to  unite  their 
sister  tribes  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  whites,  not 
only  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  of  all  New  England  ;  but 
failing  to  do  this,  the  Fcqaots  entered  the  contest  alone.  The 
result  was  the  total  destruction  of  them  as  a  nation.  They 
were  all  slain,  or  scattered  as  slaves  to  the  English  or  to  the 
surrounding  savage  tribes. 

This  decisive  blow  doubtless  saved  the  colonies  of  ]S"ew  Eng- 
land from  annihilation.  It  struck  such  terror  into  the  sur- 
rounding nations  that  it  was  forty  years  before  another  gen- 
eration of  warriors,  under  King  Philip,  again  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  X ew  England  people. 

The  Fequof  country  was  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  what 
.is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  running  northward  between  the  river  Pawcatuck, 
now  the  western  boundary  of  Khode  Island,  and  the  river 
then  bearing  their  name,  but  now  called  the  Thames.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  Pcquot  country  was 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  infant  set- 
tlement on  the  Connecticut  Kiver. 

The  Fequofs  had  overawed  the  Narragansetts,  whose  hunt- 
ing-grounds lay  to  the  east  of  theirs,  but  had  not  yet  subjected 
them;  while  the  Mohicans,  their  near  neighbors  to  the  east, 
had  long  paid  them  unwilling  tribute,  but  were  now  ready 
for  rebellion. 

The  chief  sachem  of  the  Pcquofs,  whose  name  was  Sas-sa- 
eu^,  had  twenty-six  subordinate  sachems,  with  their  people, 
under  his  sway. 

Sas-sa-cus  had  become  discontented  at  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  English  people  upon  his  hunt- 
ing-grounds in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  resolved  to 
drive  them  away. 

To  effect  his  purpose,  he  attempted  to  unite  the  neighboring 
tribes  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  English. 

He  made  overtures  to  his  hereditary  enemies  the  Narragan- 
setts  for  a  union  against  the  English,  and  had  he  succeeded 
in  conciliating  them  would  doubtless  have  enlisted  the  Mohi- 
cans in  the  scheme.  But  Roger  Williams,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  visited  the  Narragansett  country,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence the  ancient  hostility  of  the  Narragansetts  was  too 
much  for  the  insidious  diplomacy  of  Sa5-sa-cus,  and  the  Pe- 
quots  were  obliged  to  enter  the  contest  alone. 

Through  the  influence  of  Williams,  some  of  the  Narragan- 
aett  chiefs  even  went  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1636,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  English. 

Sas-sa-cus  was  the  jjrototype  and  forerunner  of  King  Philip, 
Pontiac,  and  Tecumseh,  and  had  he  succeeded  in  forming  his 
union  of  the  tribes,  the  days  of  the  Xew  England  people 
would  have  been  numbered  before  they  had  scarcely  begun 
their  settlements  in  the  New  World. 

The  Peqwjt  war  had  virtually  begun  four  years  before,  in 
16-3.3,  when  some  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Sas-sa-cus 
murdered  two  English  traders,  with  their  whole  company,  who 
had  gone  up  the  Connecticut  Eiver  to  trade  with  the  Dutch. 
These  traders  were  named  Stone  and  Norton. 

In  going  up  the  river  with  their  crew  of  six  persons  they 
admitted  twelve  of  the  natives  on  board  their  vessel,  and  en- 
gaged others  to  pilot  two  of  their  men  farther  up  the  stream. 
These  two  men  were  murdered  by  their  guides,  and  the  twelve 
Indianj;  on  board  the  vessel  the  same  night  rose  upon  her 
company,  while  all  were  asleep,  and  put  them  to  death. 

Sas-sa-cus,  in  October  of  the  year  following,  fearing  attacks, 
both  from  the  yarrax/ansetts  and  the  Dutch,  sent  messengers 
to  Boston  to  make  overtures  of  peace. 

His  envoys  agreed  to  surrender  the  only  two  murderers  of 
Stone  then  surviving,  and  pay  smart-money  in  the  form  of 
wampum  and  furs,  but  the  Ptqwds  soon  grew  arrogant  and 
Tiolatcd  their  treaty. 

The  murder  of  Stone  was  followed  up  by  the  murder  of 


John  Oldham,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1636.  Oldham,  with  two 
boys  on  board  his  vessel,  was  on  a  trip  to  the  Connecticut 
Eiver,  with  whose  people  he  had  opened  commercial  relations. 
While  near  Black  Island,  he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the 
Indians.  When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Oldham 
reached  Boston  it  occasioned  great  uneasiness,  and  Governor 
Vane  dispatched  ninety  men,  under  the  command  of  John 
Endicott,  of  Salem,  in  three  small  vessels,  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  to  chastise  the  arrogant  Pequots. 

It  seems  that  Endicott  did  not  acquit  himself  of  this  trust 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  the  Block  Islanders,  destroyed  their  canoes,  burned  their 
houses,  and  cut  down  their  corn. 

He  then  sailed  for  the  Pequot  country  and  demanded  of 
Sas-sa-cus  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  Stone,  the  delivery 
of  hostages  for  further  good  conduct,  and  the  payment  of  a 
thousand  fathoms  of  wampum.  The  Pequots,  before  this  con- 
ference was  ended,  discharged  their  arrows  at  his  men  and  fled 
to  their  forts.  After  burning  some  of  their  wigwams  and 
canoes,  and  collecting  some  corn,  he  returned  to  Boston  with- 
out loss. 

The  Narragansetts  afterward  reported  that  Endicott  killed 
thirteen  and  wounded  forty  Pequots.  This  movements  only 
served  to  irritate  the  warlike  Pequots,  and  Sas-sa-cus,  without 
delay,  attempted  the  union  of  the  tribes  spoken  of  above. 

Failing  in  this,  and  resolving  to  carry  on  the  war  alone, 
Sas-sa-cus  took  immediate  measures  to  spread  consternation 
among,  and  to  provoke  the  resentment  of,  the  whites  and  their 
allies. 

In  October,  1636,  they  murdered  Butterfield  near  Gardiner's 
fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  few  days  later  took 
two  white  men  out  of  a  boat  and  tortured  them  to  death  with 
ingenious  barbarity. 

During  the  winter  they  constantly  kept  a  marauding-party 
near  the  fort,  burning  out-buildings  and  killing  cattle. 

In  the  spring  Gardiner  went  out  with  ten  men  to  do  some 
farming-work.  His  party  was  waylaid  by  Pequots,  and  three 
of  them  slain. 

Soon  after,  two  men  while  sailing  down  the  river  were  taken 
out  of  their  canoe,  their  bodies  cut  in  two  lengthwise,  and  the 
parts  hung  up  by  the  river's  bank. 

A  man  who  had  been  carried  off"  by  the  Indians  from 
Wethersfield  was  roasted  alive,  and  soon  after  that  place  was 
attacked  by  a  hundred  Pequots,  who  killed  seven  men,  a 
woman,  and  a  child,  and  carried  away  two  girls  into  captivity. 

II. 

THE  WAR  BEGINS. 

The  Pequots  had  now  put  to  death  no  less  than  thirty  of  the 
English,  and  the  infant  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River 
had  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  impending 
danger. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  question  must  be  settled,  once 
for  all,  which  should  hold  the  land,  the  white  man  or  the  In- 
dian,— but  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  sufficient  for 
the  emergency. 

The  Pequots  numbered  no  less  than  a  thousand  warriors,  and 
had  they  succeeded  in  uniting  with  them  the  Narragansetts 
and  the  Mohicans,  the  combination  could  have  sent  into  the 
field  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  warriors.  As  there  was  still 
danger  of  such  a  union  of  the  tribes,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies  were  both  solicited 
for  aid.  Massachusetts  made  a  levy  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  money,  and 
"ordered  that  the  war,  having  been  undertaken  on  just 
grounds,  should  be  seriously  prosecuted ;"  but  such  was  the 
emergency  that  the  Connecticut  people  could  not  wait  till 
these  troops  should  come  up,  and  a  force  of  ninetj'  men,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  John  Mason, — forty-two  of  whom 
wore  furnished  by  Hartford,  thirty  bj-  Windsor,  and  eighteen 
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by  Wothersfleld, — was  on  the  1st  of  May  cliHpatchod  against 
tlu!  I'lujHot  country- 

Capt.  Mason  had  scon  sorvicc  in  tlic  Nctluii'lands,  under  Sir 
Tlioinas  Fairfax,  who  then  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
merits. that  he  afterward  urged  liini  to  return  to  England 
and  liclp  tlie  patriot  cause. 

Capt.  Mason  first  settled  at  the  Buy,  and  while  tluire  was 
a  in(Miibor  of  a  committee  to  direct  fortiiicution  at  Boston, 
i)orclicst(!r,  and  Castle  Island.  Bcfoni  ho  came  with  his  fel- 
low-townsmen to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  he  had  served  two 
years  as  a  deputy  from  Dorchester  to  the  General  Court. 

Mason  was  first  sent  down  the  river,  with  twenty  imm,  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  at  its  mouth  ;  but  meeting  Underbill 
there,  with  an  equal  force  from  Massachu.sotts,  Mason,  leaving 
Underbill  at  the  fort,  returned  to  Hartford. 

III. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PEQUOTS. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1637,  Mason  set  out  with  bis  whole 
levy,  besides  seventy  friendly  Indians,  for  the  Pequot  country. 
The  whole  company  embarked  in  three  small  vessels.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Hartford,  was  chaplain  of  the  expedition, 
while  Uncus,  sachem  of  the  Mohicans,  led  the  Indian  war- 
riors. 

Upon  arriving  at  Gardiner's  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Mason  added  to  bis  forces  Underbill  and  his  company  of 
twenty  men,  and  sent  back  twenty  of  bis  own  men  for  the 
better  security  of  the  settlements  up  the  river. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  a  council  of  officers  was  held. 
Mason  bad  been  ordered  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River 
(now  the  Thames),  and  attack  the  enemy  on  their  western 
frontier,  but  knowing  that  Sas-sa-cus,  expecting  to  be  invaded 
from  that  quarter,  had  strengthened  himself  accordingly, 
Mason  was  desirous  of  approaching  him  from  the  east,  and 
surprising  them  in  their  rear  ;  but  this  would  require  several 
days'  additional  time,  and  his  officers  opposed  leaving  their 
homes  so  long,  as  well  as  shrunk  from  disobeying  their  positive 
instructions. 

Mason,  left  alone,  proposed  that  the  conference  should  be 
adjourned  until  the  morning,  and  that  during  the  night  their 
chaplain,  Mr.  Stone,  should  seek  divine  guidance  in  prayer. 
Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Stone  went  on  shore,  declaring  that 
the  captain's  plan  was  the  proper  one.  The  council  imme- 
diately determined  unanimously,  upon  the  advice  of  the  chap- 
lain, to  adopt  the  captain's  proposal. 

The  little  squadron  at  once  set  sail  from  the  fort,  and  on 
the  following  evening  (that  being  the  20th  of  May)  arrived 
near  the  entrance  of  Narragansett  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  what 
is  now  Tower  Hill,  which  overlooks  Point  Judith. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  which  they  kept  quietly  on 
shipboard,  and  a  storm  prevented  them  from  embarking  till 
Tuesday  evening. 

While  here  Mason  received  a  message  from  Providence, 
from  Capt.  Patrick,  who  had  arrived  there  with  a  Massachu- 
setts party,  requesting  him  to  wait  until  it  could  come  up. 
But  Mason,  deeming  that  a  rapid  movement  was  of  more  con- 
sequence than  a  larger  force,  concluded  not  to  wait  for  Capt. 
Patrick,  and  with  his  sixty  Mohican  allies,  and  four  hundred 
more  Indian  warriors,  furnished  by  the  friendly  sachems  of 
the  Nai-ra.gansetts,  on  the  24tb  of  May  marched  twenty  miles 
westward  to  the  Pequot  country. 

At  night  the  party  stopped  at  a  fort,  which,  being  occupied 
by  some  suspected  neutrals,  they  invested  for  the  night.  On 
Thursday  they  marched  fifteen  miles  farther  west,  and  en- 
camped at  a  place  lying  five  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the 
present  village  of  Stonington. 

They  were  now  within  two  miles  of  the  principal  Indian 
fort,  at  which  it  was  ovid(!nt  that  no  alarm  bad  boon  given, 
for  the  sentinels  could  bear  the  noisy  reveling  within  the 


place  until  long  after  midnight.  Their  Indians,  however,  bad 
mostly  des((rted. 

8as-sa-cus  bad  seen  tb(!  little  ll(!(!t  pass  to  the  eastward  along 
the  sound,  and  supposed  the  English  had  abandoned  their 
hostile  intentions. 

The  encampment  of  Capt.  Mason  was  at  a  jilaco  that  is  now 
known  as  "  Porter's  Kocks,"  at  the  bead  of  Mystic  Kivcr. 

The  site  of  the  Indian  fort  was  two  or  three  miles  farther 
down  the  river,  on  its  western  side,  toward  Mystic  village. 

It  was  a  palisaded  fort,  inclosing  a  circular  area  of  an  acre 
or  two  of  ground  within  the  fort.  Along  two  streets  were 
some  seventy  wigwams,  covered  with  matting  and  thatch.  At 
points  opposite  each  other  were  two  gateways  leading  into  the 
fort,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mason  and  Underbill,  each  at 
the  head  of  half  the  Englishmen,  should  force  an  entrance 
tlirougb  these  openings  from  opposite  directions,  while  the 
Indians  that  were  left  should  invest  the  fort  in  a  circle,  to 
arrest  the  fugitives,  should  the  attack  prove  successful. 

The  little  band  of  Englishmen,  wearied  by  their  long  march, 
slept  soundly,  until  awakened  in  the  morning,  two  hours 
before  dawn. 

Before  breaking  up  their  camp  they  took  time  to  join  in 
prayer,  and  under  a  bright  moonlight  set  out  toward  the  fort. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  Mason  had  come  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  sally-port  which  he  was  seeking,  when  a  dog 
barked,  and  the  cry  of  0-ivan-u.v !  0-wan-ux ! — meaning  Eng- 
lishman !  Englishman  ! — was  heard  within,  showing  that  the 
alarm  was  given.  At  the  bead  of  sixteen  men  Mason  pushed 
into  the  inclosure,  while  Underbill  did  the  same  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  awakened  savages  rushed  out  of  their  wigwams  in 
terror,  but  were  soon  driven  back  by  the  English  broadswords 
and  firearms.  Again  rushing  forth,  the  contest  became  gen- 
eral, and  there  was  danger  that  the  English  would  be  over- 
powered by  numbers. 

In  this  emergency  Mason  snatched  a  live  firebrand  from  a 
wigwam  and  threw  it  on  a  matted  roof,  and  Underbill  set  a 
fire  with  a  train  of  powder  in  his  quarter.  The  straw  village 
was  soon  in  flames.  The  scene  within  now  beggai's  description. 
The  Indians  who  escaped  the  fire  were  shot  down  by  the  mus- 
kets of  the  English,  and  those  who  escaped  from  the  fort  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  circles  of  Indian  allies,  who 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy. 

Underbill,  in  bis  account,  says:  "It  is  reported  by  them- 
selves that  there  were  about  four  hundred  souls  in  this  fort, 
and  not  above  five  escaped  out  of  our  hands." 

Says  another  old  chronicler  :  "  The  number  they  destroyed 
was  considered  to  be  above  four  hundred.  At  this  time  it  was 
a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  thus  frying  in  the  fire,  and  the 
blood  quenching  the  flame,  and  horrible  was  the  sight  and 
scent  thereof ;  but  the  victory  seemed  a  sweet  sacrifice,  and 
they  gave  praise  thereof  to  God  who  had  wrought  so  wonder- 
fully for  them,  thus  to  inclose  their  enemies  in  their  hands, 
and  give  them  so  speedy  victory  over  so  proud,  insulting,  and 
blasphemous  an  enemy."* 

It  was  doubtless  a  revolting  scene,  distressing  to  humanity  ; 
yet  the  exigences  of  the  hour  demanded  the  sacrifice.  At  the 
most  urgent  reasons  of  public  safety  less  than  a  hundred  de- 
termined men  had  taken  their  lives  into  their  bands,  and 
marched  into  the  enemy's  country.  Had  they  failed,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  utter  extermination  not  only  of 
themselves,  but  of  their  wives  and  little  ones,  whom  they  had 
left  behind. 

The  awful  conditions  of  the  case  seemed  to  justify  the  stern 
means  of  winning  the  victorj^  which  tbe_y  employed.  "  At 
all  events,  from  the  hour  of  that  carnage  Connecticut  was 
secure ;  there  could  now  be  unguarded  sleep  in  the  long- 
harassed  homes  of  the  settlers.    It  might  be  hoped  that 
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civilization  was  assured  of  a  permanent  abode  in  New 
Euffland.  "  * 

Onlv  two  of  the  English  were  killed,  but  the  number  of  the 
wounded  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  force. f 

Mason,  encumbered  by  his  wounded,  had  no  little  diflBculty 
in  making  his  war  out  of  the  Indian  country.  His  vessels 
were  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot  River.  "While 
slowly  pursuing  his  way  he  was  attacked  by  another  party  of 
Peqitots,  numbering  more  than  three  hundred,  who  approached 
from  another  neighboring  fort,  tearing  their  hair,  stamping 
on  the  ground,  and  clamoring  for  vengeance.  The  JVarra- 
ffanseffs  drove  the  Pequots  away.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Mason  ascended  an  eminence  with  his  exhausted 
party,  when  his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  his 
vessels  coming  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  At  evening  they 
all  went  to  rest  on  board  their  vessels. 

TVhat  was  left  of  the  Pequots  collected  in  the  western  fort, 
and  debated  the  question  whether  they  should  fall  upon  the 
Ifarraffansetts  and  the  English  or  seek  safety  by  flight.  After 
a  stormy  council,  they  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  and,  set- 
ting fire  to  their  wigwams,  started  off  on  their  journey  to  join 
the  Mohawks  on  the  Hudson.  On  their  way  they  put  to  death 
some  Englishmen,  and  a  party  of  them,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  strong,  were  pursued  by  Capt.  Mason  with  forty 
Connecticut  men,  who  had  been  joined  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  from  Massachusetts  under  Capt.  Stoughton. 

The  Indians  were  overtaken  a  little  west  of  what  is  now 
Kew  Haven,  encamped  in  the  centre  of  a  swamp.  But  few 
of  them  escaped.  Stragglers  of  the  tribe  from  time  to  time 
were  put  to  death  in  large  numbers  by  the  Mohicans  and  the 
Ik arragan setts,  among  whom  the  survivors  of  the  Pequot  na- 
tions were  divided  by  the  English  and  held  as  slaves. 

Sas-sa-cus,  the  last  of  the  Pequots,  fled  beyond  the  Hudson, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks.    His  nation  was' extinct. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  troubles  arose  between 
Vncas,  of  the  Mohicans,  and  Mi-an-to-no-mo,  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  TJncas,  and 
the  death  of  Mi-an-to-no-mo  at  his  hands  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
white  settlers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  rest  of  New 
England  were  concerned,  from  that  hour  of  slaughter  in  the 
Pequot  fort,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mystic,  there  was  peace  for 
forty  years,  until  King  Philip,  at  the  head  of  another  genera- 
tion of  Indian  warriors,  waged  the  second  war  of  extermina- 
tion between  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  which  deluged 
the  land  with  blood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pequot  war,  the  General  Court  of 
the  Ma.¥sachusetts  colonj-  adopted  the  following  resolutions, 
to  wit : 

L 

PEQrOT  WAR. 

"The  CorET  did  intrcat  the  magistrates  to  treat  with  the  elders  ahout  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  npon  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  to  be  feasted 
by  their  towns." 

Gen.  Court  at  Keic  Town,  Aug.  1, 1637. 

n. 

"  The  12th  of  the  8th  mo.  was  ordered  to  bee  kept  a  day  of  publike  thanke- 
giTiDg  to  God  for  his  great  m'ies  in  snbdewing  the  Pecoitu,  bringing  the  soldiers 
in  eafetj',  the  succeiis*;  of  the  conference,  and  good  news  from  Geimany." 

Gen.  Coui-t,  Sept.  26, 1(37. 


CHAPTEE,  XL 

THE  8EPAEATION  OF  SPRINGFIELD  FEOM  THE 
JUHI8DICT102!f  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  reader  has  .seen  in  chapter  VIII.,  of  this  volume,  that 
the  removal  of  William  Pynchon  and  his  company  from  Rox- 
burj',  near  Bo.ston,  to  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  on  the  Con- 
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necticut  Eiver,  was  not  a  distinct  and  separate  movement, 
made  for  the  planting  of  Springfield  only,  but  formed  a  part 
and  parcel  of  a  larger  undertaking  entered  into  by  several 
towns  at  the  Bay,  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that,  before  the  departure  of  the  emi- 
grants to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  Boston,  granted  thom  a 
commission,  which  in  effect  organized  a  separate  government, 
in  which  commission  William  Pynchon  and  Henry  Smj'th, 
his  son-in-law,  were,  with  Roger  Ludlow,  John  Steele,  Wil- 
liam Swaine,  William  Phelps,  William  Westwood,  and  An- 
drew Ward,  named  as  assistants. 

Soon  after  the  colonists  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  had 
arrived  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Springfield, 
in  the  spring  of  1636,  the  General  Court  authorized  in  their 
commission  met  at  New  Town,  now  Hartford. 

The  following  heading  to  the  first  meeting,  copied  from  the 
Connecticut  records,  shows  the  time  of  said  meeting,  and 
which  of  the  above-named  assistants  were  then  present : 

"  A  Corte  Holden  at  Newtowne,{  26  April,  1636.  Present, 
Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Westwood, 
Mr.  Ward." 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  court,  first  held  at  Connecticut, 
neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  Mr.  Pynchon  was  present.  They 
were  doubtless  so  busily  engaged  in  their  removal. from  Rox- 
bury,  and  in  providing  places  of  shelter  for  their  families  at 
Agawam,  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend. 

General  Courts  were  afterward  held  at  Dorchester,  now 
Windsor,  on  the  7th  of  .June  ;  at  Watertown,  now  Wethers- 
field, on  the  1st  of  September  ;  and  again  at  Newtowne,  now 
Hartford,  on  the  1st  ojf  October.  At  neither  of  which  the 
Agawam  assistants  were  present. 

The  first  General  Court  of  Connecticut  at  which  any  one 
from  Springfield  appeared  was  held  in  November  following, 
of  which  we  give  a  copy  of  the  records,^  so  far  as  it  shows 
those  who  were  present. 

"  A  Corte  held  at  New  Towne  1st  Novemb'',  1636.  Present, 
Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Pynchon,  Mr.  Swaine,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Phelps,  Mr.  Westwood,  Mr.  Ward." 

It  appears  by  the  "Connecticut  Colonial  Records,"  above 
referred  to,  that  Mr.  Pynchon  had  furnished  to  the  Connecticut 
people  considerable  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  upon  contract 
with  the  General  Court,  and  that  out  of  this  trade  in  corn, 
and  other  matters  arising  between  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  Con- 
necticut people,  a  difficulty  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  Mr.  Pynchon  and  his  company  of  settlers 
at  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
necticut into  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  General  Court  held  at  Hartford  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1638,  among  others,  Mr.  Pynchon,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Moxon  of  Agawam  were  all  present. 

At  this  General  Court  the  following  resolution  in  reference 
to  the  difficulty  with  Mr.  Pynchon  about  the  corn  was 
adopted  :|| 

"  Wlierem,  Tliere  was  some  complaint  made  against  Mr.  William  Pynchon,  of 
Agawam,  for  that  as  was  conceived  and  upon  proof  appeared,  lie  was  not  so  care- 
ful to  promote  the  public  good  in  the  trade  of  corn  as  lie  was  bound  to  do.  It  is 
ordered  the  said  Mr.  Pynchon  shall,  with  all  convenient  speede,  pay  as  a  fine  for 
his  so  failing,  40  bushels  of  Indian  corn  for  the  publick,  and  the  said  corn  to  be 
delivered  to  the  treasurer  to  be  disposed  of  as  shall  be  thought  mecte." 

This  was  the  last  appearance  of  any  of  the  Springfield 
people  at  the  Connecticut  General  Court.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  documents,  that  shortly  after  this  the  inhabi- 


X  Changed  to  Hartford,  Feb.  21,  1G36-.37,  in  honor  of  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone,  in  England.  "The  emigrants  to  the  river  fii'st  named  these  towns  after  the 
places  they  had  left  at  the  Bay,  and  Dorchester  was  changed  to  M'indsor  and 
Watert<jwn  to  Wethersfield  respectively. 

§  f'Ai\.  Kec.  of  Conn.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  .0. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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tniils  ol"  Ai^awiim  sol  up  a  pi'Dvisioiial  g'ovoi'Hiiuiiit  I'or  tlii'iii- 
sclvds.  It,  imisl,  also  ])o  considerod  that  tho  Agawani  pcopli^ 
had  sutislicd  tlu^iusiil  v<!s  in  the  inoun  time  that  Asawaiu  did  in 
ri^ality  lie  to  tlio  nortli  of  tho  Ooniiocticut  line,  and  was  actually 
within  tho  bounds  of  tho  torritoi-y  undor  tho  jurisdiction  of  tho 
JVlassuchusotts. 

Mr.  Pynclion  was,  however,  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut, 
and  not  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  tho  absence  of  any  authority 
from  tho  General  Court  at  Boston,  the  inlnibitants  of  tho  little 
hamlet  of  Agawam  in  the  February  following  adopted  a  form 
of  government  of  their  own  in  the  following  compact,  which 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country,  saving  the 
compact  entered  into  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  the  "  May- 
flower," before  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock.  By  this  compact 
they  made  Mr.  Pynchon  their  magistrate.  His  authority  was 
derived  from  the  people  themselves, — now,  but  not  then,  recog- 
nized as  the  highest  of  all  authority.  Their  compact  was  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

"  February  tlie  14th,  1038-9. — We  tlie  Inhabitants  of  Agaam,  upper  Quinnetticot, 
takinge  into  consideration  tlie  manifould  inconveniences  that  may  fall  nppon 
for  want  of  some  fit  magistracy  araonge  us ;  Being  now  hy  Godes  providence 
fallen  into  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction ;  &  it  being  farr  off  to  re- 
payer  tliither  in  such  cases  of  justice  as  may  often  fall  out  amonge  us,  doe  there- 
fore thinke  it  meete  by  a  generall  consent  &  vote  to  ordaine  (till  we  receive 
further  directions  from  the  Generall  Courte  in  the  Massacliussetts  Bay)  Mr.'Wil- 
liam  Pynchon  to  execute  the  oflBce  of  a  magistrate  in  this  our  plantation  of 
Agaam,  viz. : 

"  To  give  oathes  to  constaliles  or  military  officers,  to  direct  warrantes,  both 
process,  executions,  &  attachmentes,  to  heare  and  examine  misdemeanours,  to  de- 
pose witnesses,  &  uppon  proofe  of  misdemeanour  to  inflict  corporal  punishment, 
as  whipping,  stockinge,  byndinge  to  the  peace  or  good  behaviour,  &  in  some 
Ciises  to  require  sureties,  &  if  the  oifense  require  to  commit  to  prison,  and  in  de- 
fault of  a  common  prison  to  commit  delinquents  to  the  charge  of  some  fit  person 
or  persons  till  justice  be  satisfyed ;  also  in  the  Tryall  of  actions  for  debt  or 
trespasse,  to  give  oathes,  direct  juries,  depose  witnesses,  take  verdicts  &  keepe 
Kecoi'ds  of  verdictes,  judgments,  executions,  &  whatever  else  may  tend  to  the 
keepinge  peace  and  the  manifestation  of  our  fldellity  to  the  Bay  Jurisdiction  & 
the  restraininge  of  any  that  shall  violate  Godes  lawes ;  or  lastely  whatsoever  else 
may  fall  within  the  power  of  an  assistant  in  tlie  Massachusett. 

"  It  is  also  agreed  uppon  by  a  mutual  consent,  that  in  case  any  action  of  debt  or 
trespasse,  he  to  be  tryed  seeinge  a  jury  of  12  fit  pei-sons  cannot  be  had  at  present 
amonge  us,  that  six  persons  shall  be  esteemed  &  hold  a  suflicient  Jury  to  try  any 
action  under  the  some  of  Ten  pounde  till  we  shall  see  to  y"  contrary,  &  by  com- 
mon consent  shall  alter  the  number  of  Juroi's,  or  shall  be  otherwise  directed  from 
the  generall  court  in  the  Massacliusetts." 

Thus,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  boldly  seceded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and,  going  back  to  first  principles, 
adopted  a  constitution  of  their  own,  until  they  could  find  safety 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  General  Court  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Out  of  this  abrupt  separation  of  Mr.  Pynchon  and  his 
Agawam  colony  there  grew  up  between  the  Connecticut  people 
and  the  people  of  Agawam  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  a  bitter 
controversy,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  interfered 
even  with  the  union  formed  by  the  colonies,  known  as  the 
United  Colonies. 

Thus,  we  find,  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of 
Hartford,  to  Governor  Winthrop,  written  in  1638,  in  speaking 
of  the  proposition  of  the  aforesaid  union  of  the  colonies,  he 
says  :  "  The  negotiation  was  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the 
claim  preferred  by  Massachusetts  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Aga- 
wam (Springfield),  which  had  been  hitherto  conceded  to  belong 
to  Connecticut." 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  reply  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Hooker, 
under  date  Aug.  28,  1638,  complained  of  three  things  ;  the 
third  matter  complained  of  related  to  the  controversy  about 
Agawam.  "3d.  That  they  [the  people  of  Connecticut]  still 
exercise  jurisdiction  at  Agawam,  though  one  of  their  commis- 
sioners disclaim  to  intermeddle  in  our  line,  and  thereupon  we 
challenged  our  right,  and  it  was  agreed  so ;  and  I  had  wrote 
to  desire  them  to  forbear  untill  that  Mr.  Pynchon  had  small 
encouragement  to  be  under  them  ;  that  if  his  relation  were 
tru(^,  I  could  not  see  tho  justice  of  their  proceeding  against 
him." 


To  this  letter  of  G-overnor  Winthrop,  of  August,  1638,  Mr. 
Hooker  rej)]ied  in  tho  autumn  ol'  that  yt^ar. 

This  reply  is  so  interesting  that  we  co|)y  it  entire,  so  far  as 
it  has  reference  to  the  third  complaint  of  Mr.  Wintlirop,  above 
stated. 

'"I'liic  Timti)  thing  t.)uching  tli(;  buHiii(;HH  of  Atjaam  coincjs  last  UiU)  considera- 
tUm,  ill  which  1  shall  crave  leave  to  open  niystdf  fre(dy  and  fully,  tiiat  tho 
rule  of  rightcoiiM  ijroceeding  may  appear  in  uiidi^niahlo  jilainncHH  where  it  is. 
The  sum  of  that  cause  is  ta  he  attended  in  two  things :  partly  in  the  jurisdiction 
we  liave  exercis(!d,  iiartly  in  the  jurisdiction  which  at  this  time  you  so  suddenly, 
so  unexijectedly,  take  to  yourselves. 

"  For  a  fair  and  full  answer  you  may  be  pleased  to  understand :  1.  That  I  have 
a<Ivised  with  tho  cominissionerH,  and  their  expi'essions  to  me  were  these:  that 
they  were  so  far  fron»  consenting  that  you  should  take  away  the  juiisdiction  in 
Aga<im  from  them  to  yourselves  that  to  their  best  remembrance  tliere  was  no 
such  thing  mentioned  ;  nor  were  there  one  syllable  souniling  that  way  in  all  the 
agitation  of  the  business.  When  the  commissioners  of  other  towns,  and  amongst 
them  one  from  Agiuim,  came  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  which  they  now  exer- 
cised, in  reason  it  ctjuld  not  be  their  commission,  nor  the  intention  of  the  towns, 
to  destroy  their  own  juiisdiction,  for  that  was  to  cross  the  scope  of  the  treaty,  and 
overthrow  the  combination  for  the  establishment  wliereof  they  were  now  sent. 

"  The  act  of  jurisdiction  which  hath  been  exercised  since  your  letter,  it  wa« 
this;  there  was  an  inhabitant  in  Agaam  apprehended  in  some  misdemeanor;  the 
town  sent  the  delinquent  to  tlie  court  to  desire  justice,  which  they  answerably 
did ;  and  why  they  might  not  do  it,  nay,  how  they  could  avoid  it,  according  to 
rule,  it  is  beyond  all  my  skill  to  conceive.  For  at  the  time  of  our  election*  the 
committees  from  the  town  of  Agaam  came  in  with  other  towns,  and  chose  their 
magistrates,  installed  them  into  their  government,  took  oath  of  them  for  the 
execution  of  justice  according  to  God,  and  engaged  themselves  to  submit  to  their 
government  and  the  execution  of  justice  by  their  means,  and  dispensed  by  the 
authority  whicli  they  put  upon  them  by  choice. 

"  Now  when  these  men  demand  justice  from  magistrates  so  chosen  and  en- 
gaged, how,  in  a  faithfulness  and  according  to  their  oath,  tliey  could  deny  it  with- 
out sin,  the  covenant  continuing  firm  on  both  parts,  and  renounced  at  this  time 
by  neither,  it  is  beyond  my  compass  to  comprehend,  and,  under  favor,  I  do  think 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  man  by  sound  reason  to  evince. 

"  The  magistrates  who  are  lawfully  called,  and  stand  bound  by  oath  to  execute 
justice  unto  a  people,  to  deny  the  execution  of  justice  when  it  is  demanded  by 
such,  is  a  grievous  sin.  But  the  magistrates  were  thus  called,  thus  by  oath  bound, 
and  justice  was  in  this  manner  demanded.  Therefore  had  they  then  refused  it 
they  had  grievously  sinned.  Yea,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  in  each  inhabi- 
tant's liberty  in  Agawam  to  choose  his  jurisdiction  (which  is  to  me  beyond  ques- 
tion), if  I  was  there  as  an  inhabitant,  I  should  judge  myself  bound  in  conscience 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  liver,  and  do  believe  I  should  make  a  breach 
of  the  eighth  command  if  I  should  otherwise ;  because  in  so  doing  I  should  steal 
from  mine  estate,  in  that  I  should  rush  myself  into  needless  and  endless  incon- 
veniences :  namely,  to  cast  myself  into  that  condition  that  for  a  matter  of  five 
shillings  (as  the  case  may  fall  out)  I  sliould  put  myself  to  unreasonable  charges 
and  trouble  to  seek  for  justice  a  hundi-ed  miles  off  in  the  wilderness.  If  Mr.  Pyn- 
cheon  can  devise  ways  to  make  his  oath  bind  him  when  he  will,  and  loosen  him 
when  he  list ;  if  lie  can  tell  how,  in  faithfulness,  to  engage  himself  in  a  civil  cov- 
enant and  combination  (for  that  he  did,  by  his  committees  in  their  act)  and  yet 
can  cast  it  away  at  his  pleasure,  before  he  give  in  sufficient  warrant,  more  than 
his  own  word  and  will,  he  must  find  a  law  in  Agaam  for  it;  for  it  is  written  in 
no  law  or  gospel  that  ever  I  read.  The  want  of  his  help  troubles  not  me  nor  any 
man  else  I  can  Viear  of,  I  do  assure  you  ;  we  know  him  from  the  bottom  to  the 
brim,  and  follow  him  in  all  his  proceedings,  and  trace  him  in  his  privy  footsteps ; 
only  we  would  have  him  and  all  the  world  to  understand  he  doth  not  walk  in 
the  dark  to  us.  By  this  it  is  evident  what  the  jurisdiction  was  which  was  exer- 
cised since  yoiu-  letter."! 

Early  in  the  controversy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moxon,  of  Springfield, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  relation 
to  the  Agawam  matter.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Moxon  was  the  first  minister  of  Springfield.  His  letter 
is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  controversy  in  question.  It  was  first  published  by  tho 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  yo  Wor"  his  much-respected  frionde,  Mr,  Winthroppe,  at  his  house  in  Bos- 
ton, be  these  dd. 

"  WoitTHY  Sr, — Salutation  in  Ct.  Jesus.  S',  I  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with 
these  few  lynes,  in  thus  intreating  your  helpe  to  clearo  this  poynt,  whether  wo 
of  Agawam  were  dismissed  out  of  tho  Bay  with  this  proviso  to  continue  of  tho 
Bay's  jurisdiction.   If  there  bo  any  order  of  court  touchiugo  that  matter  it  may 


*  In  this  sentence  Mr.  Hooker  has  supplied  an  important  omission  in  the  colony 
records.  Nothing  luis  been  known,  hitherto,  of  tho  constitution  of  govornment 
in  Connecticut  between  the  expiration  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  in 
March,  10.37,  and  the  adoption  of  tho  Fundamental  Laws  in  January,  1639.  At 
tho  Gonoriil  Court  at  Hartford,  Ajiril  0,  1038,  tho  names  of  Mr.  George  Moxum 
and  Mr.  John  Burr,  both  of  Agawam,  appear  in  tho  list  of  committoos,  and  those 
of  l\tr.  I'yni'hiin  and  Mr.  Smith  among  the  nuigistratos.  [Note  by  Mr.  Trumbull 
in  (VI.  lire,  of  Conn.,  Yo].  1.,  p.  17.] 

f  Copied  from  the  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2,  etc. 
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give  lislit.  Y»  grounde  of  my  request  is  tlnis  much :  I  have  lieard  that  some  of 
<y  neishK'^  in  the  Kiver  are  doubtful  whether  we  lye  not  in  sin  (not  in  falling 
from  their  government  but)  in  fiUliug  disorderly  from  them  without  fiivt  orderly 
debatinge  y  matter,  and  our  grievances  if  we  had  any.  I  would  therefore 
gladly  have  such  grounds  as  may  be  convincing  to  any  that  shall  desire  a  reason 
of  us  if  any  shall  hereafter  speake  of  it  to  any  of  us.  I  conceive  some  objection 
may  1*  grounded  on  this,  that  they  were  possest  of  us  at  that  tj  me.  Through 
God's  mercy  we  [are]  all  well  in  c  plantation,  only  Mr  Pynchon  lately  lost  a  boy 
who  tendinge  cowes  uear  our  river  too  ventuously  went  into  a  birchen  canowe, 
overturned  and  he  was  drowned.  Kemember  mj  ne  and  my  wife's  truest 
love  to  yoT  selfe  and  3Irs.  Winthrop. 

"  The  Lord  sanctifye  y*  passages  of  His  providence  to  you  and  bear  up  your 
spirits  in  close  walkeing  with  Him.  Soe  prayes  yo'  lovinge  frinde  to  use  in  the 
service  of  y*  dispell.* 

"  G :  MoxoN." 


This  controversy  Wivs  at  length  ended  by 
General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts      B  a  y, 
adopted  on  the  2d  of 

June,  1641,  in  which   5c r  S  ^ 

Massachusetts  asserts  f^'^^hsCrvl^ 
her  right  of  jurisdic-  ''■^ 
tion  over  the  town  of 
Agawam,  which  not 
until  the  year  before 
had  been  named  Spring- 
field, and  organized  a 
government,  with  Mr. 
Pynchon  at  the  head  as 
chief  magistrate. 

In  the  light  of  the 
facts  above  stated,  this 
resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  although 
somewhat  lengthy,  be- 
comes interesting  to  the 
student  of  history,  and 
we  copy  it  entire : 


resolution  of  the 


"The  Asswee  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Mr.  Pyuchou  and 
others  of  Springfield,  upon 
Oonectecott,  exhibited  to  the 
Gen'al  Court,  hoalden  at  Bos- 
ton 2d,  4th  m<>. 

"Tlie  Petition  being  reade 
in  open  C'ouit  and  the  records 
aod  other  wi  itlngs  fHjrused  and 
referred  a  committee  to  bee 
further  examined,  upon  their 
report,  the  matter  wasi  again 
oongidered  by  the  whole  Court, 
and  agreed,  that  amswers 
rtioold  bee  given  thereunto  as 
Iblloweth,  vid.:  whereas  the 
eaid  petition"  do  certify  as 
that  iffsan  of  their  neighbijrB 
and  friends  upon  Ojnec-tecott 
hare  taken  offense  at  them  for 
adbereing  Xt>  \f  government 
and  Wdrawing  from  that  upon 
the  river,  Bapp<»ing  that  they 
had  formerly  dlfmLised  from 
their  jnrLidictii>n,  and  that 
wee  had  Ixjund  ourselves  (by 

C  own  at-tj  from  clainn'ng  any  jurisdiction  or  interest  in  Agawam,  now  Spring- 
field, and  for  prvik  hearof  they  alleadge  some  passages  in  a  commission 
granted  by  this  Court  in  the  first  m. 

"In  163.5,  to  the  said  Mr.  Pynheon  and  others,  for  the  government  of  the  said 
inhal^tantii  ujion  the  said  rjyer,  and  some  passages  also  in  certeine  articles  sup- 
posed t/>  have  been  propounded  to  them  by  the  authority  of  this  Court.  It  is 
hereby  de<,lared, — 

"int.  Tliat  the  said  passages  in  the  said  cfjmmLssion  (as  they  are  expressed  in 
the  petition;  are  mis-recited,  so  as  the  true  scope  and  intention  is  thereby 
altered;  as  Lst,  Whereas  the  words  in  the  commission  are,  they  are  resolved  to 
tMiwpIaot  themselves;  in  the  recital  it  is,  ti>  plant  themselves.  2nd,  In  the  com- 
"■lon  it  is  said  that  those  noble  personages  have  interest  in  the  ryver,  and  by 
vertoe  <i(  their  pat/mt  do  re<)nire  juris<lic-tion;  in  the  recitall  it  is,  that  wee  con- 
f'swi  it  l^longetti  Vi  their  juri-idiction.  3d,  In  the  wmmLssion  it  is  provided  this 


may  not  bee  any  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  those  noble,  &c. ;  in  the  recitall  it  is, 
that  nothing  should  bee  done  or  intended  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lords  or  their 
intendments. 

"  2nd.  That  the  said  commission  was  not  granted  upon  any  intent  either  to 
dismise  the  persons  from  us,  or  to  determine  any  thing  about  the  limits  of  juris- 
dictions, the  interest  of  the  lands,  and  o'  owne  limits  being  as  then  unknowne ; 
therefore  it  was  granted  onely  for  one  yeare ;  and  it  may  rather  appeare,  by  o'' 
granting  such  a  commission,  and  then  accepting  of  it,  as  also  that  clause,  viz. : 
Till  some  other  coui-se  were  taken,  by  mutuall  consent,  &c.,  that  wee  intended  to 
reserve  an  interest  then  upon  the  ryver,  and  that  themselves  also  intended  to 
stand  to  the  condition  of  tlie  first  licence  of  departure  given  to  the  most  of 
them,  w"-"*!  was,  that  they  should  remaine  still  of  o*"  body. 

"3d.  For  those  argum"  w'^  they  draw  from  those  articles  certified  in  the 
petition,  wee  answer,  that  they  were  pi'ox>ounded  and  drawen  out  onely  by  some 
of  the  magistrats  of  each  party  w'^out  any  order  or  alowanco  of  this  Court;  and 
therefore  (whatsoever  those  magistrats  miglit  intend  tliereby)  the  intent  of  the 
Court  cannot  be  gathered  from  any  thing  therein;  but  in  those  articles  wfi" 

were  agitated  and  brouglit  to 
some  issue  in  o'  Gen'all  Court 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  4th  m". 
1038,  when  their  commission- 
ers wx-re  present,  Springfield, 
then  called  Agawam,  was 
claymed  by  the  Court  (though 
by  occasion  of  some  private 
speacli,  &c.)  to  belong  to  us ; 
and  it  was  then  agred  by  the 
Court,  and  yeilded  unto  by 
tlieir  commissioners,  that  so 
much  of  the  ryver  of  Couecte- 
cot  as  should  fall  w">in  the  line 
of  o'  patent  should  continew 
witliin  our  jurisdiction  (and 
it  was  then  taken  for  granted 
that  Springfield  would  fall  to 
us  without  question) ;  and 
those  articles  had  then  beeno 
fully  agreed  on  betweeue  the 
Court  and  their  Commission", 
had  there  not  beene  some  ques- 
tion about  them  granting  us 
free  passage  up  the  river,  in 
regard  of  the  lords'  interest  (as 
they  alleaged). 

"  Its  now  he.^uby  ordeeed, 
that  Willi:  Piuchen,  gent,  for 
this  yeare  shall  hearby  have 
full  power  and  authority  to 
governe  the  inhabitants  at 
Springfield,  and  to  heare  and 
determine  all  causes  and  of- 
fenses, both  civill  and  crinii- 
nall,  that  reach  not  to  life, 
limbs,  or  banishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  lawes  heare  estab- 
lished ;  provided,  that  in  mat- 
ters of  weight  or  difficulty,  it 
shall  bee  lawfuU  for  any  itarty 
to  appeal  unto  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  at  Boston,  so  as 
they  prosecute  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  t'.iis 
Court;  provided,  also,  that 
these  tryalls  bee  by  the  oathes 
of  6  men,  untill  they  shall 
have  a  greater  number  of  in- 
habitants for  that  service." 


T-^  C-e'r»\  C.OT_ 
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FAC-.SIMILE  OF  PAG?:  FROM  PYNCHON'S  RECORD. 


'  Mase.  Hist.  SocieQr  Col.,  8  eeries.  Vol.  I.,  p.  296. 


The  reader  who  i.s  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  construc- 
tion of  statutory  enactments  will  not  fail  to  discover  that 
the  order  which  concludes  the  above  record  organizes  a  gov- 
ernment at  Springfield,  and  is  in  reality  the  act  incorporating 
the  town.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  that  the  town  of 
Springfield  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court  on  the  2d 
day  of  June,  1641. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  who 
were  the  freemen  of  Springfield  eighteen  years  after  this  event, 
and  to  show  this  we  produce  another /fflc-simiie  page  from  the 
Kecord-Book  of  Mr.  Pynchon.  This  page,  however,  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  "Worshipful"  John  Pynchon,  his 
father,  William,  having  beeit  self-exiled  to  England  ten  years 
before. 
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Cn  AFTER  XII. 

THE  IMPORT  DUTY  IMPOSED  BY  CONNECTI- 
CUT UPON  SPRINOPIEIiD  IN  1645-KEai8TED  BY 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  year  lOJi!)  George  Fenwiek,  with  his  liidy  iiiid  fumily, 
left  EiiglaiKl  and  arrived  in  Connecticut  witli  the  intent  of 
making  a  phmtation.  Mr.  Fcnwick  is  described  as  a  worthy 
and  pious  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  barrister  at  Gray's  Inn. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley.  He  was 
interested  in  the  Connecticut  patent,  and  came  over  as  agent 
for  the  patentees. 

The  little  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  commanded  by 
Gardiner  in  the  Pequot  war,  had  no  political  connection  with 
the  upper  towns,  and  Fenwick  took  possession  of  it,  made  his 
residence  there,  and  named  it  Saybrook,  in  honor  of  the  two 
noblemen  who  were  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
company. 

Fenwick,  in  the  year  1644,  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  set- 
tlement at  Saybrook  to  the  upper  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfield.  The  conditions  of  the  sale  were  that  Mr. 
Fenwick,  during  the  period  of  ten  years,  should  receive  the 
avails  of  certain  duties  to  be  collected  from  all  vessels  pas:sing 
out  of  the  river,  and  of  certain  taxes  on  the  domestic  trade  in 
beaver  and  live  stock. 

As  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  fort  were  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Connecticut  people  for  the  protection  of  all 
the  towns  on  the  river,  including  Agawam,  to  pay  this  debt 
to  Mr.  Fenwick  and  to  raise  money  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
fort,  it  was  resolved  to  impose  a  duty  upon  all  exports  which 
should  pass  out  of  the  river.  To  effect  this  object,  officers 
were  appointed  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield  to 
give  clearances  to  vessels  outward  bound,  and  the  fort  at  Say- 
brook was  authorized  to  "make  stays"  of  vessels  which  did 
not  produce  such  clearances. 

The  traders  from  Springfield,  the  other  river  town,  refused  to 
pay  this  duty,  on  the  ground  that,  as  they  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  impose 
the  same  upon  them,  and  they  promptly  laid  the  matter  before 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston.  This  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  164.5. 

On  the  18th  day  of  June  of  that  year  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  adopted  this  resolution,  viz. : 

"  Itt  is  ye  minde  of  this  House  y'  none  of  ouis  should  pay  any  import  to  any  of 
Connecticutt  jurisdiction,  with  relation  to  ye  passing  through  any  parte  of  Con- 
necticut Kivcr." 

Information  of  this  resolution  was  conveyed  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut,  and  an  animated  dispute  grew  up  between  the 
two  colonies,  which  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  other  colonies  for  settlement. 

The  penalty  prescribed  for  the  non-payment  of  these  duties 
was  confiscation  of  property,  but  Connecticut  deferred  the 
execution  thereof  until  the  decision  of  the  commissioners 
could  be  obtained. 

Accordingly,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1646,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  held  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut  brought  the  question  before  that  body, 
representing  that  the  purpose  of  the  import  was  "chiefly  to 
maintain  the  fort  for  security  and  conveniency,"  and  that 
"Springfield  had  in  its  proportion  the  same  benefit"  as  the 
towns  lower  down  the  river. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  record  of  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind  ;  but  the  mat- 
ter was  postponed  for  further  consideration,  at  the  request  of 
Massachusetts  : 

"  Soptomber,  1 1140. — A  (|iii!»tiii!i  was  pro|>uiiiiilinl  liy  tlio  f.'ciminiHsloiiors  for  Con- 
nectj(;nt  <'oiic(^rning  an  inipuHition  layd  on  gixtds  pn.sisiiigo  by  the  Kivor's  nioutli  to 
tho  sen,  which  all  the  plantations  on  Connecticut  Kivei'  pay,  chiefly  to  niantnyne 
the  fort  for  Hecurity  and  convoniGn*'y,  onely  Mr.  Vincham,  at  Sprinkfiold,  who 


have  In  their  proportion  the  saiiie  IicnclK,  refuse.  The  ConimisHloners  tljonght  it 
of  wcdglily  cniic  rM  nnji-nt  to  tlje  plantiiliiins  aliovc,  that  tlie  nioutli  of  the  lliver 
be  Hei:ui'eil ;  lint  Mr'.  I'inchani  being  absc^nl,  and  noo  instructionH  given  from  tho 
(Ji'ueral  (Jonrte  in  tin;  JVlattiwdinsetts,  the  issue  and  determination  was  respited 
till  the  (JonimisMioners'  next  n»(M!tings."* 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  Cjeneral  Court  at  Boston,  held  on  the 
4th  day  of  Noveinlier  next  after,  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Colonies  was  presented,  and  action  taken 
thereon.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Court  at 
this  meeting  were  pres(?nted  in  tlie  argument  of  the  matter 
before  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  was 
held  in  Boston  the  succeeding  summer,  an  account  of  which 
follows. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1647,  a  special  session  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  was  held  at  Boston,  and  the 
matter  of  the  Connecticut  import  duties  again  considered. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  fort  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Upon  the  argument  written  briefs  were  delivered  by  both 
the  contending  colonies. 

That  of  Massachusetts  consisted  of  the  resolves  of  her  Gen- 
eral Court  adopted  at  the  November  session,  as  above  stated, 
which  were  in  words  as  follows  : 

^^Novemher  4(^,1646. — The  Committee  having  consiilered  ye  controversy  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  of  Hartford  upon  Connecticutt  &  the  inhabitants  of 
Springfield,  on  ye  same  river,  touching  either  the  purchase  of  ye  fort,  &c.,  at  the 
river's  mouth,  or  the  payment  of  such  customes  as  is  or  shall  be  imiJosed  upon 
them  towards  the  maintainance  of  the  same,  doc  declare  their  judgments  as  fol- 
loweth : 

"  1st.  They  conceave  y'  ye  jurisdiction  of  Hartford  upon  Connecticutt  had  not 
a  legall  power  to  force  any  inhabitant  of  anotlier  jurisdiction  to  purchase  any 
fort  or  other  lands  out  of  their  jurisdiction  without  their  consent. 

"  2d.  They  conceave  y'  it  were  injurious  to  require  custome  to  ye  maintainance 
of  such  a  fort  which  is  not  usefull  to  such  of  whom  it  is  demanded. 

"3d.  Tliey  think  it  very  unequall  for  them  to  impose  a  cust<ime  upon  their 
friends  and  confederates,  who  have  not  more  benefitt  of  the  river,  by  exporting 
and  importing  of  goods,  &c.,  than  straingers  of  another  nation,  who  (though  they 
live  within  Hartford  jurisdiction)  pay  none. 

"4th.  The  pounding  and  standing  upon  an  imposition  &  custome,  to  be  paid  to 
ye  river's  mouth  by  such  as  were  or  are  within  our  jurisdiction,  hindered  our 
confederation  above  teun  yeares  since,  and  then  never  any  paid  to  this  day,  & 
now  to  impose  it  on  any  of  our  confederation  will  putt  us  to  new  thoughts. 

"  oth.  Itt  seems  to  us  very  hard  y^  any  of  our  jurisdiction  should  be  forced  to  such 
a  bondage  as  will  either  constrain  them  to  depart  their  habitations  or  weaken 
much  their  estates,  especially  when  as  they,  with  the  first,  tooke  possession  of 
the  river,  and  were  at  great  charge  of  building,  etc.,  which,  if  they  had  fore- 
seene,  would  not  then  have  been  planted. 

"6th.  If  Hartford  jurisdiction  shall  make  use  of  their  power  over  any  of  ours, 
we  conceave  wo  have  the  same  power  to  imitate  them  in  ye  like  kinde,  which 
wee  deesier  may  be  forborne  on  both  sides.  The  whole  Courte  approves  of  this 
retourne.   By  both." 

Upon  the  presentation  of  these  resolutions  of  her  General 
Court  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  rested  their  case. 

On  the  part  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hopkins,  "some  respite 
being  given  him  to  consider  of  the  same,"  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing answer  in  writing: 

"  A  SHORTE  Answer  to  the  reason  propounded  by  generall  Corte  of  the  Matta- 
chusetts  for  Springfield  not  paying  of  the  imposition  at  Seabrook  forte  presented 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  27  July,  1647. 

"  The  first  argument  seemed  (at  least  to  us)  to  laboure  of  a  greate  mistake  in 
reference  to  tho  case  in  hand  (to  omit  all  other  just  exceptions  that  might  bo 
made  against  that  atBrmation)  and  doth  not  touch  the  present  question,  which 
is,  whether  such  an  imposition  be  lawfuU  and  l  egular,  bottomed  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  equity  and  righteousness,  &  not  to  what  uses  or  improvement  the  means 
raised  upon  the  imposition  is  put;  for  if  there  be  sufficient  grounds  &  reason  for 
the  imposition,  that  it  transgresse  not  a  rule  of  righteoiisness  in  regard  to  of 
the  thinge  itself,  not  exceeding  a  rule  of  moderation  in  regarde  of  the  quantity, 
it  concernes  not  the  party  that  payes  to  inquire  after,  or  call  to  account  for,  the 
employment  of  the  monies  raised  by  ye  imposition ;  therefore,  the  furtlier  answer, 
it  might  be  denyed  that  which  is  imposed  to  be  payed  by  Springfield  as  they 
passe  is  to  purchase  land  or  forte.  The  second,  as  it  is  a  position  in  itselfe, 
nakedly  considered,  seems  at  least  to  lay  most  of  tho  government  of  Europo 
under  the  guilt  of  injustice ;  yet  because  it  hath  an  appearance  of  an  equitable 
consideration  in  it,  we  are  content  the  issue  of  the  present  dift'erenco  may  lye 
there,  for  we  attirmc  tlie  forte  mentioned  hath  boeno  for  nigh  12  yeares  past,  is  at 
present,  &  nuxy  be  still  for  the  fnturc,  nsefnll  to  that  plantation,  &  yet  not  ja. 
pJ  by  Wmn  towards  it  to  tliis  very  day. 

*  I'lymouth  Col.  Rec. 
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"  The  thirvl  is  but  a  presiimption,  &  if  it  had  any  deare  foundation,  yet  the  com- 
parison is  not  thiUiUl. 

'•  The  fourth,  ever  since  the  first  readinge  of  it,  hath  beene  a  reall  ti-ouble  to 
our  thoughts,  laKiringe  of  so  apparant  mistukes,  Iwth  in  the  one  part  of  it  &  in 
the  other,  which  make^  us  heartily  wish  that  we  may  be  all  conscientious  care- 
full  that  our  publick  records  may  caxry  such  evidence  of  the  truth  that  those 
who  desire  to  take  advantages  may  not  have  any  just  occasions  given  them;  for 
whereas  it  is  said  the  combination  was  hindred  above  10  years  by  the  means 
pmponnded,  if  a  due  consideration  be  had  of  it,  it  will  appeare  it  was  not  above 
five  years  from  the  mentioned  agitation  for  combination  A  the  conclusion  of  this 
present  confederation,  the  one  beinge  in  June,  1G3S,  the  other  agreed  upon  iu 
May,  l&i3 ;  and  whereas  it  is  affirmed  that  the  propounding  and  standing  upon  an 
imposition  of  customes  at  the  Kiver's  mouth  hindered  the  combination  soe  many 
yeares,  it  shall  (if  need)  be  made  appejire  by  the  oath  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  that  service,  that  they  were  soe  far  from  stiffly  standing  upon  such  an 
imposition  that  they  did  not  soe  much  as  propounde  it,  as  it  is  there  expressed, 
nor  could  they  in  reason  doe  it,  the  townes  havinge  no  interest  in  nor  relation 
to  the  forte  at  that  time. 

"  The  fifth  carrieth  not  that  strength  of  reason  with  it  as  to  compell  our  under- 
standing to  fall  in  therewith,  for  what  inthralement  such  an  imposition  is  or 
can  be  to  the  inhabitants  there,  as  to  cause  them  to  foi^ke  their  habitations 
npon  that  grounde,  our  thoughts  reach  not,  especially  consideringe  if  that 
jurisdiction  grow  exorbitant  in  their  taxes,  there  is  a  remedy  pi-ovided  in  this 
combination  to  rectify  any  such  deviations;  but  if  weakninge  of  estates  be  a 
sufficient  plea  to  free  men  from  paiiinge  of  taxes,  we  know  not  who  will  pay, 
for  all  such  pajTuents  doe  weaken  men's  estates. 

"  WTiat  is  meant  by  taking  of  possession  of  the  Kiver  (which  was  possest  by  the 
other  townes  a  considerable  time  before  the  foundation  of  that  plantation  was 
layd)  i  the  greate  charges  in  buildings  we  understand  not,  for  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  what  expenees  they  have  beene  at  in  that  kinde.  But  for  their  owne 
particular  private  advantages;  nor  can  we  yeild  a  ready  beleefe  to  what  is  affirmed, 
that  if  they  had  foreseen  the  or  present  imposition  would  have  been  required 
they  would  not  then  have  planted,  for  the  thing  carrj'eth  that  evidence  of  equity 
wi'h  it  that  3Ir.  Pinchon,  while  he  looked  upon  himselfe  as  a  member  of  that 
jurisdiction,  acknowledged  the  same  &  jielded  upon  a  motion  made  by  himselfe 
to  Mr.  Fennicke  (as  we  have  it  from  his  testimony  deserv  ing  credit)  that  the 
trade  of  beaver  upon  the  Elver,  which  is  the  greatest  thing  now  stuck  at, 
ought  in  reason  to  contribute  to  the  chardg  of  the  forte ;  besides  the  incourage- 
ment  given  by  Mr.  Pinchon  under  his  owne  hand,  by  others  to  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  Seabrooke  forte,  which  might  well  draw  out  from  them  an  addition 
to  the  former  expense,  there  seems  to  deserve  some  weight  of  consideration  in 
the  present  case. 

"To  the  sixth  we  willingly  assent,  i  in  parallel  cases  shall  readily  submit." 

The  argument  being  concluded  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
the  Commissioners  gave  their  decision  thereon  in  writing,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  to  wit : 

■  "  Which  Abgihexts  i  answers  being  read  &  a  further  debate  betwixt  the 
Commiseioners  of  the  JIassachusetts  &  Connecticut  had,  &  Mr.  Piucheon,  then 
in  Boston,  l>eing  sent  for  and  desired  to  add  what  further  reasons  he  could 
against  the  impositions  in  question,  he  wholly  referring  to  what  the  Generall 
Gorte  had  done,  it  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  other  two  CoUonies, 
upon  their  most  serious  consideration,  that  it  was  of  weighty  conceninient  to  all 
llie  plantations  npon  the  Biver  of  Ojnnecticut  that  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  & 
the  passages  of  goods  through  it  to  and  fro  (though  at  some  chardg)  be  preser^'ed, 
and  seemed  to  them  that  though  the  forte  at  Seabrooke  be  not  of  force  against 
an  enemy  of  any  considerable  strength,  yet  an  English  plantation  being  now 
settled  there  it  may  more  easily  be  preserved,  &  may  in  a  comfortable  measure 
secure  the  passage  aforesaid  for  the  convenience  of  all  the  plantations  upon  that 
Biver,  of  which  benefite  Springfield  doth  share  with  the  rest.  Tliat  though 
notbinge  be  as  yet  demanded  from  the  Butch  house  within  Hartford  limits,  yet 
this  imposition,  with  other  diff'erence,  are  like  to  be  considered  in  a  fitt  season. 
That  whatever  conference  hath  formerly  passed  about  the  custome  or  imposition 
at  Seabrooke,  there  never  was  any  settled  or  demanded  of  any  of  the  plantations 
upon  that  Kiver  have  paid  it,  hath  upon  the  same  grounds  beeue  demanded  and 
expec-ted  of  it  from  Springfield.  That  it  is  no  impeachment  of  any  liberty 
■granted  by  patent  to  the  Mattachusetts  that  Springfield,  seated  upon  the  Eiver 
■of  Connecticut,  doe  beare  a  moderate  &  equall  parte  of  charges,  whither  of 
scouring  any  parte  of  that  Kiver,  or  Kiver's  mouth  (if  there  should  1^  occasion) 
or  in  making  or  mainetayning  such  a  foi-te  as  is  in  question  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage to  and  fro.  Tliat  the  imposition  in  question  is  but  tlie  payment  of  2d  p. 
bosbell  for  come  and  about  jd  pt  for  beaver  passing  out  through  ye  mouth  of 
iiiat  Kiver,  and  therefore  seemeth  a  moderate  charge  in  reference  to  the  custome 
ptiptjunded  &  no  matter  of  just  grievance  or  discouragement  to  the  plantations 
titemselves,  then  settled. 

"  The  premises  being  weighed  &  considered  w  ith  all  due  tenderness  &  respects 
to  the  Intresiens,  the  said  Commissioners  for  Plymouth  &  New  Haven  doe  con- 
ceive and  conclude :  First,  that  Springfield  doe  henceforward  from  time  to  time 
gtre  in  to  Connecticut  or  the  Agent  or  agents  a  true  note  or  accompt  of  all  corne 
k  beaver  they  or  any  of  them  ship,  or  carry  out  through  the  moutli  of  tliat 
Biver  to  the  sea,  to  pay  or  desp'«et  into  their  hands  after  the  rate  of  2(2  per 
bosfaell  for  come  &  20s  i>er  hogshead  for  Ijeaver  soe  exported. 

"  Tliat  the  mentioned  imposition  be  neether  at  any  time  hereafter  raised  nor 
increaised  npon  any  of  the  inhaliitants  of  Springfield  without  just  &  necessary 
cam*,  fi  be  firgt  approved  &  allowed  by  the  other  C<jlonies,  nor  continued  longer 
thaji  the  forte  in  question  in  maintayned  &  the  passage  as  at  present  thereliy 


"  That  at  the  next  meetinge  of  the  Commissionere  any  Deputy  from  the  Mat- 
tachusett  Colony,  or  from  Springfield  plantation,  shall  have  liberty  furtlier  to 
propound  or  object  as  they  see  cause  against  the  present  imposition,  which,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  the  nature  &  proper  weight  of  the  matter  alleadgeil,  shall  be  duly 
heard  &  considered,  without  any  disadvantage  from  the  cdnclusion  now  made 
in  the  premises." 

But  this  did  not  end  the  matter.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1G48,  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  met  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  dispute  between  the  two  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  import  duties  levied 
upon  goods  passing  out  of  the  moutli  of  Connecticut  Kiver 
was  again  renewed  with  considerable  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  urged  in  the  argument  before  the 
commissioners,  the  following  year  further  reasons  were  urged 
on  both  sides,  for  a  statement  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  records  of  the  commissioners. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  the  commissioners 
decided  that  they  found  not  sufficient  cause  to  reverse  what 
was  done  the  last  year ;  but,  as  there  were  some  questions  in 
the  matter  still  unsettled,  among  others,  that  of  jurisdiction 
over  Springfield,  they  desired  that,  if  there  were  cause,  the 
matter  should  be  brought  and  presented  to  the  commissioners 
for  further  consideration  the  next  year,  and  "that  in  the 
mean  time  the  colonies  would  agree  upon  some  equal  and  satis- 
fying way  of  running  the  Massachusetts  line." 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1649,  the  action  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  held  at  Plymouth,  in  September,  1048,  con- 
firming the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
at  their  meeting  held  in  July,  1647,  was  presented  to  the  court, 
and  caused  great  indignation.  Retaliatory  measures  were  at 
once  resolved  upon,  the  nature  of  which  can  best  be  shown  by 
quoting  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  expressed  in  the 
quaint  but  forcible  language  of  the  times  : 

"  May  3, 1649. 

"  The  answer  of  the  Court  concerning  Springfield  wee  think  it  meete  that  our 
commission",  at  their  next  meeting,  be  mindfull  to  press  what  arguments  and 
reasons  they  cann  for  the  revertion  of  the  last  order  of  the  commissioners  con- 
cerning Springfield,  and,  amongst  other,  these  in  speciall: 

"  1st.  That  the  commissioners  of  Connecticutt  produced  no  pattentt,  or  exem- 
plification thereof,  or  any  order  of  their  own  Couiie  for  their  custome  they  re- 
quire of  Springfield. 

"  2nd.  They  had  no  evidence  of  any  forte  at  all  in  being  at  the  river's  moutli,  as 
we  are  informed. 

"3d.  By  a  clause  in  the  commissioners'  order,  July,  1647,  when  they  first  de- 
termined against  Springfield,  page  111,  they  provided  that  the  said  imposition 
should  be  continewed  no  longer  than  the  forte  in  question  was  maintained,  and 
the  passage  tliereby  secured  as  at  that  present;  yett  after  the  said  forte  was  de- 
molished by  fire,  and  no  security  of  the  passage  provided,  the  commissioners 
confirmed  their  former  order  at  the  last  meeting. 

"  Wheeeas,  the  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  have  thought  it  but  just 
&  equall  that  Springfield,  a  member  of  this  jurisdiction,  should  pay  custome 
or  contribution  to  the  erecting  and  maiutanency  of  Seabrooke  forte,  being  of  no 
force  against  an  enemy  of  any  considerable  strength  (before  it  was  burnt)  in  the 
commissionei"s'  owne  judgment,  exprest  in  their  owne  order,  page  109,  which 
detennination  against  Springfield  they  have  also  continewed  by  an  order  at  their 
last  meeting  at  Plimmouth  (though  the  said  forte  was  then  demolished  by  fire, 
and  the  passage  not  secured),  contraiy  to  a  clawse  in  their  order,  provided  on 
Springfielil's  behalfe,  page  111 ;  and  forasmuch  as  this  jurisdiction  hath  ex- 
pended many  thousand  pounds  in  erecting  and  maintaining  several  forts  which 
others  (as  well  as  ourselves)  have  received  the  benefit  of,  and  have  at  present  one 
principall  forte  or  castle  of  good  force  against  an  enemy  of  considerable  strength, 
well  garrisoned,  and  otherwise  furnished  with  sufficient  ammunition,  besides 
severall  other  foites  and  batteries,  whereby  vessels  and  goods  of  all  sorts  are 
secured. 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  courte  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  all 
goods  belonging,  or  any  way  appeifciining  to,  any  inhabitant  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Plymouth,  Connecticott,  or  New  Haven,  that  shall  be  imported  within 
the  castle  or  exported  from  any  parte  of  the  Bay,  shall  pay  such  custome  as  here- 
after is  expressed,  viz. :  all  skinns  of  beaver,  otter,  mouse,  or  beare,  two  pence 
per  skinn ;  and  all  other  goods  packt  up  in  hogsheads  or  otherwise,  tenn  shil- 
lings pr  tunne ;  meale  and  corne  of  all  sorts,  two  pence  per  hushell ;  biskett,  sixo 
pence  pr  hundred;  &  it  is  further  ordered,  that  all  such  skinns  and  other 
goods  as  shall  be  imported  or  exported  as  aforesaid  shall  be  dewiy  entered  with 
the  Auditor  Generall,  and  the  custome  thereof  paid  or  deposited,  before  any 
parte  of  the  said  goods  be  either  sould,  sliipt,  landed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  said  goods  not  so  entered,  or  the  dew  value 
thereof. 

"  And  if  any  inhabitant  of  this  jurisdiction,  or  strainger,  shall  buy  any  of  the 
forementioned  goods  belonging  or  any  ways  appertaining  to  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Plymouth,  Connecticott,  or  New  Haven,  aforesaid,  imported  to  any  other 
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pal  to  ol'diir  Jiiriwllcliiiii,  oi'  kIiiiII  mill  or  ddllvor  tci  any  Miioli  liiliiiljitiiiit  iiiiy  (itlicr 
KOddcH  ill  liny  iiiirli'  iil'  tliii  liay,  witlidiit  tlio  Iliiy,  witlioiit  tlio  Cimtlii,  liii  hIiiiII 
(Mitor  till)  miiil  ndiiilH  witli  tlui  aiiilitdi-  (iiiiicriill,  and  pay  or  d«]iiiHit(i  lliii  milium 
al'Uii'  llid  HaiiKi  iiiaiiniT  anil  prii|ii>i'tii>n,  and  iindiii'  tliu  Hinni^  p«iiallv,  iiH  iH  pi'ovidud 
for  (;ooil«,  *c.,  lirout'ld,  wiliiin  Mio  nihllo.  'I'liiM  (irdiir  In  lukii  placr  llui  IliHt,  day 
of  llin  noxt  month. 

"Anil  (lie  auditor  ni'ni'iall  in  liorcliy  appiilntinl  and  aiiliioii/.oil  to  talui  oam  lor 
lliii  I'xiH'iitioi,!  of  tliiH  ordiT  in  all  the  piirticiilarH  thoroof,  citlicr  liy  liiiiiwdf  or  hy 
hiH  dr[nity  or  dopiitii'H."'" 

In  .luly,  Ki'lO,  niKitllor  spuciiil  iiicidiiii;'  <A'  (lie  coimiiission- 
crs  of  tlio  United  Colonics  wiis  conveiu'd  iit  IJoston,  iind  tlii^ 
controversies  bctwct^n  M ussiicluisctts  and  Conncietieut  were 
again  brought  to  its  notice. 

In  behalf  of  Massachusetts  it  was  rcpropented  that  she  had 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  represented  Connecticut, 
to  run  the  houndary-line  between  the  two  colonie.s  at  their 
joint  expense.  That  the  line  had  been  run  accordingly,  but 
at  the  sole  charge  of  Massachusetts.  And  as  Mr.  Fenwick 
had  "failed  to  send  in  any  to  join,"  and  as  Connecticut  was 
dissatisfied  and  desired  the  work  to  be  done  anew,  it  ought 
to  be  at  her  own  cost. 

The  nature  of  the  past  relations  of  Springfield,  both  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  was  now  at  some  length  discussed. 
On  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  denied,  1st.  That  there 
was  "any  fort  at  all  in  being,  worthy  the  name  of  a  fort." 
2d.  It  was  denied  that  "any  instance  could  be  given  of  any 
government  in  the  world  that  had  compelled  the  people  of  any 
other  jurisdiction  to  contribvite  to  the  erecting  of  a  fort  or 
place  of  strength  by  which  they  might  rule  over  them  and 
order  them  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  be  a  protection  to  them." 
Massachusetts  also  produced  the  vote  passed  two  months  be- 
fore, quoted  above,  imposing  retaliatory  duties,  not  only  upon 
Connecticut,  but  also  upon  Plymouth  and  New  Haven. 

As  the  quarrel  was  now  becoming  general,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  other  colonies  forwarded  a  remonstrance  to 
Massachusetts  against  her  action,  and  with  proper  dignity  re- 
solved that  they  "  desired  to  be  spared  in  any  case  all  further 
agitations  concerning  Springfield." 

This  prompt  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  more  powerful  colony,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
just,  under  the  circumstances,  at  once  decided  the  contest. 
The  manner  of  its  termination  is  best  shown  by  quoting  from 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 

"  May  23, 1650. 

"  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhaliitants  of  Boston  for  repealing  the  order 
that  requires  custome  of  the  other  colonies. 

"  This  Court,  having  beene  credibly  informed  that  the  jurisdiction  at  Queneccti- 
cott  will  for  the  present  suspend  the  takinge  of  any  custome  of  us,  &  that  at 
theire  next  Generall  Court,  they  intend  to  repeale  the  order  whereby  they  im- 
posed it,  doth  therefore  hereby  order  that  there  shall  be  no  more  custome  re- 
quired of  the  other  confederate  colonies  until  we  shall  certainly  know  that  Con- 
necticott  doe  take  custome  of  us  ^.  curiam." 


CHAPTER  XIIL  * 

WITCHCRAFT. 
I. 

THE  BELIEF  IN  IT  UNIVERSAL  IN  FORMER  TIMES. 

The  tragic  events  growing  out  of  the  witchcraft  delusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  New  England  cast  sombre 
shadows  over  the  brightest  page  of  her  history,  the  era  of  her 
eai'ly  struggles  through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land 
of  her  prosperity  and  power.  But  those  tragic  scenes  were 
after  all  the  outgrowth  of  the  prevailing  errors  and  super- 
stitions of  the  times,  heightened  by  the  rigorous  circumstances 
under  which  they  lived,  rather  than  the  result  of  any  inherent 
viciousness  in  the  character  of  the  New  England  people. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  one  of  the  lingering  supersti- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.    It  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
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Ill  Ni'W  I'liigin  ml.  All  ( 'lirisli'iiilniii  wiis  at  the  liiiic,  still 
lliiiriHi;;lily  iiiililli  il  willi  I  lie  liinst  iliipliril  l.cliol'  ill  wilclics. 
Mild  ill  llic  |iowiT  III'  h'liliiii  lo  poh-Koss  iiidividiial  iiicii  and 
woiiicii,  and  use  llicin  as  his  insti'iiiiicnls  in  torincntiiig  and 
destroying  (ho  souls  and  liodii^s  of  tlufir  fellows.  All  Chris- 
londoij),  too,  at  (he  liriic,  with  rare  exceptions,  was  ferreting 
out  wi(cli(ts  by  due  form  of  law,  con vicliiig  them  at  courts 
prcsidoil  over  liy  tlic  most  (■iiiiiicnt  jiidg(;H  of  the  day,  and 
biiniiiig  (iicir  bodii^K  (eventually  at  th(!  stake.  What  wonder 
thi  n  (hat  the  stern  and  sombre  theologians  of  Now  England 
should  bo  zealous  in  doing  what  no  one,  unprejudiced,  disjiutes 
they  honestly  believed  was  God's  service,  in  ridding  the  world 
of  those  whom  they  deemed  to  be  Satan's  chosen  children  ? 

'i'lioso  considerations  are  not  urged  by  way  of  excuse  or 
justification,  for  to  excuse  or  justify  such  doings  would  bo  to 
uphi^ld  grievous  wrongs,  but  they  are  urged  by  way  of  ex- 
jilanation.  They  do  not  justify,  but  (hey  do  explain,  many 
things  which  have  so  often  been  charged  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  religious  professions  of  the  Puritan  Fathers.  Duty, 
duty  toward  God  and  man,  was  the  one  solemn  incentive 
which  moved  the  stern  hearts  and  strong  minds  of  the  prim- 
itive people  of  New  England,  and  do  it  they  must,  though  to 
do  it  was  to  walk,  with  stained  hands  jxnd  blistering  feet 
through 'blood  and  fire. 

Books  on  sorcery,  magic,  witchcraft,  and  kindred  subjects, 
were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  early  settlers,  and  taken 
with  them  to  their  lonelj',  secluded  homes,  in  the  dreary  soli- 
tudes of  the  New  World.  These  books,  doubtless,  were  most 
attentively  studied,  and  their  contents  colored  and  enlarged 
upon  by  imaginations  expanded  into  marvelous  powers  by 
the  unseen  terrors  of  the  limitless  wilderness, — the  boundless 
extent  of  woods  and  waters  and  mountain  chains,  stretching 
off  in  infinite  expanse  on  every  hand,  peopled,  they  knew, 
with  savage  beasts  and  still  more  savage  men,  and,  for  aught 
they  knew,  with  countless  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  nymphs,  and 
fairies. 

So  the  early  settlers  around  Boston  about  1630,  and  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Quin-nec-ti-cutt  Valley,  who  came  with 
William  Pynchon-to  Ag-a-wam,  now  Springfield,  in  the  spring 
of  1636,  and  the  early  settlers  of  Indian  Non-o-tuek,  now 
Northampton,  in  1654,  and  of  Indian  Nol-wo-togg,  nOw  Had- 
ley,  in  1661,  had  hardly  got  within  the  rude  walls  of  their  log 
cabins  before  the  trouble  of  witchcraft  began  to  haunt  their 
firesides,  like  dim  spectres  of  evil. 

Yet  so  much  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  so-called 
Salem  witchcraft,  which  occurred  as  late  as4he  year  1692,  that 
the  numerous  cases  which  happened  both  before  and  since,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  quite  overlooked  by  the 
general,  and  almost  entirely  passed  over  by  the  local,  histo- 
rians of  New  England.  "  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,"  says 
Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  his  "Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  Eng- 
land" published  as  No.  VIII.  of  "Woodward's  Historical 
Series,"  at  Boston,  in  1869,  "that  they  purposely  omit  those 
Details  with  a  Belief  that  they  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  Ee- 
proach  they  occasion  with  them.  This  would  be  a  short- 
sighted Decision  indeed.  But  the  Affair  at  Salem  has  not 
been  omitted.  That  has  been  a  Peg  on  which  to  hang  Re- 
proaches against  New  England,  early  and  late ;  as  though  it 
were  the  Corner-stone  of  all  the  Troubles  of  the  kind  which 
ever  happened  in  the  land." 

EDWARD  SEYMOUR'S  PROPHECY  IN  1037. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  book  called  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World,"  printed  in  Boston,  in  1692,  thus  begins  his 
first  discourse,  entitled  "Enchantments  Encountered." 

"  It  was  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1637,  that  a  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Edward 
Seymour,  did,  in  a  sermon  afterwards  printed,  thus  express 
himself :  '  At  New  England  now  the  sun  of  comfort  begins  to 
appear,  and  the  glorious  day-star  to  .show  itself ;  Sed  Venicnt 
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Ainiis  SeeculcB  Seels,  there  will  come  times  in  after-ages  when 
the  clouds  icill  overshadow  and  darken  the  ski/  there.  Many 
now  promise  to  themselves  nothing  but  successive  happiness 
there,  which,  for  a  time,  through  God's  mercy,  they  may  en- 
joy, and  I  pray  God  they  may  a  long  time ;  but  in  this  world 
there  is  no  happiness  perpetual.'  An  observation,  or  I  had 
almost  said  an  inspiration,  "  continues  Mather,  "very  dis- 
mally now  verify  d  upon  us.  " 

■WITCHCRAFT  DEFIXED. 

Edward  Phillips,  a  nephew  of  John  Milton,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  English  lexicographers.  The  third  edition  of  his 
work,  "The  New  World  of  Words,''  was  printed  in  1671. 
In  that  he  defines  witchcraft  to  be  "A  certain  evil  Art 
whereby  with  the  Assistance  of  the  Devil,  or  evil  Spirits, 
some  "Wonders  may  be  wrought  which  exceed  the  common 
Apprehension  of  Men.  It  cometh  Irom  the  Dutch  Word 
Wiechelen, — that  is,  to  divine  or  guess ;  it  is  called  in  Latin 
Veneficiayn  ;  in  Greek,  Pharmaccia, — i.e.,  the  Art  of  making 
Poisons." 

Dr.  Ogilvie,  in  his  "Imperial  Dictionarj-,"  published  in 
Glasgow  in  1856-59,  thus  defines  it : 

'■Witchcraft:  the  practice  of  witches  ;  sorcery;  enchant- 
ments ;  intercourse  with  the  devil ;  a  supernatural  power 
persons  were  formerly  supposed  to  obtain  possession  of  which 
by  entering  into  compact  with  the  devil.  Indeed,  it  was  fully 
believed  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him  body  and  soul, 
while  he  engaged  that  they  should  want  for  nothing  and  be 
able  to  assume  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  to  visit  and  tor- 
ment their  enemies,  and  accomplish  their  infernal  purposes. 
As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the  devil  was  said  to 
deliver  to  the  witch  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready  at 
call,  and  to  do  whatever  it  was  directed.  By  the  aid  of  this 
imp  and  the  devil  together,  the  witch,  who  was  almost  always 
an  old  woman,  was  enabled  to  transport  herself  through  the 
air  on  a  broomstick  or  a  spit,  and  to  transform  herself  into 
various  shapes,  particularly  those  of  eats  and  hares;  to  inflict 
disea.ses  on  whomsoever  she  pleased,  and  to  punish  her  enemies 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  very  ancient. 
It  was  universally  believed  in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable  firmness 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Vast  numbers  of 
reputed  witches  were  condemned  to  be  burned  every  year,  so 
that  in  England  alone  it  is  computed  that  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  of  them  suffered  at  the  stake." 

The  bargain  between  the  witch  and  the  devil  was  said  to 
have  been  this  :  "  The  witch  as  a  slave  binds  herself  by  vow 
to  believe  in  the  devil,  and  to  give  him  either  body  or  soul, 
or  both,  under  his  handwriting  or  some  part  of  his  blood. 
The  devil  promiseth  to  be  ready  at  his  vassal's  command,  to 
appear  in  the  likeness  of  any  creature,  to  consult  and  to  aid 
him  for  the  procuring  of  pleasure,  honor,  wealth,  or  prefer- 
ment ;  to  go  for  him,  to  carry  him  any  whither,  and  to  do 
any  command.  "* 

LAWS  AGAINST  WITCHCRAFT. 

In  the  year  1636  the  colony  of  Plymouth  included  in  their 
summary  of  offenses  "  lyable  to  Death"  a  statement  in  these 
words:  "  Solemn  Compaction,  or  conversing  with  the  Divell 
by  way  of  Witchcraft,  Conjuration,  or  the  like." 

In  1641  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  adopted  their 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  in  which  they  incorporated  these  words, 
drawn  from  the  Bible  :  "  If  any  Man  or  Woman  be  a  Witch, 
that  is,  hath  or  consulteth  with  a  familiar  Spirit,  they  shall 
be  put  to  death." 

In  1642  Connecticut  also  included  witchcraft  in  her  penal 
code  a.s  a  crime  subject  to  the  death  penalty. 

In  1647  the  General  Court  of  Ehode  Island,  in  the  Acts  of 


May  of  that  year,  included  this  :  "  Witchcraft  is  forbidden  by 
this  present  Assembly  to  be  used  in  this  Colonic ;  and  the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  Authoritie  that  we  are  subject  to  is 
Eelonie  of  Death." 

II. 

TRIALS  FOE  WITCHCRAFT. 

In  the  year  1648,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  first  execution 
for  witchcraft  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  took  place  at 
Boston. f  The  victim  was  Margaret  Jones,  wife  of  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Charlestown.  She  was  a  nurse  and  physician, — an 
employment  common  enough  in  those  days  among  the  mothers 
of  the  early  settlements, — and  literally  went  about  doing  good. 
But  she  was  suspected  of  witchcraft,  and  "  was  found  to  have 
such  a  malignant  touch  as  many  persons  were  taken  with 
deafness  or  vomiting,  or  other  violent  pains  or  sickness." 
Her  accusers  also  said  that  "her  medicines,  though  harmless 
in  themselves,  yet  had  extraordinary  violent  elfccts."  It  was 
further  said  that  to  those  who  refused  her  medicines  "she 
would  tell  that  they  would  never  be  healed,  and  accordingly 
their  diseases  and  hurts  continued  with  relapse  against  the 
ordinary  course,  and  beyond  the  apprehension  of  all  physi- 
cians and  surgeons."  It  was  proved  in  court  against  her  that, 
as  she  lay  in  prison,  "  a  little  child  was  seen  to  run  from  her 
into  another  room,  and,  being  followed  by  an  officer,  it  was 
vanished."  Other  testimony,  equally  ridiculous,  need  not  be 
recited.  The  poor  forsaken  woman  was  deserted  by  all  those 
to  whom  she  had  shown  nothing  but  kindness,  and  she  per- 
ished miserably  on  the  gallows,  a  victim  to  the  infatuation  of 
the  hour. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  SPRINGFIELD. 

Among  the  earliest  trials  for  witchcraft  which  took  place 
in  the  colony  were  those  of  Hugh  Parsons  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  of  Springfield.  Hugh  Parsons  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Springfield.  He  probably  went  there  in  Mr.  Pynchon's 
company  in  the  year  1636,  or  very  soon  after.  He  was  a  labor- 
ing man,  and  a  sawj'er  and  brick-maker  by  occupation.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  1645,  he  married  a  young  woman,  named 
Mary  Lewis.  The  first  child  of  this  marriage  of  which  there 
is  any  record  was  born  the  4th  of  October,  1649.  It  was  named 
Samuel,  and  lived  but  one  year.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1650, 
their  son  Joshua  was  born.  It  was  soon  after  the  birth  of 
this  child  that  the  charge  of  witchcraft  was  made  against  the 
father.  The  mother's  sickness,  joined  with  the  exciting  inci- 
dents of  the  blight  upon  her  family,  rendered  her  hopelessly 
insane.  It  was  alleged  her  unhappy  condition  was  brought 
about  by  witchcraft.  In  her  ravings  she  accused  both  her 
husband  and  herself  of  witchcraft.  Her  second  child,  bereft  of 
a  mother's  care,  died  on  the  1st  of  March,  1651.  She  first  ac- 
cused her  husband  of  being  the  cause  of  its  death,  brought 
about  by  his  league  with  the  devil,  and  at  last  accused  herself 
of  miirdering  it  under  the  same  satanic  influence. 

Early  in  the  year  1651,  Hugh  Parsons  was  apjirehended, 
and  a  long  and  tedious  examination  of  his  case  was  had  before 
Mr.  William  Pynchon,  sitting  as  magistrate  in  Springfield. 
At  the  close  of  the  examination  he  was  sent  to  Boston  for 
trial.  At  Boston  a  bill  of  indictment  was  found  against  him, 
as  follows,  to  wit : 

"The  grand  jury  for  this  commonwealth  present  Hugh 
Parsons,  of  Springfield,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes,  in  or  about  March  last,  and  divers  times  before  and  since 
at  Springfield  aforesaid  (as  they  conceived),  had  ftimiliar  and 
wicked  converse  with  the  Devil,  and  did  use  divers  devilish 
practices  and  witchcraft,  to  the  hurt  of  divers  persons,  as  by 
several  witnesses  and  circumstances  doth  appear,  and  do  leave 
him  to  the  court  for  his  further  trial  for  life." 

His  trial  came  on.    Witnesses  were  produced  in  court,  and 


*  See  Drake'8  Hitit.  Witchcraft  Deluiii.jn  in  If.  E.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18. 


f  Drake's  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England,  p.  58. 
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tho  tostiniony  tnkoii  before  Mr.  Pynclion,  at  S|)i'iiiKfiekl,  wiih 
reiul  to  thii  jury.  The  verdiet  ol'llie  (riul-jiiry  wus  in  writiii}^, 
lis  I'ollows  : 

"The  jury  of  Lile  luul  Deiith  liml.s  iigiiiiiHt  lliigli  I'urKoiis, 
by  the  testimony  of  such  as  appeiircd  in  court,  so  much  as  gives 
him  grounds  not  to  clear  liim  ;  but  considered  witli  the  testi- 
monies of  divers  that  are  at  Springfield,  whose  testimonys  were 
only  sent  in  writing,  as  also  the  confession  of  Mary  Parsons, 
and  the  imiicaclinKuit  of  some  of  the  bewitched  ])ersons  of  the 
said  Hugh  Parsons,  and  the  )mj)caclinicnt  of  the  bewitched 
persons,  or  other  of  them,  and  the  testimonies  that  are  in  writ- 
ing, but  ajjpeared  not  in  person, — authentic  testimonies,  ac- 
cording to  law, — then  the  jury  finds  the  said  Hugli  Parsons 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 

"  Edward  Hutchinson,  Foreman. 
"  With  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  jury." 

In  the  mean  time  the  poor  demented  wife  had  confessed 
herself  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  killed  the  child  herself, 
whose  death  it  had  been  alleged  was  caused  by  the  practice  of 
witchcraft  in  the  husband.  Mary  Parsons  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  double  charge  of  witchcraft  and  murder.  Her  case 
was  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  and  two  indictments  found. 
She  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  murder  only.  Her  case  was 
reviewed  by  the  General  Court,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1051, 
the  following  opinion  was  recorded  : 

"  Mary  Parsons,  of  Springfield,  having  two  Bills  of  Indict- 
ment framed  against  her,  the  one  for  having  familiarity  with 
the  Devil,  as  a  witch,  to  which  she  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  not 
sufficient  evidence  appearing  to  prove  the  same,  she  was  ac- 
quitted of  witchcraft.  The  second  indictment  was  for  willfully 
and  most  wickedly  murdering  her  own  child,  to  which  she 
pleaded  guilty ;  consent  the  fact,  and  according  to  her  deserts 
condemned  to  die." 

This  proceeding  against  the  miserable  wife  changed  the  as- 
pect of  the  husband's  case.  His  case  was  reviewed  by  the 
General  Court  on  the  27th  of  May,  1651,  and  the  following 
conclusion  is  recorded : 

"  The  magistrate,  not  consenting  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  the  Parsons  case,  the  cause  coming  legally  to  the  General 
Court  for  issue,  the  court,  on  perusal  of  the  evidence  brought 
in  against  him  for  witchcraft,  do  judge  that  he  is  not  legally 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  so  not  to  die  by  our  law." 

So  ended  the  first  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Springfield.  The 
wife  was  doubtless  hanged,  and  Parsons  never  returned  to  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  live. 

Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder-Working  Provi- 
dence," published  in  1654,  says  of  Springfield,  "  There  hath  of 
late  been  moer  than  one  or  two  in  this  town  greatly  suspected 
of  witchcraft,  yet  they  have  used  much  diligence  both  for  the 
finding  them  out  and  for  the  Lord's  assisting  them  against 
their  witchery  ;  yet  have  they,  as  is  supposed,  bewitched  not  a 
few  persons,  among  whom  two  of  the  Reverend  Elder's  chil- 
dren." The  Reverend  Elder  referred  to  was  Mr.  George 
Moxon,  the  first  minister  settled  at  Springfield,  who  went  to 
England  with  Mr.  Pynchon  the  year  after. 

To  show  the  reader  the  flimsy  and  nonsensical  nature  of  the 
evidence  in  such  cases  a  part  of  the  testimony  adduced  in  this 
case  is  given  below,  that  relating  to  the  death  of  the  child  being 
omitted.  The  whole  testimony  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Drake's  "  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England." 

HUGH  parsons'  EXAMINATION. 

All  these  testimonies  now  taken  upon  oath  Before  me. 

"  William  Pynchon. 
"  Hugh  Parsons — You  are  attached  ujwn  supposition  of 
Witchcraft. 

"  Feb.  25,  1650,  George  Lankton  saith  on  oath  that  his  wife 
made  a  pudding  in  a  bag,  and  because  my  wife  had  the  child, 
I  took  it  and  put  it  out  of  the  bag  at  dinner  this  day  fortnight 


(wl)ich  was  the  11th  of  E(!b.),  and  as  it  sli])t  out  of  the  bag  it 
M\  into  two  jiieccH  hiiigtliwise,  and  in  appearance  it  was  cut 
straight  along  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife.  It 
was  cut  straiglit  along  almost  the  whole  length  ;  it  lacked  but 
very  little.  Hannah,  the  wife  of  George  Lankton,  doth  upon 
oath  concur  with  her  husband  in  the  said  testimony, 

"Feb.  215,  ](i50-51,  (ieorge  Lankton  and  Hannah,  his  wife, 
jointly  testify  ujion  oath  that  thi^y  had  another  jiudding  in  the 
former  bag  that  was  cut  lengthwise,  and  as  it  was  slipt  out  of 
th(!  bag  it  fell  into  three  parts,  one  piece  being  cut  all  along  on 
the  one  side,  and  two  pieces  all  along  on  the  other  side.  Then 
they  sent  for  some  neighbors  to  see  it. 

"  Roger  Pritchard  testified  upon  oath  that  he  saw  the  said 
pudding,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  cut  all  the  three  pieces  as 
evident  and  as  plain  to  him  as  that  which  George  Lankton 
cut  with  his  knife. 

"  These  testimonies  were  all  taken  upon  oath  before  me. 

"William  Pynchon. 

"George  Lankton  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  do  jointly  testify 
upon  oath  that  on  Friday  last,  being  the  21  February,  they 
had  a  pudding  in  the  same  bag,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
slipped  out  of  the  bag  it  was  cut  lengthwise  like  the  former 
pudding  and  like  another  on  the  23  Feb.,  as  smooth  as  any 
knife  could  cut  it,  namely,  one  slice  all  along,  wanting  but 
very  little  from  end  to  end. 

"  Also  Hannah,  the  wife  of  George  Lancton,  saith  upon  oath 
that  a  neighbor  came  in  and  she  showed  it  to  him,  and  that 
neighbor  took  a  piece  of  it  and  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  and  she 
saith  that  about  an  hour  after,  perhaps  a  little  moer,  she  heard 
one  mutter  at  the  door  ;  then  she  asked  Goody  Sewell,  who  was 
then  at  her  house  (and  near  the  door),  who  it  was;  she  said  it 
was  Hugh  Parsons,  and  that  he  asked  whether  Goodman  Lank- 
ton were  at  home  or  no.  I  said  no,  and  so  he  went  away,  but 
left  not  his  errand. 

"  Deposed  in  court  by  Hannah. 

"  Hugh  Parsons  being  asked  what  his  answer  was,  he  spake 
to  other  things  and  not  to  the  question.  Being  asked  the 
2d  time  what  his  errand  was,  he  spake  again  of  other  matters 
and  not  the  question.  Being  asked  the  3d  time  what  his  errand 
was,  and  charged  to  make  a  direct  answer,  then  he  said  it  was 
to  get  some  hay  of  him.  Being  asked  again  whether  he  had 
propounded  his  errand  since  to  Goodman  Lankton,  he  said 
he  never  saw  him  since. 

"  Then  one  or  two  that  weer  present  testified  that  they  saw 
him  meet  Goodman  Lankton  next  day  below. 

"  Symon  Bemon  and  Rice  Bodorthe  say  upon  oath,  that  the 
next  day  but  one  they  saw  Hugh  Parsons  meet  Goodman 
Lankton  accompanied  with  Thomas  Sewell  in  the  street,  and 
they  saw  him  speak  to  Goodman  Lankton. 

"  George  Lankton  saith  on  oath  that  he  never  to  this  day 
asked  him  for  any. 

"  When  Hugh  Parsons  saw  himself  taken  tardy  in  this  put 
of,  then  he  said  that  he  did  not  ask  him  because  John  Lum- 
bard  had  told  him  that  Goodman  Lankton  had  sold  more  hay 
to  Goodman  Herman  than  he  could  spare.  But  after  inquiry, 
John  Lumbard  saith  upon  oath,  March  17,  1650-51,  that  tho 
Wednesday  before  that  Hugh  Parsons  came  to  Goodman 
Lankton 's  House  for  hay  ;  that  he  had  spoken  to  buy  some 
hay  of  Goodman  Lankton,  namely,  as  he  passed  by,  wheer  he 
and  Hugh  Parsons  were  at  work  together,  and  had  a  denial. 
And  then  he  told  Hugh  Parsons  that  Goodman  Lankton 
could  spare  him  no  haj',  for  he  had  already  sold  more  to 
Goodman  Herman  than  he  could  spare,  and  said  ho  should 
now  want  himself. 

"John  Lumbard  also  saith  on  oath,  that  the  Friday  after 
when  the  said  Pudding  was  so  strangely  cut  ho  told  Hugh 
Parsons  that  Lankton  had  no  hay  to  sell. 

"Hugh  Parsons  not  b(!ing  able  to  reply  any  further,  it  is 
evident  that  his  coming  to  the  door  of  Goodman  Lankton 
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presently  after  the  burning  of  the  pudding,  which  was  the 
next  day  after  John  Lumbard  had  told  him  that  he  had  no 
hay  to  spare,  that  his  errand  to  get  hay  was  no  true  cause  of 
his  coming  thither,  but  rather  that  the  Spirit  that  bewitched 
the  pudding  brought  him  thither. 

••  Mary  Parsons  being  present  at  the  2d  examination  saith, 
one  reason  why  I  haye  suspected  my  husband  to  be  a  witch 
is  because  all  that  he  sells  to  any  body  doth  not  prosper.  I  am 
sorry,  said  she,  for  that  poor  man  Tho.  Millar,  for  two  days 
after  my  husband  and  he  had  bargained  for  a  piece  of  ground 
Thomas  Millar  had  that  mischance  of  that  cut  in  his  leg. 

"  Thomas  Millar  being  present  saith  upon  oath,  that  he  being 
in  company  with  seyeral  other  workman  about  timber  trees 
in  the  woods,  as  we  weer  at  dinner  and  merry  together  Hugh 
Parsons  sat  on  a  bough  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest.  Then 
one  of  the  company  started  this  question  :  I  wonder  why  he 
sits  there?  Thomas  Miller  saith  he  answered.  To  see  what 
we  haye,  and  then  I  began  to  speak  of  the  cutting  of  the  pud- 
ding in  town. 

"  Thomas  Cooper  being  present  with  the  said  workmen  saith, 
that  he  was  much  troubled  in  his  mind  because  Thomas  Mil- 
lar spake  so  plainly  to  Hugh  Parsons  least  some  evil  event 
should  follow. 

"  And  both  Tho.  Cooper  and  Thomas  Millar  say  upon  oath, 
that  Hugh  Parsons  was  as  merry  and  as  pleasant  before  this 
speech  about  the  pudding  as  any  in  the  company,  but  after  this 
he  was  wholy  silent  and  spake  not  a  word  in  reply  about  the 
pudding,  but  sat  dumb.  And  Thomas  Millar  saith,  that  about 
half-a-quarter  of  an  hour  after,  at  his  first  setting  to  work, 
his  leg  was  cut. 

"  April  .3,  16-51,  Thomas  Burnham  saith  upon  oath,  that  he 
said  to  Hugh  Parsons,  a  little  before  his  apprehension,  'beer 
is  strange  doings  in  town,  about  cutting  of  puddings  and 
whetting  of  saws  in  the  night  time.'  Hugh  Parsons  heard 
these  things  much  agitated  among  divers  then  present,  and 
was  wholly  silent,  but  at  last  he  said,  '  I  never  heard  these 
things  before  this  night.'  Thomas  Burnham  saith  he  said  to 
him  that  is  strange  that  you  should  not  hear  of  these  things, 
and  I,  being  but  a  stranger  in  town,  do  hear  of  it  in  all  places, 
wherever  I  come.  At  this  Hugh  Parsons  held  down  his  head 
and  was  wholly  silent,  but  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  other 
by  matters,  as  pleasantly  as  anybody  else,  but  to  the  matter 
of  the  pudding  he  would  say  nothing  ;  and  yet,  saith  Thomas 
Burnham,  I  spake  to  him  of  it  several  times,  and  of  the  whet- 
ting of  saws,  on  purpose  to  see  what  Hugh  Parsons  would  say 
to  it,  but  still  he  continued  silent,  and  would  not  speak  any- 
thing about  these  things.  Then  Goodman  Mann  being  present, 
said,  I  would  that  those  who  whet  saws  in  the  night  time  and 
on  Lord's  days  were  found  out.  Then  saith  Thomas  Burn- 
ham, I  said  you  sawyers  you  had  need  to  look  to  it.  Hugh 
Parsons  being  a  sawyer,  never  returned  any  answer,  but  still 
continued  silent.  This  matter  about  the  pudding  and  whet- 
ting of  saws  was  often  tossed  up  and  down  between  several 
persons,  and  many  said  they  never  heard  the  like.  And  Hugh 
Parsons  was  often  spoken  to  in  particular  and  asked  if  he  ever 
heard  the  like,  but  still  he  continued  wholy  silent. 

"Joane,  the  wife  of  "William  Warrence,  and  Abigail,  the 
wife  of  Goodman  Mann,  being  present  when  the  said  speeches 
were  used,  do  acknowledge  that  they  remember  all  things  that 
have  been  related  by  Thomas  Burnham,  and  that  Hugh  Par- 
sons was  whoUj-  silent,  and  do  testify  the  same  upon  oath,  the 
day  and  year  above  said. 

"SECOXD  COUNT. 

"  Blanche  Bodorthe  saith  on  oath,  Feb.  27,  and  March  1st, 
and  March  18th,  1649,  that  about  two  years  since,  Hugh  Par- 
sons being  at  our  house,  we  had  some  speeches  about  a  bargain 
with  my  hasband  about  some  bricks,  and  then  Blanch  Bo- 
dorthe saith  that  she  spake  something  about  the  said  bricks 
that  did  much  displease  Hugh  Parsons ;  thereupon  he  said 


unto  me.  Gammer,  you  needed  not  have  said  anything.  I 
spake  not  to  you,  but  I  shall  remember  you  when  you  little 
think  on  it.  .  .  .  Blanch  Bodorthe  doth  testify  upon  oath, 
that  soon  after  this  threatening  speech,  as  she  was  going  to 
bed,  and  had  put  oflF  her  waistcoat  made  of  red  shag  cotten, 
and  as  she  was  going  to  hang  it  up  on  a  pin,  she  held  it  up 
between  her  hands,  and  then  she  saw  a  light,  as  it  had  been 
the  light  of  a  candle,  crossing  the  back  of  her  waistcoat  on 
the  inside,  three  times,  one  after  another,  at  which  she  was 
amazed ;  and  therefore  she  saith  that  after  she  had  laid  it 
down  she  took  it  up  again,  to  try  if  the  firelight  might  not  be 
the  cause  of  it,  but  she  saith  that  the  firelight  being  all  one, 
as  it  was  before,  she  could  not  perceive  any  such  light  by  it, 
and  besides,  she  saith  it  could  not  be  the  firelight,  because 
there  was  a  double  Indian  mat  compassing  the  bed  and  the 
place  where  she  was,  so  that  it  could  not  be  the  firelight,  for 
this  double  mat  was  betwixt  her  and  the  fire ;  and  she  saith, 
moreover,  that  because  this  light  was  so  strange  to  her,  she 
took  her  waistcoat  several  other  nights  to  try  if  the  firelight 
would  not  give  such  a  light  as  she  saw  first,  and  held  it  up 
the  same  way  that  she  did  at  first,  but  she  saith  she  could  not 
perceive  any  such  light  afterward. 

"  2dly.  About  a  month  after  this  she  saith  that  when  she 
was  in  child-bed,  and  as  well  as  most  women  used  to  be 
and  better  than  she  used  to  be,  yet  at  the  week's  end,  being 
desirous  to  sleep,  she  lay  still  that  she  might  sleep,  and  she 
did  sleep.  And  yet  about  an  hour  or  more  after  she  awaked 
and  felt  a  soreness  about  her  heart,  and  this  soreness  increased 
more  and  more  in  three  places,  namely,  under  her  left  breast 
and  on  her  left  shoulder  and  in  her  neck :  and  in  these  three 
places  the  pain  was  so  tedious  that  it  was  like  the  pricking  of 
knives,  so  that  I  durst  not  lie  down  but  was  fain  to  be  shored 
up  with  a  bag  of  cotton-wool  and  with  other  things,  and  this 
extremity  continued  from  Friday  in  the  forenoon  till  Monday 
about  noon,  and  then  the  extremity  of  the  pain  began  to  abate, 
and  by  Tuesday  it  was  pretty  well  gone ;  and  suddenly  after 
my  thoughts  were  that  this  evil  might  come  upon  me  from 
the  said  threatening  speech  of  Hugh  Parsons. 

"  3dly.  Blanch  Bodorthe  saith,  upon  oath,  that  my  child, 
being  about  two  years  old,  as  he  was  standing  near  to  his 
father,  did  hastily  run  to  him,  and  strived  to  get  up  upon  his 
knees,  and  cryed,  'I  am  afraid  of  the  dog!'  and  yet  tlieer 
was  no  dog  theer.  His  father  asked  him  whcer  the  dog  was  : 
he  said  it  was  gone  under  the  bed.  His  father  asked  him 
whose  dog  it  was.  He  said  it  was  Lumbard's  dog :  his  father 
said  that  Lumbard  had  no  dog ;  then  he  said  again  it  was 
Parsons'  dog:  but  the  child's  meaning  was  at  first  that  it  was 
Parsons'  dog.  I  know  it  by  this,  because  when  Parsons  did 
after  use  to  come  to  our  house,  he  did  often  call  him  Lum- 
bard. And  ever  and  anon  he  is  much  affrighted  with  this 
dog,  and  doth  often  speak  of  it,  and  yet  Parsons  hath  no  dog, 
neither  was  there  any  dog  in  the  house;  but  the  earnestness 
of  the  child,  both  then  and  since,  doth  make  me  conceive  it 
might  be  some  evil  thing  from  Hugh  Parsons. 

"  Hugh  Parsons  having  heard  all  these  testimonies,  alleged 
stood  still  at  his  2d  examination,  as  at  the  first,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"  MR.  MOXON'S  children. 

"  Your  wife  saith  that  she  suspects  you  may  be  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil  that  is  befallen  to  Mr.  Moxon's  children,  because, 
when  she  hath  spoken  to  you  about  the  bargain  of  bricks  that 
you  undertook  to  make  for  Mr.  Moxon's  chimnies,  and  that 
she  thought  Mr.  Moxon  would  expect  the  performance  of  the 
said  bargain,  thereupon  you  said  if  Mr.  Moxon  do  force  me 
to  make  bricks  according  to  bargain  I  will  be  even  with  him, 
or  he  shall  get  nothing  by  it;  for  she  saith  that  these  two 
speeches  are  very  usual  with  you  when  you  are  displeased 
with  anybody. 

"  Answering,  Hugh  Parsons  saith,  I  said  not  that  I  would  be 
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ov(Mi  with  him;  hut  tliis  I  said,  if  ho  wouhi  hohl  ini!  to  my 
hiunaiu  I  could  ])U//,hi  him  in  llui  harfi;iii ii. 

"  .Iiihii  Matlicws  hcriiig  pmscnt,  sail!),  ujjoii  oath,  tliat  wIk^ii 
he  went  witli  lJugli  Parsons  to  fotch  some  of  liis  liuuudl 
hrick.s,  lie  said  to  Hugh  Parsons:  'Do  not  you  make  more 
hricks  for  Mr.  Moxon's  chimnics  ho  will  stay  with  us  now, 
und  then  I  believe  he  will  have  up  his  chimnics.'  Ilugli  J'ar- 
sons  said,  'No;  that  I  know  of;'  then  said  I,  'Mr.  Moxon 
will  hold  you  to  your  bargain  about  the  said  bricks  ;'  then  said 
he,  'If  he  do  I  will  be  even  with  him.'  And  when  Hugh 
Parsons  made  my  chimnies  he  did  often  use  the  same  sjxmh'Ii  ; 
and  when  he  is  displeased  with  anybody  it  his  usual  spcocli. 

"At  this  testimony  of  John  Mathews,  Hugh  Parsons  was 
silent  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Mr.  Moxon  being  present,  saith,  the  same  week  that  I 
sjKiko  to  Hugh  Parsons  about  the  bricks,  and  to  his  wife 
about  another  business,  my  daughter  Martha  was  taken  ill 
with  her  fitts.  I  confess,  also,  that  when  I  spake  to  him  of 
the  said  bargain,  that  Hugh  said  I  could  not,  in  strictness, 
hold  him  to  the  bargain.  But  this  last  answer  doth  not  take 
oft"  the  ill  purpose  of  his  former  threatening. 

"  4th.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Edwards,  testifies  upon 
oath,  Feb.  27tli,  1650,  that  abovit  two  years  ago,  more  or  less, 
Hugh  Parsons,  being  then  at  the  Longmeadow,  came  to  her 
house  to  buy  some  milk ;  she  said,  '  I  will  give  you  a  half- 
penny worth,  but  I  cannot  let  you  have  any  more  at  this 
time.'  This  was  at  that  time  when  my  cow  gave  three 
quarts  at  a  meal ;  but  the  next  meal  after  she  gave  not  above 
a  quart,  and  it  was  as  yellow  as  satfron,  and  yet  the  cow  ailed 
nothing  that  I  could  discerne.  The  next  meal  it  altered  to 
another  strange,  odd  color,  and  so  it  did  every  meal ;  for  a 
week  together  it  still  altered  to  some  odd  color  or  other,  and 
also  it  grew  less  and  less ;  and  yet  all  the  while  the  cow  was 
as  ■<vell  as  at  any  time  before,  as  far  as  I  could  discerne  ;  and 
about  a  week  after  she  began  to  mend  her  milk  again,  without 
any  means  used.  Upon  this  I  had  thoughts  that  Hugh  Par- 
sons might  be  the  cause  of  it. 

"Alexander  Edwards  swore  that  George  Coulton  saw  the 
milk  in  strange  colors. 

"  Hugh  Parsons  saith  that  he  did  not  lie  one  night  at  ye 
Long  Meddow  that  Somer,  but  only  in  the  Spring  of  the  Yeere, 
eather  in  March  or  in  the  beginning  of  Aprill,  when  he  set 
up  fencing  there,  and  that  he  never  had  Milk  of  her  but  that 
one  Tyme  ;  and  at  that  Tyme  of  the  Yeere  he  thinks  her  Cow 
could  not  give  three  Quarts  at  a  Meale. 

"  But  now  at  his  2nd  Examination,  May  the  18th,  1650,  he 
seeing  Alexander  Edwards  about  to  testify  ye  contrary,  he 
confesseth  that  he  lay  a  night  there  in  plantinge  Tyme,  about 
the  end  of  May. 

"  I  remember  ye  Alexander  Edwards  came  to  me  to  tell  me 
of  this  accident,  and  said  that  he  was  perswaded  the  Cow  was 
bewitched  by  Hugh  Parsons  ;  but  I  did  not  believe  him  at 
that  tyme.  I  rather  conceived  that  the  Cow  was  falling  into 
some  dangerous  sickness  ;  for  such  a  sudden  abatement  I  tould 
him  was  a  sign  of  some  dangerous  sicknesse  at  hand  ;  but,  see- 
inge  no  sicknesse  followed,  I  tould  Hugh  Parsons  that  such  a 
sudden  change  could  not  come  from  a  Naturall  Cause. 

"  5thly.  Anthony  Dorchester  saieth  upon  oath,  Feby.  25, 
1650,  the  1st  Day  of  the  1st  Month  and  the  18th  Day,  that 
about  September  was  twelve  Monthcs,  four  had  equall  shares  in 
a  Cow ;  each  had  a  Quarter,  and  ye  Offall  was  to  be  divided 
also ;  and  Hugh  Parsons  desired  to  have  the  roote  of  the 
Tongue ;  but  he  had  it  not,  it  fell  to  my  share ;  and  a  cer- 
taine  time  after  I  had  salted  it,  I  tooke  the  said  Roote  and 
another  peace  of  Meete,  and  put  it  into  the  Kettle  as  it  was 
boylinge  over  the  Fire  at  Hugh  Parsons'  House,  where  I 
lived  at  that  present ;  and  there  was  no  body  there  but  his 
wife,  and  I  and  my  wife,  who  was  sick  of  a  consumption, 
sittingo  on  her  bed  and  not  ablo  to  gott  of  without  hclj) ; 
ncather  were  any  of  my  children  able  to  take  such  a  'Thinge 


out  of  a  boyling  k(;ttlo.  This  lieing  the  Sabl)ath  Day,  Hugh 
Parsons  and  his  wife  wont  to  (Jhurch  before  nu! ;  thcin  I  uiad(! 
myself  njady  and  went  ]iros<!ntly  after  them,  and  came  Homo 
before  thfun,  and  took  up  my  Meato  before  they  came  Home, 
but  the  Rooto  of  th(!  Tounge,  which  Hugh  Parsons  formerly 
dosyred,  was  gonn  ;  his  wife  come  Home  presently  after  mo 
(but  he  camo  not  with  lii;i-).  Then  1  told  lier,  and  she  won- 
d(!r(;d  how  it  could  be  gonn  ;  and  slie  went  to  ye  Tubb  where 
it  was  salted  to  sec  if  it  might  nott  bo  forgotten,  and  it  was 
not  thei'e.  Then  said  I  to  her,  I  am  sure  I  put  it  into  the 
boyling  Xettle,  and  she  confcissed  that  she  saw  mo  pick  it  and 
wash  it,  and  being  present  did  much  wonder  ye  strange  going 
of  it  away,  and  said  that  she  feared  her  Husband  might 
convey  it  away.  She  tould  me  that  her  Husband  went  along 
with  her  till  we  came  to  (xoodman  Merricke's,  and  was  very 
pleasing  to  her,  more  than  usually  he  had  bin  a  great  while 
before  ;  but  there  he  laid  the  Child  downe  and  went  no  further 
with  her  ;  and  she  saw  him  no  more  till  ye  Meeting  was  almost 
donn  (all  this  Mary  Parsons,  being  present,  dothe  aeknowledg). 
Presently  after  this  he  came  home  ;  then  I  spake  of  it  to  him, 
and  all  that  he  said  was  that  he  thought  I  did  not  put  it  in ; 
but  I  tould  him  that  I  was  sure  I  put  it  into  the  boyling 
Kettle.  And  I  have  ever  since  believed  that  no  Hand  of  Man 
did  take  it  away,  but  that  it  was  taken  away  by  Witchcraft. 

"  Ans.  Hugh  Parsons  confesseth  that  he  desyred  the  Koote 
of  ye  Toung,  but  withall  saith  he  is  ignorant  as  ye  Child 
unborn  which  way  it  went.  Some  by-Standard  objected  it 
might  be  taken  away  by  his  wife  as  well  as  by  him.  But 
that  is  not  so  likely,  because  Hugh  Parsons  went  not  with 
her  to  ye  Meeting,  but  laid  down  her  Child  and  went  from 
her,  and  she  saw  him  no  more  till  Meeting  was  almost 
donn. 

Ans.  Hugh  Parsons  saith  that  he  doth  not  remember  that 
he  went  away  any  whither,  unlesse  he  might  go  into  Good- 
win Merricke's  Howse  to  take  a  pipe  of  Tobacco ;  and  though 
his  wife  saw  him  no  more  till  the  Meeting  was  almost  donn, 
yet  he  saith  he  might  be  standing  without  the  Dore,  though 
she  saw  him  not.  And  at  his  2nd  examination  he  asked  how 
it  did  appeare  that  he  came  not  to  the  Meeting  till  it  was 
almost  donn. 

"Abigail  Mun,  being  present,  doth  testifie  upon  Oath  that 
she  knew  by  the  Talk  aboutt  the  strange  going  away  of  this 
Koote  of  the  Toung  what  Sabbath  was  meant,  and  she  saith 
that  she  saw  him  come  that  Sabbath  to  ye  meeting  when  ye 
Sermon  was  well  onward. 

"Jonathan  Taylor  deposed  in  open  Courte,  saith  that  he 
heard  the  said  Parsons  say  (notwithstanding  the  Roote  of  the 
Toung  was  desired  by  Anthony  Dorchester  for  his  wife,  being 
sicke),  yett  he  said  I  will  have  it. 

"  6tlily.  GritRn  Jones  saith  upon  Oath,  Feby.  25,  1650, 
March  1  and  18  Day,  that  when  he  lived  at  his  House  neere 
Hugh  Parsons'  House  about  2  yrs.  agoe,  on  a  Lord's  Day  I  went 
Home  to  Dinner ;  I  took  up  my  Dinner  and  laid  it  on  a  little 
Table  made  on  ye  Cradle  Head.  I  sought  for  a  Knife  and 
could  not  find  any.  I  cleered  the  Table  where  I  dined  to  see  if 
any  were  there ;  and  I  searched  every  where  about  ye  House, 
and  I  could  find  none.  I  went  to  an  ould  Basket  where  I 
had  Things  to  mend  Shoes  withall,  and  there  was  a  rusty 
Knife,  and  with  that  I  was  faine  to  eate  my  Dinner.  After  I 
had  dined,  I  tooke  away  ye  Victuals  that  were  left  and  laid 
it  up  ;  and  then  I  laid  the  rusty  Knife  on  the  corner  of  the 
Table  to  cutt  a  pip  of  Tobacco  withall. 

"  But  before  I  cut  my  Tobacco  I  first  went  out  of  Dore  to 
serve  a  Pigg  that  was  a  very  little  of  the  Dore,  and  no  man 
could  come  in  but  I  must  see  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  come  in  to 
cutt  my  Tobacco  with  the  said  rusty  knife,  there  lay  three  Knives 
together  on  ye  Table,  which  made  me  blush,  wondering  how 
they  come  there  seeing  no  Body  was  in  ye  House  but  my  self; 
and  I  was  going  to  cut  yo  Tobacco,  Hugh  Parsons  come  in, 
and  said,  where  is  the  Man  ?   Are  you  ready  to  go  to  ye  Meet- 
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inge  ?  I  said  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  a  pipe  of 
Tobacco.    So  he  staid  and  took  some  with  me. 

"Jh*.  Hugh  Parsons  saith  he  is  ignorant  of  any  such 
Thins:,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  can  cleare  his  Conscience. 

•■  It  was  tould  him  that  such  a  strange  Thinge  fallinge 
oute  just  at  his  comeing  in  did  minister  just  occasion  of 
Suspition  of  Witchcraft ;  he  replyed  that  one  Witness  was 
not  suflScient. 

••  "thly.  Mary  Parsons,  his  wife,  saith  that  one  Reason  why 
she  doth  suspect  you  to  be  a  Witch  is  because  you  cannot  abide 
that  any  thing  should  be  spoken  against  Witches.  She  saith 
that  you  tould  her  that  you  were  at  a  Neighbor's  House  a  little 
before  Lecture,  when  they  were  speaking  of  Carrington  and 
his  Wife,  that  were  now  apprehended  for  Witches ;  she  saith 
that  when  you  came  Home  and  spake  these  speeches  to  her 
she  said  to  you,  I  hope  that  God  will  find  out  all  such  wicked 
Persons  and  purge  New  England  of  all  Witches  ere  it  be  long. 
To  this  she  saith  you  gave  her  a  naughty  looke,  but  never  a 
word  ;  but  presently  after,  on  a  leight  Occasion,  you  took  up  a 
Block,  and  made  as  if  you  would  throw  it  at  her  head,  but  yet, 
in  ye  end,  you  did  not,  but  threw  it  downe  on  ye  hearth  of 
ye  chimney.  This  expression  of  ye  anger  was  because  she 
wished  the  Ruin  of  all  Witches. 

"  Mary  Ashley  testifies  this  substance  uppon  Oath. 

'^Ans.  Hugh  Parsons  saith  he  dare  not  remember  that  ever 
he  tooke  up  a  Block  to  throw  at  her,  but  uppon  further  De- 
bate he  said  at  last  that  he  tooke  up  a  Block  but  remembered 
not  the  Occasion ;  at  his  2nd  Answer  he  saith  that  he  took  up 
no  Block  on  that  Occasion. 

^■Beplif:  it  might  well  be  on  that  Occasion,  for  not  long 
since  she  saith  that  you  said  to  her,  if  ever  any  Trouble  doe 
come  unto  you,  it  will  be  by  her  Meanes,  amd  that  she  would 
be  the  Meanes  to  hang  you. 

^•Ans.  Hugh  Parsons  saith  that  he  might  say  so,  because  in 
his  Anger  he  is  impatient,  and  doth  speak  what  he  should  not. 
At  his  2nd  Examination,  he  said  he  might  say  so,  because  she 
is  the  worst  Enemy  that  I  have,  considering  the  Relation  that 
is  betweene  us  ;  and  if  any  Body  bespeake  Evill  of  me  she  will 
speake  as  ill  and  as  much  as  any  Body  else. 

"  Mary  Parsons  replied,  I  have  often  intreated  him  to  con- 
fesse  whether  he  were  a  Witch  or  no.  I  tould  him  that  if  he 
would  acknowledge  it  I  would  begg  the  Prayers  of  God's  Peo- 
ple on  my  knees  for  him  ;  and  that  we  are  not  our  owne,  we 
are  bought  with  a  Price,  and  that  God  would  redeeme  from 
the  power  of  Sathan,  &c. 

"  Hugh  Parsons  was  asked  if  his  Wife  had  spoken  Anything 
to  him  at  any  Tyme  to  confess  Witchcraft. 

•■  Ans.  Not  anything  to  me  about  Witchcraft,  that  I 
remember. 

"  Man,^  Parsons  saith,  did  I  not  speake  of  it  to  you  uppon  the 
death  of  my  Child?  did  I  not  tell  you  then  that  I  had  jeal- 
ousies that  you  had  bewitched  your  own  Child  to  Death  ? 

"  To  this  he  was  silent,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Then  she  desyred  Anthony  Dorchester,  that  lived  then  in 
their  House,  whether  he  could  not  remember  that  she  had 
charged  her  husband  with  the  bewitching  of  his  child. 

"Anthony  Dorchester  said  that  he  did  not  remember  that 
ever  she  .spoke  directly  to  him  of  bewitching  his  Child,  but 
that  she  had  jealousies  that  he  had  bewitched  his  child  to 
death. 

"  Mary  Parsons  said  that  when  her  last  Child  was  ill  she 
tould  him  that  she  suspected  he  had  bewitched  that,  as  he  had 
done  his  other  child,  and  said,  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  him,  and 
to  other  Folkes,  together  above  forty  Tymes. 

"  It  was  alledged  that  he  might  well  be  suspected  to  have 
be  witched  his  former  Child  to  Death,  because  he  expressed 
no  Kind  of  Sorrow  at  the  Death  of  it. 

"  Arts.  Hugh  Parsons  saith  that  he  was  loath  to  express  any 
Sorrow  before  his  wife,  because  of  the  weak  condition  that  she 
was  in  at  that  Tyme. 
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MARY  RANDALL. 

The  foregoing  trial  of  Hugh  Parsons  and  Mary,  his  wife,  for 
witchcraft,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  one  had  for  that  of- 
fense in  the  valley,  and  the  case  of  Mary  Randall  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  one  entertained  in  the  Hampshire  County 
courts. 

On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1691,  Mary  Randall  was 
brought  before  the  court  at  Springfield  upon  the  charge  of 
witchcraft.  The  complaint  against  her  was  entertained  by 
the  court,  but  for  some  reason  or  other, — it  may  have  been  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  her, — the  case  was  put 
over  for  a  year.  William  Randall,  her  father,  became  surety 
for  her  good  behavior,  but  no  trial  or  other  proceedings  were 
everiiad.    In  her  case  the  following  record  was  made  : 

"  Mary  Randall  being  presented  to  this  court  for  Witchcraft, 
the  several  evidences  were  produced  and  read  in  court.  The 
court,  upon  the  serious  thoughts  of  her  examination  and  al- 
leged evidence  against  her,  did  declare  that  there  was  vehe- 
ment suspicion  of  her  having  familiarity  with  the  Devil ;  did 
therefore  order  her  committed  to  prison  in  Springfield,  until 
securitj'  be  given  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  her  good  behavior 
until  the  next  court  at  Springfield,  this  time  come  twelve 
months. 

"  William  Randall,  her  father,  did  become  surety  in  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  for  his  said  daughter,  for  her  good  behavior 
as  aforesaid." 

III. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  NORTHAMPTON. 

Mrs.  Mary  Parsons. — Among  the  most  important  trials  for 
witchcraft  which  took  place  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  was  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Parsons,  wife  of  Joseph  Par- 
sons, a  man  of  wealth  and  high  standing  residing  at  North- 
ampton. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1674,  Mrs.  Mary  Bartlett, 
wife  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  of  Northampton,  sickened  and  died. 
Such  "  chirurgeons"  as  the  young  settlement  then  afforded 
were  at  a  loss  as  to  the  nature  of  her  malady,  and  a  ready 
solution  of  the  ditficulty  was  arrived  at  by  attributing  it  to 
witchcraft.  Of  course  some  one  must  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
witch.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  in  this  instance  a  person 
of  no  less  standing  and  accomplishments  than  Mary  Parsons 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  guilty  person.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bartlett,  her  husband,  Samuel  Bartlett,  began  to  procure 
evidence,  in  the  shape  of  depositions  made  by  divers  persons 
against  Mrs.  Parsons,  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  his  ac- 
cusations against  her  before  the  next  court,  to  be  held  at  Spring- 
field on  the  29th  day  of  September  following. 

Mrs.  Parsons,  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  did  not  wait  to 
be  served  with  process,  but  voluntarily  appeared  in  person  be- 
fore the  court  to  answer  her  accusers.  In  her  plea  she  denied 
her  guilt,  and  in  a  speech  to  the  court  "  she  did  assert  her  own 
innoeency,  often  mentioning  how  clear  she  was  of  such  a  crime, 
and  that  the  righteous  God  knew  her  innoeency,  and  she  left 
her  cause  in  his  hand."  But,  notwithstanding  her  most 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  the  court  at  Springfield 
proceeded  to  entertain  the  case,  and,  as  the  record  shows,  "  ap- 
pointed a  jury  of  soberdized,  chaste  women  to  make  diligent 
search  upon  the  body  of  Mary  Parsons,  whether  any  marks  of 
witchcraft  appear,  who  gave  in  their  account  to  the  court  on 
oath  of  what  they  found."  This  report,  with  the  depositions, 
was  sent  to  the  governor  and  magistrates,  at  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  was  ordered  to  appear  before  them ;  and  she  was  also 
bound  over  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  with  her  husband  as 
surety,  for  her  further  appearance  at  the  Hampshire  County 
court. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1675,  her  case  was  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  of  the  court,  and  an  indictment  found  against 
her.  Upon  the  finding  of  the  bill  of  indictment  against  her, 
she  was  sent  to  prison  to  await  her  trial. 

Her  trial  came  on  on  the  13th  day  of  May  following.  In 
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till'  iiHliclincnl  she  was  cliiirncd  willi  wilclici  iil'l ,  "in  (liiil 
liiul,  nut,  liuviiif;'  tlii',  IVnr  nl'  (idd  lidorc  lici'  i^ycs,  ciiliTcil  inio 
I'niiiilinrity  with  tlir  Devil,  ami  cnm  ni  i  1 1  cd  siiriilfy  ails  of 
wiU'hcral't  cm  tlio  ])('rsoii  ur  |icrs(ins  dINjik;  nv  iimrct."  To  this 
cliiirgd  kIk!  ciiUircd  llio  j)l('u  ul'  "  not,  jj^uilty,"  and  after  tli(! 
mutter  was  wiibniitted  to  tiie  trial-jury  tliey  bi'diinlit  in  ii  ver- 
A'let  o{  acqiiiHiil.  TIuim  ended  the  (rial  <il'  Mary  I'arsons,  (jf 
NortlliUniilon.  An  alteni|it  was  niaile  al'lerwani  in  laslen 
tlio  guilt  ujioii  her  son,  .l(jhn  I'arsons,  hnt  the  coni-l  deenu^d 
the  evidence  against  him  insnthcient,  and  (he  casc!  was  uhan- 
doned. 

Again,  in  l(i7!l,  tln^  "  jiowers  of  darkness"  were  visible  in 
Northampton.  On  the  7th  of  March  of  that  year  one  John 
Stebhins  died  in  an  "  unusual  manner." 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  his  body,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, of  Hatfield,  among  the  twelve  jurymen.  The  "jury 
found  several  hundred  small  spots  on  the  body,  as  if  made 
with  small  shot.  These  spots  were  scraped,  and  holes  found 
under  them  into  the  body. ' '  It  was  suspected  that  this  was 
caused  by  witchcraft.  It  is  a  tradition  in  Hadley  that  a 
short  time  before  John  Stebbins  died  he  was  at  work  in  a 
saw-mill,  when  the  logs  and  boards  became  bewitched,  and 
cut  up  strange  and  divers  capers. 

The  county  court  received  the  evidence  in  the  case  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Governor  Bradstreet,  but  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  it.* 

IV. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  HADLEY. 

In  1683  the  noted  case  of  Mary  Webster,  the  wife  of  "Wil- 
liam Webster,  occurred  in  Hadley.  She  was  charged  before 
the  court  at  Northampton,  consisting  of  Col.  John  Pynchon, 
of  Springfield,  Peter  Tilton  and  Philip  Smith,  of  Hadley, 
William  Clarke  and  Aaron  Cooke,  of  Northampton.  She  was 
sent  to  jail  at  Boston  in  April,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  was 
taken  before  the  Governor  and  assistants  and  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury.  Her  trial  began  in  Boston  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  and  resulted  in  her  acquittal.  This  case 
created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  noted  eases 
of  the  kind  occurring  in  Hampshire  County. 

In  1G85  Mary  Webster  was  again  accused  of  sorcery,  and 
of  committing  murder  by  the  practice  of  the  art.  But  the 
charge  was  not  substantiated,  and  the  poor  harassed  old 
woman  lived  some  years  afterward,  dying  in  1696. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  EEGICIDES.t 

Afteb,  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1660,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  New 
England  became  the  exile  home  of  three  of  the  judges  who 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  in  the 
year  1649,  namely,  Edward  Whalley,  William  Goffe,  and 
John  Dixwell,  since  famous  in  American  history  as  the  Kegi- 
eides. 

The  story  of  the  Regicides  imparts  to  the  history  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  an  interest  quite  as  melancholy  as  it  is 
instructive.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  judges  com- 
missioned by  the  House  of  Commons  to  conduct  the  trial  of 
the  king,  "  seventy-four  sat,  sixty-seven  were  present  at  the 
last  session  and  were  unanimous  in  passing  the  definitive 
sentence  upon  the  king,  and  fifty-nine  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution,  1649." 

*  Drake's  Annals  of  Witchcraft,  p.  140. 

t  Tliis  cliaiitor  was  [irepared  by  Horace  Mack. 


At  the  time,  of  llic^  I'.esl  oral  ion ,  in  I6(;(»,  when  (Hlarlea  II. 
Iieeun](^  king,  twenty-four  of  the  judges  had  died;  l)ut  the 
vengeaiH'f^  of  (lie  crown  followed  the  survivors  wi(h  unflag- 
ging |ier(inaei(y.  Nine  were  executed  and  sixtt^m  escaped 
from  (he,  kingdom.  Three  of  lh(!Ke  came  to  New  England, — 
Maj.-dien.  Kdward  WInilley,  Maj.-Gen.  William  (iolfe,  and 
Joiin  I)ixw<dl. 

Tlie  family  of  Whalley  was  prominent  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
V  I .  (Jen.  Whalley's  father,  liichard,  was  a  grandson  of  Rich- 
ard Whalley,  Esq.,  of  Kirkton,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
wh(]  died  in  LOHS,  aged  eighty-four.  His  mother  was  Frances, 
a  daughter  (jf  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  knight,  and  was  aunt  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector. 

Gen.  W haUi'i/  married  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Middleton, 
knight,  an  enemy  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  several  children,  of 
whom  one  became  the  wife  of  Gen.  Goffe.  Although  "brought 
up  to  merchandise,"  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  twenty 
years  anterior  to  the  conviction  of  Charles.  He  was  noted  as 
a  civilian,  as  a  military  commander,  and  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  opposed 
the  king. 

Qen.  Goffe  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Goffe,  a  Puritan  di- 
vine, rector  of  Stanmore,  in  Sussex.  He  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness of  merchandising  while  yet  a  young  man,  entered  the 
Parliament  army,  and  won  successively  the  positions  of  colo- 
nel of  foot  and  general.  He,  like  Whalley,  became  an  active 
agent  in  the  proceedings  against  the  king,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  Parliament  under  Cromwell.  It  is  re- 
corded that  he  "by  degrees  fell  off  from  the  anti-monarchical 
principles  of  the  chief  part  of  the  army,  and  was  the  man, 
with  Col.  William  White,  who  brought  musqueteers  and 
turned  out  the  Anabaptistical  members  that  were  left  behind 
of  the  Little,  or  '  Barebones,'  Parliament  out  of  the  house, "J 
April,  1653. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  historians  that  Whalley  and 
Goffe  had  "escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  were  at  Lucerne, 
in  Switzerland,  in  1664,"  and  by  others  that  they  "  wandered 
about  for  years  and  died  in  a  foreign  clime,  but  when  or  where 
unknown."  The  newly-settled  provinces  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Western  continent  promised  them  a  safer  asylum,  and  so,  an- 
ticipating by  a  short  period  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
with  its  quick-following  penal  decrees  toward  the  surviving 
judges,  they  came  to  New  England. 

Governor  Hutchinson,  who  wrotein  1764,  and  who  had  pos- 
session of  Goffe's  diary  and  other  papers,^  gives  the  following 
account : 

"  In  the  ship  which  arrived  at  Boston  from  London  the  27th 
of  July,  1660,  there  came  passengers  Col.  Whalley  and  Col. 
Goffe,  two  of  the  late  king's  judges.  Col.  Goffe  brought  tes- 
timonials from  Mr.  John  Row  and  Mr.  Seth  Wood,  two  min- 
isters of  a  church  in  Westminster.  Col.  Whalley  had  been  a 
member  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin's  church.  Goffe  kept  a  jour- 
nal or  diary  from  the  day  he  left  Westminster,  May  4,  until  the 
year  1667,  which,  together  with  several  other  papers  belonging 
to  him,  I  have  in  my  possession.  Almost  the  whole  is  in  char- 
acters or  short  hand,  not  difficult  to  decipher.  The  story  of 
these  persons  has  never  yet  been  published  to  the  world.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  persons  or  characters  when  t 
they  arrived  at  Boston,  but  immediately  went  to  the  Gover- 
nor, Mr.  Endicott,  who  received  them  very  coui'teously.  They 
were  visited  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  town  ;  and,  among 


X  Fasti  Oxoniensis,  p.  79,  as  quoted  by  President  Stiles. 

g  Mr.  Judd  says  (page  215),  "  Governor  Hutcliinson  was  in  possession  of  Goffo's 
diary  and  liis  papers  and  letters,  wbicli  bad  lung  been  in  the  library  of  the 
Mathers  in  Boston.  Hutchinson  was  a  Tory,  and  bis  luniso  was  rilled  by  a  mob 
in  ITUf),  and  the  journal  of  GolTe  and  otliei-  papers  rohiting  to  the, judges  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed.  From  them  ho  bad  published  in  1704  a  short 
a<;count  of  Whalley  and  Gofl'o  in  his  first  volume  of  the  '  History  of  Mnssachn- 
setts.' " 
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others,  they  take  notice  of  Col.  Crown's  coming  to  see  them. 
He  was  a  noted  Koyalist.  Although  they  did  not  disguise 
themselves,  vet  they  chose  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  a  village 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town,  where  they  went  the 
first  day  they  arrived.  They  went  publicly  to  meetings  on  the 
Lord's  day.  and  to  occasional  lectures,  fasts,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings, and  were  admitted  to  the  sacrament,  and  attended  private 
meetings  for  devotion,  visited  many  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  were  frequently  at  Boston  ;  and  once,  when  insulted  there, 
the  person  who  insulted  them  was  bound  to  his  good  behavior. 
They  appeared  grave,  serious,  and  devout,  and  the  rank  they 
had  sustained  commanded  respect.  "Whalley  had  been  one  of 
Cromwell's  lieutenant-generals,  and  Gotfe  a  major-general. 
The  reports,  by  way  of  Barbadoes,  were  that  all  the  judges 
would  be  pardoned  but  seven.  When  it  appeared  that  they 
were  not  excepted,  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  gov- 
ernment were  alarmed ;  pity  and  compassion  prevailed  with 
others.  They  had  assurances  from  some  that  belonged  to  the 
General  Court  that  they  would  stand  by  them,  but  were  ad- 
vised by  others  to  think  of  removing.  The  2'2d  of  February, 
1661.  the  Governor  summoned  a  court  of  assistants  to  consult 
about  securing  them,  but  the  court  did  not  agree  to  it.  Find- 
ing it  unsafe  to  remain  any  longer,  they  left  Cambridge  the 
26th  following,  and  arrived  at  Xew  Haven  the  7th  of  March, 
1661.  One  Capt.  Breedan,  who  had  seen  them  in  Boston,  gave 
information  thereof  upon  his  arrival  in  England.  A  few  days 
after  their  removal,  a  hue  and  crj-,  as  they  term  it  in  their 
diary,  was  brought  by  way  of  Barbadoes,  and  thereupon  a 
■warrant  to  secure  them  issued  the  8th  of  March  from  the  Gov- 
ernor and  assistants,  which  was  sent  to  S^iringfield  and  other 
towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  colony,  but  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  it.'' 

They  tarried  at  Xew  Haven  for  some  days,  where  they  met 
with  kind  treatment,  but,  learning  of  the  king's  proclamation, 
decamped  on  the  27th  of  March,  and,  employing  an  adroit 
strategy,  appeared  openly  at  New  Milford,  making  themselves 
known,  and  then  returned  secretly  to  New  Haven,  where  they 
lay  concealed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport,  the  minister, 
until  April  .30.  About  this  time  news  came  of  the  execution 
of  ten  of  the  judges,  with  another  mandate  from  the  king, 
dated  March  -5,  1660-61,  which  stimulated  the  court  to  more 
vigorous  search  for  the  fugitives.  Thomas  Kirk  and  Thomas 
Kellond,  who  were  zealous  Royalists,  were  commissioned  to 
search  "through  the  colonies  as  far  as  Manhados,"'— Man- 
hattan, now  New  York. 

Informed  of  this  procedure,  the  judges  began  a  series  of 
hegiras,  which,  with  the  accompanying  incidents,  would  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  chapters  of  Ameri- 
can historj".  These  can  only  be  briefly  summarized  in  this 
narrative.  They  soon  removed  from  Mr.  Davenport's  to  the 
house  of  "William  Jones,  remained  there  until  May  11,  spent 
the  next  two  days  in  a  mill,  and  on  the  1.3th  joined  Mr.  Jones 
and  two  others — Sperry  and  Burrell — in  the  woods,  and  were 
conducted  to  a  place  known  as  "Hatchet  Harbor,"  where 
they  remained  two  nights,  by  which  time  their  friends  had 
prepared  "a  cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill"  for  their  recep- 
tion. Here  they  remained  from  May  1-5  to  June  11,  during 
which  time  the  country  was  being  scoured  to  "  Manha- 
dos" by  the  merchant-minions,  Kellond  and  Kirk,  who 
oflFered  large  rewards  to  insure  their  capture.  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  suspected  of  having  given  them  aid  and  comfort,  and 
wa.s  liable  to  arrest,  whereupon  they  otFered  to  surrender,  that 
their  friend.?  might  not  suffer,  and  actually  made  known  their 
whereabouts  to  Deputy-Governor  Leet,  who  took  no  advan- 
tage of  the  information.  They  were  the  next  day  advised  not  to 
surrender.  They,  however,  appeared  publicly  at  New  Haven, 
thus  relieving  Mr.  Davenport  "from  the  charge  of  still  con- 
cealing them,"  and  again  retired  on  the  24th  of  .June  to  their 
caveat  "Providence  Hill,"  as  they  termed  the  place.*  On 

*  According  to  Preiadent  Stiles,  this  cave  was  not  "in  the  Bide  of  a  hill,"  but 


October  19  the  hunt  for  them  had  nearly  ceased,  and  permitted 
a  change  to  better  quarters,  which  they  secured  "at  the  house 
of  one  Tompkins,  near  Milford  meeting-house,  where  they  re- 
mained two  years,  without  so  much  as  going  into  the  orchard. 
After  that  they  took  a  little  more  liberty,  and  made  them- 
selves known  to  several  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide." 

In  1664,  the  commissioners  from  Charles  II.  having  landed 
at  Boston,  they  again  sought  the  privacy  of  their  cave,  and 
lived  there  eight  or  ten  days.  Soon  after  this  the  cave  and 
the  bed  were  discovered  hj  Indian  hunters  and  became  un- 
tenable, whereupon,  on  the  13th  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
they  set  out  for  the  new  frontier-town  of  Hadley,  which 
would  seem  almost  to  have  been  "planted"  purposely  for  their 
reception,  begun  us  it  was  only  the  year  previous  to  their  ar- 
rival at  Boston.  They  were  doubtless  on  the  road  four  nights, 
arriving  on  or  about  the  17th  at  the  house  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Russell,  who  had  engaged  to  receive  them.  Rev.  Ezra 
Stiles,  then  president  of  Yale  College,  writing  in  1794, f  gave 
the  following  hypothetical  account  of  this  journey  of  the  fugi- 
tives : 

"On  the  13th  of  October,  1664,  tliey  left  Milford  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  excursion.  I  shall  suppose  that  the  first  night 
they  came  over  to  New  Haven  to  their  friend  Jones, — though 
of  this  there  is  no  tradition,  as  there  is  of  their  making  a 
lodgment  at  Pilgrims'  Harbor,  so  called  from  them,  being 
twenty  miles  from  New  Haven,  at  a  place  since  called  Meri- 
don,  half-way  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  Here  they 
might  rest  and  lodge  one  day,  and  the  next  night  proceed 
to  Hartford,  and  the  night  following  to  Springfield,  and  the 
succeeding  night  reach  Hadley.  But  of  this  I  find  no  tradi- 
tion, saving  only  that  on  their  route  to  Hadley  they  made 
one  station  at  Pilgrims'  Harbor." 

Once  at  the  minister's  home,  they  remained  in  almost  abso- 
lute seclusion  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  or  until  they  died, 
though  not  wholly  at  Mr.  Russell's.  Little  concerning  their 
life  in  Hadley  can  be  known,  outside  of  what  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  diary  and  papers  of  Gen.  Goffe.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson givel'the  following,  some  of  which  seems  to  be  tradi- 
tional : 

"  The  last  account  of  Goffe  is  from  a  letter  dated  Ebcnezer, 
the  name  they  gave  their  several  places  of  abode,  April  2, 
1679.  Whalley  had  been  dead  some  time  before.  The  tradi- 
iion  at  Hadley  is,  that  two  persons  unknown  were  buried  in 
the  minister's  cellar.  The  minister  was  no  sufferer  by  his 
boarders.  They  received  more  or  less  remittances  every  year, 
for  many  years  together,  from  their  wives  in  England.  Those 
few  persons  who  knew  where  they  were  made  them  frequent 
presents.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
when  he  left  the  country  and  went  to  England,  in  1672,  made 
them  a  present  of  fifty  pounds  at  his  departure  ;  and  they  take 
notice  of  donations  from  several  other  friends.  They  were  in 
constant  terror,  though  they  had  reason  to  hope,  after  some 
years,  that  the  inquiry  for  them  was  over.  They  read  with 
pleasure  the  news  of  their  being  killed,  with  other  judges,  in 
Switzerland.  Their  diary,  for  six  or  seven  years,  contains 
every  little  occurrence  in  the  town,  church,  and  particular 
families  in  the  neighborhood.  They  had,  indeed,  for  five  years 
of  their  lives,  been  among  the  principal  actors  in  the  great 
affairs  of  the  nation.  They  had  very  constant  and  exact  in- 
telligence of  everything  which  passed  in  England,  and  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  deliverance.  Their  greatest 
expectations  were  from  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies.  They 
had  no  doubt  that  the  execution  of  the  judges  was  the  slaying 
of  the  witnesses.  They  were  much  disappointed  when  the  j'ear 
1666  had  passed  without  any  remarkable  event,  but  flattered 
themselves  that  the  Christian  era  might  he  erroneous.  Their 

among  the  rocks  on  the  top  of  "  West  Rock,"  about  two  miles  auJ  a  half  north- 
west of  New  Haven. 

t  A  History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King  Charles  I.,  by  Ezra  Stiles,  late 
President  of  Yale  College. 
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liv<'s  wciT  iiiisci'n1il(Mui(l  (•(inslanl  ljui't liciis.  'I'licy  complain 
ol'  Ix'iiif;-  liiiiiislicd  IVdin  all  liiiiiiaii  sociiity.  A  l(!tt(!r  IVoiii 
Goft'o'.H  \vil'(^,  who  WHS  VVIiiillcy's  (liuightoi-,  1  think  wurlh 
pnwdi'vinjj;-  Af'lor  tlic  second  your  Gofl'o  writes  by  tli(;  iiiiiiic 
of  Walter  Ouldsni  'ith ,  and  slic  of  Franc.c-n  Ool.dnmi.f/if  and  tlio 
corrcspondoiM'o  is  carried  oii  as  between  a  inotlier  and  son. 
Tliere  is  too  much  rc^lif^ion  in  their  letters  for  tlii!  taste  of  tli(! 
])resent  day  ;  but  the  distresses  of  two  ])ersons  under  these 
culiar  circumstances,  who  appear  to  have  lived  very  happily 
tojjether,  are  very  strongly  described. 

"  Whilst  they  were  at  Hadley,  Peb.  10,  lG04-(;.5,  John  Dix- 
well,  another  of  the  judges,  came  to  them ;  but  from  whence, 
or  in  what  part  of  America  he  first  hinded,  is  not  known.  He 
continued  some  years  at  Hadley,  and  then  removed  to  New 
Haven.  He  married  at  New  Haven  and  had  several  chil- 
dren. After  his  death  his  son  came  to  Boston,  and  lived  in 
good  repute;  was  a  ruling  elder  of  one  of  the  churches  there, 
and  died  in  1725.  Colonel  Dixwell  was  buried  in  New 
Haven." 

In  the  house  of  Mr.  Kussell  there  already  existed,  or  he  had 
caused  to  be  prepared,  a  secret  chamber  or  hiding-place,  to 
which  his  unfortunate  guests  could  betake  themselves  at  short 
notice.  The  main  or  south  part  of  the  house — a  double  one, 
about  twenty  by  forty-four  feet  in  size — "  had  two  large  rooms 
below,  with  an  old-fashioned  chimney  and  a  front  entry  and 
stairs  between  them."  Above  were  corresponding  chambers, 
separated  in  part  by  the  chimney,  which  had  on  the  north  side 
a  passage-way,  or  dark  closet,  used  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  rooms.  A  door  from  each  room  opened  into  this 
closet,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  a  loose  board,  nicely  adjusted, 
that  might  be  taken  up,  permitting  entrance  to  a  similar  space 
between  the  lower  rooms,  but  with  no  opening  into  either. 
The  judges  occupied  the  upper  apartment,  on  the  east  side, 
and  it  is  related  that  they  "once  were  concealed  in  this  dark 
place  behind  the  chimney  when  searchers  went  through  the 
passage  above. ' ' 

President  Stiles,  who  visited  Hadlej',  May  21,  1792,  says: 
"The  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  carried  me  to  Mr.  Russ^l's  house, 
still  standing.  It  is  a  double  house,  two  stories  and  a  kitchen. 
Although  repaired,  with  additions,  yet  the  chamber  of  the 
judges  remains  obviously  in  its  original  state,  unmutilated,  as 
when  these  exiled  worthies  inhabited  it.  Adjoining  to  it,  be- 
hind or  at  the  north  end  of  the  large  chimney,  was  a  closet, 
in  the  floor  of  which  I  saw  still  remaining  the  trap-door 
through  which  they  let  themselves  down  into  an  under 
closet,  and  so  thence  descended  into  the  cellar  for  conceal- 
ment, in  case  of  search  or  surprise."  He  adds,  "  They  must 
have  been  known  to  the  family  and  domestics,  and  must  have 
been  frequently  exposed  to  accidental  discoveries,  with  all 
their  care  and  circumspection  to  live  in  stillness.  That  the 
whole  should  have  been  eflTectually  concealed  in  the  breasts  of 
the  knowing  ones  is  a  case  of  secrecy  truly  astonishing." 

Chester  Gaylord,  born  in  1782,  in  the  Russell  house,  which 
his  father  then  owned,  told  Sylvester  Judd,  in  18-58,  that  when 
a  boy  he  had  frequently  entered  the  "dark  hole"  behind  the 
chimney  and  replaced  the  board  above  him;  and  that  "if 
there  was  once  a  passage  into  the  kitchen  cellar,  it  had  been 
closed."* 

One  or  both  of  the  judges,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
stayed  at  the  house  of  Peter  Tillton  ;  and  a  tradition  in  the 
Smith  family,  narrated  by  Kev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  1793, 
claims  that  they  were  "a  part  of  the  time"  at  the  house  of 
Lieut.  Samuel  Smith. 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  concerning  the  times 
and  places  of  the  death  and  burial  of  these  self-immured 
exiles.  The  veil  that  so  eft'ectually  concealed  them,  living, 
was  not  lifted  when  they  died  ;  and  circumstance,  embarrassed 


*  The  visit  of  ri-oBirt(!)it  StiioK  niiiKt  liavo  bcoii  rluriiig  tlio  "  liiiyliood"  of  Mr. 
Gaylord. 


by  condicl  iiig  I  radii  ions,  yields  but  an  ini])erf(!(;t  clue  for  the 
liisloria  n. 

Mr.  Il<i|il<ins  subniitlcd  tlie  several  traditions  to  Presidcint 
Stiles, — on(^  claiming  that  after  Whalley's  death  GoH'e  went 
to  Hartford,  thence  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  suspected 
and  disa])[)eared  ;  anotlu^r,  that  Whalley  di(^d  at  Tillton's  and 
was  buried  behind  his  barn,  and  Ihiit  (iofl'e  then  went  to  "the 
Narragansett,"  and  there  being  set  upon  went  southward,  as 
far  as  I'ennsyl vania  and  Virginia;  another,  that  both  died  in 
Hadley  ;  and  still  another,  that  the  one  that  died  in  town  was 
buried  in  Mr.  Tillton's  garden  or  in  his  cellar.  Mr.  Hojikins 
adds,  "  It  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  among 
the  inhabitants, — in  Tillton's  cellar,  in  his  garden,  or  behind 
his  barn,  as  they  imagined  most  probable.  Of  his  being 
buried  under  a  fence,  between  two  lots,  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing ;f  nor  of  his  being  afterward  removed." 

President  Stiles  appears  to  have  formed  the  belief  that 
Whalley  and  Goffo  both  died  at  Hadley, — the  former  at  Mr. 
Russell's,  and  the  latter  at  Mr.  Tillton's.  This  conclusion 
was  strengthened  when,  in  1795, — one  year  after  he  wrote  the 
history  of  the  judges,  and  three  years  subsequent  to  his  visit 
to  Hadley, — at  the  rebuilding  of  the  main  part  of  the  old 
house  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  bones  of  a  man  of  large  size  were 
found  four  feet  below  the  surface  and  near  the  middle  part  of 
the  front  wall. 

In  August,  1674,  Gen.  GofTe  wrote  to  his  wife  concerning 
her  father,  "He  is  scarce  capable  of  any  rational  discourse, 
his  understanding,  memory,  and  speech  do  so  much  fail  him, 
and  he  seems  not  to  take  much  notice  of  anything  that  is 
either  said  or  done,  tut  patiently  bears  all  things  and  never 
complains  of  anything.  The  common  question  is  to  know 
how  he  doth,  and  his  answer  for  the  most  part  is,  Very  well, 
I  praise  God.  He  has  not  been  able  of  a  long  time  to  dress, 
undress,  or  feed  himself,  without  help  ;  it  is  a  great  mercy  to 
him  that  he  has  a  friend  who  takes  pleasure  in  being  helpful 
to  him. " 

As  Governor  Hutchinson  says  Whalley  had  been  dead  some 
time  when  the  last  known  letter  of  Goffe  was  written,  April 
2,  1679,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  alive  when  Capts.  Loth- 
rop  and  Beers  came  to  Hadley  in  August,  1675,  during  the 
war  of  King  Philip.  The  bones  found,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, were  those  of  Gen.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Judd  intimates  that  Mr.  Russell  began  to  entertain  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  war  in  1675.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Gen.  Goffe — after  the  death  of  his 
companion,  to  whom  he  took  "pleasure  in  being  helpful" — • 


f  Tliis  missing  tradition  was  secured  by  President  Stiles  liimself ;  he  .says :  "  On  . 
my  l  etui  u  from  Hadley,  passing  through  Wetliersfield,  on  the  25th  of  May,  I 
visited  Mrs.  Porter,  a  sensible  and  judicious  woman,  aged  77.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bbenezer  Marsh,  and  born  at  Hadley,  1715,  next  door  to  Mr.  Tillton's, 
one  of  the  temporary  and  interchanged  residences  of  tlie  judges.  This  house 
was  in  her  day  occupied  by  Deacon  Joseph  Eastman.  She  had  the  general  story 
of  the  judges,  but  said  she  knew  nothing  with  certainty  concerning  them,  but 
only  that  it  was  said  they  sometimes  lived  at  Mr.  Kussell's,  and  sometimes  where 
Deacon  Eastman  lived, — that  one  was  buried  in  Mr.  Russell's  cellar  and  another 
in  Mr.  Tillton's  lot.  As  she  said  she  had  nothing  certain,  I  pressed  her  for  fabu- 
lous anecdotes.  She  said  she  was  ashamed  to  tell  young  people's  whims  and 
notions.  But  in  the  course  of  conversation  she  said  that  when  she  was  a  girl 
it  was  the  constant  belief  among  the  neighboi-s  that  an  old  man,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  had  been  buried  in  the  fence  between  Deacon  Ea.stman'3  and  her 
father's.  She  said  the  women  and  girls  from  their  house  and  Deacon  Eastman's 
used  to  meet  at  the  dividing  fence,  and  while  chatting  and  talking  together  for 
amusement,  one  and  another  at  times  would  say,  with  a  sort  of  skittish  fear  and 
laughing, '  Who  knows  but  we  are  now  standing  on  the  old  man's  grave?'  She 
and  other  girls  used  to  be  skittish  and  fearful,  even  in  walking  the  street,  when 
they  came  against  the  place  of  that  supposed  grave ;  though  it  was  never  known 
whereabouts  in  that  line  of  fence  it  lay.  She  supposed  the  wliole  was  only 
young  folks'  foolish  notions;  for  some  were  much  concerned  lest  the  old  man's 
ghost  should  appear  at  or  abo<it  that  grave.  But  this  lady  was  very  reluctant  at 
narrating  these  circumstances  and  stories,  to  which  she  gave  no  hood  hei-sclf. 

"  In  repeatedly  visiting  Hadley  for  many  years  past,  and  in  convei-sation  with 
pci'soiis  born  and  brouglit  up  in  Hadley,  but  settled  elsewhere,  I  have  ofti'n  per- 
ceived a  concurrent  tradition  that  both  died  there,  and  were  binied  somewhere 
in  Hadley  unknown,  though  generally  agreed  that  one  was  buried  at  Eussell's." 
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■went  to  the  house  of  ^Jr.  Tillton,  and  there  eked  out  his  days 
in  solitude.  The  time  of  his  death  is  matter  of  conjecture, 
— possibly  as  early  as  1680. 

In  concluding  his  history,  President  Stiles  says  :  "  The  en- 
lightened, upright,  and  intrepid  judges  of  Charles  I.  will 
hereafter  go  down  to  posterity,  with  increasing  renown,  among 
the  Jephthahs.  the  Baraks,  the  Gideons  and  the  Washingtons, 
and  others  raised  up  by  Providence  for  great  and  momentous 
occasions;  whose  memories,  with  those  of  all  the  other  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful,  but  intrepid  and  patriotic  defenders 
of  real  liberty,  will  be  selected  in  history,  and  contemplated 
with  equal,  impartial,  and  merited  justice  ;  and  whose  names, 
and  achievements,  and  sufferixgs  will  be  transmitted  with 
honor,  renown,  and  glory,  through  all  the  ages  of  liberty  and 
of  man.'" 

It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  New  England  that  so  early 
in  her  history  there  existed  such  manifest  love  of  liberty  and 
scorn  of  oppression,  that  no  son  of  hers  who  had  knowledge 
concerning  the  refugees  accepted  royal  gold  for  their  be- 
trayal. 

The  story  which  connects  the  name  of  Gen.  Goffe  with  an 
alleged  defense  of  Hadley  is  given  place  in  the  history  of  that 
town. 

Mr.  Israel  P.  Warren,  in  his  book  entitled  "The  Three 
Judges,""  in  substance  says,  that  after  the  death  of  Whalley 
the  danger  of  the  discovery  of  the  retreat  at  Hadley  was  en- 
hanced by  the  coming  to  America  of  Edward  Randolph,  with 
a  sort  of  roving  commission,  as  a  spy  upon  the  colonies  ;  and 
that  in  consequence  Gen.  Goffe  may  have  changed  his  place 
of  abode,  as  he  had  done  before  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  support  of  such  a  change,  Mr.  Warren  quotes  from  the 
letters  of  Gen.  Goffe  and  Mr.  Tillton. 

The  former,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  of  Boston, 
dated  ''Ebenezer,  Sept.  8,  1676,"'  says,  "I  was  greatly  be- 
houlding  to  Mr.  Xoell  for  his  assistance  in  my  remove  to  this 
town.  I  pray,  if  he  be  yet  in  Boston,  remember  my  affection- 
ate respects  to  him."" 

This  would  seem  certainly  not  to  mean  the  removal  to  Had- 
ley twelve  years  previous;  and  the  expression  "wjy  remove" 
indicates  that  he  was  alone,  Whalley  having  died.  In  the 
same  letter,  he  writes,  "  I  have  received  the  letters  from  Eng- 
^land  that  you  inclosed  to  Mr.  Whiting."  And  again,  Oct. 
2-3,  1678,  "  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  kindnesse  to  receive  a 
word  from  you.  if  you  please  to  inclose  it  to  Mr.  Whiting, 
onely  with  this  short  direction  (these  for  Mr.  T.  D.).  I  hope 
it  would  come  safely. "' 

Mr.  Warren  remarks,  "  This  Mr.  Whiting  was  doubtless 
Mr.  Samuel  Whiting,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Hartford  at 
that  time.  '  T.  D.'  were  the  initials  used  by  himself  in  his 
letters  to  Dr.  Mather,  and  were  evidently  well  known  to  Mr. 
Whiting.  The  inference  seems  almost  unavoidable  that  the 
latter  gentleman  was  made  the  medium  of  transmitting  Gofte's 
letters,  in  consequence  of  living  near  and  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  him. 

'•  Still  more  conclusive  is  a  letter  to  Goffe  from  Mr.  Peter 
Tillton,  of  Hadley,  dated  July  .30,  1679.  '  Yours,  which  I 
cannot  but  mention,  dated  M*  18,  '78,  I  receaved,  crying 
howe  Wellcome  and  refreshing  to  my  poore  unworthye  selfe 
(which  as  an  honeycombe,  to  use  your  owne  similitude,  full 
of  pretious  sweetenes),  I  would  you  did  but  knowe,  being  a 
semblance  or  representation  of  what  sometimes,  though  un- 
worthye, I  had  a  ffuller  ffruition  of.  I  have  here  sent  you  by 
S.  P.  tenn  pounds,  haveing  not  before  a  safe  hand  to  convey 
it,  it  being  a  token  of  the  love  and  remembrance  of  severall 
friends  who  have  you  uppon  their  hearts.'  Then,  after  men- 
tioning certain  news  lately  received  from  England,  he  says, 
'  which  I  presume  Mr.  Eussell  hath  given  you  a  full  account 
of,  cw  under fiianding  he  Imth  written  to  Hartford,  that  I  neede 
not  tiiLvH'A(j'^\7^(i  in  that  matter,' — i.e.,  repeat  it." 


CHAPTER  XV, 

KING  PHILIP'S  "WAK. 
I. 

ITS  CAUSES. 

The  Indian  war  of  1675  and  1676,  known  to  historians  as 
King  Philip's  War,  was  the  culmination,  and  to  the  Indians 
the  final  catastrophe,  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  white 
and  the  red  races  for  the  mastery  of  the  soil  of  New  England. 

Its  ravages  filled  New  England  with  mourning  over  new- 
made  graves.  It  found  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
in  Massachusetts,  from  Springfield  to  Northfield,  prosperous 
ana  thriving,  but  left  it  a  desolate,  blackened,  blood-stained, 
and  almost  desolate  waste. 

In  the  autumn  before  its  close  Springfield  was  in  ashes,  and 
its  terrified  people  were  about  deserting  it  forever.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fled  from  their  ruined 
homes,  and  the  people  of  Westfield,  Northampton,  Hadley,  and 
Hatfield  were  debating  whether  it  were  not  too  dangerous  to 
stay  longer  in  their  isolated  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  land,  for  their  old  Indian  neighbors  of  the  valley, 
with  whom  they  had  lived  so  long  in  peace, — the  Ag-a-vmms, 
the  Wo-ro-noaks,  the  Non-o-tucks,  the  Pa-co7np-tucks,  and  the 
Squak-heags, — had  all  joined  King  Philip. 

But  at  its  close  the  Indian  fled  and  the  white  man  stayed. 
Prom  the  first  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  whites  it  was 
evident  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  come  a  war  of  races. 
On  the  part  of  the  whites  every  eft"ort  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
savage  and  win  him  into  the  paths  of  civilization  and  peace. 
On  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  a  fearful 
distemper  was  almost  exterminating  the  natives.  The  white 
men  and  women  visited  them  in  their  wigwams,  at  the  risk  of 
contagiouj  and  afforded  them  every  relief  in  their  power.  A 
few  years  later  missionaries  devoted  their  lives  to  the  object  of 
converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  and  with  infinite  labor 
learned  their  language  and  translated  the  whole  Bible  into 
their  difficult  tongue.  Everywhere  their  right  to  the  soil  was 
respected,  and  no  part  of  it  was  occupied,  that  had  not  been 
already  deserted  by  them,  without  fairly  purchasing  the  same 
and  taking  deeds  therefor.  But  all  of  these  efforts  proved  una- 
vailing. 

Over  the  mind  of  the  Indian  the  influeiices  of  a  humane 
civilization  bore  little  sway.  Under  all  circumstances  his 
temper  was  sullen,  jealous,  passionate,  intensely  vindictive, 
and  ferociously  cruel.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Indian  of 
New  England  should  ever  become  a  good  neighbor,  "  The 
white  man  or  the  Indian  must  cease  from  the  land," 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  for  the  first 
fifty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  the  year 
1620,  there  was  but  little  actual  warfare  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  of  New  England.  This  long  immunity  from 
the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  was  doubtless  occasioned  in  part 
by  the  uniform  fair  treatment  of  the  savages  by  the  Fathers  of 
New  England,  and  also  in  part  by  the  decisive  measures  taken 
by  the  early  settlers  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  once-power- 
ful Pequot  nation  in  the  year  1637. 

II. 

UN-CAS  AND  MI-AN-TO-NO-MO, 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots  relieved  the  whites 
of  New  England  from  further  Indian  ravages  for  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  until  another  generation  of  men  came  on  the 
stage  of  active  life,  yet  it  tended  to  intensify  the  hatred  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Mohicans 
and  Narragansetts. 

The  Pequots,  the  reader  will  remember,  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Connecticut,  between  the  Rhode  Island  line  and  the 
river  Thames,  then  called  the  Pequot  River,  To  the  east  of 
the  Pequots  were  the  Narragansetts,  and  to  the  west  of  them, 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Connecticut,  dwelt  the  Mohicans. 
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At  tlio  close  of  thn  Prr/iint.  war  tho  ciiptivtw  were  dividrd  l)y 
ilid  wliitcs  botwoeii  U'li-ni.s,  of  Md/iirniiH,  mid  Mi-((ii-l<i- 
tiAi-iiKi,  of  thii  Narrn.f/ftnscJfu. 

Those  two  tribes  were!  li('rr<liliiry  cni'niics,  nil liiiiif;-li  hdlli 
WcriMlie  (lilies  of  the  Kiiu'lisli,  iiiid  lii>lli  iiidrd  llic  whites  in 
(lie  war  iii;-iiiiist  the  I'n/iKi/s.  '{'he  deserted  hunting-grounds 
of  the  J'cf/iKifs  sdiin  hecanie  a  honi'  of  contention  between  the 
rival  tribes,  and  in  the  year  1(14;!  war  broke  out  between  them. 
Previous  to  tho  eommoneement  of  hostilities  the  emissaries  of 
Miantonomo  had  made  several  attempts  upon  the  life  of  tin- 
eas, and  Uncas  had  made  complaints  to  tho  whites  of  such 
troatnii'nt. 

Miantonomo  had  also  made  an  inetfeetual  attomjit,  about  the 
year  1642,  to  unite  the  New  England  tribes  in  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  whites.  Failing  in  this  scheme,  and 
incensed  at  Uncas  for  not  joining  him  in  it,  he  determined  to 
make  war  upon  the  Mohicans. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1043,  Miantonomo, 
without  giving  Uncas  any  previous  notice  of  his  intentions 
or  making  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  set  out  at  the  head 
of  some  seven  hundred  warriors  to  invade  tho  Mohican  country. 
Uncas,  learning  of  his  approach,  hastily  gathered  an  equal 
number,  and  marched  out  to  bar  his  progress. 

The  two  hostile  bands  met  upon  the  old  Pequot  hunting- 
ground,  and,  halting  in  sight  of  each  other,  with  a  level  plain 
between  then'',  the  two  rival  chieftains  advanced  to  the  front 
and  held  a  parley. 

The  wildest  romance  of  the  old  vs^ilderness  warfare  presents 
no  more  striking  scene  than  this  meeting  of  Uncas  and  Mian- 
tonomo. Uncas  proposed  that  they,  the  two  chieftains,  should 
there  and  then  decide  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  one  vanquished  should  become  the  subjects 
of  the  victorious  sachem. 

To  this  proposal  of  Uncas,  Miantonomo  made  haughty  an- 
swer :  "  My  warriors  have  come  to  fight,  and  they  shall  fight. " 

Upon  receiving  this  defiant  answer,  Uncas  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  the  signal  for  his  men  to  rush  over 
his  body  upon  the  Narragansetis.  The  Mohicans  were  victo- 
rious. Miantonomo  was  overtaken  in  the  flight,  and  made  a 
prisoner  by  Uncas.  Haughty  and  defiant  still,  he  would  ask 
no  quarter ;  but  Uncas  for  the  time  being  saved  his  life,  and 
delivered  him  to  the  English,  at  Hartford,  for  safe-keeping. 

The  case  of  Miantonomo  was  brought  by  Uncas  before  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  they  ordered  that  he 
should  suffer  death,  and  that  Uncas  should  be  his  executioner. 

Miantonomo  was  taken  to  the  field  of  the  fight,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  two  Englishmen,  a  warrior  of  Uncas  sunk  a 
hatchet  into  his  brain.  The  spot  where  he  is  said  to  have 
fallen,  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  marked  by  a  block 
of  granite,  simply  inscribed  with  his  name,  Miantonomo. 
Thus  died  the  second  prominent  Indian  conspirator  against 
the  whites, — the  prototype,  after  Sas-sa-cus;  the  Pequot,  of 
Philip  and  Pontiac,  of  Tecumseh,  Black  Hawk,  and  Osceola. 

The  part  which  the  English  took  in  this  quarrel  between 
Uncas  and  Miantonomo,  still  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Na,rragansetts,  doubtless  led  to  their  union  with  the  PoJiano- 
kets,  nearly  forty  years  later,  in  Philip's  war.  The  killing  of 
the  Narragansett  sachem  in  cold  blood,  while  a  prisoner  of 
war,  was  without  doubt  justifiable  in  the  minds  of  the  New 
England  fathers  as  a  means  of  self-defense,  for  had  his  life 
been  spared  the  dreadful  scenes  of  Philip's  war  would,  it  is 
probable,  have  been  enacted  long  before  they  were,  while  the 
colonists  were  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  savages.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  side  of  the  Indian  has  never  been 
written. 

III. 

MAS-SA-SOIT    AND   II  IS    TWO  SON.S,   WAM-SUT-TA   AND  MET-A- 
CO-MJiT. 

The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Wninpmi.oiigs,  or  Po-hn-iM>-keis, 
dwelt  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  along  its  eastern 


shon^,  and  consequently  W(!ro  the  near  neighbors  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fatluirs  of  Plymouth.  M(i.H-na-soi,t,  tho  chiof  sachem  of 
the  Pokaii.o/rcfs,  was  always  the  warm  friend  and  steadfast 
ally  of  (ho  English.  Massasoit  had  two  sons,  who  were  the 
hereditary  heirs  of  his  sachemship,  named  Wam-sut-ta  and 
Mei-a-c.o-m.c.i .  Early  in  the  summer  of  IfifiO,  Mas-sa-solt  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Wam- 
sut-ta.  In  the  month  of  June,  IGOO,  Wam-sut-ta  visited  the 
General  Court  at  Plymouth,  and  among  other  requests  was 
desirous  of  an  English  name.  It  was  easy  for  the  court  to 
grant  this  last  request,  and  so  they  "  ordered  that  for  the  fu- 
ture he  should  bo  called  by  the  name  of  Al.cxa.nder  Pokn.noliet." 
Desiring  the  same  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  tho  court  at  the 
same  time  ordered  that  Mct-a-co-met  should  from  thenceforth 
be  C'allod  Philip. 

But  the  reign  of  Alexander  over  tho  Poknnokets  was  .short. 
It  was  reported  at  Plymouth  in  the  summer  of  1602  that  he 
was  plotting  with  the  Narragansetts,  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  him  to  come  to  town  and  explain  his  conduct.  Failing  to 
come,  an  armed  party  was  sent  for  him.  He  made  satisfactory 
explanations,  and  set  out  on  his  return.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days  he  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  back  toward 
Boston.  He  reached  Maj.  Winslow's  house  at  Marshfield, 
and  there  was  taken  sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  carefully  taken 
home  by  water,  soon  died  there,  and  his  brother,  Philip,  be- 
came chief  sachem  of  the  Pokanokets. 

IV. 

PHILIP  OF  POKANOKET. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1662,  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's 
sachemship,  he  was  summoned  to  attend'  the  General  Court 
at  Plymouth.  Apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  temper  he 
was  in,  and  he  was  called  to  answer  such  questions  as  should 
be  proposed  to  him,  and  to  deliberate  upon  such  matters  as 
might  tend  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  good-will.  At  this 
interview  "it  was  concluded  by  the  court  and  him  mutually, 
that  the  ancient  covenant  betwixt  his  predecessors  and  them 
should  be  continued,"  and  Philip,  with  five  of  his  sagamores, 
signed  an  instrument  acknowledging  himself  to  be  a  subject  of 
the  king  of  England,  and  to  faithfully  keep  and  preserve  in- 
violate the  agreements  made  by  his  father,  Massasoit,  and  his 
brother,  Alexander. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  of  peace,  in  June,  1667,  it  was  ru- 
mored at  Plymouth  that  Philip  was  making  overtures  to  the 
Dutch  or  French  for  a  combined  movement  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  Philip  so  explained  the  matter  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  English  were  allayed. 

Again,  in  1671,  Philip  began  to  excite  suspicions  of  mis- 
behavior. His  arms  were  ordered  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
court  appointed  eight  persons  to  act  with  the  magistrates  as  a 
"Council  of  War."*  Advice  was  also  asked  of  the  colonies 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Philip  in  the  mean  time 
continued  contumacious,  and  made  complaint  to  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  colony  offered  its  assist- 
ance in  the  quarrel  between  Philip  and  the  Plymouth  court. 
This  resulted  in  another  compact  with  Philip,  and  three  more 
years  of  peace  ensued. 

In  the  year  1674  new  troubles  began.  Saii-sn-man,  a  faith- 
ful Indian,  informed  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  "  that  the  said 
Philip  was  undoubtedly  endeavoring  to  raise  new  troubles,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  engage  all  the  sachems  round  about  in  a 
war.  "f  This  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Sau-sa-man  in  June, 
1675.  His  murderers  were  caught,  tried  by  the  court,  con- 
victed, and  executed. 

A  short  time  before  the  court  met  at  which  this  trial  took 
place,  "  Philip,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "began  to  keep  his 
men  in  arms  about  him,  and  to  gather  strangers  unto  him,  and 

*  Plym.  Ool.  Eec,  Vol.  V.,  p.  63,  etc. 

t  Edcoi-ds,  etc.,  in  Hazard,  II.,  532;  quoted  in  Palfrey's  Hist,  of  Now  Kiiglaud, 
Vol.  IIT.,  p.  160. 
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to  march  about  in  arms  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  neck  on 
which  he  lived  and  near  to  the  English  houses.  ' 

Afount  Hope,  the  home  of  Philip,  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father  Massasoit  through  his  elder  brother  Wamsutta, 
alia.f  Alexander,  was  on  that  beautiful  peninsula,  about 
twelve  miles  long,  which  extends  southerly  from  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  Xarragansett  Bay,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
town  of  Bristol,  K.  I.  Down  through  this  peninsula  runs  a 
range  of  hills,  on  one  of  which,  called  Mount  Hope,  was 
Philip's  home. 

The  Beginyilng  of  the  War. — The  English  settlement  nearest 
to  Mount  Hope  was  Swanzey,  in  the  Plymouth  colony.  As 
early  as  the  14th  of  June,  1675,  news  came  to  Swanzey  that 
Philip  was  continually  in  arms ;  that  many  strange  Indians 
were  flocking  to  his  fort ;  that  they  had  sent  their  wives  to 
the  Xarragansett  country;  and  that  they  "  were  giving  fre- 
quent alarums  by  drums  and  guns  in  the  night,  and  invaded 
the  passage  toward  Plymouth ;  and  that  their  young  In- 
dians were  earnest  for  war."  At  length,  on  Sunday,  the  20th 
day  of  June,  the  first  blow  of  the  war  came.  On  that  day  a 
party  of  Philip's  Indians  approached  Swanzey,  burned  two 
houses,  and  then  withdrew.  On  the  23d  the  Indians  again 
appeared  at  Swanzey,  and  robbed  a  dozen  houses.  During 
the  next  three  days  several  Englishmen  were  killed  and  their 
bodies  brutally  mangled. 

Decisive  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the  colonists. 
Troops  from  Plymouth  under  Maj.  Bradford  and  Maj.  Cud- 
worth,  and  from  Boston  under  Capt.  Henchman,  a  troop  of 
horse  from  Boston  under  Capt.  Prentice,  and  a  hundred  vol- 
unteers under  Capt,  Mosely,  all  reached  the  scene  of  action 
on  the  28th.  The  troops  were  attacked  on  the  evening  of 
their  arrival,  one  man  killed,  and  others  wounded.  The  next 
morning  the  Indians  approached  the  English  camp,  were 
driven  back  by  Capt.  Mosely,  and  five  or  six  of  them  killed. 

But  Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  found  his  position  untenable, 
and,  leaving  it  in  the  night,  went  over  in  canoes  to  the  east 
shore  of  the  bay.  The  English,  under  Maj.  Savage,  who  had 
arrived  from  Boston  to  assume  the  chief  command,  now 
crossed  over  and  occupied  Mount  Hope.  "While  this  was 
going  on,  Philip's  Indians  marched  toward  Plymouth,  and, 
falling  upon  the  settlements  at  Dartmouth,  Taunton,  and  Mid- 
dleborough,  burned  the  houses  and  killed  three  inhabitants. 

But  our  account  of  this  war  must  hereafter  be  confined 
principally  to  the  bloody  scenes  enacted  during  its  contin- 
uance in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  And  in  this  chapter 
but  little  more  than  a  summary  of  the  main  incidents  of  the 
struggle  will  be  attempted,  leaving  the  details  to  the  histories 
of  the  different  towns  in  which  such  incidents  occurred. 

V. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  IGTo  IX  THE  COXXECTICUT  VALLEY. 

The  Rising  of  the  Xiprnucks. — Up  to  the  middle  of  July, 
lG7o.  the  war  had  been  confined  to  the  eastern  country  bounded 
on  Xarragansett  Bay,  but  now  a  new  danger  menaced  the 
English, — that  of  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  in  a  common  war 
of  extermination.  With  the  view  of  preventing  this,  on  the 
loth  of  July  the  commLssioners  of  the  colonies  of  Massachu- 
.sett*  and  Connecticut,  attended  by  a  strong  military  force, 
went  into  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  concluded 
with  them  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  the  terms  of  which  that 
powerful  tribe  agreed  to  aid  the  English  against  Philip. 

But  at  this  time  the  Nipmueks,  who  occupied  the  central 
region  of  Massachusetts,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter, commenced  hostilities  against  the  English  by  attacking 
the  town  of  Mendon,  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  and  the  Indians 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  began  to  show  decided  symp- 
tom-s  of  uniting  their  fortune.s  with  Philip.  Then  the  war 
suddenly  a.=sumed  a  new  and  more  formidable  aspect,  and  the 
English  prefiared  for  the  work. 

At  CiuxiMoax),  now  Brookfleld,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  families 


had  settled.  At  this  place,  by  the  middle  of  July,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Nipmucks  had  assembled.  On  the  28th,  Capt.  Edward 
Hutchinson  arrived  at  Quaboag,  with  the  object  of  making 
with  the  Nipmucks  a  treaty  similar  to  the  one  just  made  with 
the  Narragansetts.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  conference, 
and  Hutchinson,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  repaired  to  the  spot 
agreed  upon,  but  the  Indians  failed  to  appear.  Hutchinson 
proceeded  seven  miles  farther  in  search  of  the  Indians,  but  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  In 
the  mean  time,  on  the  day  before  this  fight,  Philip  arrived  at 
Quaboag.  The  little  force  under  Hutchinson  made  their  way 
back  to  the  settlement,  and,  joining  the  inhabitants,  hastily 
fortified  a  large  house.  On  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  August  the 
Indians  invested  the  fort,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to 
destroy  it  by  fire.  An  hour  after  nightfall  of  the  4th,  Maj. 
Simon  Willard  galloped  into  town  at  the  head  of  forty-seven 
horsemen,  and  relieved  the  little  garrison.  In  this  alFair  the 
Indians  lost  about  eighty  men.  The  day  after  the  siege  was 
raised,  Philip,  with  forty  of  his  warriors,  met  the  Nipmiick 
chiefs  in  a  swamp  some  ten  miles  from  Brookfleld,  and  made 
them  presents  for  their  bravery  in  the  late  encounter  with  the 
English. 

Brookfleld  was  deserted,  and  Maj.  Willard  went  to  Hadley 
with  his  troops,  where  he  remained  three  weeks. 

The  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  Indians  of  the  valle}'  were  animated  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Philip  himself. 

First  Signs  of  War  among  the  River  Indians. — In  the  spring 
of  1675  the  inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  noticed  that 
the  Indians  who  lived  among  them  exhibited  many  signs  of 
discontent,  if  not  of  open  hostility.  Among  other  things  the 
Indians  neglected  to  plant  the  usual  breadth  of  corn,  and 
began  to  remove  their  efi'eets  to  within  the  shelter  of  their 
forts.  Some  friendly  Non-o-tack  squaws  also  told  families  at 
Northampton  of  the  impending  trouble. 

After  the  aftair  at  Brookfleld  was  over,  the  exposed  state  of 
the  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  excited  the  special  solici- 
tude of  tl|e  General  Court,  and  large  forces  were  immediately 
sent  in  that  direction  from  the  seaboard  towns,  which,  now  that 
Philip  had  left  them  and  gone  into  the  Nipmuek  country,  were 
enjoying  a  season  of  peace. 

Hadley,  being  protected  on  three  sides  by  water,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  principal  military  fort,  and  the  place  of  deposit 
for  supplies. 

The  Massachusetts  troops  sent  to  the  valley  were  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Beers,  of  Watertown,  Capt.  Lothrop,  of  Ips- 
wich, and  Capt.  Mosely,  of  Boston.  The  Connecticut  troops 
sent  from  Hartford  were  commanded  by  Maj.  Treat,  of  Mil- 
ford,  who  had  with  him  at  Hadley  a  band  of  Mohican  Indians. 
The  highest  officer  in  command  of  these  forces  after  Willard 
went  eastward  was  Maj.  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfleld. 

When  the  news  reached  Springfleld  of  the  attack  on  Qua- 
boag, Maj.  Pynchon  immediately  sent  Lieut.  Thomas  Cooper, 
with  a  Springfield  company  and  thirty  men  from  Hartford,  to 
the  relief  of  that  settlement.  But  this  force  arrived  at  Qua- 
boag after  the  Indians  had  been  driven  away  hy  Maj.  Wil- 
lard and  the  troops  from  the  Bay  under  Capts.  Lothrop  and 
Beers. 

After  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Quaboag,  the  people  of 
the  valley  awaited  further  developments  with  great  anxiety. 
Precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  detach- 
ments of  troops  from  Hadley  were  stationed  at  Northampton, 
Hatfield,  Deerfield,  and  Northfield. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Maj.  Pynchon  wrote  to  Capt. 
John  Allyn,  of  Hartford,  as  follows  : 

"Springfield,  Aug.  22,  lfl75. 

"  Capt.  John  Allyn,  S^. — In  j-e  night  a  Post  was  sent  me  from  Hadley  that  o' 
forces  are  returned ;  Capt.  Wats  thitlier  and  the  Bay  forces  to  Quabang.  Nothing 
done,  but  about  60  wigwams  they  found  empty  w'!"  they  have  burnt. 

"  They  write  from  Hadley  they  expect  nothing  but  y  enemy  to  insult  and  fall 
upon  ye  remote  Townes ;  that  they  are  in  gre.at  feares ;  a  guard  of  20  left  at 
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HipiJilKMik  in  too  woaU  ;  Homo  of  y  h<>1(1Um'n  lufl  at,  Piicomniok  Oapt.  WatH  npc^aliH 
III'  i-alliiiK  "I'l  W''  tj'olilciM  .v"'  K'tly  ;  NiiHiMict  ii'  I  iMliaiiH  y'  wiiiit  out  to  lio  fi'ari^t'iill 
or  liilHii  or  liotli ;  Hay  y'  ye  mIkm^iui  al  Siiuakcaki'  ai-n  di  lvcii  away  Hiijcii  y  hoIiIiiu'h 
wnro  tlioro;  HOMpi'rty"  uniuny  In  Im  lictwi'iin  llaillcy  ami  Sipiaki'iik,  at  l'ai|uayaf,', 
aliiMit  II)  iiiilo  I'rom  y»  (!"  Itivi^r.  I  airi  Hcriilinn  to  (iapt.  VVatn  Ui  ntay  w'l'  liirt 
fotTMH  tlKsrc' :  I  wonlil  j<lailly  yon  woiilil  allow  it,  and  ;jjivo  I'lirtlior  (ii'diM'  altoul  it ; 
(W  y'  tlioy  may  nniko  diwcoviiry  for  y"  (tntimy  at  yo  placo  foronamoil.  Tlio  Indian 
you  l'orm(!i'ly  writt  oil'  ('ominK  in  In  Uri(^a«,  it  immt  Ijo  HorioUHly  oonHidorod 
wlmtlnir  nono  that  aro  mnrdiij  orM  of  y  Kn;;liHli  bo  anion);  tlnim,  anil  Hnidi  nin«t 
Iio  dcliverod  up.    I  pray  (ioil  dirui  t  yon  and  nH  &  lio  onr  Halvation. 

"  (ionninorato  ailviro  and  coniiccll  as  yon  may  .judnu  niwdfnll,  Thoy  nnirli  dr- 
Hiro  y"  pi  i'si'ncii  of  .sonio  priiu'ipall  man  at  Iladli'y  to  diri'i  t,  as  nood  roK'"*  &  to  e.\- 
pnlilr  uiraiiK. 

"  Yonrs  in  y»  L'U  JmnK, 

"John  1'vnciion. 

"  Momonto  thinks  y^'  Indian  cnymy  may  he  in  ii  swamp  ciilled  Moniattanick, 
ahont  3  mile  off  Paqnayag,  botweon  Hadluy  and  Sipnikoako;  it  is  a  pitty,  hnt 
tliey  should  be  disrestod;  and  yo'  Indians  will  bo  y"  most  likely  to  doe  some- 
thing. I  pray  give  further  orders  about  Capt  Wats,  &  if  Major  Talleot  might  bo 
w">  y",  I  hope  it  w'<i  tni'ne  to  good. 

[Directed]    "  Tliese  For  Mr.  John  Allyn,  Hartford. 

"  Hast,  Post  Hast." 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  fir.st  engagement  occurred  in  the 
valley.  At  Hatfield  was  a  little  .stockaded  fort  garrisoned  by 
some  friendly  Indians.  These  Indians  were  suspected  of  being 
unfaithful,  and  Capts.  Beers  and  Lothrop  were  sent  to  disarm 
them.  The  Indians  had  left  the  fort  the  night  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Engli.sh.  The  English  pursued,  and  overtook 
them  in  a  swamp  near  the  foot  of  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain.  In 
the  battle  which  then  occurred  ten  of  the  whites  and  twenty- 
six  of  the  Indians  were  killed. 

An  attack  was  made  on  Deerfield  on  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber; several  houses  and  barns  were  burned,  and  two  mep 
killed.  On  the  1st  day  of  September  also  occurred,  it  is  said, 
the  attack  on  Hadley,  during  which  it  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Regicide,  Col.  Goife,  mysteriously  appeared  amid  the  confu- 
sion occasioned  by  the  outcries  of  the  furious  savages,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  frightened  populace,  re- 
stored order  and  expelled  the  foe.  The  authenticity  of  this 
story  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  historian  of  Deerfield. 
The  details  of  this  affair  will  he  found  by  the  reader  in  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Hadley,  farther  on  in  this  volume. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  at  Northfield,  a  small  party  ven- 
tured out  of  the  fort,  and  on  their  return  were  intercepted  by 
the  savages  and  nine  of  their  number  killed. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  men, 
was  sent  up  from  Hadley  with  wagons,  to  bring  off  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  at  Northfield,  with  its  stores.  When 
within  three  miles  of  the  fort  the  English  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  fought  bravely  till  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. Capt.  Beers,  with  twenty  of  his  men,  was  slain,  as 
well  as  twenty-six  of  the  enemy. 

Two  days  after,  Maj.  Treat  went  up  the  river  with  one  hun- 
dred men,  to  repeat  the  attempt  to'  bring  off  the  Northfield 
garrison.  Although  attacked  by  the  Indians,  he  fought  his 
way  through,  succeeded  in  bringing  away  the  people  from 
Northfield,  and  that  settlement  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 

After  Northfield  was  abandoned,  Deerfield  became  the  fron- 
tier-town in  that  direction.  It  was  deemed  to  be  so  insecure, 
that  about  the  9th  of  September  its  inhabitants  left  it  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  towns  below.  The  Deerfield  people  left 
behind  them  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  secure.  Capt.  Lothrop,  with  a  company  of  ninety 
men,  was  sent  with  eighteen  wagons  and  their  teamsters  to 
bring  this  wheat  away.  The  wheat  was  thrashed,  the  wagons 
loaded,  and  Capt.  Lothrop,  on  his  return  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, fell  into  the  ambuscade  of  Bloody  Brook.  Lothrop 
was  soon  shot  dead.  His  company,  known  as  "The  Flower 
of  Essex," — having  been  "  all  culled  out  of  the  towns  of  that 
county," — were  all  slain  save  seven  or  eight  at  the  utmost. 
"  The  day,"  says  Hubbard,  "  was  the  saddest  that  ever  befell 
New  England."  The  details  of  this  fight  will  be  found  farther 
on,  in  the  history  of  Deerfield. 

A  few  days  after  the  affair  at  Bloody  Brook,  Deerfield  was 


abandoned  by  its  little  garrison,  under  Ca[)t.  Mosely.  And 
now  that  Northfield  and  DciM-HcId  w<n'(!  both  d(;sert(;d  by  their 
\vhi(,('  iiiliabitantH,  tiic  Ni/Mr/.A-Amr/.v  and  I'u-comp-tuc.kH  recov- 
(rred  I'or  a  time  the  posseH8i(m  of  their  ancient  hunting- 
grounds.  This  was  an  important  acquisition  to  the  Indians. 
The  most  famous  fishing-ground  on  the  river,  the  I'aH-qua.m- 
scut, — now  Turner's  Palls, — was  again  theirs,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
t(^nsivc  <rorn-plaiiting  meadows  on  the  Deerfield  lliver.  This 
region  now  hwixnw,  tlu!  headquart<!r»  of  the  savages,  and  in  its 
secure  fastnesses  King  Pliiiii>  lurked. 

TIIIC  HUKNINO   OF  HlMtlNaFIKLD. 

The  next  blow  fell  upon  Springfield.  On  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  October  following,  Springfield  was  attacktid  by  the 
Indians,  and,  save  two  or  three  buildings,  laid  in  ashes.  The 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  having  received  timely 
warning,  had  assembled  at  the  fortified  house  of  Mr.  John 
Pynchon,  and  saved  their  lives.  Only  Ensign  Thomas  Cooper 
and  two  or  three  others  were  killed.  For  the  details  of  the 
sacking  of  Springfield  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of 
Springfield,  farther  on  in  these  pages. 

On  the  first  page  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  Town  Records  of 
Springfield  is  pasted  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  is  written  the 
following  pathetic  memorandum  of  this  event: 

"0/1  the  5th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1675,  a  day  to  be  kept  in  memory  by 
posterity,  when  the  Barbarns  heathen  made  an  attack  on  this  poore  towne,  killed 
two  men  and  a  woman  and  wounded  several],  one  of  which  dyed.  Soon  after 
Burned  down  29  dwelling-houses  and  Barns,  much  Corne  and  Hay  ;  but  God  did 
wonderfully  preserve  us,  or  we  ba/l  been  a  prey  to  there  teeth.  God  in  his  good 
providence  so  ordered  it,  an  Indian  gave  intelligence  of  the  enemies'  designs  to 
fall  on  this  Towne,  whereby  we  escaped  with  our  lives,  for  which  we  should  give 
God  the  glory. 

"  JONATHAN  BURT  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  same." 
The  day  before  Springfield  was  destroyed  Maj.  Pynchon, 
with  the  Springfield  troops,  had  marched  to  Hadley,  leaving 
his  hon'ie  defenseless.  The  inhabitants  of  Springfield  con- 
trived to  send  a  messenger  to  Hadley,  and  Maj.  Pynchon 
hastened  back  with  his  troops  for  the  relief  of  his  be- 
leaguered home,  arriving  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Maj.  Treat,  with  his  Connecticut  troops,  had  reached 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  West  Springfield,  in  the  fore- 
noon of  that  day,  but  the  Indians,  being  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  crossing  the 
stream.  The  Indians,  therefore,  were  not  driven  away  from 
Springfield  until  the  timely  arrival  of  Maj.  Pynchon  with 
the  Springfield  troops. 

SITUATION  or  THE  VALLEY  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1675. 

In  the  autumn  of  1675  the  situation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  in  Massachusetts  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 
At  the  north  Deerfield  and  Northfield  were  both  held  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  south  Springfield,  with  all  its  stores  of  corn 
and  hay,  was  in  ashes.  In  the  centre  were  the  three  small 
towns  of  Hadley,  Northampton,  and  Hatfield,  garrisoned  by 
small  bodies  of  troops.  Ten  miles  west  of  Springfield  was 
Westfleld,  also  defended  by  a  body  of  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  Maj.  Pynchon  had  resigned  his  command 
of  the  forces  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  Capt.  Appleton 
had  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

THE  EFFICIENT  AID  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  emergency  Connecti- 
cut, with  generous  hand,  did  everything  in  her  power  to  assist 
her  struggling  neighbors  farther  up  the  river.  Her  efficient 
troops,  under  Maj.  Treat,  Maj.  Talcot,  and  others,  were  almost 
constantly  in  the  field,  and  her  Council  met  almost  daily  at 
Hartford  for  many  months  to  devise  means  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

CORllESPONDENCE    RELATING    TO    THE    SITUATION    OF  TIIK 
VALLHY  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1G75. 

Th(^  following  letters  are  of  such  historical  interest,  and  so 
well  explain  how  matters  stood  in  the  viilley  at  the  time,  thai 
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we  copy  them  here  entire.  The  lirst  is  from  Eev.  John  Russell, 
of  H:idley.  to  Governor  Leverett,  and  was  written  :\fter  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  Maj.  PTnchou,  at  Springfield,  dated 
the  5th  October,  acquainting  him  of  the  disaster  there,  and 
requesting  him  to  inform  the  governor.  The  letter  of  Maj. 
Pynchon,  dated  the  oth  October,  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Springfield,  farther  on  in  this  volume. 

FROM  REV.  JOHX  RUSSELL  TO  GOV.  LEVERETT. 

"Kiglit  WorP™, — The  light  of  another  da.y  hath  turnd  yesterday  fears  intj 
certainties  and  bitter  ljuneiitati  ius  for  calamities  and  distresses  of  o"^  brethereu 
and  friends  at  Springfield,  whose  habitations  are  now  become  an  heape.  Such 
increase  of  judgm^  shows  ye  greatnesse  of  ye  wrath  is  kindled  against  us 
and  ye  gre4»tnesse  of  y^  provi;»cations  y'  have  caused  it.  \Ve  have  nothinge  to  say 
bat  that  the  Lord  is  righteous  and  we  have  rebelled,  greatly  rebelled,  against  him. 

■■  The  iucK>sed  fKim  the  Hono"!  Major  will  give  you  such  account  of  it  as  is 
V>'  us  to  make.  We  have  little  more  to  adde,  only  that  the  houses  stiinding  are 
abont  thirteeue.  Two  men  and  one  woman  slain,  viz.,  Leift.  Cooper,  who  was 
going  toward  the  fort  t->  treate  the  Indians  y'  the  day  before  ptcnded  great 
freindship,  l>eing  w'*i  three  or  four  more  gott  about  a  quai'ter  of  a  mile  out  of 
Town,  was  shott  so  as  he  fell  off  his  horse ;  but  got  up  again  and  rode  to  the  end 
of  y»  Town,  when  he  was  shott  again  and  dyed.  The  other  was  one  Jliller,  of 
Springfield.  There  appeared  not  (according  to  their  estimate)  above  100  In- 
dians, of  whom  their  own  were  the  cheife.  Their  old  Siichem  Wequogan  {in 
whom  as  much  confidence  was  putt  as  in  any  of  their  Indians)  was  ringleader  in 
worde  and  deede.  Another  of  their  principiill  men  cryed  out  to  them,  and  told 
taem  he  was  one  y<  burnt  Quabaug,  and  now  would  make  them  like  to  it. 

"They  were  gone  ere  Major  Pynchon  came  in  with  his  forces,  \v^^  w:is  about 
two  or  three  of  ye  clocke.  They  signifyed  their  sence  of  his  approch  by  their 
hoops  or  watchwords,  A  were  p'sently  gone.  Major  Treate  was  gote  down  some 
hours  sooner  on  west  side  of  the  River;  whose  coming  being  perceived,  five 
men  went  out  of  Town,  and,  alth"  pursued  by  twenty  Indians,  carried  over  a  boat 
was  filled  W"  men :  but  the  Indians,  standing  on  River's  banke,  shott  at  them, 
i  shott  one  through  the  necke  (who  is  not  likely  to  recover) ;  they  dui"st  not 
adventure  to  passe  ye  River,  till  Major  Pynchon  was  come  in  &  the  Indians  gone. 

"  It  was  but  the  day  before,  viz.,  on  y^  l""  of  October,  y'  ye  garrison  souldiei-s, 
atiout  4-5  in  number,  left  them;  tj  their  mutuall  sorrow,  as  looking  they  should 
quickly  after  be  in  hazard  of  y'  mine  wei"  is  now  come  upon  them. 

"Oar  Army  had  p'pared  all  things  in  readinesse  to  goe  forth  on  Munday  at 
night  (web  was  y  occasion  of  calling  forth  these  from  Springfield)  against  a  con- 
siderable party  discovered  about  five  or  si-v  miles  from  Hiulley.  But  the  three 
alarms  we  mett  w",  &  ye  tydings  from  Springfield,  wholly  disappointed  it.  0' 
men  in  their  Towns,  who  before  trembled  at  the  order.  That  none  should  be  left 
in  the  garrison  when  the  .Vrmy  went  out,  are  now  much  more  distressed  at  the 
thoughts  of  it  as  looking  at  y^selves  thereby  exposed  to  inevitable  mine  upon 
J-'  enemies"  assault  web  we  must  then  e.Kpect ;  especially  o'  Town  of  Hadley  is 
now  likely  to  drinke  next  (if  mercy  p''vent  not)  of  this  bitter  cup.  We  are  but 
abont  50  families,  &  now  left  solitary. 

"  The  neerest  Town  now  left  upjn  the  river  on  this  side,  being  (as  I  guesse) 
abont  70  miles  distant,  .\nd  those  on  ye  other  side  the  River  being  so  unable  t  j 
come  at  as  w^b  any  help  had  they  it  to  afford.  Experience  shews  us  that  an 
hundred  men  on  the  other  side  ye  River  can  lend  little  reliefe.  We  desire  to 
repose  ojnfidence  in  the  eternal  &  living  Gjd,  who  is  the  refuge  of  his  people, 
a  prsent  one  in  the  time  of  trouble ;  and  to  stand  rea<]y  to  doe  and  suffer  his  will 
in  all  things,  acqnalnting  yselves  w'b  o^  p'sent  state,  y'  so  if  there  be  anythinge 
y>  TO'  wisedomes  see  it  to  call  for,  &  yo'selves  in  a  capacity  t  >  apply  it,  we  may 
not  faile  thereof.  Perhaps  the  empowring  of  some  man  or  men  as  the  Hon"! 
>Iajor  or  Capt.  .\ppleton,  or  both,  to  direct  &  order  us  in  o'  fortifications,  might 
not  be  unusefuU.  We  are  in  the  L  jrd's  hands,  and  then  we  would  be  in  keeiiing 
his  way  &  doing  his  will  wtb.jut  any  amazem'.  Yet  the  Lord's  now  delivenug  his 
own  as  well  as  o^  houses  int  j  ye  enemie's  hand  is  more  amazing  &  threatening 
to  us.  His  will  is  done.  To  his  grace  I  commend  you.  And  rest,  Yo'  WorP* 
humbly  in  all  service. 

"Jno.  Russell. 

"  O  wounded  men  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  Medicines.  Those  by  sea 
not  yet  come  at  us;  those  expected  by  Capt.  Waite  left  at  Roxbury." 

FROM  MA.J.  PYXCHOX  TO  GOV.  LEVERETT. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Maj.  Pynchon  himself  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  wa-s  written  before  he  knew  that  his  resignation 
had  been  accepted.  The  messenger  was  then  on  his  way  to 
inform  him  of  that  fact. 

"Speingfield,  Oct.  8, 1675. 

"  HosoEED  Se., — I  desyred  Mr.  Russell  to  give  you  an  aco'  of  ye  etroake  upon 
Pore  distressed  Springfield,  web- 1  bojje  will  excuse  my  late  doeing  of  it.  On  ye 
4"'  of  Oct.  o'  S'jldiers  web  were  at  Sjjringfield  I  had  called  all  off,  leaving  none 
to  secure  y"  Towue  by  ye  c<jmmi-ssioner's  order  was  so  strict. 

"  That  Xight  Post  was  sent  to  us  that  .500  Indians  were  about  Springfield,  in- 
t«nding  ttj  destroy  it,  so  y'  ye  5*  of  Oct.,  wb  about  aX)  of  o'  Soldiers,  I  marched 
downe  to  Springfield,  when  we  found  all  in  flames,  about  30  dwelling  houses  burnt 
down,  ic  24  or  25  Barnes,  my  Ojme-mill,  saw-mill,  and  other  Buildings. 

"  Generally  men's  Hay  ic  Come  is  Burnt,  &  many  men  whose  houses  stand  had 
their  g'xxk  burnt  in  other  house  web  tliey  had  caryd  y"  too. 

"Leift.  C<j<>per  A  two  more  slayne  &■  4  persons  wounded,  2  of  web  arc  doubtfull 
their  Bftcrvery. 
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"  The  Ld  hath  made  to  driuke  dccpe  of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  I  desire  we  may 
consider  ye  opperation  of  his  hand,  &  what  he  speakes  yet.  That  ye  Town  did 
not  utterly  perish  is  cause  of  g'*  Thankfullness.  As  soon  as  c  forces  appeared 
ye  Indians  all  drew  off,  so  y'  we  saw  none  of  y".  Sent  out  Scouts  ye  night  &  y* 
next  day,  but  discovered  none,  neither  can  we  satisfie  o'selves  w'b  way  tliey  are 
gon,  their  Tracts  being  many  ways.  Some'  we  think  they  are  gon  downe  ye 
River.  O'  last  discovery  was  of  a  considerable  Tract  upward.  0'  Indeavors  here 
are  to  secure  ye  houses  and  Corne  y' is  left;  for  this  sad  providence  hath  ob- 
structed 0'  going  out  w'b  ye  Army,  &  w'  can  be  done,  I  am  at  a  g'*  loss.  O*"  peo- 
ple are  under  g"  discouragem",  Talke  of  Leaving  ye  place.  We  need  yo'  orders 
it  direction  about  it.  If  it  be  deserted,  how  wofuUy  doe  we  yield  to  &  Incourage 
o'  insolent  enymy,  and  how  doth  it  make  way  for  ye  giving  up  all  ye  Townes 
above.  If  it  be  held,  it  must  be  by  strength  and  many  soldiers,  &  how  to  have 
Provision, — I  meane  Bread, — for  want  of  a  mill,  is  difficult.  Ye  Soldiers  here  al- 
ready complaine  on  y'  aco',  although  we  have  llesh  eneough ;  &  this  ver.v strait — 
I  meane  no  mill — will  drive  many  of  o'  Inhabit<ints  away,  especially  those  y'  have 
noe  Corne,  &  many  of  tliem  noe  houses,  w'b  fills  &  throngs  up  every  Boome  of 
those  y'  have,  together  w'b  ye  soldieii?  now  (web  yet  we  cannot  be  w'bout)  in- 
creasing o'  numbei's,  so  y',  indeed.  It  is  very  uncomfortable  Living  here ;  &  for 
my  owne  particular,  it  were  far  better  for  me  to  goe  away  f™  here.  I  have  n<  t 
anything  left.  I  mean  noe  Corne,  neither  Indian  nor  English,  and  noe  means  to 
keep  one  beast  here,  nor  can  I  have  Reliefe  in  this  Towne,  because  so  many  aie 
destitute.  But  I  resolve  to  attend  what  God  calls  me  to,  &  to  stick  to  it  as  long 
as  I  can,  and  though  I  have  met  g'*  loss  of  my  Comferts  yet  to  doe  what  I  can 
for  defending  ye  Place.  I  hope  God  will  make  up  in  himselfc  what  is  wanting 
in  ye  creature  to  mee  &  to  us  all.  This  day  a  Post  is  sent  up  from  Hartford  to 
call  off  Major  Treate  w"'  a  part  of  his  Soldiers,  from  Intelligence  tliey  have  of  a 
party  of  Indian  lying  at  Wethersfield,  on  East  side  of  ye  river,  so  y'  matters  of 
action  here  doe  Linger  exceedingly,  web  nuikes  me  wonder  what  ye  L'i  intends 
w'b  his  people,  strange  Piovideuces  diverting  us  in  all  o'  hopefuU  designs,  &  ye 
Ld.  giving  opportunity  to  ye  enymy  to  doe  us  mischiefe,  &  then  hiding  of  y™, 
And  answering  all  c  Prayers  by  Terrible  things  in  righteousness. 

"S',  I  am  not  capable  of  holding  any  command,  being  more  and  more  unfit  & 
almost  confounded  in  my  undei*standing ;  the  Ld,  direct  yo"  to  Pitch  on  a  meeter 
person  than  ever  I  was ;  according  to  Liberty  from  ye  Councill  I  shall  devolve 
all  upon  Cap'.  Appleton,  unless  Major  Treate  returne  agaiue,  till  yo  shall  give 
yo'  orders  as  shall  be  most  meete  to  yo'selves. 

"To  speake  my  thoughts,  all  these  Townes  ought  to  be  Garrisoned,  {\s  I  have 
formerly  hinted,  and  had  I  bin  left  to  my  selfe  I  should  I  think  have  y'  web  Posi- 
bly  might  have  prevented  this  damage.  But  ye  express  orders  to  doe  as  I  did, 
was  by  ye  wise  disposeing  hand  of  God,  who  knew  it  best  for  us,  &  therein  we 
must  acquiess.  And  truly  to  goe  out  after  ye  Indians  in  ye  swamps  and  thickets 
is  to  hiissard  all  o'  men,  unless  we  knew  where  they  keepe,  web  j[g  altogether  un- 
known to  us,  God  hides  from  us  for  ends  best  knowne  to  himselfe.  I  have 
many  tymes  thought  y'  ye  winter  were  ye  tyme  to  fall  on  y"",  but  there  are  such 
difticultys  y'  I  shall  leave  it,  yet  suggest  it  to  consideration,  I  will  not  fni  ther 
Trouble  yo  at  present,  but  earnestly  crave  yo'  Prayers  for  ye  Ld's  undertaking 
for  us  and  sanctifiing  all  his  stroalcs  to  us. 

"  I  remain,  yo'  unworthy  serv't, 

"John  Pynchon. 

"  We  are  in  g"  hassard  if  we  doe  but  sf  out  for  wood  to  be  shot  downe  by 
some  sculking  Indians.  M'.  Glover  had  all  his  Bookes  Burnt;  not  so  much  as  a 
Bible  saved ;  a  gi"'  loss,  for  he  had  some  choice  bookes  and  many." 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Council,  at  Boston,  to  Captain 
Appleton,  at  Hadley,  informing  him  of  the  resignation  of 
Major  Pynchon,  and  his  appointment  in  the  major's  place  as 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  valley. 

COUNCIL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  CAPT.  SAMUEL  APPLETON. 

Capt.  Appleton, — The  Council  have  seriously  considered  the  earnest  desire  of 
Major  Pynchon,  and  the  great  affliction  upon  him  &  his  family,  and  have  at  last 
consented  to  his  request  to  dismiss  him  from  the  chief  coniniaiid  of  the  army  in 
these  parts,  and  have  thought  meet  upon  mature  thought  to  commit  the  chief 
command  unto  yourself,  being  persuaded  that  God  hath  endowed  you  with  a 
spirit  &  ability  to  manage  that  affair;  and  for  the  better  enalding  you  to  your 
employ  we  have  sent  the  Council's  order  enclosed  to  Major  Pynchon  to  be  given 
to  you,  and  we  refer  you  to  the  instructions  given  him  for  your  directions,  ordering 
you  from  time  to  time  to  give  us  advice  of  all  occurrences,  and  if  you  need  any 
further  orders  and  instructions  they  shall  be  given  you  as  the  matter  shall  require. 

"  So  committing  you  to  the  Lord,  desiring  his  presence  with  you  and  blessing 
upon  you,  we  remain 

"  YOUK  FRIENDS  &  SeKVANTS. 

"  Boston,  4th  October,  1675. 

"  Capt.  Samuel  Appleton, 
"  Cominaiuler-in-Chkf  at  the  hei(dqnarters  at  if-ttifey." 

CAPT.  APPLETON  TO  GOV.  LEVERETT. 

"  Oct.  12, 1C75. 

"  Right  Wokshipfull, — Youi-s  by  Lieut.  Upliam  I  received,  as  also  that  of 
Oct.  9'b,  from  you,  together  with  the  order  from  the  Commissioners,  concerning 
the  number  and  order  of  management  of  the  forces  in  these  parts.  In  reference 
whereto,  I  humbly  present  two  things  to  your  consideration  :  Fii"st,  as  to  the  or- 
dering the  chief  command  to  one  of  such  an  inferior  capacity ;  the  very  thoughts 
of  it  were  and  are  to  be  such  matter  of  trouble  and  humiliation,  as  that  I  know 
not  how  to  induce  my  spirit  to  any  compliances  therewith,  lest  it  should  prove  a 
matter  of  detriment  and  not  help  to  the  public,  from  which  notliing  should  have 
moved  me  but  the  consideration  of  the  present  exigencies,  together  with  the 
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roiniMiiIiniiu'ii  of  tlu»  duty  I  (iw(<  to  you  and  llu^  coiuinoii  (toiH'nruH ;  unto  whii-li 
t\iv  lion.  Miijor  liavliifj;  iidddd  IiIn  Kori'owl'nl  (MiniplaintH,  lor  wliltdi  DhiI'O  wax  Hucti 
ahnudani  and  nniiiilVNt  cadHO.  It  WiiN  IndiuMl  an  lifiii'i-lirrulcinK  tiling  nio, 
and  t'oii'od  nic  iinaiiiHt  uiy  own  Hpirlt  to  yUild  to  tlio  inipicivoMKMit  of  tlic  wlndc 
of  niy  Nniall  taliml  in  yiair  Hiirvln^,  nnllll  I  ndnlil  «ond  to  you  (wliiidi  I  now  do) 
to  inti'ciit  tlnit  tln^ro  may  l>o  Hix^t^lily  an  appointment  of  Homo  otlHT,  moiv  alilo 
to  tlie  work,  anil  likidy  to  olitiiin  tlic  dcsli  i'il  cnil.  1  liumlily  intri'at  your  luoxt 
WT  ions  conHidi'rnlion  anil  iii'lp  liorcin.  Sivondly,  my  liuiiddi^  ri'ipir»t  in,  tliat  you 
would  1)1'  pIcaHcd  to  ro\  ivc  tlnit  part  of  your  work,  and  that  tiir  lion.  (^oninuH- 
Kionorn'  ordcrH,  wliiidi  dotli  Htrictly  pniliihit  the  li.\ing  of  any  of  our  KoldicrH  iji 
j^ariirtou.  I  doubt  not  but  tin;  roiusouH  inihu'ing  tlicrtdo  word  weighty,  wliiidi 
uotwithNtanding  we  Hnd  the  attendauoo  licrc  c.xtreuudy  luMardoun  to  tliu  Iohh  of 
towns  (wliii  li  ia  the  lima  of  all)  us  appears  Iiy  lamentaldi^  experience  we  have  had 
at  Spi'inytield,  a.s  also  what  i.s  obvious  to  the  eye  of  each  nuin's  I'eawon.  The 
thouj^ht  hereof  i)ut  us  to  great  stiuits  ;  most  willingly  would  we  attend  the  ex- 
jtress  letter  of  your  order,  and  yet  cannot  but  tremble  at  the  thought  of  (^xjioHing 
tlu^  towuH  to  ruin.  Be  pleased,  as  seasonably  a.s  may  be,  to  give  us  your 
Holves  heroin. 

"  As  to  the  state  of  jxtor  desolate  Spiingtield,  to  whose  relief  we  came  (though 
with  a  march  tluit  had  put  all  our  men  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  was  more 
than  they  could  well  beai")  too  late,  their  condition  is  indeed  most  attlict(;d,  there 
being  aliout  33  houses  and  twenty-five  barns  burnt,  and  about  fifteen  bouses  left 
unburnt;  the  peoide  are  full  of  fear,  and  staggering  in  their  thoughts  as  to  their 
keeping  or  leaving  of  the  place.  They  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  con- 
sumed incline  to  leave  the  place,  as  thinking  they  can  better  labor  for  a  living 
in  places  of  less  danger  than  where  they  now  are;  hence  seem  unwilling  to 
stay,  except  they  might  freely  share  in  the  corn  and  provision  which  is  l  emain- 
ing  and  preserved  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  it  conducive  to  the  public 
(and  for  aught  I  see  to  the  private)  interests  that  the  place  be  kept,  there  being 
corn  and  provisions  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  sustenance  of  the  persons,  whose 
number  is  considerable,  and  cannot  be  maintained  elsewhere,  without  more  than 
almost  any  plan  can  afford  to  their  relief. 

"  The  worth  of  the  place  is  considerable,  and  the  holding  of  it  will  give  en- 
couragement and  help  to  others,  and  the  quitting  of  it  great  discouragement, 
and  hjizard  to  our  passage  from  one  place  to  another,  it  being  so  vjist  a  distance 
from  Hadley  to  any  other  Town  on  this  side  of  the  River.  I  have,  in  regard  of 
y  present  distress  of  ye  poor  people,  adventured  to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there,  to  bo 
ordered  by  the  Hon.  Major  until  further  order  be  received. 

"  What  hazard  I  run,  I  am  not  insensible,  but  do  rather  choose  to  adventure 
hazard  to  myself  than  to  the  public,  and  so  throw  myself  on  your  worshipf 
mercy  in  so  doing. 

"We  are  at  present  in  a  broken  posture,  incapable  of  any  great  action,  by 
reason  of  Major  Treate's  absence,  who,  upon  a  report  of  Indian  lower  down  the 
liver,  about  Hartford,  was  (while  I  was  absent)  recalled  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
necticut upon  the  eighth  of  this  instant,  and  is  not  yet  returned,  nor  do  I  know 
how  it  is  Avith  him,  nor  when  is  like  to  return.  Wo  have  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Connecticut  signifying  that  our  Colony  having  been  mindful  to  complete  their 
numbers,  we  do  earnestly  expect  and  intreat  his  speedy  return,  and  that  the  am- 
munition now  at  Hartford,  and  needed  by  us,  may  be  brought  up  under  their 
guard ;  hereto  we  have  not  yet  received  answer. 

"  In  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  number  of  them 
on  the  oast  side  of  the  river,  and  that  in  the  town  platt ;  for  in  all  on  the  west 
side  and  in  the  outskirts  on  the  east  side,  there  are  about  sixty  houses  standing, 
and  much  corn  in  and  about  them,  which,  coming  into  the  Indians'  hands,  will 
yield  great  support  to  them.  We  have  been  considering  the  making  of  a  boat 
or  boats,  and  find  it  not  desirable ;  first,  because  the  river  is  not  navigable,  and 
so  none  made  here  can  be  had  up ;  secondly,  should  we  make  above  the  falls, 
there  must  be  an  army  to  guard  the  workmen  in  the  work ;  thirdly,  we  find  ex- 
ceeding hard,  by  any  provision,  to  secure  our  men  in  the  boats,  by  reason  that 
the  high  banks  of  the  river  giving  the  enemy  so  great  advantage  of  shooting 
downward  upon  us;  and  lastly,  as  we  must  follow  the  enemy  where  he  will  go, 
we  must  either  leave  a  very  strong  guard  upon  our  boats,  or  lose  them,  perhaps, 
as  soon  a-s  made.  There  being  now  come  in  sixty  men  under  Captain  and  Lieut. 
Upbam,  and  we  needing  commanders,  especially  part  of  our  men  being  now  at 
Springfield,  and  we  not  daring  to  send  all  thither,  we  have  retained  Capt.  Pool  to 
command  these  sixty  men  until  further  orders  be  given. 

"  We  are  but  this  evening  come  up  from  Springfield,  and  are  applying  ourselves 
presently  to  the  sending  out  scouts  for  the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  so  that  so, 
the  Lord  assisting,  we  may,  with  these  forces  that  we  have,  be  making  some  onset 
upon  him,  to  do  something  for  the  glory  of  God  and  release  of  his  distressed 
people,  the  sense  of  which  is  so  much  upon  my  heart  that  I  count  not  my  life  too 
dear  to  venture  in  any  motion  wherein  I  can  persuade  myself  I  may  be  in  a  way 
of  his  providence,  and  expect  his  gracious  presence,  without  which  all  our  en- 
deavors are  in  vain. 

"We  confide  wo  shall  not,  we  cannot,  fail  of  ye  steady  and  continued  lifting 
up  the  hands  and  hearts  of  all  God's  precious  ones,  that  our  Israel  may  in  his 
time  prevail  against  this  cursed  Amalek,  against  whom  I  believe  the  Lord  will 
have  war  forever,  until  he  have  destroyed  him.  With  Him  I  desire  to  leave  our- 
selves and  all  the  concern,  and  so  doing,  to  remain 

"  Your  servant  obliged  to  duty, 

"  Samuel  Arpr.EToN. 

"  I  communicated  thoughts  with  Major  Pynchon  about  the  garrison  placing  at 
Brookfiolil.  And  although  it  would  bo  some  relief  and  ccunf(U-t  to  our  mosscn- 
gors  going  post,  yet  ciuisiileriug  the  groat  charge  whiidi  uuist  necessarily  bo  ox- 
ponded  iijioii  il,  I  tliid.  they  have  no  winter  provi.siiui  there  for  the  keeping  of 

horses,  without  njiii  h  use  of  which  wo  see  not  how  thoy  can  subsist,  wo  have 
not  seen  cause  U>  order  any  garrisrm  thither  (nor  for  aught  yet  appeals  shall  do, 
except  we  have  some  special  direi  tion  from  you  for  it).   We  also  find  that  these 


throe  towns*  bidng  hut  small,  and  having  Mustainod  much  loss  In  their  crop  by 
reason  of  thi^  war,  and  had  much  exponso  of  what  hath  been  gathered  h<;ro,  both 
by  tlio  Holdiors  and  by  tlnme  coming  to  them  from  tlio  phu:os  that  are  alroiuly 
des(!rtod,i'  iLre  like  to  find  the  weight  of  suHtaining  tin;  army  too  hard  for  thom  ; 
and  thorofon;  we  ap)>rohond  it  will  Ix!  advisable  and  necesHary  to  moid  to  ('on- 
noi-ticut  to  afl'ord  Hoim^  hoi])  as  may  bo  ntxxled  from  Homi;  of  their  j)lantations. 

"('apt.  Mosely  niakcH  prosont  of  his  huujblo  sorvico  to  your  worship,  whereto 
the  si-i  ibo  also  ilcHiri-s  to  sulijoiii  the  tondoi-  of  his  own. 

"Those  foi-  tho  Worsliipful  .lohu  Lovorott,  Ksij.,  Governor  of  the  MaHWudin- 
Hcttjs,  at  IloHt.<ui." 

Ai^iiiii,  on  lilt;  17tli,  tlu;  anxiou.s  Ciij)taiii  A])j)l(!t()ii  writOH  to 
till!  (Jovciiior.  [The  most  of  these  letters  have  been  copied 
from  former  piiblicutions  in  which  the  Hjicllinf^  Inid  been 
modernized.] 

CAPT.   APPLETON  TO  GOV.  LHVKItf<;TT. 

"  llAOLHY,  Oct.  17,  1075. 

"Right  Woiishipful, — I  thought  it  convenient  &  necessary  to  give  you  a 
])r(^Hent  account  of  our  state  and  posture,  that  so  you  might  thereby  he  the  bettor 
l  apai  itated  both  Ut  send  orders  to  us  and  to  know  how  to  at;t  towards  others,  as 
tho  ciuso  doth  rofpiiro. 

"  On  Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  we  left  Springfield,  and  came  that  night  to  Hiulley. 
On  tho  13th  &  14th  wo  used  all  diligence  to  make  discovery  of  tho  enemy  by 
soouts,  but  by  reason  of  the  distance  from  here  to  Sfiuakheage,  and  the  tim- 
orousness  of  the  scouts,  it  turned  to  little  account ;  thereupon  I  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  to  do.  Major  Treat  was  gone  from  us,  and  when  like  to 
return  we  know  not;  our  orders  wore  to  leave  no  more  in  garrison,  but  keep 
all  for  a  field  army,  which  was  to  expose  the  towns  to  manifest  hazard.  To  sit 
still  &  do  nothing  is  to  tire  ourselves,  and  spoil  our  soldiers,  and  to  ruin  the 
country  by  the  insupportable  burden  and  charge.  All  things  laid  together,  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  forth  after  the  enemy  with  our  x>resent  forces.  This  once 
resolved,  I  sent  forth  warrants  on  the  14th  instant.,  early  in  the  morning,  to  Capt. 
Mosely  and  Capt.  (as  he  is  called)  Soely,  at  Hatfield  &  Northampton,  to  repair 
forthwith  to  the  headquarter,  that  we  might  be  ready  for  service.  Capt.  Mosely 
was  accordingly  with  us  with  his  whole  company  very  speedily.  Capt.  Seely,J 
after  a  considerable  time,  came  without  his  company;  excused  their  absence  by 
his  want  of  commission.  This  commission  he  produced,  and,  upon  debate  about 
it,  seemed  satisfied,  expressing  that  his  purpose  was  to  attend  any  orders  that 
should  be  given.  I  wrote  another  warrant  and  gave  into  his  hand  to  appear 
with  his  company — which  are  about  50  men-  the  next  morning,  but  in  the  night 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  me  with  a  note,  about  intelligence  from  Major  Treat  to 
stay  till  further  orders,  etc.  I  presently  posted  away  letters  to  the  Council  at 
Hartford,  declaring  to  them  how  the  work  was  obstructed  by  absence  of  Major 
Treat  (whose  company,  indeed,  I  much  desired,  he  approving  himself  while  with 
ns  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  encouraging  commander)  and  by  ab- 
sence (indeed)  of  Capt.  Seely  and  those  few  that  were  with  him. 

"  The  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Council  and  of  my  warrant  to  Capt.  Seely,  and 
his  returns  to  me,  I  send  you  here,  all  of  them  enclosed.  This  morning,  Oct.  16th, 
I  received  a  letter  sent  first  to  Major  Pynchon,  and  from  Springfield  hither,  from 
the  Council  at  Hartford,  dated  Oct.  12th,  which  I  also  send  the  copy  of,  whereby 
you  will  perceive  that  they  seem  to  make  some  excuse,  and  stick  at  the  want  of 
forces  here  from  Plymouth,  wherein  I  not  so  fitted  to  return  them  an  answer  as 
perhaps  I  might  be,  for  want  of  understanding  the  specialties  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Hon'd  Commissionei-s  of  tho  United  Colonies  ;  only  thus  much  seems 
evident,  that  they  all  agreed  their  number  should  be  600,  the  which  is  made  up 
by  our  Colony  and  Connecticut,  though  there  be  none  from  Plymouth,  so  that 
we  see  the  reality  of  the  thing  is  done,  though  we  know  not  the  reason  of 
Plymouth  not  bearing  a  share  in  it.  By  a  letter  from  Major  Pynchon  we  under- 
stand that  the  ammunition  is  come  up  to  Springfield,  which  I  am  presently  send- 
ing for.  This  likewise  informs  of  an  old  Indian  squaw,  taken  at  Springfield, 
who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged  about  six  miles  off  the 
town ;  some  men  went  forth,  found  24  fires  and  some  plunder.  She  saith  there 
came  of  the  enemy  270.  That  the  enemy  in  all  are  COO.  The  place  where  they 
keep  is  at  Coassit  (as  is  supposed),  about  50  miles  above  HatUey. 

"  After  the  sending  my  letter  to  Hartford,  I  drew  forth  our  own  men,  all  but 
Capt.  Sill's  (who  are  near  sixty),  intending  to  march  up  to  Sqliakeage ;  wo  had 
not  marched  above  a  mile  or  two  ere  wo  received  intelligence  by  post,  that  the 
enemy  was  by  his  tracks  discovered  to  be  in  great  numboi's  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  Wo  presently  changed  our  course,  and  hasted  over  tho  river.  It  was 
sunset  ere  we  got  out  of  Hatfield.  Wo  marched  some  miles,  and  in  the  dark  saw 
a  gun  fired,  and  hoard  its  report;  and  our  scouts  saw  and  heard  this  gun.  Some 
also  said  they  heard  a  noise  of  Indians.  My  purpose  was  now  to  march  to  Doer- 
field,  but  upon  what  wo  discovered,  our  officers,  especially  Capt.  Mosely,  wtis  very 
apprehensive  of  danger  to  tho  towns  hero,  if  we  should  march  up.  This  being 
often  pressed,  and  I  alone  for  proceeding,  none  of  Connecticut  men  with  us,  nor 
any  loft  in  the  towns  of  Hadley  &  Hatfield,  and  night  threatening  rain  and 
tempest,  I  yielded  against  my  own  inclinations  to  return  to  our  quartei-s,  which 
we  did  in  the  night. 

"  This  morning,  we  undei-stand  by  scouts,  that  there  is  certainly  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  at  Deerfield,  and  some  of  them  nuich  nearer.  This  evening,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  whereby  I  perceive 


*  llailley,  Hatfield,  and  Northampton, 
t  lleoi  fielil  and  Noi  thfield. 

J  Capt.  Soely  was  stationed  at  Northauiptoii  with  a  company  of  Couucc.licut 
troops. 
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it  is  very  iincertiiin  when  vre  are  like  to  hare  their  forces  again.  In  very  trnth, 
1  am  in  straits  on  every  side.  To  leave  the  t  nvns  without  any  help  is  to  leave 
them  to  their  api>arent  ruin. 

••  To  supply  with  any,  except  now  in  the  absence  of  Connecticut,  is  hardly  rec- 
oncilalile  with  the  order  of  the  (\>mmissioneri.  This  evening,  late,  I  am  assaulted 
with  vehement  aud  affectionate  request  from  Northampton  (who  have  already 
with  them  about  50  of  Capt.  Seely"s  men)  that  I  would  afford  them  a  little  more 
help,  they  fearing  to  be  assaulted  presently. 

"And  at  the  same  time  while  these  are  speaking,  Capt.  Mosely  informs,  the 
enemy  is  this  evening  discovered  within  a  mile  of  Hatfleld ;  and  that  he  verily 
expects  to  be  iissaulted  llxere  to-morrow,  which  I  am~  so  sensible  of,  that  I  account 
it  my  duty  presently  to  repair  thither,  now  at  ten  or  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the 
night,  some  of  the  forces  having  already  passed  the  River. 

"Nor  are  we  without  apprehensions  of  Hatfield  and  Hadley's  danger  at  the 
same  time,  where,  with  respect  to  the  wounded  men  and  the  town,  I  strive  with 
myself  to  leave  al>out  twenty  men,  or  but  few  more,  though  the  Indians  were 
yesterday  discovered  within  5  or  ti  miles ;  and  we  are  necessitated  to  send  so 
many  of  them  for  posts  ^on  wiiich  account  six  are  at  this  present)  and  other  oc- 
casions, as  makes  them  less  than  their  little  selves.  I  desire  in  all  to  approve 
myself  to  the  Lord,  and  faithfully  to  his  people's  interests,  so  as  I  persuade  my- 
self would  most  reach  and  take  your  hearts,  were  you  present.  I  crave  your 
candid  acceptance  of  what  comes  from  a  heart  devoted  to  your  service ;  and  your 
6i>eedy,  reasonable  return  to  what  I  have  written ;  which  waiting  for,  I  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  the  wise  ordering,  and  remain 

"  Your  Worship's  most  humble  servant, 

."Samuel  Appletox. 

"  Hoping  for  the  return  of  our  jwst  from  you,  and  that  our  going  forth  last 
night  might  produce  something  of  consequence,  we  delayed  the  sending  away  this 
letltrone  day.  But  Providence  hath  delayed  our  expectation  and  desire  in  both. 

''Oar  post  is  not  come  in,  and  we  have  wearied  ourselves  with  a  tedious  night 
and  morning's  march,  without  making  any  discovery  of  the  enemy. 

"  Thus  the  Lord  orders  all  things  wisely,  holily,  well ;  may  we  but  see,  and 
close  with  the  goodness  of  his  will,  and  wait  for  the  working  of  all  things  to- 
gether, it  shall  be  peace,  in  the  latter  end,  to  all  that  love  God,  that  are  perfect 
ones ;  for  which  praying  and  waiting,  I  am 

"  Your  servant,  as  above, 

"S.  A. 

"  Oct.  17th,  afternoon. 

"  These  for  the  Worshipful  John  Leverett,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts in  Boston.  Hast — Hast — ^Post  hast." 

Maj.  Appleton's  fears,  so  earnestly  expressed  in  his  last 
letter  above  copied,  were  soon  realized.  An  attack  was  made 
on  Hatfield  on  the  19th  of  October  by  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Indians,  but  they  were  repulsed.  It  was  a  desperate  and 
spirited  fight.  The  garrison  was  under  Capts.  Mosely.  and 
Poole.  Maj.  Appleton,  with  the  Hadley  forces,  was  soon  on 
the  ground,  and  after  a  short  engagement  the  enemy  fled. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  affair  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Hatfield,  farther  on  in  this  volume. 

The  attack  on  Hatfield  was  the  last  engagement  of  impor- 
tance which  occurred  in  the  valley  during  the  year  1675.  After 
that  affair  the  Indians  seemed  to  disperse  and  go  into  their 
winter  quarters.  The  Sashaways  returned,  and  with  the 
Ciuaboags  settled  down  for  the  winter  at  Wenimisset*  The 
Ri.cer  Indians  took  up  their  winter-quarters  at  a  point  above 
Northfield,  over  the  Vermont  border. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  PHILIP  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1675-76. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1675,  King  Philip,  with  his 
warriors,  left  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  went  over  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the 
winter  there.  With  him  was  a  numerous  band  of  the  Pa- 
comp-tucks.  It  must  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  Creek, 
opposite  Lake  Saratoga,  the  scene  of  the  Burgoyne  surrender 
•A  hundred  years  later,  in  what  is  now  Saratoga  County,  that 
Philip  had  his  temporary  abode  during  this  winter.  Governor 
Andro.ss  writes : 

"  New  York,  Jan.  6, 1676. 

"  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  late  last  night  I  had  intelli- 
gence that  Philip  and  four  or  five  hundred  North  Indians, 
fighting  men,  were  come  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  Albany 
northerly,  where  they  talk  of  continuing  this  winter.  That 
Philip  \i  sick,  and  one  Sahamaschahaf  the  commander-in- 
chief.-' 

Says  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Moors,  in  his  historical  address  at 
Turner'.?  Falls  on  the  31st  of  May,  1876  : 


*  Temple  and  Sheldon's  Northfield,  p.  83. 
f  fkuiHmmra-clia  wa«  a  Xon-o-tuck  sachem. 


"  The  winter  of  1675-76  was  a  dark  and  sad  one,  both  for 
natives  and  colonists.  The  advantage  in  the  war,  so  far,  had 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  They  had  killed  many  of  the 
settlers  and  broken  up  their  settlements.  But  they  could  but 
feel  that  they  were  the  weaker  party,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
they  would  be  obliged  to  yield.  They  had  drawn  their  foes, 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  into  fatal  ambuscades  ; 
they  had  fired  at  them  with  fatal  eft'ect  from  behind  trees ; 
they  had  lurked  for  them  in  leafy  thickets.  They  had  never 
met  the  English  in  open  field,  but  in  secret,  as  beasts  of  prey. 
Skillful  marksmen,  in  part  provided  with  firearms,  conversant 
with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  patient  with  fatigue,  mad  with 
a  passion  for  rapine  and  vengeance,  with  only  the  mercy  of 
savages,  they  were  a  foe  to  be  especially  feared  and  dreaded. 

"  To  the  feeble  and  scattered  colonists  the  prospect  was  dark 
indeed.  Their  isolated  position  increased  their  danger  and 
their  sense  of  loneliness.  The  husband  and  ftitlier,  going  out 
to  his  labor  in  the  field,  must  have  felt  that  his  own  life  was  ex- 
posed every  moment  to  the  bullet  of  a  dark  and  treacherous 
foe.  The  mother,  left  alone  in  the  house  with  her  children, 
must  have  passed  the  hours  in  mortal  fear  of  an  enemy  that 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  That  winter  occurred  the  '  Swamp- 
Fight,'  as  it  has  been  called." 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  SWAMP-FIGHT. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  New  England  now  began  to  con- 
sider that  with  them  it  had  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  evident  to  their  minds  that  should  the  powerful  Nar- 
ragansetts  unite  with  the  other  tribes  in  the  war,  the  days 
of  civilized  New  England  would  soon  come  to  a  tragic  end. 
To  prevent  such  a  union  of  the  tribes,  no  less  a  project  was 
deemed  necessary  than  to  break  at  once  and  forever  the  power 
of  the  Narragansetts.  The  Narraganseits  had  already  broken 
their  treaty  made  but  a  few  months  before,  and  were  already 
making  hostile  demonstrations. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  met  at  Boston 
on  the  2d  of  November.  They  accordingly  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Narragansetts,  ordered  one 
thousand  men  to  be  raised  from  the  several  colonies,  appointed 
Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  commander-in-chief,  agree- 
ing that  the  second  in  command  should  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Court  or  Council  of  Connecticut  when  the  forces 
should  be  in  that  colony.  The  Commissioners  further  ordered 
that  the  Connecticut  soldiers  should  rendezvous  at  Norwich, 
Stonington,  and  New  London,  and  those  of  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  at  Eehoboth,  Providence,  and  Warwick,  by 
the  10th  of  December.  They  also  recommended  to  the  several 
colonies  to  appoint  the  2d  of  December  following  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage.  We  again  quote  from  Mr. 
Moors  : 

"The  Narragansetts  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  New 
England  tribes.  The  colonists  regarded  them  as  their  most 
dangerous  enemies,  and  a  thousand  men,  levied  in  the  colo- 
nies, invaded  their  territory,  came  stealthily  upon  their  cluster 
of  wigwams,  which  were  speedily  set  on  fire,  and  not  only 
were  the  savage  warriors  slain,  but  their  old  men,  their  wives 
and  little  ones,  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  flames.  Much 
blame  has  been  attached  to  the  English  for  this  act  of  cruelty, 
equaling  almost  in  barbarity  the  conduct  of  the  savages  them- 
selves. It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  do,  but  we  have  learned, 
even  in  our  day,  that  war  in  its  very  nature  is  full  of  cruel- 
ties, and  we  certainly  can  have  a  feeling  of  charity,  if  not  of 
full  forgiveness,  for  our  fathers,  who  had  reason  to  know  that 
there  was  no  safety  for  them  or  their  families  except  as  this 
savage  element  was  rooted  out  of  the  land.  It  had  become  a 
war  of  extermination  on  both  sides." 

The  "Swamp-Fight"  occurred  on  the  19th  of  December. 
Winter  had  then  already  set  in  with  great  severity,  travel  was 
almost  impossible,  and  both  whites  and  Indians  remained  in 
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cldsi' (|U!ii-li'rs  lill  till'  hist  (.1'  .luimiiry,  1(17(),  wlicii  ii  Hiidilcii 
tlinw  look  iiir  the  siuiw. 

IV. 

TIIIO  CAMI'AKIN   OF    KiTii   IN   'I'flU  VAI.LIOY. 

ACtor  llii\  (U'striU'lion  ot'  i\u:\r  Ibrt,  tlui  Niirnif/iniM'/ts  dotor- 
miiicd  to  uniU:  their  lortniics  with  rhilip  Hj^iiiiiKt  t-lic  EiigliKh. 
So,  wlicii  the  .Juiiiinry  lliiiw  liiid  idciu'cd  tlio  fjround,  a  large 
part  of  this  tril)(^  set  out,  under  tlu;  lead  ol'  their  sachem  Ca- 
nonchet,  1'or  I  lie  iXi/iiiiiick  headquarters  at  C^uaboag,  now 
Brookfield.  They  reached  Brooktield  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  remained  there  about  two  weeks. 

But  the  English  troops  were  also  in  motion,  and  the  mounted 
men  under  Maj.  Thomas  Savage,  and  the  Connecticut  troops 
under  Maj.  Treat,  reached  Brookfield  about  the  2d  of  March. 

THE   GATHEllING   OV    THE    TRIBES   AT   S(JUAK-IiEAU   IN  THE 
SPRING  OF  1G70. 

Upon  learning  of  the  near  approach  of  the  English  the 
Indians  left  Quaboag  and  went  northward.  This  band  com- 
prised the  Narragametts,  the  Nipmueks,  and  the  Grafton  In- 
dians, a  "miscellaneous  crowd,"  numbering  in  all  about  two 
thousand  souls.  The  English  pursued,  but  the  Indians  by  a 
feigned  attack  drew  them  off  on  a  wrong  trail,  so  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Indians  was  safely  across  Miller's  Kiver 
before  the  English  came  to  the  fording-place,  on  the  Gth  of 
March.  The  stream  was  swollen  by  the  spring  floods,  and 
the  English  dare  not  cross  in  pursuit.  The  Indians  reached 
Squak-heag  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  found  Philip  and  his 
allies  already  there.  In  February,  Philip  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Mohawks,  and  driven  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. This  gathering  of  the  tribes  at  Northfleld  in  the 
early  spring  of  1676  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the 
war.  King  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  the  Pokanokets,  was 
there  with  all  the  allied  tribes.  The  Indians  as  well  as  the 
whites  were  conscious  that  the  coming  struggle  was  one  of 
life  or  death.  With  Philip  were  his  kinsman,  Quinnapin, 
and  Canonchet,  the  son  of  Miantonomo,  the  hereditary  sachem 
of  the  powerful  NarragansetU.  With  Philip  were  San-mm- 
a-cha,  a  sachem  of  Non-o-tuck,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Pa-eomp-tucks  and  Agawams,  and  Mautamp,  chief  of  the 
Nipmueks.  .  With  Philip  also  were  large  numbers  of  strag- 
glers from  the  broken  tribes,  making  in  all,  with  the  Squak- 
heags,  a  mixed  multitude  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  strong. 

On  the  27th  of  April  a  captured  Indian  told  Samuel  Marsh- 
field  that  the  Indians  "had  three  forts  this  side  Wassquack- 
heag ;  that  the  number  of  Indians  at  Deerfleld  and  on  the 
river  was  three  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand  were 
men."* 

Early  in  May  the  Indians  separated  into  four  parties.  One 
remained  at  Squak-heag  for  planting  and  fishing;  one  went 
to  the  Pa-comp-tuck  meadows  to  plant  corn  ;  one  to  Paquayag, 
now  Athol,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  a  large  crowd  gathered 
at  Pas-quam-scut,  now  Turner's  Falls,  to  fish.  It  was  against 
those  at  Pas-qua.m-scut  that  evil  was  impending. 

The  Indians  at  Pa-cump-tuck  began  their  corn-planting,  as 
was  their  usual  custom,  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  planted — it 
was  estimated  at  the  time  differently — from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  acres.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1676  an  order 
or  request  was  made  by  the  Court  at  Boston  for  the  outlying 
towns  in  the  valley  all  to  remove  to  Springfield  and  Hadley. 
This  movement  was  so  stoutly  opposed  by  Westfield  and 
Northampton  that  on  the  1st  of  April  the  order  was  rescinded 
and  the  plantations  allowed  to  remain. f 

THE  FALLS  FIGHT. 

By  far  the  most  important  action  of  the  war  in  the  year 
1676  which  occurred  in  the  valley  took  place  at  Pas-quam- 

*  Tompld  anil  .Slicldcm's  Noi  tliflcld,  ii.  90. 
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srii/  {''alls,  the  great  Iiidiun  lishing-ground,  on  the  morning 
of  Ihe  l!(th  of  May,  O.  S.,  corresponding  to  our  Slst. 

ill  the  o|)eiiing  of  Hjjring  a  large  Knglish  force,  consisting 
of  four  Massachus(!tts  companies  and  four  from  (Jonnecticut, 
wi^re  stationed  in  the  towns  of  Northamjiton,  Hadl(!y,  and 
llatliehi.  i^'roiii  time  to  time  snuill  parties  of  Indians  attacked 
tlii^ir  outposts,  hut  gained  no  considerable  advantage.  Hear- 
ing of  Ihe  largi^  gathering  of  Indians  at  the  Palls,  an  expedi- 
lion  was  |)iiiniicd  against  tiiem.  We  again  quote  from  the 
Ivcv.  Mr.  Moors'  historical  address. 

"  It  was  r(^solved  to  make  a  niglit-attack  upon  the  Indian 
camp  at  the  Falls.  A  force  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mountiHl 
men,  und(>r  command  of  Capt.  Turner,  was  dispatched  from 
Hatfield  for  this  purpose.  Making  their  way  by  a  night- 
march  of  twenty  miles,  they  passed  the  ruins  of  Deerfield, 
forded  the  Deerfield  Eiver  near  the  north  end  of  Pine  Hill, 
passed  over  Petty 's  Plain,  and  crossed  the  Green  Kiver  near 
Nash's  Mill.  In  crossing  the  Deerfield,  the  guide,  by  mistake, 
took  them  to  the  west  of  the  customary  fording-place.  The 
mi.stake  saved  them  from  an  attack.  Some  Indians  encamped 
near  Cheapside  heard  the  crossing  of  the  troopjs,  and  started 
to  intercept  them  at  the  ford  ;  but  finding  no  one  there,  they 
hastily  inferred  it  was  some  moose  they  had  heard,  and  retfFed 
to  their  own  quarters. 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  east,  Turner's  party  made  their  way 
through  the  forest,  following  an  Indian  trail,  upon  the  north 
edge  of  the  swamp,  till  they  reached  the  level  ground  north- 
west of  Factory  village.  Dismounting  here,  and  leaving  their 
horses  in  charge  of  a  small  guard,  they  hastened  noiselessly 
down  into  the  'Hollow,'  forded  Fall  River  just  above  the 
upper  bridge,  and  scaled  the  abrupt  bank  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  there  reached  the  summit  north  of  Mr.  Stough ton's  house, 
and  drew  up  in  line  on  the  gentle  slope  south  of  Mr.  Stough- 
ton's  house.    The  Indian  camp  was  now  just  before  them. 

"  The  day  was  just  dawning.  All  was  still  and  peaceful  as 
a  Christian  Sabbath-day.  The  only  sound  to  be  heard  was 
the  morning  song  of  the  birds  and  the  monotonous  roar  of  the 
waters  of  the  'Great  River,'  as  they  dashed  tumultuously 
over  the  rocks.  The  dusky  warrior  slept  in  unguarded,  un- 
suspecting security.  If  he  dreamed  of  war,  it  was  of  some 
distant  scene  where  he  carried  death  and  destruction  to  some 
settlement  of  the  hated  foe.  He  did  not  dream  how  near  the 
danger  was  to  him.  The  silent  signal  was  given,  and  the  eager 
soldiers  moved  silently  nearer  their  sleeping  enemy,  and,  at 
the  word  of  command,  poured  a  volley  of  musketry  into  those 
unprotected  cabins.  The  Indians,  roused  from  profound  sleep, 
sprung  upon  their  feet  in  terror,  some  crying  out  'Mo/iawks! 
Mohawks  !'  believing,  in  their  sudden  fright,  that  their  furious 
enemy  was  upon  them.  They  made  but  a  feeble  and  useless 
resistance.  Many  were  killed  on  the  spot  by  shot  and  sword, 
others  rushed  madly  into  the  river,  and  were  swept  away  by 
its  resistless  torrent.  Report  says  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
persons  passed  over  the  cataract  that  morning,  and  that  all 
but  one  were  drowned. 

*       *        *       *       *       *        *       -X-       *       -X-  * 

"  The  firing  soon  aroused  the  other  camps  across  the  river 
and  at  Smead's  Island.  A  party  soon  crossed  above  the  Falls 
to  assist  their  companions  in  their  need.  Twenty  of  Turner's 
men  were  sent  to  attack  them,  while  the  main  body  started 
for  the  spot  where  their  hors(S  had  been  left.  This  little  band 
proved  not  to  be  strong  enough,  and  were  forced  to  retire  and 
with  difficulty  joined  their  comrades;  and  altogether,  having 
recovered  and  mounted  their  horses,  they  started  on  their 
return  to  Hatfield.  But  by  this  time  the  Indians  at  Smead's 
Island  had  crossed  to  the  west  shore  and  assailed  the  left  and 
the  rear  of  the  English. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  Turner's  plan  to  attack 
the  other  camps.  The  English  had  learned  and  adopted  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare, — by  sudden  and  unexpected  night- 
attacks,  and  to  retire  as  soon  as  there  is  danger  that  the 
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assailed  party  may  be  reinforced.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  order 
to  return  and  commence  their  homeward  march,  it,  in  the 
ambiguous  language  of  war,  might  have  been  styled  a  '  glo- 
rious victory.'  But  from  that  moment  the  fortunes  of  war 
seem  to  have  changed. 

••  The  assault  upon  their  flank  and  rear  by  an  unseen  foe, 
firing  from  behind  the  covert  of  the  trees,  caused  a  sudden 
panic,  heightened  by  a  baseless  rumor,  which  spread  among 
the  men,  that  King  Philip  had  arrived  with  a  thousand  war- 
riors. Order  and  discipline  were  lost ;  the  force  was  broken 
up  into  little  detached  parties,  each  one  intent  onlj-  on  self- 
preservation.  The  victory  of  the  early  morning,  so  complete, 
and  attended  with  so  little  loss,  became  a  stampede  for  per- 
sonal safety, — a  procedure  most  fatal  to  themselves  and  most 
favorable  to  their  savage  pursuers,  who  assailed  each  wander- 
ing squad  and  gained  an  easy  victory  over  thetn.  One  party, 
getting  lost  in  the  woods  and  swamps,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  tradition  is  that  they  were  put  to  death  by  burning." 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  variously  estimated.  It  may 
have  been  as  high  as  two  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  English  forces  from  the  scene 
of  the  morning"*  encounter  the  whole  loss  was  about  thirty 
men.  Among  the  slain  was  Capt.  Turner,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Greenfield  Meadows.  Capt.  Holyoke,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, also  died  before  the  winter.  Although  but  twenty-eight 
years  old.  the  exertions  of  the  day  broke  down  his  strength. 
The  beautiful  falls  on  the  Connecticut  long  since  lost  their  old 
Indian  name,  and  now  bear  the  name  of  the  lamented  com- 
mander of  the  fight.  Capt.  Turner.  An  account  of  Capt. 
Turner  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Greenfield,  farther  on 
in  this  work. 

After  the  Falls  fight,  the  Indians,  on  the  30th  of  May,  at- 
tacked Hatfield  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors, 
killed  five  men,  burned  many  houses,  and  drove  away  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Again,  on  the  12th  of  June,  the  same  party  attacked  Hadley, 
and  were  repulsed.  This  ended  the  main  incidents  of  the  war 
in  the  valley.  Upon  the  death  of  King  Philip,  on  the  12th  of 
August  following,  the  savages  left  their  homes  in  the  valley 
never  to  return,  except  from  time  to  time  in  a  few  roving,  pre- 
datory bands. 

EXAMIXATIOX  OF  ME-XOWX-IETTS. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1*576,  an  Indian  named  Me-nown- 
iefts  was  examined  at  Hartford,  whose  testimony  we  append 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader  : 

"  Sfe-notcn-u^''  lUamiiuttU/n,  AugitM^  1676. 

"Where  have  yun  been  these  12  months?  He  answered,  'He  was  lialfe  a  Mo- 
heag  and  halfe  a  Xaragoncett;  he  came  last  year  to  KorwoUog,  and  hath  spent 
most  of  big  time  in  hunting.' 

"Being  askt  wheth'  he  had  been  in  any  engagements  against  the  English? 
he  said, '  Yes ;  he  was  in  that  fight  that  was  above  Northampt'jn,  where  lie  saw  7 
Englbsh  slayn  in  one  place;  and  others  were  Elajn,but  how  many  he  knows  not.' 

"How  many  Indians  were  killed  in  the  figlit?   He  answered,  'Not  one.' 

"Where  went  you  next?  He  says,  'They  went  to  Pucrnnplock  and  as-saulted 
tliat,  about  GO  of  them,  and  slue  one  Englishman.'  Where  Itad  you  the  next  en- 
gagement w*  the  English  ?  He  say"',  '  He  was  at  N.  Hampton  when  it  was  as- 
saulted last  spring,  wh'  they  l<^t  an  Indian  and  4  wounded ;  one  was  mortally 
wounded.  In  ye  Fall  fight  were  slayn  40  S(/rv:oltog  (^upawj,  10  Narogancets, 
and  [  ].   He  was  at  Hadley  fight  and  shot  in  ye  leg.'   Whoe  were 

those  that  kild  the  man  between  Slidletou  ti  Wethersfield?  'Munch,  Co-han,  To- 

"  Who  killed  G.  Elmore  at  Podunk  ?  '  He  was  one  of  them  himsolfe ;  there  was 
0  in  company ;  'i  did  the  business,  which  were  Weav.om,  Johnnol,  and  MuMldnoU.' 

"  He  alsf)  sajth  O^has  and  anothers  Saragancet  shot  Wni.  Hill. 

"  Wlio  kild  Henry  Denslow  ?  '  Weyuanh  8.,  Weawoime,  Molieg,  Whoiaamtmoh- 
Wer^  Piaruxunjcoire  Spr,,  and  Mawaxhirai,  Spr.,  Saiwlujtmoire,  Que ;  and  Weson/jJ^e- 
Uaclter,  Sor ;  and  these  were  those  that  burnt  Simsbury.' 

"  Ooliat  burnt  G.  Oxil's  house ;  SepawctUi  was  w"'  the  Indians  o'  enemies  at  Wah- 
JiomU,  and  said  he  had  kild  7  English  of  yn  seaside. 

"  He  sayth  that  the  \onroU/Jch,  Springfield  Indians,  and  others  are  gon  to  a 
pla/;e  alwut  Hudwjn's  Eiver  called  Pa^ujyag,  and  were  encouraged  to  come  there 
by  a  great  man  of  tlir*e  parts,  whoe  hath  all.*)  enctjuraged  them  ti)  engage 
against  the  English,  and  tiiat  they  should  not  tje  weary  of  it. 

"  He  did  not  see  tlie  man  nor  doth  not  know  who  it  was.   He  was  askt  where 


they  had  ye  ammunition  to  carry  on  the  war;  he  said  the  Pompiuig  Indians 
bought  it  of  ye  Dut<:h  and  sold  it  y". 

"  He  WHS  askt  how  many  of  the  North  Indians  had  gon  that  way?  He  sayth, 
'  About  90  men  of  them  and  Sucquance  is  w""  them  ;  he  was  vei  y  sick,  and  as  like 
to  (lie  as  live.' 

"  Cohas,  ^yell•asl<amoch  Spr.,  Man'maumpaqiuick  Spr.,  were  in  company  w*  him; 
in  the  woods  weere  Tunj^es  andJ3  squas  and  4  children;  they  had  2  horses,  and 
peiise  and  corn  ;  they  took  from  G.  Coal's  farnie. 

"  He  siiytli  y  Indians  hid  a  great  many  gunns  about  Pacompuch ;  y"  plat'e  he 
described  U)  Tola.  He  sayth  he  took  an  Englishman  at  the  Longmeaiiow  about 
Springfield  captive,  and  carryed  him  away,  but  he  got  away  afterwards  he 
thinks.  W' Indians  be  at  J/oi(«e<u)iiici,/  'None.  They  are  all  gon  to  Pui/iiMff,  y= 
west  side  of  Hudson"  Kiver.'* 

"  Taken  before  John  Allyn, 

"  Assist." 


CHAPTER  XV L 

THE  FKENCH-AND-INDIAN  WARS-ieOG  TO  1763. 
I. 

1009  TO  1042. 

The  century  and  a  half  of  warfare  waged  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  settlers  and  their  Indian  allies  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope  on  the  one  part,  and  the  French  colonists  and  their  In- 
dian allies  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes  on  the  other  part,  was  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the 
North  American  continent  by  peoples  holding  diametrically 
opposing  ideas, — Roman  Catholicism,  fostered  by  despotic 
royalty,  on  the  side  of  the  French  in  Canada  ;  Protestantism, 
upheld  by  constitutional  liberty,  on  the  side  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

The  story  of  these  long  wars  waged  in  the  depths  of  the  old 
wilderness  reads  more  like  the  wild  romances  of  the  savage 
border-wars  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  than  it  does  like 
the  history  of  wars  waged  as  they  were  between  enlightened 
nations  in  comparatively  modern  times.  But  the  Indian  and 
the  forest  dragged  down  as  it  were  the  humane  and  civilizing 
tendencies  of  the  white  men  engaged  with  them  to  their  own 
wild  and  savage  level.  Hence  the  old  French-and-Indian 
wars  were  marked  by  a  thousand  atrocities  el.?ewhere  unknown 
in  modern  times.  Many  of  these  atrocities  occurred  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts,  some  account  of  which 
will  be  given  farther  on  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  town  histories 
farther  on  in  this  volume.  In  order,  however,  properly  to 
comprehend  the  subject,  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  pre- 
ceding events  as  well  as  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great 
drama. 

CHAMPL aim's  FIRST  BATTLE  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS. 

In  the  year  1009,  eleven  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  two  important  events  took  place  in  America.  One 
was  the  discovery  and  exploration  by  Samuel  de  Champlain 
of  the  lake  in  the  early  summer,  and  the  other  was  the  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  the  river  by  Henry  Hudson  in  the 
early  autumn  of  that  year,  which  lake  and  river  each  will 
bear  the  name  of  its  immortal  discoverer  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Champlain,  then  the  Governor  of  New  France,  had  estab- 
lished his  infant  colony  of  Quebec  only  the  year  before,  although 
.lacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  and  first  explorer  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence, — the  old  Indian  Ho-che-ln-ga, — had  first  sailed 
upon  its  waters  up  as  far  as  the  rapids  below  Montreal,  in  the 
year  1535. 

The  Indians  told  Champlain  of  a  wilderness-sea  stretching 
many  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  in  the  spring  he  determined  to 
visit  and  explore  it.  He  set  out  from  Quebec  as  soon  as  the 
melting  snows  would  permit,  and  proceeded  first  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  then  up  the  Iroquois  River — as  then  called ;  now 
known  as  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel — into  the  lake  that  has  since 
borne  his  name.  Entering  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake,  he 
continued  on  his  way,  traveling  only  in  the  night-time  and 
lying  on  the  shore  by  day,  as  his  Algonquiii  attendants  were 
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in  iiiorlnl  fciir  of  nu'cliiiii;  tlii^  nincli-dfrnilcil  lr(ii/ii(}iK  on  IIk^ 
\viu'-)iutli.  'riu'ir  I'ciirs  \v('r(?  soiiii  to  lie  rciilizcd.  On  I  lie  I'vcii- 
iuff  ol'  tlio  2!)th  diiy  of  July,  Clinni])liiin  iin^t  ii  llolillii  nf  //o- 
i/iKiis  piiddlinii;  down  tlio  liikc.  liotli  ])iU'(i(^s  limdcd,  luul  wiiilcd 
till  the  dnwii  of  day.  Then  llu!  Irof/iioi.i  niurciicd  briivcly  up 
to  Cliani|>l!iin  iind  offered  battle!.  (Mianiplain  discliarfjcd  liis 
iircarnis,  and  tlic  I/-(ii//i(iis,  torrified  at  llu',  stranger  noise,  fled, 
with  the  loss  of  Iwo  ol'  tlieir  bravest  war-ciiiel's.  This  on- 
counter,  loun'lil  on  soil  of  Nortlu^rn  New  York,  was  the 
beginnini;-  of  the  long  enmity  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois,  which,  i'or  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  (jfteii 
crim.soued  the  .soil  of  the  old  wilderness-witli  blood. 

II. 

■run  DISCOVKKY  OF  LAKK  GEORQK. 

Chaniplaiu  went  up  the  lake  which  bear.s  hi.s  name  far 
enough  to  hear  the  chiming  waters  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  but  returned  without  seeing  it,  in  the  olden  time  the 
fairest  of  all  the  wilderness-waters. 

The  tirst  white  men  who  saw  Lake  George  were  the  Jesuit 
Father  Isaac  Jogues  and  his  companions,  Rene  Goupil  and 
Guillame  Couture.  They  were  taken  over  its  waters  as  pris- 
oners— tortured,  maimed,  and  bleeding — by  the  Mohawks  in 
the  month  of  August,  1642.  Since  their  encounter  with 
Champlain  in  1009  the  Iroquois  had  ceased  to  make  war  upon 
tlieir  Algonquin  enemies  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  had 
not  forgotten  their  humiliating  defeat.  At  length  the  Dutch 
had  supplied  them  with  firearms,  and  their  hour  of  sweet 
revenge  had  come.  Among  their  first  victims  was  Father 
Jogues.  In  a  year  or  two  Jogues  escaped  from  the  Mo/iawks 
and  returned  to  Canada.  In  the  year  1646  he  returned  to  the 
Mohawk  country  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  and  on 
his  way  again  passed  over  Lake  George.  He  entered  the  lake 
on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  in  honor  of  the  day  named 
it  "  The  Lake  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  It  was  known  as 
Lake  St.  Sacrament  until  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the  summer 
of  175-5,  changed  its  name  to  Lake  George,  in  honor  of  Eng- 
land's Hanoverian  king. 

III. 

TRACY  AND  COURCELLE  IN  1066. 

Again,  in  lOOG,  there  was  war  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois.  The  Iroquois  took  the  war-path  and  committed  many 
depredations  in  Canada.  In  retaliation,  the  Marquis  de  Tracy, 
Lieutenant-General  of  Canada,  and  Governor  Courcelle,  in 
the  autumn  of  1000,  marched  a  large  force  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  Mohawk  towns  and  destroyed  them. 

And  so  the  war  raged  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois 
until  the  Revolution  of  1088  in  England  raised  a  line  of  Cal- 
vinistic  kings  to  the  British  throne,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
bring  about  long  wars  with  France. 

IV. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR. 

"We  now  come  to  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  French-and- 
Indian  wars  in  which  the  English  colonies  were  involved. 
The  English  Revolution  of  1088 — which  dethroned  the  Stuart 
dynasty  and  elevated  William  of  Orange  and  Mary  of  England 
to  the  British  throne,  and  which  was  in  many  ways  so  beneficent 
in  its  effects  upon  England — involved  serious  consequences 
to  the  dependencies  of  the  British  crown.  Although  bloodless 
in  England,  it  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Boyne  Water  in  the 
year  1689,  the  animosities  of  which,  there  engendered,  still 
linger  in  the  breasts  of  Irishmen,  and  brought  about  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  Schenectady  in  the  depth  of  the 
winter  of  1090,  which  was  the  beginning  of  seventy  long 
years  of  colonial  warfare. 

During  these  seventy  years  of  border  warfare,  from  1690  to 
1760,  many  incidents  occurred  directly  or  remotely  affecting 
the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  During  these 
seventy  years  the  people  of  the  valley  were  in  constant  fear  of 


the  savagi!  invaili^r,  hikI  many  tini(«  suffered  I'roni  the  attacks 
of  llu!  French  and  Indians.  Yet  it  will  not  be  i<.iU:m\)U:d  in 
this  (chapter  to  do  nuieh  more  than  to  make  mention  of  thi; 
more  important  incidents,  leaving  the  de^tails  thereof,  and  the 
mention  of  the  minor  events,  to  the  mirriitions  of  the  town 
historians  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  work. 

The  Canadian  Invasion  of  1090. — The  first  attempt  mad(;  to 
invade  Canada  by  the  province  of  New  York,  jointly  with 
the  Nc!W  England  colonies,  was  in  the  year  1690. 

On  th(!  Ist  day  of  May,  1690,  the  first  American  Congress 
nuit  at  the  old  fort  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  pursuance 
of  its  resolutions,  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  colonies  was 
planned  and  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  It  was  to 
consist  of  two  expeditions, — one  overland  against  Montreal, 
and  another  by  sea  against  Quebec.  The  conunand  of  the 
overland  expedition  was  given  to  Gen.  Fitz-John  Winthrop, 
of  Connecticut.  The  province  of  Massachusetts  had,  two 
days  before  the  meeting  of  this  Congress,  fitted  out  and  sent 
by  sea  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  under  Sir  William 
Phipps.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  small  vessels,  with  seven 
or  eight  hundred  men.  The  fort  surrendered  with  little  resist- 
ance, and  Sir  William  took  possession  of  the  whole  coast,  from 
Port  Royal  'to  New  England.  This  success  by  sea  greatly 
encouraged  the  expedition  by  land  undertaken  by  the  United 
Colonies. 

On  the  14th  day  of  July,  Gen.  Winthrop,  with  the  New 
England  troops,  left  Hartford,  and  passing  through  a  virgin 
wilderness,  whose  shades  were  broken  only  by  the  little  settle- 
ments at  and  near  Albany,  reached  Stillwater,  on  the  Hudson, 
on  the  1st  day  of  August.  On  the  day  after,  he  reached 
Sar-agh-to-ga,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  found  Maj.  Peter 
Schuyler,  with  the  New  York  troops,  waiting  his  arrival. 
The  expedition  went  still  farther  vip  the  Hudson,  and  crossed 
the  "  Great  Carrying-Place"  to  Wood  Creek,  the  head-waters 
of  Lake  Champlain,  but  went  no  farther.  Like  one  after 
another  of  the  many  expeditions  which  followed  it  during  the 
long  seventy  years  of  forest  warfare,  this  first  one  was  an  utter 
fiiilure.  The  expedition  by  sea,  under  Sir  William  Phipps, 
consisting  of  thirty  vessels,  with  two  thousand  men,  reached 
Quebec  late  in  the  fall,  but  effected  nothing. 

French  and  Indians  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. — It  was  not 
long  before  Count  de  Frontenac  adopted  retaliatory  measures. 
The  first  demonstration  of  the  war  made  in  Massachusetts  was 
an  attack  by  the  French  and  Indians  upon  Brookfield  about 
the  1st  of  August,  1692. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1693,  the  Indians  attacked  Deerfield, 
and  again  in  October,  1694,  in  August,  1695,  and  again  in  the 
fall  of  1696. 

In  the  summer  of  1698  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  Hatfield. 
The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  signed  between  England  and  France 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1697,  brought  a  short  peace  to  the 
colonies.  On  the  4th  day  of  May,  1702,  war  was  declared 
between  England  and  France. 

V. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne  of  England, 
like  that  of  William  and  Mary,  brought  war  between  France 
and  England,  the  consequences  of  which  were  a  severe  visita- 
tion upon  the  colonies.  One  of  the  first  places  to  suffer  in 
Massachusetts  was  Deerfield. 

The  Burning  of  Deerfield.  —  On  the  old  Indian  hunting- 
ground  called  Pa-comp-tuck  was  planted  the  town  of  Deer- 
field, the  richest  of  all  the  valley-towns  in  heroic  historic 
memories.  Many  a  page  of  her  eventful  stoi-y  speaks  of  the 
blood  of  fair  women  and  brave  men,  of  the  burning  dwelling 
and  ruined  home,  and  is  filled  with  piteous  tales  of  captive 
children  marching  through  the  frozen  wilderness,  with  touch- 
ing stories  of  self-sacrifice  and  deeds  of  daring  valor. 

In  the  winter  of  1704,  Ilertel  do  Rouville,  with  four  brothers, 
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led  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  from  Montreal,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in 
Massachusetts.  The  blow  fell  upon  devoted  Deerfield,  hardly 
yet  recovered  from  the  devastating  effects  of  Philip's  war. 
De  Rouville  and  his  band  approached  the  sleeping  hamlet  in 
the  night,  killed  sixty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  olF  a 
hundred  prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the  minister  of 
the  place.  Mr.  John  "Williams.  A  full  account  of  this  dis- 
tressing affair  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Deerfield,  farther 
on  in  this  work,  contributed  by  George  Sheldon. 

The  Deerfield  Bell. — The  little  Indian  village  of  Cauph-na- 
\cagn  is  situate  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver, 
op{K>site  the  village  of  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  Saiit  St. 
Li'uis,  nine  miles  above  Montreal. 

In  the  little  mission  church  in  Caughnawaga,  it  is  believed, 
still  hangs  the  bell  taken  from  Deerfield  by  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  29th  day  of  February,  1704. 

This  bell  has  been  called  the  bell  of  St.  Kegis.  It  has  been 
celebrated  in  song  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  in  her  poem  with  that 
title : 

"The  red  men  came  in  their  pride  and  wrath, 
Deep  vengeance  fired  their  eye; 
And  the  blood  of  the  wliite  was  in  their  path, 
And  the  fame  from  his  roof  rose  high. 

"  Then  down  from  the  burning  church  they  tore 

The  bell  of  trumpet  sound. 
And  on  with  their  captive  train  they  bore 
That  wonderful  thing  toward  tlieir  native  shore, 

The  rude  Canadian  bound." 

But  says  Dr.  Hough:  --That  the  Deerfield  bell  could  not 
have  been  taken  directly  to  St.  Eegis  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  fifty-six  years  elapsed  between  its  capture  and  the  found- 
ing of  St.  Regis."* 

In  fact,  St.  Regis  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Caughna- 
waga in  1760,  the  main  part  remaining  behind  and  doubtless 
retaining  the  bell  brought  from  Deerfield,  as  the  mission  of 
the  Saut  St.  Louis  continued  with  no  interruption. 

"While  on  a  visit  to  Caughnawaga,  in  October,  18-52,  Dr. 
Hough  found  a  small  bell  that  once  had  an  inscription,  but 
was  then  efi'aced.  He  also  found  a  direct  tradition  in  con- 
nection with  the  bell,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  a  manu- 
script in  French,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  translation, 
which  is  inserted  here  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

"  LEGE>1>  OF  THE  BELL  OF  S.\CT  8T.  LOn.S  (cACGHXAWAGa),  NEAR  MO.VTEEAL. 

"  Father  Xicolag,  having  a'tsembled  a  considerable  number  of  Indians,  wlio 
had  Ijeen  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  had  established  them  in  the  village 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Saut  St.  Louis,  \\\md  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence. 
The  situation  of  the  village  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  which  the  banks  of 
that  noble  river  presents,  and  is  among  the  most  picturesque  which  the  country 
contains. 

"  The  church  stands  upon  a  point  of  land  which  juts  into  the  river,  and  its  bell 
eendg  its  echoes  over  the  waters  with  a  clearness  which  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  iron  bells  which  were  formerly  so  common  in  Canaila,  while  the  tin- 
covered  Bpire  of  the  church,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  dense,  gloomy 
forests  which  surround  it,  gives  a  character  of  romance  to  this  little  church  and 
the  legend  of  its  celebrate<l  liell. 

"Father  Sicolas,  having,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  erected  a  church  and  a 
f«Ifry,  in  one  of  his  sermons  explained  \»  his  humble  auditors  that  a  bell  was 
as  neceieary  to  a  belfrj-  as  a  prie.st  to  a  church,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside 
a  portion  of  the  furs  which  they  collected  in  hunting,  until  enough  was  accu- 
mulated to  pnrchaM!  a  bell,  which  could  only  tje  procured  by  sending  to  France. 
The  Indians  exhibited  an  inconceivable  ardor  in  performing  this  religious  duty, 
and  the  packet  of  furs  was  promptly  made  out  and  forwarded  to  Havre,  where 
an  ecclesiastical  j.ers'jnage  was  delegated  to  make  the  purchase.  The  bell  was 
accordingly  ordered,  and  in  due  time  forwarded  on  board  the  '  Grande  Monarque,' 
which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Quebec.  It  so  happened  that,  after  her 
departure,  one  of  the  wars  which  the  French  and  English  then  so  often  waged 
Bl/rung  up,  and  in  conse'iuence  the  '  Grande  Monarque'  never  attained  her  des- 
tined port,  t«jt  was  taken  by  a  Xew  England  privateer,  brought  into  the  port  of 
Salem,  where  she  was  cjndemned  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
her  capt'jfB. 

"  The  bell  was  purchased  by  the  village  of  Deerfield,  upon  the  Ojnnec-ticut 
Kiver,  for  a  church  then  a)x>ut  being  ercctwl  by  the  congregation  of  the  cele- 
brateil  Iter.  John  Williams. 


*  Hoagh's  History  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  C>unties,  N.  Y.,  page  115. 


"MTien  Father  Nicolas  received  news  of  the  misfortune,  he  assembled  his  In- 
dians, related  to  them  the  miserable  condition  of  the  bell  retained  in  purgatory 
in  the  hands  of  heretics,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  most  praise- 
worthy enterprise  to  go  and  recover  it. 

"  This  appeal  had  in  it  as  it  were  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  fell  upon  its  hearers 
with  all  the  force  of  the  eloquence  of  Peter  tlie  Hermit  in  preaching  the  Cru- 
sades. 

"Tlie  Indians  deplored  together  tlie  misfortune  of  their  bell,  which  hiwl  not 
hitherto  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a  bell, 
but  it  was  enough  for  them  that  Father  Nicolas,  who  preached  and  said  mass  for 
them  in  their  chvncli,  said  that  it  had  some  indispensable  use  in  the  service  of 
the  cliurch. 

"  Their  eagerness  for  the  chase  was  in  a  moment  suspended,  and  they  assem- 
bled together  in  groups,  and,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  conversed  on  the 
unhappy  captivity  of  their  bell,  and  each  brought  forward  his  plan,  which  he 
deemed  most  likely  to  succeed  in  effecting  its  recovery.  Some  of  their  numlier, 
who  had  heard  a  bell,  said  it  could  be  heard  beyond  the  murmur  of  the  rapid,  and 
that  its  voice  was  more  harmonious  than  that  of  the  sweetest  songster  of  tlio 
grove  heard  in  the  quiet  stillness  of  evening,  when  all  nature  was  hushed  in 
repose. 

".VU  were  melancholy  and  inspired  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  ;  many  fasted,  and 
othei-s  performed  severe  penances  to  obtiiin  the  deliverance  of  the  bell,  or  the 
palliation  of  its  suft'erings. 

"At  length  the  day  of  its  deliverance  approached.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
Governor  of  Canada,  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  British  colonies 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was 
given  to  Major  Hertel  de  Rouville,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Jesuit  college 
at  Quebec  was  sent  to  procure  the  services  of  Father  Nicolas  to  accompany  the 
expedition. 

"  The  Indians  were  immediately  assembled  in  the  church.  The  messenger  was 
presented  to  the  congregation,  and  Father  Nicolas,  in  a  solemn  discourse,  pointed 
to  him  as  worthy  of  their  veneration,  from  his  being  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings, 
who  was  about  departing  for  his  return  to  Quebec  to  join  the  war.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  discoui'se  the  whole  audience  raised  with  one  voice  the  cry  of  war,  and  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  the  place  where  their  bell  was  detained  by  the  heretics. 

"The  savages  immediately  began  to  paint  themselves  in  the  most  hideous 
colors,  and  were  animated  with  a  wild  enthusiasm  to  join  the  expedition. 

"  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  they  departed  to  join  the  army  of  M.  de 
Rouville,  at  Fort  Chambly.  Father  Nicolas  marched  at  their  head  with  a 
large  banner  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and,  its  they  departed  from  their  village, 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  in  imitation  of  women  of  the  crusades,  who  animated 
the  wan"ioi"S  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  they  sang  a  sacred  hymn  which  their  ven- 
erated priest  had  selected  for  the  occjision.  They  arrived  at  Chambly,  after  a 
march  of  great  hardship,  at  the  moment  the  French  soldiers  were  preparing  to 
start  on  tlieir  march  up  Lake  Champlain. 

"  The  Indians  followed  in  their  rear  with  that  perseverance  peculiar  to  their 
character.  In  this  order  the  Indians  remained,  following  in  silence  until  they 
reached  Lake  Cliamplain,  where  all  the  army  had  been  ordered  to  rendezvous. 
This  lake  was  then  frozen  and  less  covered  by  snow  tlian  the  shores,  and  was 
taken  as  a  more  convenient  route  for  the  army.  With  their  thoughts  wrapped 
up  in  the  single  contemplation  of  the  unhappy  captivity  of  their  bell,  the  In- 
dians remained  taciturn  during  this  pensive  march,  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of 
fatigue  or  of  fear ;  no  regret  for  their  families  or  homes  ;  and  they  regarded  with 
equal  indifference  on  the  one  hand  the  interminable  line  of  forest,  sometimes 
black  from  dense  evergreens  and  in  others  white  with  loads  of  snow,  and  on 
tlie  other  the  lilack  lines  of  rocks  and  desei  ts  of  snow  and  ice,  which  bordered 
their  path.  The  French  soldiers,  who  suffered  dreadfully  from  fatigue  and  cold, 
regarded  with  admiration  the  agility  and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Indians 
seemed  to  glide  over  the  yielding  surface  of  the  snow  on  their  snow-shoes.  The 
great  endurance  of  the  proselytes  of  Father  Nicolas  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  excitability  and  impatience  of  the  French  soldiers. 

"When  they  arrived  at  the  point  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Burlington, 
the  order  was  given  for  a  general  halt  to  make  moi'e  efficient  arrangements  for 
penetrating  through  the  forests  to  Massachusetts.  In  leaving  this  i)oint,  De 
Rouville  gave  to  Father  Nicolas  the  command  of  his  Indian  warriors  and  took 
the  lead  of  his  own  himself,  with  comjiass  in  hand,  to  make  the  most  direct 
course  for  Deerfield.  Nothing  which  the  troojis  had  thus  far  suffered  could 
compare  with  what  they  now  endured  on  this  march  through  a  wild  country,  in 
the  midst  of  deep  snow,  and  with  no  supplies  beyond  what  they  could  carry. 

"  The  French  soldiers  became  impatient,  and  wjisted  their  breath  in  curses  and 
complaints  at  the  hardships  they  suffered ;  but  the  Indians,  animated  by  a  zeal 
which  sustained  them  above  the  sense  of  hardships,  remained  steadfast  in  the 
midst  of  fatigue  which  increased  with  the  severity  of  their  sufferings. 

"  Their  custom  of  travelling  in  the  forest  had  qualified  them  for  these  hard- 
ships, which  elicited  the  curses  and  e.xecrations  of  their  not  less  brave  but  more 
irritable  companions.  Some  time  before  the  expedition  arrived  at  its  destination 
the  priest,  Nicolas,  fell  sick  from  over-exertion.  His  feet  were  worn  by  the  labor 
of  travelling,  and  his  face  torn  by  the  branches  which  he  neglected  to  watch  in 
his  eagerness  to  follow  the  trooi^s. 

"  He  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  expedition,  and  recalling  to  mind  the 
martyrdom  of  the  saints  and  the  persecutions  which  they  endured,  he  looked 
forward  tcj  the  gloiy  reserved  for  his  reward  for  the  sufferings  which  he  might 
encounter  in  recovering  the  bell. 

"  On  the  evening  of  February  20tli,  1704,  the  expedition  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Deerfield  without  being  discovered, 

"  De  Rouville  here  ordered  his  men  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  a  shoi't 
time,  and  he  here  is.sued  his  orders  for  attax;king  the  town. 

"  The  surface  of  the  snow  was  frozen  an  1  cracked  under  their  feet,  but  De 
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llniivMlo,  with  11 1'MimrUalilo  HaKiuity,  iidiiiitiMl  a  H(i'iitiiK"iii  Id  ddi^nlv)^  lliii  liiliiili- 
iliiiitH  anil  t.li(i  K'ut't'lHoii. 

"  llii  KiiM'  unloiM  llml,  in  lulviinc'inK  llii'  iimhiuiII  lliii  (,iciii|m  hIkiiiIiI  inaktt  U«- 
qiirnt  iHuiww  mill  tliiiii  niMli  liii  wiii  il  wHIi  i  ii|iiilil..v,  tliiiH  iiiiRalliiK  11"'  iiiiim)  iiiailii 
ill  t.lid  I'most  liy  tliii  irron'Ciliir  liliivvliif;  iil'  llin  wiiiil  uniiiiiK  hniiirlKw  litilcii  witli 
icn. 

"'I'liii  aliuni  was  iil  li'iin'lli  nivini,  anil  a  hhvi'IT  imiiiIpiiI  I'liHni'il,  wliii  li  ii\huMhi1 
in  Mil' ra|itnrcMir  l.liii  lnwii  ami  Hiii  Hlaiiglitur  or  cliHiiciHioii  iil' llii' iiilialiiliinls  anil 
111!"  f;anisun. 

"'I'IiIh  iiixmii  iimI  ill  Hill  iiislit,  anil  ut  dayln'oak  tlio  ImliiuiB,  wliu  liail  Imm'ii  cx- 
liatiNtoil  Jiy  tlio  laliin'B  of  tlio  nifi'it,  pronoiitml  tlicmaolvcs  liol'oro  li'atliiir  Nirnliw 
in  a  lioily  anil  li(if;K<"l  t"  ln>  Iml  to  tlic  licll,  that  tlicy  iiiii;ht  hy  their  honiago 
pnivd  tlidir  vimoration  for  it.  Tlnnr  piiiwt  was  greatly  all'tjiitcil  liy  this  cariiost 
roqiuist,  anil  Uo  Uoiivillu  ami  uthurs  of  thu  Kionch  laughed  iininoiUiratidy  at  it; 
hut  till!  in  iest  wished  not  to  disconrago  them  /ii  their  wishes,  and  ho  ohtaiiied  of 
the  Flench  chief  inirniiusion  to  send  one  of  his  siddiuj-s  tj  ling  it  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Indians. 

•'  The  sound  of  tlio  bell  in  the  stillness  of  the  cold  morning,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  calmness  of  the  forest,  echoed  clear  and  far,  and  fell  upon  the  ears  of  tlie 
siinide  Indians  like  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  They  treinhleil,  and  were  lilleil  with 
fear  and  wonder. 

"  The  hell  was  taken  from  the  helfry,  and  attached  to  a  pole  in  such  a  manner 
that  four  men  could  carry  it,  and  in  this  way  it  was  borne  off  with  their  ]>luiiiler 
in  tiiiiniph,  the  Indians  glorying  in  the  deliverance  of  this  miraculous  wonder. 

"  lint  tliey  shortly  perceived  it  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  rugged  route 
they  pursued  and  tlie  yielding  nature  of  the  snows  over  whioli  they  traveled. 
Accordingly,  upon  arriving  at  the  point  on  the  lake  where  they  had  left  it,  tliey 
buried  their  cherished  treasure,  with  many  benedictions  of  Father  Nicolas,  until 
the  ijeriod  should  arrive  when  they  could  transport  it  with  more  convenience. 

"  As  soon  as  the  ice  had  disappeared,  and  the  bland  air  of  spiing  had  returned, 
giving  foliage  to  the  trees  and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  flowers  to  the  forest. 
Father  Nicolas  again  assembled  at  the  church  his  Indian  converts  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  the  tribe,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  should 
go  and  bring  in  the  dearly-prized  bell. 

"  During  the  interval  all  the  women  and  children  of  the  Indian  village,  having 
been  informed  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  bell,  awaited  its  arrival  with 
eagerness  and  impatience,  and  regarded  its  advent  as  one  of  those  events  which 
but  rarely  mark  the  progress  of  ages.  As  the  time  approached  when  the  curious 
object  should  arrive,  they  were  assembled  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  dis- 
coursing upon  the  subject,  when  far  off  in  the  stillness  of  the  twilight  there  was 
heard  from  the  depths  of  the  forest  a  sound  which,  from  being  feeble  and  scarcely 
audible,  became  every  moment  louder.  Every  one  listened,  when  presently  the 
cry  arose  ^It  in  the  hell !  it  ii  the  hell  IP  and  in  a  moment  after  the  oxen  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  wood  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Indians,  and  bearing  the 
precious  burden  on  a  pole  between  them.  They  had  hung  upon  the  beam  and 
around  the  bell  clustere  of  wild-flowers  and  leaves,  and  the  oxen  were  adorned 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  Thus  marching  in  triumph,  Father  Nicolas  entered 
his  village  more  proud  of  his  success  and  received  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than 
a  Roman  general  returning  in  triumph  from  the  conquest  of  nations. 

''From  this  triumphal  march  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  which 
was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  rapid  softened  by  the  distance,  arose  the 
shouts  of  rejoicing  as  the  cortege  entered  the  village  and  the  idol  bell  was  de- 
posited in  the  church.  Every  one  gratified  his  eager  curiosity  by  examining  the 
strange  musical  metal,  and  the  crusade  had  been  crowned  with  unqualified 
success. 

"  In  due  time  it  was  raised  to  its  place  in  the  belfry,  and  has  ever  since,  at  the 
accustomed  hours,  sent  its  clear  tones  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
iAi  announce  the  hour  of  prayer  and  lapse  of  time;  and  although  its  tones  are 
shrill  and  feeble  beside  its  modern  companion,  they  possess  a  music  and  call  up 
an  association  which  will  long  give  an  interest  to  the  church  of  the  Saut  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Indian  village  of  Cuuijh-na-iva-gay 

Further  Depredations. — -After  the  .sacking  of  Deerfleld,  in 
the  month  of  February,  the  Indians  hung  around  the  devoted 
settlement  during  all  the  spring  months,  killing  several  per- 
sons. 

Ill  July,  1700,  Samuel  Cliapin,  of  Springfield,  was  shot  by 
the  Indians,  and  severely  wounded. 

During  the  same  year  Samuel  and  Joseph  Parsons,  of 
Northampton,  sons  of  Captain  John  Parsons,  were  killed  in 
the  woods.  On  the  26th  of  July  that  year,  seven  or  eight  In- 
dians attacked  the  house  of  Lieut.  Wright,  and  killed  "old 
Mr.  Wright"  and  two  soldiers  named  Aaron  Parsons  and 
Barijah  Hubbard.  They  also  knocked  two  children  on 
the  liead,  one  of  whom  died,  and  took  Henry  Wright's  wife 
captive. 

Expeditions  of  1709  and  1711. — In  the  year  1709  an  under- 
taking on  a  large  scale,  for  the  capture  of  Canada,  was 
planned  by  England. 

A  squadron  of  ships  from  England  was  to  be  sent  to  Boston 
with  five  regiments  of  regular  troo])s,  numbering  in  all  ihvvi' 
thousand  men.  Massachusetts  and  lihode  Island  were  to  raise 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 


Jersey  fifteen  hundred  m(!n.  This  last-mentioned  body  of 
triiojis  was  to  jiroceed  up  till!  Hudson  to  attack  Montreal.  Tlie 
fonner,  iiiidi'i-  (Jul.  Vetcli,  were  to  join  tlic  licet  against  it  at 
(iueliiu'. 

Tile  expedition  against  M.ont)'(!aI  was  iiitnisled  to  the  com- 
mand of  ]VIaj.-(jen.  Nicholson.  lAki:  that  under  (Jiiii.  Eit/-- 
Johii  Wintliro]),  of  nineteen  years  before,  it  look  the  roiit(!  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  On  his  way  uji  the  Hudson,  Gen. 
Nicholson  built  Fort  Ingoldsby  at  Stillwater,  Fort  Saratoga 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Battenkill,  Fort  Nicholson  at  what  is 
now  Fort  Edward,  and  Fort  Anne  on  Wood  Creek.  Like  that 
under  Fitz-John  Winthroj),  it  returned  with  nothing  ac(!oin- 
jilisiied.  Li  this  expedition  th(!  troops  sutl'en'd  greatly  from 
si('kness, — notably  at  Fort  Anne,  on  Wood  Creek,  near  Lake, 
Cliampliiin,  where  many  of  them  died.  The  English  fleet 
sailed  for  Portugal  instead  of  New  England,  and  of  course 
th(!  expedition  by  sea  against  Quebec  was  abandoned. 

In  1710  an  expedition  was  dispatched  against  Port  Royal. 
This  met  with  better  success.  On  the  29th  of  September  the 
garrison  capitulated. 

,  In  the  year  1711  another  attempt  was  made  by  England  to 
conquer  Canada.  Again  an  expedition  by  land  went  uj)  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Fort  Anne,  on  Wood  Creek. 
This  time  the  fleet  sailed  from  England,  but  before  reaching 
Quebec  encountered  a  storm,  and  a  thousand  men  perished. 
Hearing  of  the  disaster  by  sea,  the  land-forces  again  retired 
from  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson.  While  these  move- 
ments were  going  on  the  Indians  still  lurked  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  killing  persons  at  Northampton  and  other  places. 
At  length,  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  171-3,  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  concluded  between  England  and  France,  and 
Frcnch-and-Indian  hostilities  soon  ceased  in  the  colonies. 

VI. 

WAR  WITH  EASTERN   INDIANS — 1722-26. 

Father  Sebastian  Rasle. — In  the  year  1722,  while  France 
and  England  were  still  at  peace,  war  broke  out  between  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  and  the  Aben-a- 
quis,  an  important  Indian  tribe  dwelling  to  the  east  and 
north  of  the  Merrimack  River,  who  were  the  allies  of  the 
French.  The  French  had  before  this  established  a  mission 
among  the  Aben-n-quis  at  Norridgewock,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Kennebeck  River,  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Sebastian  Rasle.  Father 
Rasle  had  been  in  charge  of  this  mission  on  the  Kennebeck 
since  the  year  1695,  and  as  Norridgewock  was  the  principal 
station  from  whence  war-parties  were  sent  against  the  English, 
this  has  sometimes  been  called  Father  Rasle's  War. 

Gray-Lock,  of  Wo-ro-7ioa.k. — But  the  real  leader  of  the  In- 
dians in  this  war  was  a  sachem  called  Gray-Lock.  Before 
King  Philip's  war  Gray-Lock, — so  called  from  the  color  of  his 
hair, — had  lived  on  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  River.  After 
the  death  of  King  Philip,  Gray-Lock  fled  to  the  Mohaiok 
country.  In  the  year  1723  he  lived  at  his  fort  on  Missisquoi 
Bay,  at  the  northerly  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Here  Gray- 
Lock  had  collected  a  band  of  trusty  warriors,  doubtless  ft-om 
among  his  own  people,  who  had  fled  from  the  valley  of  the 
Agawam,  whose  squaws  planted  their  corn  on  the  meadows 
near  his  fort.  From  this  secure  retreat  Gray-Lock  made 
numerous  hostile  excursions  against  his  old  neighbors,  the 
English  settlers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, — an  account  of 
which  will  aj)pear  in  the  history  of  the  towns,  farther  on, — 
the  most  noted  of  which  were  his  raids  on  Northfield  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1723,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1724. 

Early  in  the  year  1724,  Fort  Deummer  was  built  at  what  is 
now  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  by  Capt.  Kellogg,  and  when  completed 
garrisoned  by  Capt.  Timothy  Dwight  and  fifty-five  men.* 

The  forts  at  Northfield  and  Deerfleld  were  garrisoned, 

*For  a  muster-roll  of  Capt.  Dwight's  company,  sec  Toniplo  and  Sheldon's 
Histxiry  of  Northfield,  p.  201. 
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and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  continual  ahtrm.  In  the 
summer  of  1724  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  English 
airainst  the  Abiii-a-quis,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eight 
men  under  command  of  Capts.  Moulton,  Harmon,  Bourne, 
and  Bane.  Ascending  the  Kennebeck  River,  the  English 
reached  Xorridgewock  on  the  23d  of  August,  and,  taking  the 
village  by  surprise,  killed  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
among  whom  was  Eather  Easle. 

After  prowling  around  the  English  settlements  all  summer, 
Gray-Lock  returned  to  his  fort  at  Missisquoi  in  the  autumn. 
Early  in  172-5,  Capt.  Benj.  "Wright  raised  a  company  of  men, 
and  marched  from  Xorthfleld  to  attack  Gray-Lock  in  his 
stronghold  on  Lake  Champlain,  but,  failing  to  reach  his  des- 
tination, early  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned  with- 
out accomplishing  his  object.* 

Among  the  most  notable  events  of  the  war  was  Capt.  John 
Lovewell's  expedition  to  the  Indian  country  in  the  spring  of 
1725,  and  his  battle  with  Paitgas  on  the  8th  of  May  at  Frye- 
burg. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  with  the  Eastern  Indians  at 
Boston,  Dec.  15,  1725,  which  was  ratified  at  Falmouth  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1726.t  The  highest  mountain  in  Massa- 
chusetts still  bears  the  name  of  Gray-Lock,  the  last  of  the 
Wo-ro-Twaks. 

TIL 

FREXCH-AXD-IXDIAN  WAK  OF  1744-48. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between 
England  and  France. 

At  this  time  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton,  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  French  in  the  east,  and  Governor  Shirley  planned 
an  expedition,  sent  out  by  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  for 
its  capture.  The  expedition  was  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  and  he  was  joined  by  a  British  fleet  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Peter  "VTarren,  commodore.  On  the  16th  of  June 
Louisburg  surrendered  to  the  combined  forces  of  Pepperell 
and  Warren.  Its  capture  ''filled  Europe  with  a.stonishment 
and  America  with  joy."  In  this  afl'air  the  Massachusetts 
troops  won  high  honor. 

Fort  Ma.^sachusetti. — L'pon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  resolved  upon  the  erection 
of  a  line  of  forts  to* protect  her  northwestern  frontier.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1744,  a  fort  was  built  at  Hoosac,  now 
Adams,  and  named  Fort  Massachusetts  ;  one  in  the  present 
town  of  Heath,  called  Fort  Shirley ;  and  another  in  the  town 
of  Rowe,  which  was  named  Fort  Pelham.  There  was  also  a 
small  fort  erected  at  Blandford,  in  the  eastern  part  of  what 
is  now  Hampden  County. 

At  this  time.  Col.  John  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  of  the 
Hampshire  County  regiment,  was  chief  in  command  of  the 
provincial  forces  in  Western  Massachusetts,  while  Capt.  Eph- 
raim  Williams  had  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  western 
forts,  with  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Massachusetts. 

No  attacks  of  importance  took  place  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts until  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1746.  On  the 
26th  of  that  month.  Fort  Massachusetts  was  invested  by  a 
French-and-Indian  force  numbering  from  eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred, under  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil.  There 
were  but  twenty-two  men  at  the  time  in  the  fort,  under  com- 
mand of  Sergt.  John  Hawks.  For  twenty-eight  hours  the 
brave  little  garrison  held  out  against  the  enemy,  in  hopes  of 
succor.    But  no  help  came,  and  Sergt.  Hawks  surrendered. 

On  the  24th,  fifty  of  VaudreuiTs  Indians  left  the  main  body 
and  paid  another  hostile  visit  to  the  scene  of  their  old  depre- 
dation.' in  Deerfield.  During  this  raid,  Samuel  Allen,  Adon- 
ijah  Gillet,  and  Oliver  Arnsden  were  killed,  and  a  boy,  Samuel 
Allen,  Jr.,  taken  prisoner. 

*Capt.  Wrigiit'o  journal  ia  given  entire  in  Temple  and  Sheldon's  History  of 
Xorthfleld,  p.  210. 

+  yor  a  full  aa^timtt  tit  thii  war,  sec  Temple  and  Sheldon's  History  of  North- 
Held,  pp.  Vm  V,  21.V. 
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In  May,  1748,  ISToah  Pixley,  of  Southampton,  was  killed 
by  the  Indians.  At  this  time  Col.  Stoddard  died,  while  in 
attendance  at  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  and  Col.  Israel 
Williams,  of  Hatfield,  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  On  the  2d  day  of  August  a  body  of  two  hun- 
dred Indians  made  an  attack  upon  Fort  Massachusetts.  At 
the  time  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  men,  under 
Capt.  (afterward  Col.)  Ephraim  W^illiams.  After  a  spirited 
assault  of  some  two  hours'  duration,  the  Indians  abandoned 
the  attempt  upon  the  fort,  and  retreated,  carrying  with  them 
their  dead  and  wounded. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1748,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

VIII. 

LAST  FRENCH-AND-INDIAN  WAR — 1753-63. 

We  now  come  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  French-and- 
Indian  war.  During  the  continuance  of  its  active  movements 
in  the  field,  from  1755  to  1759,  great  armies  marched  through 
the  old  northern  war-paths  of  the  wilderness,  dyeing  its  streams 
with  blood  and  filling  its  wild  meadows  with  thousands  of 
nameless  new-made  graves.  At  its  close  the  sceptre  of  the 
French  kings  over  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  dropped  from 
their  hands  forever. 

The  Hampshire  County  Regitnent,  under  Col.  Ephraifti  Wil- 
liams, at  Lake  George  in  1755. — In  the  summer  of  1755  a 
regiment  was  raised  in  Hampshire  County  to  accompany  the 
expedition  of  that  year  against  Crown  Point  commanded  by 
Col.  (afterward  Sir)  William  Johnson.  The  command  of 
this  Hampshire  County  regiment  was  given  by  Governor 
Shirley  to  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  the  hero  of  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  English  forces 
under  Col.  Johnson  had  reached  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  and 
were  encamped  there  awaiting  the  construction  of  boats  to 
transport  them  to  Crown  Point,  when,  on  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  French. 
Baron  Dieskau,  in  command  of  the  French  forces,  had  ad- 
vanced the  evening  before,  with  a  large  force  of  French  regu- 
lars, Canadians,  and  Indians,  to  within  two  miles  of  Fort 
Edward,  on  the  Hudson, — then  called  Fort  Lyman, — with 
the  intention  of  attacking  that  place.  But  his  Indians  were 
afraid  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  and  he  turned  toward 
Lake  George  to  attack  Col.  Johnson's  forces  in  the  rear. 
Col.  Johnson,  hearing  of  the  movement  of  the  French  on 
Fort  Edward,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  sent  Col. 
Williams,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  and  two  hundred 
Mohawks,  led  hy  their  chief.  King  Hendrick,  to  the  relief 
of  its  garrison,  not  knowing  that  Dieskau  had  changed  his 
course.  Dieskau,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Col.  Williams, 
formed  his  men  into  an  ambuscade  at  the  distance  of  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  English  camp.  Williams,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  led  by  the  Mohawks,  marched  unsuspectingly 
into  the  jaws  of  death.  Upon  entering  the  ambuscade  the 
English  received  a  terrible  fire.  Col.  Williams  was  soon 
killed,  and  King  Hendrick  mortally  wounded.  Upon  the 
death  of  their  commander  the  English  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
camp  on  Lake  George.  The  French  followed,  and  fiercely 
attacked  the  English  camp.  After  a  four  hours'  fight  the 
French  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  leaving  their  com- 
mander, the  Baron  Dieskau,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

The  loss  in  both  engagements  was,  on  the  English  side,  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  killed  and  ninety-six  wounded.  The 
Hampshire  County  regiment  suffered  most  severely  of  all. 
Forty-six  were  killed  and  twentj'-four  wounded. 

Besides  Col.  Williams,  the  officers  of  this  regiment  killed 
were  Maj.  Noah  Ashley;  Capts.  Moses  Porter,  Jonathan 
Ingersol,  and  Elisha  Hawley  ;  Lieuts.  Daniel  Pomeroy,  Simon 
Cobb,  and  Nathaniel  Burt ;  and  Ensigns  John  Stratton  and 
Reuben  Wait. 
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'I'lui  news  oi'  this  victory  was  iMicci vcd  willi  K'''""'  .i".y  ''.Y 
till)  coloiiiiiM,  but,  it  l)i'ou;;li(,  hditow  into  iimiiy  u  lioiiHi  in  tlio 
vall(!y  of  tli(!  (!oiiii('cticut  in  Miissiicliiisetts.  Ono-foiirtli  of 
tln^  sliiiu  wci'o  iVoiii  lluiii|)sliii'(!  County.  Tlio  ddutli  of  ('ol. 
VVilliiiMis  WHS  ('siK^ciiilly  liinicntcd.  A  nioniini(!Ut  now  nuirkH 
tli(^  spot  wlicrc  he  fell  on  llii'  field  of  that  " bloody  inoriiiiif^' 
scout,"  but  bis  most  enduring  iiionumont  is  the  eollej^e  h(! 
founded,  wliicli  bears  his  name,  and  is  situated  near  the  site  of 
his  beloved  Fort  Massachusetts. 

The  war  moved  sullenly  on  for  fo\ir  yeai-s  more,  until  i),W'.- 
bec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Wolfe.  J5ut  to  follow 
its  long  train  of  events  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  As  late  as  the  inonjh  of  March,  1758,  the  Indians  from 
time  to  time  committed  depredations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  but  at  length  peace  came  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  war-worn  English  colonics. 

The  war  was  virtually  ended  in  1759,  but  the  peace  of 
Paris  was  not  concluded  until  the  7th  day  of  February,  1703. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  people  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  had  sown  in  terror  for  the  Indian  to  reap  in  blood. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  —  THE  HAMP- 
SHIRE COUNTY  MINUTE-MEN  OF  APRIL,  1776— 
COL.  PORTER'S  REGIMENT. 

I. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  the  final  result,  the  sure 
outcome,  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  held  by  the 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  Fathers  from  the  beginning.  Its  seed 
germinated  in  the  little  Separatist  congregation  which  met, 
in  l(i07,  at  Scrooby  Manor,  in  Lincolnshire,  England. 

The  tender  plant  was  carried  with  weary  feet  to  Holland, 
brought  to  America  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  planted  amid 
sacrifice  and  suffering  in  the  rugged  soil  of  New  England. 
Our  republic  is  the  bright  consummate  flower. 

From  the  beginning  the  New  England  people  were  restive 
under  royal  rule.  Both  the  Massachusetts  iind  Plymouth 
colonies,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war 
broke  out,  in  their  Fundamentals  and  Bills  of  Rights  set 
forth  in  the  clearest  terms  the  principle  of  no  taxation  with- 
out representation. 

This  principle  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
English  liberty,  and  its  violation  led  to  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Hardly  were  the  long  and  bloody  Indian  wars 
over,  hardly  had  the  people  of  the  colonies  begun  to  settle 
down  in  safety  in  their  no  longer  imperiled  homes  and  to 
profit  by  the  arts  of  peace,  before  a  new  danger  menaced 
them.  The  blessings  of  peace  had  been  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  enormous  waste  of  treasure,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  the  mother-country  found  herself  burdened  with  a 
debt  which  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  pay.  In  her  distress, 
she  determined  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
Parliament  assumed  to  exercise  the  most  arbitrary  power  over 
them. 

From  the  year  1764 — the  very  next  year  after  the  peace  of 
Paris — to  the  year  1775,  the  British  Parliament,  in  many  of- 
fensive and  arbitrary  ways,  directed  its  efforts  to  the  end  of 
depriving  the  provinces  of  their  liberties,  and  of  forcing  them 
to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  British  crown. 

The  men  who  at  this  time  managed  the  political  affairs  of 
England  seemed  to  lack  toth  the  wisdom  and  the  moderation 
which  could  alone  secure  to  her  the  benefit  of  her  triumphs. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  character  of  its  residents.  They  were  neither  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  country,  nor  did  they  compre- 
hend the  opinions  which  prevailed  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  the  colonics  denuindcd,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a 


right ,  c(|ualil  y  witii  their  Icllo w-subj(f(!t,s.  As  a  consoquenco 
such  oll'cnsi  ve  and  arbitrary  ni(!asur(!S  as  those  before  mention(!d 
met  with  a  most  spirited  and  delerminfid  resistance. 

As  early  as  Ajiril  5,  1764,  what  is  known  as  the  "Sugar 
Act"  was  passed  by  Parliament.  This  act  laid  a  duty  uj)on 
many  articles  that  were  imported  into  the  colonies;  among 
others,  upon  all  sugars  so  imported.  This  was  considered  by 
the  northern  colonies  as  a  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to  the 
superior  interest  in  Parliament  of  the  West  Indies. 

But  this  was  followed  by  a  still  more  obnoxious  measure. 
On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1765,  the  Stamp  Act,  having  before 
received  the  assent  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  received 
the  royal  signature.  This  ineasure  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

To  detail  the  events  which  followed  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

"  The  events,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  "  which  followed  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  Governor  Bernard,  the  arrival  of  military 
force,  the  misrepresentation  of  the  colonists  abroad,  the  re- 
fvisal  to  hear  their  petitions,  the  popular  combinations  against 
importing  British  goods,  the  struggle  between  patriotism  and 
governmental  policy  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  ever- 
memorable  and  ever-glorious  protests  against  oppression  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony,  the  collisions  of  the  sol- 
diery with  the  people  of  Boston,  the  firm  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition to  the  usurpations  of  chartered  rights,  the  traitorous  con- 
duct of  the  Governor  in  his  capacity  as  the  tool  of  the  British 
ministry,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
the  holding  of  county  meetings  and  conventions,  the  insti- 
tution of  committees  of  safety  and  correspondence, — all  these 
events,  in  which  civil  liberty  and  national  glory  were  taking 
root,  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  demonstration,  which 
sealed  in  blood,  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  the  doom  of 
British  rule  in  the  American  colonies."* 

In  this  great  struggle  the  county  of  Hampshire  was  in  no 
degree  behind  her  sister  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  in  manifesting  her  determination  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  to  the  last  extremity.  The  records  of  nearly  every 
town  in  the  county  tell  of  meetings  held  and  of  measures  de- 
vised to  assist  and  co-operate  with  their  brethren  of  the  east 
and  of  the  other  provinces.  In  the  histories  of  the  towns 
which  follow,  the  reader  will  find  copies  of  many  of  these 
records.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  Northampton  and 
Springfield  only  are  given  here,  as  well  representing  the 
general  tenor  of  them  all. 

NORTHAMPTON  TOWN  KECORDS. 
I. 

"Dec.  20,  1774. — The  inhabitants  met  in  pursuance  to  adjournment, aiul  chose 
a  committee  of  twelve  persons  to  receive,  preserve,  &  convey  such  articles  as 
.sliall  l>e  contributed  by  tlie  Inliabitants  of  this  town  for  tlie  relief  of  their  suf- 
fering brethren  in  the  Towns  of  Boston  and  Charlestown." 

II. 

"  March  4, 1776. — At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Inspection, 
and  Safety  was  chosen,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons." 

III. 

"  Oct.  'A,  1770.— Tlie  question  at  this  meeting  wa-s  put,  Whether  the  Town  will 
give  their  Consent  that  tlie  present  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  together  with  the  Council  (if  they  consent), 
in  one  body  with  the  House,  and  by  equal  voice,  should  consult,  agree  on,  and 
enact  such  a  Constitution  &  Form  of  Government  for  this  State  as  the  said  House 
of  Representatives  and  Council  as  aforesaid  on  the  fullest  and  most  mature  Delib- 
eration shall  .judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  Safety,  peace,  and  Happiness  of  this 
State  ill  all  after  succession  and  generations ;  and  it  passed  in  the  afliriiiative. 

"  The  Question  wius  then  put,  Whether  tlie  Town  would  direct  that  the  same 
be  made  Piiblick  for  the  Inspection  and  perusal  of  the  Inhabitants  before  tho 
ratification  thereof  by  the  Assembly ;  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative." 
IV. 

"March  ;i,  1777. — The  Town  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  tho  matter 
which  hail  been  debated,  viz.:  what  metbods  th(\v  would  take  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  tlie  niising  of  this  T'owirs  proportion  of  men  for  the  Continental  Army, 
and  passed  the  following  votes  thereon,  vi/,. : 

"Tliat  those  persons  that  shall  now  engage  in  the  service  aforesaid,  who  be- 

*  Holland's  History  of  Wostorii  MiisB.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  iOH. 
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longer!  to  Capt,  Allin"s  anil  Capt.  Cliapin's  Comiiany  the  last  year,  toth  offlcei-s 
and  privato*.  shall  have  full  a.>mpe!is;ition  tor  all  losses  by  them  sustaiaeil  in 
Cloaths  and  other  artiL-les,  when  such  k>sses  were  unavoidaWe,  and  not  through 
the  negligence  of  those  who  snstmned  them. 

"And  as  a  further  eui-ouragement  to  them,  or  any  other  able-bodied  men  be- 
longing to  this  tiiwn  who  will  engage  in  the  said  service, 

"The  town  Voted  that  they  and  each  of  them  shall  receive  from  the  Inliali- 
itauts  of  the  Town  of  Northampton  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  which  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  them  several  times,  viz.:  namely,  five  iwiinils  before  they  shall  march 
to  join  the  Siiid  Army,  and  five  poumls  more  shall  be  paid  to  them  or  to  their 
Order  in  the  month  of  April.  ITTS.  and  the  other  five  pounds  in  the  month  of 
April.  1779.*  And  whereas,  it  w;is  represented  to  the  Town  that  some  of  the  iu- 
faabitants  have  heretofore  fiiiled  of  doing  their  pix^xirtion  in  promoting  the 
publick  cause, 

"The  Town  voted  that  a  Lirge  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
consider  what  persons  in  the  Town  have  been  so  delinquent,  and  that  the  said 
Committee  make  out  a  list  of  such  i>ersons,  with  the  sums  affi.\ed  to  their  re- 
spective names  which  they  judge  it  will  l>e  necessiiry  for  them  to  iulvance,  in 
order  to  their  doing  their  full  prttportion  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
and  that  those  who  are  found  delinquent  as  aforesjiid,  shall  be  required  to  pay 
the  sum  so  affixed  to  their  names,  to  such  persons  as  the  Town  shall  appoint  to 
collect  the  same. 

'^The  Town  also  voted  that  the  sum  of  seventy  pounds  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Town  Treasurer,  lieing  the  Fines  of  Seventl  perscnis  who  refused  to  march 
lo  the  last  Draughts  of  the  Militia,  be  applyed  to  the  payment  of  the  bounty 
aforesaii  and  that  what  further  sums  shall  be  necessitry  1 1  make  up  the  losses 
and  pay  the  Bounty  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  Assesseil  upon  the  Polls  and  Estates  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  at  such  time  as  the  Town  shall  order. 

"April  1-5, 1777,  voted  to  increase  the  bounty  to  W  pounds." 

SPRINGFIELD  RECORDS. 
I. 

"June  27.  1774. — Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  consisting  of  nine  pereons,  and 
that  Dea.  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Capt,  Geo.  Pynchon,  Dix-t.  Charles  Pynchon,  Capt. 
Simon  Colton,  Moses  Field,  Jonathan  H.ile.  Jun.,  Ensign  Pliineas  Chapin,  James 
Sikes,  Daniel  Harris,  Be  of  this  C*jnimittee,  and  that  they  take  into  consideration 
the  two  last  articles  ojntained  in  the  Warrant,!  and  make  report  at  ye  adjourn- 
ment of  this  meeting." 

n. 

"July  12, 1774. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Town  at  the 
last  meeting,  to  take  into  Consideration  the  tivo  last  .\rticles  contained  in  the 
Warrant  for  calling  the  Meeting,  was  at  this  Jleeting  presented,  read,  and  con- 
sidered, and  ananimously  voted  and  ac<:epted,  which  report  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  This  Town,  taking  into  serious  and  deliberate  consideration  the  jjresent  dan- 
gerous situation  of  this  Province,  came  into  the  following  vote,  viz. : 

"  1st.  That  by  the  Royal  Charter  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  which  we 
have  possessed  for  near  a  Century,  and  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  recog- 
nized lx»th  by  Kings  and  Parliament,  we  are  Intitled  to  and  ought  forever  to 
enjoy  all  the  Liberties  and  Immunities  of  any  of  his  Majestie's  subjects  within 
any  of  his  Dominions,  Some  of  the  most  essential  of  which  are,  that  they  shall 
not  Ije  taxe<i,  but  with  their  own  consent,  given  in  Person  or  by  their  Represen- 
tatives, nor  Disseized  of  their  Property,  or  Condemned  to  any  Penalties  but  by 
Judgement  of  good  and  Lawfull  men  of  the  vicinage,  &c. 

"  2ndly.  That  the  Charters  of  the  CoUonies  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  and  every 
Infraction  upon  them  carefully  avoided,  as  tending  to  Interrupt  that  Harmony 
between  the  CoUonies  and  the  Parent  State  which  is  so  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  both. 

"3dly.  That  though  Great  Deference  &  Respect  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Parliament,  yet  we  can't  consider  ourselves  as  enjoying  the  liberties  and 
Immunities  of  natural,  freelxim  subjects  of  the  King  if  we  are  l^'able  to  be 
taxed  without  representation  or  tit  be  disseized  of  our  Property,  or  any  way  pun- 
ished without  the  Judgement  of  our  Peers.  Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  we  have 
so  much  as  a  Virtual  representation  in  a  Legislature  which  is  not  itself  Subject 
to  those  Lawa  which  it  imposes  upon  us. 

"  4thly.  That  the  later  Boston  Port  Act,  which  inflicfa  a  most  severe  punishment 
npon  that  tuwu  fand  in  its  o|ierations  upon  almf«t  the  whole  continent)  for  de- 
struction ma/le  of  the  pro|ierty  of  s<»me  British  merchants  by  persons  unknown, 
— and  that  l>e6jre  any  demand  of  comjtensation  was  nia/le  or  any  citation  sent  to 
the  tiwn  to  answer  for  itself, — is  a  step  that  ought  to  alarm  us  and  fill  us  with 
deep  concern. 

"  .ithly.  That  the  proposed  new  System  of  Government,  virtually  annihilating 
our  m<ist  «>«ential  f^harter  Rights,  a/lded  to  the  Boston  Port  Act,  gives  us  such 
apprehension  of  the  designs  of  a/iminis-tratiou  against  our  Liberties  as  we  have 
never  Ijefore  allowed  ourselves  Vj  entertain. 

"  Whly,  Impressed  with  just  '^nnxru  for  our  privileges,  and  at  the  same  time 
governed  by  sentiments  of  l>>yalty  our  Sovereign  and  with  warm  affection  for 
our  Mother  Ojuntrj-,  we  ardently  wi.sh  that  all  the  OjUonys  and  every  Individ- 
ual in  tfaeni  may  anite  in  some  pmdint,  peaceful,  cotistitutional  measure  for  the 


*  Voted,  March  12, 1777,  to  pay  the  fifteen  pounds  before  the  soldier  marched. 
+  The  two  last  articles  in  the  warrant  were  as  follows : 

"fith.  To  Desire  the  Clerk  of  said  Town  to  Communicate  to  the  Town  all  the 
letters  he  has  Eec'd  from  the  Town  of  Boston,  that  they  may  advise  and  act 
thereon. 

"  7thly.  To  pass  any  Resolves  respecting  the  said  letters  or  any  matters  therein 
mntaiued,  and  (j^i>xj«e  any  OmoHUVt*  for  tliat  purjiose,  and  pass  all  proijcr  vote 
there'/n,'^ 


Redress  of  our  Grievances,  the  Securities  of  our  Liberties,  &  the  Restoration  of 
union  and  mutual  Confidence  between  Great  Britiiin  &  the  Collouies. 

"7thly.  That  it  is  the  unquestionable  Right,  so  we  esteem  it,  the  indispensible 
duty,  of  the  several  CoUonies  in  this  day  to  correspond  together  and  act  in  Con- 
cert, and  we  wait  with  patience  for  the  result  of  the  approaching  Continental 
Congress. 

"  Hojiing  that,  Influenced  by  Wisdom  from  above,  they  will  recommend  those 
measures  which  shall  be  both  unoffensive  in  their  nature  and  salutary  in  their 
tendency.  And  as  it  appears  to  us  that  a  discontinuance  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
with  Great  Britain  might  serve  the  Interest  of  the  Country  in  divere  Respects, 
so,  should  any  well-digested,  prudently-regulated,  and  practicable  plan  for  this 
end  be  proposed,  we  shall  readily  accede  to  it,  &  afford  our  aid  for  the  Relief  of 
those  wiio  may  thereby  be  deprived  of  ye  means  of  substiince  as  well  as  con- 
tribute to  the  Succour  of  our  Brethren  already  Suffering  in  their  Country's  Cause. 

"Stilly.  In  the  mean  time  we  think  it  our  duty  to  e.Kpress  our  utter  abhor- 
rence of  all  such  resolves  and  measures  as  are  unnecessarily  affrontive  to  the 
British  Parliament,  and  carry  an  air  of  Insult  upon  that  Respectable  Body,  as 
well  as  all  Tumults  and  Riots  among  ourselves.  Insults  upon  men's  persons,  and 
luvations  of  their  properties.  We  are  unanimously  resolved  to  discountenance 
everything  of  this  kind,  and  to  yield  and  promote  due  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  this  Province,  To  treat  his  Majesty's  Representatives  with  all 
due  resi)ect.  To  aid  Inferior  Magistrates  in  the  Regular  Constitutional  Execu- 
tion of  the  Good  Laws  we  are  under,  and  to  support,  as  far  iis  we  are  able,  their 
Just  Influence  in  their  Respective  offices.  And  we  hope  those  Gentlemen  un- 
biased by  personal  Interest,  and  greatfuUy  remembering  that  the  favor  of  the 
People  first  raised  them  to  view,  and  recommended  to  them  the  Honours  they 
sustain,  will  readily  unite  with  us  in  all  rejisonable  and  Constitutional  means  of 
Redress.  And  though  w  e  will  in,jure  no  man  in  his  person  or  property  for  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Yet  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  continue  our 
favors  to  any  Gentlemen  wiio,  lost  to  the  sentiments  of  Gratitude  &  Humanity, 
can  coolly  sacrifice  his  Country's  liberties  to  his  ow^n  private  emolument. 

"  The  foregoing  Votes  were  passed  in  a  full  Town-Meeting  by  a  largo  Majority." 

III. 

"  July  12, 1774. — This  meeting  adjourned  to  July  2C,  1774,  at  which  meeting  it 
was  '  V<)ted,  That  the  Town  Clerk  be  directed  to  Transmit  a  cop.y  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Boston  of  the  Resolves  Passed  at  the  meeting  July  12,  1774.'  " 

IV. 

"  Sept.  20, 1774. — Voted,  That  Mr.  James  Sikes,  L'  Luke  Bliss,  Jonathan  Hale, 
Jun'',  Dan  Burt  (3d),  Edward  Chapin,  Phineas  Chapin,  William  Pynchon,  Jun', 
be  a  Conmiittee  to  prepare  the  form  of  an  Association.  Voted,  as  the  opinion 
of  this  Town,  that  there  be  County  Congress  ;  in  case  there  should  be  one,  the 
following  persons  were  chosen  Delegates  for  that  purpose,  viz.,  Doct.  Charles 
Pynchon,  Luke  Bliss,  Jonathan  Hale,  Jun^. 

"  Voted,  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  town,  that  a  Congress  be  held  at  North- 
ampton on  Thursday,  22d  day  of  September,  Inst.,  by  the  several  towns  and  Dis- 
tricts in  this  County,  if  judged  best,  and  that  the  C;^mmittee  of  Correspondence 
acquaint  the  saiil  towns  therewith. 

"Voted,  That  Dr.  Charies  Pynchon,  Luke  Bliss,  Thos.  Stebbins,  Williston, 
Seth  Stover,  Cobnrn,  Samuel  Colton,  Phineas  Chapin,  Edward  Chapin,  and  Jona- 
than Bliss  be  a  Committee  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  Subsistence  for  the 
Industrious  Poor  in  Boston. 

"Voted,  To  Choose  a  Committee  to  Correspond  with  the  Neighboritig  Towns 
in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  and  that  this  Committee  consist  of  Nine  Persons 
viz..  Dr.  Cliarles  Pynchon,  Cajit.  Geo.  Pynchon,  James  Sikes,  Nathaniel  Brow  n, 
John  Hale,  &  William  Pynchon,  .Jun'.'' 

On  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  September,  1774,  a  convention 
of  committees  from  every  town  in  Hampshire  County,  except 
Charlemont  and  Southwick,  was  held  at  Northampton.  Tim- 
othy Danielson,  of  Brimfleld,  was  Chairman,  and  Ebenezer 
Hunt,  Jr.,  of  Northampton,  Clerk.  % 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  in  substance  similar  to 
the  town  resolutions  copied  above. 

II. 

THE   ROLLS  OF  THE   HAMPSHIRE   MINUTE-MEN — HER  ROLLS 
OF  HONOR.  - 

As  none  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
occurred  in  Hampshire  County,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  notice  them  here.  The  limited  space  allotted  to 
us  in  this  chapter  cannot  be  used  to  better  purpose  than  to 
give  the  names  of  the  "Minute-Men"  of  old  Hampshire. 
These  papers,  filed  away  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  consti- 
tute her  true  rolls  of  honor.  On  them  are  recorded  the  names 
of  the  brave  men  who  first  nobly  stepped  forth  at  the  call  of 
their  country  : 

"  They  left  the  plowshare  in  the  mould, 
Tlieir  flocks  and  hearths  without  a  fold, 

And  mustered  in  their  simple  <lress. 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stern  redress." 
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For  rolls  1)1'  iiiiiiulc-incii  iiol,  t;'i\'('ii  ))<'l()\v,  rc^iidor  is  r(i- 
I'crrcil  t(i  lli(!  liistiii'ics  ol'  tlic  st^vcrul  towns  in  tliis  volume. 

I. — ^AMIIKKST,   LKVICIIUTT,  AND  HII  UT  ICHli  U  K  Y. 

"A  Minute  Roll  oi'  tlic.  ('onipiiiiy  under  the  Ooiuniiind  of 
Capt.  Rciubon  Dickinson,  in  (lol.  Woodhrid^ii's  llegt : 

"  Ciiptain,  Koubon  Dicldnson. 

"  Lientcnniit,  Zaohcnis  Croc^kcr. 

"  Second  Lieutenant,  .Joseph  Dickinson. 

"  Scrgeiints,  Daniel  Shay,  Ahralnun  Cutter,  Isaac  Marshall, 
Ezra  Wood. 

"Corporals,  Solomon  Comings,  Ebenezcr  Estman,  Adam 
Eice,  Jonathan  Dickinson. 
"Drummer,  John  Church. 

"  Privates,  Clement  Marshal,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  John  Hod- 
son,  John  Ingram,  Reuben  Dickinson,  Thos.  Norton,  John 
Estman,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  John  Dickinson,  Luke  Coffin, 
Stephen  Smith,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Eldad  Moody,  Timothy 
Green,  Azariah  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Elihu  Dick- 
i^nson,  Martin  Smith,  Keuben  Smith,  Aaron  Osgood,  John 
Wetherbee,  Saml.  Ranger,  John  Witt,  Abial  Blanchard, 
Archelos  Leonard,  Benj.-  Barrov^rs,  Jonathan  Parce,  Saml. 
Totman,  David  Bangs,  Abel  Woods,  George  Bridge,  Eph- 
raim  Barrows,  Danil  Bradley,  Wm.  Field,  Jon'n  Bartlett, 
Peter  Stanton,  Jonathan  Gilbert,  Uriah  Montagues,  Jonathan 
Graves,  Phineas  Clary,  John  Keet,  Joseph  Smith,  Elijah 
Prout,  Simeon  Smith,  William  May,  Ambrose  Williams, 
Saml.  Backman,  Silas  Ball."* 

II. — AMHERST. 

"  An  Abstract  of  Ely  Parker,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Minute- 
Men  who  went  to  Cambridge  on  the  Alarm  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775: 

"First  Lieutenant,  Ely  Parker. 

"  Sergeant,  Thomas  Bascom. 

"  Privates,  Joel  Billings,  Thomas  Hastings,  Gideon  Dicken- 
son, John  Ingram,  Noah  Smith,  Elijah  Hastings,  Reubin 
Cowles,  Enos  Coleman,  Elijah  Elmore,  John  Lee." 

III.  — AMHERST. 

"  James  Hendrick  Roll  and  account  of  the  men  that  marcht 
under  his  command  on  April  20,  1775,  to  Cambridge,  on  the 
Alarm  made  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  said  month,  by  the 
ministerial  Buchers.  Said  James  Hendrick  was  chosen  2nd 
Lieut,  in  Capt.  Thomas  Poster's  company  of  Matrossers,  in 
Col.  Ruggles  Woodbridge's  Regt.,  belonging  to  Hampshire 
County : 

"  Privates,  James  Hendrick,  Medad  Dickinson,  Ebenezer 
Petty,  Simon  Rood,  John  Brooks,  Oliver  Marsh. 

"Lieut.  Noah  Dickerson  Roll  for  the  Militia  of  Amherst 
in  the  Co.  of  Hampshire,  that  went  down  to  Cambridge  in 
the  time  of  the  Alarm  made  on  the  19th  of  Apl.,  1775,  & 
under  his  command : 

"Lieutenant,  Noah  Dickerson. 

"Sergeants,  Henry  Franklin,  David  Blodgett,  Oliver  Clapp, 
Elijah  Dickinson,  Amasa  Allen,  Lem.  Moody. 
"  Corporal,  Joel  Moody. 

"  Privates,  Stephen  Cole,  Ezekiel  Smith,  Noah  Dickin- 
son, Hezekiah  Cole,  Jacob  Warner,  Elihu  Hubbard,  Zach. 
Hawley." 

IV.  — ASHFIELD. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett  Company  from  the 
22nd  day  of  Apl.  to  the  26th,  both  days  inclusive: 
"Lieutenant,  Saml.  Bartlett. 
"  Ensign,  Saml.  Allen. 

"Sergeants,  Ephraim  Jennings,  Zebulon  Bryant. 

"Privates,  Enoch  Allen,  Jam"  Bloodworth,  Joseph  Baker, 
Amos  Crittenden,  Elias  Clarke,  Anthony  Jones,  David  Kaw, 
Nathan  Lyon,  Joseph  Lillie,  Thomas  Mclntier,  Benjamin 
Phillips,  Nath.  Sprague,  Roland  Sears,  Daniel  Shaw,  Jasher 

*  Vol.  XII.  Kevolutionary  Papers,  State  Archives. 


'J'aylor,  Sain.  Washburn,  Jsaiuli  Wasliljurn,  .Jonathan  Yca- 
nions." 

v.— JiULOHER'I'OWN.f 

"A  Muster-role  of  Cajit.  Jonathan  Bardwell's  Company  of 
Minet-Men,  in  Col.  Jonathan  Warren's  Regt.  Men's  names 
marched  on  ye  20th  Ajil.,  1775,  to  Canibi'idge: 

"(Jajitain,  Jijnathan  J5ardwell. 

"  First  Lieutenant,  Aaron  Phelps. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  Sylvanus  Howe. 

"Sergeants,  Moses  Howe,  Asa  Shuinway,  Abner  Eddy, 
Thomas  Lawrence. 

"Corporals,  Elijah  Thayer,  Philip  Bartlett,  Simeon  Bard- 
well,  .Joseph  Billings. 

"Drummer,  Elijah  Howe. 

"  Privates,  Stephen  Ayres,  Solomon  Bartlett,  John  Bard- 
well,  Abner  Coley,  Calvin  Chapin,  Matthew  Clark,  Caleb 
Dagg,  Abijah  Gale,  John  Howard,  .Jeffe  Harward,  Salmon 
Kentfleld,  Calvin  Kinsley,  .James  McGardner,  David  Pratt, 
Joseph  Kernsdale,  Solomon  Shumway,  Nathan  Shumway, 
Jonathan  Smith,  Enoch  Thair,  Asa  Sholbrooks,  .Joseph  Wil- 
liams, Obadiah  Ward,  Boardman  Williams." 

VI. — BELCHERTOWN  AND  GRANBY. 

"  Muster-roll  of  tbe  Company  that  marched  on  the  20th  of 
April,  under  the  Command  of  Capt.  John  Cowles,  in  Col. 
Woodbridge's  Regt.  : 

"  Captain,  John  Cowles. 

"  First  Lieutenant,  Asahel  Smith. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  Eleazer  Warner. 

"  Sergeants,  James  Walker,  Joseph  Law,  Gideon  Wannum, 
Elijah  Kent. 

"  Corporals,  David  Town,  John  Preston,  Elijah  Chapin,  Asa 
Smith. 

"Privates,  Dea.  Joseph  Smith,  Elijah  Dwight,  Wm.  Ken- 
field,  Gideon  Stebbins,  Phineas  Lee,  Moses  Cowles,  Asa 
Newton,  Micah  Pratt,  Thaddeus  Fairfield,  Matthew  Moody, 
David  Worthington,  Elisha  Root,  Joseph  Bardwell,  Martin 
Bardwell,  William  Bliss,  Solomon  Hannum,  Sam'l  Clark, 
Amasa  Town,  Jon.  Kentield,  David  Kenfield,  Calvin  Chapin, 
David  Bridges,  Philip  Carrier,  Israel  Cowls,  Joseph  Hulit, 
Solomon  Smith,  Levi  Shumway,  Elisha  Warner,  Benj.  Whit- 
ney, David  Church,  Eliphalet  Green,  Jno.  Lane,  Ivory  Witt, 
Fenamor  Taylor,  Benj.  Witt,  Eben''  Taylor,  Ezekl.  Barthon, 
Abiather  Vinton,  Jesse  Gilbert,  David  Patrick,  James  Gideon, 
James  Preston,  Sam'l  Dickinson,  Aaron  Ayres,  Rob't  Owens, 
Luther  Ranger,  Eleazer  Ayres,  Aaron  Bartlett,  Plyny 
Dwight." 

VII. — BLANDFORD  AND  MURRAYFIELD  (CHESTER). 

"  Muster-roll  of  the  Minute-men  under  Capt.  John  Fergu- 
son in  Col.  Timothy  Danielson's  Regt.,  Apl.  20,  1775: 
"  Captain,  John  Ferguson.  J 
"  First  Lieutenant,  David  Hamilton.  J 
"  Second  Lieutenant,  Silas  Noble.  J 
"  Sergeants,  James  Wiett,J  James  Stewart.  J 
"Privates,  Moses  Ker,{  George  Black, J  Timothy  Blair, J 
Ashable  Black,  Joseph  Baird,J  John  Crook,  J  Cornelius  Coch- 
ran,J  Solomon  Ferguson, J  Samuel  Hamilton, J  Oliver  Knox, J 
John  Knox, J  James  Knox, J   David  Kennedy, J  John  Ken- 
nedy,{  William  Mitchell, J  Alexander  Morgan, J  John  Pro- 
ven,J  Matthew  Proven, J  .Jehiel  Stewart, J  Spence  Stewart, { 
John  Savage, {  Thomas  Smith, {  .John  Wheeler, J  William 
More,^    David   Blair, ^  Jonathan   Henry, ^  John  Lucore,| 
Thomas  Elder, ^  Reuben  Boies, ^  Robert  Blair, §  Joel  Boies. ^" 

VIII. — BRIMFIELD. 

"A  Muster-roll  made  up  by  Capt.  James  Sherman  in  Col. 
Pynchon's  Regt.,  who  marched  on  the  Alarm  of  the  19th 
Apl.,  1775:  

t  Vol.  II.,  piige  207. 

t  Sfivvpcl  Olio  wock  ami  three  days. 

J  Served  two  weeks  and  six  days. 
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•■  Captain.  James  Sherman. 

••First  Lieutenant,  Pliineas  Sherman. 

•■  Second  Lieutenant,  Jo°  Thomson. 

••Sergeants,  John  Carpenter,  James  Thomson. 

•'Privates,  Benjamin  Trash,  David  Jones,  Benj.  Nelson, 
Tho^  !McChier,  Aaron  Lumhard,  Judah  Terry,  Solomon 
Janes,  Abel  Burt,  Josiah  Hill.  Isaac  Draper,  Jo°  Janes, 
Eben''  Wood.  Josh  Witham,  Calvin  Davidson,  Nat.  Collins, 
Gershom  "VThitney,  Sam  Andrews,  Nat  Danielson,  Israel 
Janes,  Abram  Sherman,  John  Thomson,  Jonas  Haynes, 
Aaron  Charles,  Benj.  Xorgan,  Eliph' Janes,  "William  Trash, 
Lemuel  Sherman,  Jo°.  Hubbard,  Joseph  Morgan,  Eph  Bond, 
Jo°  Brown,  Barth'' Brown,  George  Shaw,  George  Sherman, 
John  Blashfield.  Abner  Carpenter,  Wm.  Haynes,  Abner  Mis- 
hill.  James  Sheman,  Jr.,  Oliver  Mason,  Zadock  Nichols, 
Joseph  Browning,  Azarah  Cooley.'' 

IX.  CHESTER. 

••  A  Muster-roll  of  the  Minute-Men  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  David  Shephard  in  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy's  Egt. ,  who 
marcht  down  to  Cambridge  in  the  Alarm,  ApL,  1775  : 

"  Captain,  David  Shephard. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  James  Clark. 

'•  Sergeants,  Gershom  Eust,  John  Mclntire. 

■•  Fifer,  Kussell  Dewey. 

••  Privates,  George  Williams,  Nathan  Wright,  Benj.  Wright, 
Edwd.  Wright,  Jr.,  John  Blair,  Asa  Gould,  Benj.  Edson, 
James  Geers,  Archelaus  Anderson." 

X.  C02»WAT  AXD  MOXTAGUE. 

'•A  Muster-roll  of  the  Minute  Company  commanded  by 
Eobert  Oliver  in  ye  Eegt.  Commanded  by  Saml.  Williams, 
who  marched  for  the  relief  of  the  Country-,  April  ye  22d,  1775: 

••  Captain,  Eobert  Oliver. 

••  Lieutenant,  Asahel  Gunn. 

'•Second  Lieutenant,  Saml.  Weels. 

"  Clerk,  Alexander  Oliver. 

"Sergeants,  Abel  Dunsmore,  Jonathan  Whitney,  David 
Patterson. 

••  Corporals,  Ezra  Smead,  Gersham  Farnsworth,  Aber  Pack- 
ard, Bufus  Smith. 

"Privates,  John  Goodcoit,  Moloch  Maynard,  James  Gil- 
more,  Matthew  Graves,  Tho^  Nutting,  Jonathan  Dunham, 
Wm.  Farnsworth,  Eben''  Allen,  Daniel  Newhall,  Jabez 
Newhall,  Daniel  Davison,  Caleb  Beals,  Aaron  How,  Benj. 
Whitney,  Eben''  Hart,  John  Herbert,  Sherebiah  Lee,  Stephen 
Temple,  Joseph  Eice,  Jesse  Harrington,  Moses  Snow,  Isaiah 
Harton,  Lamberton  Cooper,  John  Thwing,  Oliver  Whitmore, 
Eobert  Hamilton,  Elijah  Smith,  Ebenezer  Groves,  Samuel 
Gunn,  Samuel  Taylor,  Ebenezet  Marsh,  Caleb  Benjamin, 
Elihu  Clapp,  Ira  Leat,  Nathan '1  Taylor,  Joshua  Graves, 
Joel  Adams,  Samuel  Larance,  .Sylvanus  Lartel,  Daniel  Ba- 
kers, Simeon  Cox."' 

XI. — GEAXVILLE. 

"  A  Mu.5ter-rol]  of  the  Minute-Men  Company  that  marched 
from  Granville  ye  29th  ApL,  1775  : 
"  Captain,  Stebbins  Ball.* 
"First  Lieutenant,  Lern'l  Bancroft.* 
"Second  Lieutenant,  Jesse  Munson.f 

"Sergeants,  John  Stiles,f  Benjamin  Stow,*  Elijah  Stiles,f 
Joel  Bancroft.* 

"  Corporals,  Ebenezer  Smith,  j  Jacob  Bates,*  John  Corn- 
well,*  Jonathan  Torbs.* 

"  Fifer,  Mirrick  Hitchcock.* 

"Private.?;  John  Wright,! Asher  Granger,!  Ebenezer  Cur- 
tiss.f  Linus  Bates.f  Lem'l  Hane.s,f  David  Eose,t  Reuben 
Hickcox.j  Ebenezer  B.  Gould,*  Ebenezer  Barlow,*  Elijah 
Piose,*  Gad  P^ose,*  Peter  Gibbons,*  Amo.s  Clark,*  Jesse  Mil- 
ler *  Eiwsel  Eose  *  Albert  Black,*  Fenner  Foster,*  Daniel 


Eose,'^-  Israel  Coe,*  Seth  Granger,*  John  Bancroft,*  Daniel 
Cooley,*  George  Hubbard,*  Abner  Barlow,*  Eber  Spelman,* 
Eichard  Brown,*  Jonathan  Eose,'*^  Ephraim  Munson,*  Jere- 
miah Griswold,*  Stephen  Wright,*  Abner  Eose.*" 

XII.  GREENWICH. 

"  Muster-roll  of  Part  of  a  Company  of  Militia  in  the  Eegt. 
whereof  Elijah  Porter,  Esq.,  was  Col.,  commandid  by  Thomas 
Weeks,  2nd  Lieut.,  who  marched  21st  ApL,  1775,  In  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  America  : 

"Second  Lieutenant,  Thomas  Weeks. 

"  Sergeant,  Jabez  Upham. 

"  Corporals,  Aaron  Abbot,  Peter  Eussel. 

"  Privates,  Jabez  Groos,  William  Fisk,  William  Paterson." 

XIII. — GREENWICH. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  Capt.  Joseph  Hooker's  Company  of 
Minute-Men  to  the  Eegt.  whereof  Euggles  Woodbridge,  Esq., 
was  Col.,  who  marched  on  the  20th  April,  1775  : 

"  Captain,  Joseph  Hooker. 

"First  Lieutenant,  Isaac  Gray. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  Josiah  Willison. 

"  Sergeants,  John  McCarn,  Simon  Stone,  John  McWhorter, 
Thomas  McMiller. 

"Corporals,  Darius  Price,  Eobert  Field,  Joseph  Hinds, 
Moses  Stone. 

"Privates,  William  Baxter,  Thomas  Horth,  Benj.  Fields, 
Timothy  Hinds,  Nahum  Powers,  Thomas  McCluer,  Daniel 
Plumley,  Joseph  Field,  Luke  Hitchcock,  James  Felton,  Joel 
Chase,  Elijah  Wares,  Jabez  Town,  Ephraim  Woodward, 
Thomas  Tenant,  Elisha  Train,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Isaac 
Hunter,  Solomon  Hinds,  Ezekiel  Lampson,  William  Shearer, 
William  Hoskins,  William  Crossett,  Thomas  Thompson,  Wil- 
liam Gilinor,  Alexander  Conckey,  Zenas  Conckey,  John  John- 
son, Alexander  Conckey,  Jr.,  Eliot  Gray,  John  Crosset,  Seth 
Muzza,  John  Thompson,  Matthew  Clark,  John  Donnally, 
Isaac  Conckey,  David  Abercumbie,  Eliphalet  Town,  James 
McCluer." 

XIV. — HATFIELD. 

"Muster-roll  of  Captain  Chapin  Minet  Company  that 
marched  the  20th  of  April  to  26th,  Loath  days  Inclusive. 
Col.  John  Fellows'  Eegiment  :| 

"Captain,  Israel  Chapin. 

"Lieutenant,  Beres  Bardwell. 

"  Ensign,  William  Watson. 

"Sergeants,  Nathaniel  Sartwell,  Joseph  Belding,  Eobert 
Weir,  Nathaniel  Sylvester. 

"Corporals,  Samuel  Wails,  Able  Scott,  James  Pach,  John 
Lewis. 

"  Drummer,  Phineas  Frary. 

"Fifers,  Ebenezer  Frary,  Luces  Graves. 

"  Privates,  Moses  Ellies,  Timothy  Alvord,  Esea  Fair, 
Ebenezer  Burris,  James  Baskin,  Isten  Cole,  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson, Zenas  Field,  Jotham  Hitchcock,  Elihu  Hastings,  David 
Morton." 

XV. — HATFIELD. 

"  Capt.  Perez  Graves  marched  with  a  company  of  thirty- 
five  on  the  21st  of  April,  1775,  to  Ware  and  returned  home, 
being  in  service  two  days. 

"  Captain,  Perez  Graves. 

"Lieutenants,  Seth  Murray,  Silas  Smith,  Elijah  Colman. 
"Drummer,  Nehemiah  Waite. 

"  Privates,  Silas  Graves,  John  Makins,  Sam  Bodman,  Wm. 
Bodman,  Levi  Makins,  Thos.  Potter,  Moses  Warner,  Abia 
Billing,  Ganiss  Crofts,  John  Ballard,  John  Smith,  Jo"  Ed- 
son,  Salmon  Morton,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Josiah  Otis,  Benj. 
Wells,  Elihu  Smith,  Joel  Smith,  Gideon  Dickinson,  Andrew 
Crawford,  Elihu  Morton,  Elijah  Mercy,  Seth  Tubs,  Jacob 


♦Enlisted. 


f  Eetumed. 


X  This  company  enlisted  for  and  served  seven  days. 
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Moshor,  Joseph  Pdiuis,  Wm.  Ilowiird,  IJcnj.  Smilli,  SiiliiKni 
■Wiiilo,  Irn  Wailo." 

XVI.  —  l.()N(iM  lOADdVV. 

"A  MusUu'-roll  of  a  Militia  Company  of  tho  town  of 
Springfidld  that  nmstored,  in  oi-di'.v  to  assist  our  JJrcthren  at 
Loxinton,  on  tho  21st  clay  of  April,  A.i).  1775,  undc^r  the  forii- 
niand  of  Lieut.  David  Hurt  and  Lieut.  .Jonathan  IToh; ;  said 
Company  marelied  to  Hrookfield,  and  there  rcc'd  orders  to 
return. 

"  Pirst  Lieutenant,  David  Burt. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  J.  Hole. 

"  Sergeants,  Ebenezer  Colton,  Samuel  Keepc. 

"  Corporals,  Nathaniel  Ely,  Josiah  Cooley. 

"Privates,  Abner  Cotton,  John  Cotton,  Ebenezer  IJliss 
(2d),  Aaron  Bliss,  Saml.  Smith,  David  White,  John  Aekley, 
Elijah  Burt,  Kichard  Woodworth,  Oliver  King,  Nehemiah 
Kumrill,  Thomas  Stebbins,  Saml.  Morgan,  James  Parker, 
Gad  Lamb,  Ebenezer  Stebbins,  Saml.  Burt." 

XVII. — MONTAGUE. 

"A.  Muster-roall  of  Capt.  Thomas  Grover  Company,  as 
Minnet-Men,  Commanded  by  Col.  Williams,  of  a  Minnet 
Eegt.  forces  of  America  alarmed  Ap'l  19"',  1775: 

"  Captain,  Thomas  Grover. 

"  Lieutenants,  John  Adams,  Josiah  Adams. 

"Sergeants,  Philip  Ballard,  Simeon  King,  Asa  Fuller,  Jo- 
siah Burnham. 

"  Drummer,  Elisha  Phillips. 

"Privates,  Elisha  Wright,  David  Sprague,  Til  Barthrick, 
Henry  Ewers,  Elias  Sawyer,  William  Allis,  Asa  Smith,  Joel 
Perkins,  Jonathan  Harvey,  Moses  Brooks,  Uriah  Weaks, 
John  Brooks,  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Bardwell,  Thomas 
Whiting,  David  Burnham,  ISTathaniel  Nichols,  Eeuben 
Granby,  Joshua  Combs,  Joseph  Combs,  Elisha  Trizel,  Joshua 
Searls,  Zedodiah  Allis,  John  Ewers,  Moses  Harvey." 

XVIII. — NOBTHAMPTON. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  the  Minute  Company  of  Capt.  Jo°  Al- 
len in  Genl.  Pomeroy's  Eegt.,  April  20,  1775: 

"  Captain,  Jonathan  Allen.* 

"First  Lieutenant,  Oliver  Ljnnan.* 

"Second  Lieutenant,  James  Shephard.f 

"  Sergeants,  Jonathan  Stearns,*  Asahel  Clapp,*  Abner  Ly- 
man,* Josiah  Dickinson. f 

"Drummer,  John  Strong. f 

"  Fifer,  John  Bibbins.f 

"  Corporals,  Elihu  Boot,*  Ithamar  Strong,*  Spencer 
Phelps,*  Elizur  Wright.* 

"  Privates,  Seth  Hunt,*  Jedadiah  Smith,*  EleazAir  Strong,* 
Jonathan  Pomeroy,*  Eichard  Clarke,*  Chester  Kellogg,* 
William  Colder,*  Jonas  Clark,*  Joseph  Parsons,*  Noah  Cook,* 
Eliab  Alvord,*  John  Bullard,*  Alvord  Edwards,*  James 
Taylor,*  Nathan  Strong,*  Noah  Parsons,*  John  Brown,* 
William  Willis,*  Elisha  Allen,*  Simeon  Pomeroy,*  Timothy 
Dady,*  Lyman  Clark,*  Elias  Thayer,*  Daniel  Strong,*  Na- 
thaniel Phelps,*  Paul  Clapp,*  Joseph  Arvin,*  Daniel  Burt, 
Elihu  Bellows,*  Simeon  Judd,*  Eussell  Clark,*  Michael 
McDonnell,*  Oliver  Edwards,*  Cyrus  Fanning,*  Joseph 
Coots,*  Hezekiah  Hutchins,*  Pliny  Pomeroy,*  Lutlier  Pome- 
roy,! Solomon  Allen, |  Warham  Warner. f" 

XIX. — PALMKR. 

"  Capt.  David  Speer's  Muster-roll  in  Col.  Pynchon  Eegi- 
ment  of  Militia,  who  marched  from  Palmer  In  the  Alarm,  on 
the  19">  of  Ap'l,  1775: 

"  Captain,  David  Speer. 

"First  Lieutenant,  Eobert  Hunter. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  David  King. 

"Sergeants,  Samuel  McLannotheii,  Samuel  Buel,  Stephen 
]51ackman,  John  Allen  McKlwane. 


"  Coi-pornls,  Ki'iiiiii  Shaw,  I)anii-1  King,  Joseph  Shaw,  Luke 
llitclicock. 

"Privates,  Johii  King,  Jolm  Slicrer,  Tho"  McLanethan, 
David  Brattei's,  Joshua  McMarter,  Jonas  Tylaer,  Daniel 
J)odg(i,  Joseph  Mc'Nall,  Andriiw  Brown,  Sin)eon  Graves, 
Elea/,(^r  Bishop,  Seth  Bishop,  David  Sha,w,  Itohert  Burns, 
(ji(l(Min  King,  Wm.  Shearer,  Josiah  i.)enny,  Wm.  Sloan, 
AsIkt  Cooley,  Simon  Burroughs,  Henry  Thompson,  Moses 
Lammon,  Obadiah  Brown,  Jno.  Allen  Smith,  Jno.  Gardner, 
Nathan'l  Eoger,  Gideon  Graves,  Uriah  Ward,  Eufus  Thomp- 
son, Jno.  Morse,  Jno.  Gibson,  Adonijali  Jones,  Solomon 
Cummings." 

XX.  — HPKINOKI  KLD. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  tho  Company  of  Miiuite-Men  that 
marched  from  Springfield  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Col- 
onies, Apl.  20,  1775,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Andrew 
Colton  : 

"Major,  Andrew  Colton. 

"  Privates,  Sol.  Brewer,  Jno.  Cotton,  Thos.  Bates,  Matthew 
Keep,  Benj.  Colton,  Jun.,  Abijah  Edson,  Jno.  Burt,  Jun., 
Jacob  Kellogg,  Moses  Harris,  Joseph  Kellogg,  Jun.,  Oliver 
Burt,  Eobt.  Stevens,  Jacob  Chapin,  Oliver  Field,  Eleazer 
Chapin,  Medad  Stebbins,  Jonah  Cooley,  Simeon  More,  Thos. 
Hale,  Jun.,  Seth  Storer  Coburn." 

XXI.  — SOUTHWICK. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  the  Minute  Company  that  came  from 
Southwick,  Apl.  20,  1775: 

"Privates,  Silas  Fowler, J  George  Grainger,!  John  Eeent,J 
Jesse  Dunham,!  Elijah  Hough, J  Jonathan  Haies,J  John 
Campbell,!  Eoger  Eost,!  Zenas  Graves,!  Saml.  Olds,!  Israel 
Loomis,!  Stephen  Eussell,!  Moses  Campbell,!  Thomas  Camp- 
bell,! Ezekiel  Graves,^  Levi  Bradley, J  John  Stevenson,^  Is- 
rael Haies,§  Amos  Loomis, §  Noah  Loomis, g  Silas  Stephens,^ 
Elijah  Harmon,!  Wm.  Campbell, |  James  Nelson,^  Amos 
Ives.§" 

XXII. — SOUTHWICK. 

"Southwick,  Apl.  20,  1775.— A  Muster-roll  of  the  Minet 
Company  of  Southwick,  commanded  by  Capt.  Silas  Fowler, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  who  were  all  able,  effect- 
ive men,  and  were  all  marched  on  the  21st  day  of  Apl.,  1775,  for 
Eoxbury,  and  arrived  att  Eoxbury  the  29th  day  of  April 
aforesaid,  and  joined  the  Eegt.  commanded  by  Col.  Danielson 
and  Col.  Wm.  Shepherd,  his  Let.,  and  Borded  and  Beeded  and 
Vittled  our  selves  During  the  march,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  upon  our  own  Coast : 

"  Captain,  Silas  Fowler. 

"  Lieutenant,  George  Granger. 

"Ensign,  .John  Keent. 

"  Sergeants,  Levi  Dunham,  Elijah  Hough,  Jonathan  Houis. 
"  Corporals,  John  Campbell,  Amos  Ives,  Wm.  Campbell. 
"Fifer,  Zenas  Graves. 

"Privates,  Israel  Loomis,  .John  Stephenson,  Noah  Loomis, 
Silas  Stephens,  Elijah  Harmon,  Ezekiel  Graves,  Moses  Camp- 
bell, Israel  Haies,  Amos  Loomis,  Eoger  Eoot,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, Sam'l  Olds,  Levi  Bradley,  James  Nelson,  Stephen 
Eussell. 

"  14  men  were  in  service  21  days  ;  11  men  were  in  service 
11  days." 

XXIII. — SOUTH  HAMPTON  AND  NORWICH. 

"  Muster-roll  of  Capt.  Pomeroy  men  that  marched  Apl. 
21st,  1775: 

"  Captain,  Lemuel  Pomeroy. 

"  Lieutenant,  David  Scott. 

"  Second  Lieutenant,  Abner  Pomeroy. 

"Sergeants,  Tim"  Clapp,  Dan'l  Kortland,  Elihu  Strong, 
Lemuel  Burt. 

"Corporals,  James  Tearnnan,  Aaron  Clapp,  Solomon  Blair, 
Paul  Sheldon. 


*  Enlisted. 


t  Returned. 


t  Served  two  weeks  and  two  days. 


§  Served  one  week  and  one  day. 
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Druinnier,  Dan  Luddington. 
"  Fifer.  Abner  Clark. 

■■Privates.  Xoah  Lyman,  Xath'l  Dodd,  Israel  Sheldon, 
Roger  Miller,  Solomon  Strong,  Eber  Eglestone,  Tim  Clark, 
Sam'l  Edwards,  Eli  Danks,  Xathan"!  Searls,  Asliael  Har- 
man,  Stephen  Clapp,  Jacob  PomeroY,  Moses  Clark,  Ezekiel 
Wood,  Gershom  Pomeroy,  Ebenezer  Gee,  David  Crow,  Thos. 
Crow.  Jon.  Frost.  Sam'l  Fobes,  Wm.  Fobes,  Chas.  "Williams, 
Isaac  "Williams.  John  Tiffany,  Asa  Cook,  George  How,  Jehiel 
Egglestone,  John  Crossett,  Je^se  Joy." 

XXIV.  SOUTH  HADLEY, 

••  A  Roll  of  Capt.  Xoah  Goodman  Company  of  Southadley 
who  marched  in  defense  of  American  liberty  on  the  Alarm 
last  April,  occasioned  by  Lexington  fight : 

"  Captain,  Xoah  Goodman. 

■'  Privates.  Joseph  Swan,  Sen.,  Peter  Pendergrass,  Eliphalet 
Galord.  Dan  Comstock,*  Joseph  Smith,*  Nathaniel  Ingra- 
ham,*  Timothy  Hilord,*  Oliver  Taylor.*  David  Nash,*  Toby 
White,*  Selor  Sword,*  Jon.  Hoffard,*  "Wm.  Waite,*  Jon. 
Mashel,*  Oliver  Galord.  '* 

X.W. — WEST  SPRINGFIELD. 

'■  A  Minute-roll  of  the  Company  under  the  Command  of 
Capt.  Enoch  Chapin.  marched  Apl.  20th,  1775: 
*•  Captain,  Enoch  Chapin, 
"  First  Lieutenant.  Samuel  Flower. 
"Second  Lieutenant,  Luke  Day. 

"  Sergeants.  Abiathar  Robinson,  Joseph  "White,  Joel  Leon- 
ard. William  Kendell,  Jacob  Day. 

■■  Corporals,  .'^am  l  Dumbleton,  Timothy  Leonard,  Daniel 
AVhite.  John  Killum,  Pelatiah  Bliss. 

•■  Fifers,  Jared  Smith,  Andrew  Goss. 

•  Privates,  Joshua  Guile,  Thos.  Francis,  Oliver  Dewej', 
Abel  Chapin,  Thos.  Green.  John  Inglesbee,  Joshua  Chapman, 
Thomas  Trescott,  Yinton  Leonard,  Mishoek  Remington, 
Edw'd  Ely,  Ebenezer  Inglesbee,  Enoch  Ely,  Gideon  Jones, 
Chancy  Taylor.  Roger  Miller,  David  Roggers,  Joseph  Young, 
Gideon  Morgan.  Oliver  Bagg.  John  Rockwell,  John  Burger, 
Abel  Cooley,  Dan  Taylor,  Lewis  Ely,  Timothy  Day,  Sam'l 
Cooper,  Benj.  Stebbins,  Judah  Bagg,  Darick  Yanhorne, 
David  Merick.  Nathaniel  King,  Simeon  Smith,  Jesse  Morgan, 
Joseph  Copley,  Joel  Day,  Jon'n  Smith,  Benj.  Loomis." 

XXVI.  WE.ST  tfPRIXGFIELD. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  the  Company  of  Minnet-Men  that 
marched  from  Springfield  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies Apl.  20th,  1775,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Andrew 
Cotton  : 

"  First  Lieutenant,  Gideon  Burt. 

"Second  Lieutenant,  Walter  P\-nchon. 

"Sergeants,  Aaron  Steel,  William  White. 

"  Corjjorab,  Ambrose  Collins,  Luther  Hitchcock. 

"Fifers,  William  Cotton  (.3''j,  David  Justus  Chapin. 

"  Drummer,  Lewi.s  Chajnn. 

"Centinels,  Jeduthan  Sanderson,  Lsrael  Chapin,  Sam'l 
Gridley,  Alexander  Bliss,  Aaron  Par.sons,  Jan.,  Aaron  Ferry, 
Gad  Horton,  Sam  l  Bliss,  James  Na.sh,  Abel  Hancock,  Jun., 
Geo.  Wright,  Jun.,  Matthew  Langdon,  Jun.,  Peter  Coulton, 
John  Stedman. 

"Privates,  Abner  Russell,  Asahel  Cooley,  John  Warner, 
Jun.,  Ju.stin  Smith,  .Sam'l  Edson,  Patrick  Nugent,  Benj.  Par- 
sons, Jon.  Ingersoll,  Calvin  Bliss,  Henry  Stiles,  Luther  Cotton, 
Abner  CVxjley,  Sarnuel  Parsons,  Noah  Bliss,  Joseph  King, 
Caleb  Cof^ley,  Jun.,  Zadoc  Bliss,  Ebenezer  Romerill,  James 
Taylor,  Spencer  Merrick,  Sylvanus  Hall,  Moses  Bliss,  Joseph 
Parisons."  f 


*  Servwl  three  dayo. 

t  Tliia  omvMiy  wan  in  tsei  vice  one  month  and  tliree  days. 


XXVII. — WESTFIELD. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  the  Minute  Company  that  came  from 
Westfield  : 

"Lieutenant,  John  Shepherd. 
"Second  Lieutenant,  Zachariah  Bush. 

"Sergeants,  Benj.  Dewey,  Moses  Dewey,  Gideon  Shepherd, 
Asa  Noble. 

"Corporals,  Israel  Sackett,  Roger  Noble,  Benj.  Winchel, 
James  Ninocks. 

"Drummer,  Ruggles  Winchel. 
"  Fifer,  Jedediah  Taylor. 

"  Privates,  William  Welch,  James  Colverson,  Jas.  Derrick, 
Jarod  Plumb,  Stephen  Dewey,  David  Taylor,  Wm.  Robin- 
son, Martin  Root,  Eliab  Dewey,  Ashbel  Noble,  Abijah  Dewey, 
Aaron  Chapman,  David  Ross,  Jon"  Smith." 

XXVIII.  — WOKTHINQTON. 

"  Muster-roll  of  Capt.  Webber's  company  that  marched 
frimi  Worthington  the  20th  day  of  April,  1775: 
"  Captain,  Eben''  Webber. 

"Sergeants,  Jere  Kinne,  Jo"  Prentice,  Joshua  Morse,  Ger- 
shom Randall. 

"  Drummer,  Anthony  Morse. 
"  Fifer,  Ezek'l  Gardner. 

"Privates,  Abnor  Dwelle,  Tho''  Cleveland,  Stephen  Clap, 
Eben  Leonard,  Eph™  Wheeler,  Reuben  Gardner,  Moses  Buck, 
David  Curtis,  Nehim  Gates,  Jonas  Pettingall,  Elisha  Kinne, 
Lem'l  Clap,  Stephen  Fitch,  Constant  Wilber,  Sam.  Crosby, 
John  Watt,  He7>  Mahuram,  Daniel  Morse,  W™  Barn,  Nat. 
Daniels,  Jr.,  John  Anson,  Natli  Daniels,  Elias  Gilbert,  John 
Skiff." 

XXIX.  — WILLIAMSBURG. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  Captain  Abel  Thayer  Company  that 
marched  the  21st  Apl.,  1775: 

"  Lieutenant,  William  Bodman. 

"Privates,  Isaiah  Dwite,  Isaac  Warren,  Daniel  Ball, 
Ephniim  Fisher,  Aaron  Hemingway,  William  Reed,  Jona- 
than Warner,  James  Hunt,  Jonathan  Munrow." 

XXX. — WHATELY  AND  HATFIELD. 

"  Muster-roll  of  the  Minnet-Men  of  Captain  Chapin's  Com- 
pany that  Marched  the  20th  Apl.,  1775,  and  returned  Home: 

"  Privates,  John  Dickinson,  Gad  Wait,  Thomas  Potter,  Seba 
Scott,  Ebenezer  Fitch,  Ezekiel  Mieldis,  Isaac  Miller,  Line 
Meetings,  William  Young." 

XXXI. — CAPT.  .lOSEPH  THOMPSON'S  COMPANY. 

"A  Muster-roll  of  a  Minet  Company  Commanded  by  Capt. 
Joseph  Thompson  In  Col.  Timothy  Danielson's  Regt. : 
"Captain,  Joseph  Thompson. 

"Sergeants,  Aaron  Mighill,  Joseph  Hoar,  Joseph  Morgan, 
Thomas  Lambert,  Thomas  Bliss,  Jonathan  Brown,  David 
Morgan. 

"  Corporals,  John  Harris,  Joseph  Hitchcock,  Judah  Stibens. 

"  Privates,  Zedadiah  Abbot,  Jonathan  Charles,  Aaron  Lum- 
bard,  Elijah  Hitchcock,  Eldad  Hitchcock,  Jacob  Hitchcock, 
Aaron  Morgan,  Solomon  Charles,  Hanniah  Ebinrod,  John 
Stebbens,  Samuel  Sharmar,  Samuel  Bond,  Daniel  Livermore, 
William  Blashfield,  John  Bliss,  Bryan  Sherman,  Daniel 
Moffat,  Henry  Abbot,  Edward  Bond,  Stoddard  Cadey,  Elijah 
Jay,  Medad  Hitchcock,  Hebi  Hitchcock,  Reuben  Lilley, 
Thos.  Lunibard,  Joseph  Lilley,  Nathaniel  Miller,  Adam 
Townley,  Gad  Townley,  Joseph  Tucker,  Jesse  Bement, 
William  Davis,  Thomas  Shearman,  Ozer  Blashfield,  Nath'l 
Chickering,  Jon"  Morgan." 

XXXII. — GREENFIELD. 

"Capt.  Agrippa  Wells'  Muster-roll  in  Col.  Sam'l  Wil- 
liams' Regt.  of  Minute-Men  who  marched  from  Greenfield 
on  the  Alarm,  Apl.  ye  19,  1775: 

"Captain,  Agrippa  Wells. 

"Lieutenant,  Ezekiel  Foster. 
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i<  Sd'n'ciiiils,  Olixcr-  A  I  liri'l.iiii ,  Klijnli  K  iiif;-,slcy,  Dun.  (Jors. 

"  Corpornls,  Asiipli  Alh^ii,  Jdliu  VVt'lls,  Kbon'' iScotl. 

"  I'riviiUis,  Siimiu^l  Turmir,  Siiiu'l  Hlmlluck,  J)iuiiol  (llia|iiii, 
'J'hoiiuis  Jliiiit,  Dnvid  Diivis,  Win.  Cluidwick,  Klii>lni/,  (Miilds, 
8iuu'l  Nicliols,  Siini'l  DciiM,  tjoliii  I)(!W('y,  Lcjunus  Dcwcy. 

"  Liout(^niiJil.,  Joscpli  State. 

"Sorgciuits,  .Joel  (Jhiijiin,  Ariel  Jlindsdcll. 

"Corporal,  Caleb  Cliiii)in. 

"Privates,  Wni.  Keniphuid,  Suni'l  llsistings,  Sani'l  Cunna- 
Lel,  Elijah  Michel,  rie;4ckiah  Chapin,  Jonathan  Atherton, 
Amasa  Sniead,  Tubal  Nash,  Simeon  Allen,  Daniel  Picket, 
Hophui  Kider,  Daniel  Edwards,  Daniel  Wells,  Fannin  Wood, 
Michael  Frizzle,  John  Severance,  Moses  Ames." 

III. 

ACTION  OF  SPRINGFIELD  AND  NORTHAMPTON  ON  THE  ADOP- 
TION OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION  AND  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  above  rolls  of  the  Minute-Men  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing papers  transcribed  from  the  town  books  of  Spring- 
Held  and  Northampton,  which  show  how  such  important 
matters  were  considered  by  each  separate  town  : 

SPRINGFIELD  RECORDS. 
I. 

"Jan.  7th,  1778. — To  take  into  consideration  articles  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual union  proposed  to  be  entered  into  by  the  United  American  States,  with  the 
address  of  Congress  respecting  the  same,  and  the  address  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  pass  any  vote  or  give  any  instruction  re- 
specting the  same  The  Town  shall  think  proper. 

"  The  articles  of  Confederation,  &c.,  being  Kead,  voted,  To  choose  a  Committee 
of  five  persons  to  take  the  same  into  consideration  and  prepare  Instructions  for 
the  Representation  of  said  Town." 

II. 

"  Jan'y  26th,  1778. — The  Instruction  prepared  to  be  given  to  the  Representa- 
tives of  said  Town  was,  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the 
former  meetings,  presented,  read,  and  considered,  and  voted  that  the  same  be 
a<:cepted,  the  report  of  which  here  follows : 

"  '  To  the  Mepreseiitatifes  of  the  Town  of  Sprhigjield : 

" '  Gentlemen, — You  are  sooti  to  act  upon  the  most  interesting  matter  that  ever 
was,  or,  perhaps,  ever  will  be,  referred  to  your  Deliberation,  and  to  give  your  suf- 
frages for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  a  plan  proposed  for  the  perpetual  Union 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  Impressed  witli  a  deep  sense  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  object  for  which  we  are  contending, — Tlie  establishment 
of  Liberty  for  ourselves  and  posterity, — and  remembering  that  the  plan  of  union 
laid  before  you  is  not  to  be  temporary,  but  perpetual,  and  is  so  framed  tliat  being 
once  ratifyed  it  is  no  more  to  be  altered  without  universal  consent.  You  will, 
with  the  greatest  care,  examine  and  discuss  every  article,  paragraph,  and  sen- 
tence, compare  part  with  part,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  the  security  or 
subversion  of  publick  Liberty  may  be  ascertained  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
extend.  You  will  consider  what  were  tlie  grievances  we  complained  of  under 
the  Dominion  of  Britain,  and  from  what  causes  they  were  brought  upon  us, 
and  be  watchful  that  nothing  be  admitted  in  our  own  Constitution  which  may 
probably  produce  the  same  Evils. 

"'An  inquiry  by  what  unhappy  defect  or  error  in  the  inherent  Constitution 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  (not  excepting  those  who  have  Bled  in  the  Defence 
of  Liberty)  are  now  fallen  under  so  despotic  and  Arbitrary  Goverimient  might 
aid  you  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  good  or  ill  tendency  of  the  proposed  Con- 
federation ;  however  necessary  a  speedy  establishment  of  a  Continental  Constitu- 
tion may  be,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  too  vast  concern  to  be  hurried  into  effect.  Let 
the  foundation  be  well  laid,  that  the  building  may  be  strong  and  durable.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  we,  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  many  of  whom  have 
little  leisure  for  Political  Speculation,  should  be  so  capable  of  judging  in  a  matter 
of  this  intricate  nature  iis  you  are  whom  we  have  chosen  to  represent  us.  We 
must  confide  much  in  you  and  your  Associates ;  our  liberties  are  in  your  hands, 
and  at  your  hands  they  will  be  required.  Therefore,  proceed  with  Caution, 
Judge  Calmly ;  if  you  discover  any  thing  in  the  Confederation  dangerous  to 
Liberty  give  not  your  Voice  for  its  Ratification  till  tlie  necessary  amendments. 
Act  not  with  implicit  confidence  in  any ;  see  for  yourselves.  We  shall,  as  we 
think  our  duty,  suggest  some  things  to  you  which  deserve  your  particular  atten- 
tion. The  representation  in  Congress  appears  to  us  too  unequal.  Why  may  it 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  Taxation  1  To  the  unequal  representation  in  parlia- 
ment have  been  imputed  most  of  our  late  oppressions.  Let  us  guard  against  a 
Danger  so  fresh  in  our  experience.  The  mode  of  taxation  is  liable  to  exception  ; 
all  charges  of  War  &c.  are  to  be  born  in  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  Land  with  the  Buildings  and  Improvements  thereon  in  each  State.  Will  not 
the  Commercial  States  be  underly  eased,  and  the  Lanilecl  ones  overburthenod  by 
such  a  mode?  Why  ought  not  the  Tax  to  bo  i)roportionod  to  the  real  ability  and 
Value  of  each  state,  in  what  so  ever  that  ability  consists?  We  apprehend  the 
powers  Delegated  to  Congress  too  unlimited.  You  will  observe  that  the  Congress 
is  to  be  a  Single  House,  not  soveial  Distinct  Chambers  which  nuiy  have  an  In- 
spection over  and  check  upon  each  other ;  their  powers,  therefore,  need  to  be  the 


njoM!  i  (  iimH(  rib(»l.  By  the  CoMfedcriicy  they  nvi:  no(  only  to  order  the  Quotiis 
of  miiji  Ui  hi)  raised  in  each  state  for  a  Conliiii'rjtal  Anny,  To  Direct  the  opper- 
ation  of  the  army  when  j'aiHcci,  Ui  appoint  the  (jjeneral  Olllcers,  and  Coniniission- 
ale  olllcers  of  whatever  rank,  but  also  to  have  the  absolute  Command  of  the 
pui'se,  without  being  accountable;  and,  coUHoquently,  the  Army  will  bo  entirely 
under'  their  Inlliniiice.  Tlii^y  may  borrow  or  emit  what  Hinns  they  please,  and 
aiipriqiriate  them  at  Discretion,  only  transmitting  the  several  States  an  a<;count 
of  the  sunjH  borrowed  or  (iniittc^il ;  liiit  we  liiid  not  that  they  aie  ai^countablo  for 
the  (^xp(!ncliture  or  aiJprojjriations.  We  wish  you  Ui  Deliberate!  whetlKir  the 
Army  ami  tire  prrise  carr  safely  lodged  in  the  sarrri:  Iriiirds;  Whi:tljer-  it  be  not 
J)arigei-(nrs  that  a  sirrgle  House  chosejr  by  the  I'Cipr-esentatives  should  have  so 
lar'ge  and  uircoirtr'cjllable  a  power'.  A  Constitution,  Gentlenren,  shoulil  be  formed 
upon  a  Birjiposition  that  it  may  in  some  future  period  be  admirrister'ed  by  desigri- 
irrg  nreri. 

"'  What  has  hapjierred  in  ]Curope  may  hapiten  irr  Anrerica.  How  easy  it  is  for 
those  who  have  the  forces  and  money  of  the  people  irr  their  own  hairds  Uj  su1>- 
vei't  a  Constitution  &  establish  themselves  irr  I'ower !  We  r  ather'  chorjse  that  the 
Congress  should  oirly  ascertain  and  pr'opor'tion  the  sum  necessary  for  the  I'ublick 
service,  and  lay  the  estimate  before  the  several  legislatures,  aird  that  the  Legis- 
latures make  the  gr'arrts  for  the  supply  of  the  Corrtinerrtal  Treasury ;  we  should 
also  Desire  that  the  Congress  keep  irot  only  a  Journal  of  their  proceedings,  with 
an  entry  of  the  yeas  and  nays  upoir  evei'y  question.  But  also  an  exaet  anrount  of 
all  the  expenditures,  and  that  this  Jour'nal  and  amount  be  operr  to  the  Inspection 
of  a  Committee  of  any  Legislature,  The  Conrnrittee  being  sworn  not  to  Divulge 
any  matter  which  the  Publick  safety  may  require  to  be  kept  secr'et  till  the  neces- 
sity of  Secrecy  shall  cease.  We  should  choose  that  the  Congress  should  be  re- 
strained from  keeping  up  an  ai'my  in  time  of  peace  without  the  Consent  of  the 
several  Legislatures,  and  from  marching  any  Troops  into  arry  State  in  time  of 
peace  withwit  the  express  permission  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  We  take 
notice  that,  by  the  Confederation,  no  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  each  other  without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  we  would  this  excep- 
tion were  added :  Unless  it  be  for  the  pui^pose  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievance ; 
it  ought  to  be  Declared  Lawfull  for  any  person  or  persons  to  petition  Congress, 
and  for  any  Legislature  to  desire  the  Concurrence  of  the  other  Legislature  for 
obtaining  redress  in  case  of  oppression ;  under  our  oppression  from  Great  Br'it- 
tain  we  have  found  the  advantage  of  Circular  Letter's  ami  Joint  Ciursultations ; 
it  is  at  least  possible  there  may  be  some  future  occasion  for  similar  measures. 
Use  your  Influence  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  Less  in  number,  as  we 
imagine  the  present  House  to  be  too  Large  to  transact  busines,  and  that  the 
whole  State  be  justly  and  equally  represented.  In  the  next  place  we  direct  you 
that  you  use  your  influence  [in  case]  the  Militia  should  be  called  for  upon  any 
future  emergency  they  nray  not  be  drafted  as  heretofore,  believing  such  drafts 
have  a  tendency  to  establish  Military  governmeirt,  and  are  dangerous  to  the 
Liberty  for  which  we  are  contending.  But  that  the  men  may  be  encouraged 
by  bounty  to  enter  into  the  service.  This  Town,  taking  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  present  high  price  of  merchandize,  and  even  of  the  ver-y 
necessary's  of  life,  cannot  believe  it  is  principally  owing  to  monopoly,  but  that 
the  present  cir'culating  paper  currency  is  not  sufficiently  valued ;  are  under  great 
apprehension  that  it  is  a  vast  deal  to  plenty ;  believe  that  the  money  is  not  a 
pr'oper  encouragement  to  Industry,  and  are  under  fearful  apprehensions  that 
the  farmer  will  not  be  properly  induced  to  raise  grain  and  meat  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  arnries  and  Irihabitarrts ;  earnestly  recommend  that  the  quantity  be 
reduced,  and  that  every  other  i^ossible  method  be  taken  to  support  its  credit ; 
and  as  Civil  goverirment  is  necessar-y  not  only  to  the  well-being,  but  to  the  very 
being  of  society,  we  reconrmend  to  you  the  Immediate  Establishment  of  it  in  all 
the  Countys,  that  the  Civil  Magistrate  be  properly  encour'aged  and  protected  in 
executing  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of  the  Land,  and  that  due  car'e  be  taken 
that  the  Military  be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  Civil  Authority,  without 
which  our  Liberties  will  Irretrievably  be  Anirihilated.'  " 

NORTHAMPTON  RECORDS. 
I. 

"Jan'y  15, 1778. — The  Toun  pr'oceedod  ti)  coirsider  the  articles  of  Confederation 
and  Pei'petual  Urriorr  pr'oposed  by  the  HonWe  Corrtinental  Congr'ess,  and  voted 
that  they  approve  of  the  same,  and  direct  their  Representation  at  the  General 
Court  to  act  accordingly." 

II. 

"  May  18, 1778. — At  this  meeting  the  Constitution  and  Form  of  Government 
reconrmended  by  the  General  Assenrbly  of  this  State  should  bo  taken  up  and 
read.  And  it  beirrg  read  and  considered  The  Question  was  put,  Whether  the 
Toun  did  approve  of  the  said  Constitution  and  Form  of  Government ;  and  upon  a 
Division  of  the  House,  appeared  that  thir  ty-six  were  for  it  and  seventeen  against 
it." 

III. 

"Nov.  22, 1787. — At  a  meetirrg  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Toun  of  Northampton 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  Representatives,  beiirg  legally  warned  and  as- 
sembled at  the  Court-house  in  said  Town,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1787. 

"  The  Question  being  put,  whether  the  Town  would  send  any  Delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  pr'oposed  to  be  held  at  Bostorr,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
Jarruar'y  rrext,  arrd  it  passed  in  the  aflirmative. 

"  The  Town  tirerr  voted  to  send  two  Delegates  to  the  said  Convention,  and  ac- 
cor-dingly  chose  the  HoirMc  Caleb  Str'ong  aird  Mr'.  Beirj.  Sheldon  for  that  purpose. 

"The  Toun  their  voted  to  Choose  a  Committee  to  prepai'c  an  ruldress  to  the 
Delegates  expressive  of  the  setrtiments  of  the  Towrr  touching  the  inrpoitant 
bnsirress  for'  which  they  were  appointed,  aird  accordirrgly  chose  Samuel  llen- 
shaw,  lOsci.,  Rober  t  Brech,  Ksip,  Doa.  Klijalr  Clark,  Klijah  Wiiglit,  Doct.  Shep- 
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herd.  an>l  Mr.  Jonath.'ju  Clap  for  that  purpose,  and  the  said  Committee  soon 
after  reported  the  followias:.  which,  l»eiug  repeatedly  read  and  considered,  was 
nnauimously  approved  by  the  Town  ^e.Kcepting  one  dissenting  vote). 
"  '  Tu  (Af  Hon.  Caleb  Strong  .{•  Mr.  Beiij.  Sheldon  : 

"'Gextlexes, — In  conformity  to  a  resolution  of  the  Gen'l  Court  of  the  25th 
of  October  last.  We  have  Delegated  you  to  meet  in  State  Convention  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  of  January  next,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
Reported  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Tlie  object  of  your 
Mission,  Gentlemen,  is  of  the  highest  magiutude  in  human  atTaii^;  much  time 
and  unwearied  application  are  retjuisite  in  onler  thoroughly  to  investigate  it. 

-  •  The  Civil  Pignity  of  this  State,  of  the  United  States,  and,  perliaps,  of  Hu- 
manity, are  susj>ended  upon  this  momentous  Question.  We  wish  you.  Gentle- 
men, patiently  to  hear  and  attentively  to  examine  every  ai'gument  tliat  sliall  be 
offered  for  or  against  its  adoption.  Be  not  unduly  influenced  by  Local  Consid- 
erations. Let  your  mind  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  an  Equal, 
Energetic,  Federal  Government.  'Tis  the  welfare  of  the  Uiu'on  as  well  jis  of 
Massachusetts  that  you  are  to  consult.  And  while  you  are  tenacious  of  tlie 
lights  and  privileges  of  the  People,  be  not  afraid  to  delegiite  to  the  federal  Gov- 
enmient  such  powers  as  are  al>solutely  necessarj-  for  advancing  and  maintaining 
otir  Xational  Honor  and  happiness. 

" '  But.  Gentlemen,  we  mean  not  to  give  you  positive  instructions  relative  to 
your  Voting  for  or  against  the  reported  Constitution.  When  in  convention  you 
will  have  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  State  liefore  you.  Will  hear  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject,  and  will  consequently  be  able  to  form  a  judicious  opinion  ; 
and  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  p<ditical  w  isdom.  Integrity,  (Mid  Pa- 
triotism, We  cheerfully  (on  our  pjirt)  submit  the  all-important  question  to  your 
decision.  And  we  beseech  the  all-wise  Governor  of  the  world  to  take  tlie  Con- 
vention under  his  holy  influence,  that  so  the  result  may  be  the  best  good  of  the 
United  States  of  .^erica. 

"  '  NOETHAMPTOX,  Xov.  22,  ITS". 

"'By  order  of  the  Committee. 

" '  Sa3i"l  Hexshaw,  Chairman.'  " 

lY. 

COL.   ELIHU  porter's  REGIMENT. 

To  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Canada  of  the  winter  of 
177-5—76,  in  which  the  lamented  Montgomery  lost  his  life,  the 
county  of  Hampshire  contrihuted  a  regiment,  the  command  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  Col.  Elihu  Porter,  of  Hadley.  To 
follow  the  fortunes  of  this  regiment  in  its  wearisome  marches 
would  hardly  he  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  did  our  limited 
space  allow.  We  make  room,  however,  for  the  following  in- 
teresting documents  relating  to  the  subject,  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  copy  from  the  originals  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Col.  Porter's  descendants  : 

L 

WASHIXGTOX'S  LETTER. 

"CA3IBRIDGE,  10th  Februar3','1776. 

"  The  Continenta]  Congress  haveing  confirmed  my  application  to  this  Govern- 
ment to  raise  a  Regiment  for  the  service  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  is  now 
complied  with,  and  you  are  ap<jintcd  to  the  command  thereof.  I  have  to  desire, 
that  you  wiU  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  dispatch  possible  to  complete  the 
said  Regiment,  and  march  it  into  Canarla  by  the  shortest  and  best  way  that,  from 
Toar  own  knowledge  of  the  Country  and  the  best  information  you  can  get,  you 
think  will  be  the  tnoet  exi)editioU8. 

"I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  if  you  take  your  rout  by  nvmber  four  and  Onion 
River  there  will  be  a  supply  of  Provisions  ready  for  you,  laid  in  by  order  of 
General  Schuyler. 

"As  this  Regiment  is  to  be  upon  the  Continental  Establishment,  agreealde  to 
the  terms  and  Re'iuLsitions  of  Congress  tramnnitted  to  the  Legislative  power  of 
this  Province,  and  the  necessity  of  Reinforceing  our  troops  posted  and  forming 
the  Blockade  of  Quebec  is  Xiyri  apparent  to  need  dwelling  on,  I  would  order  each 
OjmiMny  to  march  as  fact  an  they  are  raised, — the  whole  putting  themselves 
under  the  Command  of  the  General  or  Commaading  Officer  in  Canada  as  fast 
an  they  arrive  there. 

"Such  nccessarys  as  }'»  will  think  realy  proper,  and  that  you  cannot  do  with- 
out, will  Ije  providc<l  for  you  hy  the  Commissarj-General  &  Quarter-Master  Gen- 
eral, and  I  shall  depend  ujKtn  you  that  the  stric-test  economy  is  used  consistent 
with  the  dispat'-h  necessary  upon  this  occasion. 

"These,  Sir,  are  mv  instructions  to  you,  and,  from  the  character  you  bear,  I 
doubt  not  you  will  pay  due  attention  to  them.  I  raus-t  again  reccommend  your 
making  all  possible  dispatch ;  and  that  y"  may  share  in  the  glory  of  expelling 
the  Instruments  of  Ministerial  Tyranny  from  that  fair  Province  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

"  Sir,  your  most  H.  St., 

"  G»  Washinotox. 

"  COI/JSEI.  KUSUA  POETEE." 

II. 

GEX.  SCHUTLEE'S  lETTEE  * 

"  Albany,  February  5, 177G. 
"Sib, — Colo.  Fellows  has  represented  to  me  the  Improl^bility  of  compleating 
the  Regiment  ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  the  Masaa- 

*  Addressed,  "To  Colo.  Williams,  at  Stf>ck bridge.  To  Ix;  by  him  forwarded  to 
OA'/riel  P'/rter,  at  Ha'lley,"  and  endorse^l,  "B^jA  Feb.  la,  1770.  Seal'i  &  for- 
warded by  Colo.  Porter's  Humbl  Serv't,  T.  Williams." 
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chusctts  Bay  to  go  into  Canada,  unless  part  of  the  Troops  already  marched  from 
Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  Major  Cady,  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Kegi- 
ment.  Tliese  under  Major  Cady  are  only  engaged  to  the  loth  April ;  liencc,  con- 
sidering them  as  part  of  your  Regiment  would  not,  I  suppose,  fulfil  tlie  views  of 
tlie  Assembly.  It  would,  however,  be  (a  Con)ti"^fti^l  saving  of  two  or  three 
companies  if  those  gone  under  Major  Cady  could  be  induced  to  engage  for  an 
equal  Term  with  those  you  are  now  enlisting.  If  tliere  was  a  prospect  that  they 
would  do  this,  I  think  it  woiild  be  a  prudent  step  not  to  engage  the  full  Regi- 
ment in  the  Colony ;  but  this  is  a  matter  the  Assembly  must  determine,  as  I  can- 
not presume  to  interfere  with  or  counteract  tlieir  Regulations.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Ph.  Schuyler. 

"  To  Colo.  Poetf.u." 

III. 

GEN.  Arnold's  orders. 
"  To  Colo.  Porter,  at  Chamblee. 

"Sir, — I  am  this  minute  Informed  of  your  arrival  at  St.  .John's,  with  part  of 
your  Regt.  You  will  please  on  receipt  (?)  of  this  to  Draw  Ten  Days'  Provisions  at 
Chamble,  &  proceed  In  your  Battocs  Down  the  Sorell  to  the  Army  before  Quebec 
and  join  Gen'l  Wooster.  You  will  please  to  take  as  many  men  in  the  Battoes  as 
they  will  Carry,  with  Two  Chests  of  Medicine  (at  Chamblee).    I  wish  you  success. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  Your  Hbl.  Servt, 

"  B.  Arnold,  B.  Gonl. 

"  Montreal,  Apl.  20, 177C." 

IV. 

BARO.V  DE  WOELDTKE'S  LETTER. f 

"  SORRELL,  May  23, 177B. 
"  Sir, — I  have  sent  with  my  Servants,  my  Baggage,  &c.,  to  SI.  John's,  and  as 
their  baggage  must  be  forwarded  from  your  place  by  land  some  distance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bajyitf,  wonld  be  extremely  oblige  to  you  if  you  would  have  some 
carriages  procured  to  forward  them,  directly  if  possible.  Your  compliance  will 
much  oblige  your  huml.  Servt., 

"Baron  De  Woeldtke. 
"  If  my  men  shall  want  any  provisions  you  will  please  to  order  them  some." 

V. 

gen.  WOOSTER'S  letter  and  ORDEU.t 

"  Montreal,  May  26, 1776. 
"  Sir, — You  will  send  a  Compy  of  Men  to  La  Chine  to  Garrison  that  i»lace ;  and 
the  remainder  of  Col.  Reed's  Regt.,  if  there  is  any,  you  will  order  to  this  place' 
Geid.  Arnold  is  gone  with  the  Troops  for  La  Chine,  in  pursuit  of  the  Enemy. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  h'bl  Serv't, 

"Dav'd  Wooster,  Br'uj' r-Gcneml." 

VI. 

col.  THOS.  WILLIAMS  TO  COL.  ELISUA.  PORTER. 

"Stockbridge,  Jan.  27, 1770, 
"Our  men  are  some  of  those  already  marched;  others  are  going  to  March  to- 
morrow.  We  are  directed  by  Genl.  Schuyler  to  march  by  the  way  of  Alhany." 

VII. 

MR.  GERRY'S  LETTER.^ 

"Philadelphia,  June  18, 1770. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  reel  your  favour  of  y  31st  May,  ])"■  Mr.  Chase,  but  1  have  heard 
nothing  of  ye  other  letter  which  y<»  mentioned  therein.  I  am  sorry  to  find  ye 
Affairs  of  Canada  in  such  a  situation,  but  they  will  be  soon  assisted  if  in  y® 
pow-er  of  Congress  to  effect  it.  General  Gates  is  ordered  to  y"  Command  in 
Canada;  OOOO  Militia  for  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  are 
soon  to  join.  Coin,  21,000  Dollars  in  Specie,  and  part  of  5(X),000  in  bills,  were  sent 
from  this  city  y«  IGth  for  Albany,  and  y  Commissary-General  is  to  undertake 
supplying  y«  .\miy ;  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  provide  Medicine  &  Clothing, 
&  a  strict  Scrutiny  will  be  made  into  y*  causes  of  Miscarriages  in  that  Depart- 
ment. I  am  grieved  at  y^  loss  of  General  Thomas,  and  think  he  was  a  brave 
oflicer,  and  could  wish  to  have  rec^  a  better  account  of  another  officer  of  which 
you  mention. 

"The  persons  which  you  mention  at  our  old  lodgings  were  well  a  short  time 
since,  and  your  desire  of  being  remembered  to  them  shall  be  complied  with. 

"  Things  are  going  on  well  in  ye  Colonies  with  respect  to  Independency,  Con- 
federation, &c.,  <fcc.,  and  y  question  relative  to  y"  former  is  to  be  agitated  in  Con- 
gress ye  1"  July  next. 

"General  Washington  is  to  be  reinforced  with  15,000  men  at  New  York,  wiiich 
will  augment  his  army  to  25,000,  &  a  flying  camp  is  to  be  posted  in  ye  Jereeys 
consisting  of  10,000  men  more.  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  prize  lately 
taken  and  carried  into  Boston,  out  of  which  were  landed  seventy-five  tons  of 
powder,  1000  arms,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  abundance  in  ye 
Massachusetts,  and  by  Mr.  Diven'a  account  they  have  already  delivered  into  y° 
magazines  ,^/^^/  tons,  and  have  thirty  ions  of  sulphur  imported  and  left  in  Boston. 
Three  mills  are  built  there,  two  of  which  turn  out  upward  of  1000  each  p'  week. 

"  I  hope  the  dispfisition  that  has  appeared  in  some  oflicei-s  to  censure  othei-s 
will  cea.se,  &  that  in  Lieu  thereof  a  laudable  Emulation  will  t;ike  place  to  excell 
in  Discipline  &  Valor,  without  wliich  an  army  must  be  disgraced.  I  sincerely 
wish  yo  success  and  happiness,  and  remain  your  friend  & 

"  Hum.  ser., 

"Elbeidge  Gerry. 
"  P.S. — Pray  continue  to  give  me  ye  state  of  things  in  Canada. 
"  CoLo.  Porter." 


f  Addressed  "To  The  Commanding  Oflicer  at  Fort  Chambly." 
X  "To  The  Commanding  Oflicer  on  Public  Service  at  St.  Jolin's." 
§  Addressed,  "  Col.  Elisha  Porter,  in  Canada." 
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VIII. 

(IHN.   WHU'VI.UH'h  l.KTTHIl  TO  Cdl..  FKM.OWS. 

"  Ai.iiANY,  .liiiiiiary  20, 177(i. 
";/»(/•  (i./y cr  ten  A.M. 

"  Sill, — Yoiw  liivor  of  y<'«ti"'il'y*' i"ii'"<"it  (Iclivcral  tii  inc. 

"  I  tliiiiik  yoii  for  tlio  information  It  contjiinH,  mill  iini  liiipiiy  to  li'iirn  tliiit  you 
liavd  ali  Kiiily  oiili«ti«l  ho  ooiiKiiloniljli'  a  iiinnlior  of  men.  Ah  tlic  Axwiiilily  of  tin) 
MiiKsai  liuHcltH  Hay  liiivi'  oiilcicil  a  KoniniiMit  to  he  raiwil,  anil  tlll^  nii'ii  to  lio  i!ij- 
listinl  for  a  yiMir,  it  will  sniinrHi'ilc  tliii  nrecHKity  of  nilHiiin  any  more  In  foiiHfi- 
i|iii'ni  o  of  my  iliiiTtioiiH  to  you  ;  lait  I  do  not  wiwli  tliat  tlioHii  alri'iiily  iMiliHtril 
(who  I  «ii|iiio»c  will  wrvi'  lii'yonil  the  15tli  of  April  next)  hIhiuUI  lie  couHiili'icil 
iiM  imi  t  of  till'  i  i'Kinu'ut  to  lio  l  aiHcil  by  virtue  of  the  uut  or  iiriler  of  your  Ahhi'Iii- 
lily,  unles«  they  would  also  engage  for  a  year.  I  therefore  hope  they  will  nmiidi 
without  delay,  and  the  whole  to  ho  under  the  coniinand  of  Major  Oaily,  ii«  Maj. 
Oominaiiilant  of  the  Corps,  unless  yon  should  think  proper  to  take  eoininand  of 
them.  It  is  with  infinite  satisfaetion  that  I  loarn  the  alaerity  with  wliieh  niy 
eonntrynien  step  foi  th  on  this  occasion  ;  it  will  at  once  redound  much  to  the  honor 
of  the  jiersons  who  engage  in  this  service,  &  of  those  who  have  hcen  active  in  pi  o- 
moting  it,  and  also  evince  to  our  enemies  that  no  ohstjiclo  can  deter  Americans 
from  prosecuting  their  righteous  cause. 

"  Your  zeal,  sir,  on  this  occasion  merits  tlie  Thanks  of  your  Country  ;  if  mine 
are  worth  the  accepting  you  have  them  most  sincerely,  &  I  shall  not  fail  of  doing 
myself  the  pleasure  to  mention  you  and  the  respectable  Committee  of  Berkshire 
to  Congress  in  Honorable  terms. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Pii.  Schuyler. 

"Coll.  John  Fellows." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  SHAXS  EEBELLION. 
I. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  great  uprising  among  the  discontented  people  of  New 
England,  commonly  called  the  Shays  rebellion,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  has  scarcely 
yet  been  given  its  proper  place  in  history. 

In  the  great  contest  for  independence.  New  England,  in 
common  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  strained  every 
nerve  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  in  behalf  of  the  cause  ex- 
hausted her  resources  to  the  point  of  depletion.  At  its  close 
she  was  free,  but  was  utterly  prostrate  and  bleeding  at  every 
pore.  While  the  excitement  lasted  the  fever  in  her  blood  sus- 
tained her  activities,  but  the  occasion  over  the  excitement 
waned  and  the  reaction  came.  This  reaction  was  the  first 
great  trial,  and  by  all  odds  the  severest  strain,  save,  perhaps, 
the  great  Rebellion,  to  which  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment has  yet  been  subjected.  The  history  of  this  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  written  at  all  in  detail,  would  of  itself  fill  a 
large  volume.  Our  limited  space  will  allow  us,  therefore,  to 
attempt  nothing  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  its  most  im- 
portant incidents. 

That  this  sedition  did  not  more  seriously  obstruct,  if  not 
quite  overturn,  the  new  government  was  owing  mostly  to  the 
incapacity  of  its  leaders.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  was  rife 
among  the  people,  but  from  among  the  ruling  classes  no  com- 
petent m^n  stepped  forth  to  lead  it,  and  it  spent  its  force  in 
boisterous,  disorganized,  and  therefore  fruitless,  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  law  and  order.  Had  some  bold,  ambitious 
man,  competent  to  lead;  had  some  brave  Stark  or  unscrupu- 
lous Arnold  or  sagacious  Schuyler;  had  .some  Davis,  Lee,  or 
Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  critical  moment  headed  the  insur- 
gents in  Western  Massachusetts,  or  commanded  at  the  attack 
on  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Springfield, — there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  England  would  soon  have  regained  her 
lost  power  and  our  republic  would  have  never  been.  But 
Daniel  Shays  and  Luke  Day  were  not  the  men  for  the  hour  or 
place. 

But  it  sliould  be  said,  in  justice  to  those  engaged  in  it  as 
well  as  to  the  authorities  they  sought  to  subvert,  tliat  this 
ri'hi'llioiis  spirit  was  after  all  rather  iif  the  iiaturi^  of  tlie  i(ui'r- 
ulous  discontent  of  children  smarting  under  imaginary  wrongs 


than  of  any  deliberately  treasonable  intentions  against  the 
now  government. 

Of  a  truth,  the  new  order  of  things  had  hardly  begun. 
The  natural  chaos  and  disorder  attendant  on  a  period  of  revo- 
lution had  hardly  subsided.  The  people  had  not  forgotten 
the  old  order,  nor  yet  learned  to  love  and  respect  the  new. 
That  they  suffered  from  some  cause  or  other  they  were  sure 
of,  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  attribute  their 
troubk'S  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  rise  in  rebellion 
against  it. 

When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  is  easy  to  discover, 
in  the  light  of  our  country's  subsequent  experience,  the  causes 
of  this  discontent  and  sedition. 

Among  the  several  causes  which  brought  about  the  "hard 
times"  that  resulted  in  the  Shays  Rebellion  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  following : 

1st.  The  State  was  heavily  in  debt.  The  private  State  debt 
was  £1,300,000.  The  State's  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt 
was  not  less  than  £1,500,000.  This,  contrasted  with  the  whole 
State  indebtedness  before  the  war, — which  did  not  exceed 
£100,000, — was,  for  the  times,  an  enormous  sum. 

2d.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  several  towns. 
Every  town  was  heavily  embarrassed  by  advances  which  they 
had  made  to  the  often-repeated  requisitions  for  men  and  sup- 
plies to  support  the  army,  and  which  had  been  done  upon 
their  own  particular  credit.* 

3d.  The  inexperience,  if  not  the  incapacity,  of  public  men 
in  the  management  of  financial  affairs. 

4th.  The  lingering  distinctions  of  caste,  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  quite  done  away  with. 

5th.  The  depreciation  of  paper-money. 

6th.  The  vast  amount  of  private  debts  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  war,  and  the  hard,  if  not  unjust,  laws  in  force 
in  favor  of  creditors. 

"The  insurrection,"  says  William  L.  Smith,  in  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society, 
at  Springfield,  Oct.  1,  1877,  "  was  the  result  of  a  condition  of 
things  now  popularly  described  as  'hard  times.'  It  did  not 
originate  so  much  in  disaffection  toward  the  State  govern- 
ment as  in  an  uncontrollable  impulse  of  a  distressed  people  to 
seek  relief  in  some  way,  or  any  way.  The  long  and  burden- 
some war  of  the  Revolution  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close. 
The  country  was  impoverished.  The  Continental  paper-money 
had  become  worthless,  and  no  substitute  for  it  had  been  pro- 
vided. There  was  no  trade,  no  demand  for  labor,  no  way  in 
which  the  value  of  property  of  any  kind  could  be  measured. 
Under  the  barbarous  laws  then  in  force  the  jails  were  becom- 
ing filled  with  prisoners,  whose  only  offense  was  their  ina- 
bility to  pay  their  debts.  Men  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
talk  about  their  grievances  and  distresses  were  easily  excited 
to  turbulence,  and  local  disturbances  were  frequent  and  serious. 
The  authorities  were  too  often  in  sympathy  with  the  offenders" 
against  the  law,  and  guilty  parties  went  unpunished.  The 
State  constitution,  adopted  in  1780,  was  viewed  with  disfavor 
by  a  large  minority  of  the  people,  and  was  not  regarded  as 
securely  established.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  not  then  been  framed,  and  all  existing  government  was 
merely  experimental. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  no  law  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  a  debtor's  property  among  his  creditors.  The  execu- 
tions of  the  creditors  were  levied  in  the  order  in  which  their 
attachments  were  made,  and  each  creditor  was  satisfied  in  his 
turn  until  all  were  paid  or  the  debtor's  estate  was  exhausted. 
A  man  whose  credit  was  suspected  found  his  property  covered 
by  attachments  at  once,  and  in  the  condition  of  things  then 
existing  a  very  slight  circumstance  excited  suspicion.  Litiga- 
tion became  general.    The  State  was  showered  with  exccu- 
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tions,  and  large  amounts  of  property  were  sold  for  almost 
nothing  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  unreasoning  excitement  of 
the  time  the  courts,  lawyers,  and  sheritFs  were  denounced  in 
the  wildest  terms  as  the  promoters  of  the  sufiering  that  men 
were  inflicting  upon  each  other.  A  cry  arose  that  the  courts 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Threats  were  made  that  the  courts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sit,  that  no  more  suits  should  be 
entered  and  no  more  executions  issued.  It  was  such  wild 
clamor  as  this  that  led  to  the  first  overt  act  in  resistance  to 
the  lawful  authority.  " 

II. 

COXVEXTIOXS. 

Agitations  began  in  Western  Massachusetts  as  early  as  in 
the  year  1781.  The  prime-mover  in  these  first  eflbrts  to  sub- 
vert the  authority  of  the  government  was  Samuel  Ely.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  an  irregular  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Somers,  Conn.  He  was  now  suspended  from  his  ministry  and 
a  resident  of  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  In  the  year  1781  conven- 
tions began  to  be  held,  principally  upon  the  instigation  of 
Ely,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  to  consult  upon  the  subject 
of  grievances.  These  conventions  were  made  up  of  delegates 
from  several  towns,  and  their  action  tended  greatly  to  excite 
the  spirit  of  rebellion. 

III. 

MOBS. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1782,  Ely  succeeded  in  raising  a 
mob  at  Northampton  of  sufficient  force  to  disturb  the  holding 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  there.  For  his  complicity  in  this  disturbance  Ely  was 
arrested,  indicted,  and,  pleading  guilty  upon  trial,  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  at  Springfield.  Soon  after,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  the  town  were  mostly  absent,  a  mob  as- 
sembled and  set  him  at  liberty.  Capt.  Densmore,  Lieut.  Paul 
King,  and  Lieut.  P.  Bardwell  were  arrested  as  ringleaders  of 
the  rescue,  and  put  in  jail  at  Xorthampton.  Another  mob  of 
three  hundred  men  gathered  in  Hatfield  for  the  release  of  the 
ringleaders.  The  sherifi"  of  the  county.  Gen.  Elihu  Porter, 
called  out  twelve  hundred  militia  to  protect  the  jail.  The 
rioters  sent  a  committee  to  Gen.  Porter  with  a  demand  for 
the  release  of  the  three  prisoners.  Gen.  Porter  so  far  com- 
plied with  their  demand  as  to  release  the  three  men  on  parole, 
conditioned  for  the  delivery  of  their  bodies  or  that  of  Samuel 
Ely  on  demand  of  the  General  Court. 

The  General  Court  treated  this  matter  with  a  leniency  that 
seemed  to  intensify  rather  than  pacify  the  excited  feelings  of 
the  pof>ulace. 

The  next  overt  act  of  rebellion  of  much  importance  occurred 
the  year  following,  at  Springfield. 

In  the  month  of  May,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  the  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  in  .Springfield,  a  mob  of  sixty  persons  assembled 
from  different  parts  of  the  county  to  prevent  the  session. 

The  Massachusetts  Gazette  or  General  Advertizer,  of  Spring- 
field, of  the  date  of  May  27,  gives  the  following  account  of 
thi.s  affair : 

"  On  Tuesday  last,  being  the  day  on  which  the  General  Sesfdons  of  the  Peace 
and  the  Ojort  of  O^nunou  Pleas  o[iened  in  this  town,  a  l^nditti,  collected  from 
the  oljscTire  comere  of  the  county,  cnipiiaed  of  men  of  the  most  infamous  char- 
acter, to  tlie  amount  of  nUmt  sixty  in  number,  met  in  thi.^  tfiwn  to  prevent 
the  ntting  of  the  court.  .  .  .  They  showed  no  disposition  to  attack  the  courts 
in  tlie  forenoon;  at  two  o'clock  they  met  at  a  public-house  in  the  town,  and  re- 
solved themiielreg  to  be  a  convention  of  the  county,  met  t<jgether  for  the  puriwse 
of  re<lre«ing  grievances;  after  having  jjassed  several  imixjrtant  res(jlves  tliey 
adjourned  their  c^nventinn  to  the  elm-tree  near  the  court-house ;  when  tlie  bell 
rang  for  the  court,  they,  in  luMile  parade,  armed  with  white  bludgeons,  cut  for 
that  purpose,  marchefJ  t*fore  the  do<jr  of  the  court-house,  and  when  the  court, 
beaded  t/y  the  aheriff,  came  b>  the  do<jr,  with  ins<jlence  opposed  their  entrance ; 
tJie  (Sheriff,  in  the  mild  terms  of  iiersuasion,  a/ldressiug  them  as  gentlemen,  de- 
sired them  Vj  make  way.  HLs  civility  wna  repaid  with  outrage,  and  an  action 
wxin  commen';*^] ;  liappily,  there  was  a  t^AiivMon  of  pefjple  friendly  bj  tlie  gov- 
ernment present,  and  tJie  mob  was  repulsed  with  broken  heads.  A  number  of 
them  were  ioetautly  taken  and  committed  to  prison ;  after  which,  by  a  regular 


procedure,  tliey  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  c.\aniiiiiition,  and 
were  bound  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court." 

IV. 

THE  TENDER  ACT. 

On  the  3d  day  of  July,  1782,  the  "  Tender  Act"  was  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  private  debtors.  By  this  act  it  was  provided 
that  executions  issued  for  private  demands  might  be  satisfied 
by  neat  cattle  and  other  articles  enumerated  therein,  at  an  ap- 
praisement of  impartial  men  under  oath.  By  its  retrospective 
action  it  tended  to  suspend  lawsuits,  and  this  increased  the 
very  evils  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  Its  action  was  limited 
to  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  suffered  to  expire.  But 
its  consequences  were  more  lasting.  It  was  the  first  signal  for 
hostilities  between  creditors  and  debtors, — the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  few  and  the  many.  From  opposing  and  defying 
creditors,  the  discontented  were  fast  led,  under  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  this  law,  to  opposing  and  defying  the  courts 
themselves. 

And  so  matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  through  the 
weary  years,  with  now  a  convention  and  then  a  mob.  "  Be- 
tween the  conventions  and  the  mobs  everything,"  says  Dr. 
Holland,  "  became  a  grievance.  Lawyers  assisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  therefore  lawyers  were  never  excluded 
by  the  popular  voice  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives.  Money  was  scarce ;  therefore  there  was  a  loud 
call  for  the  issue  of  paper  currency.  The  Legislature  re- 
fused ;  a  cry  then  arose  against  the  Legislature. 

"The  Legislature  of  1786  was  elected,"  says  William  L. 
Smith,*  "at  a  time  of  great  excitement.  Demagogisni  was 
in  its  glory,  and  the  distresses  of  the  people  were  used  for  the 
accomplishment  of  personal  and  political  ends.  Many  of  the 
men  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  legis- 
lation, and  were  prominent  in  the  service  of  the  State,  were 
superseded  by  inexperienced,  and  in  many  cases  by  utterly 
unfit,  persons.  Patriots  of  the  Eevolution,  whose  elegant  ap- 
peals had  aroused  the  spirit  that  carried  the  country  tri- 
umphantly through  the  war  of  independence,  were  defeated 
as  candidates  merely  because  they  happened  to  be  lawyers. 
When  the  Legislature  assembled  various  visionary  schemes 
were  brought  forward,  among  them  a  proposition  that  the 
State  should  go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  paper- 
money.  The  '  Greenback'  party  of  the  day  was  active  and 
noisy.  The  very  men  who  had  lived  through  a  period  of 
great  inflation  and  consequent  depreciation  wanted  to  travel 
over  the  same  wretched  road  again.  We  should  wonder  at 
this  if  we  had  not  seen  recently  history  repeating  itself  in 
this  particular.  After  reading  the  discussions  of  that  timt 
one  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advocates  of  rag- 
money  have  not  materially  strengthened  their  arguments 
during  the  last  ninety  years.  The  Legislature  proceeded 
deliberately,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  conservative  senti- 
ment of  Boston,  and  finally  rejected  the  proposition;  and 
the  Senate  stood  firmly  in  the  way  of  other  dangerous  schemes. 
Thereupon  there  arose  a  new  clamor.  It  was  declared  that 
the  Senate  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Legislature 
should  not  continue  to  hold  its  sessions  at  Boston ;  and  the 
agitators  proceeded  to  supplement  their  boisterous  declamations 
by  a  formal  organization." 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  and  the 
excitement  increased.  It  spent  its  violence  again  in  conven- 
tions and  mobs. 

V. 

MORE  CONVENTIONS. 

Conventions  and  mobs  seem  to  have  constituted  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  discontented  sought  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses. The  conventions  were  at  first  respectable,  but  soon 
became  the  abettors  of  violence.    The  first  object  of  the  mobs 
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seen  IS  Id  liiu'i'  lircii  t  lie  st(i|i|iiiL!."i'  ol'  I  lie  in  I'l'i'idr  courln,  K(i  tlint 
(Iclils  cdiild  iiol,  colhHrtcd,  niid  thd  lu^\t,  olijdct  wuh  IIk;  (1<i- 
sli-iiclioii  dl'  tli(^  sii])(iri()r  covirls,  ho  tluit  tliciiis(;lv(^s  inifrlit  not 
bo  in  diiiigei"  of  trial  for  tlioir  crinies.* 

Convention  at  Wor(:p.ttt(;i\ — On  tlio  IStli  of  AufiiiKt,,  17H(i,  a 
convention  was  licld  ut  Worccst(^r,  composed  of  dok^i^atcs  IVoiii 
thirty-seven  towns  of  Worcester  County.  It  first  voted  tiiat 
it  was  "  a  lawful  and  constitutional  body."  It  then  voted  tliat 
the  following  were  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  peoi)le, 
to  wit : 

"  1st.  The  sitting  of  the  General  Court  in  Boston. 

"2d.  The  want  of  a  circulating  medium. 

"  3d.  The  abuses  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  fee-table. 

"4th.  The  existence  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in 
their  present  mode  of  administration. 

"  5th.  The  appropriating  the  revenues  arising  from  the  im- 
post and  excise  duties  to  the  payment  of  the  State  securities. 

"  6th.  The  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  grants  made  by 
our  General  Court  to  the  attorney-general  and  others. 

"  7th.  The  servants  of  the  government  being  too  numerous, 
and  having  too  great  salaries. 

"  8th.  This  Commonwealth  granting  aid  or  paying  moneys 
to  Congress  while  our  public  accounts  remain  unsettled.  But 
this  convention  proposed  that  relief  should  be  sought  only  by 
lawful  and  constitutional  moans,  and  deprecated  all  riots  and 
mob  violence."! 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  war,  like  all  others,  had  engen- 
dered luxury  and  expensive  living.  It  greatly  stimulated  the 
importation,  and  consequently  the  consumption,  of  foreign 
goods.  This,  of  course,  added  in  the  end  to  the  other  burdens. 
The  public  prints  of  the  day  were  full  of  comments,  suggested 
by  the  confusion  of  the  times.  One  says,  "  How  much  soever 
we  may  be  oppressed,  yet  this  much  is  certain  :  we  cannot  be 
oppressed  without  justice.  Why,  then,  should  we  wish  to 
stop  its  execution  ?  If  we  have  honestly  involved  ourselves 
in  public  or  private  debts,  let  us  honestly  discharge  the  obli- 
gations we  have  contracted.  We  have  nobly  bled  for  our 
liberty,  and  finally  obtained  the  victory.  But  at  the  rate  we 
are  about  to  use  it,  God  knows  it  cannot  be  much  preferable 
to  slavery.  "J 

Convention  at  Hatfield. — On  the  22d  day  of  August,  1786,  a 
convention  met  at  Hatfield,  in  Hampshire  County.  This  con- 
vention was  called  at  the  recommendation  of  a  minor  con- 
vention previously  held  at  Pelham. 

This  convention  was  constituted  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  in  Hampshire  County.  After  a  deliberation  of  three 
days,  it  decided  upon  and  put  forth  the  following  body  of 
grievances,  to  wit : 

"At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  fifty  towns  in  tlie  county  of  Hampshire, 
in  convention  lieki  at  Hatfield,  in  said  county,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  day  of  August 
instant,  and  continued  by  adjournments  until  tlie  twenty-fifth  ult.,  voted  that 
this  meeting  is  constitutional. 

"  The  convention,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  great  uneasiness  subsisting 
among  the  people  of  this  county  and  Commonwealth,  then  went  into  an  inquiry 
for  the  cause  ;  and,  upon  mature  consideration,  deliberation,  and  debate,  were  of 
opinion  that  many  grievances  and  unnecessary  burdens  now  lying  upon  the 
people  are  the  sources  of  that  discontent  so  evidently  discoverable  throughout 
this  Commonwealth.  Among  which  the  following  ai  tides  were  voted  as  such,  viz. : 

"  1st.  The  existence  of  the  Senate. 

"  2d.  The  present  mode  of  representation. 

";id.  The  officers  of  government  not  being  annually  dependent  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  in  General  Court  assembled,  for  their  salaries. 

"4th.  All  the  civil  officers  of  government  not  being  annually  elected  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  General  Court  a-ssembled. 

"  5th.  The  existence  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of 
the  l*ea<;e. 

"  6th.  The  Fee-Table,  as  it  now  stands. 

"  7th.  The  present  mode  of  appropriating  the  impost  and  excise. 

"8th.  The  unreasonable  grants  made  to  sonic  of  the  officers  of  government. 

"9tii.  The  supplementary  aid. 

*  Holland's  Hist,  of  Western  Mass.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  235. 
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"  lotli.  Th(^  pi  i'Hi'ul  niii(l(^  of  piiyirig  the  govc^  iiiriental  uecuritles. 

"  1 1  ill.  'I'll!'  prcHciit  uicidc  adnptcd  for'  thi^  payment  and  I'oIIei'tion  of  the  liift  tax. 

"  I2tb.  The  present  mode  of  t,axation,  tiw  it  oiteiatcs  uneijually  b(!tw(u)n  the 
polls  anrl  cstatcH,  and  belwcen  ]and(;d  and  mercantih?  interests. 

"  13th.  The  present  nu^thod  of  practice  of  the  attoi'nicH-at-law. 

"  Hth.  The  want  (jf  a  sufficiiint  medium  of  trade  to  remeily  the  misehicifs 
ai  ising  from  a  si:arcity  of  money. 

"  ir,th.  'I'hc  General  Court  sitting  in  the  t4>wn  of  Btjst^jn, 

"  Kith.  'I'lie  jireHcnt  emharrasHm4'ntH  on  the;  prc^ss. 

"  17th.  Tlii^  neglect  of  the  settlement  of  ijnpoi  tant  matters  de]icnding  between 
the  (Joninionwealth  and  Congress  relating  Ui  moiues  and  averages. 

"  IHth.  Voted,  Tills  (;onvention  reconinieiid  the  several  t<iwns  in  this  C(jniity 
that  they  instruct  tlieir  representatives  to  use  their  influence  in  the  next  Gen- 
oral  Coiii  t  to  have  emitted  a  bank  of  paper-money,  subject  to  a  depi-eeiation ; 
making  it  a  tender  in  all  payments,  equal  to  silver  and  gold,  to  be  issued  in  order 
to  call  ill  the  Conimonwealth's  securities. 

"10th.  Vot{^d,  That  whereiis  sevei'al  of  the  above  articles  (jf  giievanees  arise 
from  defects  in  the  constitution,  therefore  a  revision  of  the  same  ought  to  take 
jilace. 

"  20th.  Voted,  That  it  he  recommended  by  tliis  convention  to  the  several  bjwns 
in  this  county  that  they  jjetition  the  Governor  to  call  the  General  Court  t*j- 
gether,  in  order  tliat  the  other  gi  ievanees  complained  of  may,  by  the  Legislature, 
be  redressed. 

"21st.  Voted,  That  this  convention  recommend  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  that  they  abstain  from  all  mobs  and  unlawful  assemblies  until  a  consti- 
tutional method  of  l  edress  can  be  obtained. 

"  22d,  Voted,  That  Mr.  Caleb  West  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention  to  the  convention  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

"  23d.  Voted,  That  the  chairman  of  tliis  convention  be  desired  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  to  the  county  of  Berkshire. 

"  24t.h.  Voted,  That  the  chairman  of  this  convention  be  directed  to  notify  a 
county  convention,  upon  any  motion  made  to  him  for  that  purpose,  if  he  judge 
the  reasons  offereil  be  sufficient,  giving  such  notice,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  in  the  publick  papers  of  the  county. 

"  26tli.  Voted,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  qonvention  be  sent  to  the 
press  in  Springfield  for  publication." 

As  the  natural  result  of  such  deliberations  mob  violence 
was  again  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  last  Tuesday  of  August  following,  a  mob  numbering 
fifteen  hundred  persons  assembled  under  arms  at  Northamp- 
ton.^ It  was  on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the  sitting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace.  The  mob  took  possession  of  the  ground  adjoining  the 
court-house.  The  result  was  that  no  court  was  held.  Mob 
violence  was  again  triumphant.  Those  who  did  not  wish  to 
pay  their  debts  accomplished  their  object. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  at  Northampton  made  the  following 
minute  in  his  records,  to  wit: 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  this  day  there  was  collected  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  under  arms,  who  paraded  near  the  com  t-house,  with  a  proposed  de- 
sign to  prevent  this  court  from  sitting;  a  committee  from  whont  presented  a 
petition,  requesting  the  couit  would  not  proceed  to  any  business.  The  couit 
having  considered  thereof,  thought  proper  to  open  the  same  at  the  house  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Clark,  innholder,  in  Noithamptoii ;  and  having  continued  all  matters 
now  pending  in  said  court  to  the  term  of  this  court  next  to  be  holden  in  Spring- 
field, in  and  for  the  county  of  Hampshire,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November 
next,  adjourned  without  day." 

But  no  November  term  of  the  court  was  held.  The  court 
was  continued  by  legislative  action  till  the  May  following. 

After  being  informed  of  the  action  of  the  Northampton 
mob,  Governor  Bowdoin  at  once  issued  his  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  all  "judges,  justices,  sheriffs,  grand  jurors,  consta- 
bles, anjj  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  suppress  all  such 
riotous  proceedings."  The  proclamation,  after  appealing  to 
the  State  pride,  personal  honor,  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
enjoined  upon  the  attorney-general  the  duty  of  prosecuting 
and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  not  only  the  ringleaders 
and  abettors  of  the  Northampton  mob,  but  also  all  subsequent 
offenders  against  law  and  order. 

On  the  week  succeeding  the  Northampton  demonstration 
the  sittings  of  the  courts  were  also  stopped  at  Worcester,  and 
on  the  11th  of  September  a  mob  at  Concord  stopped  the  sit- 
tings of  the  courts  of  Middlesex  County.  But  the  mob  of 
Berkshire  County  seemed  so  far  to  be  the  most  violent  of  any. 
They  assembled,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Great  Barrington,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  and 
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not  onlv  stopped  the  sitting  of  the  court,  but  broke  open  the 
jail  and  liberated  the  prisoners. 

rXITERSAL  DISORDER. 

The  -whole  State  was  now  aflame  with  excitement ;  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other  rebellion  and  anarchy  stared  the 
people  in  the  face. 

YI. 

DAXIEL  SHAYS. 

And  now  appear  upon  the  scene  two  strong  and  turbulent 
spirits  who  soon  brought  the  rebellion  to  a  head,  but  not  until 
they  had  stirred  the  troubled  waters  to  their  profoundest 
depths, — Daniel  Shays  and  Luke  Day. 

Daniel  Shays,  who  about  this  time  came  to  the  front  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  insurrection,  seems  to  have  been  a 
soldier  of  fortune.  His  parents  had  been  extremely  poor,  and  bis 
early  education  was  neglected.  Tet  he  was  a  man  of  good  ad- 
dress and  not  unpleasiug  manner.  He  was  courageous,  ambi- 
tious, strong-minded,  and  sagacious,  but  unscrupulous  in  ac- 
complishing his  ends.  He  was  born  in  Hopkinton  in  the  year 
1747.  "When  young  he  worked  some  time  on  a  farm  in  Fra- 
mingham.  He  removed  to  Great  Barrington  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  violent  phase  of  the 
rebellion  resided  at  Pelham.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  his  country,  with  the  rank  of  ensign, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  the 
year  1776  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  Col.  Yarnam's 
regiment,  and  was  soon  detached  on  recruiting  service.  He 
enlisted  a  company,  which  he  took  to  "West  Point,  whose 
engagement  to  serve  was  on  the  condition  of  his  being  the 
captain.  This  condition  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the  men  were 
apportioned  to  difierent  corps.  He  was  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  and  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point.  In  1779  he 
received  a  captain's  commission,  and  was  with  Col.  Putnam's 
regiment  at  Newark,  X.  J.,  in  October,  1780,  when  he  resigned 
and  left  the  service.  He  possessed  few  qualifications  for  a  high 
command.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  he  re- 
moved to  Sparta,  !N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  in  utter  poverty,  dying 
in  the  year  182-5. 

YII. 

LUKE  DAY 

was  born  at  West  Springfield,  July  174.3.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  land-owner,  but  the  land,  for  some  reason,  fell  to 
a  younger  brother.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain.  He  served  honor- 
ably in  the  Continental  army  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  returned  home  poor  and  a  major  by  brevet. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  rough,  boisterous  man, 
but  brave,  and  influential  among  his  fellows.  Of  the  two,  he 
was  perhaps  stronger-minded  and  more  sagacious  than  Shays, 
but  less  plausible  and  gentlemanly.  He  raised  his  own  men, 
drilled,  and  commanded  them.  He  was  a  most  inveterate 
sj>eech-rnaker,  and  often  rnet  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his 
neighborhood  at  the  old  Stebbins  tavern  in  "West  Springfield, 
and  harangued  them  for  hours  together.  A  few  days  before  the 
attack  of  Shays  upon  the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  Day,  in  talking 
to  his  men,  said,  "  My  boys,  you  are  going  to  fight  for  liberty. 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  liberty  is,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  for 
every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases,  to  make  other  folks  do  as 
you  plea.se  to  have  them,  and  to  keep  folks  from  serving  the 
devil.''  After  the  defeat  of  Shays,  Day  fled  to  New  York. 
He  afterward  returned,  under  the  conditions  of  a  general 
pardon,  to  his  native  town,  and  died  there,  miserably  poor, 
at  an  advanced  age.  While  drilling  his  men  on  West 
Springfield  Common,  they  wore  in  their  hats  a  sprig  of 
hemhxik,  which  afterward  became  the  symbol  of  the  in- 
fiurgents. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
more  violent  phase  of  the  rebellion,  assumed  its  leadership. 


YIII. 

THE    ATTACK    UPON    THE    SUPREME    JUDICIAL    COURT  AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 

Thus  far,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  the  attacks  of  the  mob  had 
been  made  upon  the  inferior  courts, — the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  But  the  grand 
jury  met  also  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  unless 
the  sittings  of  that  court  could  also  be  prevented,  the  rioters 
could  all  be  indicted  and  punished. 

The  next  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  to  be 
held  in  Springfield,  on  the  26th  day  of  September.  The  in- 
surgents resolved  to  prevent  its  sitting.  But  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  were  also  at  this  time  profoundly  conscious  of 
the  impending  danger,  and  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
court  should  be  held  at  whatever  cost. 

The  rebellion  had  now  reached  its  height.  Outrages  had 
been  committed  in  Middlesex  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  in  the 
western  counties  of  the  State.  Even  the  city  of  Boston  was 
threatened,  and  the  movement  spread  into  the  adjoining 
States.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  neither  the  insur- 
gents nor  the  State  authorities  knew  its  extent.  After  it  was 
over,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  disqualifying  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  from  holding  oflSce.  It  was  then  found 
that  in  some  towns  there  were  not  enough  men  untainted  to 
fill  the  ofiices,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  enabling 
act.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Supreme  Court 
was  first  attacked  at  Springfield. 

But  it  would  seem  that  this  high-handed  outrage  was  the 
culmination  of  the  insurrectionary  movement. 

The  determined  stand  here  taken  by  the  friends  of  law  and 
order  opened  the  eyes  of  the  thinking  ones,  and  one  after 
another  they  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  it  to  the  more 
unscrupulous  rabble  to  follow  Shays  in  his  mad  attempt  upon 
the  arsenal  in  the  following  winter. 

On  the  27th  day  of  September,  the  Governor  issued  his  proc- 
lamation convening  the  Legislature.  The  command  of  the 
governmental  forces  at  Springfield  was  intrusted  to  Gen.  Wil- 
liams. We  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  coj)y  the  account 
of  this  alTair  given  in  the  able  paper  of  William  L.  Smith, 
above  referred  to.    Mr.  Smith  says  : 

"  Gen.  Shepard  succeeded  in  collecting  about  six  hundred 
militia  and  volunteers,  and  anticipated  the  plans  of  the  insur- 
gents by  taking  possession  of  the  court-house.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  court  was  opened,  Chief-Justice  Cushing  and 
Justices  Sargeant,  Sewall,  and  Sumner  being  present,  and 
Shays  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  force  largely  superior  in 
numbers  to  Gen.  Shepard's,  but  his  men  were  not  as  well 
armed  as  were  the  militia.  The  insurgent  leaders  were  dis- 
concerted at  finding  the  militia  in  possession  of  the  court- 
house ;  their  followers  were  enraged,  and  insisted  upon  making 
an  immediate  attack.  But  the  leaders  were  more  prudent. 
They  knew  that  the  government  troops  were  well  armed,  they 
had  no  artillery,  and  they  were  especially  disgusted  with  the 
bark  of  a  small  cannon,  which  they  styled  the  '  government's 
puppy.'  They  off'ered  to  withdraw  if  the  judges  would  agree 
that  no  other  than  the  ordinary  criminal  business  of  the  term 
should  bo  taken  up.  The  judges  replied  in  substance  that 
they  had  a  public  duty  to  discharge,  and  would  attend  to 
such  business  as  should  properly  come  before  them.  But  by 
the  time  this  answer  was  received  the  insurgent  leaders  were 
inditferent  as  to  the  action  of  the  court,  for  they  were  satisfied 
the  grand  jury  could  not  be  got  together,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  trials.  They  saw  their  main  purpose  would  be  accom- 
plished without  fighting.  Shays  had  his  headquarters  on  or 
near  Perry  Lane  (now  Cypress  Street),  and  a  tavern  that 
stood  on  the  southerly  corner  of  the  present  Main  and  Sar- 
gent Streets  was  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  insurgents. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Springfield  were  beginning  to  feel  some 
relief  from  their  anxiety,  when  a  new  commotion  was  seen  in 
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tliii  ciiini)  dl'  tli(^  insurt;'(^iit.s.  It  wiis  ruindri'd  luiiiini;'  lliciii 
tliiil-  tlid  inililin  lind  (IfUM-iiiiiuHl  Unit  tliiiy  should  not  be  ]ic,r- 
iiiittiHl  to  iiiiircli  past  the  court-house.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  [K^i'son  in  autiioi'ity  on  the  government  side;  tiir(!W  down 
tlui  i;'auntk!t  in  that  way.  It  i.s  more  probable  that  tlui  rumor 
originated  with  some  of  the  Whays  men,  wlio  wanted  a  i)re- 
toxt  for  a  flglit  and  consequent  pillage.  But  tlie  rumor,  how- 
ever it  originated,  aroused  the  lighting-qualities  of  the  insur- 
gents. Old  soldiers  were  not  to  be  told  that  they  must  not 
march  over  the  liighwuy.  They  notified  Gen.  Shopard  that 
they  would  march  past  the  court-house  forthwith,  and  they 
did  so  in  military  order  and  with  loaded  muskets,  and  tliey 
countermarched  and  again  passed  under  the  windows  of  the 
court-house.  But  no  one  came  forward  to  knock  the  chip 
from  their  leader's  shoulder.  The  experiment  of  the  insur- 
gents proved  a  failure.  The  militia  could  not  be  tempted  to 
accept  a  mere  challenge  or  invite  a  battle.  A  taunt  or  a  care- 
less word  would  have  occasioned  a  collision,  but  the  word  was 
not  spoken.  But  some  of  the  militia  were  so  impressed  by 
the  numbers  and  bearing  of  the  insurgents  that  they  deserted 
their  colors  and  enlisted  under  Shays. 

"  The  court  was  kept  open  three  days,  but  the  proceedings 
amounted  to  a  mere  ceremony.  The  grand  jury  did  not 
assemble.  Parties  to  causes,  jurors,  and  witnesses  were  under 
arms,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  One  defendant,  who 
was  out  on  bail,  was  defaulted,  and  that  was  the  only  business 
transacted  at  the  term.  The  adjournment  of  the  court  under 
such  circumstances  was  a  victory  for  the  insurgents,  and  their 
triumph  was  made  complete  when  they  learned  that  the  judges 
had  determined  not  to  hold  the  October  term  at  Great  Bar- 
rington.  The  judges  had  been  informed  of  the  preparations 
made  for  their  reception  at  that  place,  and  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  hold  the  term. 

"  The  rebels  had  accomplished  all  they  intended,  and  more, 
but  success  had  crazed  them.  The  rank  and  tile  were  clam- 
orous for  a  tight,  and  Shays  sent  a  message  to  Gen.  Shepard 
demanding  a  surrender  of  the  court-house.  Gen.  Shepard 
did  not  deem  the  possession  of  the  court-house  worth  tighting 
for,  the  court  having  adjourned,  and  moved  his  forces  to  the 
Federal  arsenal,  where  there  was  valuable  property  that  re- 
quired protection.  The  insurgents,  tinding  no  satisfaction  in 
standing  guard  over  an  empty  building,  and  not  yet  being  ready 
to  make  war  against  the  Federal  authority,  soon  dispersed." 

On  the  27th  day  of  September  the  Legislature  assembled, 
according  to  the  proclamation,  and  the  Governor,  in  an  able 
speech  from  the  chair,  presented  to  the  members  the  alarming 
state  of  affairs..  The  Senate  appeared  to  be  decided  in  their 
opinion  that  stringent  measures  were  necessary  to  be  taken, 
but  the  lower  house,  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects,  if  not  with  the  acts,  of  the  insurgents,  wavered,  and 
favored  conciliation. 

Various  disturbances  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  military  was  called  out  to  protect  the  courts. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Sliays  issued  the  following  order  to  the 
insurgents  : 

"  Pelham,  Oct.  2.3, 178G. 
"  Gentlemen, — By  information  from  the  General  Court,  they  are  determined 
to  call  all  those  wlio  appeared  to  stop  the  court  to  condign  punishment.  There- 
fore I  request  you  to  assemble  your  men  together,  to  see  that  they  are  well 
armed  and  equipiied  with  sixty  rounds  each  man,  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  at 
a  minute's  warning ;  lilsewise  to  be  properly  organized  with  offlcors. 

"  Daniel  Shays." 

Further  disturbances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  again,  early  in  December,  the  insurgents  were  preparing 
to  renew  their  opposition  to  the  laws  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, as  the  following  address  issued  at  the  time  will  show : 

"an  addhebs  to  the  people  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  of  iiamp- 
shiiif.,  now  at  arms. 

"  Gentlemen, — We  have  thought  proper  to  inform  you  of  some  of  tlic^  princijial 
caiiHes  of  thi-  late  risingH  of  the  pc^ople,  and  also  of  tlu^ir  pi'esent  mov(^ni('nts,  vi/. : 

"  Ist.  Tlie  present  expensive  mode  of  collecting  debts,  wliicli,  by  rejison  of  tiie 


gi'cat  scarcity  ol"  cawli,  will  f»f  nccoMNily  llll  our  giuds  witli  unhappy  dcbtor-s,  and 
tliiiriiby  a  rii|iutalil(i  body  of  pctopb^  i  c'.nil(u-e(l  iiii-apalibi  (jf  being  Horviceable  either 
to  themselves  ol'  tin;  comminiity, 

"2d.  Tim  mcnieys  I'aised  by  impost  and  excise  being  aiipropi-iatiid  to  discliargo 
the  interest  of  gov(M'nmental  secnriticw,  and  not  thii  Ibreign  di:bl,  when  llnwo 
se(;nriti(!S  are  nrtt  subj(n;t  to  taxaticm. 

"'■ill.  A  snspension  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpns,  by  wliieh  those  jiei'sonH  wlio 
have  sbippeil  forth  to  nHsert  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  jKsople  are  liable  tf) 
b(^  taken  and  conv<^yed  <!Veri  to  tb(;  most  distant  part  (jf  the  coimiionwealtli,  and 
thoi'c'Iiy  Hiibjected  to  an  nnjiist  pnnislinient. 

"4th.  The  nnliniited  power  granted  to  .Tiistii^es  of  tli(!  I'eiu;e  and  .SherilTs, 
D(4inty  Siierifts  and  <Jonstables,  by  the  Jtiot  Act,  iiideiiinifyiiig  tlieni  b>  the  prose- 
cution tlier(!of,  when,  perhaps,  wholly  a(;tuated  from  a  principle  of  revenge, 
liatr(!il,  and  envy. 

"Furthermore,  Ite  assured  tliat  this  body,  now  at  arms,  despise  tiie  idea  of 
being  instigated  by  Uritisli  emissaries,  wliich  is  so  strenuously  proiiagated  by  the 
enemies  of  our  liberties,  and  also  wisli  the  most  proper  and  speeily  measures 
may  be  taken  to  discharge  both  our  foreign  and  domestic  debt. 

"  I'er  Order, 

"  Daniel  Gray, 
"  Chairman  of  the  CommiUee  for  tlie  above  purpoHe." 

At  the  same  time  another  publication  appeared  in  the  Ham,p- 
shire  Herald,  published  in  Springfield,  of  similar  tenor : 

'  "  To  tJie  Printer  of  the  Hampshire  Herald : 

"  Sir, — It  has  somehow  or  other  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  employed  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous manner  than  some  others  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  stepping  forth  in 
defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  more  especially  of  the  county 
of  Hampshire. 

"  Therefore,  upon  the  desire  of  the  people  now  at  arms,  I  take  this  method  to 
publish  to  the  world  of  mankind  in  general,  particularly  the  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth, some  of  the  principal  grievances  we  complain  of,  and  of  which  we 
are  now  seeking  redress,  and  mean  to  contend  for  until  a  redx'ess  can  be  ob- 
tained, which  we  hope  will  soon  take  place  ;  and  if  so,  our  brethren  in  this  com- 
monwealth, that  do  not  see  with  us  .is  yet,  shall  find  we  shall  be  as  peaceable  as 
they  be. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  refer  you  to  a  draught  of  grievances  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  people  now  at  arms,  under  the  signature  of  Daniel  Gray,  chair- 
man, which  is  heartily  approved  of;  some  otiier  also  are  here  added,  viz. : 

"1st.  The  General  Court,  for  certain  obvious  reasons,  must  be  removed  out  of 
the  town  of  Boston. 

"  2nd.  A  revision  of  the  constitution  is  absolutely  nessessary. 

"3rd.  All  kinds  of  governmental  securities,  now  on  interest,  that  have  been 
bought  of  the  original  ownei-s  for  two  shillings,  three  shillings,  four  shillings, 
and  the  highest  for  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  on  tlie  pound,  and  have  received 
more  interest  than  the  principal  cost  of  tlie  speculator  who  purchased  them,  that 
if  justice  was  done,  we  verily  believe,  nay,  positively  know,  it  would  save  this 
commonwealth  thousands  of  pounds. 

"4th.  Let  the  lands  belonging  to  this  commonwealth,  at  the  eastward,  be  sold 
at  the  best  advantage,  to  pay  the  remainder  of  our  domestick  debt. 

"5th.  Let  the  monies  arising  from  impost  and  excise  be  appropriated  to  dis- 
charge the  foreign  debt. 

"  Cth.  Let  that  act  passed  by  the  General  Court  last  June,  by  a  small  majority 
of  only  seven,  called  the  Supplementsirey  Aid,  for  twenty-five  years  to  come  be 
repealed. 

''  7th.  The  total  abolition  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

"8th.  Deputy  Sheriffs  totally  set  aside,  as  a  useless  set  of  officers  in  the  com- 
munity, and  Constables,  who  are  really  nessessary,  be  empowered  to  do  the  duty, 
by  which  means  a  large  swarm  of  lawyei-s  will  be  banished  from  their  wonted 
haunts,  who  have  been  more  damage  to  the  people  at  large,  especially  the  com- 
mon fanners,  than  the  savage  beasts  of  prey. 

"  To  this  I  boldly  sign  my  proper  name,  as  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

"Thomas  Grover. 

"  Worcester,  Dec.  7, 1786." 

At  length,  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  Shays,  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  mob  of  three  hundred  men,  marched  into  the 
court-house  at  Springfield,  and  forcibly  prevented  the  sitting 
of  the  court  appointed  to  be  held  there. 

A  letter  from  Springfield  to  the  Boston  Chronicle,  under  date 
of  the  27tli  of  December,  gives  an  account  of  this  outrage, 
committed  there  the  day  before  : 

"  There  is  a  stagnation  of  almost  every  kind  of  business  .among  us  by  reason 
of  the  tumults  wliich  are  so  prevalent  here.  Yesterday  we  had  another  visit 
from  the  mobility ;  about  .350  men  marched  in  hostile  array,  with  drums  beating, 
and  took  possession  of  the  court-house,  commanded  by  Shays,  Day,  and  Grover, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  by  law  wius 
to  have  been  held  here  at  that  time.  This  they  olTected,  as  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  court  (us  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  armed  force  and  a  guard  placed  at  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  the  judges  were  met)  to  proceed  to  do  business.  They  therefore  in- 
formed a  committee  who  were  chosen  by  the  insurgents  to  wait  on  them  tliat 
they  would  not  attempt  to  open  the  court.  After  which,  about  dark,  tlie  insur- 
gents left  the  town." 
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IX. 

THE  ATTACK  OX  THE  ARSEXAL  AT  SPRIXGFIELD. 

This  and  other  outrages  incited  the  Governor  and  his  coun- 
cil, in  the  absence  of  the  Legislature,  to  adopt  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  now  continuing  so  formidable. 

Says  Mr.  "William  L.  Smith  :  "  The  Governor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  were  capable  and  resolute  men, 
and  were  faithful  to  their  great  trusts,  but  they  were  power- 
less. They  did  not  have  at  their  command  the  means  of  sus- 
taining even  a  single  regiment  in  the  field.  The  emergency 
was  finally  met  by  some  of  the  capitalists  and  business-men  of 
Boston,  who  realized  the  danger  to  which  their  interests  would 
be  exposed  by  a  revolution,  and  came  forward  with  an  ofler  of 
a  loan  to  the  State,  trusting  to  future  legislation  for  their  reim- 
bursement. Their  ofter  was  accepted,  and  there  was  at  once  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  aflairs.  There  was  a  new  and 
wholesome  activity  in  the  executive  departments.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  raising  and  equipment  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  a  considerable  army  in  that  day.  Public  senti- 
ment at  once  exhibited  a  more  healthy  tone.  The  wavering 
and  doubting  began  to  get  ofi"  the  fence  and  range  themselves 
on  the  side  that  had  troops  and  money,  and  the  lukewarm  and 
more  thoughtful  among  the  insurgents  began  to  think  of  their 
allegiance.  Shays  and  his  council  had  been  in  deliberation 
over  two  distinct  plans  of  operation.  The  more  reckless  of 
the  leaders  advised  an  attack  upon  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
releasing  two  of  their  number  who  had  been  arrested  and 
were  held  in  jail.  Others  advised  that  the  attack  on  Boston 
be  delayed  until  after  the  seizure  of  the  Continental  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  with  its  store  of  war  material ;  and  this  last  plan 
was  the  one  adopted. 

"The  Hampshire  County  quota  of  twelve  hundred  men 
were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Springfield,  and  Gen.  Shepard 
was  placed  in  command.  The  Eastern  militia  were  to  meet  at 
Eoxbury,  whence  they  were  to  march  to  Worcester,  and  there 
be  joined  with  the  force  raised  in  "Worcester  County.  The 
chief  command  was  given  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  an  ac- 
complished oflScer  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Gov.  Bowdoin's 
orders  to  Gen.  Lincoln  required  him  to  protect  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  the  Januarj-  term  at  Worcester,  and  left 
his  further  movements  against  the  insurgents  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion."" 

The  orders  of  the  Governor  to  Gen.  Lincoln  were  as  follows : 

"  BoSTO.v,  .Jany  19,  1787. 

"  .SlE,— Ton  will  take  command  of  The  Militia  detaclied  in  oliedience  to  my 
orriere  of  thf  4tli  inftant.  The  great  objects  to  be  eflected  are  to  protect  the  Ju- 
dicial Coiirfc.,  particularly  those  next  to  be  holden  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 
if  the  justices  of  the  said  courts  should  request  your  aid ;  to  assist  the  civil  magis- 
trate* in  executing  the  laws,  and  in  repelling  or  ajjprehending  all  and  every  such 
persr^n  and  persons  shall,  in  a  hostile  manner,  attempt  or  enterprise  the  de- 
struction, detriment,  or  annoyance  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  also  to  aid  them 
in  apprehending  the  disturljerg  of  the  public  pea^-e,  as  well  as  all  such  persons  as 
may  be  named  in  the  State  warrants,  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  committed  to 
any  civil  officer  or  officers,  or  to  any  other  pers^jn,  to  execute. 

"  If^  to  these  important  ends,  the  militia  alrea'ly  ordered  out  should,  in  your 
opinion,  be  incomi>etent,  you  will  call  on  the  Major-Generals  for  further  and  ef- 
fertoal  aid :  And,  if  you  can  rely  on  their  attachment  to  government,  you  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  call  on  the  militia  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  camp.  I 
cannot  minutely  point  out  t/i  you  the  particular  line  you  shall  pursue  in  execu- 
ting these  orders;  But  would  observe  in  general,  that  if,  to  answer  the  aforesaid 
valuable  purjjosee,  you  should  judge  it  necessary  to  march  a  respectable  force 
through  the  western  counties,  yon  will  in  that  case  do  it.  This  would  give  con- 
fiden<;e  to  the  well  affected ;  would  aid  and  protect  the  civil  officers  in  executing 
their  duty,  A  would  convince  the  misguided  of  the  abilities  of  government,  and 
its  determination  to  purgue  every  legal  and  constitutional  measure  for  rest'jring 
peace  and  order  to  the  Commonwealth. 

"  Ton  are  to  consider  yourself,  in  all  your  military  offensive  operations,  con- 
stantly an  onder  the  dirw^-tion  of  the  civil  officers,  saving  when  any  armed  force 
a|4^rB,  and  opytjufi  your  marching  to  execute  these  orders. 

"Tliat  I  may  Ije  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  armed  force 
nnder  yoor  wmmand,  and  with  all  matters  that  respect  the  great  objects  to  be 
«fle',-t*<),  yon  will  give  me  regular  information  by  every  fjost.  And  for  inter- 
mediate and  ness«ssary  int«lligen<;e  you  will  order  the  Quai-tennaster-Gen'l  to 
pr'/Tid  the  ne««e««ary  expresses. 


"On  these  attempts  to  restore  system  and  order,  I  wish  the  smiles  of  heaven, 
and  that  you  may  have  an  agreeable  command,  the  most  pei'fect  success,  and  a 
speedy  and  safe  return,  and  am  with  m\ich  esteem, 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"James  Bowdoin. 

"  Hon.  Major-General  Lincoln." 
We  again  quote  from  Mr.  Smith  : 

"  Gen.  Shepard  again  anticipated  the  movements  of  Shays. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war,  he  took 
possession  of  the  arsenal.  Gen.  Lincoln  reached  Worcester 
on  the  22d  of  January,  after  a  three  days'  march  from  Eox- 
bur}^  through  the  deep  snow  of  midwinter.  The  court  was 
opened,  and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  term.  Order 
was  restored  at  Worcester,  and  substantially  at  all  points  in 
the  State  east  of  that  place.  The  insurgents  were  concentrat- 
ing their  strength  in  the  western  counties,  and  it  was  under- 
stood on  all  hands  that  the  issue  was  to  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined at  Springfield. 

"  The  positions  of  the  several  armed  forces  on  the  evening 
of  January  24  were  as  follows  :  Gen.  Shepard  was  posted  at 
the  arsenal  with  about  one  thousand  men.  Shays  had  just 
reached  Wilbraham  on  his  march  from  Eutland.  A  part  of 
Lincoln's  command  was  less  than  two  days'  march  in  the  rear 
of  Shays.  Luke  Day,  an  insurgent  leader,  was  at  West 
Springfield  with  about  four  hundred  men  and  boys,  well 
armed  and  well  drilled.  There  was  a  good  ice-bridge  at  the 
time,  so  that  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  arsenal.  Eli  Par- 
sons, a  Berkshire  leader,  was  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield 
(now  Chicopee)  with  about  four  hundred  men.  The  total 
insurgent  force  was  about  double  that  of  Gen.  Shepard. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  except  such  as  were  within 
the  immediate  protection  of  Gen.  Shepard,  were  kept  in  con- 
stant alarm.  Respectable  citizens  were  seized  in  their  own 
houses  and  taken  to  Day's  camp  in  West  Springfield,  where 
they  were  kept  under  guard  as  hostages  and  for  purposes  of 
retaliation.  Men  were  not  sure  whether  their  near  neighbors 
were  friends  or  foes,  and  unprotected  homes  were  exposed  to 
outrage  and  plunder.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  that 
Shays  had  reached  "Wilbraham,  most  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  means  of  conveyance  fled  from  the  town,  the 
greater  part  of  them  going  to  Longmeadow. 

"On  his  arrival  at  Wilbraham,  Shays  sent  a  message  to 
Day  informing  him  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  arsenal  on 
the  25th.  Day  replied  by  letter  that  he  could  not  move  on 
that  day,  but  would  join  in  the  attack  on  the  26th.  Day's 
messenger  was  arrested,  and  his  letter,  instead  of  going  to 
Shays,  went  to  Gen.  Shepard.  On  the  25th,  Shays  nioved 
upon  Springfield,  expecting,  of  course,  the  co-operation  of  Day 
and  Parsons.  Even  if  he  had  received  Day's  letter,  he  could 
not  have  delayed  his  attack.  His  only  chance  of  success  was 
in  seizing  the  arsenal  before  Gen.  Lincoln  could  come  up. 

"  At  that  time  none  of  the  buildings  now  standing  on  the 
arsenal  grounds  had  been  erected.  There  were  two  wooden 
buildings,  built  for  barracks  and  for  storage,  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  looking  to  the  north,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
storehouse.  There  was  a  private  dwelling-house  on  the  site 
of  the  present  middle  arsenal  (opposite  the  Olivet  Church).  It 
was  to  this  house  that  the  dead  and  wounded  insurgents  were 
carried.  East  of  that  point  there  were  no  buildings  except 
the  powder-magazine,  that  stood  in  a  then  remote  spot  in  the 
woods.  Magazine  Street  has  since  been  located  over  its  site. 
The  present  main  Armory  square  was  the  public  training- 
field.  There  were  not  then  any  gun-shops  on  the  arsenal 
grounds.  If  there  was  one  in  the  town  at  the  time,  it  was  in 
Ferry  Lane,  where  government  gun-work  was  originally  done 
in  Springfield. 

"  When  Shays  left  Wilbraham,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
Asaph  King,  a  deputy-sheriflf,  started  on  horseback  to  give 
information  to  Gen.  Shepard.  He  was  obliged  to  avoid  the 
highways,  and  made  his  way  across  the  fields,  through  snow- 
drifts and  over  fences,  and  is  said  to  have  accomplished  the 
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distiuK'o  in  forty-live,  iuiiuit(!a.  Tliis  was  tlic  first  oxact  iiifor- 
niatioii  roooived  l)y  (Inn.  Slxipard  of  tlio  approaoli  of  Shay«, 
and  111)  proceeded  U>  make  niady  for  liis  fitting  reception.  His 
men  were  stationed  near  tlie  barracks,  and  his  cannon  were 
planted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  commanding  the  approach  by 
the  Boston  road.  A  part  of  his  force  was  postinl  in  Main 
Street,  at  the  ])()int  now  crossed  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  lor  the  purpose  of  liolding  Day  in  check  in  (tas(!  he 
should  attempt  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Hhays.  A  considerable 
mob  collected  at  that  j)oint,  but  did  not  attempt  an  attack  upon 
tlie  militia. 

"  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  short  winter  day  that  the 
insurgents  were  seen  from  the  arsenal  making  their  toilsome 
march  through  the  snow  on  the  Boston  road.  They  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  Every  attempt  they  had  hitherto  made 
had  succeeded,  but  it  was  not  an  unprotected  court-house  they 
were  now  intending  to  occupy.  Some  of  them  were  to  be  dead 
within  the  next  few  minutes.  Shays  was  entirely  confident. 
Some  of  his  old  army  comrades  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
advised  him  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  Gen.  Shepard's  guns 
and  abandon  his  treason.  He  received  them  pleasantly,  told 
them  he  was  sure  of  success,  and  was  inclined  to  be  jocose. 
He  did  not  know  his  own  men. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  tradition  about  the  affair  of 
the  2.5th  of  January,  which  is  entirely  omitted  here  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  any  trustwor- 
thy contemporary  evidence.  There  was  not  any  battle.  The 
only  firing  was  on  the  government  side,  and  there  was  but 
little  of  that.  Only  one  shot  seems  to  have  been  fired  in  gen- 
uine earnest,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  panic  among  the  in- 
surgents and  a  flight.  The  official  report  of  the  firm  but 
kind-hearted  Gen.  Shepard  to  the  government  gives  us  relia- 
ble history.    It  is  as  follows  : 

" '  Springfield,  January  2G,  1787. 

" '  SiE, — The  unhappy  time  has  come  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  shed 
blood.  Shays,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  marched  yes- 
terday afternoon  about  i  o'clock  toward  the  public  buildings,  in  battle  array. 
He  marched  his  men  in  an  open  column  by  platoons.  I  sent  several  times,  by  one 
of  my  aids,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  Capts.  Buffington  and  Woodbridge,  to  him 
to  know  what  he  was  after,  or  what  he  wanted.  His  reply  was,  He  wanted  bar- 
I'acks ;  barracks  he  would  have,  and  stores.  The  answer  was.  He  must  purchase 
them  dear,  if  he  had  them.  He  still  proceeded  on  his  march  until  he  approached 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  arsenal.  He  then  made  a  halt.  I  im- 
mediately sent  Maj.  Lyman,  one  of  my  aids,  and  Capt.  Buffington,  to  inform  him 
not  to  march  his  troops  any  nearer  the  arsenal  on  his  peril,  jis  I  was  stationed 
here  by  order  of  your  Excellency  and  the  secretary  at  war,  for  the  defense  of  the 
publick  property;  in  case  he  did,  I  should  surely  fire  on  him  and  his  men.  A 
Mr.  Wheeler,  who  appeared  to  be  one  of  Shays'  aids,  met  Mr.  Lyman  after  he  had 
delivered  my  orders  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  made  answer,  that  that 
was  all  he  wanted.  Shays  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  marched  ou 
rapidly  near  one  hundred  yards.  I  then  ordered  Maj.  Stephens,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  to  fire  upon  them ;  he  accordingly  did.  The  two  first  shots  he  en- 
deavored to  overshoot  them,  in  hoi)e  that  they  would  have  taken  warning  with- 
out firing  among  them,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  them.  Maj.  Stephens  then  di- 
rected his  shut  through  the  centre  of  his  column.  The  fourth  or  fifth  shot  put 
the  whole  column  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Shays  made  an  attempt  to  display 
his  column,  but  in  vain.  We  had  one  howit,  which  was  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  which,  when  fired,  gave  them  great  uneasiness.  Had  I  been  disposed  to 
destniy  then],  I  might  have  chargeil  upon  their  rear  and  fianks  with  my  infantry 
and  the  two  field-pieces,  and  could  have  killed  tlie  greater  part  of  his  wdude  army 
within  twenty-five  minutes.    There  was  not  a  single  musket  fired  on  either  side. 

" '  I  found  three  men  dead  on  the  spot,  and  one  wounded,  who  is  since  dead. 
One  of  our  artillerymen,  by  inattention,  was  badly  wounded.  Three  muskets 
were  taken  up  with  the  dead,  which  wore  all  deeply  loaded.  I  enclose  to  yoin- 
excellency  a  copy  of  a  paper  sent  to  me  last  evening.  1  have  received  no  rein- 
forcements yet,  and  expect  to  be  attjicked  this  day  by  their  whole  force  com- 
bined.  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

"'William  Suepaud. 

'"On  the  back, — "By  Col.  Eli  Parsons." 
" '  His  Excellency,  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.' 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  inclosed  in  the  above 
letter  : 

"'  Headquarters,  West  Sprinofield,  January  2.5, 1787. 
"'The  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  arms,  adhering  to  the  first  principles 
in  nature,  self-preservation,  do,  in  ihe  most  peremptory  manner^  danantl 
" '  1.  That  the  troops  in  Springfield  lay  down  their  arms. 

"'2.  That  their  arms  be  deposited  in  tlie  publick  stores,  under  the  care  of  the 
|)ixip(n'  olticers,  to  bo  returned  to  the  owners  at  the  termination  of  the  present 
contest. 


"';!.  That,  the  trocipH  return  ti>  their  homers  upon  parole. 
"  '  Your  Excellency's  most  olie>li(!nl,  humble  servant, 

"'LuKK  Day. 
"  '  Cuptam  Clointn'mdiitit  of  tkin  dlimion, 
" '  To  the  commanding  oHlcor  at  Hiiringfleld,  Jan.  2.'),  1787.'  "* 

With  the  affair  at  the  arsenal  at  Sjiringlicld  ended  every- 
thing of  importance  whicii  occurred  during  this  uprising  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Ou  the  night  of  the  25th,  Shays  retreated  to  "  Chapin's 
Tavern,"  five  miles  east  of  Springfield.  The  next  day  he 
marched  to  Chicopee,  and  joined  the  force  of  Parsons,  two 
hundred  of  his  men  deserting  by  the  way. 

On  the  27th,  Gen.  Lincoln's  army,  consisting  of  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  three  companies  of 
artillery,  entered  Springfield.  After  an  hour's  rest,  Lincoln's 
infantry  and  artillery  crossed  the  river  to  the  west  side  in 
quest  of  Bay  and  his  party.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Shepard 
with  his  force  moved  up  the  east  bank,  and  the  cavalry  went 
up  the  river  on  the  ice  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Day  and 
Shays.  The  insurgents  manifested  no  further  disposition  to 
fight.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  vigor  until  the  insur- 
gents were  all  dispersed  and  their  leaders  captured  or  driven 
from  the  State. 

We  again  quote  from  Mr.  Smith's  paper  : 

"  John  Hancock,  who  was  the  first  Governor  under  the 
State  constitution,  was  again  elected  in  1787.  It  is  no  un- 
favorable criticism  of  the  administration  that  immediately 
preceded  him  to  say  that  his  election  was  generally  received 
as  a  promise  of  the  removal  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  The 
armed  insurrection  had  been  suppressed,  but  the  work  of 
bringing  the  people  of  the  State  to  a  cordial  and  unanimous 
support  of  the  constitution  and  laws  remained  to  be  performed. 
The  new  Governor  assumed  this  difficult  undertaking,  and  ac- 
complished it.  John  Hancock  did  not  believe  in  the  religion 
of  hate.  Nine  of  the  leading  insurgents,  who  were  convicted 
of  treason  and  sentenced  to  death,  were  pardoned,  some  of 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  the  only  condition  being  that 
they  should  never  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  within 
the  commonwealth.  A  large  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
seditious  offenses  were  pardoned  unconditionally.  A  member 
of  the  Legislature,  who  was  convicted  of  treasonable  .practices, 
was  sentenced  to  stand  for  an  hour  on  the  gallows,  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  sentence  carried  into  execution. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan,  perhaps,  to  revive  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  recreant  legislators.  Conciliatory  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  Legislature.  The  sullen  mutterings  of  the  defeated 
insurgents  gradually  subsided.  Commerce  soon  settled  com- 
mercial difficulties  in  its  own  way,  as  it  always  does  if  unfet- 
tered by  meddlesome  legislation,  and  a  season  of  prosperity 
ensued.  The  rebellion  was  ended  at  last  in  accordance  with 
the  grand  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  and  of  peace. 
And  all  history  tells  us  that  rebellion  is  never  completely 
conquered  in  any  other  way." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  men  whose  names  will  go 
down  in  history  as  leaders  in  this  movement:  Daniel  Siiays, 
Luke  Day,  Eli  Parsons,  Perez  Hamlin,  Elisha  Manning, 
Daniel  Dunham,  Ebenezer  Crittenden,  Jacob  Fox. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  WAR  OF   1812-15— THE  WASHINGTON  BE- 
NEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
I. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812-15. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  the  people  of  New  England 
were,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  the  war  with  England  of  1812-16. 

*  This  paper,  read  by  Mr.  William  L.  Smith,  before  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Historical  Society,  was  published  in  the  Springfield  Repvhlicai)  of  Oct.  2, 1877. 
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The  declaration  of  hostilities  by  the  United  States  occurred  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1812,  and  the  feeling  was  so  intense  among 
the  people  of  the  three  river  counties  that  preliminary  meet- 
ings were  held  and  delegates  chosen,  within  a  few  days 
succeeding  the  declaration,  to  attend  a  convention  to  be  held 
at  Northampton  on  the  1-lth  day  of  July  following. 

On  the  day  appointed  eighty-eight  delegates  from  fifty- 
seven  towns  of  the  three  counties  assembled  at  the  court-house 
in  Northampton.  Upon  calling  the  roll  the  following-named 
delegates  answered  to  their  names  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
convention : 

Sprincineld. — John  Hooker,  Chauncey  Brewer,  Justin  Lom- 
bard, Joseph  Pease. 

Xurtfiampton. — Joseph  Lyman,  Isaac  Clark,  Elijah  ~H. 
Mills.  Lewis  Strong. 

HadUy. — Charles  Phelps,  Samuel  Porter. 

Hatfield. — Isaac  Maltby,  Israel  Billings. 

Deerfield. — Ephraim  Williams,  Epaphras  Hoyt,  Pliny 
Arms. 

Sunderland. — Simeon  Ballard. 
Blandford. — Jedediah  Smith.  Alanson  Knox. 
Pelham. — Isaac  Abercrombie. 
Palmer. — Amos  Hamilton,  Alpheus  Converse. 
Southampton. — Luther  Edwards,  John  Lj'man. 
South  Hadley. — Mark  DooHttle,  Bezalecl  Alvord. 
Greenfield. — Richard  E.  Newcomb,  Samuel  Wells. 
Xew  Salem. — Samuel  C.  Allen. 
ilontague. — Henry  Wells. 
Granrille. — David  Curtis. 
Greenwich. — Robert  Field.  Joseph  Williams. 
Amherst. — Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  Simeon 
Strong. 

Monson. — Deodatus  Dutton. 

Belchertown. — Joseph  Bridgman,  Justus  Forward,  Phineas 
Blair. 

Colerain. — John  Drury. 

Shuteshury. — William  Ward. 

Ware. — William  Paige. 

Chesterfield. — Asa  White.  Spencer  Phelps. 

South  Brimfield. — Darius  Munger. 

Warwick. — Caleb  Mayo. 

W'dbraharn. — Robert  Sessions,  Aaron  Woodward. 

Asfifield. — Henry  Bassett. 

Charlemont. — Stephen  Bates. 

Chester. — Asahel  Wright. 

Cmxcay. — Elisha  Billings,  John  Bannister. 

Granhy. — Eli  Dickinson,  Levi  Smith. 

Shelhurne. — William  Wells. 

Worthington. — Ezra  Starkweather,  Jonathan  Brewster. 
IFA-afe?y.— Phineas  Frary. 

WUliamJsburg. — William  Bodman,  John  Wells. 
Norwich. — William  Fobes,  Jesse  Joy. 

Westhampton. — Sylvester  Judd,  Aaron  Fisher,  Jonathan 
Clarke. 

Buckl<in/1. — Levi  White. 
Carnmington. — Peter  Bryant. 
Montgomery. — Edward  Taylor. 
WendeU. — Joshua  Green. 
Gofshen. — Oliver  Taylor. 
MiyiAlefieJA. — Erastus  Ingham. 
Rorae. — .rohn  Wells. 
Heath. — Roger  Leavitt. 
Hawley. — Thomas  Longley. 
Gill. — Gilbert  Stacey. 
PlainfieM. — Nehemiah  Joy. 
Eastftamptrm. — Thaddeus  Clapp. 
Hol.la.ruL — John  Polley. 
ToUan/L — Eleazer  Slocornb. 

The  irregular  delegate.s  were  Rufus  Stratton,  from  North- 
field  ;  Hezekiah  Newcomb  and  Caleb  Chapin,  from  Bernards- 
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ton ;  Pelatiah  Bliss  and  Timothy  Burbank,  from  West 
Springfield  ;  and  Rufus  Graves,  from  Leverett. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  choosing  John  Hooker, 
of  Springfield,  President,  and  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of  Northamp- 
ton, Secretary. 

An  executive  committee  was  appointed,  which  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  praj'ing  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  for  the 
speedy  negotiation  of  terms  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  committee  also  reported  in 
favor  of  a  State  convention,  and  recommended  that  four  del- 
egates be  appointed  from  each  county  to  attend  the  same,  pro- 
vided other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  coincided  with 
them  in  the  call ;  and  also,  that  committees  of  correspondence 
and  safety  be  appointed  in  each  county  and  town  throughout 
the  State  ;  which  recommendations  were  adopted. 

But  notwithstanding  their  determined  opposition  to  the  war 
on  general  principles,  the  people  of  Connecticut  Valley  were 
not  found  wanting  in  ardor  or  patriotism  when  their  services 
were  required  to  defend  the  country.  Caleb  Strong  was  at 
that  time  Governor  of  the  State. 

Upon  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  and  his  banish- 
ment to  the  island  of  Elba,  Great  Britain  concentrated  her 
powerful  navy  against  the  American  States,  and  blockaded, 
at  least  theoretically,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  southern  cape  of  Florida.  Occa- 
sionally troops  were  landed,  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1814,  a  body  of  them  took  possession  of  Castine,  a  port  on  the 
Penobscot  River,  without  opposition.  The  region  erected  into 
the  State  of  Maine  in  1820  was  then  a  province  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  this  aggressive  proceeding 
ended  at  once  all  political  discussions  and  opposition  to  the 
war,  and  united  the  people  unanimously  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Governor  Strong,  apprehensive  of  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
out  the  militia,  who  were  ordered  to  assemble  forthwith  at 
Boston.  Western  Massachusetts  responded  nobly.  A  regi- 
ment of  infantry  was  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  old  Hamp- 
shire County,  and  marched  under  command  of  Col.  Thomas 
Longley,  of  Hawley;  another  was  recruited  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Enos  Foote,  of  Southwick ;  and  a  regiment  of  artillery  was 
made  up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  William  Edwards. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  telegraphic  lines  or  railways, 
and  all  information  was  conveyed  by  post-riders,  or  the  slower 
method  of  the  old-time  stage-coach  ;  and  the  troops,  when 
raised  and  prepared  for  the  field,  were  compelled  to  march 
over  the  hundred  miles  which  intervened  between  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  sea-board,  instead  of  being  whirled  in 
the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  on  board  a  flying  train  to 
their  destination. 

Most  of  these  troops  were  probably  drafted  or  volunteer 
members  of  the  State  militia,  and  hurried  to  Boston  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  citizens, — the  infantry  armed  with  old 
"flint-lock"  muskets,  many  of  which  had  done  good  service 
against  this  self-same  enemy  nearly  forty  years  before  at  Bun- 
ker Hill.  One  company  of  the  artillery  regiment  was  from 
Springfield,  commanded  by  Capt.  Quartus  Stebbins  ;  one  from 
Northampton,  under  Capt.  Asahel  Strong  ;  one  from  Belcher- 
town, under  Capt.  Bridgman ;  and  one  from  Northfield  and 
vicinity,  under  Capt.  Mattoon.  An  entire  regiment  of  in- 
fantry was  also  raised  in  Berkshire  County. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  this  force  was  Maj.-Gen.  Whi- 
ton,  of  New  Marlborough.  Among  the  stafl-officers  were 
Col.  Henry  Dwight,  of  Stockbridge,  and  Col.  Sloane,  of 
Lanesborough.  Jacob  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  commanded  a 
brigade.  The  force  commenced  its  march  for  Boston  about 
the  middle  of  October.    The  Springfield  artillery  company 
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Icl't,  nil  SiiM(liiy  iiioniiiif;-,  ii  |ii'iiy(M-  luid  hciicdictioii  ]iy 

|{(  v.  Dr.  Osf^ood. 

On  l.lii'ir  iirriviil  iit.  lioston,  I.Ik^  (,n)(i|is  IVoin  tlu:  OniiKicticiit 
V'lillcy  ■were  cnntdiu'd  iit  I )(ircli(\stcr,  luid  Uu;  HcrkKliird  rcgi- 
iiiciit.  at.  (!iiiiil>ri(lf^(^i)ort,. 

AI'liT  11  sdjiiiirii  of  noiii-ly  six  wocks  in  ciunp,  during  wlii(:h 
tiiiu'  tliey  luul  a  vory  ploiisunt  experience  and  were  rcviewcul 
by  the  Governor,  apprehensions  of  a  descent  by  the  Britisli 
troops  having  ceased,  they  were  discharged  from  further  duty, 
and  returned  to  their  homes  without  having  the  satisfaction 
of  firing  a  gun  at  tlie  enemy.  This  little  episode  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  Massaciiusetts  was  subsequently  known  as 
"  Governor  Strong's  War." 

The  Hartford  Convention  mot  on  the  ir)th  of  the  following 
December,  and  consisted  of  twenty-six  delegates  from  the  New 
England  States,  of  whom  twelve  were  from  Massachusetts. 
Two  of  these  were  from  "Western  Massachusetts, — George 
Bliss,  of  Springfield,  and  Joseph  Lyman,  of  Northampton. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  following  year  (1815)  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction by  the  people  of  New  England,  and  from  henceforth 
her  development  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  and 
industry  was  rapid  and  permanent. 

The  Mexican  war  of  1846-47  was  generally  opposed  by  the 
better  classes  of  New  England;  but  notwithstanding  this  feel- 
ing a  regiment  was  raised  and  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war, 
where  many  of  its  officers  and  men  laid  down  their  lives, 
among  whom  was  the  gallant  Col.  Truman  B.  Kansom,  of 
Vermont,  who  fell  in  the  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Cha- 
pultepec* 

II. 

THE  WASHINGTON  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  Washington  Benevolent  Society  was  a  secret  political 
organization,  which,  early  in  the  present  century,  spread  itself 
over  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  This  society  was 
formed  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Federal  party.  It 
sought  to  bring  back  by  this  means  the  country  to  what  the 
Federalists  thought  were  sounder  views  on  the  questions  of  a 
strong  central  government  as  opposed  to  State  sovereignty. 
In  a  word,  it  advocated  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  Adams 
in  opposition  to  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  party.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  society  was  benevolence.  But  the 
candidate,  upon  his  initiation  into  its  secret  workings,  soon 
discovered  that  it  really  had  more  to  do  with  politics  than 
with  charity. 

There  was  a  society  at  Northampton,  and  probably  societies 
at  other  places  in  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties. 

We  copy  the  following  papers  from  the  book  of  records  of 
the  county  society  at  Springfield.  From  these  papers  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  gather  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
society : 

"  WASHINGTON    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY  OF  THE    COUNTY    OF    HAMPDEN  &  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

"Many  persons  being  rtesirous  that  the  Wn-shington  Benevolent  Society  should 
he  inBtituted  at  Springfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  by  the  name  of  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  the  County  of  Hampden,  the  following  per- 
sons, viz.,  John  Hooker,  Esq.,  Thomas  Dwight,  Esq.,  .lonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Edward  Pynchon,  Esq.,  Moses  Bliss,  Jr.,  James  Wells,  and  Edward  Bliss,  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Society  established  at  Northampton  in  the  County  of  Hampshire, 
having  obtained  the  constitution  of  said  society  at  Northampton,  adopted  the 
same  as  the  constitution  of  said  Society  in  the  County  of  Hampden  ;  and  having 
met  at  the  Dwelling-House  of  Eleazur  Williams  in  Springfield,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twelve,  and 
having  chosen  John  Hooker,  Esq.,  President  jiro  tempore,  the  following  persons 
were  proposed  for  admission,  viz.,  Doct.  William  Sheldon,  Oliver  B.  Morris,  Esq., 
Daniel  Bontecon,  Edmund  Dwight,  Doct.  Samuel  Kingsberry,  Samuel  Orne, 
Aniiifla  Parsons,  Jonathan  Packard,  Henry  Bates,  and  Jolin  Howard,  and  being 
balloted  for,  were  elected  members,  and  wore  then  admitted  and  initiated  into 
said  Society  according  to  the  Constitution. 


*  This  ofllcer  was  the  father  of  Gen.  T.  E.  0.  Ransom,  who  died  at  Rome,  On., 
in  October,  1864,  while  in  command  of  the  17tli  Army  Corps. 


*' CONH'n'I'in'ION  (»!■'  TIM';  WAHHINO'roN    nKNEVOI,]';N'l'  HO<:iKTY  OF  THE   COr'.NTY  OF 
HAMl'UKN. 

"  ConsidcM-ing  that  tlie  wisdom  and  (experience  of  ages  have  Kaiiietiiiiied  the  fiutt 
tlial,  public,  vh  tlie,  founded  in  tlie  integrity,  iliHiuM'iiiiieiit,  iiiagiianiinity,  anil  good 
faith  of  the  individuals  roiiipuHiiig  the  i^oiiiiniiiiity,  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  iia- 
lional  honor,  prosperity,  anil  glory  ; 

"  (Considering  how  deeply  we  are  iiiterestieii  fi^r  ourselves  anil  for  our  jiosterity 
ill  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and,  conHe(|uentIy,  in  the  permanence  and  proH- 
jierily  of  our  (jioveriiiiieiit; 

"  (Jonsiilei  iiig  that  a  foundation  for  national  glory  laid  deep  and  Bccured  in 
the  anectioiis  and  virtuous  pi  iiiciples  of  the  jieople  most  certainly  insures  the 
performance  of  tlioso  olliccs  of  charity,  kiiiilnesH,  and  brotherly  aflection  which 
so  well  become  members  of  one  great  family  in  a  state  necessarily  exposed  to 
the  infirmities  and  sulTerings  of  humanity  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  life; 
being  convinced  that  lussociations  founded  on  humane  and  lierievolent  piinci- 
ples,  proposing  the  highest  model  of  human  excellence  for  their  imitation, — yet 
iniitablc  because  human, — embriu:iiig  the  inexperience  of  youth  and  tlie  wis- 
dom of  gray  hairs,  ancl  inviting  Ui  a  free  interchange  of  ojiinion,  but  carefully 
guarding  against  the  iiillueiice  of  pawsion,  prejudice,  or  vice, — cannot  fail  of  af- 
fording one  of  tliii  surest  methods  of  inculcating  pure  and  correct  doctrines,  of 
promoting  good  morals  and  social  aflection,  of  essentially  advancing  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  guarding  against  the  evils  which  threaten  it,  especially 
in  times  of  public  danger  and  distress, — 

"  We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  do  jissociate  tf^igetlier  for  the  pur- 
pose above  expressed,  and  we  adopt  the  following  articles  as  the  Constitution  by 
which  we  will  be  regulated  and  governed : 

"  First. — The  Society  shall  be  denominated  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society 
of  the  County  of  Hampden. 

"Second. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  four  Stewards,  a  Standing  Committee  of  ten 
pel-sons,  a  Doorkeeper,  and  an  Assistant  Doorkeeper,  all  which  otficers  (when  the 
Society  shall  be  permanently  organized)  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  period 
of  one  year,  and  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  such  times  as  the  Society  shall  ap- 
point. If  a  vacancy  happen  it  may  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

"Third. — The  Society  shall  hold  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  every 
meeting. 

"The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  oldest  Vice-President,  or  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  a  President  elected  for  the  pui-pose,  shall  preside. 

"Fourth. — The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  books  and  jjapers,  and  shall  record 
such  proceedings  as  the  President  shall  direct. 

"  Fifth. — The  Stewards  shall  provide  a  plaee  of  meeting  for  the  Society,  pro- 
cure nessessary  accomodations,  distribute  and  collect  ballots,  assist  in  keeping 
order,  and  be  the  acting  officers  of  the  Society  under  the  direction  of  the  Acting 
President,  and  their  accounts  of  disbursement  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

"  Sixth. — The  Standing  Committee  shall  distribute  the  benevolent  donations 
of  the  Society,  reccommend  persons  proposed  as  members,  and  attend  to  such 
other  duties  as  the  Society  shall  direct.  No  benevolent  donations  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  any  one  person  in  one  month  without  the  consent  of 
the  Society  first  obtained.  Report  shall  be  made  to  the  Society  every  three 
months  what  donations  have  been  made,  and  to  what  persons;  and  the  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  they  shall 
have  expended. 

"  Seventh. — The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  funds  of  the  Society,  collect  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues  of  the  members,  and  report  every  three  mouths  the  state  of 
the  Funds. 

"Eighth. — Every  member  of  this  Society  shall,  on  his  being  initiated,  pay  the 
sum  of  one  dollar,  and  then  afterward  he  shall  pay  every  three  months  twenty- 
five  cents  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  a  member  of  the  Society. 

"Ninth. — Honorary  members  may  be  admitted  on  such  terms  as  the  Society 
shall  direct. 

"  Tenth. — Persons  proposed  as  members  must  be  reccommended  by  three  or 
more  of  the  Standing  Committee  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  bal- 
loted for,  at  the  same  or  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  black  ,  and  white  balls. 
The  President  shall  examine  the  ballots  and  declare  whether  the  candidate  is 
admitted.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  present  voting  in  favor  of  the  candidate, 
he  shall  be  admitted,  othenvise  he  shall  not  be  admitted.  No  person  shall  be 
balloted  for  unless  fifteen  members  are  present. 

"  Eleventh.- — The  President  shall  address  the  Candedate  when  initiated,  par- 
ticularly reccommendiiig  the  nessessity  of  morality,  benevolence,  sociability,  and 
brotherly  love.  The  forms  of  initiation  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
certified  by  the  Secretary.  The  President  shall  keep  a  copy  for  his  own  use,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office  for  the  use  of  the  Acting  President. 

"Twelfth. — The  Society  shall  have  power  to  make  such  By-Laws  as  they 
shall  think  nessessary,  but  no  part  of  this  Constitution  or  the  By-Laws  shall  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

"Springfield,  April  27th,  1812." 

INITIATION  SERVICE. 

After  being  balloted  for  and  admitted  the  president  ad- 
dressed the  candidates  as  follows  : 

"  Gentu.men  :  You  have  been  liallotcd  for  and  admitted  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bcnin'olciit  Society,  established  in  this  place;  but  before  you  can  bo  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  it  is  my  duty  to  oxplain  to  you  more 
parti 'iilai  ly  the  principles  upon  which  this  Society  is  founded.   We  believe  that 
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it  i*  l>ener,  liy  inculcating  Siiund  principles  of  morality,  sobriety,  anJ  integrity, 
to  endeavor  to  guard  our  fellow-citizens  ;»g-.uust  the  distress  conseijuent  upon 
immorality  aud  ignorance  tliau  to  trust  to  alleviating  them  by  donations  in 
mjney  ^rhen  t»  late  to  prevent  the  pernicious  coiisetjuences  to  the  public.  AVe 
believe  that  the  best  method  of  preventing  distress  among  the  citizens  of  any 
country  is  the  institution  i>f  a  government  for  themselves  which  makes  pro- 
Tisiou  for  the  security  aud  free  exervise  of  their  inalienable  rights.  And  such 
guTemment  we  verily  believe  to  be  sacredly  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Xo  system  of  government,  however,  can  be  so  pei  fect  but  it 
may,  if  perverted  and  mal-admiulstered,  become  ruinous  and  destructive  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  While  the  illustrious  A\''ashington  was  at  the  head  of  the 
administratiju  of  the  Federal  government,  our  unparalleled  prosperity  inoved 
that  our  national  affairs  were  conducted  with  purity  aud  wisdom.  Tlien  the 
Cjnstitutijn  was  strictly  and  sacredly  regarded,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  pe  >ple  not  only  a.knowledged,  but  cvmstantly  cherished  and  promoted.  But 
during  the  disastrous  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  successors  in 
office  our  Constitution  has  been  openly  violated,  public  sentiment  has  been  cor- 
rupted, virtue  and  t;Uents  have  been  proscrilfcd,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people  have  been  made  the  sport  of  unprincipled  ambition.  A  government 
like  ours  cannot  well  lie  admiuistered  when  individual  distress  becomes  general. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  use  all  exertions  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption, whatever  specious  mask  it  may  assume,  from  destroying  our  Constitution. 
Having,  with  deep  regret,  observed  the  baneful  eflects  produced  by  combinations 
against  the  m'jrals  and  iwlitics  of  our  fellow-citizens,  having  marked  the  dangerous 
influence  of  ambitious  and  designing  men,  uniting  to  obtain  by  means  of  popular 
deception  every  honorable  and  profitable  office  under  the  government,  and  being 
convinced  that  very  many  of  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  professions  of  love  of 
the  people,  love  of  lilierty  and  equality,  have  no  other  object  than  the  attainment 
of  power  and  the  building  of  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of  their  country,  we  have 
adopted  as  our  motto, '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  When  bad  men  com- 
bine good  men  must  unite.  The  members  of  this  Society  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  maintaining  the  true 
principles  of  our  government,  and  of  more  effectually  promoting  and  cherishing 
among  ourselves  and  our  fellow-citizens  friendship,  benevolence,  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  union  of  sentiment;  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  and  to  diffuse  such 
useful  information  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  fundamental 
principles  of  this  Society. 

^  Gentlemen,  are  you  willing  to  join  a  society  avowing  and  solemnly  pledged 
to  support  these  principles?  You  will  then,  on  your  sacred  honor,  answer  me  to 
such  questions  as  I  shall  put  to  you.  Are  you  firmly  attSK-hed  t  j  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  Are  you  willing  t>  use  your  exeitions  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend it  against  the  inruaiis  and  contaminations  of  aristocracy,  monarchy,  despot- 
ism, and  dem'Xrracy  ?  Will  you  endeavor  to  divest  yourself  of  ail  partialities  for 
forvign  nations,  more  especialiy  when  such  partiality  will  interfere  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States?  Will  you  use  your  endeavors  to  have  the  govern- 
ment admiuistered  upon  the  principles  of  our  beloved  Washington  ?  Do  you 
pledge  your  word  that  you  will  exercise  your  privilege  as  a  citizen,  and  vote  at 
all  elections  for  such  men  as  you  conscientiously  believe  will  be  faithful  to  the 
Coustitutijo  and  as  are  attached  to  the  political  principles  which  distinguished 
the  glorious  adininistrati  jn  of  WashingtiU  ?  Will  yon  endeavor  to  aid  and  assist 
the  members  of  this  Sxiety  in  their  several  lawful  callings,  wlien  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  3-our  interest  or  your  duty  to  others?  Do  you  promise  never  to  com- 
municate anything  said  or  done  in  this  Society  unless  it  be  to  a  member  of  the 
same,  or  when  compelled  tj  do  so  by  due  process  of  law?  To  the  support  and 
practice  of  all  these  principles  and  things  you  pledge  your  sacred  honor,  in  pres- 
ence of  all  these  witnesses,  whom  I  now  call  on  to  notice  the  transaction." 

The  last  meeting  of  this  society  wa.s  held  on  the  22d  day 
of  February,  1813.  The  constitution  above  copied  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  signatures  of  seven  hundred  and  nineteen 
members. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

INTEENAL    IMPEOVEMENT8  —  EARLT    ROADS  — 
TURNPIKES  AND  TOLL-BRIDGES-FERRIES. 

BY  .SAMLJiL  W.  LiURANT.* 
I. 

The  earliest  roads  traveled  by  human  beings  in  Massachu- 
setts— at  lea-st,  since  the  advent  of  the  Indian  race — were  no 
doubt  simple  paths  or  "trails,"  which  threaded  the  mazes  of 
the  unbroken  wilderness  from  one  settlement  to  another.  The 
ravages  always  traveled  in  a  single  line,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  their  trails  were  well  defined,  and  in  places  so  worn  down 
into  the  soil  as  to  have  remained  for  many  years  after  their 
dusky  travelers  had  passed  away. 

The^e  highways  of  the  red  mart  were  no  doubt  made  use  of 
by  the  early  English  settlers  for  "bridle-paths,"  and  when 

*  Tfii/i  diapter,  and  trt  the  end  of  the  General  HL^Viry  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley, edited  by  Samuel  W.  Durant. 


wheeled  vehicles  began  to  appear  they  were  widened  and 
cleared  up  to  accommodate  the  new  mode  of  travel. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  old  war-trails  of  the 
Indians  were  adopted  by  the  whites,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union ;  among  them  the  great  Iroquois  trail  from  the  Hudson 
Eiver  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  celebrated  "  Nemacolin's  trail" 
through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
"  Ba3'  Path,"  which  was  one  of  the  first  important  roads  laid 
out  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  followed  substan- 
tially a  great  trail  of  the  savages  which  ran  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston — or  "Shawmut,"  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Indians — to  the  Long  River,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  to 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 

This  famous  route  followed  substantially  the  present  line  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway,  striking  the  Quaboag  River 
probably  in  Brookfield,  and  thence  following  that  stream  and 
the  Chicopee  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Orchard,  when 
it  bore  away  from  the  river  and  entered  Springfield  by  what 
is  still  called  the  "  Old  Bay  Road"  and  Bay  and  State  Streets, 
passing  near,  and  perhaps  partly  over,  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  armory  and  arsenal. 

IL 

TURNPIKES. 

Turnpikes  began  to  multiply  quite  rapidly  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  Shays 
rebellion.  From  the  close  of  the  latter  business  began  to 
revive,  and  improved  means  of  travel  and  communication 
were  demanded.  Macadamized  and  plank-roads  had  not  been 
introduced  into  America  at  that  date,  and  an  improved  com- 
mon road,  built  by  a  chartered  corporation  with  ample  capital, 
was  for  many  years  considered  the  we  plus  ultra  of  highways. 

"The  Second  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation"  was 
chartered  by  the  General  Court  on  the  8th  of  March,  1797,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  an  improved  road  from  the  west 
line  of  Charlemont,  then  in  Hampshire  County,  to  the  west 
foot  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Adams,  in  Berkshire 
County.  The  charter  was  granted  to  Asaph  White,  Jesse 
King,  and  their  associates. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1797,  the  Third  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Corporation  was  chartered  to  build  a  turnpike  from  the 
east  side  of  Roberts'  Hill,  in  Northampton,  to  the  east  line  of 
Pittsfield,  aud  passing  through  Westliampton,  Chesterfield, 
Worthington,  Peru  (then  Partridgefiold),  and  Dalton.  The 
principal  members  of  this  company  were  Jonah  Brewster, 
Elisha  Brewster,  Jonathan  Brewster,  Samuel  ButBngton,  and 
Tristram  Browning. 

According  to  Dr.  Holland,  there  was  no  Fourth  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike  Company  chartered ;  but  the  Williamstown 
Turnpike  Company  properly  occupied  its  place.  This  was  or- 
ganized on  the  1st  of  March,  1799,  for  the  purpo.se  of  building 
and  keeping  in  repair  a  road  from  the  west  side  of  Hoosac 
Mountain,  commencing  at  the  termination  of  the  road  of  the 
Second  corporation,  in  Adams,  and  thence  running  through 
the  towns  of  Adams  and  Williamstown  to  the  line  of  Peters- 
burg, Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Fifth  corporation  was  chartered  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1799,  for  the  building  of  a  road  from  Northfield,  through  War- 
wick and  Orange,  to  Athol,  in  Worcester  County,  and  also 
from  Greenfield,  through  Montague  and  the  unimproved  lands, 
to  Athol,  where  the  two  roads  were  to  be  united  and  proceed 
through  Templeton,  Gardner,  Westminster,  and  Fitchburg  to 
Leominster. 

The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  was  char- 
tered the  22d  of  J une,  1799,  for  tlie  construction  of  a  road  from 
the  east  line  of  Amherst  to  Worcester,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Pelham,  Greenwich,  Hardwick,  New  Braintree,  Oak- 
ham, Rutland,  Holden,  and  Worcester,  and  uniting  with  the 
"great  road  in  Shrewsbury,"  leading  from  New  York  to 
Boston.   This  road  was  to  be  not  less  than  four  rods  in  width. 
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1111(1  tlic  truck  not  less  tliuii  cit^litccii  I'cot  in  tlio  iiiiri-dwost 

J)lllC(!. 

Tlu!  Kif-litli  MiissMcliuscKs  Tiirniiikct  ('orjionitioii  was  ('liar- 
tc'i'od  on  24(li  of  Fchnuiry,  IHOO,  |irinci|)ul  iiiinics  bciiif^ 
those  of  Jos('])li  Slcbbiiis,  Jiuiics  S.  J)wif;lit,  luid  (Jctorgo  Bliss. 
Their  road  commenced  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  West- 
fiold  and  llussell,  neur  the  Agawam  Kiver,  and  followed  the 
river  tliroiigli  portions  of  Blandford  and  Russell  to  a  point 
known  as  Falley's  Store;  thence  by  the  west  branch  of  the 
river,  through  portions  of  Blandford  and  Chester,  to  the  Gov- 
crnniont  road,  which  it  followed  to  Becket,  and  thence  by  the 
usual  road  to  the  Pittsficld  line. 

The  Tenth  Turnpike  Corporation  was  chartered  on  the  lOth 
of  June,  1800,  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  a  point  where 
the  Farmington  River  crosses  the  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut ;  thence,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  through  San- 
disfleld,  Bethlehem  (now  part  of  Otis),  Becket,  and  Lee,  to 
Lenox  Court-House  ;  thence  over  the  mountain,  through  Rich- 
mond and  Hancock,  to  the  New  York  State  line. 

The  Eleventh  Turnpike  Company  was  chartered  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1801,  with  Ezra  Marvin,  Elihu  Stow,  and  one  hun- 
dred others,  as  incorporators,  to  build  a  road  from  the  Con- 
necticut line  through  the  east  parish  of  Granville  to  Blandford 
meeting-house,  and  thence,  through  the  town  street  in  Bland- 
ford, to  Becket,  in  Berkshire  County. 

The  Thirteenth  corporation  was  chartered,  June  19,  1801  ^ 
to  construct  a  road  from  Connecticut  State  line,  in  Granville, 
through  that  town  to  the  northwestern  part  of  Loudon,  now 
included  in  the  town  of  Otis. 

"  The  Fourteenth  corporation  was  chartered  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1802,  to  construct  a  road  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Fifth  turnpike,  in  Greenfield,  through  that  town,  Shelburne, 
Buckland,  and  Charlemont,  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Second  turnpike,  leading  over  Hoosac  Mountain." 

The  Sixteenth  corporation  was  chartered,  Feb.  14,  1803,  to 
construct  a  road  from  the  west  line  of  West  Springfield  (the 
portion  now  forming  the  town  of  Agawam),  through  South- 
wick,  Granville,  Tolland,  and  Sandisfield,  to  the  turnpike  pass- 
ing through  Sheffield  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Petersham  and  Monson  Company  was  chartered  on  the 
29th  of  February,  1804,  to  build  a  turnpike  from  the  Fifth 
turnpike,  in  Athol,  through  that  town.  Petersham,  Dana, 
Greenwich,  Ware,  Palmer,  and  Monson,  to  connect  in  the 
latter  with  the  road  leading  to  Stafford,  Conn. 

The  Springfield  and  Longmeadow  Company  was  established 
March  7,  1804,  to  construct  a  road  from  the  south  end  of  Main 
Street,  in  Springfield,  through  Longmeadow,  by  a  direct  route, 
to  the  State  line  of  Connecticut. 

The  Williamsburg  and  Windsor  Corporation  was  chartered 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1805,  to  build  a  road  from  Williams- 
burg, through  the  towns  of  Goshen,  Cummington,  and  Wind- 
sor, to  the  east  line  of  Cheshire,  in  Berkshire  County. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list,  there 
were  the  Belchertown  and  Greenwich,  the  Blandford  and  Rus- 
sell, the  Chester,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  minor  corporations 
within  old  Hampshire  County. 

These  toll-roads  were  as  great  favorites  as  were  plank-roads 
in  the  West  at  a  later  date,  though  they  continued  much 
longer. 

They  were  deservedly  popular,  for  they  afforded  the  best 
system  of  intercommunication  and  transportation  then  in  use 
in  the  country. 

They  were  most  of  them  continued  by  their  several  corpora- 
tions until  about  the  year  1850,  when  they  were  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  public,  and  have  since  been  kept  in  re- 
pair by  a  tax. 

in. 

HKIJDOKS. 

Bridges  were  constructed  by  various  means, — among  others 
by  a  lottery  system,  which  was  quite  popular  for  many  pur- 


])os('s  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
tin;  ])resent  century.  On  the  0th  of  March,  1782,  a  lottery 
was  granted  by  tlie  (General  Court  to  aid  in  building  a  bridge 
over  the  "Cliikabee"  River,  on  the  roud  blading  from  Spring- 
field to  Hadley  ;  and  on  tlie  1st  of  November  of  the  same 
year  another  was  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and 
supporting -one  over  the  Agawam  River,  in  West  Springfield  ; 
and  still  another,  for  the  benefit  of  a  bridge  over  the  same 
stream,  near  a  place  called  W(?ller's  Mills,  in  Westfield. 

Many  of  the  bridges  over  the  smaller  streams  were  built  by 
incorporated  companies  and  supported  by  a  .system  of  tolls. 
Occasionally  small  sums  were  granted  by  the  county  authori- 
ties to  aid  in  their  construction.  In  181fi  the  towns  of  Palmer 
and  Westfield  petitioned  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (then 
the  official  county  body)  for  assistance  to  construct  bridges 
over  the  larger  streams  in  those  towns,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  was  granted  for  a  bridge  over  the  Agawam  in 
Westfield. 

A  remonstrance  was  presented  against  the  petition  from 
Palmer,  but  the  court,  after  a  careful  hearing,  granted  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  bridge  over  the  Chicopee 
River  in  that  town. 

The  task  of  bridging  the  Connecticut,  or  "Great  River," 
was  long  considered  an  impossible  one.  The  earliest  bridges 
were  built  by  chartered  companies,  and  maintained  by  tolls 
fixed  by  law. 

The  earliest  legislation  which  we  find  touching  bridges  over 
the  larger  rivers  was  on  July  7,  1786,  when  Jonathan  Hoit 
and  John  Williams  were  associated  together,  and  authorized 
to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Deerfield  River  at  a  place  known 
as  "Rocky  Mountain." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1792,  a  company,  consisting  of  David 
Sexton,  David  Smead,  Lyman  Taft,  Elisha  Mack,  and  associ- 
ates, was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  over 
the  Connecticut  River  between  Greenfield  and  Montague,  at 
Great  Falls. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1795,  another  company,  consisting  of 
Jonathan  Leavett,  Eliel  Gilbert,  and  their  associates,  was 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  between  Mon- 
tague and  Greenfield. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1797,  Jonathan  Hoit  and  David  Smead 
were  incorporated  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Deerfield  River 
bridge,  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  at  the  point  known  as  Wil- 
liams' Ferry. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1800,  the  town  of  Westfield  was 
authorized  to  build  a  toll-bridge  over  "  Westfield  Great 
River,"  near  Park's  Mills. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1803,  David  Morley  was  author- 
ized to  erect  a  toll-bridge  over  the  Agawam  River,  "  near  the 
late  dwelling-house  of  Stephen  Noble,  deceased." 

On  the  22d  of  February  in  the  same  year  a  company,  con- 
sisting of  John  Hooker,  George  Bliss,  Joseph  Williams, 
Samuel  Fowler,  Jonathan  Dwight,  Thomas  Dwight,  Justin 
Ely,  and  associates,  was  incorporated  as  proprietors  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Connecticut  between  Springfield  and  West 
Springfield.  The  rates  of  toll  to  be  charged,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  bridge,  which  was  the  first  one  erected  at  this 
point,  were  fixed  as  follows : 


For  each  foot-passenger   3  cents. 

"     "     liorse  and  rider   7  " 

"     "     horse  and  chaise,  cliair,  or  sulky   16  " 

"    "    chariot,  plnieton,  or  otlier  foiir-wheoled  carriage 

foi"  pawscngerfl   33  *' 

it     «     ciirrickf  i   " 

"     "     liorse  and  sleigh   10  " 

"     "     head  neat-cuttie   3  " 

"     "       "     slieep  and  swine   1  " 


This  bridge  was  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long, 
forty  feet  above  low  water,  and  cost  thirty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  It  consisted  of  six  arches,  sup- 
jiorted  by  two  abutments  and  five  piers,  each  twenty-one  feet 
wide  and  sixty-tw()  feet  long.  Thirty  rods  above  the  bridge 
two  guard-piers,  to  break  the  ice,  were  built.    The  curve  of 
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each  aroh  was  one  hundred  and  eiglity-seven  feet,  and  the 
chord  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.* 

It  was  erected  in  the  two  following  years,  and  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  oOth  day  of  October,  1805.  upon  which  occasion 
Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop  preached  a  famous  sermon  from  Isaiah 
4.5 :  18.  A  procession  was  formed,  and  a  salute  of  seventeen 
guns  was  thrice  repeated  from  each  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Federal  Sjn/,  a  news- 
paper of  the  time : 

■•  The  bridge  is  so  constructed,  with  frames  upon  piers  con- 
nected by  long  timbers  with  the  arches,  that  the  traveler 
passe*  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  it  on  an  elevated  plane, 
affording  a  view  of  extensive  landscapes,  in  which  are  blended 
well-cultivated  fields,  plains  and  villages,  river  and  meadows, 
lofty  (?)  mountains,  and,  indeed,  a  variety  in  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  eye." 

It  would  appear  that  this  bridge  was  painted  red  and  was  a 
famous  structure  for  a  time :  but  the  old  men  who  said  that  a 
bridge  "could  not  be  built  that  would  stand"  were  right,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  the  old  red  bridge  "  gave  way,  and  fell  into 
the  water,"  July  19,  1814,  after  standing  less  than  nine  years. 
The  fall  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  passage  of 
heavy  United  States  army-wagons,  probably  loaded  with  am- 
munition. 

A  new  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  same  place,  and  opened 

Oct.  1,  isie.f 

This  second  structure  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of 
March,  1818.  Five  of  the  seven  piers  and  abutments  were 
demolished  with  the  bridge,  two  on  the  west  end  being  left. 

The  present  covered  bridge  succeeded  the  one  destroyed  in 
1818,  but  whether  built  the  same  season  or  at  a  later  period 
■we  are  not  informed,  though  most  probably  it  was  finished  as 
soon  as  possible. J  It  is  said  that  the  last  two  bridges  were 
constructed  in  part  by  the  aid  of  a  lottery,  which  a  prominent 
divine  characterized  as  "aid  from  the  evil  one."  It  would 
not  be  very  strange,  surely,  if  the  company,  in  the  face  of  such 
a  rapid  destruction  of  their  bridges,  had  resorted  to  all  legiti- 
mate means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  wherewith  to 
rebuild.  The  present  sidewalk  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge 
was  added  in  1878. 

In  1872  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appraise  the  value  of  this  bridge  and  fix  the  amount 
of  damages  which  should  be  paid  to  the  bridge  company.  The 
value  fixed  was  $30,000.  which  sum  was  paid  by  the  county, 
and  the  towns  of  Springfield,  "West  Springfield,  and  Agawam, 
in  the  following  proportions  : 

O.antT  of  Hampden.  $15,000 

Sprinpfield.   10,(J(X) 

West  Springfield   4,(J00 

Agawam   l,0(j(j 

The  property  was  then  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
county  commis.sioners,  and  made  a  free  bridge. 

A  bridge  wa.?  built  at  Chicopee,  over  the  Connecticut,  in 
1848-49,  forty-three  years  after  the  erection  of  the  Springfield 
bridge,  and  this  wa.s  transferred  to  the  county  commissioners 
after  appraisal,  in  1870,  at  a  valuation  of  §36,000,  divided  as 
l>elow:  County  of  HanifKien,  .S18,0fXj;  Chicopee,  .$12,000; 
West  Springfield,  $6000.§  All  the  bridges  in  the  county  are 
now  free. 

A  wooden  trestle-bridge  wai5  built  at  Sunderland  about  the 
year  1815.  It  was  an  open  bridge,  and  was  soon  superseded  by 
a  covered  bridge  resting  on  stone  piers  and  abutments,  which 
seem-s  not  to  have  been  very  strong,  for  it  was  replaced  in 
18.^2  by  a  covered  bridge  built  after  what  was  then  called  the 
X-work  style.    In  1840  a  portion  of  this  was  carried  away, 

*  From  the  Springfield  KepulAuym  of  Feb.  2, 1879. 

t  The  HWjud  briilge  cost  aJjrjut  822,0fXJ,  and  the  third,  biiilt  in  1820,  82.5,(X)0. 
I  Tliu)  bridge  ix  1287  feet  long,  28  feet  alxjve  low  water,  and  18  feet  wide. 
i  Thin  bridge  Itsm  a  length  of  1237  fe<;t  between  the  abutments. 


and  immediately  rebuilt.  In  1857  two  spans  were  again  car- 
ried away,  together  with  one  of  the  piers,  and  it  was  rebuilt 
somewhat  narrower  than  before. 

In  1868  a  great  flood  took  oft'  all  but  one  spun,  and  it  was 
again  rebuilt  in  1870.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1876,  a  strong 
wind  completely  demolished  it. 

In  1877  the  present  elegant  and  substantial  iron  structure 
was  erected  by  the  Iron  Bridge  Company,  of  Massillon,  Ohio. 
This  bridge  is  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  in  length, 
thirty-eight  feet  above  low  water-mark,  with  a  roadway  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  a  total  height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
floor.  The  completion  of  this  structure  was  celebrated  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1877.  The  river  is  spanned  at  Turner's 
Falls  by  two  suspension-bridges,  recently  erected.  Altogether 
there  are  five  railway-bridges  over  the  Connecticut  within  the 
State, — one  in  Northfield,  two  between  Deerfleld  and  Mon- 
tague, one  at  Holyoke,  and  one  at  Springfield, — mostly  wooden 
structures. 

IV. 

NKW  BRIDGES. 

The  act  establishing  the  south  end  bridge,  in  Springfield,  was 
passed  April  15,  1873.  The  contracts  for  its  construction  were 
awarded  Nov.  8,  1877.  The  contract  for  the  substructure  was 
made  with  John  Beattie,  of  Leet's  Island,  Conn.,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  §48,950.  The  rip-rapping  was  done  by  O.  S.  Doug- 
lass, of  SutReld,  Conn.,  at  $2.25  per  yard.  The  contract  price 
for  the  iron  superstructure  was  §45,700,  which  was  subsequently 
increased  on  account  of  additional  work.  This  bridge  is 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  having  eight  spans,  and  is 
twenty  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  It 
is  of  the  wrought-iron  truss  style,  with  vertical  ends.  The 
total  cost  will  not  be  far  from  $100,000,  to  be  paid  for  largely 
by  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Agawam,  and  Longmeadow. 

The  north  end  bridge  is  a  noble  structure,  of  the  "open 
Warren  girder"  or  riveted  lattice  style.  It  is  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  three  inches  high, 
and  thirty  feet  wide,  not  including  a  substantial  sidewalk  on 
the  south  side.  It  has  seven  spans,  and  is  twenty-two  feet 
above  the  mean  water-level.  Work  was  commenced  upon  it 
in  July,  1876,  and  it  was  completed  Sept.  1,  1877.  The  filling 
of  the  east  side  approach  cost  §10,500,  the  substructure  §68,000, 
and  the  superstructure  §71,500,  making  the  total  expense 
§150,000.  The  builders  consider  it  one  of  their  best  structures, 
and  the  finest  highway-bridge  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  bridge  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Kailway  Company 
over  the  Connecticut  was  a  wooden  structure  with  a  single 
track,  erected  in  1835.||  The  present  fine  iron  structure  was 
erected  in  1872,  at  a  total  cost  of  §262,000.  It  is  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  carries  a  double  track.  The  iron- 
work of  these  three  last-mentioned  bridges  was  constructed 
by  the  Leighton  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

There  is  some  talk  of  demolishing  the  old  covered  structure 
on  Bridge  Street,  and  erecting  another  iron  one  in  its  stead  ; 
but  the  heavy  expense  entailed  by  those  already  built  will 
probably  postpone  this  project  for  some  time,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen calamity  shall  make  it  necessary.  The  old  bridge  is 
good  for  ten  years,  if  not  destroyed  by  fire  or  flood. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1803,  a  company,  consisting  of  Eben- 
ezer  Hunt,  Levi  Shepard,  Joseph  Lyman,  Jr.,  Asahel  Pome- 
roy,  .John  Taylor,  and  others,  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  coitstructing  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  between  North- 
ampton and  Hadley.^ 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1803,  Lemuel  Dickinson  and  seventy- 
four  others  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  between  Hatfield  and  Hadley. 
This  bridge  has  not  been  maintained  for  many  years. 


II  The  cost  of  this  bridge  was  8131,012.12. 
1[  See  History  of  Northanipton. 
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V. 

Fl';  It  It  IKS. 

Kci'i'ii'S  wci'c  (lie  |)riiiiil.ivr  iiiriiiis  iil'  ci'DSsiiiji;  (lid  ( iK'd i- 
cul.  uikI  all  llic  liiri!;or  stroaiiis  I'nuii  (lie  lirHt  settlement  down 
to  tiu^  close  ol'  the  oiji'litecntii  century,  vvIumi  tlie  first  important 
bridg'cs  were  erected.  There  may  possibly  have  been  a  few 
]K)inta  between  New  llampsliirc  and  Connecticut  where  the 
"  (Jrcat  Jlivor"  was  fordable  at  low  water. 

The  snuillcr  streams  were  crossed  by  means  of  fords  at  the 
shallow  places,  and  it  was  many  years  before  tliey  were  all 
substantially  bridged. 

Tlie  earliest  legislation  which  we  find  touching  the  matter 
of  ferries  on  the  Connecticut  at  Springfield  was  in  February, 
1C83,  when  the  following  appears  of  record: 

"  At  the  General  Town-Meeting,  Pebry.  5,  1083,  it  was 
further  voted  and  concluded  that  the  Selectmen  should  dis- 
course with  any  person  for  the  keeping  a  ferry  over  the  Great 
lliver,  and,  having  found  such  a  one,  to  make  a  report  there- 
of to  the  Town  ;  as  also,  they  are  to  consider  the  most  meet 
place  where  it  shall  he  kept,  and  signify  accordingly." 

"At  a  town-meeting,  March  14,  1683-84,  The  Honorable 
Corte  having  appointed,  this  Town  to  consider  and  state  a 
place  for  a  country  Ferry  and  to  procure  a  person  to  attend 
it,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  Honored  Corte,  The  Town 
did  vote  and  conclude  that  the  place  should  he  at  John  Dor- 
chester's ;  and  he  declaring  himself  willing  to  attend  the 
Ferry,  provided  he  may  have  liberty  to  sell  drink  and  be 
freed  from  military  training;  and,  to  encourage  him,  the 
Town  did  vote  and  conclude  him  to  have  liberty  to  take  nine 
pence  per  horse  and  man  of  our  own  Inhabitants  a  time  ;  and 
the  said  John  Dorchester  declaring  himself  contented  that  any 
of  the  Inhabitants  use  any  other  way  or  man  or  means  to 
transport  on  the  river." 

The  following  items  are  also  from  the  early  town  records : 

"  May  7, 1718. — It  wa«  also  Voted,  that  their  be  levied  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Town  Nine  pounds  for  the  Procuering  of  a  free  ferry  for  this  present  year, 
&  twenty-five  pounds  for  tlie  year  ensuing,  &  that  the  Nine  pounds  be  rai.5ed 
this  year.  And  it  was  also  voted,  that  if  their  be  notification  for  so  much  as  the 
whole  sum,  that  the  Eemainder  be  paid  into  the  Town  Treasury.  And  it  is  also 
voted,  that  John  Worthington,  &  Joseph  Williston,  &  Jos.  Merrick  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  see  ye  .affair  Respecting  the  ferry  effected ;  &  it  is  voted,  also,  that  the 
ferry  be  kept  at  the  upper  wharfe. 

"Jan.  31, 1727. — Voted,  that  the  Ferry  at  the  upper  whaife  be  let  out  for  five 
years  on  the  Desire  of  Mr.  John  Huggins,  Dated  Jan'y  31, 1727,  viz.,  that  tlie 
Town  would  grant  him  the  Ferry  and  the  whole  Privilege  thereof  at  the  place 
called  the  upper  Wharfe,  at  the  great  lliver,  being  the  common  place  for  the 
Ferry  in  Springfield,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  lie  will  give  them  Sixty 
shillings  for  the  same  yearly,  every  year,  for  the  whole  time,  and  give  sufficient 
Bond  for  keeping  said  Ferry  well  the  whole  Time,  and  to  begin  within  Twenty 
Dayes  from  this  date  or  Time,  and  to  give  Bond  within  Twenty  Days  to  the 
Town  Treasurer  and  his  Sucksessor,  the  which  Bond  is  to  be  of  the  sum  of  one 
liundred  pounds.  At  this  meeting  the  said  Desire  of  the  said  John  Huggins  was 
granted. 

"March  12,  1728. — Also  to  consider  and  settle  the  Ferry  at  Agawam,  &  with 
reference  to  the  said  ferry,  The  following  vote  was  voted,  viz.,  that  there  be  a 
Ferry  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Agawam  River,  to  cross  botlie  the  great  River 
and  said  Agawam  River,  and  that  the  present  Selectmen  be  appointed  to  agree 
and  settle  a  ferryman  for  that  pui"pose. 

"  A  Town  Ferry  was  established  at  the  middle  wliaife  by  Vote,  May  15,  1749. 
Voted,  that  Josiah  Dwight,  Daniel  Parsons,  George  Pynclioii,  Jacob  White  may 
liave  the  liberty  to  set  up  a  Vessell  at  the  middle  wliarfe  in  said  town."* 

At  the  August  term  of  1814,  Amasa  Parsons  was  licensed 
to  keep  the  "  upper  ferry,"  which  was  probably  located  at  the 
point  where  the  upper  bridge  now  crosses.  The  following 
were  the  rates  of  toll  fixed  by  the  court  for  all  the  ferries  on 
the  Connecticut  River  within  the  county  of  Hampden  : 

Foot-passenger   3  cents. 

Man  and  horse   G  " 

KoiHC  and  chaise  or  Kiilky     12V<  " 

Ulie-hiMHc  wagon  anil  |iasHengors   12^  " 

Ooachee,  coacli,  or  phaeton   25  " 

Four-horse  carriage  with  passengers   30  " 

One-horse  wagon  or  cart   10  " 

Two-horse  wagon  or  cart   IB  " 

The  same  with  more  than  two  beasts   20  " 

The  same  with  more  than  five  beiusts   30  " 

Six-liorwe  caniage   35  " 


*  Sec  liii.toric9  of  the  river-towns  for  interosting  items  in  this  connection. 


Neat  cattle,  eiu;h  ,   3  cents. 

IIorHe  or  iiiiilii  wlthiint  rider   3    .  " 

Hljei'ii  and  swine,  earh   1  " 

In  tlie  same  year  line!  WarriiKT  was  licen.sed  to  keep  the 
loW(^r  ferry.  In  1881,  llirarii  Jones  was  licensed  to  keep  a 
ferry  over  tlui  Connecticut  Kivor  at  Chicopeo  for  two  years. 

Benjamin  Ashley  is  said  to  have  beeti  the  first  to  put  a  steatn 
ferry  in  operation  on  the  Connecticut  lliver.  When  the  bridge 
was  erected  at  Cabotville  (now  Chicopec^),  he  sold  to  the  com- 
jiany  boat  and  fraiu'hise  for  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  ferry  between  Springfield  and  Agawam  was  run  by  steam. 


CH  APT  Ell  XXL 

INTEKKTAL     NAVIGATION  —  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
CONNECTICUT  HIVEB. 

I. 

CANALS. 

,  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  valley  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Shays  rebellion  the  means  of  transportation  in  Western 
Massachusetts  had  been  very  limited,  and  the  necessity  of 
better  facilities  began  to  be  apparent  as  the  country,  which 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  long  period  of  war  and  disturbance, 
slowly  emerged  from  its  lethargic  condition  and  took  a  new 
departure  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  ifnportant  enterprises  in  the 
country  was  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Con- 
necticut Eiver.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  was  the 
construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  at  South  Hadley  and 
at  Turner's  Falls,  in  the  town  of  Montague. 

Petitions  were  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1792,  that  body  passed  "  An  Act 
incorporating  the  Hon.  John  Worthington,  Esquire,  and 
others  therein  named,— for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Connecti- 
cut Eiver  passable  for  boats  and  other  things  from  the  mouth 
of  Chicopee  River  northward  through  this  Commonwealth,— 
by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on 
Connecticut  River."  The  individuals  named  in  this  act  were 
John  Worthington,  Samuel  Lj^man,  Jonathan  Dwight,  John 
Hooker,  and  William  Smith,  of  Springfield;  Caleb  Strong, 
Robert  Breck,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Ebenezer  Lane,  Ebenezer 
Hunt,  Befijamin  Prescott,  and  Levi  Shepard,  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge ;  David  Sexton  and 
John  Williams,  of  Deerfield ;  Samuel  Fowler,  of  Westfield; 
Justin  Ely,  of  West  Springfield ;  Dwight  Foster,  of  Brook- 
field  ;  Sitneon  Strong,  of  Amherst ;  and  William  Moore. 

Work  was  commenced  at  South  Hadley  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  act  of  incorporation,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Benjamin  Prescott,  of  Northampton,  as  engineer.  Mr. 
Prescott  was  subsequently  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
armory  at  Springfield. 

This  is  believed  to  have  heen  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
attempted  in  the  United  States,  though  the  "  Western  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Company"  was  incorporated  on  the  30tli  of 
March,  1792,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mohawk  River  and 
Wood  Creek,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Middlesex 
Canal  Compafiy,  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated 
in  1793.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Prescott  had  no  precedent  in  this 
coufitry  as  a  guide  to  his  operations. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1793,  the  company,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  was  empowered  to  assess  the  proprietors  in 
such  amounts  as  were  necessary  for  the  work,  and  in  case  such 
assessments  were  not  paid  to  sell  the  shares  of  delinquents. 
The  shares  were  also  made  transferable,  and  established  as 
personal  estate. 

The  enterprise  had  not  progressed  very  far  before  it  was 
found  that  the  cost  had  been  greatly  underestimated,  and, 
money  being  very  scarce,  the  aspect  of  the  (Hinipany's  atfairs 
wore  anything  but  a  pleasant  look.    The  necessary  funds 
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were  uot  forthcoming,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  an  agent  was  dis- 
jjatcbed  to  Holland— then,  perhaps,  the  foremost  money-power 
in  Christendom — to  enlist  the  capitalists  in  the  enterprise. 
He  succeeded  in  disposing  of  considerable  stock,  and  returned 
with  the  means  thus  obtained. 

The  capacity  of  the  locks,  a^  required  by  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, was  to  be  equal  to  the  passage  of  boats  or  rafts  twenty 
feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  long.  This  it  was  soon  found  would 
involve  a  heavier  outlay  than  was  deemed  advisable,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  supplementary  act  was  obtained  at  the  session  of 
June,  1793,  permitting  the  company  to  reduce  their  capacity 
to  the  accommodation  of  boats  of  forty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  in  width. 

Even  with  this  modification  of  the  work,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  works  at  South  Hadley  would  be  all  that  a  single  cor- 
p<tration  could  manage  successfully,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  179-1,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  interests  in  the  upper  and  lower  canals.  It  was 
enacted  that  the  Proprietors  of  the  latter  should  remain  a  cor- 
poration, and  that  .'^amuel  Henshaw  and  Benjamin  Prescott, 
of  Xorthampton,  and  Jonathan  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  and 
their  associates,  should  be  a  distinct  corporation,  by  the  name 
of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Upper  Locks  and  Canals  on  Con- 
necticut River,""  vested  with  all  the  powers  pertaining  to  cor- 
porations. The  number  of  shares  in  this  new  enterprise 
was  -504. 

The  lower  canal  and  locks  were  the  first  completed.  The 
canal  was  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  was  sunk  for  a 
good  portion  of  the  distance  in  the  red-sand  rock.  "When 
finished,  its  bed  was  not  low  enough  to  take  the  water  from 
the  river,  and  this  circumstance  rendered  the  construction  of 
a  dam  necessary.  It  was  pushed  from  the-  head  of  the  canal 
in  an  oblique  line  up  the  river  to  a  point  in  the  stream,  and 
thence,  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  to  the  eastern  shore.  But 
the  work  was  not  permitted  to  remain.  The  overflow  caused 
by  it  flooded  a  considerable  extent  of  the  meadows  above,  and 
the  people  of  Xorthampton  were  wrought  to  a  wonderful 
pitch  of  excitement ;  and  the  difficulty  finally  culminated  in 
the  indictment  of  the  companj'  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
nuisance.  The  case  was  decided  against  the  corporation,  and 
all  the  dam,  except  its  oblique  portion  near  the  right  bank, 
was  ordered  removed  by  the  court. 

A  number  of  Dutch  capitalists  who  had  been  interested  in 
the  work,  alarmed  by  these  proceedings,  sold  their  shares  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  stock  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  comparatively  a  few  individuals. 

The  knowledge  of  constructing  locks  and  machinery  for  the 
passage  of  boats  and  rafts  was  exceedingly  crude  at  that  date, 
and,  though  the  system  has  long  been  abandoned,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  it  may  be  worthy  of  preservation.  The  following 
account  is  from  Dr.  Holland's  "  History  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts,'" and  is  no  doubt  substantially  correct : 

"  At  the  point  where  boats  were  to  be  lowered  and  elevated 
was  a  long  inclined  plane,  traversed  by  an  immense  car  of 
the  width  of  the  canal,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  take  in  a 
b<jat  or  a  section  of  a  raft.  At  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane 
were  two  large  water-wheels,  one  on  either  side  of  the  canal, 
which  furnished,  by  the  aid  of  the  water  of  the  canal,  the 
piower  for  elevating  the  car,  and  for  balancing  and  controlling 
it  in  its  descent.  At  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  the  car 
descended  into  the  water  of  the  canal,  becoming  entirely  sub- 
merged. A  boat  ascending  the  river,  and  passing  into  the 
canal,  would  be  floated  directly  over  and  into  the  car,  the 
brim  of  the  latter  being  gauged  to  a  water-level  by  its  eleva- 
tion aft  in  propfjrtion  to  the  inclination  of  the  angle  of  the 
traverse-way.  The  V^oat  being  secure  in  the  car,  the  water  was 
let  upon  the  water-wheels,  which,  by  their  common  shaft, 
were  attached  to  the  car  through  two  immense  cables,  and 
thuii,  winding  the  cables,  the  car  was  drawn  up  to  a  proper 
point,  when  the  boat  pa.ssed  out  into  the  canal  above.  The 


reverse  of  this  operation,  readily  comprehended  by  the  reader, 
transferred  a  boat  or  the  section  of  a  raft  from  above  down- 
ward." 

As  business  on  the  river  increased,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  volume  of  water  aflbrded  by  the  wing-dam  was  insufficient 
for  the  demand,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  relief,  in  the  shape  of  a  lottery  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  the  company  to 
increase  the  volume  of  water  by  deepening  the  canal-bed  four 
feet  through  its  whole  extent.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
1802,  the  Legislature  granted  the  petition,  and  Thomas 
Dwight,  Justin  Ely,  Jonathan  Dwight,  Joseph  Lyman,  Jr., 
and  John  Williams  were  appointed  managers  of  the  scheme ; 
each  being  bound  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
fiiithful  discharge  of  the  trust.  The  grant  extended  to  a  period 
of  fovir  years. 

The  matter  was  duly  advertised  in  the  papers,  the  plan 
succeeded,  and  about  the  close  of  the  year  1804  the  work  was 
completed.  The  engineer  of  this  improvement  was  one  Ariel 
Cooley,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  energy.  Under  his 
direction  the  old  plan  of  inclined  planes,  water-wheels,  and 
elevating  apparatus  was  laid  aside,  and  the  simple  lock  sj  stem 
substituted. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  improvements  Mr.  Cooley  of- 
fered to  take  charge  of  the  canal  and  locks,  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, survey  the  craft  passing  through,  and  collect  the  tolls 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  for  one-fourth  the  amount  of  tolls. 
A  contract  was  accordingly  drawn  and  signed,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  once  ;  thus  relieving  the  corporation  from 
nearly  all  care  in  the  premises. 

In  1814  he  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the  more  perfect  working 
of  the  canal,  to  build  another  dam,  and  the  work  was  partially 
completed  when  the  spring  flood  of  1815  swept  it  away ;  but 
during  the  same  year  he  completed  a  new  one,  which  stood 
until  1824,  when  it  was  swept  away.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Cooley  had  died,  and  his  administrators  rebuilt  the  dam,  which 
was  still  standing  when  the  great  dam  of  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company  was  built,  about  1849;  a  slight  ripple  marking  its 
location.  These  dams  were  indicted  as  nuisances  at  the  instance 
of  those  engaged  in  the  shad  fishery,  but  the  indictment  of  the 
first  was  stopped  by  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Cooley  to  build  a 
fish-way,  by  which  the  shad  could  pass  the  obstruction. 

He  accomplished  this  work  in  a  unique  and  ingenious  man- 
ner, through  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
fish. 

Below  and  near  the  dam,  on  the  eastern  side,  he  constructeri 
an  oblique  wing-dam,  extending  for  some  distance  into  the 
stream.  This  arrested  the  water  from  the  main  dam,  produ- 
cing an  eddy,  in  which  the  fish  could  find  a  quiet  stopping- 
place  after  passing  the  rapids  below. 

Opposite  this  wing-dam  he  cut  down  the  main  dam  for  the 
width  of  a  few  planks,  making  a  passage  through  which, 
notwithstanding  the  velocity  of  the  gushing  water,  the  fish 
could  dart  into  the  pond  above. 

The  second  indictment  brought  on  an  extensive  lawsuit, 
which  employed  nearly  all  the  attorneys  then  living  in  the 
county  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  resulted  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  fish-way.  The  contract  entered  into  by  the  com- 
pany and  Mr.  Cooley  was  eventually  surrendered  by  his 
administrators,  and  the  canal  was  utilized,  more  or  less,  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  Had- 
ley Falls  Company,  who  were  empowered  to  build  the  present 
dam,  "subject  to  an  equitable  indemnification  of  the  fishing 
rights  above." 

The  construction  of  the  dam  at  Montague  was  originally 
attempted  at  a  point  some  two  miles  below  the  falls  at  Smead's 
Island,  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Elisha  Mack,  of  Mon- 
tague, who,  according  to  Dr.  Holland,  operated  either  as  en- 
gineer for  the  corporation  or  as  a  contractor  for  the  work. 
But  the  project  proved  impracticable,  chiefly  on  account  of 
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(lie  (lc|j(li  111'  wilier,  luid  wiis  iihiuidiiMcd  nfler  (■iinsidcnihlc 
lillx)!'  ;ind  (^xjxMisc^ 

111  coiuioction  willi  lliii  ('X|)('riiii('iits  iit  tliis  iiliicc,  Dr.  Ildl- 
Ituid  ndiitcs  nil  iiilcrcstiiif^  iiiciddiit  illustrating  tlii^  siiyiiif;  of 
Holomoii  lluit  "  (licrc  is  iiotliiiifi;  ihiw  under  the  smi." 

"  Wliilo  (!ii|)t.  Muck  WHS  oporiiliiif^  at  Siiu^ud's  Island,  an 
itinerant  Seotidinian  made  his  appearaiicf!,  who  undertook  to 
consti'uct  a  sort  of  leathern  case  for  the  hody,  with  a  lonjj; 
tube  attached  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  and  glass  about 
the  face  for  the  use  of  vision. 

"  He  succeeded  in  worming  his  way  into  the  captain's  favori 
worked  steadily  at  the  curious  armor,  and,  on  a  Saturday 
niglit,  pronounced  it  complete,  and  appointed  Monday  (fol- 
lowing) for  an  experimental  test.  After  closing  work  he 
obtained  the  loan  of  Capt.  Mack's  gray  mare,  a  valuable  ani- 
mal, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  lady,  a  somewhat  attractive 
fair  (one)  of  the  times  and  locality.  Capt.  Mack  conferred 
the  favor  gladly,  and  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  see  the  in- 
genious Scotchman  again  ;  but  he  never  did,  both  mare  and 
rider  mysteriously  disappearing." 

Capt.  Mack  finally  succeeded  in  constructing  a  dam  at  Tur- 
ner's Falls  in  1793,  which  was  allowed  to  stand  one  year  on 
trial,  and,  contrary  to  many  doubts,  it  stood  the  test  of  the 
spring  iiood.  The  canal  was  commenced  in  1794,  but  was  not 
completed  until  1796  or  1797.    It  was  three  miles  in  length. 

II. 

SHAD  AND  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

In  the  early  days  before  the  construction  of  dams  on  the 
Connecticut,  shad  and  salmon  were  exceedingly  plenty,  and 
the  fisheries  formed  for  many  years  a  most  important  industry, 
and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  people  who  derived  so  large 
a  share  of  their  sustenance  and  means  of  livelihood  from 
this  source  should  have  jealously  guarded  their  rights,  and 
persistently  fought  against  all  attempts  to  obstruct  the  river 
by  artificial  means. 

Turner's  Falls,  and  those  at  South  Hadley,  were  ftimous  re- 
sorts for  the  Indians,  and  for  ages  before  the  advent  of  the 
English  they  must  have  sought  annually  these  prolific 
sources  of  their  food  supplies. 

The  salmon  remained  in  the  river  until  some  time  after  the 
construction  of  the  dam  at  Montague.  The  first  season  after 
its  construction  they  were  very  plenty  at  Turner's  Falls,  and 
were  taken  in  immense  numbers,  as  they  could  not  pass  the 
obstructions  at  that  place  ;  but  their  numbers  declined  rapidly 
from  year  to  year,  until  about  the  last  seen  of  them  were  a  few 
stragglers  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  about  the  year  1800.  The 
following  description  of  the  mode  of  capturing  this  magnifi- 
cent fish,  furnished  by  an  eye-witness,  is  from  Dr.  Holland : 

"  In  hauling  in  a  seine  in  the  shad  fishery  they  not  unfre- 
quently  formed  a  portion  of  the  prey,  and  manifested  their 
presence  by  commotions  well  understood  by  the  fishermen. 
The  common  seine  could  not  withstand  their  powerful  strug- 
gles, and  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  wade  out  and  get  be- 
hind the  net,  and,  by  kicking  it  and  striking  upon  the  water, 
drive  them  into  the  shallow  water  near  shore,  where  they  were 
grasped  by  the  skillful,  and  rendered  powerless  by  sending 
deftly-delivered  raps  upon  the  head. 

"At  that  time  as  many  as  two  thousand  shad  were  fre- 
quently taken  at  a  haul. 

"The  shad  fishery  has  gradually  declined  since,  owing 
partly,  doubtless,  to  the  actual  diminution  of  the  number  of 
shad  entering  the  river,  and  partly  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  gill-nets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  which  have  be- 
come so  prevalent  as  to  operate  almost  as  an  absolute  bar  to 
their  progress  up  the  stream. 

"  The  shad  fisheries  at  Hadley  Falls  were  formerly  consid- 
ered common  property,  and  were  participated  in  by  all  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  business.  Hut  when  the  fish  became  scarce, 
and  consequently  enhanced  in  value,  the  owners  of  tlie  lands 


bordering  the  river  avaihnl  themselves  of  the  law  giving  them 
tli(i  (■xehisivc!  riglit  of  fisliing  tlnireon,  and  drove  away  the  old 
llsli(trm(:n  and  (tarried  on  the  business  themselves,  thereby 
r(taping  all  the  l)<!nefits  accruing  therefrom.  In  tiie  year  1853 
they  took  out  from  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  shad,  which 
were  all  disposed  of  at  remunerative  f)ric(!s." 

The  liusiness  has,  however,  gradually  diminished,  princi- 
jially  in  consequence  of  the  net  or  "pound"  fisheries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  occupy  the  entire  channel  during 
the  season,  not  even  being  removed  over  Sunday, — the  only 
chance  the  fish  have  of  passing  them  being  while  a  net  is  on 
shore  for  a  few  hours. 

Small  fisheries  are  at  present  maintained  at  Longmeadow, 
Agawam,  Springfield,  and  South  Hadley,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  this  fine  fish  are  still  taken  in  their  season.  The 
entire  catch  is  disposed  of  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  valley, 
a  large  share  being  sold  in  the  Springfield  markets. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  restocking  the  Connecticut  with  several  varieties  of  fish, 
among  them  the  salmon  and  the  delicious  black  bass  of  the 
Western  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  latter  are  now  taken  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  salmon  can  ever  again 
be  persuaded  to  inhabit  their  former  home.  In  addition  to 
the  dams  on  the  Connecticut  and  the  immense  amount  of 
chemical  refuse  of  various  kinds  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
stream  from  the  great  manufacturing  establishments,  all  the 
smaller  streams,  where  they  formerly  swarmed  in  thousands, 
are  entirely  debarred  from  them  by  innumerable  dams,  con- 
structed without  provision  for  their  passage. 

III. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER. 

The  following  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Connecticut 
Kiver  were  furnished  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Historical 
Society  in  a  series  of  articles  by  T.  M.  Dewey,  Esq.,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Springfield  Republican  in  1872.  Mr.  Dewey  has 
obligingly  furnished  copies  for  this  work : 

^'■Early  Navigation  of  the  Connecticut  Ricer. — The  Connecti- 
cut Kiver  has  its  sources  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  Lower  Canada  or  Canada  East.*  Its  general 
course  is  south.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
to  Middletown,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Sound,  for  vessels 
of  twelve  feet  draft.  It  is  the  Quoncktaeut  of  the  Indians, 
said  to  signify  'Long  Eiver,'  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  others, 
the  '  River  of  Pines.'  Its  western  branch  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  main 
river,  dividing  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  crosses  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  passes  through  the  central  part 
of  Connecticut,  and,  after  a  fall  of  about  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  its  whole  length  of  four  hundred  and  ten  miles,  enters 
Long  Island  Sound  in  about  41°  north  latitude.  At  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  it  bears  oft"  considerably  to  the  east.  In  its 
course  it  passes  through  a  beautiful  country  and  by  many 
flourishing  towns,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Haver- 
hill, Orford  (particularly  beautiful  to  me),  Hanover,  Walpole, 
and  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire;  Windsor,  Newbury, 
and  Brattleboro',  in  Vermont;  Greenfield,  Hadley,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Springljeld,  in  Massachusetts;  and  Hartford,  Middle- 
town,  and  the  Haddams,  in  Connecticut.  Its  width  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  its  entrance  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  to  four  hundred  feet  at  Orford 
and  twelve  hundred  feet  at  Springfield.  The  navigation  of  its 
upper  course  was  improved  by  means  of  locks  and  canals, 
whicli  secure  boat-navigation  to  the  mouth  of  Wells  River  in 
Vermont,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
Hartford.  The  falls  of  most  celebrity  are  Bellows  Falls, 
Queechoe,  and  White  River  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 

*  Now  Province  of  Quebec 
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niont.  Turner"?  and  South  Hadlev  Falls  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Enfield  Falls  in  Connecticut.  The  descent  of  the  river 
between  "White  River  Falls  and  the  foot  of  Enfield  Fulls, 
where  it  meets  tide-water,  is  above  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet. 

••  Since  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests  along  its  banks  and 
adjoining  country  the  channel  of  the  river  has  materially 
changed,  and  notably  at  the  ■  Ox-Bow,'  at  Newbury,  Yt.,  at  Old 
Hadley,  and  at  Hockanum.  At  this  last  place  it  has  within  a 
few  years  cut  its  way  directly  across  the  neck  of  the  bow, 
which  shortens  the  distance  three  and  one-half  or  four  miles. 
At  Hadley,  where  it  takes  a  bend  of  six  miles  to  gain  only 
one,  it  has  worn  its  way  into  those  beautiful  meadows  at  the 
•  upper  side'  more  than  its  whole  width,  so  that  a  well  which 
once  stood  in  Hadley.  on  the  east  side,  is  now  quite  a  distance 
from  the  river-bank,  in  Hatfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ! 

•■  The  canal  at  South  Hadley  Falls  was  made  by  the  Hol- 
landers, probably  as  early  as  1790,  or  thereabout,  and  the 
boats  were  passed  up  and  down  upon  an  inclined  plane.  The 
locks  at  this  place  were  built  by  Ariel  Cooley  about  the  year 
1796.  This  inclined  plane  is  very  much  of  a  tradition  at  this 
time,  as  I  can  find  no  one  living  who  can  describe  it  in  any- 
thing like  detail.  The  opinion  of  the  oldest  men  at  South 
Hadley  Falls  is  that  a  triangular  box  was  sunk  under  the 
boat.  and.  as  the  whole  was  drawn  forward  out  of  the  water, 
the  boat  itself  would  rest  level  on  the  box  as  it  ascended.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  power,  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
plane,  was  a  windlass  with  sweeps  and  carried  around  bj- 
horses,  thus  winding  up  the  rope  or  chain.  How  the  boat 
was  again  launched  into  the  canal  above  I  have  not  learned.* 

'•  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  before  the 
locks  and  canals  at  Enfield  were  built,  the  boats  used  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  were  quite  small.  A  ten-ton  boat 
W!us  considered  a  large  one  at  that  time.  These  boats,  bound 
for  Springfield  or  above,  were  propelled,  unless  the  wind  was 
favorable  for  sailing,  by  the  laborious  process  of  poling, — a 
process  which,  with  other  details  of  river  navigation,  will  be 
described  in  another  chapter.  A  number  of  men  called  falls- 
men  kept  themselves  in  readiness  at  the  foot  of  the  falls — that 
is,  at  Warehouse  Point — to  assist  in  'poling  over  the  falls' 
the  boats  carrying  six  or  eight  tons.  The  article  of  rum  con- 
stituted quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  freight  in  those  days. 

••Capt.  Flower,  of  Feeding  Hills,  who  was  master  of  a 
vessel  for  many  years  running  between  Hartford  and  Boston, 
would  take  a  miscellaneous  cargo  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and,  remaining  there  through  the  winter,  would  return 
in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  river  opened,  with  a  cargo  of  rum 
and  mackerel !  But  the  rum  was  better  than  it  is  now.  Va- 
rious methods  were  employed  by  the  boatmen  above  Hartford 
to  obtain  their  daily  rations  of  rum  on  their  trips  up  the  river. 
Among  others,  the  following  was  the  most  novel  and  success- 
ful :  A  common  junk-bottle  would  be  filled  with  water,  and 
then  its  nozzle  inserted  in  the  bung-hole  of  a  full  barrel  or 
hogshead  of  rum,  whereupon  the  water,  being  of  heavier  spe- 
cific gravity  than  the  rurn,  would  descend  into  the  barrel,  and 
the  mm  would  consequently  be  forced  up  into  the  bottle. 
This  operation  was  liable  to  be  repeated  until  the  reduced 
strength  of  the  rum  rendered  it  not  only  impracticable,  but 
undesirable.  The  abrasion  of  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the 
shoulder  caused  by  the  work  of  '  poling'  was  in  many  cases 
verj'  severe,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  a 
frequent  application  of  rum  was  necessary,  which  operated 
as  a  toughener  as  well  as  a  cure  :  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  judicious  plan  to  take  a  little  inwardly,  to  keep  it 
from  .striking  to  the  stomach. 

"  During  these  years  of  boating  over  Enfield  Falls  the  '  John 
Cwley  Boating  Company'  was  formed,  consisting  of  John 
Cooley,  Hoisea  Day,  Roderick  Palmer,  Henry  Palmer,  James 
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Brewer,  and  the  Messrs.  Dwight  of  Springfield.  A  few  years 
after  (in  1820),  Edmund  and  Frederick  Palmer  and  Roderick 
Ashley  joined  the  company,  afterward  Sylvester  Day  and 
the  Messrs.  Stebbins. 

"  In  1809,  Springfield  bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet. 
Mr.  Dwight,  a  large  owner,  fearing  it  would  go,  made  it  fast 
by  means  of  a  cable  to  a  tree  ;  '  but',  said  my  informant,  Mr. 
Adin  Allen,  '  I  guess  that  didn't  stop  it  a  great  while.'  This 
was  in  Allen's  boyhood,  and,  living  a  mile  or  so  above  the  falls 
and  seeing  the  bridge  coming,  he  and  his  brother  ventured  out 
through  the  floating  ice  with  a  skiif,  mounted  the  bridge,  and 
busied  themselves  in  saving  the  iron  bolts  until  the  roar  of 
the  falls  and  the  screams  of  the  people  ashore  admonished  them 
that  they  had  better  be  getting  to  land,  which  they  did  by 
drawing  their  skifl:'  across  the  large  pieces  of  floating  ice  just 
in  time  to  escape  going  over  the  falls. 

"  The  locks  and  canal  at  Enfield  were  built  in  1826,  and  there- 
after the  freight-boats  began  to  increase  in  size,  as  they  were 
not  obliged  to  climb  the  falls,  till  at  last  the  capacity  of  some 
of  the  Springfield  boats  reached  sixty  or  seventy  tons.  But  be- 
fore this  time  a  trial  of  steamboating  was  made.  A  company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
above  Hartford,  and  bore  the  name  of  '  The  Connecticut  River 
Valley  Steamboat  Company.'  Its  members  chiefly  resided  in 
Hartford,  although  a  few  were  scattered  along  the  line  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Charles  Stearns,  of  Springfield,  was  a  member,  I 
think;  also  Gen.  David  Culver,  of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  who  after- 
ward became  an  active  partner  in  the  boating  company  of 
'  Stockbridge,  Culver  &  Co.,'  and  the  inventor  of  a  number  of 
improvements  in  boating  machinery.  This  (Connecticut  River 
Valley  Steamboat  Company)  was  a  short-lived  company,  oper- 
ating only  one  season,  if  I  am  correctly  informed.  There  is 
no  record  of  its  incorporation,  but  I  learn  from  Col.  C.  H. 
Northam,  of  Hartford,  that  Philip  Ripley,  of  that  city,  was  its 
agent,  and  for  one  year  only.  They  built  a  small-sized  steam- 
boat, which  was  run  up  the  Connecticut  about  the  year  182',), 
and  was  afterward  named  the  '  Barnet.'  The  '  Barnet,'  Capt. 
Nutt  master,  made  its  first  trip  up  the  river  as  far  as  Barnet, 
Vt.,  after  which  it  was  named.  It  drew  a  crowd  of  spectators 
from  all  along  the  river-bank.  The  farmer  left  his  team,  the 
merchant  his  store,  the  hired  man  shouldered  his  hoe  and  tpok 
to  his  heels,  and  even  the  girls  and  some  of  the  mothers  left 
their  spinning-wheels  and  dish-pans,  and  cut  for  the  river  to 
see  the  first  steamboat.  It  was  a  '  side-wheeler,'  high  pressure, 
with  two  engines  of  twenty-horse  power  each,  and  could  make 
about  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream.  I  learn  also  that  in  July, 
18.30,  Col.  Clinton,  son  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  ran  a  steam- 
boat up  the  Connecticut,  and  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  1832, 
Dr.  Dean,  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  was  drowned  from  on  board  the 
steamboat  'Adam  Duncan;'  also  that  in  July,  1831,  the 
'  John  Ledyard'  ran  up,  probably  to  Wells  River.  These 
boats  were  stern-wheelers.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  first- 
named  '  Barnet,'  Capt.  Nutt  master,  a  rollicking  poem  was 
written  by  a  resident  of  Haverkill,  commencing  thus  : 

'  This  is  the  day  tliat  Capt.  Nutt 
Sailed  up  the  fair  Connecticut.' 

But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  rest  of  the  poetr3\ 

"This  was  about  the  time  that  Allen  began  to  pilot  boats 
over  Enfield  Falls,  and  he  was  employed  to  run  the  'Barnet.' 
One  day  a  boat  was  seen  coming  down  the  river  having  three 
sails, — main  and  topsails  and  a  sail  above  them.  Its  name 
was  not  known.  But  it  seems  it  was  only  an  experiment,  and 
probably  never  was  tried  again. 

"  The  act  incorporating  the  '  Proprietors  of  the  Upper  Locks 
and  Canal'  (Turner's  Falls)  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  1792. 
The  first  dam  at  the  falls  was  built  in  1793  by  Capt.  Mack, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  following  the  canal  was  com- 
menced. The  locks  were  built  by  my  grandfather,  Capt. 
Hophni  King,  of  Northfield,  Mass.  They  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  pass  boats  and  boxes  thirteen  feet  wide  and  sixty-eight 
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or  seventy  feet  long.  dipt.  Kin;?  was  tl)o  first  builder  to  'lay 
(iiif  tlu^  i'miiio  ofn  building'  l)_v  tlic  '  H(|iiiiro  r\il('.'  Mr.  'IMiiio- 
lliy  I5illiiin's,  of  Sdiitli  Dccrlicld,  wbo  wiis  Ills  iippri'iil ice,  in- 
fdriiicd  nic  lliiil.  |icii|ilc  rMiiic  IVdiii  n'l'ciiL  (listaiiccs  Id  src  a 
buildiiin'  fruiiu'd  in  llial,  Wiiy.  'I'lic,  iiiiiiiiiiT  of  fMuiiiiig  liad, 
up  to  tbis  time,  been  by  the  'scribe  rule.' 

"  Tbcro  WHS  in  operation  at  this  time  a  line  of  small 
sti'unicrs  i-iiiiiiiii!;-  between  Springlield  and  Hartford,  first 
started  by  James  Biancdiard,  of  tbis  city.  Tbe  first  was  tbe 
'  Sprinnfu'ld,'  a  side-wheel  steamer;  then  the  '  Vermont,'  a 
stern-wheeler,  built  by  Ulanchard  ;  tlu^n  the  '  Massacbus(!tts,' 
'Agawam,'  and  tbe  '  I'luenix.'  Tbe  captains  of  tbe  boats 
were  Peck,  Mosely,  and  Hoyt.  Capt.  Peck  was  not  exactly 
tbe  same  on  all  occasions,— at  times  pleasant,  bland,  and  cour- 
teous to  his  passengers,  then  again  crusty  and  sarcastic.  Capt. 
Mosely  was  jovial,  social,  and  gentlemanly,  and  the  best  tenor 
singer  then  in  tbe  whole  valley.  Capt.  Hoyt  was  the  prince 
of  story-tellers,  and  always  drew  a  crowd.  Mr.  Adin  Allen 
was  tbe  pilot,  and  stood  at  bis  post  through  wind  and  calm, 
storm  and  shine. 

"The  Connecticut  Kiver  has  borne  on  its  bosom  so  many 
pilgrims  during  the  earliest  settlements  of  this  country  in 
search  of  a  permanent  home,  from  Windsor,  Hebron,  and 
other  towns  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  upper  counties 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  has  become  so  incorpo- 
rated and  interwoven  into  our  history  and  progress,  that  any, 
incident  in  which  it  bears  a  prominent  part  should  not  be 
passed  over  unnoticed  in  our  historical  researches.  In  tbe 
spirit  of  this  sentiment,  therefore,  I  claim  for  it  the  honor  of 
bearing  upon  its  waters  the  first  steamboat  ever  built  in 
America.  Tbe  justice  of  tbis  claim  is  established  by  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  was  written  by  Kev.  Cyrus  Mann,  after 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  was  printed  in  the 
Boston  Recorder  in  1858  : 

"  '  Who  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  steamboat?  Tbe 
credit  of  tbe  original  invention  of  tbe  steamboat  is  commonly 
awarded  to  Kobert  Fulton  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  belongs 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  a  far  more  obscure  individual.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  first  steamboat  ever  seen  on  tbe  waters  of 
America  was  invented  by  Capt.  Samuel  Morey,  of  Orford, 
N^H.  The  astonishing  sight  of  tbis  man  ascending  the  Con- 
necticut River,  between  that  place  and  Fairlee,  in  a  little  boat 
just  large  enough  to  contain  himself  and  the  rude  machinery 
connected  with  the  steam-boiler  and  a  handful  of  wood  for  a 
fire,  was  witnessed  by  tbe  writer  in  bis  boyhood  and  by  others 
who  yet  survive.  This  was  as  early  as  1793  or  earlier,  and 
before  Fulton's  name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
steam  navigation.  Morey  had  his  mind  set  upon  the  steam- 
boat, and  bad  actually  brought  it  into  operation,  although  in 
a  rude  and  imperfect  state,  at  that  period.  He  had  corre- 
sponded with  Prof.  Silliman,  of  New  Haven,  and  been  encour- 
aged by  that  distinguished  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Many  of  the  writings  of  this  correspondence  are  still  extant. 
Soon  after  a  few  successful  trips  in  his  boat  on  the  river, 
Morey  went  with  tbe  model  of  it  to  New  York,  where  he  had 
frequent  interviews  with  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston,  to 
whom  he  exhibited  and  explained  his  invention.  They  ad- 
vised to  have  the  engine  in  the  side  or  centre  of  the  boat,  in- 
stead of  the  bow  or  forepart,  to  which  it  bad  been  assigned  by 
Morey.  That  they  were  highly  pleased  with  what  he  had  ex- 
hibited is  manifest  from  the  offer  made  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  if  he  would  return  home  and  make  the  alteration 
suggested,  so  as  to  operate  favorably.  They  treated  him  with 
great  respect  and  attention.  Taking  a  friendly  leave,  he  re- 
turned to  his  distant  residence  to  make  tbe  alteration. 

"'Having  completed  the  work  at  considerable  expense  of 
time  and  study,  and  with  the  help  oi  his  brother,  Maj.  Israel 
Morey,  wbo  aided  in  nniking  the  machinery,  be  repaired  to 
New  York,  exp(icting  tbe  same  cordiality  which  he  had  before 
experienced.    But,  to  his  surprise,  he  was  treated  with  great 


coldness  and  neglect,  and  no  further  intercourse  with  him  was 
desired.  The  seeriit  of  his  invention  had  beiui  fully  acrpiired, 
and  from  siihscipicnt  d(^veloi)mentB  it  ap])ear(Hl  that  Fulton,  in 
Die  interval  of  Morcy's  absence,  had  planned  and  formed  a 
boat  according  to  tbe  niodel  shown  him,  and  h<^  now  desired 
no  further  communication  with  tbe  originator.  He  <!ven  went 
to  Orford,  during  the  period  in  which  tbe  alt('ration  was  being 
imidc!,  to  ('xaminc!  its  progress  and  the  prospect  of  success. 

"  '  In  1708,  s(!veral  years  wKUw  Morey 's  boat  had  ascended  the 
Connecticut  Biver,  the  Legislatun;  of  N(^w  York  passed  an 
act  investing  Mr.  Livingston  with  the  exclusive  right  and 
I)rivilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might  be 
l)ropelled  by  the  force  of  fire  or  steam  on  all  the  waters  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

"  '  Subsequently,  Mr.  Livingston  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Fulton,  by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
patent  should  be  taken  in  the  United  States  in  Fulton's  name. 
In  1802  or  1803,  Fulton  came  forward  with  an  "experimental 
boat,"  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  with  the  usual  exclusive 
privileges.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  was  ample  time  after 
bis  interviews  with  Morey  for  him  to  complete  his  schemes 
previous  to  their  consummation.  He  now  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  The  patent  could  not  be  obtained 
without  Mr.  Fulton's  taking  an  oath  that  tbe  improvement 
was  wholly  his. 

"'Does  not  tbis  look  like  great  unfairness  toward  Mr. 
Morey  ?  Does  it  not  almost  irresistibly  convey  the  idea  that 
tbe  patentee  surreptitiously  seized  upon  the  ijivention  and 
turned  it  to  his  own  account,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  quiet 
disposition  and  retired  position  of  tbe  real  inventor?  In  this 
light  Morey  ever  after,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  viewed  the 
whole  transaction.  Living  witnesses  testify  that  he  repeatedly 
complained  of  Fulton  for  superseding  him  in  obtaining  a 
patent  and  stealing  the  honor  and  emolument  of  the  inven- 
tion. A  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  who  was  with 
Morey  some  of  tbe  last  years  and  days  of  bis  life,  asserts  that 
he  most  bitterly  criminated  Fulton  for  his  ill-treatment  in 
secretly  depriving  him  of  his  sacred  rights  and  privileges. 
Why  should  the  dying  man  have  done  this,  and  persisted  in 
it  amidst  the  solemnities  of  his  situation  and  tbe  approaching 
realities  of  eternity,  unless  he  knew  that  the  truth  was  on  his 
side  ?  He  was  a  man  of  veracity,  in  whom  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  had  entire  confidence.' 

"  Very  much  of  interesting  detail  of  the  early  navigation  of 
our  river  has  passed  out  of  remembrance  of  those  living  at  the 
present  time.  Had  such  a  society  as  this  been  formed  one  hun- 
dred or  fifty  years  ago,  we  should  doubtless  have  secured  this 
detail,  perfectly  familiar  to  the  men  of  that  day,  but  now  be- 
yond our  reach.  Hence  I  regard  the  present  work  of  tbis  so- 
ciety, in  resuscitating  whatever  incidents  we  can  of  our  early 
history,  by  interviewing  tbe  aged  who  are  yet  left  to  us,  and 
by  examination  of  records  and  memoranda  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  as  worthy  the  special  attention  of  us  all. 

Boating  on  the  Connecticut  Forty  Years  ago. — The  'Con- 
necticut River  Valley  Steamboat  Company'  was  in  full  opera- 
tion in  1833,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  freight- 
ing business  on  this  river.  They  owned  a  line  of  boats  called 
'luggers,'  running  from  Hartford  to  the  head  of  navigation 
at  Wells  River,  Vt.,  and  also  several  stern-wheel  steamboats 
used  for  towing  the  same.  As  the  steamers  were  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  locks  and  canals,  the  first  steamer  would  take 
them,  sometimes  four  and  even  six  at  a  time,  as  far  as  Wil- 
limansett.  They  were  then  drawn  over  '  Willimansett'  (I  use 
the  river  parlance)  by  a  strong  team  of  oxen  led  by  a  span  of 
horses,  operated  through  tbe  South  Hadley  locks  and  canal,  and 
were  taken  by  the  next  steamer  above  to  Montague  Canal ;  then 
by  the  next  from  Miller's  River  to  tbe  foot  of  Swift  Water,  at 
Hinsdale,  N.  II.,  and,  I  believe,  in  a  good  pitch  of  water,  as 
far  as  Bellows  Falls;  and  so  on.  Other  boating  companies 
were  engaged  at  the  same  time,  and  carrying  large  amounts 
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of  goods  of  almost  everv  description  used  in  country  stores 
from  Hartford  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  valley,  freight- 
ing down  with  wood,  brooms,  hops,  staves,  shingles,  wooden- 
ware,  and  sometimes  fine  lumber.  These  companies  used  more 
convenient  and  serviceable  boats,  well  rigged,  with  main  and 
topsails,  running-boards  and  cabin,  with  rudder  and  helm  in- 
stead of  the  steering-oar. 

"  Commencing  at  the  lower  section,  there  were  the  '  John 
Cooley  Company,"  consisting  of  Edmund  Palmer,  Roderick 
Ashley.  Sylvester  Day.  J.  B.  M.  and  '  Kit'  Stebbins ;  and  the 
•Parker-Douglass  Company,'  of  Stoddard  Parker,  George 
Douglass  and  brother.  Albert  Gowdy,  and  Horace  Harmon. 
These  two  companies  did  the  freighting  for  the  merchants  of 
Hampden  County,  each  owning  and  running  a  steamer  for 
towing  their  boats,  and  sometimes  the  boats  of  other  com- 
panies, and  having  their  headquarters  at  Springfield.  Next 
above  was  Bard  well.  Ely  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Josiah  Bard  well, 
Hiram  Smith.  Peletiah  and  Joseph  Ely,  Broughton  Alvord, 
"Whiting  Street,  and  David  Strong ;  they  carried  for  South 
Hadley,  Northampton,  and  adjoining  towns,  Capt.  Nash,  who 
ran  one  boat  only,  for  the  business  of  Hadley  and  Amherst, 
was  a  veteran  in  the  business  when  I  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued until  boats  and  boating  were  superseded  by  the  rail-car. 
On  the  Greenfield  reach  were  Stockbridge,  Culver  &  Co., — 
David  Stockbridge,  David  Culver,  J.  D,  Crawford,  and  T.  M. 
Dewey.  This  company  struck  hands  with  the  '  Greenfield 
Boating  Company"  in  1837.  and  took  the  name  of  Stockbridge, 
Allen,  Root  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Root  taking  the  place 
of  Gen.  Culver.  They  owned  the  steamer  'Ariel  Cooley,' 
which  took  their  boats  from  the  head  of  South  Hadley  Canal, 
and  winding  around  the  smiling  Hockanum  and  Old  Hadley 
bends,  and  through  the  sinuosities  of  School-Meadow  flats, 
landed  them  at  the  foot  of  Montague  Canal.  This  run  (forty 
miles)  was  generally  made  in  twelve  hours,  with  four  boats  in 
tow,  and  through  the  night  as  well  as  daytime,  unless  it  was 
very  cloudy.  The  steamer  was  a  '  stern- wheeler,'  ninety  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  two  high-pressure  engines 
of  twenty-horse  power  each.  She  was  overhauled  in  1830,  her 
name  changed  to  •  Greenfield,'  and  in  the  spring  of  1840.  just 
above  Smith's  Ferry,  she  burst  her  boiler,  killing  Capt.  Craw- 
ford. Mr.  Lancy,  of  this  city,  the  maker  of  her  machinery,  and 
Mr.  "Wood,  the  engineer. 

"  Above  Turner's  Falls,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley  Steamboat  Company,  all  steamboating  was 
given  up, — the  freight-boats,  smaller  than  those  at  the  lower 
sections  of  the  river,  relying  on  the  south  wind  and  the  '  white- 
a.sh  breeze.'  J.  G.  Capron  and  Alexander  ran  one  or  two 
boats  in  connection  with  their  store  at  Winchester,  N.  H.  ; 
Hall  <fc  Townsley,  of  Brattleboro',  ran  two  or  more,  and  sup- 
plied the  merchants  of  that  place  and  vicinity,  and  Wentworth 
<fc  Bingham  those  of  Bellows  Falls.  Other  individuals  and 
companies,  whose  names  I  cannot  recall,  were  engaged  in  this 
enterprise,  and  the  merry  boatmen's  song  was  heard  far  up 
the  valley.  Some  of  the  ups  and  downs  incidental  to  this 
laV'riou.5  work  may  interest  the  reader. 

'•  No  department  of  the  business  of  this  country  offered  so 
wid'-  5coj>e  of  incident,  and  called  into  action  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  jolly,  hard-working,  determined,  and  unselfish  men,  as 
that  of  Connecticut  River  boating  in  its  palmiest  days.  They 
were  the  .stoutest,  heartiest,  and  merriest  in  all  the  valley,  and 
there  were  few  town.«  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Northumber- 
land, N.  H.,  unrepresented.  If  there  arose  any  disturbance 
in  citj'  or  town,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  send  for  a  few  Con- 
necticut River  boatmen,  and  it  was  soon  quelled*.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  a  common  district  school  of  seventy  scholars 
in  one  of  the  river-towns,  in  the  winter  of  1834,  where  the 
previous  winter  the  '  big  boys'  had  turned  out  four  teachers, 
— some  out  of  the  door  and  some  out  of  the  window  ;  and  as 
soon  ag  it  was  known  that  the  committee  had  hired  a  boatman 
to  teach  their  school,  the  'boys,'  like  Captain  Martin  Scott's 


coon,  decided  that  I  'needn't  fire,' — they'd  come  down.  I 
had  no  trouble  with  the  school.  One  of  the  young  men  we 
used  to  call  Lee,  who  rejoiced  in  the  height  of  six  feet  seven 
inches  in  his  stockings,  made  the  boys  believe  I  had  killed 
several  '  ugly  boys'  up  in  Upper  Cohoes  !  These  river-men 
might  indeed  be  called  '  sons  of  Anak,'  as  they  were  of  prodig- 
ious strength.  The  names  of  Sam  Granger,  Tim  Richardson, 
Charles  Thomas,  Bart  Douglass,  Mart  Coy,  Sol  Caswell,  Cole 
Smith,  and,  last  and  stoutest  of  them  all,  Bill  Cummins,  would 
strike  terror  to  all  loafers,  beats,  or  bruisers  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  or  wherever  they  were  known.  Cummins  would 
lift  a  barrel  of  salt  with  one  hand  by  putting  two  fingers  in 
the  bung-hole,  and  set  it  from  the  bottom  timbers  on  top  of 
the  mast-board:  I  have  seen  him  do  it.  While  in  Hartford 
and  belonging  to  one  of  the  Wells  River  boats,  he  was  told 
that  a  gang  of  twenty  Irishmen  had  laid  a  plan  to  meet  on 
the  next  night  and  give  him  a  'mauling.'  He  found  Cole 
Smith  and  told  him  to  look  on,  and  if  he  thought  it  necessary 
he  might  lend  a  hand.  When  the  gang  made  their  appearance 
near  Knox's  Slip,  Cummins  went  for  them,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  there  wasn't  an  Irishman  in  sight  except  five  or  six 
who  were  lying  around  loose  on  the  ground  with  bloody  noses 
and  broken  ribs.  Smith's  services  were  not  needed,  but  he 
never  liked  it  in  '  Bill'  because  he  did  all  the  pounding  him- 
self. 

"  Very  few  persons  of  the  present  day  know  anything  about 
the  method  of  propelling  a  boat  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  tons 
up  the  river  by  means  of  the  white-ash  breeze  aforesaid,  and  it 
may  be  worth  an  explanation.  In  our  river  vernacular  the 
term  given  to  this  kind  of  propulsion  is  'jiolingia  boat.' 
The  poles  used  are  made  of  the  best  whitc-ash  timber,  and  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  depth 
of  water,  and  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a  socket- 
spike  in  the  lower  end,  and  a  head  on  the  upper  end  for  the 
shoulder.  The  bowsman  selects  the  pole  he  needs, — this  is,  if 
he  is  an  inside  bowsman,  a  short  pole,  if  an  outside  a  longer 
one, — sets  it  firmly  over  the  side  near  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and, 
placing  the  head  of  the  pole  against  his  shoulder,  straightens 
himself  out  along  the  wale  of  the  boat,  with  his  feet  on  the 
bow-piece,  and  walks  along  down  on  the  timbers  to  the  mast- 
board,  shoving  the  boat  ahead.  If  there  are  two  or  more  men 
on  each  side,  No.  2  takes  a  '  set'  in  the  same  way,  the  first 
one  lifting  his  pole  over  No.  2,  and  walking  back  to  the  bow 
to  take  another  'set,'  and  so  on.  Sometimes,  in  hard  water 
or  over  bars,  there  are  five  or  six  men  on  each  side.  This  is 
probably  the  hardest  work  ever  known  to  men.  Men  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  pole  a  boat  from  Hartford  to  Wells 
River  without  any  aid  from  wind  or  steam,  and  for  several 
days  before  they  got  toughened  their  bloody  shoulders  bore 
testimony  to  the  severity  of  their  labor.  The  water  from 
Hartford  to  Windsor  locks  is  what  is  called  'hard  water,'  as 
well  as  many  other  places  farther  up ;  and  rest  assured  that 
a  south  wind  or  a  steamboat  was  welcome  to  a  boat's  crew 
bound  up-river. 

"  One  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  .spring  of  1837  or  1838,  the 
boat  of  one  of  our  oldest  river-men,  whose  destination  was 
Old  Hadley,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Ferry  Street,  Hartford,  loaded 
and  ready  for  starting.  The  men  were  variously  employed. 
Some  were  smoking,  some  washing  their  clothing,  and  some 
reading ;  but  all  of  them  were  trying  to  '  woo  the  southern 
breeze,'  which  gave  signs  of  immediate  action.  At  this  point 
the  old  captain  came  down  to  the  river,  eyeing  the  mare-tails 
in  the  southern  sky,  and  told  his  men  not  to  start  if  the  wind 
did  blow,  as  he  was  opposed  to  Sabbath  work  entirely.  i3ut 
as  he  was  leaving  he  called  'Moses'  aside  and  handed  him 
fifty  dollars,  saying,  '  You  may  want  it  for  toll  and  other  ex- 
penses.' Probably  Moses  knew  what  that  meant  when  trans- 
lated into  Connecticut  River  English.  The  captain  then 
returned  to  Bartlett's  Hotel,  took  a  gla.ss  of  'pep'mint,'  called 
for  his  horse  and  carriage,  and  drove  twelve  miles  to  Windsor 
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locks,  where.  Ik^  I'imiikI  liis  Ixiiii  anil  iiieii  trying'  t,i)  persiinde 
Mv.  Wood,  tli(!  toll-giiUioi'dr,  to  let  tlii^iii  llii'Ollf;-li.  The  uieii 
w(^i  (^  not  dismissed  for  diKoheyiiifj;  orders,  for  th(!y  hud  '  ii 
glorious  south  wind.' 

"  Now  with  from  I  In rt lord  n  |i  tiie  I'i  V(^r  on  one  of  our 
best  uiihiii-boats,  in  a  f;'ood  south  wind  or  by  stiiiini.  First  g(!t 
under  llnrtl'ord  bridge;  then  uj)  must,  hoist  siiil,  and  we  leave 
Punij)kin  Iiarl)or  gushingly.  On  Windsor  flats  and  Soantic 
we  stir  u))  the  sand,  but  the  wind  increases  and  away  we  go. 
Steady  there  I  Windsor  locks  I  Let  off  that  brace;  round 
with  'cm  ;  down  sail.  'Jo,  run  along  and  get  a  horse  ready 
while  we  operate  through  the  locks.'  And  so  we  pass  through 
Enfield  Canal,  six  miles,  by  horse-power;  operate  through  the 
guard-lock;  up  sail  again,  and,  leaving  behind  the  roar  of  the 
falls,  and  the  still  louder  roar  of  'Old  Country'  Allen,  our 
boat  goes  through  '  Longmeadow  lleach'  kiting  with  a  'bone 
in  her  mouth.'  We  pass  Springfield  on  a  close-haul,  and  soon 
reach  the  foot  of  Willimansett.  Here  Capt.  Ingraham  hitches 
on  his  big  team  of  six  oxen  and  two  horses,  with  a  chain  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  draws  us  through  the  swift  canal,  called 
'  drawing  over  W^illimansett.'  We  then  cross  over  to  the  foot 
of  South  Hadley  Canal  (now  no  longer  a  canal),  operate 
through  the  locks,  after  paying  toll  to  'Uncle  Si,'  then 
through  the  canal,  two  miles,  and,  if  the  wind  is  strong 
enough,  sail  '  out  at  the  head,'  and  on  up  the  winding  river. 

"The  operation  of  'getting  out  at  the  head'  should  be 
described.  On  account  of  the  rocky  shore,  the  canal  was 
begun  a  half-mile  below  the  commencement  of  quick-water. 
Of  course  the  current  is  swift,  and  in  high  water  it  sometimes 
used  to  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  to  get  a  boat  out. 
This  was  done  mainly  by  'tracking.'  A  number  of  men  go 
ashore  with  a  long  track-line  hitched  to  the  mast,  and,  with 
yokes  or  collars  over  the  shoulders,  trudge  and  clamber  along, 
and  '  haul  her  over,'  with  inside  polesmen  to  aid.  These  extra 
men  were  put  on  at  the  expense  of  the  canal  corporation.  In 
later  years  this  hand  work  was  avoided.  A  machine  was  in- 
vented by  Harry  Eobinson,  one  of  our  first-class  pilots,  for 
drawing  boats  '  out  at  the  head'  of  this  canal,  which  did  the 
work  successfully.  The  boatmen  called  it  a  '  fandango. '  Upon 
a  good  staunch  boat  were  placed  two  upright  timbers,  firmly 
braced  fore  and  aft,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat.  Across  these 
rolled  the  axle,  with  a  drum  for  the  rigging  to  wind  upon, 
with  floats  and  buckets  at  each  end  and  outside  of  the  boat. 
By  means  of  timbers  reaching  from  this  axle  to  the  stern  these 
floats  could  be  lowered  into  or  raised  out  of  the  water.  An 
inch-and-a-quarter  rigging  was  made  fast  at  the  head  of  this 
shute,  and,  reaching  to  the  fandango  (some  two  thousand 
feet),  was  attached  to  the  drum.  Now  cast  off  and  let  the 
floats  down  into  the  water,  and  the  current  will  carry  them 
around,  winding  the  rigging  around  the  drum.  So  away  goes 
the  majestic  fandango  up  the  stream,  taking  along  a  boat  made 
fast  to  its  stern,  and  the  faster  the  water  runs  the  faster  will  go 
the  flotilla  against  it. 

"But  while  I  have  been  describing  this  machine  our  boat 
has  sailed  on  around  Hockanum,  and,  with  a  little  aid  from 
'  white  ash,'  around  'Old  Hadley  turn,' and  now,  after  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  School  Meadow  flats,  which  would  puzzle 
an  eel  to  do,  has  made  the  foot  of  Montague  Canal.  And  so 
on  through  the  canal  and  through  Miller's  upper  locks,  and 
thence  plain  sailing  to  the  '  foot  of  swift  water'  at  Hinsdale. 
Here,  if  the  wind  is  not  very  strong,  we  take  in  a  few  '  swif't- 
water-men'  for  twelve  miles,  then  on  to  Bellows  Falls,  and  the 
same  over  and  over  to  Queechee  and  White  Eiver  locks  up  to 
Wells  Kiver.  This  is  a  good  week's  work,  but  it  has  been 
done  in  less  time.  A  day's  work  with  the  poles,  however, 
would  be  from  Hartford  to  Windsor  locks, — with  a  good  south 
wind,  from  Hartford  to  Montague  Canal.  Between  the  last- 
named  places  but  little  poling  has  been  done  in  the  latter  years 
of  boating,  as  steam  or  wind  was  more  available. 

"  The  down  trips  of  these  boats  were  a  different  thing.  A 


boat  loaded  with  wood,  brooms,  wood(!n-warc,  hops,  and  other 
bulky  articles  was  not  an  (iasy  thing  to  handle  in  a  wind. 
I'ilots  were  ncicessary  over  the;  falls  at  ICnlield  and  Williman- 
sett. At  the  latter  j)lac(^  Ilarry  Itobinsori  hc^ld  this  res])onsiblo 
jiosition  many  yearn,  and  Josc^ph  Kly  was  his  successor.  At 
Kniield  the.  sigtial  strain  of  '  Pilot  alxjy  I'  was  heard  at  short 
intervals  through  each  boating  season,  either  for  boats  or  rafts. 
This  call  brought  out  Jack  Hurbank,  Alv  Allen,  'Old 
Country'  Allen,  and  Capt.  Burbank,  Sr.,  who  would  come 
aboard  and  draw  cuts  for  the  chance.  The  boat  was  then  put 
into  trim  for  'going  over,'  oars  and  poles  all  handy,  rigging 
properly  coiled,  and  every  man  ready  for  any  emergency. 
The  channel  is  as  difficult  to  run  as  that  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Montreal  to  Laprairie,  but  the  aforementioned  jjilots 
seldom  touched  a  rock.  This  run  of  six  miles  was  quickly 
made,  when  the  pilot  would  sometimes  get  a  chance  to  ride, 
but  generally  walked  or  ran  back  for  the  next  boat.  His  fee 
was  one  dollar  and  a  half  each  trip,  and  his  was  a  laborious 
life.  But  they  have  all  gone  '  over  the  river'  for  the  last  time, 
except  Adna  Allen,  formerly  for  twenty-one  years  pilot  of  the 
passenger-boats  running  between  this  city  and  Hartford,  and 
who  now  resides  in  this  city. 

"  It  was  a  custom  to  '  break  in'  the  raw  hand  on  the  passage 
of  the  freight-boats  over  Enfield  Falls  by  showing  him  the 
silver  mine  at  '  Mad  Tom.'  The  initiate  must  get  down  close 
on  the  bow-piece  to  look  for  the  silver,  and  when  the  boat 
pitched  into  'Mad  Tom,'  and  the  water  rushed  over  him  a 
foot  deep,  he  would  generally  retire  aft  and  say  he'd  'seen 
enough,'  and  it  would  require  quite  a  number  of  gin-cocktails 
at  Hartford  to  dry  him  ! 

"  Some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  life  were  spent  at  the 
helm  of  the  old  steamer  'Ariel  Cooley'  in  passing  up  and 
down  between  South  Hadley  and  Greenfield, — sometimes  with 
four  or  six  boats  in  tow,  sometimes  with  only  two,  the  down 
trip  being  usually  made  without  any, — as  we  wound  around 
the  placid  Hockanum  of  former  days,  before  the  impatient 
river,  like  many  a  would-be  reformer  of  the  present  day,  con- 
cluded to  straighten  things,  and  so  cut  a  channel  through  its 
narrow  neck, — that  is,  cut  its  throat, — with  Mount  Holyoke 
on  our  right,  looking  majestically  down  upon  our  boys  who 
were  quietly  enjoying  the  scene,  as  if  saying  to  them,  '  Come 
up  higher,'  while  the  carpeted  meadows  of  Northampton 
seemed  as  urgently  to  invite  their  attention  to  their  own  realm 
of  beauty. 

"  This  towing  process  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  men,  as  it 
gave  them  the  leisure  they  so  much  needed  to  wash,  to  mend, 
and  to  refresh  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  hard  work  to 
come,  when  the  steamer  had  taken  them  through.  In  this,  as 
in  other  vocations,  some  will  be  remembered  by  their  eccen- 
tricities, some  by  their  reticence,  and  others  by  their  loquacity. 
I  have  listened  till  '  beyont  the  twal'  to  the  anecdotes  of  Ed- 
mund Palmer  and  Bob  Abbe.  I  have  known  John  Sanborn 
to  go  the  whole  round  trip  from  White  Kiver,  Vt.,  without 
speaking,  and  Dick  Thorpe  would  talk  enough  to  make  it  up  I 
Other  notables  were  Capt.  Peck,  who  presided  with  so  much 
dignity  over  the  passenger-steamers  from  this  city  to  Hartford, 
and  who  was  said  to  have  been  arrested  for  smuggling  !  This 
was  a  line  of  small  steamers  first  put  on  by  James  Blanchard, 
then  of  this  city.  The  first  was  the  'Springfield,'  a  side- 
wheel  steamer;  then  the  'Vermont,'  a  stern-wheeler,  built  by 
Blanchard,  the  'Massachusetts,'  the  'Agawam,'  and  the 
'Pha-nix.'  The  'Massachusetts'  only  could  come  up  over 
Enfield  Falls,  and  many  of  this  day  can  remember  the  sturdy 
form  of  the  faithful  j)ilot,  Ad  Allen,  who  so  long  guided  these 
boats  through  storm  and  shine.  Capt.  Increase  Mosely,  too, 
commanded  one  of  these  boats  awhile, — the  best  singer  on 
Connecticut  Kiv(!r;  Capt.  David  Hoyt  another,— the  complete 
story-teller. 

"Capt.  Jonathan  Keiittield  was  also  one  of  the  early 
workers  on  this  river,  and  ran  a  line  of  boats  on  his  own  ac- 
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count  for  a  number  of  years.  His  distinguishing  character- 
istic was  pomposity,  but  he  was  a  considered  a  trusty  and 
competent  boatman.  While  he  was  in  his  best  days,  the  body 
of  a  deceased  member  of  Congress  from  Vermont  was  sent 
forward  from  Washington,  and  came  from  New  York  to 
Hartford  by  steamboat,  directed  to  his  friends  in  Vermont,  to 
so  by  lirst  boat  up  the  Connecticut  River.  None  of  the  up- 
river  companies  were  willing  to  take  it.  Fiualh',  one  who 
knew  the  captains  weak  spot  (he  was  called  '  Capt.  Don't') 
told  him  that  the  remains  of  a  Vermont  member  of  Congress 
had  been  forwarded  to  his  special  care  to  go  up  by  his  boat. 
■Very  well,"  said  Capt.  Don't.  'Boys,  do  you  hear  that? 
Drop  down  the  boat  to  the  steamboat,  and  take  the  body 
aboard  I  How  the  people  of  the  city  of  "Washington  knew 
that  I  was  an  old  and  experienced  boatman,  God  only  knows. 
I  don  t !"  The  boatmen  took  it  aboard,  taking  a  frequent  sniff 
of  something  warm  the  while,  and  when  fairly  under  way  by 
the  side  of  the  up-river  steamboat,  Capt.  Don't  called  his  men 
and  said  to  them,  '  Come  aft,  men,  come  aft,  and  take  some- 
thing to  drink;  dead  bodies  aboard, — ten  or  fifteen,  p'haps, 
one  sartain, — and  who  knows  but  what  they  died  of  some  d — n 
spontaneous  disease  ?  Drink  behind  that  hogshead,  and  don't, 
for  God  s  sake,  let  Gen.  Culver  see  you  !' 

"  Mr.  Blanchard  sold  out  his  interest  in  these  boats,  after 
runnrng  them  two  or  three  years,  to  Sargent  &  Chapin,  who 
used  them  in  connection  with  their  line  of  stages.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  mode  of  travel  unless  the  water  was  low,  but 
many  a  time  have  the  passengers  been  obliged  to  jump  into 
the  water  and  lift  the  '  Phoenix'  and  'Agawam'  over  '  Scantic' 
In  the  new  scheme  for  improving  Connecticut  River  naviga- 
tion. Gen.  Ellis,  the  government  engineer,  is  confident  of  se- 
curing a  channel  of  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water 
over  these  sand-flats,  by  means  of  wing-dams  running  diag- 
onally from  each  side  of  the  river,  bringing  the  water  into  a 
narrow  channel,  which  is  expected  in  this  way  to  keep  itself 
clear  by  forcing  the  continually  moving  sand  down  through 
this  channel.  I  find,  however,  that  most  of  the  old  experienced 
boatmen  now  living  have  little  faith  in  it.  The  rest  of  the 
enterprise  looks  feasible,  and  no  doubt  will  succeed  if  Congress 
will  make  the  needed  appropriation. 

"  Before  closing  these  reminiscences  I  should  also  speak  of 
Messrs.  Abbe  and  Ensign,  who  boated  so  many  years  to  Ware- 
house Point :  King  Hiram  Smith,  of  South  Hadley  ;  Capt. 
Sam  Nutt,  of  White  River  ;  Tom  Dunham,  of  Bellows  Falls  ; 
and  Rufui  Robinson,  the  most  consummate  waterman  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  who  performed  the  feat  of  sailing 
a  boat  loaded  with  a  valuable  cargo  through  to  Wells  River, 
Vt.,  the  first  time  he  ever  went  up  the  river  beyond  Turner's 
Falls.  He  also  ran  the  'Adam  Duncan,'  minus  her  machinery, 
over  South  Hadley  Falls,  and  came  safe  ashore  below.  Yet, 
with  all  his  skill,  his  life  was  closed  by  his  being  carried  over 
Holyoke  dam,  a  few  years  since.  Capt.  Granger,  who  had 
no  superior  on  the  river,  recently  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
His  old  comrades  will  hold  him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
We  have  now  left  among  us,  of  the  men  who  formerly  took 
part  in  the  scenes  I  have  described,  Roderick  Ashley,  Stod- 
dard Parker.  Albert  Gowdy,  Adna  Allen,  and  Sylvester  Day, 
who,  with  others  I  have  named,  are  and  were  good  and  sub- 
stantial men. 

'••Rafting  on  the  Connectirut  a  Generatwn  Afjo. — The  late 
rush  of  logs  down  the  '  dark  rolling  Connecticut'  calls  to 
rriind  the  various  attempts,  in  years  long  gone  by,  to  transfer 
lumlxir  frorn  the  forests  of  Northern  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  to  Hartford  and  Middletown,  Conn.  Many  a  law- 
suit during  the  old  boating-times  has  grown  out  of  this 
river-driving  business.  Like  the  case  of  '  Bullum  versus 
Bf^tum,'  the  lumberman  would  sue  the  farmer  for  stopping 
his  I'^H,  and  the  fnrrrnsr  would  sue  the  lumberman  for  damage 
done  to  liu  meadows  by  the  said  logs.  So  they  wrangled  and 
strove,  and  the  courts  were  well  patronized.    B\it  this  river- 


driving,  or  running  logs  loose,  was  found  to  be  a  losing  busi- 
ness, and  the  most  available  method  of  transporting  lumber 
down  the  Connecticut — logs,  boards,  clap-boards,  and  shin- 
gles— was  hy  rafting,  an  account  of  which  may  be  of  interest. 
The  rafting  terms  used  on  this  river  are,  division,  raft,  box, 
steerage,  beams,  snubbers,  flyers,  ties,  oars,  lock-downs,  catch- 
pins,  cross-ties,  and  scull-boards.  The  box,  being  the  unit,  is 
a  collection  of  masts  or  logs,  made  thirteen  feet  wide  and  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long.  If  it  is  made  up  of  long  timber,  the 
box  is  the  length  of  the  timber,  more  or  less,  provided  it  is 
not  too  long  to  go  through  the  locks.  If  of  short  timber,  it 
is  made  by  piecing  out,  so  as  to  be  of  the  requisite  length. 
These  logs  are  fiistened  by  oak  or  ash  pins,  driven  through 
the  steerage-beam  at  each  end  of  the  box,  and  in  case  of  short 
logs  they  are  held  by  cross-ties,  using  lock-downs  or  catch- 
pins.  Two  inch-and-a-half  or  two-inch  holes  are  bored  in 
the  middle  of  each  steerage-beam  and  through  into  the  logs, 
for  oar-pins  ;  then  some  smart  flexible  sticks  or  flyers  are  bent 
in  to  raise  the  oar  to  a  proper  position,  and  we  have  a  'box' 
of  round  timber.  Six  of  these  boxes,  fastened  together — three 
in  width  and  two  in  length — by  ties,  make  a  division.  Any 
number  of  boxes,  or  divisions  even,  fastened  together  in  run- 
ning order,  is  a  raft.  Fifty  years  ago  this  river  was  full  of 
rafts  during  the  spring  run,  as  well  as  of  salmon  and  shad. 
A  lumber  company  would  generally  run  six  or  eight  divisions 
at  one  trip,  having  shanties  built  on  some  of  them,  wherein 
to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep.  In  my  boyhood  I  used  to  listen  with 
delight  to  the  creak  of  the  ponderous  oar,  as  it  swung  back 
for  its  oft-recurring  dip,  and  echoed  through  the  quiet  valley. 
It  was  the  welcome  precursor  of  a  coming  jubilee  for  the  boys, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  rush  to  the  river-bank  to  see  the  stal- 
wart men  and  hear  their  jolly  songs  ;  and  the  girls  too,  and 
men,  women,  and  children,  would  watch  with  pleasure  the 
grand  flotilla  of  rafts,  as,  emerging  into  view  around  the  bend 
of  Sawyer's  Mountain,  they  came  along  down  one  after  another 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  an  army  corps. 

"One  of  the  three  or  four  men  assigned  to  each  division 
acts  as  pilot, — that  is,  he  runs  the  division.  His  position 
is  forward, — one  of  great  responsibility  ;  and  such  was  the 
scope  of  the  pride  of  the  majority  of  these  pilots  that  they 
would  as  soon  forfeit  their  hard-earned  summer's  wages  as  to 
run  a  raft  upon  a  rock  or  a  flat.  The  rafts  were  often  loaded 
with  boards,  shingles,  and  clap-boards.  This  was  called  'top- 
loading.'  Then  we  had  '  board-rafts,'  the  boards  being  rafted 
into  the  water,  and  of  the  same  length  and  width,  and  with 
as  many  courses  as  the  nature  of  the  water  and  locks  would 
permit,  drawing  from  one  to  two  feet  of  water.  When  a  sale 
was  made  of  a  box  of  boards,  the  next  and  most  disagreeable 
task  was  to  '  draw'  them.  One  man  would  stand  with  a  broom 
and  swash  them  off,  while  the  rest  would  carry  them  ashore, — 
about  the  hardest  work  a  mortal  man  was  ever  called  upon  to 
do  ;  and,  I  must  add,  it  requires  very  nearly  as  much  new  rum 
to  draw  a  box  of  boards  handsomely  as  would  float  the  box  ! 
On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  locks  the  second  divisions  are 
'  snubbed,' — i.e.,  made  fast  ashore.  The  process  of  snubbing  a 
raft  is  laborious,  difficult,  and  dangerous.  The  rigging,  which 
is  heavy,  must  be  handled  in  a  hurry,  and  just  right.  The 
strength  and  velocity  of  movement  of  the  ponderous  body  of 
lumber  admits  of  no  false  motions.  If  it  is  brought  up  too 
suddenly,  the  rigging  parts  or  the  raft  is  torn  to  pieces  ;  if 
not  soon  enough,  the  rigging  runs  out,  and  away  goes  the  raft ; 
another  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  next  available  tree.  A  man 
who  can  snub  a  raft  handsomely  in  high  water  must  have  a 
head  exactly  level,  and  a  body  made  up  mainly  of  steel 
springs  and  india-rubber.  Now,  to  operate  through  the  locks, 
cast  off  the  ties  and  shove  in  one  box  at  a  time,  stationing  one 
man  below  to  re-arrange  and  tie  the  boxes  together  as  they 
conjee  through.  This  i.s  the  process  over  and  over  at  White 
River,  Queechee,  Bellows  Falls,  ^Miller's  River,  Turu(M-'s  Falls, 
South  Hadley,  and  at  Enfield  Falls  and  Swift  Water,  although 
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at  tlio  two  lust  iiiuiKxl  11  wliolo  division  coiild  over  in  liigli 
water,  (ioncnilly,  liowrvdr,  at  Knikild  only  ono  or  two  boxes 
could  1)11  run  iil  n  time,  uud  this,  with  the  froight-boats,  gave 
tlio  Aliens  and  the  Jiui-liiuiks,  the  jiilots,  all  they  could  do 
during  the  rafting  season. 

"  I  call  to  mind  a  low  of  the  laughable,  and  peradvcnture 
startling,  ineiilenls  which  served  in  those  days  to  give  human- 
ity a  jog  and  beguile  some  of  the  tedious  hours.  There  was 
a  little  man,  by  the  name  of  Jarve  Adams,  who  had  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  ferryman  at  Thompsonville, — that  is,  the  head 
of  Enfield  Falls.  One  pleasant  day  Jarve  found  the  rafts 
encroaching  upon  his  ferry-rights, — that  is  to  say,  as  they  lay 
along-shore  waiting  the  action  of  the  pilots,  they  had  been 
allowed  to  drop  down  a  little  too  far,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
doughty  ferryman ;  and  he,  being  a  man  of  immense  conse- 
quence according  to  his  own  reckoning,  uttered  many  large 
words,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  ([uite  respectable  physi- 
cal demonstrations.  One  of  the  big  Vcrmonters, — I  think  it 
was  vSteve  Ames, — having  listened  to  his  fulminations  till  he 
was  tired  of  it,  told  him  that  he  ran  something  of  a  risk  in 
coming  on  board  the  rafts  ;  that  he  (Ames)  '  sometimes  had 
fits,'  and  when  he  did  he  clutched  hold  of  anything  within 
his  reach,  and  would  as  likely  as  not  walk  right  into  the  river, 
so  he  must  look  out.  This  squelched  him  for  a  day  or  so,  but 
he  soon  got  his  '  dander  up'  again,  and,  forgetting  about  the 
fits,  came  aboard  and  began  to  call  down  vengeance  on  all  the 
raftsmen  between  there  and  '  Fifteen-Mile  Palls.'  Whereupon 
Ames,  a  six-foot-and-four-incher,  telling  Jarve  his  fit  was 
coming  on,  grabbed  him  and  walked  straight  into  the  river, 
wading  out  beyond  his  struggling  victim's  depth,  and  sousing 
him  vigorously,  only  letting  him  up  to  breathe,  and  telling 
him  all  the  while  he  couldn't  help  it,  and  '  I  told  you  so,'  till 
poor  Jarve  was  nearly  exhausted  and  begged  piteously  to  be 
let  off.  After  punishing  him  as  much  as  he  thought  was  right 
he  allowed  him  to  go  ashore,  cautioning  him  next  time  to  look 
out  for  'them  fits.'  The  roars  of  laughter  raised  at  Jarve's 
expense  could  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  falls.  Ad  Allen 
was  there  and  saw  the  fun,  and  from  him  and  Mr.  Elwell, 
our  artist,  I  got  the  story. 

"  One  day  Capron  and  Alexander  had  a  lot  of  boxes  lying 
at  the  head.  Capron  and  '  Old  Country'  took  a  couple  of 
them  and  started  over  the  falls.  Just  as  they  entered  on  the 
upper  falls  the  forward  tie  broke,  and  away  they  went,  spread- 
ing and  swinging  around,  taking  off  the  other  tie  in  less  time 
than  I  am  writing  it ;  and  the  two  were  thenceforth  separate, 
each  man  going  over  the  surging  waters  on  his  own  hook. 

"  Old  Count?'!/. — '  Point  her  ashore,  Capron  !' 

"  Capron. — '  Go  to  thunder  !  I  can  run  her  over.' 

"  Country. — '  Can  ye?  Well,  you've  got  to  go  about  right 
or  you'll  fetch  up  on  Leonard.' 

"  Capron. — '  Tell  'em  I'm  a-coming.' 

"It  was  said  by  a  boatman  who  was  coming  up  through 
the  canal  that  he  saw  some  one  running  a  box  of  lumber 
through  all  manner  of  channels,  and  he  was  not  sure  but  he 
made  the  attempt  once,  at  least,  to  scull  it  over  the  falls,  but 
that  was  not  generally  believed.  It  might  have  been,  how- 
ever, that  he  ran  around  the  island  once  or  twice ;  and  it  was 
said  he  was  last  seen  pointing  her  diagonally  with  the  stream, 
with  a  view  of  giving  her  sufficient  headway  to  put  over  into 
the  canal,  but  I  never  believed  it.  At  any  rate,  he  landed  his 
box  safe  and  sound  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  which  was  consid- 
ered in  those  days  '  right  smart.'  Whether  it  was  with  him 
as  with  many  others  we  read  about,  that  the   (old  gentle- 
man) '  always  keeps  his  own,'  I  shall  not  venture  to  say. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  the  names  of  those  ancient 
lumbermen,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 
But  I  desire  to  note  here  and  now  those  I  do  remember,  in 
honor  of  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  all  of  whom  w^re 
owners  or  captains. 

"Up  Country. — Ebenezer  L.  Carlton,  James  Hutchins,  Sul- 


livan Ilutchins,  Deacon  Gilchrist,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Josiah 
Wilson,  Nahuin  Wilson,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Abiel  Doming, 
Daniel  Holt,  Moses  Chase,  Timothy  Morse,  Wyram  Morse, 
Stephen  Morse,  Jacob  Morse,  Charles  Scott,  Cyrus  Scott,  Jarcd 
Wells,  Horace  Wells,  Hiram  Wells,  Windsor  Cobleigh,  and 
William  Abbott. 

"  Doym,  Coii/fifri/. — Stratton,  Solomon  Spencer,  Silas  Burn- 
ham  and  sons,  S.  P.  Dudley,  William  Dudley,  George  W. 
Potter,  ]i.  F.  Savage,  and  Daniel  Jkirnhain. 

"  Stcpli(;n  Morse, — or  rather  '  Steve,'  as  he  was  better  known, 
— was  one  of  those  queer  compounds  of  music,  mirth,  and  meta- 
physics, of  logic,  labor,  language,  and  loquacity,  intermixed 
with  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  vocal 
element,  which  is  sure  to  fix  itself  permanently  in  one's 
memory.  Those  who  have  heard  him  ring  out  the  old  song 
of  'The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  Open  Sea,'  on  the  soft  evening  air, 
as  they  floated  by,  while  every  man  sat  upon  his  oar,  and  not 
a  ripple  on  the  stream,  while  gentle  Luna  looked  down  with 
approval,  will  never  forget  how  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  among 
the  grand  old  mountains  and  through  the  groves  and  vales. 
Arid  now  I  think  of  it,  and  apropos  to  this  rush  of  logs  down 
the  river,  Morse  had  a  number  of  divisions  of  logs  lying  in 
the  pond  above  Montague  Canal.  On  inquiry  he  found  it 
would  cost  him  eight  hundred  dollars  to  run  them  through 
the  canal.  This  he  thought  was  a  gouge  game,  and  gave  out 
word  that  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  every  stick  of 
that  lumber  would  be  turned  loose  over  Turner's  Falls. 
Hearing  of  this,  and  knowing  the  sort  of  a  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  the  agent  went  to  see  him,  and,  fearing  he  should 
lose  the  toll  on  that  lumber,  softened  down  to  five  hundred 
dollars.  Morse  said,  '  Mr.  Thayer,  I'll  give  you  just  two 
hundred  dollars  to  put  that  lumber  through.  Not  one  cent 
more.'  The  lumber  went  through  the  canal  on  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath-day.  While  this  lot  of  lumber  lay  in  the  canal, 
near  the  lower  locks,  the  men  of  these  and  other  rafts  lying 
around  loose  and  idle  and  enjoying  a  quiet  time,  Morse,  ac- 
cording to  a  notice  which  had  been  given  out,  took  the 
family  Bible  from  the  hotel  upon  his  shoulder  and,  followed 
by  all  these  men  and  also  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  wended 
his  way  to  the  school-house,  and  after  the  usual  preliminaries 
took  his  text  and  delivered  an  acceptable  Baptist  sermon, 
every  way  proper  and  appropriate,  and  none  the  worse  for 
coming  from  inside  of  a  blue  frock.  A  generous  contribu- 
tion was  taken  up  on  the  spot,  which  the  preacher  declined, 
but  requested  that  it  be  given  to  the  poor.  Mr.  Henry,  the 
hotel-keeper  at  that  place,  not  to  be  outdone  by  'Steve,' 
opened  his  book  and  squared  the  account  against  him  and 
his  men.    The  next  night  was  '  flip  night.' 

"  It  will  never  do  in  these  reminiscences  to  omit  the  name 
of  'Uncle  Bill  Kussell,'  the  long-time  toll-gatherer  of  the 
Montague  Locks  and  Canal  Company ;  yet  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  him,  save  by  these  four  adjectives,— rough,  honest, 
eccentric,  faithful.  One  incident  will  show.  Capt.  Spencer 
had  gone  through  the  locks  with  a  lot  of  lumber,  and  went 
back  to  settle  his  toll.  '  Uncle  Bill'  handed  him  his  duplicate 
receipt,  as  was  usual.  Now,  the  captain,  although  a  good 
man,  had  a  habit  of  using  one  profane  term,  to  wit:  'by 
h — 1.'  This  was  the  extent  of  his  swearing,  but  this  came  in 
pretty  often.  On  looking  at  the  duplicate  he  thought  Uncle 
Bill  had  rated  him  too  high.  '  By  h— 1 !  Uncle  Bill,'  said  he, 
'  that's  too  bad  ;  that's  altogether  too  high. '  Kussell  paid  but 
little  attention  to  him,  until  after  Spencer  had  followed  him 
all  over  the  canal  grounds  and  had  teased  him  most  persist- 
ently to  change  it,  when  he,  taking  the  paper,  went  in  and 
added  about  one  hundred  dollars  more  to  the  toll,  and,  hand- 
ing him  back  the  paper,  said,  in  Spencer's  own  language, 
'There,  by  h — 1!  see  if  you're  satisfied  now.'  One  of  the 
Wells  lliver  raftmen  was  a  little  too  many  for  Uncle  Bill  at 
one  time,  when  he  .sold  him  a  couple  of  young  owls,  at  a  very 
tall  price,  for  pnrrotft.    Dictionaries  were  no  account  when  he 
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discovered  the  cheat.  Capt.  Silas  Burnliam  had  just  finished 
rafting  a  lot  of  down-country  lumher,  and  was  ready  to  start 
down  the  river,  but  he  had  one  man  he  wanted  to  discharge. 
So  he  bethought  him  that  his  man,  'Uncle  Ira,'  could  not 
read ;  he  therefore  took  a  shingle  and  wrote  upon  it,  '  Mr. 
Cheney,  dismiss  TTncle  Ira  and  pay  him  off.'  He  then  sent 
him  down  with  the  shingle,  telling  him  it  was  '  money-busi- 
ness.' Uncle  Ira  marched  into  the  store,  well  filled  with 
customers,  and,  with  quite  an  air  of  authority,  said,  '  Mr. 
Ginery,  bore  buddy  watted"  (more  money  wanted),  at  the 
same  time  producing  the  shingle.  Mr.  Cheney  looked  at 
the  shingle  and  saw  the  joke.  '"Why,  Uncle  Ira,'  said  he, 
•this  is  for  your  discharge!'  Uncle  Ira  looked  all  sorts  of 
surprise,  and  at  last,  turning  to  leave  the  store,  said,  '  Dab 
that  Silas  Burdab!'  Capt.  Burnham  was  well  known  on  the 
river,  and  I  could  note  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes,  but  they'll 
tell  better  than  they  can  be  written.  It  was  always  an  insult 
to  a  raftman  to  ask  him  which  way  he  was  going,  ' up  or 
down  ?'  One  kind  old  lady,  who  had  just  served  breakfast  for 
the  captain  and  his  men,  innocently  asked  him  this  tabooed 
question  just  as  he  was  leaving  for  his  raft.  Hearing  it  from 
her.  he  turned  and  soberly  answered,  'Yes,  ma'am  !' 

"  In  1849  I  bought  for  Kimball  &  Clark,  the  contractors, 
eight  hundred  thousand  feet  of  hemlock  timber,  near  the  head 
of  navigation,  for  the  present  Holyoke  dam.  This  was  rafted 
and  run  to  the  South  Hadley  Canal  that  season,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  unwieldy  jobs  that  a  raftman  ever  knew.  It  was 
manufactured  mainly  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  passed 
through  to  the  dam.  The  contractors  sunk  money  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soggy  hemlocks  sank  in  the  water,  but  the  dam 
stands. 

"  How  the  valley  rang  with  the  songs  of'these  boatmen  and 
raftmen  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago !  Good  singers  they  were, 
too,  some  of  them  ;  and  even  after  these  long  years  have 
intervened,  with  their  ever-increasing  rush  of  business,  at- 
tended by  the  scream  of  the  whistle  and  the  thundering  of  the 
car,  it  requires  but  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  to  recall 
the  mellow  songs  of  Cutler,  of  Guildhall,  Yt.,  Chamberlain, 
of  Newbury,  Morse,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Humes,  of  Mon- 
tague, and  many  more  whose  names  have  not  in  my  memory 
survived  their  voices.  Capt.  Jonathan  Smith,  of  South  Had- 
ley, the  pilot  for  many  years  over  Willimansett,  and  the 
father  of  the  superintendent  of  our  street-railway,  was  one  of 
the  jolly  singers  of  that  day,  and  always  ready  to  contribute 
his  share  for  the  gratification  of  the  company.  But  farewell 
to  the  river-men  of  old  and  the  incidents  of  their  time  until  we 
'  gather  at  the  river' !" 

IV. 

STEAM  XAVIGATIOX. 

The  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  Connecticut  above  Hart- 
ford by  steam  was  in  182(5,  when  a  company  was  formed 
in  that  city  for  the  purpose.  An  agent  was  sent  West  to  ex- 
amine boat?  on  the  Western  rivers  and  make  a  report.  On 
hLs  return  the  "Barnet,"  of  the  wheelbarrow  pattern,  was 
built  in  Xew  York,  and  made  her  first  trip  to  Springfield  in 
November,  1826,  arriving  on  the  28th  of  the  month.  She 
a»cended  the  river  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  under  the 
pilotage  of  Roderick  Palmer,  of  West  Springfield,  and  went 
as  far  a.s  Bellows  Falls,  Yt.,  and  passed  Springfield  on  her 
way  down  on  the  18th  of  December. 

It  was  apparent  that  she  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  as- 
cend the  rapid-s  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  the  project  of  building 
a  canal  was  agitated,  and  work  was  finally  commenced  on  it 
in  1827,  but  it  was  not  completed  for  about  two  years. 

In  the  mean  time  an  ingenious  mechanic,  long  an  employe 
at  the  United  .States  armory,— Mr.  Thomas  Blanchard,— built 
a  Kide-wheel  boat  at  Hartford,  put  in  the  machinery,  and 
named  it  the  "Blanchard."  He  made  a  trial  trip  to  South 
Hadley  on  the  ZOth  of  July,  1828.    On  the  11th  of  September 


he  made  an  excursion  to  Hartford  and  return  with  about  sixty 
passengers,  making  the  downward  trip  in  a  little  over  two 
hours,  but  taking  much  longer  to  return  over  the  rapids  at 
Enfield.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  she  made  an  eight- 
mile  trip  with  a  large  number  of  school-children  on  board. 

But  the  "Blanchard"  was  found  to  be  but  little  better 
adapted  to  overcome  the  Enfield  obstructions  than  the  "  Bar- 
net,"  and  Blanchard  constructed  a  new  boat  upon  an  improved 
plan,  which  was  named  the  "Vermont."  She  was  a  stern- 
wheeler,  seventy-five  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
only  drew  one  foot  of  water. 

This  boat  was  built  on  wheels,  east  of  Main  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  present  Wilcox  Street.  This  was  probably  the 
first  steamboat  built  in  Massachusetts  with  engine  complete.* 
It  was  launched  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1829,  being  drawn 
to  the  river  by  the  men  who  had  gathered  to  "  see  the  sight." 
This  boat  made  six  miles  an  hour  up-stream,  and  in  July 
made  several  trips  to  Hartford  with  one  hundred  passengers, 
returning  the  same  day,  and  ascending  the  falls,  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  In  August  she 
went  up  toBrattleboro',  and  was  at  Windsor,  Yt.,  in  October. 
This  first  trip  of  a  regular  steamer  was  the  occasion  of  great 
excitement  along  the  river,  where  the  people  assembled  from 
many  miles,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  firing  of  guns. 

The  secret  of  the  sviccess  of  the  "  Vermont"  lay  in  the  fact 
that  her  wheel  was  placed  far  enough  astern  to  work  in  the 
dead  water. 

The  "Enfield  Canal"  was  finished  Nov.  11,  1829,  and  the 
"  Vermont"  took  down  a  party  from  Springfield  and  returned, 
passing  the  canal  both  ways.  The  "  Blanchard"  also  brought 
up  a  party  from  Hartford  to  the  lower  end  of  the  canal. 

In  April,  1830,  the  schooner  "  Eagle,"  which  had  been 
running  between  New  York  and  Warehouse  Point,  came 
around  from  Albany  and  up  through  the  canal  with  a  load  of 
rye  for  Springfield.  The  steamers  "Vermont"  and  "Blan- 
chard" also  laid  at  the  wharves  at  that  time.  The  latter  was 
advertised  on  the  15th  of  May,  1830,  to  make  regular  trips  to 
Hartford. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  then  recently  returned  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  he  had  built  the  "  Allegheny,"  on  the  model  of  the 
"Vermont,"  which  pattern  was  universally  adopted  on  the 
Western  rivers.  On  the  first  of  June  the  "Vermont"  com- 
menced running  regularly  between  Springfield  and  Hartford, 
and  there  was  a  lively  competition  during  the  season  between 
the  boats  and  the  stage-lines,  which  latter  ran  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Sargent  & 
Chapin. 

A  new  steamer,  called  the  "  Massachusetts,"  was  built  by 
Mr.  Blanchard  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  calculated  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  passengers,  but  too  long  for  the  low 
stages  of  water  in  the  river.  It  was  much  the  largest  and  most 
complete  boat  which  had  yet  been  seen  in  Springfield,  having 
a  cabin  upon  deck  and  a  double  engine.  It  commenced  run- 
ning in  the  spring  of  1831,  but  could  not  go  through  the 
locks  or  run  in  low  water. 

It  was  said  that  Mr.  Blanchard  had  invested  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  his  boats.  He  had  at  first  been  greatly  accommo- 
dated by  the  canal  company,  but  now  they  threatened  him 
with  heavy  tolls  unless  he  would  do  towing,  which  would  in- 
terfere with  passenger  travel. 

The  season  of  1831  opened  with  the  "  Hampden"  in  March, 
which  then  commenced  running  for  John  Cooley  &  Co.,  as  a 
freight-towing  boat.  In  April  the  "Vermont"  commenced 
the  passenger  business,  under  an  arrangement  between  Mr. 
Blanchard  and  Messrs.  Sargent  &  Chapin  by  which  the  stages 
running  in  competition  with  the  boat  were  withdrawn. 

The  "Springfield"  (probably  the  "Blanchard"  under  an- 


*  See  article  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Dewey,  preceding  this. 
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otlier  name)  also  commenced  towing  in  April  for  the  Connecti- 
cut Kivcr  Valley  C!(im])iuiy.  This  coiu|)iuiy  had  jiiHt  launched 
the  "  Ledyard"  at  >S|ii  iii!4liokl,  I'or  the  of  tiu!  towing  trade 
above  the  town.  In  July  the  "  Wm.  Hall"  was  ])Mt  on  as  a 
tow-boat,  to  run  Ixitween  Ilai'tl'ord  and  South  lladiey  Falls, 
while  the  "  Ledyard"  was  piueetl  above,  bc^tweuii  tlu;  Falls 
and  Greenlield. 

The  "  Massachusetts"  commenced  her  trips  in  June,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  followin};;  month  Messrs.  Sargent  &  Chapin 
purchased  Mr.  JJlanchard's  interest  in  the  steamers  "Ver- 
mont" and  "Massachusetts;"  and  his  connection  with  tlu; 
boating  business  ceased  from  that  time,  though  he  remained 
in  Springfield  a  year  or  two  afterward. 

Another  steamer,  called  the  "James  Dwight,"  was  also  put 
on  the  line  between  Hartford  and  Springfield  for  the  aeeom- 
modation  of  passengers  coming  up  in  the  morning  and  return- 
ing in  the  evening. 

The  "Massachusetts,"  immediately  after  her  transfer,  was 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  supplied  with  new  and  heavier 
boilers  and  furnaces.  The  superintendent  of  that  work  was 
afterward  the  engineer  of  the  ill-fated  ocean  steamer  "Arctic," 
lost  off  Cape  Kace  ;  and  is  said  to  have  put  off  from  the  sinking 
ship,  and  was  never  afterward  heard  of. 

The  "  Massachusetts"  was  in  service  some  twelve  years,  and 
was  finally  burned  at  her  wharf  in  Hartford. 

Contemporary  with  the  "Massachusetts,"  the  "Agawam" 
was  put  on  the  line  and  run  in  connection  with  her ;  and  two 
other  boats,  the  "Phoenix"  and  "Franklin,"  were  built  and 
launched  for  the  passenger  traffic,  but  saw  very  little  service, 
as  the  boats  were  all  withdrawn  upon  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  in  1844.  The  "Franklin" 
was  sold  and  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  two  were 
taken  to  Maine,  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
Kennebeck  lliver. 

In  1842,  Charles  Dickens  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  February  went  from  Springfield  to 
Hartford  on  the  "Massachusetts."  It  was  the  first  trip  of  the 
season,  and  the  second,  he  says,  "as  early  in  February,  within 
the  memory  of  man."  Though  the  boat  was  the  largest  and 
most  capacious  of  all  that  had  been  built  or  used  on  the  river 
in  Massachusetts,  yet  he  treated  it  as  a  small  afl'air,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  of  about  one-half  ponj^-power.  The  grand  cabin 
he  compared  to  the  parlor  of  a  Liliputian  public-house  which 
had  got  afloat  in  a  flood  and  was  drifting  no  one  knew  where, 
but  it  contained  the  inevitable  rocking-chair,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  away  from  in  America. 

"The  boat,"  says  he,  "was  so  short  and  narrow  we  all 
kept  the  middle  of  the  deck,  lest  it  should  unexpectedly  tip 
over ;  the  machinery,  by  some  surprising  process  of  condensa- 
tion, worked  between  it  and  the  keel ;  the  whole  forming  a 
warm  sandwich  about  three  feet  thick." 

It  was  raining  hard  the  whole  day,  the  river  was  full  of 
floating  ice,  and  the  boat  was  obliged  to  work  in  the  shallow 
water  to  avoid  the  huge  blocks. 

He  thought  the  Connecticut  a  fine  stream,  and  the  banks 
heautiful  in  summer. 

"After  two  hours  and  a  half  of  this  odd  traveling  (includ- 
ing a  stoppage  at  a  small  town,  where  we  were  saluted  by  a 
gun  considerably  bigger  than  our  own  chimney),  we  reached 
Hartford." 

During  the  fifteen  years  in  which  boats  were  running  on  the 
river  there  was  only  one  serious  accident :  the  steamer  "  Green- 
field" exploded  her  boilers  at  South  Hadley  in  May,  1840,  by 
which  three  lives  were  lost  and  property  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  destroyed. 

V. 

CANAL.S. 

The  first  attempt  fo  connect  the  western  part  of  the  State 
with  Boston  and  tide-water  was  as  early  as  1701,  when  Gen. 


Henry  Knox  took  active  measures  to  determine  the  physical 
I'eiisibility  of  the  work  by  causing  a  K(!ri(!S  of  surveys  to  be 
nuide  by  an  eminent  (engineer,  Jol'in  Hills,  Esq.,  upon  two 
routes, — asdulliern  i>i\i:  vi<i  Worcester,  and  a  more  north(;rn 
onci. 

(Jen.  KiiDx  and  bis  associates  were  finally  incorporated  by 
tlie  Legislature  on  tiie  lOth  of  March,  1792,  with  the  title  of 
"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Massachusetts  Canal,"  with  authority 
to  construct  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the  Connecticait  River. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  anything  of  importance  was  at- 
tempted under  this  charter.  Maps  and  estimates  were  made, 
which  were  preserved  and  subsequently  jilaced  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Commissioners  for  Canal  Surveys  in  1825. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1825,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Governor  Eustis,  three  commissioners  wore  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Boston 
Harbor  to  the  Connecticut  liiver,  and  of  extending  the  same 
to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  liiver  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal  with  that  river.  Nathan  Willis,  of 
Pittsfield,  Elihu  Hoyt,  of  Deertield,  and  Gen.  Henry  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  of  Boston,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and 
Col.  Laommi  Baldwin  engineer. 

At  the  June  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  same  year, 
Governor  Lincoln  devoted  a  portion  of  his  message  to  the 
subject,  and  urged  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature. He  also  made  mention  of  the  then  new  subject  of 
railways. 

A  report  of  the  above  commission  was  made  at  the  session 
of  January,  1820,  recommending  a  route  for  a  canal  through 
the  north  part  of  Worcester  County  to  the  mouth  of  Deerfield 
Kiver,  and  thence  up  that  stream  through  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain, by  means  of  a  four-mile  tunnel,  and  through  to  the 
Hudson  Eiver,  near  Troy. 

The  district  west  of  the  mountains  was  surveyed  and 
mapped  by  George  Tibbits,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the 
east  side,  from  the  summit  of  the  mouiitains  to  the  mouth  of 
Deerfield  Kiver,  by  General  Epaphras  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield.  The 
length  of  the  proposed  canal  was  given  at  178  miles,  100  of 
which  was  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Boston,  and 
78  between  the  river  and  the  Hudson.  The  total  lockage — 
rise  and  fall — was  3281-/„-*;  feet. 

The  estimated  cost,  e.vclusive  of  the  tunnel,  was     $5,103,240 

Tunnel,  20  by  13]4  feet,  4  miles,  211,200  cubic  yards,  at  $4.36..  920,832 

Total  cost   80,024,072 

The  Governor  in  his  message  spoke  favorably  of  the  work, 
and  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  commission,  with 
enlarged  powers,  and  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  further  surveys,  which  was  not  only  laid  on  the 
table,  but  the  former  resolve,  under  which  the  survey  had 
been  made,  was  repealed.  This  virtually  put  an  end  to  the 
canal  project. 

HAMPSHIRE  AND  HAMPDEN  CANAL. 

By  an  act  passed  Feb.  4,  1823,  Samuel  Hinckley  and  others 
were  incorporated  as  "The  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal 
Company,"  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Connecticut  River, 
in  Northampton,  through  Easthampton  and  Southampton, 
in  Hampshire  County,  and  Westfield  and  Southwick,  in 
Hampden  County,  to  connect  with  one  to  be  constructed  in 
Connecticut  from  New  Haven  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  in 
Southwick.  The  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  company  was 
fixed  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  work  was  completed  from  New  Haven  to  Westfield  in 
1830,  and  finished  to  Northampton  in  1834,  at  a  total  cost  of 
two  million  dollars.* 

In  ]83(;  a  new  company,  called  "  The  New  Haven  and  North- 
amjjton  Canal  Company,"  was  charter(>d  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  purchased  the  whole 


*  Aiiotlior  account  says  tUo  total  cost  whb  about  ono  million  dollai's. 
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line  for  three  huudred  thousand  dollars,  and  kept  up  the 
business  until  about  1S47.  when  railway  competition  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  the  work.  The  present  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  Kailway  follows  substantially  the 
line  of  this  canal. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

BAILWAYS. 

THE  WESTERN  RAILROAD  THE  BOSTON  AND   ALBANY  RAIL- 
ROAD.* 

In  1S2G  petitions  were  presented  by  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and 
others  of  Boston,  and  A.  J.  Allen  and  others,  that  a  survey 
for  a  railtrayhe  made  between  Boston  and  the  Hudson  River, 
and  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals  was  '"instructed  to 
inquire  whether  any  practicable  and  useful  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  of  steam- 
carriages  used  thereon,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  success- 
fully introduced  into  this  commonwealth  ;  and  if  so,  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  extend  thereto  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
this  Legislature." 

This  committee  reported  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  three  commissioners  and  an  engineer  upon 
the  subject  of  railways,  which  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  in- 
definitely postponed  in  the  House. 

At  the  June  session  of  1826  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Abner  Phelps  and  George 
W.  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  Emory  Washburn,  of  Worcester, 
with  instructions  to  consider  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  constructing  a  railway  from  Boston  on  the  most  eligible 
route  to  the  western  line  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  in  order 
that,  if  leave  can  be  obtained  from  the  government  of  New 
York,  it  may  be  extended  to  the  Hudson  Eiver,  at  or  near 
Albany  :  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  report  infor- 
mation and  estimates  of  expense  as  they  deem  proper."  This 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  concerted  movement  looking 
to  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  State. f 

The  above-named  commissioners,  who  were  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  sent  circulars  throughout 
the  State,  and  employed  all  available  means  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. They  made  a  report  on  the  19th  of  January,  1827. 
The  report  entered  somewhat  at  length  into  a  discussion  of 
plans  for  a  road,  and  cited  the  experience  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  It  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  using  steam 
locomotive-carriages  as  a  motive-power  had  been  only  hinted 
at,  for  the  plans  for  single-  and  double-track  roads  were  inva- 
riably coupled  with  arrangements  for  employing  only  horse- 
power, and  provision  was  made  for  a  horse-path,  and  paths  for 
the  drivers  and  attendants,  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Some 
mention  was  made  of  locomotives,  and  it  was  stated  that  "  an 
engine  of  two  eight-inch  cylinders,  weighing  about  five  tons, 
will  move  forty  tons  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  i.«  said  to  have  moved  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of  four  rniles 
an  hour." 

The  committee  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  "that  a  railway  would  be  far  more  useful  to  the 

*  The  article  upon  the  We*1em  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railways  has  been 
tarM\y  wmpiled  frrjm  a  hvsUiry  of  the  former  road,  written  by  Hon.  George  Bliss, 
and  imblii!hed  in  IViS,  and  ilata  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany road. 

As  this  waB  the  pioneer 4tmong  the  important  long  lines  of  Kew  England,  and 
daring  ita  coiurtrnc-tiou  met  with  many  difficulties  anrl  embarrassments,  we  have 
given  its  hist'^ry  much  more  in  detail  than  that  of  the  other  roads  passing  througli 
or  ojnnecting  with  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts. 

The  hirtory  of  these  companies  best  illustrates  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  eariy  railway  corporations  in  New  England,  and  in  a  prominent  manner 
conreyB  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  various  stages  in  the  growth  of  this  im- 
portant interest  throughout  the  country. 

t  The  first  railway  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  the  short  line  from 
the  Qnincy  gnniU:  rjuarries  t/j  the  sea,  in  1826.  It  was  three  miles  in  lengtli, 
and  was  used  eolely  for  the  tranqwrtation  of  stone,  and  employed  horse-power 
only. 
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public  than  a  canal."  They  recommended  the  appointment 
of  three  commissioners  and  an  engineer  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  such  a  road,  and  to  make  surveys,  plans, 
and  estimates,  and  were  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  not  exceeding  §5000. 

These  recommendations  were  not  followed,  but  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  22d  of  February,  1827,  passed  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  "  three  commissioners,  to  constitute 
a  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,"  to  attend  to  all  matters 
concerning  canals  and  railways.  This  board  consisted  of 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Piske,  Willard  Phelps,  and  James  Hayward,  at 
a  compensation  of  four  dollars  per  day.  This  committee  ap- 
pear to  have  performed  very  little  work,  and  none  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  line  of  railway. 

At  the  June  session  of  1827,  upon  a  petition  of  James 
Whiton  and  others,  of  Berkshire,  and  Josiah  Quincy  and 
others,  of  Boston,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  commissioners  and  an  engineer  to  make  the 
necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for  a  road  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  New  York  line,  and,  with  leave  obtained  from  the 
authorities  of  the  latter  State,  to  the  Hudson  River.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Nahvim 
Mitchell,  of  Boston,  and  Samuel  McKay,  of  Pittsfield,  were 
accordingly  appointed  such  commission,  with  James  F.  Bald- 
win as  engineer. 

Two  entire  routes  were  examined, — one,  called  the  southern, 
through  Framingham,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Chester,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsfield,  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  the  State  line  at 
Canaan ;  thence,  through  Chatham  and  Kinderhook,  to  the 
Hudson  at  Albany.  The  northern  route  was  from  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  by  Hoosac  Four  Corners,  Williamslown,  and  Adams,  to 
the  Connecticut  Eiver  at  Northampton ;  thence,  by  Belcher- 
town,  Rutland,  Boylston,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge,  to 
Boston. 

Lateral  examinations  were  also  made  from  Chester,  by 
Walker  Brook,  Becket,  and  Stockbridge,  to  the  State  line  at 
Canaan,  and  others. 

Accurate  instrumental  surveys  were  made  only  upon  the 
southern  route,  and  upon  this  only  for  twelve  miles  west  of 
Boston,  and  from  Connecticut  Eiver  to  Albany.  These  sur- 
veys and  examinations  were  conducted  exclusively  with  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  aiiinial  power,  as  "better  adapted  to  the 
transportation  of  that  endless  variety  of  loading  which  a  dense 
and  industrious  population  requires."  The  length  of  the  pro- 
posed road  was  given  at  180  miles  and  212  rods.  No  special 
estimate  of  cost  was  made,  but  the  commissioners  reported  a 
probable  outlay  not  exceeding  one-half  the  cost  of  English 
railways  per  mile. 

In  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Legislature,  Governor 
Lincoln  in  his  message  said  :  "  The  results  to  which  the  com- 
mission have  already  arrived  may  be  considered  as  fully  es- 
tablishing the  practicability,  within  the  reasonable  applica- 
tion of  means,  of  the  construction  of  the  road." 

In  the  Legislature  the  Committee  on  Eoads  and  Railways 
reported  on  the  15th  of  February,  1828,  that  "after  mature 
examination  of  the  facts  and  statements  contained  in  said  Re- 
port, they  are  of  opinion  that  the  railroad,  as  applicable  to 
Massachusetts  and  to  New  England  generally,  has,  since  the 
making  of  said  report,  assumed  a  new  and  greater  impor- 
tance ;  that  it  will  prove  a  new  creation  of  wealth,  power,  and 
superiority  to  the  State.  That  a  railroad  can  be  constructed 
at  far  less  expense  than  a  canal,  and  be  productive  of  still 
greater  advantages." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1828,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  Internal  Improvements,  to  serve  with- 
out compensation,  except  the  payment  of  expenses  when  on 
duty.  They  were  clothed  with  powers  to  transact  all  neces- 
sary business,  and  were  required  to  report  to  the  Legislature. 
This  board  consisted  of  nine  persons,  as  follows :  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Nathan  Hale,  Stephen  White,  David  Henshaw,  Thomas 
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W.  Wiinl,  Kiiyiil  Muk('|iciu'(^,  (icur^i'.  liiuid,  Williiiin  I<'(ikI('i-, 
and  K.  II.  Kdliliins,  ,1  r.  .latiics  l<\  Itnldwiii  was  a|]|ioint('d 
eiif;iiiiTi', 

Nciu'ly  .siinultanconsly  willi  tli('S(^  jirococdiiiffH,  tlic  Lcf^islii- 
tiir(!  of  Now  York  (April  15,  1828)  j>as,s('d  "an  act  to  facili- 
tate tlic  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the;  city  of  JJoston  to 
the  Hudson  Kiver;"  and  under  it  Ebcnczcr  Baldwin,  of  Al- 
bany, Oliver 'yV^iswall,  of  Hudson,  and  (Jeorgo  Tibbits,  of  Troy, 
were  appointed  commissioners,  and  William  C.  Young,  en- 
gineer. This  act  "pledged  the  Legislature  that  if  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  shall  construct  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the 
boundary  of  this  State,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  an  incorporated  company,  the  Legislature  of  this  Stiite  will 
construct  it  from  thence  to  the  Hudson  Kivcr,  or  grant  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  or  some  authorized  company,  the  right 
of  so  doing,  and  taking  tolls  thereon,  under  proper  restrictions 
as  to  jurisdiction." 

Explorations  and  surveys  were  in  progress  under  the  com- 
missioners of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  on  every  part  of 
the  line  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  during  the  year 
1828. 

lleports  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States  were  made 
early  in  1829, — by  those  of  Massachusetts  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  by  those  of  New  York  on  the  25th  of  February. 
The  latter  reported  upon  two  routes  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  State  line,  which  had  been  minutely  surveyed^ 
viz.  :  one  from  Troy,  through  Pownal,  Vt.,  to  Adams,  and 
one  from  Albany  and  Hudson  to  West  Stockbridge,  the  lines 
from  Albany  and  Hudson  to  unite  at  Chatham. 

The  Massachusetts  commissioners  reported  a  number  of  sur- 
veys. The  principal  one  was  substantially  the  same  as  after- 
ward adopted  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and  the  Western 
Railroads  as  far  as  the  State  line  in  West  Stockbridge ;  among 
the  others  were  two  lines  from  the  last-named  point  to  Albany. 
From  the  State  line  to  Chatham  Four  Corners  both  pursued 
substantially  the  same  line,  not  varying  greatly  from  where 
the  road  now  runs.  From  thence  one  line  bore  more  to  the  west, 
striking  the  Hudson  near  Schodack  Landing,  thirteen  miles 
below  Albany,  and  thence  by  the  valley  to  Greenbusli.  The 
other  struck  the  river  at  Castleton,  eight  miles  from  Green- 
bush.  The  road,  as  finally  located,  kept  upon  higher  land, 
and  reached  the  river  directly  at  Greenbush. 

By  these  surveys  the  distance  from  Boston  to  the  Connecti- 
cut River  was  94  miles  and  64  chains,  and  to  the  State  line 
160  miles  and  44  chains,  and,  by  the  shortest  survey,  198  miles 
and  6  chains  to  Albany.  By  the  other  route,  the  distance  from 
Boston  to  Albany  was  200-^  miles. 

The  cost  of  the  New  York  section  was  estimated  by  Engineer 
Young  at  $658,601,  or  at  the  average  of  $16,162  per  mile. 

A  second  route  was  examined,  farther  north,  crossing  the 
Connecticut  River  at  Northampton ;  and  a  third,  still  farther 
north,  passing  through  the  valleys  of  Miller's,  Deerfleld,  and 
Hoosac  Rivers  to  Troy.  The  distance  by  the  northern  route 
from  Boston  to  Troy  was  190  miles,  and  by  the  Northampton 
route  210  miles. 

The  passage  of  the  Green  Mountains  was  largely  in  favor  of 
the  southern  route  through  Springfield,  and  thence  up  the 
valley  of  the  Agavvam  River. 

Several  local  surveys  were  made  on  some  portions  of  the  line 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  with  a  view  to  taking  every 
possible  advantage  in  the  topography  of  the  country;  but  the 
various  results  only  the  more  thoroughly  established  the  south- 
ern route,  and  mainly  as  the  road  now  runs. 

A  long  discussion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  horse-  and 
steam-power  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  locomotive. 

The  road  which  is  now  known  as  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  was  constructed  by  a  number  of  distinct  corporations) 
first  of  which  was  The,  Bosttiti,  and  Worcester  Bailroad  Cur- 
2>orutioti,  which  was  chartered  on  the  2.'?d  of  June,  18:i),  to 
construct  a  road  from  Boston  to  Worcester. 


The  pro]ioKcd  (■apital  stock  of  this  com))any  was  10,000  shares 
of  $100  each,  or  a  total  of  $1,000,000,  whicth  was  subscribed, 
and  the  C()in])any  organized  on  tlie  1st  of  May,  18;i2.  Sur- 
veys w(M'(!  mad(!  by  John  M.  Fessenden,  in  18!il,  and  the  total 
distance  I'ound  to  be  43^  miles.  The  terminus  in  Worcester 
was  found  to  be  456  feet  above  Western  Avenue,  in  Boston. 
The  original  estimated  cost  of  the  road  and  equijtment,  with 
the  bed  graded  for  a  double  track,  was  $883,000.  This  road 
was  opened  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  July  4,  1835. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  Company  were  individually  incorporated 
as  The  Westei-n  RaUroud  Corporation,  with  authority  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  Worcester  to  the  Connecticut  River, 
at  Springfield,  and  thence  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State.  The  capital  stock  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
10,000  nor  more  than  20,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  company  had  exclusive  control  of  the 
charter  of  the  Western  road,  and  of  all  proceedings  under  it. 
The  charter  conferred  the  authority  of  building  branch  roads 
iri  any  or  all  towns  immediately  adjoining  those  through  which 
the  road  passed. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1834,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
chartered  The  Castleton  and  West  Stockbridge  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  authority  to  construct  a  road  from  Castleton  to 
the  State  line  at  West  Stockbridge.  The  name  of  this  cor- 
poration was  changed  by  act  of  the  same  body  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1836,  to  The  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  authority  to  construct  a  road  from  the  Hudson 
River,  at  Greenbush,  to  the  line  of  Massachusetts,  at  West 
Stockbridge.  The  capital  stock  was  $300,000.  In  this  charter 
the  State  reserved  the  right  to  purchase  the  road  after  ten  years, 
and  within  fifteen  years  of  the  completion  of  it,  paying  ten  per 
cent,  interest. 

The  stock  of  this  company  was  duly  subscribed,  and  the 
company  organized  about  the  23d  of  May,  1835.  Samuel 
Cheever  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  Wm.  H.  Talcott 
engineer. 

At  the  same  date  a  charter  was  also  granted  for  a  railroad 
from  the  city  of  Hudson  to  the  Massachusetts  line  at  West 
Stockbridge.  The  stock  of  this  company  was  principally  taken 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  road  was  located  via  Chatham  Four 
Corners. 

The  company's  books  were  not  opened  for  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  of  the  Western  Railroad  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1834, 
after  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road  had  been  completed  to 
Westboro',  and  the  effort  was  then  confined  to  Springfield  and 
the  towns  between  there  and  Worcester.  People  were  very 
loath  to  invest  their  money  in  what  was  to  a  great  extent  con- 
sidered a  chimerical  undertaking,  and  matters  progressed  very 
slowly.  At  one  time  an  informal  offer  was  made  by  New 
Y^ork  parties  to  subscribe  the  whole  required  capital,  provided 
they  could  have  the  control  of  the  company  and  stock.  But 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stock-exchange  scheme  to  control 
the  road  in  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  and  the 
ofler  was  declined. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1835,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Spring- 
field, a  committee  of  correspondence  and  inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed, and  on  the  16th  of  February  of  the  same  year  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  town-hall  in  Springfield,  when  Mr. 
George  Bliss,  of  the  above-named  committee,  laid  what  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  before  the  meeting,  and,  after  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  was  instructed  to  call  a  convention  at 
Worcester,  on  the  5th  of  March  ensuing,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  for  making  an  immediate  survey  of  the  route. 

The  convention  at  Worcester  was  numerously  attended,  and 
a  committee  of  one  from  each  town  was  appointed  on  resolu- 
tions, who  reported  as  follows  ; 

"1.  That  a  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  was 
gi-eatly  to  be  desired,  was  I'easilile,  and  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  without  delay. 
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••2.  That  an  accurate  survey  and  estimate  be  made  the 
present  season :  and  that  a  committee  of  three  in  each  town 
interested  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  therefor. 

'■3.  That  an  executive  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to 
procure  surveys  and  estimates,  and  obtain  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  construction  and  probable  income  of  the  proposed 
road,  with  power  to  appoint  a  treasurer. 

''4.  That  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  "Worcester  com- 
pany be  requested  to  organize  the  "Western  Eailroad  corpora- 
tion a5  early  as  in  their  opinion  the  stock  can  be  taken  up,  and 
on  the  terms  on  which  the  Boston  and  "Worcester  corporation 
was  first  organized."" 

Following  these  resolutions  an  executive  committee,  con- 
sisting of  George  Bliss,  Caleb  Kice,  and  "W.  H.  Bowdoin,  of 
Springfield :  Joel  Xorcross,  of  Monson ;  and  N.  P.  Dewey 
(or  Denny),  of  Leicester,  was  appointed  "to  procure  accurate 
surveys,  a  location,  and  estimates  for  the  road,  as  far  as  from 
"Worcester  to  Springfield.'' 

Town  committees  were  appointed,  and  instructed  to  report 
to  the  executive  committee. 

The  first  thing  was  to  procure  funds  for  a  survey,  and  the 
sum  of  87000  or  §8000  was  soon  raised  in  the  towns  along 
the  line,  and  by  consent  of  the  Boston  and  "Worcester  com- 
pany, their  engineer,  John  M.  Fessenden,  was  employed  to 
make  the  survey,  which  was  commenced  in  May,  1835.  This 
survey  included  an  examination  of  the  proposed  route  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford. 

The  engineer  reported  the  distance  between  "Worcester  and 
Springfield  at  b'Sk  mile*,  and  between  Springfield  and  Hart- 


ford at  23  miles.    His  estimates  included 

Grading,  ma.<!onry,  and  engineering   8589,000 

Superstrncture.  including  turnouts  _   428.IKJI) 

Damages,  fencing,  engines,  cars,  and  depot  grounds   183,(JO0 

gl  ,200,000 

Springfield  and  Hartford  Line,  36}^  miles  with  heaviest  edge  rail   400,0(X) 

81,600,000 

An  estimate  of  probable  business  wa^  made  by  the  com- 
mittee as  follows  : 

55^10  passengers  at  S1.T.5   897,142 

42,004  tons  merchandise  at  $L00   168,016 

826.5,1.58 

Lesi  3Ir.  Fesenden's  estimate  of  annual  expenses   8.5,(XiO 

Net  income  8180,158 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  and  particularly  of  Hartfordi 


were  in  the  mean  time  not  idle.  Efforts  were  made  in  various 
directions  to  establish  railways.  Koutes  were  discussed,  and 
gome  of  them  surveyed,  from  "Worcester  to  Hartford,  and 
thence  to  New  York ;  from  "Worcester  to  Albany,  via  Hart- 
ford :  from  "Worcester,  via  Norwich,  to  Kew  York  ;  from 
Hartford  to  "West  Stoekbridge,  etc. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  "Worcester  company  were 
urged  to  open  the  books  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
"Western  company,  which  request  was  complied  with  on  the 
3d  day  of  Augu.st,  183-5,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Springfield, 
"Worcester,  Albany,  Hudson,  Pittsfield,  and  Lee,  the  book.s  to 
remain  open  for  ten  days. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  subscription  was  that  the  com- 
pany should  not  be  organized  until  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000  had  been  taken.  Every  po.ssible  exertion  was  made 
to  reach  this  amount,  but  when  the  books  were  closed,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  the  total  amount  subscribed  was  found  to  be 
only  13,000  shares,  or  .51,.300,000.  Of  this  amount  8-500  shares 
were  taken  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Determined  to  succeed,  it  was  resolved  by  the  directors  to 
call  a  mass-meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  a  large  number  of  people  assembled  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  7,  1835.  Delegations  were  present  from 
All>any  and  Hud-son,  and  all  the  interior  towns  on  the  route. 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Ad- 
dresses and  rcftorts  were  made  and  resolutions  adopted,  and 


the  meeting  was  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  raising  the  required 
sum.  Committees  were  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  but 
when  the  result  was  known  it  was  found  that  only  18,300 
shares  had  been  subscribed,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  1700. 

On  the  20th  of  November  another  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Supreme  Court-room,  Boston,  which  was  addressed  in  a  spirited 
manner  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  Isaac  Parker,  Esq.,  was  adopted:  "In  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  construction  of  the  "Western  Rail- 
road is  of  vital  importance  to  this  community,  and  the  project 
should  not  be  abandoned  while  any  just  and  proper  measures 
are  left  untried  for  its  accomplishment." 

By  persevering  efforts  the  required  amount  was  obtained  by 
the  5th  of  December,  1835,  and  the  corporation  was  organized 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1836,  at  the  court-house  in  Boston. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  directors  :  Thomas  B. 
"Wales,  "William  Lawrence,  Edmund  Dwight,  Henry  Rice, 
John  Henshaw,  Francis  Jackson,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  and  Justice  "Willard  and  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors,  Thomas  B.  "Wales  was 
chosen  President ;  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Clerk  ;  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Maj.  "William  G.  McNeil  was  secured  as  chief  engineer  and 
captain ;  "William  H.  Swift  as  assistant  engineer ;  the  latter 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work.*  George  Bliss  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  corporation,  March  16,  1836. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  for  organization,  they 
instructed  the  directors  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  road.  On  the  16tli  of  January,  1836, 
a  petition  was  presented  by  George  Ashmun,  asking  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  for  a  bank,  to  be  called  "The  "Western 
Railroad  Bank,"  to  be  located  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of 
§5,000,000. 

Among  other  reasons  urged  for  the  establishment  of  this 
bank  was  the  fact  that  several  millions  of  capital  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  State  by  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bank. 

At  the  same  session  a  memorial  of  sixty  pages,  signed  by 
prominent  citizens  of  Boston  to  the  number  of  1736  indi- 
viduals, was  presented,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  with  a  capital  of  |10,000,000.  Thirty-two  petitions 
from  various  portions  of  the  State  supported  this  memorial. 
These  petitions  succeeded  so  far  that  a  Bank  Bill  was  passed  to 
a  third  reading,  but  was  finally  indefinitely  postponed  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  another  bill  directing  the  State 
Treasurer  to  subscribe  $1,000,000  to  the  stock  of  the  railroad 
corporation,  providing  three  of  the  nine  directors  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Legislature.  This  bill  was  signed  by  Governor 
Everett  on  the  29th  of  March,  1836. 

Under  this  act  the  Legislature  chose  Messrs.  Isaac  C.  Bates, 
"William  Jackson,  and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  as  directors  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  and  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  board  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  Rice,  and  "Willard. 

An  attempt  was  made,  while  these  proceedings  were  pend- 
ing, to  get  a  company  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  road  from  "Worcester  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to 
Stoekbridge,  and  a  careful  survey  and  estimates  were  made 
and  a  report  presented  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  accepted; 
but  a  motion  to  report  a  bill  in  favor  of  the  project  was  voted 
down,  as  it  was  considered  a  project  which  would  embarrass 
the  Western  company  and  impair  its  credit. 

Surveys  were  begun  on  the  "Western  road  in  April,  1836, 
by  two  parties,  and  were  prosecuted  with  diligence,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  resident  engineer,  during  the  year;  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year  three  parties  were  put  in  the  field  west 
of  the  Connecticut  River. 

A  great  amount  of  preliminary  surveying  was  done  on  the 


*  Capt.  Swift  died  in  New  York  City,  about  the  7th  of  April,  1879. 
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lino  l)('t,W(!(Mi  Worcestci'  iirid  S|ir'iiii;-licl(l|  bill,  Ihr  line,  us  iniw 
1o(^hI(^(1  wiiM  liiinlly  luloplcd  niul  ])iit  under  c^ontnict.  Tlio 
first  n'riidiiif;'  wiis  coiiiincnccd  iit  llio  <',rosMiiii«;  of  the  Worc^fst.cr 
and  Ilnrll'iird  'l"uni|iike,  iu  ( Uuirlton,  iiboul,  tlir,  1st  ol' .liinuiiry, 
1837. 

Between  T$rookfield  and  the  CoTuiecticiit  Kiver  four  sepa- 
rate linos  were  surveyed,  to  wit: 

1.  The  Cabotvillo,  or  extreme  north  lino,  piissint;  a  littk; 
south  of  Chicopoe  Palls,  through  Cabotville  (Chicopee),  cross- 
ing- tho  Connecticut  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
copoe Kiver,  and  running  thence  to  Bush's  Notch,  in  the 
Trap  Kange,  or  to  the  Garden  Brook  line  at  Ashley's  Mills, 
in  West  Springfield  (now  Holyoke). 

2.  The  End  Brook  route,  crossing  the  Connecticut  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee  and  Springfield, 
and  thence  to  Bush's  Notch,  or  to  the  Garden  Brook  line  at 
Ashley's  Mills. 

3.  The  Garden  Brook  line,  nearly  on  the  route  finally 
adopted,  which  was  to  cross  the  river  between  the  old  bridge 
and  Ferry  Street,  in  Springfield,  and  thence  by  a  route  (un- 
determined) on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  Agawam  River, 
near  Westfleld  village. 

4.  The  Mill  Eiver  line,  following  that  stream  to  the  south 
part  of'  the  village  of  Springfield,  and  thence,  through  the 
east  part  west  of  Maple  and  Chestnut  Streets,  to  the  Garden 
Brook  line.  The  first  two  lines  were  favored  by  parties  in- 
terested in  manufactures  on  the  Chicopee  Eiver. 

The  Garden  Brook  line  was  recommended  by  the  engineers 
as  being  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  having  the  least  maxi- 
mum grade,  and  involving  the  least  expense  for  grading  and 
bridging. 

The  certainty  of  the  road  being  built  caused  considerable 
speculation  in  lands  at  Springfield,  and  the  location  of  the 
depot  grounds  was  the  subject  of  a  stirring  controversy,  even 
involving  serious  charges  against  certain  parties,  which  were, 
however,  subsequently  cleared  up. 

In  January,  1837,  a  reconnoissance  of  the  route  around  the 
north  end  of  Mount  Tom,  and  thence  up  the  Manhan  River, 
through  Easthampton  and  Southampton  to  Westfield,  was 
made  by  the  engineers ;  but  as  the  route  was  six  miles  longer 
than  by  way  of  Springfield,  and  as  the  charter  required  the 
crossing  of  the  Connecticut  at  the  latter  point,  this  line  was 
abandoned. 

The  line  from  East  Brookfleld  to  the  Connecticut  River,  as 
since  constructed,  was  approved  by  the  directors  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  it  was  definitely  located,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  miles  next  the  river  in  Springfield,  put  under  contract  in 
June  of  that  year. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  grade  the  road  and  build  bridges 
for  a  single  track  only,  but  subsequently  this  plan  was  changed, 
and  the  deep  cuts,  heavy  embankments,  culverts,  and  bridges 
were  generally  made  for  a  double-track  road. 

Extensive  surveys  and  examinations  were  made  in  finding 
the  best  route  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  State  line. 
The  Green  Mountain  range  was  thoroughly  examined  for  a 
distance  of  22  miles,  north  and  south,  including  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  every  important  depression  and  the  valley  of  every 
considerable  stream.  The  northern  route,  as  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  1828,  was  from  the  first  considered  the  most  favor- 
able ;  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling  also  in  favor  of  a  route 
via  Lee  and  Stockbridge,  and  it  was  accordingly  surveyed  by 
R.  P.  Morgan,  beginning  at  the  village  of  Westfleld  and  pass- 
ing by  the  valley  of  the  Little  River,  ascending  the  slope  of 
Sodom  Mountain  to  Loomis'  Gap,  Mount  Pisgah,  and  Cobble 
Mountain,  with  a  tunnel  of  600  feet;  and  thence  to  the  Bland- 
ford  line,  and,  by  Bush  Hill,  to  Spruce  Swamp  Summit,  1470 
feet  above  the  beach  mark  on  Connecticut  River,  and  about  30 
miles  from  it ;  thence  down  the  western  slope  through  East  Otis, 
l)y  Great  Pond,  Nichols'  Pond,  and  Greenwater  Pond,  to  the 
valley  of  Hop  Brook,  through  tho  corner  of  Tyringham  to 


Slocldiridgo  Plain  and  West  Stockbridge  to  the  State  line, 
a  dislanc(i  ol'  ()2.38  miles  i'rom  Coiinocticut  Itiver  at  Spring- 
liold,  and  with  no  grade  excociding  HO  i'cd  per  niihi. 

The  dill'ci'encci  between  the  nortluirn  and  southern  routes, 
wt^st  of  the  river,  was  only  -j'^l'^  of  a  mile  by  the  measurement, 
but  the  equated  distances  gave  about  five  miles  in  favor  of  tho 
north  route.  There  were  five  summits  on  the  south  line,  and 
four  on  the  north.  The  estimated  cost  of  grading  and  bridg- 
ing the  north  line  was  $1,250,100.87,  and  of  the  south  line 
!fil  ,232,90.'').45,  showing  a  dift'erence  in  favor  of  the  south  line 
of  .11120,195.42.  The  engineers  had  reported  in  favor  of  tho 
north  line,  probably  because  the  average  of  grades  was  the 
best ;  but  before  this  was  known  to  the  parties  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  their  request,  gave  the  friends  of  each  route  a 
hearing  at  Springfield,  June  25,  1837. 

After  an  examination  of  both  routes  by  members  of  the 
board,  and  a  full  consideration,  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the 
last-mentioned  year,  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  northern 
route  through  Pittsfield,  and  ordered  it  to  be  definitely  located, 
reserving,  however,  a  few  points  for  further  examination. 

But  during  these  proceedings  very  little  had  been  done 
toward  completing  that  portion  of  the  road  between  Albany 
and  the  State  line. 

The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad,  from  Hudson  to  the 
State  line,  at  the  Canaan  Gap  at  West  Stockbridge,  33  miles, 
had  been  graded  during  the  year  1837,  and  the  track  laid  with 
flat-  or  strap-iron,  and  the  road  opened  for  use  in  1838. 

The  city  of  Albany  had  also,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1836, 
through  Erastus  Corning,  Esq.,  its  mayor,  subscribed  $2.50,000 
to  the  stock  of  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Railroad 
Company,  but  thus  far  nothing  had  been  paid  upon  it.  Ex- 
tensive surveys  and  estimates  had  also  been  made  upon  the 
last-named  road  by  several  routes  in  1830,  but  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  constructing  it  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1838. 

The  financial  revulsion  of  1836-37  had  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  building  of  the  Western  road ;  and  at  the  close  of  1837, 
out  of  six  assessments,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $900,000, 
only  a  little  over  $600,000  had  been  collected.  The  estimates 
of  the  engineers  for  the  whole  line  in  Massachusetts  were 
$4,000,000,  exclusive  of  engineering,  depots,  and  general  ex- 
penses. The  funds  provided  for,  if  the  stock  was  all  paid  up, 
would  be  only  $3,000,000. 

At  this  stage  of  aifairs  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
was  hold  on  the  23d  of  November,  1837,  when  it  was  decided 
to  call  on  the  Legislature  for  assistance,  to  the  amount  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stock,  in  State  scrip,  having 
thirty  years  to  run  at  five  per  cent.,  payable  in  London,  Eng- 
land, with  warrants  for  the  interest. 

Accordingly,  a  petition  was  presented,  Jan.  13,  1838,  by 
Emory  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  and  the  same  was  referred 
to  a  joint  select  committee  of  both  Houses.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  by  the  committee,  a  detailed  report  was 
made,  and  a  bill  drawn  up  granting  the  credit  of  the  State  to 
the  amount  of  $2,100,000  in  scrip,  payable  in  thirty  years,  at 
five  per  cent,  interest,  interest  and  principal  payable  in  Lon- 
don. This  bill,  after  an  exhaustive  discussion  and  several 
proposed  amendments,  was  finally  passed  and  approved  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1838. 

This  legislation  immediately  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
work,  and  during  the  year  six  miles  of  track  were  laid,  depots 
established,  engines  and  cars  purchased,  etc.  West  of  the 
river  the  line  was  definitely  located  (except  through  tho  vil- 
lage of  Westfleld),  the  road  from  Chester  to  the  State  boun- 
dary was  put  under  contract,  and  work  commenced. 

But  up  to  the  close  of  1838  nothing  had  been  done  upon  the 
New  York  portion  of  the  road.  The  authorized  capital  of  tho 
Albany  company  was  $050,000.  In  May,  1839,  the  New 
York  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Albany 
to  borrow  $400,000  to  bo  used  upon  the  road,  in  tho  purchase 
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of  or  subscription  to  its  stock.  The  engineer  of  this  part  of 
the  line  had  estimated  the  expense  (in  July,  1836)  of  con- 
structing the  road  from  Albany  to  the  State  line  at  $586,280.73, 
including  half  the  expense  of  a  double  track  on  the  Hudson 
road. 

During  1S3S  work  on  the  Western  road  progressed  so  favor- 
ably that  reliable  estimates  could  be  made  upon  the  cost  of  the 
whole  work,  and  in  December  of  that  year  a  detailed  state- 
ment and  report  upon  the  finances  was  made,  containing  36 
pages. 

From  this  report  the  following  statements  are  compiled. 
Expenses  to  date,  with  estimates  for  completion  by  the  resi- 
dent engineer : 


East  of  the  Connecticnt  Kiver : 

Grading,  masoniy,  bridges,  and  engineering   §1,117,569.93 

Superstructure   496,318.37 

Ensrines  and  oars   87,150.00 

Buildings,  etc   38,125.00 

Misoellane<.>us  expenses   34,652.72 

Land  damages,  fencing,  and  depot-grounds   90,913.10 


Total  east  of  the  river   §1,864,729.12 

■West  of  the  river : 

•    Grading,  niastmry,  bridges,  engineering,  superstructure, 

engines,  cars,  and  buildings   §2,213,493.47 

Miscellaneous  expenses  .T.   §28,497.12 

Land  damages,  fencing,  and  depots   84,452.02 

  112,949.14 


Total  west  of  the  river   §2,326,442.61 

Total  cost  no  6-10  miles   §4,191,171.73 

The  funds  provided  were  : 

Six  assessments  at  §5  each  on  30,000  shares  and  interest....  §910,043.30 
Proceeds  of  State  scrip  at  par   2,100,000.00 


§3,010,643.30 

Deducting  this  from  total  expenses  shows  a  deficiency  of 
§1,180.528.43. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  it  was  resolved  to  again  petition 
the  Legislature  for  additional  aid  in  the  sbape  of  State  scrip 
for  11,500,000,  which  was  done;  and  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1839,  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State 
to  the  amount  of  §1,200,000  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

Under  this  fresh  impetus,  the  work  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  and  the  road  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1839, 
for  passenger-trains  to  Springfield,  and  for  freight  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month.  The  distance  from  Worcester  to  Spring- 
field was  o4j^j^j^  miles. 

West  of  the  Connecticut  the  work  was  also  well  advanced 
during  the  year,  and  the  directors  reported  in  January,  1840, 
that  the  funds  provided  would  be  suflScient  to  complete  the 
whole  line  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  had  been  done  toward  construct- 
ing the  portion  between  Albany  and  the  State  line  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  discouraging  condition  of  that  portion  of  the 
work,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Western  road, 
held  on  the  12th  of  February,  1840,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  which  was  done, 
and  a  report  made  to  another  meeting  held  March  12th  fol- 
lowing. Upon  the  committee's  report  a  body  of  delegates, 
consisting  of  E.  H.  Derby,  Cfeorge  Bliss,  A.  Walker,  P.  P. 
F.  Degrand,  J.  HeiLshaw,  A.  T.  Lowe,  E.  H.  Eobbins,  Lemuel 
Pomeroy,  and  Charles  Stearns,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Albany  and  Troy,  and  advocate  the  speedy  construction  of 
that  portion  of  the  road. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  was  convened, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  they 
were  introduced  by  Sarnuel  .Stevens,  Esq.,  and  addresses  were 
made  to  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  Bliss,  Derby,  Degrand,  and 
Walker.  The  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  strong 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  pledging  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

Subsequently  a  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  Albany 
directors  that  the  Western  company  should  construct  and 
manage  the  road,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1840,  a  contract 
was  executed  in  three  parts  by  the  city  of  Albany  and  the  two 
railroad  companies,  by  which  the  city  agreed  to  subscribe 
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§650,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Albany  company,  and  the  said 
company  agreed  to  intrust  the  construction  and  control  of 
the  road  to  the  Western  company  under  certain  restrictions 
and  regulations.  The  Western  company,  on  their  part,  agreed 
to  construct  and  open  the  road  as  soon  as  it  could  be  C(mve- 
niently  done.* 

Upon  the  consummation  of  this  desirable  arrangement  the 
Western  company  appointed  John  Childe  as  resident  and 
George  W.  Whistler  as  consulting  engineer,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  make  a  careful  examination  and  survey  of 
various  routes  from  the  State  line  to  Albany,  which  resulted 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  engineers  for  an  entirely  new 
line,  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  line  being  considered  as 
wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  anticipated  business 
of  the  road. 

The  route  recommended  was  38^%%*^  miles  in  length,  and  in- 
volved the  construction  of  a  tunnel  at  Canaan  of  600  feet. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  was  $1,412,804,  and  the  maxi- 
mum grades  were  from  40  to  44^^^  feet  for  nine  miles. 

The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road  was  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  Western  company  upon  its  sale  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  held  a  mortgage  of  $250,000  upon  it  for  assist- 
ance rendered  in  its  construction. 

During  the  year  1840  the  road  was  pushed  rapidly  forward. 
The  unfinished  portions  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  were 
completed,  and  the  foundations  for  the  bridge  over  the  river 
were  laid.  West  of  the  river  53  miles  were  graded,  35  miles 
of  rail  laid,  and  work  on  the  mountain  division  well  advanced. 
22  miles  of  the  Albany  road — from  Greenbush  to  Chatham 
Four  Corners — were  under  contract,  and  work  was  progress- 
ing upon  12  miles  of  it. 

As  work  progressed  the  company  learned  many  things 
which  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  for  which  the  country 
furnished  no  precedent  as  a  guide. 

In  1839  there  occurred  severe  floods,  which  necessitated  the 
raising  of  the  track  for  many  miles  along  the  valle}^  of  the 
Agawam  River,  together  with  the  enlargement  of  bridges  and 
culverts,  and  it  was  found  that  the  work  on  excavations,  rock- 
cuts,  and  embankments  would  be  largely  in  excess  of  estimates. 
Upon  making  up  the  accounts  in  December,  1840,  it  was  found 
that  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  original  estimates 
was, — 

On  the  Eastern  division   §152,240.78 

And  on  the  Western   891,614.17 

Making  a  total  of.   $1,043,854.95 

The  operations  of  the  company  were  considerably  embar- 
rassed by  investigations  set  on  foot  in  the  Legislature  touch- 
ing its  management,  salaries  of  oflScers,  rates  of  fare,  etc. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  company  in  Janiuxry, 
1840,  showed,— 

CosL—Enst  of  the  river   §2,016,969.90 

West  of  the  river   3,218,006.78 

Albany  road   1,412,804.00 

§6,047,830.68  . 

To  meet  this  the  following  means  were  provided  to  Dec.  31, 
1840: 

Two  grants  of  State  scrip  |  *i;2l^^;I^lo 

City  of  Albany  scrip,  nctt   'gaUNX) 

Eight  assessments  on  $3,000,000  of  stock   1,200,000 

§5,400,000 

leaving  a  deficiency  of  about  $1,250,000  to  be  provided  for. 

Another  application  to  the  Legislature  became  necessary, 
and  was  accordingly  made  on  the  4th  of  February,  1841. 

The  subject  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Legislature  in 
all  its  bearings,  and,  after  much  debate  and  many  ditferent 
propositions  and  amendments,  a  bill  was  finally  passed  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1841,  granting  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the 
amount  of  $700,000  in  further  aid  of  the  road. 


*  For  the  jiarticulars  of  this  contract  see  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Westeru 
Railroad,  by  Hon.  George  Bliss,  1861!. 
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'riiis  liist  l('n'isliil  ion  virliiiilly  nssurcd  tlus  coiniilcl  inn  (il'llm 
roiul,  luul  diiriuf;'  tlio  yiiiir  1H41  it  wii«  nijjidly  lorwurdi'd. 
Twcnty-oitflit  iiiilcis  of  t)i()  lino  west  of  the  river  wore  ojiencd 
to  Chester  on  the  24th  of  Mny,  and  tlui  whole  lin(i  from  the 
river  to  the  Stiito  lino  wiis  linislied  on  the  4th  of  Oetolier. 
1'lie  bridge  over  the  Oonnecticiit  Jtiver  was  coiiipletcKl  on  the 
4tli  of  .Inly  of  tlie  same  yiiar,*  niid  thus  early  in  Oetober  the 
entire  road  IVom  Worcester  to  the  New  York  line  was  ready 
for  use. 

That  jiiirt  of  the  Albany  road  between  Albany  and  the 
junction  of  tlie  Hudson  and  Berkshire  roads,  at  Chatham 
Four  Corners,  was  opened  for  use  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1841,  and  trains  commenced  running  between  Boston  and 
Albany  on  that  da}'. 

In  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  this  important 
road,  then  the  longest  line  in  the  Union,  the  municipal  author- 
ities of  Albany  and  Boston  arranged  for  an  interchange  of 
visits  ;  and,  on  the  27tli  of  December,  the  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton, together  with  many  gentlemen  from  other  cities  and 
towns  to  the  number  of  12.5,  took  the  train  for  Albany,  rest- 
ing between  two  and  three  hours  at  Springfield,  and  arriving 
at  Albany  at  7.30  p.m.,  where  they  were  received  by  the  au- 
thorities and  citizens,  and  escorted  by  the  military  to  their 
lodgings. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Eastern  delegation  was  received 
at  the  City  Hall,  and  subsequently  visited  the  Common  Coun- 
cil rooms,  where  the  members  were  formally  welcomed  by  the 
mayor.  In  the  evening  dinner  was  served  at  Stanwix  Hall  to 
about  300  guests,  the  mayor  presiding,  who  delivered  a  con- 
gratulatory address,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
mayor  of  Boston.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Massachusetts  people,  a  train  bearing  about  250  gentle- 
men from  Albany  and  vicinity  visited  Boston,  arriving  about 
7.30  P.M.  They  were  welcomed  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
and  escorted  to  the  United  States  Hotel. 

On  the  next  day  they  visited  various  places  of  interest,  and 
at  5.30  P.M.  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  presided  over  by  Mayor  Chapman.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  mayors  of  the  two  cities  and  sundry  other 
gentlemen,  including  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  occasion  was  among  the  memorable  ones  of  the  Puritan 
city.    The  Albany  delegation  returned  home  on  the  31st. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  entire  road,  in  December,  1841, 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wales  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany, which  position  he  had  held  since  1836.  Mr.  George 
Bliss  also  resigned  his  office  as  agent  of  the  company,  and  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1842,  was  chosen  president,  John  Howard, 
Esq.,  having  acted  as  president  joro  tern,  since  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Wales. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1842,  the  respective  executive  officers 
and  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
upon  invitation  of  the  board  of  directors,  met  at  Springfield 
to  exchange  congratulations  and  reciprocate  courtesies  on  the 
occasion  of  the  permanent  union  of  the  two  States  by  the  iron 
rail.  On  the  day  named  the  Boston  party  arrived  at  Spring- 
field at  12..30  P.M.,  and  the  Albany  party  at  1.30  p.m.,  and 
both  bodies  were  escorted  to  the  Masonic  Hall,  where  Gov- 
ernors Davis  and  Seward  were  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  who  pre- 
sided, when  Governor  Davis  welcomed  the  delegation  from 
New  York  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress, to  which  Governor  Seward  responded  in  his  usual  happy 
manner.  • 

An  hour  or  more  was  spent  in  introductions  and  social  in- 


*  The  first  bridge  cost  $131,612.12.  The  now  iron  structure,  erected  in  1872 
cost  $2G2,(XHI.  'V\w  liridge  over  tlie  Hudson  at  Alljiiiiy,  ljuilt  lUiont  18(iS,  cost 
$227,000.83. 


l(!rcours(!,  when  the  assemblage  repaired  to  the  town-hall, 
where  the  memlxirs  jiartook  of  a  grand  dinner. 

President  (Quincy,  j)residing  at  the  ban(ju(!t,  gave  as  a  toast, 
"The  Wcwtern  Hailroad  Corjtoration,"  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Hliss,  ])r(!si(l(!nt  of  the  company,  who  closed  with  a 
sentiment  to  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  reHjjonded  to 
by  Mr.  Paige,  acting  president  of  the  New  York  Senate. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Walley,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Ilepresentatives  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Taylor,  speaker 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  Gen.  Boot,  the  father  of  the 
New  York  Senate,  who  gave,  "The  happy  union  of  the  stur- 
geon and  the  codfish ;  may  their  joyous  nuptials  efface  the 
melancholy  recollections  of  the  dejiarture  of  the  Connecticut 
River  salmon  !" 

The  independent  road  of  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridgc 
company,  between  Chatham  Four  Corners  and  the  State  line, 
was  completed  on  the  12th  of  September,  1842. 

The  following  data  are  from  the  report  of  .Jan.  4,  1843  : 

The  length  of  the  Western  road,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  road,  at  Worcester,  to  the  east  abut- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  Iliver  bridge,  54  miles,  3680  feet ; 
thence  to  the  State  line,  63  miles,  568  feet ;  making  a  total  of 
117  miles,  4248  feet.  The  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 
road,  from  the  State  line  to  the  face  of  the  Greenbush  dock, 
38  miles,  1180  feet.    Total,  156  miles,  148  feet. 

Total  from  the  passenger  depot  in  Boston  to  the  Hudson 
River,  200  miles,  468  feet. 

Total  from  passenger  depot  in  Boston  to  Albany  Shore,  200 
miles,  883  feet. 

Elevations  above  base-line  of  Worcester  road  on  the  mill- 
dam  :  Boston  :f  Western  depot,  at  Worcester,  474  feet ; 
Charleton  summit,  909  feet;  depot  at  Springfield,  71  feet; 
Washington  summit,  1456  feet;  track  at  State  line,  916  feet; 
summit  at  Canaan,  955  feet;  depot  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  26 
feet. 

The  heaviest  grades  include  about  13  miles,  varj'ing  from 
74  to  83  feet.  The  highest  grades  on  the  Albany  and  West 
Stockbridge  road  are  40  to  44JJ^  feet  for  about  9J  miles. 

Length  of  straight  line  on  the  Western  road,  about  63 
miles  ;  on  the  Albany,  about  18  miles. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Western  road  to  Jan.  1,  1843,  paid 
out  and  estimated  or  contracted  for,  was  $5,814,807.52  ;  of  the 
Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  road,  §1,751,984.05.  Total  for 
both  roads,  $7,566,791.57. 

The  mountain  division  of  13j'/^  miles  cost  $980,000,  or 
over  $70,000  per  mile  ;  and  a  single  mile  cost  $219,929.87. 

The  summit  section,  in  Washington,  ly^j  miles,  cost  $241,- 
311.39,  or  per  mile,  $134,000. 

A  curious  phenomenon  (which  has  since  become  quite 
common,  especially  on  the  Michigan  Central  and  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  roads,  in  Michigan  and  Indiana)  was  the  sinking 
of  about  1100  feet  of  the  road-bed  in  the  Richmond  swamp 
to  the  depth  of  from  75  to  90  feet  below  the  natural  surface. 

The  first  locomotives  used  on  the  road  were  seven  of  the 
Winans  (Baltimore)  manufacture,  purchased  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Maj.  Whistler,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000  each. J 

Maj.  Whistler  entered  the  service  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  .June,  1842,  as  superintendent  of  the  great  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  Railway,  420  miles  in  length. 

The  Winans  engines  caused  a  considerable  controversy 
to  arise  respecting  the  merits  of  various  manufactures  of 
locomotives,  and  they  were  gradually  superseded  by  others,  so 
that  the  last  one  disappeared  from  the  road  before  1850. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  road  for  a  series  of  years  were  as 
follows:  1842,  $512,688.28;  1843,  $573,882.51;  1844,1753,- 
752.72;  1845,  $813,480.15. 


t  Those  elevations  are  given  in  round  numbers,  leaving  oflf  fractious  of  feet,  or 
adding  wlion  over  one-half. 

}  During  tlio  construction  of  tlie  road  the  conipanj'  liad  \is('d  some  of  the 
engines  of  tlie  Lowell  liocks  and  Canal  Company. 
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Between  1843  and  18-50  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany fluctuated  between  40|  and  114|. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Maj.  Whistler  resigned  his  position,  in 
1842.  he  had  filled  the  offices  of  engineer  and  superintendent. 
Upon  his  resignation  the  directors  ordered  that  the  duties  of 
engineer  and  superintendent  should  devolve  upon  the  presi- 
dent, thereby  concentrating  in  one  individual  the  duties  of 
president,  agent,  engineer,  and  superintendent. 

In  September,  1842.  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  board  of  directors  appointed  James  Barnes,  acting 
master  of  transportation,  as  engineer,  with  authority  to  assume 
certain  duties  as  superintendent. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1843,  Edmund  Dwight  was  elected 
president,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  S500  per  annum.  On  the  7th 
of  April  following.  James  Barnes  was  elected  superintendent 
and  engineer,  the  president  having  been  relieved  of  the  duties 
of  those  offices.  In  1844,  George  Bliss  was  again  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  by  a  vote  of  the  board  was  also  made  general  agent 
of  the  company.  He  was  also  re-elected  in  184-5. 
■  The  Hartford  and  Springfield  road  was  opened  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1844.  and  the  road  between  Springfield  and 
Northampton  in  the  following  year.  These  roads  added  con- 
siderably to  the  traffic  of  the  "Western  road. 

In  1845  two  dividends  of  three  per  cent,  each  were  made, 
besides  paying  into  the  sinking  fund  §-50,000,  and  the  stock  of 
the  company  advanced  in  the  same  year  from  90j  to  104J. 

The  Pittsfield  and  Xorth  Adams  Eailroad  Companj-  was 
chartered  in  March,  1842,  revised  in  1845,  the  capital  sub- 
scribed and  the  road  built  in  184-5-46.  The  work  was  done  by 
the  "Western  company,  which  took  a  lease  of  the  new  line  for 
thirty  years,  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  6  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost.  This  road  was  not  a  paying  one,  but  has  since 
been  connected  with  the  Vermont  system  at  Bennington. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1846,  after  a  service  of  ten  years, 
President  Bliss  notified  the  company  of  his  intention  to  with- 
draw as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health.  Mr.  Addison  Gilmore  was  chosen  in  his  stead 
in  February  following. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  new  board  in  February,  1846, 
an  old  controversy  w-ith  the  "V\'orce.ster  company  was  amicabl}' 
adjusted,  and  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by  the  two 
companies  by  the  signing  of  a  contract  to  run  three  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  "Western  company  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition  at  the  close  of  1846.  The  total  earnings  of  the  road 
for  that  year  were  $9-54,417.89,  and  the  expenses  $412,679.80. 
yet  earnings,  §-541.7-38.09. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  April  24,  1847,  the  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  §1,600,000.  This  step  was  taken  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  company  to  increase  its  facilities  in  the  way  of  an 
additional  track,  new  engines,  cars,  etc.  The  increase,  under 
this  act,  brought  the  capital  up  to  $4,000,000. 

The  total  receipts  for  1847  were  81,325,336.06,  and  the  ex- 
penses $676,689.75,  leaving  net  earnings  $048,646.31.  The 
dividends  amounted  to  -$-302,000. 

During  1847,  20  ten-ton  engines  and  100  freight-cars  were 
added  to  the  equipment,  and  28  twenty-ton  engines  and  400 
freight-cars  were  ordered,  and  about  12  miles  of  second  track 
were  con.structed.  The  market  price  of  the  stock  had  ruled 
during  the  year  at  from  99  to  114f. 

At  the  beginning  of  1848,  Hon.  Josiah  Quiney  retired  from 
the  trf^urership  after  a  .service  of  twelve  years,  and  Stephen 
Fairbanks,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  An- 
sel Phelps,  Jr.,  of  Springfield,  was  appointed  solicitor. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  May  9,  1848,  the  com- 
j^any  wa.'-;  further  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $1  ,fXKJ,fXXJ,  to  be  appropriated  to  construction 
and  for  the  purchase  of  engines  and  cars. 

During  the  year  1848,  -32  miles  of  second  track  were  laid 
with  «€venty-pound  rail,  and  4^X>  freight-cars  and  25  engines  of 


twenty-three  tons  each  were  added  to  the  equipment,  making 
a  complement  of  70  engines.  A  large  freight-building  was 
also  erected  at  Greenbush,  costing,  with  land,  tracks,  etc., 
§115,000. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  1848  were  §1,332,068.29, 
and  the  expenses  §6.52,357.11,  leaving  the  net  earnings  §679,- 
711.18.  The  heaviest  receipts  of  the  road  from  the  time  of 
its  opening,  in  1841,  to  1862,  were  in  the  year  1856,  when  they 
reached  a  total  of  §2,115,820.05.  The  receipts  of  1862  were 
§2,095,922.50. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1861,  a  serious  fire  at  East  Albany 
destroyed  all  the  station-buildings,  one  of  the  bridges  leading 
to  the  island,  and  67  freight-cars,  involving  a  loss,  exclusive 
of  freight-cars,  of  §113,143.76.  The  buildings  were  imme- 
diately rebuilt. 

At  the  close  of  1862  there  remained  about  40  miles  of  the 
second  track  to  be  laid  between  Boston  and  Albany.  The 
double  track  was  completed  through  in  1868. 

The  long-continued  difficulties  between  the  "Western  and 
the  Boston  and  "Worcester  Railroad  companies,  regarding 
passenger  and  freight  rates  and  the  |jro  ?-ata  division  of  the 
earnings  of  the  two  roads,  operated  to  diminish  the  business 
of  the  lines,  and  was  the  subject  of  various  arrangements  and 
compromises,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  adjust  and 
settle  the  questions  arising  ;  but  no  permanent  or  satisfactory 
solution  was  reached  until  Dec.  1,  1867,  when  the  two  lines 
were  consolidated  under  a  new  corporation,  which  from  that 
date  took  the  name  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Kailroad 
Company. 

In  addition  to  the  main  line  the  company  operate  the  fol- 
lowing roads  and  branches  :  Grand  Junction  Eailroad,  New- 
ton Lower  Falls  Branch,  Brookline  Branch,  Saxonvillo  Branch, 
Milford  Branch,  Milbury  Branch,  North  Brookfield  Branch, 
Spencer  Branch,  Ware  Eiver  Eoad,*  Pittsfield  and  North 
Adams  Eoad,  and  the  Chatham  and  Hudson  Eoad.  The 
Ware  Eiver  Eoad  is  operated  under  a  lease  for  999  years. 

The  present  capital  of  the  company  is  $20,000,000.  The 
equipment  of  the  road  consists  of  243  locomotives,  averaging 
29J(j%  tons  each,  184  passenger  cars,  55  baggage  and  postal, 
4907  merchandise,  517  other,  and  11  snow-plows. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  road  to  Sept.  30, 
1878: 

Graduation,  masonry,  and  bridging   $7,510,07.5.08 

Superstructure,  including  iron   5,79.5, 2!l3.t)4 

Land,  land  damages,  and  fencing   5,173,713.61 

Passenger  and  freight  stations,  wood-sheds,  and  water- 
stations   2,947.617.89 

Engine-houses,  car-sheds,  and  turn-tables   510,442.,53 

Machine-shops,  machinery,  and  tools   777,270.23 

Engineering,  interest,  agencies,  salaries,  etc   1,042,208.12 

Locomotives  and  snow-plows   1,215,(K)0.00 

Passenger,  mail,  and  baggage  cars   488,(HX).0O 

Merchandise  cars   1,442,400.00 


Total   }27,514,116.50 


TEIAL  BALANCE,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1878. 


Cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment  $27. 

Cost  of  South  Boston 
property  

Hudson  River  biidges.. 

Materials   1 

Real  estate  and  land  

Ledger  balances  due 
from  individuals  and 
corporations  

West  Stockbridge  R.  E. 
stock  

Cash  


,514,116..50 

505,098.22 
475,485.00 
,130,944.07 
119,678.96 


495,483.83 

13,Of)O.0O 
549,874.09 


$30,803,680.67 


Capital  stock  

Seven  per  cent,  bonds... 

Six  per  cent.  Ixjnds  

Unclaimed  dividends 

and  interest  

Dividend  No.  20,  due 

Nov.  15, 1877  

Dividend  No.  2,  P.  &  N. 

A.  K.  R.,  due  Jan.  1, 

1878  

Dividend  No.  8,  Ware 

R.  R.,  due  Jan.  1,1878 

Notes  payable  

Profit  and  loss  


20,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

33,685.50 

800,000.00 


26,2,50.00 
507,434.75 
2,425,060.42 

$30,803,680.67 


The  gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1878,  were  $6, 633, -533. 41 ;  expenses  for  same  period,  §4,413,- 
997.27;  net  balance,  §2,219,-536.14. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rapid  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  of  all  kinds  received  into  the  East  Boston  elevator 

*  This  line  runs  from  Palmer  up  the  Ware  River,  and  through  Worcester 
County.  It  wjis  incorporated  May  24,  1851,  to  build  a  road  from  Palmer  to 
Templet^m,  in  Worcester  County.  The  road  connects  witli  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
way at  Baldwineville. 
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(Im  iiif;-  Uiii  Inst  (lv(^  ycMirs  :  1873-74,  1,508,083  ImihIioIh  ;  1874- 
75,  2,588,227  busliolM  ;  1875-7(1,  4,400,785  biisliolH  ;  1870-  77, 
4,240,501  bushols  ;  1877-78,  9,703,280  bihshcls. 

A  sovoi'O  storm  and  Hood  on  tlio  10th  of  Doccnibor,  1878, 
ciiiusod  considoriiblo  diunafjo  to  tlio  roiid  in  the  valbiy  of  tlio 
Af^iiwjun  Hiv(M',  tlu^  todil  loss  to  track,  l)ridf;;cs,  ot(^,  bcinir  es- 
timated at  $20,000.  1'liorc  was  also  serious  intorriijition  to 
travel  and  trallic  for  a  number  of  days. 

Tbo  j)residents  of  tlio  Western  Kailroad  com])aiiy,  and  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany,  since  the  consolidation  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  company,  have  been  as  below :  Thomas  B. 
Wales,  of  Boston,  from  January,  1836,  to  February,  1842. 
John  Howard,  pro  tern..,  two  months,  1842.  George  Bliss, 
from  March,  1842,  to  1843.  Edmund  Dwight,  1843-44,  one 
year.  George  Bliss,  one  year,  1844-45.  Addison  Gilmore, 
1846  to  latter  part  of  1850,  when  he  died.  John  Gardner, 
pro  icm.,  1850-51.  Captain  Wm.  H.  Swift,  1851  to  1854. 
Chester  W.  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  1854  to  1877.  D.  Waldo 
Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  the  present  incumbent. 

Pi-esent  Officers  of  the  Corporation. — Directors,  D.  W.  Lin- 
coln, C.  W.  Chapin,  Ignatius  Sargent,  Moses  Kimball,  John 
Cummings,  Henry  Colt,  Geo.  O.  Crocker,  Edward  B.  Gillett, 
J.  H.  Chadwick,  Charles  L.  Wood,  J.  N.  Dunham,  D.  N. 
Skillings,  Francis  B.  Hayes.  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  President, 
Boston ;  William  Bliss,  General  Manager,  Springfield ; 
C.  0.  Eussell,  General  Superintendent,  Springfield ;  Wal- 
ter H.  Barnes,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Boston;  J.  B.' 
Chapin,  Assistant  Superintendent  Albany  ;  C.  E.  Stevens, 
Treasurer,  Boston ;  J.  A  Rumrill,  Secretary  and  Clerk, 
Springfield;  M.  E.  Barber,  Auditor,  Springfield;  H.  J. 
Hay  den,  General  Freight  Agent,  Boston ;  J.  M.  Griggs, 
General  Ticket  Agent,  Springfield ;  A.  S.  Bryant,  Cashier, 
Springfield  ;  Albert  Holt,  Paymaster,  Springfield. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

The  first  link  in  this  line  was  that  portion  between  Spring- 
field and  Northampton.  A  company  known  as  "The  North- 
ampton and  Springfield  Eailroad  Corporation"  was  chartered 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1842.  The  leading  corporators  were 
John  Clarke,  Sam'l  L.  Hinckley,  Stephen  Brewer,  Jonathan 

H.  Butler,  and  Winthrop  Hillyer.  The  capital  stock  was 
limited  to  $400,000,  but  this  was  increased  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  Feb.  23,  1844,  to  $500,000. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1845,  Henry  W.  Clapp,  Ealph 
Williams,  Henry  W.  Cushman,  and  associates  were  incorpo- 
rated as  ' '  The  Greenfield  and  Northampton  Railroad  Com- 
pany," with  authority  to  construct  a  road  between  the  above- 
mentioned  towns.  The  capital  stock  was  limited  to  $500,000. 
These  two  corporations  were  consolidated  on  equal  terms  in 
July,  1845,  and  took  the  name  of  "The  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  Company."  An  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  March 
21,  1845,  authorized  "The  Northampton  and  Springfield  Com- 
pany" to  change  its  route  to  the  one  where  the  road  now 
runs.  "The  Connecticut  River  Company"  was  authorized 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1840,  to  extend  its  road  northward  from 
Greenfield  to  the  Vermont  State  line,  and  to  increase  its  stock 
by  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000. 

The  road  was  opened  from  Springfield  to  Cabotville  (now 
Chicopee)  on  the  28th  of  February,  1845,  and  to  Northampton 
on  the  13th  of  December  of  the  same  year.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  1846,  it  was  opened  to  South  Decrfield,  and  on  the 
23d  of  November  following  to  Greenfield.  The  branch  from 
Chicopee  to  Chicopee  Falls  was  completed  September  8  of  the 
same  year. 

The  earnings  of  the  road  from  the  first  opening  to  January 

I,  1846,  were  $13,521;  expenditures  same  time,  $5519.  The 
receipts  for  1846  were  $58,246.99  ;  expenses,  $21,752.43.  Re- 
ceipts for  1847,  $123,951.01.  Receipts  for  1848,  $165,242.13; 
and  the  nujnber  of  passengers  carried  was  299,865;  tons  of 
merchandise,  101,814. 


Th(;  road  was  conipli'ted  to  tho  south  lino  of  Vermont  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1849,  a  distance  of  52  miles  from  Springfield. 
The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  that  date  was  $1,798,825. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1849,  the  company  enten^d  into  an 
agreemt^nt  with  the  Ashuelot  Railroad  Company,  of  New 
Hanqisliire,  chartenid  to  construct  a  line  from  the  CheKiiiro 
Railroad,  in  Ke(^n(!,  N.  H.,  to  the  west  sliore  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  South  Vernon,  Vt.,  by  which  tlu;  (Joi)necti(!Ut  River 
cornjiany  should  operate  the  Ashuelot  road  for  a  ])eriod  of  ten 
years,  paying  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  road. 
The  annual  rental  was  subsequently  fixed  at  $30,000.  The 
Connecticut  company  commenced  running  cars  over  this 
road  Jan.  27,  1851.  The  company  is  still  running  this  line 
under  a  special  contract,  and  is  also  operating  the  Vermont 
Valley  road  from  Brattleboro'  to  Bellows  Falls,  as  agent. 
The  company  also  has  a  branch  of  3^  miles  from  Mount  Tom 
Station  to  Easthampton. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  and  equipments  has  been  $2,637,- 
970.52,  the  present  capital  stock  is  $2,100,000,  and  the  funded 
debt  $250,000;  surplus,  $578,886.75. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  road  from  1848  to  1878 : 


Keceipts. 

1849   $192,072.49 

1850   191,587.12 

1851   199,894.83 

1852   229,004.98 

1853    258,220.89 

1854   277,770.71 

1855   286,562.55 

1856   288,669.71 

1857    267,710.57 

1858   238,390.37 

1859    271,592.15 

1860   306,264.68 

1861   250,836.00 

1862   268,152.15 

1863   344,194.19 

1864   472,320.85 


Expenses. 
$95,090.93 
104,149.18 
102,185.45 
113,154.02 
126,122.68 
144,828.57 
166,067.07 
163,045.72 
156,667.50 
125,293.06 
133,367.00 
143,637.78 
127,880.39 
134,297.86 
176,185.72 
306,389.07 


Receipts. 

1865   ?,'-)33,108.96 

1866   617,142.88 

1867   629,165.01 

1868   619,348.69 

1869    649,196.49 

1870    571,972.32 

1871   725,391.83 

1872   733,368.37 

1873    751,303.74 

1874   706,405.45 

1875   649,249.26 

1876   589,536.86 

1877   573,302.63 

1878    584,670.50 


Expenses. 
$364,403.89 
439,821.75 
460,001.39 
425,389.98 
446,:354.29 
374,797.81 
526,2:i4.43 
517,886.95 
527,321.10 
491,208.97 
419,079.65 
382,269.44 
376,983.92 
399,750.44 


Total* ...  $6,534,397.45  $4,462,487.00 


TABLE  SHOWING  BUSINESS  OF  STATIONS  FOE  TEAR  ENDING 
SEPT.  30,  1878. 


Springfield   139,758 

Brightwood  

Chicopee   8,062 

Cliicopee  Falls   4,316 

Willimansett   97 

Holyoke   20,890 

Smith's  Ferry   2,931 

Mount  Tom   13,936 

Easthampton   1,682 

Nortlianipton   5,186 

Hatfield   1,218 

North  Hatfield   1,255 

Whately   647 

South  Decrfield   2,252 

Deerfield   1,892 

Greenfield   12,947 

Bernardston   1,072 

Soutli  Vernon   87,928 

Hinsdale    1,454 

A.shuelot   3,565 

Wincliester   2,351 

W&stport   874 

Svvanzey   1,139 

Keene   7,548 


Freight.— , 
Received.- 
96,225 


22,661 
10,305 
473 
74,115 
456 
354 
7,402 
17,689 
817 
1,135 
521 
3,904 
1,976 
24,535 
1,118 
32,028 
6,454 
1,793 
1,757 
125 
861 
10,196 


Total   322,900  322,900 


-Number  of 
Forwarded. 
287,092 

23,216 
138,463 

57,743 

27,304 
159,269 
4,989 
9,001 

19,806 

71,260 
0,214 
2,388 
2,139 
9,171 
4,635 

32,837 
6,045 

34,516 
8,517 
6,316 
8,322 
2,819 
5,315 

20,523 


Passengers.- 
Received. 
332,147 

24,076 
115,521 

44,548 

24,851 
149,653 
5,394 
9,195 

19,838 

72,.597 
7,261 
1,785 
2,033 
9,231 
4,393 

33,794 
6,915 

33,224 
8,(H)7 
5,272 
8,167 
2,936 
6,078 

19,984 


946,900 


946,900 


The  presidents  of  the  company  since  its  organization,  in 
their  order,  have  been  Erastus  Hopkins,  of  Northampton  ; 
Henry  W.  Clapp,  of  Greenfield;  Chester  W.  Chapin,  of 
Springfield ;  Henry  W.  Clapp,  again ;  Erastus  Hopkins, 
again  ;  Daniel  L.  Harris,  of  Springfield. 

Present  Officers. — Directors:  Daniel  L.  Harris,  Springfield; 
I.  M.  Spelman,  Edward  A.  Dana,  Boston;  Charles  S.  Sar- 
gent, Brookline ;  Chester  W.  Chapin,  Springfield ;  Oscar 
Edwards,  Northampton  ;  W.  B.  Washburn,  Greenfield  ;  Ro- 
land Mather,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  S.  M.  Waite,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
Daniel  L.  Harris,  President,  Sin-ingfield;  John  Mulligan, 
Superintendant,  Springfield  ;  Seth  Hunt,  Clerk  and  Treasurer, 
Springfield  ;  John  Whittelsey,  Auditor,  Northampton  ;  Wm. 
H.  Stearns,  Master  Mechanic,  Springfield  ;  H.  E.  Howard, 
General  Freight  Agent,  Springfield;  F.  D.  Hey  wood.  General 
Ticket  Agent,  Springfield  ;  Goo.  E.  Frink,  Cashier  and  Pay- 

These  sums  include  the  earnings  of  the  Ashuelot  road  for  about  11  years. 
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master,  Springfield :  C.  H.  Cram,  General  Freight  Clerk, 
Springfield;  Wm.  E.  Hill,  Lost  Freight  and  Baggage  Agent, 
Springfield. 

THE  SEW  TORK.  XE^VT  HAVEN"  AXD  HARTFORD  RAILWAY. 

This  line  extends  from  Springfield,  via  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  to  New  York  City,  and  is  made  up  of  a  consolidation  of 
several  lines,  among  which  were  the  Springfield  and  Hart- 
ford and  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  roads.  The  Spring- 
field and  Hartford  road  was  opened  in  1844,  and  passengers 
took  steamer  at  New  Haven,  on  the  Long  Island  Sound  boats, 
for  New  Tork.  The  completion  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  line  opened  a  through  route  from  Boston  to  New  York 
rift  Springfield,  and  it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

THE  XEW  LOXDO"  XORTHERX  RAILROAD. 

This  line  was  originally  chartered  by  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature in  May.  1847.  as  •■  The  New  London,  Willimantic  and 
Springfield  Railroad  Company."  The  northern  terminus  was 
subsequently  changed  to  Palmer.  The  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  1848  authorized  the  company  to  extend  its  line  from 
the  State  line,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  the  line  of  the 
"Western  Railroad  at  Palmer  depot. 

The  road  was  opened  from  New  London  to  "Willimantic,  a 
distance  of  30  miles,  in  November,  1849  ;  to  Staftbrd  Springs, 
in  March.  18-50;  and  to  Palmer,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1850;  a  total  distance  of  66  miles.  The  original  cost  of  the 
road  was  $1,524,329.66,  and  of  the  portion  in  Massachusetts, 
1207,201.53. 

THE  AMHER.ST  AND  BELCH ERTOWX  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

was  incorporated  in  1851,  with  authority  to  construct  a  line 
from  Palmer,  through  the  towns  of  Belchertown,  Amherst, 
Leverett,  Sunderland,  and  Montague,  to  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad,  at  or  near  Montague.  The  company 
was  organized  June  30,  1851.  Luke  Sweetser  was  chosen 
President,  and  John  S.  Adams  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

The  road  was  opened  from  Palmer  to  Amherst,  May  9,  1853, 
and  was  leased  to  the  New  London,  "Willimantic  and  Palmer 
company  for  ten  years,  but.  the  arrangement  proving  unsat- 
isfactory, the  contract  was  dissolved  Nov.  5,  1853,  and  the 
road  was  from  that  date  to  1864  operated  by  the  Amherst  and 
Belchertown  company.  The  cost  of  this  road  between  Pal- 
mer and  Amherst  was  §280,000. 

In  1860  the  name  of  the  New  London,  "Willimantic  and 
Palmer  companj-  was  changed  to  the  present  one,  and  in 
1864  the  latter  bought  out  the  Amherst  and  Belchertown 
road,  and  extended  the  line  to  a  connection  with  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  road,  at  Grout's  Corners,  in  1866. 

The  principal  stations  on  this  line  in  Massachusetts  are 
Monson,  Palmer,  Belchertown,  Amherst,  Montague,  and  Mil- 
ler's Falls.  The  road  furms  an  important  route,  and  furnishes 
valuable  facilities  to  the  eastern  portions  of  the  three  river- 
counties. 

The  consolidated  line,  extending  from  New  London,  Conn., 
to  South  Vernon,  Vt.,  is  operated  under  lease  by  the  Vermont 
Central  Railway  Company. 

THE  XEW  HAVEX  AXD  XORTHAMPTOX  RAILROAD. 

ThLs  corporation  is  the  result  of  a  consolidation  of  several 
independent  companie.s  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

THE  HAMPDEN"  RAILROAD  COMPAN-Y 

wa«  chartered  in  1852,  with  a  capital  of  §175,000,  with  authority 
to  build  a  road  from  "Westfield  to  the  State  line  in  Granby, 
•  Conn. 

THE  XOETHAMPTOIf  AXD  WESTFIELD  COMPAXY 

was  chartered  in  the  same  year  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  coniinuing  the  first-named  road  from  "Westfield 
to  Northampton.  The  two  roads  were  united  under  the  name 
of 
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THE  HAMPSHIRE  AND  HAMPDEN  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

in  1853.  The  line  was  put  in  operation  to  Northampton  in 
1856,  and  extended  to  its  present  northern  terminus  in  1868. 
The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Canal  Company  was 
authorized  in  1853  to  dispose  of  corporate  property  to  the 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  Railroad  Company. 

The  Holyoke  and  "Westfield  road  was  built,  under  the  Mas- 
sachusetts laws,  to  accommodate  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  former  place,  in  1871.  The  capital  was  mostly  sub- 
scribed in  that  city.  It  is  operated  by  the  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  company,  which  furnishes  ten  extra  freight- 
trains  daily.  It  forms  a  valuable  competing  line  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  road. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

This  line  is  made  up  of  the  Springfield  and  New  London  Rail- 
road, which  was  organized  under  a  general  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1874,  ostensibly  with  the  view  of  connecting  the  points 
mentioned,  and  the  first-named  road  was  chartered  in  1868, 
and  obtained  a  supplementary  charter  in  in  1869.  The  road 
extends  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  has 
a  branch  in  Connecticut  from  Melrose  to  Rockville,  7j  miles. 

The  road  was  built  in  1875,  and  put  in  operation  in  Janu- 
ary, 1876.  The  length  of  the  road  is  30  miles.  The  whole  line 
is  operated  by  the  Connecticut  Central.  It  connects  at  Hart- 
ford with  the  Valley  Railway,  to  Saj^brook,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  at  Springfield  with  the  Athol  Railroad. 

The  presidents  of  the  Connecticut  Central  company  have 
been  J.  "W.  Phelps,  from  organization  to  1876,  and  D.  D. 
Warren,  the  present  incumbent.  Gurdcm  Bill  has  oflSciated 
as  president  of  the  Springfield  and  New  London  road  since  its 
organization. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD,  ATHOL  AND  NORTHEASTERN  RAILROAD. 

This  road  was  originally  the  Athol  and  Enfield  Railroad, 
chartered  about  1864-65.  The  first  portion  was  constructed 
from  Athol  to  a  connection  with  the  New  London  Northern 
road  at  Barrett's,  from  whence  the  company's  trains  ran  to 
Palmer,  four  miles,  over  the  New  London  Northern  track. 

In  1872  the  company  obtained  a  supplementary  charter, 
changing  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  the  present  one,  and 
authorizing  them  to  build  a  line  from  Barrett's  to  Springfield, 
about  17  miles,  which  was  constructed  in  1873.  The  city  of 
Springfield  holds  about  |300,000  of  this  company's  stock. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are :  President,  Willis  Phelps  ; 
Superintendent,  H.  W.  Phelps  ;  Treasurer,  T.  H.  Goodspeed ; 
General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent,  E.  M.  Bartlett. 

THE  HOOSAC  TUNNEL  LINE. 

This  is  the  most  important  line  of  railway  passing  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  component  lines  which 
make  the  complete  road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  at 
Troy  are  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  Greenfield, 
a  distance  of  106  miles;  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  road,  from 
Greenfield  to  North  Adams,  37  miles,  including  the  tunnel, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  State  ;  and  the  Troy  and  Boston 
road,  from  North  Adams  to  the  Hudson  River,  48  miles ; 
making  a  total  distance  of  191  miles  from  tide-water  to  tide- 
water again. 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  above  tide-water  is 
something  over  800  feet. 

These  lines,  or  those  portions  traversing  Franklin  Count}", 
follow  very  closely  the  valleys  of  Miller's  and  the  Deerfield, 
or  Pocomtuck,  Rivers,  nearly  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county  ;  passing  through  or  near  the  towns 
of  Orange,  Wendell,  Erving,  Montague,  Deerfield,  Greenfield, 
Shelburne,  Conwaj^,  Buckland,  Charlemont,  and  Rowe ;  and 
giving  about  50  miles  of  continuous  track  within  the  county. 
There  are  sections  of  heavy  and  expensive  work  on  this  road 
in  many  places,  but  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  tunnel 
route  over  every  other  will  be  best  understood  by  the  statement 
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Iliiil  llic  liij;li('si  polMl  ill  tlio  Hoosuc  tunnel  is  612  feet  nearer 
soa-l('V(d  tlitiii  tlu^  Kiuiiiiiit  on  tlu;  ]?os1()n  nnd  Albany  routd. 

Tlio  line,  iis  oriiiiiiiilly  surveyed  and  loeatcd,  crossed  Green 
l!i\  (  i'  in  llie  (ow  n  ol'  Deerfielil,  lliree-i'olirtlis  of  a  mile  from 
\\n;  business  eeiili-e  oi'  (ireenlield  village,  winch  place  was 
accommodated  iinlil  about  1876  by  backing  up  tlie  trains.  At 
the  latter  date  the  track  was  changed  and  laid  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  village,  describing  a  grand  curve,  and 
crossing  the  former  track  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  the 
village,  and  over  a  mile  west  of  the  old  bridge  over  Green 
Eiver.  The  distance  is  somewhat  increased,  but  the  village 
is  much  better  accommodated,  and  the  grade  reduced  from 
about  70  feet  to  26  feet  per  mile. 

The  Troy  and  Greenfield  road  was  chartered  in  1848,  and 
organized  in  1849.  Ground  was  broken  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1851,  under  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  for 
"  experiments  on  the  tunnel."  Application  was  also  made  in 
that  year  for  aid  from  the  State,  but  without  success,  and 
again  in  1853  with  a  similar  result. 

In  1854  a  third  application  was  successful,  and  State  aid 
was  granted  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000.  The  actual  com- 
mencement of  work  on  the  tunnel  proper  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856,  when  Herman  Haupt,  an  eminent  engineer,  of- 
fered to  undertake  the  job  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July  of  that 
year  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  H.  Haupt  & 
Co. 

Prom  that  date  until  1861  work  was  vigorously  pushed  so 
long  as  the  funds  held  out,  but  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
they  became  exhausted,  and  work  was  suspended.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  the  tunnel  was  transferred  to  the  State,  the 
work  at  that  time  having  progressed  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
mile  into  the  mountain. 

The  State  entered  upon  the  work  vigorously,  and  continued 
it  until  1868,  when  the  expense  had  become  so  enormous  that 
the  people  became  alarmed,  and  the  State  finally  abandoned 
it. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1868,  the  Messrs.  Shanley,  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  contracted  for  the  completion  of  the  tunnel 
for  the  sum  of  $4,594,368,  and  whatever  interest  might  ac- 
crue under  the  contract.  Under  their  jnanagement  the  work 
steadily  progressed  to  completion  early  in  the  year  1874. 

The  headings  east  of  the  central  shaft  met  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1872,  and  the  western  headings  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1878,  amid  great  rejoicings. 

First  and  last  the  labor  was  continued  through  a  period  of 
about  eighteen  years,  at  a  total  cost,  including  interest,  of 
about  $17,000,000.*  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  which 
passes  under  the  Hoosac  Mountain — a  portion  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range— is  25,586  feet,  or  4  miles  and  3666  feet.  The 
tunnel  is  26  feet  in  width  and  the  same  in  height.  The  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  above  the  tunnel  in  the  western  part 
is  1718  feet,  and  of  the  summit  east  of  the  centre,  1429  feet. 
The  central  shaft,  running  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
the  tunnel  below,  is  1037  feet  in  vertical  depth.  The  grade 
of  the  track  within  the  tunnel  is  26.4  feet  per  mile,  and  the 
summit  is  near  the  centre,  with  an  equal  grade  on  either  side. 
The  drainage  is  perfect. 

The  character  of  the  various  rock-formations  encountered 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  commencing  at  the  eastern 
entrance  and  going  west,  reads  as  follows,  according  to  a 
diagram  of  the  work:  "  Talcose  slate,  f  of  a  mile;  mica- 
schist,  about  f  of  a  mile  ;  mica-schist  with  quartz  veins, 
about  one  mile ;  mica-schist  and  gneiss,  about  f  of  a  mile ; 
granite  and  conglomerate,  about  J  of  a  mile;  mica-schist, 
f  of  a  mile;  gneiss,  }  of  a  mile;  and  mica-schist,  f  of  a 
mile." 

The  road  was  opened  from  Greenfield  to  the  tunnel,  Aug. 


*  An  CHtiniiite  of  tlid  cfipt  of  n  tiuiMcl  at  tliis  [luint  for  tho  jjii.ssago  of  a  caiiul, 
made  in  1826,  was  $92(1,832. 


17,  1808;  the  first  construction-train  passed  through  the  tun- 
nel l*\d).  9,  1875,  and  the  lirst  jiassenger-train,  Ajiril  9th  of  the 
same  y(!ar. 

'I'liis  great  line  possesses  uncommon  and  remarkable  facili- 
ties for  the  lunidling  of  heavy  freight  at  its  termini  in 
IJoston  and  Troy.  Its  arrangements  for  transferring  grain, 
stock,  and  merchandise  to  and  from  ears,  vessels,  and  canal- 
boats  are  unsurpassed,  while  its  dockage-fronts  and  storage 
accommodations  on  tide-water  are  of  the  best  possible  de- 
scription. 

The  expense  of  moving  heavy  trains  over  that  great  natural 
barrier,  the  Green  Mountain  range,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  completion,  after  years  of  labor  and  many  millions  of 
expense,  of  the  great  Hoosac  tunnel,  which  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  and  important  tunnel  in  the 
world. f  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  greatest  commercial  activity 
on  the  continent,  as  well  as  lying  in  the  exact  track  between 
the  grain-producing  region  of  the  Northwest  and  the  grain- 
consuming  millions  of  New  England  and  Europe.  The 
amount  of  its  business  is  very  large,  and,  in  the  line  of 
freights,  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  importance  is  probably 
only  beginning  to  be  comprehended. 

THE  VERMONT  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  KAILROAD. 

This  road,  which  extends  from  Fitchburg  to  Greenfield  and 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  was  chartered  in  1844,  and  opened  from 
Eitchburg  to  Athol,  Jan.  1,  1848;  to  Brattleboro'  via  North- 
field  and  South  Yernon,  in  February,  1849;  and  to  Green- 
field via  Deerfield,  in  1850.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Fitch- 
burg line. 

The  portion  of  this  line  Ij'ing  between  Grout's  Corners  and 
the  Vermont  line  is  operated  under  a  lease  by  the  Vermont 
Central  Kailroad  Company,  in  connection  with  the  New 
London  Northern  road.  Its  termini,  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  and 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  are  thriving  and  important  towns  ;  and  the 
connections  of  the  road  at  these  points  and  others  with  the 
great  tunnel  line  and  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
systems  are  very  important  factors  in  its  general  business. 

This  company  operates  the  short  line,  or  branch,  from 
Greenfield  to  Turner's  Falls,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  from 
the  switch  on  the  Deerfield  Kiver  to  the  Falls.  There  is  a 
probability  of  a  line  being  eventually  constructed  from  Tur- 
ner's Falls  to  Miller's  Falls. 


CHAPTER  XXII L 

POPUIiATION— IISrDUSTEY  AND  WEALTH— EDUCA- 
TIONAL. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  from  1776  to  1875,  accord- 
ing to  the  colonial,  State,  and  United  States  censuses,  has 
been  as  follows:  1776,  295,080;  1790,  378,787;  1800,  422,845; 
1810,  472,040;  1820,  528,287;  1830,  610,408;  1840,  737,700; 
1850,  994,514;  1855,  1,132,869;  1860,  1,231,066;  1865,  1,267,- 
030;  1870,1,457,851;  1875,1,651,912. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  by  the  last 
census  is  shown  to  be  212,  being  the  greatest  of  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  cities  in  1875  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Boston,  841,919;  Lowell,  49,688;  Worcester,  49,817; 
Cambridge,  47,888;  Fall  River,  45,340;  Lawrence,  84,916; 
Lynn,  32,600;  Springfield,  31,053;  Salem,  25,958;  New  Bed- 
ford, 25,895;  Somerville,  21,868;  Chelsea,  20,737;  Taunton, 
20,445;  Gloucester,  16,754;  Holyoke,  16,260;  Newton,  16,106; 
Haverhill,  14,628  ;  Newburyport,  18,323  ;  Fitchburg,  12,289.  • 

The  following  tables  show  the  population  of  the  three  river- 
counties  by  towns  since  1776: 

f  This  tiuinol  lies  wholly  within  tho  town  of  Florida,  Borltshire  Co.,  but  its 
eastern  portal  opens  on  the  west  bank  of  tho  Deerfield  Biver,  which  divides  tho 
counties  of  Berkshire  and  Franklin. 
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COMPARATIVE  CENSUS  RETURNS  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASS. 


4_  Jj 

^  —  _■ 

"5 

^  

■-  ^ 

S  s 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

p  i 

o 

State 
Census. 

U.  S. 
Census. 

State 
Census. 

1662. 

1776. 

1790. 

ISOO. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

18*0. 

1850. 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1870. 

1875. 

1  ~  tQ 

1  ( oy 

Q  1  ^ 

1,233 

1,358 

1,469 

1,917 

2,631 

2,550 

3,057 

2,937 

Q  9nft 

3,415 

4,035 

3,937 

1  "i;  I 
1  ( 't  I 

1,485 

1,878 

2,270 

2,426 

2,491 

2,554 

2,680 

2,698 

9  YHQ 

2,636 

2,428 

2,315 

i  t  0-. 

1  092 

1,183 

1,323 

1,408 

1,447 

1,416 

1,132 

1,014 

950 

oy  1 

801 

811 

746 

1 779 

S73 

985 

1,009 

1,060 

1,261 

1,237 

1,1 72 

1,004 

1  085 

980 

1,037 

916 

1  t  oo 

457 

586 

660 

712 

745 

717 

1,342 

1,386 

1  Q 1  ft 

2,869 

3,620 

3,972 

IS  I  (> 

873 

1,056 

976 

1,036 

1,036 

1  025 

997 

1,023 

1,065 

l~Sl 

681 

724 

652 

632 

617 

556 

512 

471 

439 

411 

368 

349 

176S 

491 

596 

786 

850 

1,066 

1,064 

971 

1,104 

1,001 

907 

908 

863 

812 

1754 

8911 

1,045 

1,460 

1,225 
1,247 

778 

813 

824 

838 

803 

699 

648 

665 

606 

Ififil 

681 

882 

1,073 

1,461 

1,686 

1,814 

1,986 

1,928 

2,105 

2,240 

2,301 

2,125 

1670 

582 

703 

809 

805 

823 

893 

933 

1,073 

1,162 
1,172 

1,337 

1,405 

1,594 

1,600 

1773 

742 

742 

959 

968 

849 

795 

750 

756 

1  216 
'748 

1,163 

1,156 

1,095 

17S3 

6(IS 

877 

822 

755 

720 

1,717 

737 

677 

727 

728 

603 

1654 

1,791) 

1.62S 

2,190 

2,631 

2,854 

3,613 

3,750 

5,278 

5,819 

6,788 

7,925 

10,160 
673 

11,108 

1742 

729 

1,040 

1,144 

1,185 

1,278 

904 

956 

983 

789 

748 

737 

633 

17S5 

458 

797 

977 

936 

984 

910 

814 

652 

639 

579 

521 

481 

1S22 

758 

780 

737 

643 

611 

596 

541 

493 

1753 

584 

759 

801 

902 

1,047 

1,185 

1,458 

2,495 

2,051 

2,277 

2,099 

2,840 

3,370 

1753 

740 

829 

983 

1,171 

1.160 

1,244 

1,157 

1,060 

1,195 

1,130 

1,216 

1,159 

1,050 

1761 

773 

773 

997 

996 

1,154 

2,045 

1,890 

3,785 

3,498 

3,597 

3,374 

4,259 

4,142 

1778 

683 

756 

793 

896 

918 

759 

002 

670 

608 

636 

587 

556 

1771 

534 

-1.049 

1,176 

1.122 

1,087 

1,236  . 

1,309 

1,537 

1,831 

2,095 

1,976 

2,159 

2,029 

1768 

639 

1,116 

1,223 

1,391 

1,276 

1,179 

1,197 

1,134 

1,112 

1,041 

925 

860 

818 

12,154 

18,823 

22,885 

24,553 

26,487 

30,254 

30,897 

35,732 

35,485 

37,823 

39,269 

44,388 

44,821 

Amherst  

BelchertowD  ... 
Chesterfield.... 
Cummington... 
Eastbampton... 

Enfield  

Goshen  

Granby  

Greenwich  

Hadley  

Hatfield  

Hantington .... 
Middlefield_... 
Northampton ., 

Pelbam  

Plainfield  

Prescott  

South  Hadley .. 
SoatbamptoQ... 

Ware  

Westhampton  . 
Williamsburg.. 
WortbiDcftoD... 


Totals. 


FRANKHN  COUNTY,  MASS. 


v53 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

U.  S. 
Census. 

£  3 

.2  = 
"a 

U.  S. 
Census. 

State 
Census. 

1811. 

1776. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1S40. 

1850. 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1870. 

1875. 

1765 

628 

1,459 

1,741 

1,809 

1,748 

1,732 

1,610 

1,394 

1,342 

1,302 

1,221 

1,180 

1,190 

1762 

607 

691 

780 

811 

912 

918 

992 

937 

908 

968 

902 

961 

991 

1779 

718 

1,041 

1,097 

1,037 

1,039 

1,084 

1,056 

1,614 

1,702 

1,922 

1,946 

1,921 

1765 

665 

665 

875 

987 

1,081 

1,065 

1,127 

1,173 

1,113 

1,075 

994 

1,005 
1,742 

1,029 

1761 

566 

1.417 

2,014 

2,016 

1,961 

1,877 

1,971 

1,785 

1,604 

1,798 

1,726 

1,699 

1767 

897 

2,092 

2,013 

1,784 

1,705 

1,563 

1,409 

1,831 

1,784 

1,689 

1,538 

1,460 

1,452 

1682 

836 

1,.330 

1,531 

1,570 

1,868 

2,003 

1,912 

2,421 

2,766 

3,073 

3,038 

3,632 

3,414 
794 

1838 

160 

331 

488 

309 

449 

471 

527 

576 

579 

1793 

700 

762 

800 

864 

798 

754 

732 

683 

635 

653 

673 

1753 

735 

1,498 

1,254 

1,165 

1,361 

1,540 

1,756 

2,580 

2,945 

3,198 

3,211 

3,589 

3,540 

1792 

244 

539 

878 

1,031 

1.089 

1,037 

977 

881 

774 

671 

687 

672 

588 

1785 

379 

604 

917 

1,122 

1,199 

895 

803 

741 

661 

642 

613 

545 

1774 

293 

524 

711 

769 

857 

939 

875 

948 

982 

964 

914 

877 

831 

1809 

989 

1,095 

1,009 

974 

796 

632 

716 

653 

606 

592 

518 

524 

1822 

265 

282 

254 

217 

236 

191 

201 

190 

1753 

575 

906 

1,222 

934 

1,074 

1,152 

1,255 

1,518 

4,509 

1,593 

1,574 

2,224 

3,380 

1753 

910 

1,543 

1,949 

2,107 

2,146 

1,889 

1,305 

1,253 

1,221 

957 

1,116 

987 

923 

1713 

580 

868 

1,047 

1,218 

1,584 

1,757 

1,673 

1,772 

1,951 

1,712 

1,660 

1,720 

1,641 

1810 

784 

766 

764 

829 

880 

1,501 

1,701 

1,753 

1,622 

1,909 

2,091 

2,497 

1785 

443 

575 

839 

851 

716 

703 

659 

601 

619 

563 

581 

661 

1768 

575 

1,183 

1,079 

961 

1,022 

995 

1,022 
987 

1,239 

1,401 

1,448 
798 

1,564 

1,582 

1,590 

1761 

598 

674 

930 

939 

1,029 

986 

912 

939 

788 

614 

558 

1714 

409 

462 

537 

551 

597 

666 

719 

792 

839 

839 

861 

832 

860 

1763 

766 

1,246 

1,233 

1,227 

1,256 

1,150 

1,071 

1,021 

1,002 
738 

932 

901 

769 

744 

1781 

519 

737 

983 

958 

874 

875 

920 

704 

603 

539 

603 

1771 

410 

736 

773 

891 

1,076 

1,111 

1,072 

1,101 

1,052 

1,057 

1,012 

1,068 

958 

10,294 

21,743 

26,300 

27,421 

29,418 

29,630 

28,812 

30,870 

31,652 

31,434 

31,340 

32,635 

33,696 

Towns. 


Ash  field  

Bernardstown . 

Buckland._  

Charlemont  

Coleraine  

Conway  

Deerfield  „  

Erving  

Gill  

Greenfield  

Hawley  

Heath  

Leverett  , 

Leyden  

Monroe  

Montague  

Xew  Salem  

Xorthfield  

Orange  

Eowe  , 

Sbelbnme  

Shuteabary  

Sunderland  

Warwick  

Wendell   

Wbately  


Totals.. 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  MAHH. 


Tow  NS. 

ColoDial 

UllitCMl  StiltuH  CuIIHIIN. 

State 
Ceusus. 

^1 

State 
Ceusus. 

u.  s. 

Ceusus. 

£  a 
*  a 
»5 

1812. 

1770. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

18:i0. 

1840. 

1800. 

1865. 

1860. 

18G5. 

1870. 

1875. 

A  rrn  ujn  m 

1865 
1741 
1731 
1705 
1848 
1754 
1785 
1850 
1878 
1783 
1774 
1760 
1780 
1752 
1792 
1770 
1636 
1810 
1762 
1669 
1774 
1763 

1,543 
1,271 
1,343 
1,265 
7,576 
1,316 
392 
4,639 

1.698 

1,363 
1,314 
7,261 
1,385 
419 
4,997 

1,664 
1,087 
1,316 
1,266 
7,577 
1,367 
368 
5,648 

2,001 
1,026 
1,288 
1,263 
9,607 
1,293 
344 
10,733 

2,248 
964 
1,201 
1,396 
10,335 
1,240 
334 
16,260 

772 
1,064 
405 

1,416 
1,211 
1,119 

1,778 
1 ,384 
1,542 

1,013 
1,325 
1,534 

1,515 
1,612 
1,626 

1,590 
1,.699 
1,407 

1,427 
1,419 
1,632 

1,418 
1,420 
1.621 
8,291 
1,305 
449 
3,245 

Tl /\1  V  rt  u  A 

1,126 

1,979 
428 

2,309 
445 

1,504 
420 

1,643 

463 

1,649 
453 

1,414 
423 

Ludlow 

^1 1 

4 1  o 

813 
727 

744 
560 
1,331 
449 
809 

973 
650 

1,635 
560 

1 ,039 
431 
867 

2,312 

1,036 

1,674 
595 
1,114 
422 
1,229 
2,767 
798 
645 
2,130 
3,109 
1,776 

1,171 
1  246 
2^126 

604 
1,197 

491 
1,255 
3,9J4 

692 

683 
2,668 
3,246 
1,979 

1,257 

1  •t9'7 

1  yO^  { 

2,263 
579 
1,237 
507 
1,355 
6,784 
723 
665 
2,940 
3,270 
2,034 

1,270 

2,161 
740 
2,139 
965 
1,214 
10,985 
627 
686 
3,626 
3,626 
1,864 

1,262 

1  1  HtK 
\  J 1  oO 

2,831 
393 
3,974 
621 
1,120 
11,766 
594 
711 
4,180 
2,979 
2,127 

1,348 

1  1  U1 

2,942 
413 
4,012 
677 
1.130 
13,788 
603 
713 
4,575 
2,090 
2,032 

1,376 
1,174 
.3,164 

371 
4,082 

605 
1,188 
15,199 

596 

677 
.5,055 
2,105 
2,081 

1,480 
1,232 
3,272 

353 
3,080 

618 

1,342 
1,136 
3,204 

318 
.3,631 

635 

1,467 
1,222 
.3,733 

304 
4,572 

643 
1,114 
31,063 

452 
1,020 
8,431 
3,739 
2,576 

841 
1,974 

841 
1,674 

1,155  1,100 

22,036  |26,703 
511  1  509 

Westfield  

850 
1,488 
1,744 
1,057 

606 
2,204 
2,367 
1,655 

774 
2,186 
2,835 
1,743 

696 
6.6.34 
2,100 
2,111 

831 
6,519 
2,606 
2,330 

13,274 

19,193 

23,462 

24,421 

28,021 

31,639 

37,366 

51,283 

64,849 

57,366  64,570 

78,409 

1 

94,304 

The  amount  of  foreign-born  population  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties, by  the  census  of  1875,  was  as  follows :  Hampshire  County, 
8585;  per  cent.,  19.15.  Franklin  County,  3990;  per  cent., 
11.84.    Hampden  County,  26,2.35;  per  cent.,  27.82. 

The  total  number  of  voters  in  each  of  the  three  counties  was 
as  follows :  Hampshire,  9253 ;  Franklin,  8510 ;  Hampden, 
18,912.  The  military  population  of  these  counties  is  about 
25,000,  reckoning  those  of  military  age  at  two-thirds  the  total 
number  of  voters. 

Of  aged  people,  there  were  in  Hampshire  County  42  over 
90  years  ;  in  Franklin,  28  ;  and  in  Hampden,  82  ;  and  of  these 
several  were  above  100. 

Of  families  and  dwellings  there  were  as  follows  :  Hampshire 
County — families,  9596;  dwellings,  8254.  Franklin  County — 
families,  7856  ;  dwellings,  0877.  Hampden  County — families, 
19,990;  dwellings,  13,628.  Of  unoccupied  dwellings,  Hamp- 
shire had  306  ;  Franklin,  208  ;  and  Hampden,  502. 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  larger  towns  was  as  follows: 
Springfield,  4977  ;  Holyoke,  1479  ;  Westfield,  1468  ;  Chicopee, 
632  ;t  Northampton,  2197;  Amherst,  833;  Greenfield,  696; 
Deerfield,  639. 

The  number  of  colored  people  other  than  white,  and  includ- 
ing Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians,  is  shown  below :  Hamp- 
shire— black,  209;  nuilatto,  95;  Chinese,  13;  Japanese,  1. 
Franklin — black,  64;  mulatto,  10;  Chinese,  9.  Hampden — 
black,  828;  mulatto,  213  ;  Chinese,  33  ;  Japanese,  1 ;  Indians,  16. 

AGKICULTURAL.J 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  was  44,549,  with  a 
total  acreage  of  3,402,369,  valued  at  1182,663,140;  being  an 
average  value  for  each  farm  of  $4100,  and  of  each  acre  |53.69, 
nearly. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Franklin  County  was  3956,  with  a 
total  acreage  of  350,443 ;  average  number  of  acres  for  each 
farm,  88  acres;  average  value  of  farms,  $2870;  total  value  of 
farms  (including  buildings),  $11,352,503. 

The  number  of  acres  in  market-gardens  was  214],  of  the 
value  of  $12,448. 


*  Formed  since  census  was  talien.  Included  in  Wilbraliam.  Sec  town  liis- 
tory. 

t  Hy  the  census  rejun't,  Cliiciipec  liail  0:i2  (IwcllingH  anil  2()4!t  laiiiilics. 
I  Conijiilcd  I'roiu  the  census  of  1870. 


The  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  was  79,871 ;  of  un- 
improved land,  175,218;  of  unimprovable  land,  20,517;  and 
of  woodland,  74,837. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Hampden  County  was  3736,  with  a 
total  acreage  of  316,015;  average  number  of  acres  per  farm, 
85 ;  average  value  of  farms,  $3880 ;  total  valuation  of  lands  and 
buildings,  $14,496,445. 

The  number  of  acres  in  market-gardens  was  464,  valued  at 
$54,325. 

The  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  was  79,726  ;  of  un- 
improved land,  147,359;  of  unimprovable  land,  15,262;  and  of 
woodland,  73,668. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Hampshire  County  was  3666,  with 
a  total  acreage  of  316,991  ;  average  number  of  acres  per  farm, 
86  ;  average  value  of  farms,  $3344 ;  total  value  of  lands  and 
buildings,  $12,260,330  ;  number  of  acres  in  market-gardens, 
89,  valued  at  $18,220 ;  number  of  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
98,311  ;  of  unimproved  land,  145,894  ;  of  unimprovable  land, 
10,342  ;  of  woodland,  62,444. 

The  total  domestic  and  agricultural  products  of  the  three 
counties  was  as  follows  r  Franklin  County — domestic,  $810,792 ; 
agricultural,  $$2,593,738.  Hampden  County— domestic,  $618,- 
356  ;  agricultural,  $2,774,297.  Hampshire  County — domestic, 
$745,046  ;  agricultural,  $3,060,883. 

The  production  and  value  of  butter  in  the  three  counties 
was  as  follows:  Franklin  County — 1,285,048  pounds;  value, 
$414,977.  HampdenCounty— 783,879  pounds;  value,  $272,749. 
Hampshire  County— 1,149,077  pounds;  value,  $392,423. 

Of  cheese :  Franklin  County — 03,711  pounds  ;  value, 
$9065.  Hampden  County— 105,761  pounds  ;  value,  $13,157. 
Hampshire  County — 87,856  pounds  ;  value,  $12,178. 

Of  maple-sugar  :  Franklin  County — 372,439  pounds ;  value, 
$42,271.  Hampden  County— 149,297  pounds  ;  value,  $16,114. 
Hampshire  County — 291,084  pounds  ;  value,  $34,000. 

Apples:  Franklin  County— 192,117  bushels  ;  value,  $79,417. 
Hampden— 247,072  bushels  ;  value,  $93,213.  Hampshire— 
191,857  bushels  ;  value,  $80,397.  The  apple  crop  of  1878  was 
very  large,  aggregating  for  the  three  valley-counties  probably 
1,500,000  bushels. 

Milk  :  Franklin  County— value,  $169,819.  Hampden 
County— value,  $459,103.  Hampshire  County— value,  $390,- 
203. 
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Hay. — The  amount  and  value  of  all  kinds  of  hay  produced 
was  as  follows : 

Tons.  Value. 

Franklin  Connty   Iil,l60  S93,S63 

Hamivlen  Couutr   -48.646  778,513 

HaDipsliire  County   5S,39S  SSH),S17 

Corn. — The  three  river-counties  are  the  largest  corn-pro- 
ducing counties  in  the  State,  excepting  "Worcester,  the  amount 
grown  in  each  being  respectively  as  follows  : 

Bushels.  Value. 

Franklin  County   154.310  5145,996 

Hiuiipden  Countj-   13o.5tH  127.4.58 

Hampshire  Couiit}-   1.5i;,193  150,121 

Total   441,IHI7  §423,575 

The  total  amount  raised  in  the  State  was  1,040,290  bushels, 
valued  at  81. 00(3, 38-1.  "Worcester  County,  the  only  one  which 
exceeded  either  of  them,  produced  19-5,963  bushels. 

Potatoes. — Franklin  County,  2-54. -j'iS  bushels;  Hampden 
County,  317.6-53  bushels;  Hampshire  County,  298,396  bushels. 

Tobacco. — Of  this  product  nearly  the  whole  amount  produced 
in  the  State  was  srrown  in  the  river-counties,  as  follows  : 


Acres.  Pounds.  Value. 

Franklin  County                            121«!^  1,997,091  $521,815 

Hiunpden  County                              808V4  1,224,670  2:50,475 

Hampshire  County                           1652^  2,655,561  462,956 

The  total  grown  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  was  about 
115,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  §17,000. 

]V/ieat.^  —  Franklin  County,  7456  bushels;  Hampden 
County,  182  bushels;  Hampshire  County,  2946  bushels. 
Franklin  and  Hampshire  Counties  produced  three-fourths  of 
the  total  amount  grown  in  the  State. 

The  total  value  of  farm  propertj^,  including  lands,  buildings, 
fruit-trees  and  vines,  domestic  animals,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments thereon,  was  as  follows  :  Franklin  County,  $13,511,984  ; 
Hampden  County,  §16,500,860;  Hampshire  County,  §14,379,- 
380. 

The  total  number  of  hired  persons  employed  in  agricultural 
operations  in  each  of  the  counties  was  as  follows:  Franklin 
County — 3086;  total  wages  paid,  $324,490,  Hampden  County 
— 3049;  total  wages  paid,  §445,226.  Hampshire  County — 
2985  ;  total  wages  paid,  §385,551, 


VALUATIOX  AND  PRODrCTS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  MASS.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  1875, 


Personal 
Property, 


■o    1     i  *       fn  *  1  -ir  1  Manufactures  I  Agricultiu'e  and  n,  *  i  n    j  * 

Keal  Kstate,     Total  Valuation.  Fisheries.         Mining.         ^"^^^  Products. 


Amherst   8740,745 

Belchertown   151,820 

Chesterfield   87,453 

CummingtoD   143,025 

EastbamptOD   834,654 

Enfield   291,510 

Goshen   29,794 

Granby   103,242 

Greenwich   85,760 

Hadlev   275,117 

Hatfield   398,929 

Huntington   137,640 

Middletield   156,250 

Northampton   2,242,989 

Pelham   26,096 

Plainfield   47,350 

Prescott   30,648 

Soutb  Hadley   361,312 

Soatbampton   77,687 

Ware   482,770 

Westbampton   42,910 

Williamsburg   424,511 

Worthington   88,837 

Totals   87,261,049 


$1,896,705 
848,228 
220,170 
297,817 

1,570,879 
375.390 
108,028 
399,009 
205,360 

1,121,987 
820,085 
375,585 
216,410 

5,627,900 
150,494 
133,460 
172,110 

1,407,285 
417,637 

1,239,470 
260,259 
756,855 
267,453 


$18,888,676 


$2,637,450 

1,000,048 
307,623 
440,842 

2,405,5.'?3 
666,900 
137,822 
602,251 
291,120 

1,397,104 

1,219,014 
513,225 
372,660 

7,870,889 
176,590 
180,810 
202,758 

1,768,597 
495,324 

1,722,240 
303,169 

1,181,366 
356,290 


$26,149,625 


S497, 
138, 
19, 
109, 
1,968, 
372, 
4, 
26, 
43, 
207, 
65, 
114, 
97, 
3,673, 

9, 
16, 
9, 

1,066, 
60, 

1,957, 
16, 
299, 
27, 


526 
152 
904 
496 
165 
361 
760 
988 
794 
346 
200 
112 
089 
063 
225 
685 
260 
428 
669 
611 
698 
935 
110 


$10,797,556 


$263,926 
303,662 
84,626 
111,755 
140,127 
111,353 
62,344 
191,816 
73,669 
492,661 
413,426 
83,418 
64,865 
317,408 
68,663 
74,.395 
60,403 
164,173 
184,796 
200,863 
114,797 
108,741 
161,928 


$3,833,484 


$761,461 
441,814 
104,630 
221,251 

2,108,282 
483,714 
57,094 
218,804 
117,363 
699,896 
478,626 
197,630 
161,944 

3,990,471 
67,778 
91,080 
69,663 

1,220,601 
261,466 

2,158,474 
131,495 
408,676 
189,038 


$14,631,040 


VALUATION  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  FRANKLIN  CO.,  MASS.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  187-5, 


Towns, 


Asbfield  

BernardstOD, 

Buckland  

Charlemont .. 

Coleraine  , 

Conway  

Deerfield  

Erving  

Gill  

Greenfield  

Hawley  

Heath  

Leverett  

Leyden  

Monroe  

3Iontagtje .... 
New  ,Salem... 
Kortbfield,... 

Orange  , 

Howe  

Sbelburoe  

Sbutesbury ... 
.Sunderland... 

Warwick  

Wendell   

Wbately  


Personal 
Property. 

Beal  Estate, 

Total  Valuation. 

Manufactures 
and  Fisheries, 

Agriculture  and 
Mining, 

Total  Products, 

$142,173 

$387,744 

$529,917 

$12,860 

$142,806 

.$155,666 

87,094 

314,044 
505,874 

401,1.38 

103,700 

114,490 

218,190 

100,536 

606,410 

433,765 

117,265 

661,030 

69,249 

285,126 

354,374 

38,750 

118,347 

167,097 

192,888 

491,570 

684,458 

390,622 

183,900 

674,522 

254,049 

564,244 

818,293 

333,430 

235,296 

668,726 

295,276 

1,044,766 

1,340,042 

312,720 

410,166 

722,886 

7.6,767 
78,815 

242,292 

318,059 

272,145 

34,210 

306,365 

391,691 

470,506 

18,500 

148,348 

166,848 

853,321 

1,969,665 

2,822,986 

479,621 

170,8-10 

650,461 

3.3,535 

123,685 

157,220 

7,070 

71,299 

78,369 

38,112 

163,210 

191,322 

9,630 

86,714 

96,,344 

62,105 

255,405 

317,510 

32,004 

84,200 

116,204 

36,089 

171,042 

207,131 

2,454 

96,260 
23,071 

97,714 
24,771 

8,062 

39,715 

47,777 

1,700 

450,200 

1,598,600 

2,048,800 

1,478,446 

176,186 

1,65.3,6.32 

69,960 

257,270 

327,230 

44,550 

89,916 

134,466 

107,255 

696,819 

704,074 

79,456 
807,242 

267,021 

346,476 

302,675 

1,09.3,125 

1,395,800 

84,990 

892,232 

38,174 

141,445 

179,619 

16,202 

70,761 

85,963 

215,417 

661,424 

866,841 

193,306 

164,943 

358,249 

21,025 

164,525 
378,428 

185,550 

11,357 

64,942 

66,299 

61,865 

440,293 

800 

184,620 

185,320 

44,804 

221,232 

266,036 

86,810 

72,026 

158,836 

21,228 

167,460 

178,688 

68,035 

46,006 

114,040 

190,121 

529,240 

719,361 

67,700 

172,473 

240,173 

$3,849,795 

$12,729,640 

$16,579,435 

$5,301,874 

$3,418,995 

$8,720,869 

*  According  to  State  census  1875, 
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VALUATION  AND  I'lloDHCTS  OK  HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  MASS.,  POR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  1875. 

MitiMifiictinoH 


CiTiKH  ANI>  Towns. 


Agiiwam    

ItlaiidCord  

liriiiiliold    

(!lu'stor  

Cliioopcc  t 

(ilniiivillo  

lldllaiKl  

Ilolyoko  

Ii(>ii;5incadi)W   

Ludlow  

Monson  

Montgomery   

Palmer  

Russell  

Sonthwick  

S|)rin<;licld   

Tolland  

AVales  

Westficld  

AVest  Springfield  

VVilbraham  i'  

Totals  


I'crHonal 
I'iopui  ty. 

$L'7I,1)(1I 
1  IL'.IOO 
]L".I,4  10 
!)l,()2.0 
l,8;i;i,97.5 

Ki.y.or 

2,889,882 
182,340 
121,811 
.320,92.') 
28,919 
fi:i(i,IS7 
107,139 
121,885 

8,398,912 
6S,4fi4 
163,535 

1,946,085 
319,153 
202,343 


$18,057,202 


Real  Katato. 

$897,950 
291,915 
430,050 
435,04  7 

3,041,8(10 
315,808 
120,190 

6,791,245 
849,695 
445,207 

1,017,380 
11 2,807 

1,237,475 
310,446 
458,097 
31,125,000 
198,866 
284,415 

5,364,590 

2,487,159 
756,012 


$57,576,840 


Total  Valuation. 

$1,172,91  I 
407,315 
565,490 
629,072 

6,476,835 
505,172 
137,147 

9,681,127 

1,031,935 
666,578 

1,338,311 
141,726 

1,87.3,662 
423,585 
579,982 
,39,524,572 
267,330 
447,960 

7,299,075 

2,800,312 
958,355 


$75,634,042 


and  KiHliuriiiH, 

$177,000 
44,375 
103,438 
184,496 
4,035,600 
68,280 
2,069 
8,788,300 
159,040 
253,800 
1,270,000 
3,043 
1,856,218 
181,500 
63,058 
12,483,010 
82,540 
904,603 
3,440,358 
021,098 
904,802 


$35,692,824 


Agrioulturo  and 
Mining. 


$314,094 
163,856 
169,302 
104,271 
214,799 
122,860 
33,056 
63,340 
261,936 
149,776 
312,370 
54,331 
163,472 
34,848 
227,966 
248,903 
62,818 
48,998 
302,900 
141,299 
290,999 


$3,546,183 


Total  I'loductH. 


.$491,094 
208,231 
272,740 
288,767 

4,250,399 
191,140 
3.5, 1  1 5 

8,861,046 
420,975 
403,676 

1,582,370 
57,974 

2,018,690 
210,.348 
291,014 
12,731,913 
146,358 
953,601 

3,809,258 
762,997 

1,255,801 


$39,239,007 


Manufactures  of  Hampshire  County.f 

Numlierof  Capital    Value  of  Goods 

-Towns.                              Estaiilislmiunts.  Invested.  Produced. 

Amherst                                          41)  |-204,:«5  $407,4(14 

Beleliertown                                    2.t  08,275  130,952 

Chesterfield                                     10  31,.500  19,154 

Cumuiington                                    20  95,250  104,271 

Easthampton                                   17  1,020,375  1,883,005 

Enfield                                           11  240,600  307,981 

Goshen                                             5  3,800  4,350 

Granhy                                             3  7,800'  13,450 

Greenwich                                        6  15,800  34,894 

Hadley                                            13  71,000  201,295 

Hatfield                                            4  32,100  62,700 

Huntluffton                                       5  8O,.50O  108,300 

MiddleHeld                                        4  89,100  90,789 

Northampton                                   3G  1,090,300  3,179,190 

Pelham                                             2  8,000  9,22.5 

Plainfield                                          7  9,000  9,150 

Prescott                                            2  4,000  9,200 

South  Hadley                                  15  909,972  1,028,353 

Southampton                                   13  15,100  61,775 

Ware                                              31  1,253,750  1,930,100 

Westhampton                                    7  24,941)  14,173 

■Williamsburg                                    8  223,.500  29.5,100 

Worthington                                    13  23,.5.50  22,277 

Totals                                      297  Si;,718,547  $9,993,217 

Manufactures  of  Franlilin  County.^ 

Number  of  Capital     Value  of  Goods 

Towns.                             Establishments.  Invested.  Produced. 

Ashfield                                            4  S13,.5(l()  $9,091 

Bernanlstm                                       4  40,(X)0  K7,IXR) 

Buckland                                          8  317,000  420,105 

Charleraont                                      13  14,975  32,7.50 

Coleraine                                          8  350,01)0  390,622 

Conway                                             7  22.5,700  284,150 

Deei-field                                          12  75,100  297,700 

Erving                                             9  291,200  2l!fi,925 

Gill                                                  1  78,300  17,000 

Greenfield                                        40  3.54,800  308,634 

Hawley                                           10  5,425  6,670 

Heath                                                4  3,900  9,630 

Leverett                                          14  22,0.50  32,004 

Leyden                                             3  2,900  2,454 

Monroe                                             6  2,200  1,700 

Montague                                        24  1,.504,.589  1,364,736 

New  Salem                                        8  10,400  40,550 

Northfield                                        18  28,080  .59,855 

Orange                                            23  .569,100  782,149 

Kowe.                                               7  7,780  12,087 

.Shelbnrne                                       18  113,641  178,790 

Shutesbury                                       8  7,975  10,057 

Siinderlan'd                                       1  900  800 

Warwick                                         14  38,400  86,810 

Wendell                                            (i  2K,.500  67,785 

Whately                                        «  14,700  67,ooo 

Totids                                      282  $4,127,715  $4,843,117 

Manufactures  of  Hampden  County.f 

Number  of  Capital      Value  of  Goods 

Towns.                           E.stablishments.  Invested.  Pi'oduced. 

Agawiim                                        3  $171,478  $177,000 

Blanilliird,                                       11  18,101)  33,525 

Miimtield                                      10  4(),.5.50  102,588 

Chester                                        19  185,.530  174,.541 

Chicoiiee                                       71  1,965,146  3,781,903 

Grativille                                      13  47,575  05,680 

Holland                                         4  1,8.50  1,459 

Holyoko                                       28  6,8(;2,000  8,737,806 


'  Ini  luding  the  town  of  Hampden,  foiined  1S7S. 


t  OoimuB  of  1875. 


Number  of  Capital      Value  of  Goods 

Towns.                        Estalliehments.  Invested.  Produced. 

Longmeadow                                9  $1.51,300  $149,306 

Ludlow                                          4  201,500  2.53,000 

Monson                                      10  279,:;oo  1,179,275 

Montgomeiy                                   2  1,700  3,643 

Palmer                                         22  947,200  1,7.51,151 

Kussell                                          4  156,000  170,000 

Southwick                                    13  13,.338  49,308 

Springfield                                  251  5,-395,213  10,089,842 

Tolland                                          6  16,100  82,540 

Wales                                           12  247,750  895,475 

West  Springfield                             6  685,000  609,905 

Westfield                                    121  1,662,938  3,240,276 

Wilbraham                                   14  709,560  942,752 

Totals   033       $19,705,118  $32,504,175 

The  number  of  steam-engines  in  use  in  Franklin  County- 
was  28,  with  actual  horse-power  of  1406 ;  the  number  of 
water-wheels  was  267,  with  8580  horse-power.  The  number 
of  steam-engines  in  Hampden  County  was  137,  of  5989  actual 
horse-power ;  water-wheels,  285,  with  14,472  horse-power. 
Number  of  steam-engines  in  Hampshire  County,  56,  of  3716 
horse-power;  of  water-wheels,  246,  representing  6416  horse- 
power. ^ 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  Franklin  County 
was  3115;  total  annual  wages,  $1,346,125;  in  Hampden 
County,  19,496;  wages,  $8,844,270;  in  Hampshire,  5807; 
wages  paid,  $2,259,986. 

The  principal  manufactures  were  firearms,  agricultural 
implements,  artisans'  tools,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  food  prep- 
arations, furniture,  lumber,  machinery,  metals  and  metallic 
goods,  paper,  printing  and  publishing,  tobacco,  woolen  goods, 
wooden  ware,  worsted  goods,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Schools. — Some  account  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  several  towns  and  cities,  including  those  of 
various  kinds  and  grades. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  State  census  for  1875  : 

The  total  number  of  public  schools  in  Franklin  County  was 
219,  and  total  valuation  of  property,  $208,015;  number  of 
private  schools,  9;  total  valuation  of  property,  $26,155;  the 
total  attendance  of  all  ages,  5792;  the  total  number  of  illiter- 
ates was  842,  of  whom  698  were  foreign-born. 

Harnjiden  Comity. — Number  of  public  schools,  214;  valua- 
tion of  property,  $1,136,154;  number  of  private  schools,  16; 
value  of  property,  $195,435;  total  attendance,  all  ages,  15,717  ; 
total  illiterates,  9195,  of  whom  7942  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Hu7)i]>shire  County. — Number  of  public  schools,  209  ;  valua- 
tion of  property,  $383,039;  number  of  private  schools,  31; 
value  of  property,  $763,515  ;  total  attendance,  all  ages,  8789  ; 
total  illiterates,  2288,  of  whom  1998  were  foreign-born. 

LiBRAKiKS. — The  number  of  public  libraries,  volumes, 
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yearly  circulation,  and  value  of  buildings  in  the  three  counties 
■was  a*  follows : 

Franklin  Cotitity. — Xuniberof libraries,  10;  volumes,  15,824; 
yearly  circulation,  -56,907  ;  value  of  library  buildings,  §8000. 

Hampden  County. — Number  of  libraries,  5  ;  number  of  vol- 
umes, 14,350;  circulation,  20,656;  value  of  buildings,  §2500. 

Hampshire  County. — Xumber  of  libraries,  8;  number  of 
volumes,  25,256 ;  circulation,  77,435 ;  value  of  buildings, 
?80.000. 

Of  public  and  private  school  libraries.  Franklin  County  had 
1.  ■Kxxh.  a  circulation  of  1050;  Hampden  County  6,  with  a 
circulation  of  2783 ;  and  Hampshire  2,  with  a  nominal  circu- 
lation. 

Of  scientific  and  artistic  libraries,  there  were  1  in  Franklin, 
■with  120  volumes ;  1  in  Hampden,  ■with  7700  volumes  ;  and  1 
in  Hampshire,  ■with  1800  volumes. 

Of  association  libraries,  Franklin  had  6,  containing  12,330 
volumes  ;  Hampden  5,  containing  about  40,000  volumes  ;  and 
Hampshire  4,  with  3716  volumes. 

Hampden  also  had  5  private  circulating  libraries,  containing 
3705  volumes. 

Hampshire  County  also  had  1  college  library,  with  30,406 
volumes,  with  an  endowment  fund  of  §33,000,  and  value  of 
library  buildings,  §10,000. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

VALLEY  AND  COUNTY  AGRICULTTJEAL  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS—HAMPSHIRE,  FBANKLIN,  AND  HAMP- 
DEN AGBICULTUHAL  SOCIETY.* 

HAMPSHIRE,  FRAXKLIX,  AXD  HAMPDEN  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETTT. 

This  society  was  organized  on  the  22d  of  January,  1818, 
and  included  the  territory  of  the  three  river-counties. 

The  officers  chosen  at  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in  North- 
ampton and  very  largely  attended,  were  Hon.  Joseph  Lyman, 
President;  Josiah  Dwight,  Secretary;  and  J.  D.  Whitney, 
Treasurer.  Committees  upon  Agriculture,  Domestic  Animals, 
and  Manufactures  were  appointed,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  was  subscribed  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  act  incorporating  the  society  was  passed  in  February, 
1818.  and  the  first  meeting  subsequently  was  held  on  the  5th 
of  May  following,  at  the  court-house  in  Northampton,  at 
which  time  the  organization  was  completed.  Measures  were 
also  taken  to  provide  for  a  cattle-show,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  14th  and  l-5th  of  October  following.  The  premium- 
list  included  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  silver-plate. 

About  the  year  1835  great  interest  began  to  be  manifested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  mulberry-plant,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  domestic  silk  therefrom ;  but,  from  climatic  and 
other  causes,  the  attempts  to  make  it  a  profitable  industry 
were  within  a  few  years  abandoned. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  1847  there  was  a  display  of  three 
hundred  head  of  horned  cattle,  many  of  them  imported,  and 
the  fair  was  a  marked  success.  At  this  exhibition  there  was 
also  a  remarkable  display  of  fine  blooded  horses,  there  being 
ninety-six  entered,  many  of  them  of  the  justly-celebrated 
Justin  Morgan  breed.  The  first  noted  horse  of  this  fine  breed 
was  the  -  Ju.=tin  Morgan'-  which  was  raised  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  taken  to  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1798, 
and  from  whom  nearly  all  the  fine  stock  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  has  descended. 

At  the  fair  of  1847  were  also  present  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  yokes  of  working-oxen.    There  was  in  addition 


*  For  aaxmnU  of  eercral  minor  eodetiex  in  various  parts  of  the  three  coun- 
ti<«,  ni/t  herein  mentioned,  see  hijrt/jry  of  the  respective  tjv/ns  where  their 
groaods  or  headrjnartere  are  Io';ated. 


a  fair  display  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, — apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  grapes. 

In  1857  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  on  exhibi- 
tion,— a  greater  number  than  ever  before, — and  the  "show 
of  fruit  was  magnificent." 

From  the  date  of  its  organization  down  to  the  year  1857 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  were  held  on  Main 
Street,  at  the  head  of  King  Street,  in  Northampton,  and  on 
the  common  near  the  cemetery,  and  the  town-hall  was  used 
for  the  display  of  domestic  manufactures. 

In  1856  the  society  purchased  fourteen  acres  and  sixty 
square  rods  of  land  on  North  Street,  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  which  was  inclosed  with  a  sub- 
stantial fence,  and  a  trotting-course,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
laid  out  and  made  ready  for  use.  The  necessary  sheds  and 
buildings  were  erected  and  fitted  up,  and  the  whole  amount 
expended  was  four  thousand  and  four  dollars  and  sixty-one 
cents. 

For  a  number  of  j^ears  following  the  exhibitions  of  stock 
were  held  on  this  ground,  while  the  domestic  manufitetures 
were  displayed  in  the  town-hall.  In  1861  the  society  voted 
to  erect  a  hall  on  the  grounds,  so  that  every  part  of  the  ex- 
hibition could  be  together ;  and  a  suitable  building,  costing 
two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  was  completed  the  follow- 
ing year.  Since  that  time  the  exhibitions  have  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

In  the  year  1872  two  additional  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  grounds  on  the  north  were  purchased;  the  track  was 
lengthened  and  graded  anew,  the  hall  moved  to  a  better 
location  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  lot,  the  cattle-sheds 
and  pens  removed  and  rebuilt,  and  everything  put  in  excel- 
lent order.  The  cattle-sheds  are  sulficient  to  accommodate 
about  80  head  under  cover,  and  the  grounds  have  been  re- 
cently supplied  with  abundance  of  water  from  the  town  aque- 
duct. 

In  1874  the  experiment  was  tried  of  holding  the  fair  during 
three  consecutive  days,  which  proved  very  successful,  and  has 
been  continued.  The  premiums  paid  in  1875  amounted  to 
about  §1200. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  society,  and  the  date  of  their 
election  from  its  formation  to  the  present : 

Presidents. — Hon.  Joseph  Lyman,  elected  1818  ;  Hon.  I. 
C.  Bates,  elected  1826;  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle,  elected  1830; 
Joseph  G.  Coggswell,  Esq.,  elected  1833;  Hon.  Samuel  La- 
throp,  elected  1835;  Hon.  I.  C.  Bates,  elected  1840;  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Dickinson,  elected  1841;  Wells  Lathrop,  Esq.,  elected 
1845;  President  Hitchcock,  elected  1847;  Hon.  William 
Clark,  elected  1849;  Paoli  Lathrop,  Esq.,  elected  1852;  Hon. 
Elisha  Edwards,  elected  1857  ;  T.  G.  Huntington,  Esq.,  elected 
1859;  Henry  S.  Porter,  Esq.,  elected  1863;  Milo  J.  Smith, 
Esq.,  elected  1866;  Elnathan  Graves,  Esq.,  elected  1870;  A. 
P.  Peck,  elected  1872;  A.  T.  Judd,  elected  1873;  J.  H. 
Stebbins,  elected  1874 ;  J.  H.  Demond,  elected  1877  ;  H.  C. 
Haskell,  elected  1879. 

Secretaries. — Jona.  H.  Lyman,  chosen  1818;  Joseph  Strong, 
1821 ;  Daniel  Stebbins,  1823  ;  Harvey  Kirkland,  1840 ;  S.  L. 
Hinckley,  1847;  W.  O.  Gorham,  1850;  Benj.  Barrett,  1854; 
John  W.  Wilson,  1855;  Horace  J.  Hodges,  1856;  H.  K. 
Starkweather,  1859;  A.  Perry  Peck,  1865;  L.  C.  Ferry,  1872. 

Addresses  have  been  delivered  at  the  annual  cattle-show 
and  fairs  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden  Agri- 
cultural Society  as  follows:  1818,  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  ; 
1819,  Hon.  Joseph  Lyman  ;  1820,  Hon.  Jonathan  A.  Lyman  ; 
1821,  Hon.  Epaphras  Hoyt ;  1822,  Hon.  John  Mills;  1823, 
Hon.  I.  C.  Bates ;  1824,  Hon.  George  Grennell ;  1825,  Hon. 
W.  B.  Calhoun  ;  1826,  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle ;  1827,  President 
Hitchcock;  1828,  Patrick  Boies,  Esq.;  1829,  Festus  Foster, 
Esq. ;  1830,  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen  ;  1831,  Hon.  Sam'l  F.  Dick- 
inson ;  1832,  Hon.  Myron  Lawrence ;  1833,  Rev.  Henry  Cole- 
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miiii  ;  in;!  I,  lldii.  Silliuicl  Liltlinip;  iHUr),  Key,  .loliii  Todd; 
18;!(i,  lloii.  (icin-fic  T.  Diivis;  \K',7,  lion.  Osiiiyii  |{iik(;r ; 
1888,  Ilov.  llom-y  Cidriniiii  ;  isaii,  Hon.  W.  W.  Hate;  1840, 
Rev.  Henry  Colcinnn  ;  1841,  I'l-ol".  W.  C.  Fowlor;  184'2,  Kov. 
.Jolin  Todd;  184li,  Hon.  Oluivlo.s  Jliidson;  1844,  Hon.  .losiiih 
Qiiincy,  .Ir.  ;  184r),  I'rcsident  H itclicock  ;  18411,  John  S. 
Skinner,  K.sq.  ;  1847,  I'rof.  Clins.  IT.  Sliopnrd  ;  1848,  I'rof. 
.lolm  I'.  Norton;  ]84!>,  I'roC  Jolin  P.  Norton;  18r,(),  Dr. 
J)Mniel  Leo;  1851,  Ur.  Daniel  Lee;  1852,  ,lolin  S.  Ooiild, 
Esq.;  1858;  William  S.  King,  Esq.;  1854,  I'rof.  .1.  A. 
NrsIi  ;  1855,  Solon  liobin.son,  Esq.  ;  1857,  Hon.  A.  il.  Hul- 
loek ;  1858,  George  13.  Loring,  M.D.  ;  1850,  Hon.  Josiah 
t^niney,  Jr.  ;  18B0,  E.  Porley  Poorc,  Jisq.  ;  1801,  William  G. 
(Joldthwaite ;  1802,  llev.  F.  D.  Huntington;  1803,  Judge 
Thomas  Russell;  1804,  Hon.  Darwin  E.Ware;  18G5,  Hon. 
Daniel  Needhum  ;  1800,  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.  ;  1807,  Hon. 
Daniel  Needhani;  1808,  Hon.  Charles  Delano;  1870,  Rieh- 
ard  Goodman,  Esq.;  1871,  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne ;  1872, 
Rev.  Dr.  Seelye  ;  1873,  Prof.  Parker  ;  1874,  H.  M.  Burt. 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

About  the  year  1843  the  project  of  establishing  a  cattle- 
show  or  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Hampden  County  was  di.scussed  hy  some  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers in  the  central  portions  of  the  county,  which  procedure 
eventuated  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  chartered  or- 
gaization.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1844,  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  "  Hampden  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, — 

"  Sec.  I. — William  B.  Oalhoun,  Forbes  Kyle,  D.  W.  Willard,and  their  associates 
and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  coi"poration,  by  the  name  of  the  Hampden 
County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  in  the  County  of  Hampden,  by  premiums  and  other  means. 

"  Sec.  II. — And  said  corporation  may  hold  and  manage  real  estate  not  exceed- 
ing in  value  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  a  like 
sum,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

Tlie  first  meeting  under  tlie  charter  was  convened  at  the 
call  of  the  president,  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1844.  It  was  numerously  attended  by  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  county.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  of  which 
the  following  are  some  of  the  provisions  : 

"  Any  male  may  become  a  member  of  this  society  by  pay- 
ing into  its  treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  any  female 
by  paying  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

"  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  tlie  third  Wednes- 
day in  December  of  each  year,  for  the  election  of  officers,  etc. 

"  All  animals,  to  be  entitled  to  premiums,  must  have  been 
owned  or  kept  for  three  months  previous  to  the  annual  ex- 
hibition within  the  county." 

At  the  first  election  the  following  were  the  officers  chosen  : 
Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  President;  thirteen  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  James  R.  Crooks,  Treasurer  ;  D.  M.  Bryant,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  June,  1844,  it  was  determined  to  hold 
the  first  cattle-show  and  fair  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  the 
16th  and  17th  days  of  October,  1844;  provided,  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  should  before  that  time  contribute  six  hundred 
dollars  to  the  society's  funds. 

The  fair  was  held  at  the  appointed  time,  and  was  considered 
a  great  success.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  an  attract- 
ive display  of  stock.  The  premiums  paid  at  this  exhibition 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $269. 

In  1852  the  amount  paid  in  premiums  had  risen  to  $485.,  In 
1855  the  society  numbered  over  500  members,  and  had  accu- 
mulated a  permanent  fund  of  |i4860. 

The  society  has  had  a  total  membership  of  about  1000,  which 
have  been  distributed  among  the  various  towns  of  the  county 
as  follows:  Agawam,  21  members;  Blandford,  2;  Briinfield,  1 ; 
Chicopee,  88;  Chester,  5;  Granville,  1  ;  Holyoke,  16;  Long- 
nieadow,  33;  East  Longmeadovv,  22 ;  Ludlow,  10;  Monson, 


12;  Montgomery,  1  ;  Palmer,  12;  KiishcII,  2;  Springfield,  520; 
WcstSpringfi(dd,  02 ;  South  wick,  5;  Tolland,  1  ;  Westfic^ld,  44; 
Wiibraiiam,  28;  Hampden,  18;  n()n-r('Hi(l(!ntH of  the  county,  78. 

The  following-inimed  individmils  have?  hi'(;i\  officers  in  tlie 
ord(^r  of  rank  and  .service;: 

J'n'su/nif.'i. — Hon.  William  \i.  (Jallioun,  Hon.  John  Mills, 
Hon.  Josiah  Hooker,  Thomas  J.  Shepli(;rd,  Francis  Brewer, 
Horace  M.  Sessions,  Hon.  G<!org(!  liliss,  Hon.  Chester  W. 
('ha])in,  Phineas  Stedman,  William  J5irnie,  Hon.  Eliphalet 
Trask,  George  Dwight,  Norman  T.  J^eonard,  Esq.,  William 
Pynchon,  Charles  L.  Buel. 

SecrctarieH. — D.  M.  Bryant,  Hon.  H<Miry  Vos(;,  Samuel  Par- 
sons, A.  A.  Allen,  J.  Newton  Bagg. 

Treasurer.^. — James  W.  Crooks,  Jiimes  Brewer,  A.  A. 
Allen,  R.  E.  Ladd,  J.  Newton  Bagg,  J.  S.  McElwain,  J.  E. 
Russell,  E.  S.  Bachelder. 

The  society  elects  a  delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture once  in  three  years,  and  an  annual  report  is  published 
under  direction  of  the  secretary. 

HAMPDEN  HARVEST  CLUB. 

This  society  was  organized  on  the  11th  of  December,  1857, 
at  the  house  of  George  M.  Atwater, — "  Rockrimmon  Farm," — • 
at  which  time  the  following  persons  were  present:  from  Spring- 
field, J.  H.  Demond,  A.  W.  Stacy,  George  M.  Atwater ;  from 
Chicopee,  Phineas  Stedman,  H.  J.  Chapin,  and  Benjamin  H. 
Stedman. 

The  first  president  was  Phineas  Stedman,  and  the  first 
secretary  George  M.  Atwater. 

In  October,  1858,  the  club  was  reorganized,  with  Phineas 
Stedman,  President,  and  J.  N.  Bagg,  Secretary.  A  lecture 
committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  William  Birnie,  George 
M.  Atwater,  and  Phineas  Stedman,  and  a  series  of  bi-monthly 
meetings  inaugurated,  which  have  since  been  continued. 

At  the  last-mentioned  date  eighteen  members  were  admitted, 
as  follows :  William  Birnie,  Col.  Edward  Parsons,  Phineas 
Stedman,  H.  J.  Chapin,  George  M.  Atwater,  Wm.  Pynchon, 
A.  L.  McKinstry,  J.  H.  Demond,  A.  W.  Stacy,  B.  H.  Sted- 
man, Richard  Bliss,  Reuben  Brooks,  J.  N.  Bagg,  Justin  Ely, 
Wilbur  Wilson,  Ethan  C.  Ely,  and  John  Chase. 

The  club  has  had  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence over  one  hundred  active  and  honorary  members.  In  the 
honorary  list  are  the  names  of  Chief-Justice  Chapman,  of 
Springfield ;  Hon.  C.  L.  Flint,  of  Boston  ;  Prof.  Levi  Stock- 
bridge,  of  Amherst;  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  of  New  York;  Col. 
J.  M.  Thompson,  of  Springfield;  Wells  Lathrop,  of  South 
Hadley;  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Springfield  ;  Maj.  Edward  Inger- 
soll,  of  the  U.S.A.  ;  and  Marvin  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  who 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  club  and  taken  an  active 
interest  in  its  deliberations. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1858,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of 
Boston,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  club  upon  the  subject  of 
milk-fiirming,  and  other  lectures  and  addresses  by  distinguished 
agriculturists  have  been  given  from  time  to  time. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  club,  the  presiding  officer  is  se- 
lected by  a  standing  committee  at  a  previous  meeting,  and 
elected  at  each  session.  The  secretarj-  and  committees  are 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  is  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  December  in  each  year. 

J.  Newton  Bagg,  of  West  Springfield,  the  present  secretary, 
has  held  the  offiice  for  twenty-one  years.  The  club  holds 
meetings  during  the  winter  months  at  the  residences  of  its 
members.  The  wives  of  the  members  are  always  invited,  and 
frequently  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

KRANKLIN  HARVEST  CLUB.*, 

The  earliest  "  Farmers'  Club"  organized  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  in  Massachusetts  was  a  town  club  in  Sunderland, 

*  Materials  from  an  address  delivered  by  L.  F.  Mellon,  Esq.,  Dec.  7, 1878. 
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Franklin  Co..  in  January.  1833.  with  twenty-three  mem- 
bers. 

The  Franklin  Harvest  Club  was  organized  at  the  3Iansion 
House,  in  Greenfield,  in  the  year  18-59.  Many  of  the  original 
members  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  and  questions  pertaining 
to  agriculture. 

The  first  officers  of  the  club  were  Thomas  J.  Field,  of 
Xorthfield.  President ;  Edward  W.  Stebbins,  of  Deeriield, 
Vice-President ;  Hon.  James  S.  Grinnell,  of  Greenfield,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  following  is  the  preamble  to  the  constitution :  ' '  W/icrens, 
The  experience  of  each  of  our  farmers  ought  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  since  free  conversation  in  a  social  gathering 
is  the  best  way  of  transmitting  information  to  each  other,  and 
since,  also,  associated  action  is  more  efl'ective  than  individual 
exertions  ;  we  hereby,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eliciting  and 
disseminating  agricultural  information,  agree  to  form  an 
agricultural  association,  to  be  called  the  '  Franklin  Harvest 
Club.  - 

Article  3  of  the  constitution  says  :  "  The  active  membership 
of  this  club  shall  never  exceed  twenty-two,  and  candidates 
shall  be  admitted  by  unanimous  ballot  after  being  proposed 
by  a  membership  committee.'' 

One  of  the  by-laws  provides  that  "refreshments  served  at  the 
meetings  of  the  club  shall  be  plain  and  unostentatious ;  and 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  other  than  those  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, shall  be  prohibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  club." 

The  active  membership  of  the  society  has  for  several  years 
included  many  of  the  most  prominent  agriculturists  of  the 
valley,  distributed  through  the  three  counties  of  Franklin, 
Hampshire,  and  Hampden,  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Merrimack,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  and  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut. Its  transactions  have  been  published  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers  throughout  the  country,  and  it  has  been  said  of  it 
that  "no  agricultural  organization  in  the  State  possesses  more 
dignity,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  than  the  Franklin  Har- 
vest Club.'' 

The  total  membership  since  its  organization  considerably 
exceeds  one  hundred,  representing  stock-raisers,  breeders  of 
special  lines  of  neat  cattle, — Durhams,  Devons,  Jerseys,  and 
Ayrshires, — market-gardeners,  and  fruit-growers. 

A  comparison  of  the  productions  of  the  county  for  the  last 
thirty  years  shows  considerable  improvement,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  society  has  very  likely  been  more  or  less  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  change  for  the  better.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  centres  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts has  caused  important  changes  in  some  of  the  chief  pro- 
ductions, and  led  to  the  cultivation  of  those  products  which 
were  more  immediately  in  demand  in  the  local  markets.  The 
best-paying  farms  are  those  situated  nearest  these  markets  ; 
and  the  production  of  butter,  in  particular,  has  increased  re- 
markably since  1855,  the  amount  now  produced  being  nearly 
double  what  it  was  then. 

In  1845  there  were  more  acres  of  corn  grown  in  the  three 
counties  of  the  valley  than  now,  but  the  yield  per  acre  has  in- 
creased in  Franklin  County  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  bushels  ;  in  Hamfishire,  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty- 
two  bushels  ;  and  in  Hampden,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  and  five-eighths  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Franklin  Har\'e,st  Club  elects  its  oflScers  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  December  each  year. 
The  following  are  the  present  ofiicers  :  President,  S.  Augustus 
Bat«;,  of  South  Hadley ;  Vice-President,  Joseph  P.  Felton, 
of  Greenfield;  Secretary,  L.  F.  Mellen,  of  West  Springfield. 

TBAXKLiy  COUXTT  AGKICTLTUKAL  .SOCIETY. 

This  important  agricultural  organization  grew  out  of  a 
voluntary  exhibition  held  at  Greenfield  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1849.     In  the  cours*i  of  that  T*5ar  subscriptions  were 
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obtained,  and  the  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  society  was  held,  for  the 
election  of  officers,  at  Greenfield,  on  the  13th  day  of  June, 
1850,  when  the  following  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  year : 
President,  Henry  W.  Clapp,  of  Greenfield ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Wm.  Bardwell,  of  Shelburne ;  Moses  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield ; 
Hon.  H.  W.  Cushman,  of  Bernardston ;  James  White,  of 
Northfield  ;  R.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Sunderland ;  Secretary,  W. 
T.  Davis,  of  Greenfield  ;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Hammond. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  received  at  the  time  of  organi- 
zation was  about  as  follows,  by  townships  :  Ashfield,  $24  ; 
Bernardston,  .?72  ;  Buckland,  $o  ■  Deerfield,  $104  ;  Coleraine, 
$10;  Greenfield,  $711;  Gill,  $10;  Northtteld,  $a4 ;  Rowe, 
$18;  Shelburne,  $159;  Sunderland,  $45;  Warwick,  $12; 
Wendell,  $13 ;  Charlemont,  $10 ;  Montague,  $5 ;  Orange, 
$100  ;  a  total  of  $1362. 

The  first  annual  cattle-show  and  fair  was  held  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1850,  and  was  a  very  successful  one.  The  an- 
nual meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  of  January,  1851,  when 
Henry  W.  Cushman  was  elected  president.  The  total  receipts 
for  1850,  as  reported  by  the  treasurer,  amounted  to  $1809.54. 
Annual  fairs  have  been  held  without  intermission  at  Green- 
field since  the  year  of  organization. 

The  society,  in  common  with  others  throughout  the  State, 
has  received  annually  from  the  State  the  sum  of  $600. 

The  first  purchase  of  grounds  for  permanent  occupation 
was  made  in  1860,  when  five  acres  of  land  were  bought  of 
Hon.  Almon  Brainerd  for  $2000.  In  1862  an  additional  five 
and  a  half  acres  were  purchased  of  the  same  party  for  $3000, 
making  a  total  of  ten  and  a  half  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5000. 
These  grounds  were  situated  on  the  Green  River  meadow, 
near  the  middle  turnpike  bridge,  and,  though  small,  answered 
fairly  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  trotting-track  was  laid  out,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  open  seats  and  cattle-pens  were  constructed,  and  a  few 
cheap  buildings  erected;  but  it  became  apparent,  with  the 
growing  interest  soon  manifested  in  the  annual  gatherings, 
that  more  spacious  grounds  were  a  necessity,  and  after  several 
years  of  agitation,  and  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  land 
by  the  new  line  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railway,  the 
property  was  finally  sold  at  auction  in  1876  to  John  Oster- 
hout  for  $7200,  who,  in  turn,  sold  to  Newell  Snow,  who 
disposed  of  about  one-third  subsequently  to  the  railroad 
company. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  to  dispose  of  the  old  and  purchase  new  grounds, 
consisted  of  Imla  K.  Brown,  T.  J.  Field,  G.  P,  Carpenter, 
Newell  Snow,  Christopher  Stebbins,  Carlos  Batchelder,  and 
N.  Austin  Smith. 

This  committee,  after  considerable  negotiation,  finally  pur- 
chased in  1876  of  various  individuals  about  thirty-three  and  a 
half  acres  of  finely-situated  land  in  what  is  known  as  "  Petty's 
Plain,"  a  half-mile  southwest  of  the  railway  station,  and  on 
the  southwest  side  of  Green  River.  The  location  is  every  way 
unexceptionable,  and  overlooks  the  Deerfield  Valley  and  the 
village  of  Greenfield.  The  original  cost  of  the  land  was 
$2571.70.  The  grounds  contain  a  beautiful  grove  of  about  five 
acres,  and  are  finely  and  most  conveniently  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  appliances,  including  excellent  water  furnished  from 
the  Greenfield  water-works,  and  one  of  the  best  half-mile 
tracks  in  the  State.  The  track  was  fitted  up  at  an  expense  of 
$1650.  The  total  outlay  for  all  purposes  has  been  between 
$9000  and  $10,000. 

The  whole  number  of  members  in  1851  was,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Cushman,  about  220. 

The  life-membership  at  the  present  time  (1879)  exceeds  2500, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  any  county  society  in  the 
State. 

The  amount  of  premiums  paid  at  the  last  annual  fair,  in 
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1878,  aiiKiiinlcd  to  a  (olnl  of  15!f)()n.2r)  on  sixteen  diflerent 
clauses  of  exhibits.  Of  tliis  sum  SiH^Ujurno  caT'i'icd  off  the 
largest  amount  of  any  one  town,  .fi242.75;  and  (Jrcenlield  came 
next,  with  $124.75.  Upon  lu^at  stock,  Sluilburno  VMunvvA 
$134,  and  Di^erlicld  came  n(!xt,  with  $1!!). 

The  value  of  the  property  now  owned  l)y  the  association  is 
about  $10,000,  and  its  liabilities,  in  tlie  shape  of  indebtedness, 
amount  to  $1780.82. 

OFFICKRH. 

Tlie  following  are  the  names  of  the  presidents  and  secretaries 
from  1850  to  1879,  inclusive: 

Presidents.— imo,  Henry  W.  Clapp,  of  Greenfield  ;  1851-50, 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Cushman,  of  Bernardston ;  1857,  Josiah 
Fogg,  of  Deerfield;  1858-59,  Z.  L.  Raymond,  of  Greenfield; 
18G0-G1,  Henry  W.  Clapp;  1862-63,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Cush- 
man; 1864-65,  Edward  W.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfteld ;  1866, 
Jo.seph  Anderson,  of  Shelburne  ;  1867-68,  Thomas  J.  Field,  of 
Northfield;  18G9,  Henry  Wells,  of  Shelburne ;  1870-71,  Wm. 
Keith,  of  Greenfield  ;  1872-73,  James  M.  Crafts,  of  Whately; 
1874-75,  Imla  K.  Brown,  of  Bernardston ;  1876-77,  D.  Or- 
lando Fisk,  of  Shelburne  ;  1878,  James  S.  Grinnell,  of  Green- 
field ;  1879,  James  S.  Grinnell,  of  Greenfield. 

The  secretaries  have  been:  1850-52,  W.  T.  Davis,  of  Green- 
fied  ;  1853-54,  Hon.  H.  G.  Parker,  of  Greenfield ;  1855,  Ed- 
ward F.  Raymond,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield;  1856-62,  James  S. 
Grinnell,*  of  Greenfield  ;  1863-65,  Austin  De  Wolf,  of  Green- 
field ;  1866-68,  Edward  B.  Lyman,  of  Greenfield;  1869-72,' 
Samuel  J.  Lyons,  of  Greenfield  ;  1873-76,  Francis  M.  Thomp- 
son, of  Greenfield  ;  1877-78,  John  A.  Aiken  ;  1879,  Henry  G. 
Nims,  of  Greenfield. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  BAK  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VAIiLEY.f 

Hon.  George  Bliss,  in  his  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Bar  of  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden  Counties,  de- 
livered at  Northampton,  Sept.  26,  1826,  divides  its  history 
into  four  periods,  viz. :  the  first,  extending  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Connecticut  River  colony  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1636,  to  1691,  in  which  latter  year  the  province  charter 
^f/^ls  granted  ;  the  second,  from  that  date  to  the  year  1743  ; 
the  third,  from  1743  to  1774,  v^fhen  the  courts  -were  suspended 
by  the  troubles  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony ; 
and  the  fourth  period  from  1774  down  to  1826,  and  in  which 
may  also  be  properly  included  whatever  is  worthy  of  record 
to  the  present  time. 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  Mr.  Bliss  makes  the  following 
observations  :  "The  first  settlers  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts were  by  no  means  destitute  either  of  natural  endow- 
ments or  literary  acquii-ements.  Some  of  them  were  distin- 
guished in  our  profession.  The  first  governor,  Winthrop, 
was  a  lawyer,  and  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  His  grandfather, 
also,  had  been  an  eminent  counselor.  His  posterity  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  were  much  distinguished.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the  special  object  of 
their  emigration,  and  the  business  in  which  they  were  inces- 
santly engaged  after  they  came  to  this  country,  prevented 
the  first  settlers  from  devoting  much  attention  to  the  forms  of 
legal  proceedings.  The  practice  of  law  in  England,  as  ex- 
hibited in  some  of  its  departments,  in  the  time  of  James  the 

*  In  1862  Mr.  Grinnell  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  chief  clerk  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  whore  ho  served  three  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  of  the  Patent  Office,  whore  ho  remained  fur  ten  years.  Ho  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  and  MassacliuHotts  Agricult\iral  Societies,  and  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Board  of  MuBsachusetts;  and  is  also  connected  with  other 
similar  associations.    See  chapter  on  the  BSr. 

f  The  three  following  chiiptcrs  have  been  compiled  largely  from  the  addresses 
of  Hon.  (jlcoige  Bliss,  IHai,  lh>n  William  G.  Biites,  IH?-!,  and  Hon.  Whiting  Gris- 
wcild,  ls7:i,  Hiipplcnientcil  with  such  addilions  as  we  have  been  idilo  to  make  I'lom 
information  gathered  from  various  authentic  sources. 


First  and  the  elder  Charles,  had  no  charms  for  the  Puritans 
in  gen(!ral,  or  the  emigrants  to  this  country  in  particular. 

"An  extensive  examination  of  tlu!  earliest  records  of  the 
colonies  of  I'lymouth  and  Mawsacliusetts  has  induced  me  to 
believe  that  our  ancestors  wen;  not  so  ignorant  of  tlie  princi- 
ples upon  which  justice  hud  been  administered  in  the  mother- 
country  as  some  have  asserted.  But  it  has  also  abundantly 
satisfied  me  that  they  were  either  in  a  great  degree  ignorant 
of  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  or  considered  tliern  of  very 
little  importance. 

"  During  our  first  period  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  lawyers  or  of  their  practice." 

The  first  administrator  of  justice,  and  the  first  person  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  Agawam  colony,  was 
its  first  magistrate  and  principal  business-man,  William 
Pynchon.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  also  a  magistrate ;  and  when 
the  General  Court  granted  him  and  his  associates  permission 
to  emigrate  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  it  also  constituted  him 
the  magistrate  of  the  new  colony. J 

Early  in  the  year  1639,  at  a  "  full  town-meeting"  held  at 
Agawam,  a  voluntary  association  was  formed,  and  the  people 
gave  Mr.  Pynchon  formal  authority  to  continue  until  the 
General  Court  should  provide  for  them.  This  movement  was 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  line  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  in  1638,  which  left  the  Hartford 
colony  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  State.  The  legis- 
lative proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  held  at  Hartford,  and  Agawam  was  repre- 
sented in  that  court. 

In  1641  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter,  "and  Pynchon  was  authorized  to  exer- 
cise an  extensive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction." 

The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  Boston, 
was  granted  in  difficult  and  weighty  cases. 

Mr.  Pynchon  continued  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  down 
to  the  year  1650,  §  at  which  date  he  was  suspended  from  his 
office  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  theological  pam- 
phlet by  him,  which  was  adjudged  as  heterodox. 

His  son-in-law,  Henry  Smith,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
but  both  he  and  Mr.  Pynchon  soon  after  returned  to  England. 
In  1652  a  joint  commission  was  given  to  three  persons,  of 
whom  .John  Pynchon  was  one,  having  similar  powers  before 
possessed  by  the  single  magistrate. 

In  1658  authority  was  given  to  the  commissioners  of 
Springfield  and  Northampton,  united,  to  hold  courts  alter- 
nately at  those  places  ;  and  by  the  same  authority  the  right 
of  appeal  was  granted  to  the  County  Court  at  Boston,  instead 
of  to  the  Court  of  Assistants.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  the  erection  of  Hampshire  County,  in  March,  1662. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  very  little  respect  shown  to 
the  lawyers  of  those  days,  and  the  business  of  the  profession 
was  anything  but  a  lucrative  one. 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  1663  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  the  profession  was  held  in  the  early 
days  and  the  manifest  determination  to  keep  it  in  the  back- 
ground. It  prohibits  every  person  "  who  is  a  usual  and  com- 
mon attorney  in  any  inferior  court"  from  being  admitted  to 
sit  as  a  deputy  in  the  General  Court,  and  the  regulation  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  expiration  of  that  charter. 

According  to  Mr.  Bliss,  the  earliest  record  of  attorneys 
admitted  to  practice  in  Hampshire  County  bears  date  Sep- 
tember, 1686.  The  parties  were  John  King,  of  Northampton, 
and  Samuel  Marshfleld  and  Jonathan  Burt,  Sr.,  of  Spring- 


X  In  explanation  of  Mr.  Pynchon's  powens  it  is  specifically  stated  that  his  au- 
thority "shall  extend  to  all  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Courts  of  Assistanis,  with  a  jury  of  six  num,  until  they  shall  have  a  greater  num- 
ber for  that  service." — llnii,  W.  O.  link's'  adtlreiin,  page  18. 

g  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Bates  miiltcs  this  dale  llif)l.  For  fmther  nolicu  of  Mr.  I'yn- 
clnni  see  general  chapters  of  oarly  hisl-ory  in  this  work.  . 
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field,  who  took  the  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  addition  to  these,  he  states  that  there  were  several 
others  incidentally  mentioned  as  attorneys,  though  there  is  no 
written  evidence  of  their  having  been  admitted  to  practice. 

There  seems  to  he  very  little  information  concerning  the 
legal  profession  on  record  during  the  colonial  period  from  1620 
to  1691,  when  the  new  charter  was  granted.  During  the 
second  period,  from  1691  to  171:3,  the  records  are  more  full 
and  explicit,  though  a  portion  of  them  are  missing;  but  it 
appears  certain  that  the  practice  of  the  law  throughout  Hamp- 
shire County,  and  probably  the  entire  province,  was  consider- 
ably improved. 

Touching  this  matter,  !Mr.  Bliss  says:  "There  were  some 
general  regulations  which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. A  Superior  Court  was  substituted,  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, for  a  Court  of  Assistants,  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
for  County  Courts. 

'•At  first  no  time  or  place  was  fixed  for  holding  the  Supe- 
rior Courts  in  the  county  of  Hampshire ;  but  appellate  juris- 
diction was  given  to  the  court  holden  at  Boston,  with  power 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  order  a  Superior  Court  to  be 
holden  in  the  county  as  occasion  should  require  ;  but  in  the 
year  1699  a  Superior  Court  was  ordered  to  be  holden  once  a 
year  at  Springfield  ;  and  in  the  year  1771  an  addtional  term  of 
that  court  was  directed  to  be  holden  annually  at  Northampton. 
These  courts  were  continued  without  interruption  till  all  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  county  were  stopped,  in  the  year  1774. 

"  By  a  law  passed  in  1692.  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  were 
expressly  authorized  to  establish  rules  of  practice.  At  the 
same  time  liberty  was  given  to  plaintilfsj  if  they  should  so 
elect,  in  all  cases  where  the  demand  exceeded  ten  pounds,  to 
institute  their  suits  at  first  in  the  Superi'or  Courts.  In  the 
year  1701  the  form  for  the  oath  of  an  attorney  was  prescribed, 
which  is  in  use  to  this  day.* 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  established  any  rules  of  practice,  except  one  alfect- 
ing  attorneys  living  out  of  the  province  and  practicing  in  our 
courts,  which  imposed  some  restraints  upon  them,  and  regu- 
lated the  costs  which  they  should  tax.  These  rules  also  pro- 
vided that  a  person  not  residing'  in  the  State  should  not  be 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  an  attornej^,  and  that  none  who 
had  not  taken  the  oath  should  tax  attorneys'  fees  ;  that  there 
should  be  no  costs  taxed  for  the  writ  from  the  clerk's  office. 
Xo  taxation  to  be  allowed  further  than  there  was  actual  at- 
tendance. An  attorney  might  elect  to  take  his  fees  or  his 
client's  travel  and  attendance,  but  not  both.  These  rules  were 
adopted  at  the  March  term  of  1728." 

Between  the  years  1694  and  1720  there  is  a  chasm  in  the 
court  records,  and  the  names  of  attorneys  practicing  during 
that  period  cannot  be  given.  Mr.  Bliss  mentions  John  Hug- 
gins  and  Christopher  Jacob  Lawton  as  being  residents  of 
Springfield  in  1686  and  subsequently,  and  as  having  consider- 
able practice, — probably  more  than  any  other  persons.  Hug- 
gins,  in  particular,  had  an  extensive  practice,  and  was  an 
attorney  of  excellent  information.  He  sul)sequently  removed 
to  Lower  Housatonic  fnow  Sheffieldj,  where  he  continued  in 
practice,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  declarations 
were  drawn  with  much  formality. 

Lawton  was  regularly  admitted 'in  1726,  but  very  little  is 
known  of  his  subsequent  career. 

Samuel  Partridge,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  court,  is  men- 
tioned as  an  attorney,  and,  after  the  year  1720,  as  chief-justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Among  the  prominent  men  mentioned  is  Timothy  Dwight, 
of  Northampton,  who  was  regularly  admitted  at  the  August 
term  in  1721,  "continuing  many  years  in  reputable  prac- 
tice," and  subsequently  held  the  office  of  judge.  The  names 
of  William  Pynchon  and  Josiah  Dwight,  of  Springfield, 

*1826. 


are  also  given,  but  the  date  of  their  admission  to  practice 
seems  not  to  have  been  known.  John  Ashley,  of  Westfield, 
was  admitted  in  1732,  and  at  the  March  term  of  1733  the 
names  of  Joseph  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Brookfield  (now  in  Wor- 
cester County),  and  Oliver  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  appear  of 
record.  There  is  no  mention  of  their  legal  acquirements  other 
than  that  shown  by  the  records. 

Cornelius  Jones,  a  resident  of  Springfield,  and  a  tailor  by 
trade,  is  mentioned  as  having  commenced  practice  as  a  petti- 
fogger in  1732 ;  was  regularly  admitted  in  1752,  and  con- 
tinued in  practice  down  to  1765.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
peculiar,  and  perhaps  eccentric,  in  his  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness, but,  notwithstanding,  had  about  as  much  practice  as 
any  attorney  of  his  day. 

It  would  appear,  from  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Bliss, 
that  the  attorneys  practicing  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
previous  to  1743  had  few  books,  and  those  not  the  most  valu- 
able. He  says,  "In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  three 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  been  prac- 
ticing attorneys, — Samuel  Partridge,  John  Ashley,  and  Henry 
Dwight.  At  a  later  period  Timothy  Dwight  and  Josiah 
Dwight  were  also  judges  ;  and  at  one  time,  after  the  year  1743, 
the  three  Dwights  above  named  were  on  the  bench  together. 

"■Though  there  is  plenary  evidence  that  the  practice  had 
been,  for  several  years  before  the  year  1748,  gradually  im- 
proving, yet  it  was  in  many  respects  incorrect,  and  knowledge 
of  legal  principles  was  imperfect.  Prom  that  time  both  were 
very  much  advanced.  This  ought  to  be  attributed  principally 
to  three  men, — Phinehas  Lyman,  of  Suffield,  John  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Springfield,  and  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton." 

Gen.  Phinehas  LymAn  was  born  at  Durham,  Conn.,  in 
1716,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  was  a  tutor  in 
that  institution  for  three  years.  In  1742  he  left  that  position, 
and  was  soon  after  admitted  to  practice  law,  probably  at  New 
Haven,  whence  he  came  to  Suffield,  then  considered  a  part  of 
old  Hampshire  County,  and  commenced  practice  in  1743.  His 
business  soon  became  extensive  for  those  days.  Mr.  Bliss  says  : 
"He  was  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  afterward  an  able 
politician  and  renowned  officer."  He  continued  in  practice 
until  1749,  at  which  date  Suffield  renounced  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  which  result  the  general,  according  to  his 
biographer,  Dr.  Dwight,  was  very  instrumental  in  bringing 
about,  though  what  the  motives  were,  which  impelled  him  to 
this  course,  are  left  to  conjecture. 

The  general  had  a  small  but  valuable  library,  including 
several  ancient  authors.  Prom  the  date  of  separation  between 
the  two  colonies,  he  probably  withdrew  from  practice  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  in  1755,  we  find 
him  holding  a  prominent  position  in  military  circles  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  and  the  same 
year  he  served  with  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  in  the  campaign  around 
Lake  George.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the  series  of 
battles  fought  on  the  8th  of  September  in  that  year,  and  when 
Sir  William  Johnson  was  wounded  took  the  command,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy  under  the  Baron  Dieskau,  who  lost  their 
commander  and  many  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

He  was  also  with  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  at 
the  capture  of  Crown  Point  by  Amherst  in  1759,  and  at  the 
surrender  of  Montreal  to  the  same  officer  in  September, 
1760.  In  1762  he  commanded  the  provincial  troops  in  the 
Havana  expedition.  Subsequently  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  endeavoring  to  procure 
grants  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  colony.  In  this  he  was  at  length  successful,  and, 
in  1775,  embarked  with  his  son  and  others  for  the  Mississippi 
country,  but  died  in  West  Florida,  on  his  way  thither,  in 
the  same  year. 

Worthington  and  Hawley  were  both  students  of  Gen.  Ly- 
man.   The  former  commenced  practice  in  1744,  and  the  latter 
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nlionl.  I71!*.  "  ('(iiilciii|Mirnrv  vvilli  t.licsc,  in  the,  curly  jmrl.  ol' 
tlu'ir  pnicticc^,  were,  Oliver  l*iir(.ri(lfj;(;,  ol'  I Iiitlii^ld,  ClmrlcK 
I'lu^lps,  ol'  llnilU^y,  .losiiili  Dwiu'lil.,  tlieii  ol'  Wcstlicld,  John 
Ashhiy,  ol'  Lower  lloiisiilouic,  iiiid  t!oi'nclius  .Joikjs,  ol'Siirinf;- 
fioUl.    Joiios  died  in  17(15." 

Tlio  followin;;-  list  of  l)arristers  and  attorneys  who  wciro 
practicing  at  the  closo  of  the  third  period,  in  1774,  is  from  Mr. 
Bliss'  address.  It  includes,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  names  of  five 
who  were  residents  of  Horkshiro  County,  but  who  practiced 
before  tlie  Superior  Courts  in  Hampshire  County  :  John  Wor- 
thini^ton,  of  Sjjrinn-ticid,  barrister;  .Joseph  Hawh^y,  of  North- 
ampton, barrister;  Charles  Phelps,  of  Iladley  ;  Moses  Bliss, 
of  Springfield,  barrister;  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barring- 
ton;  Simeon  Strong,  of  Amherst,  barrister;  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, of  Stockbridge ;  Timothy  Danielson,  of  Brimfield ; 
Elisha  Porter,  of  Hadley  ;  Jonathan  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  bar- 
rister ;  Daniel  Hitchcock,  of  Northampton  ;  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, of  Sheffield,  barrister  ;  Thomas  Bridgman  (qimre,  of 
Brimfield) ;  .Jonathan  Ashley,  of  Deerfield  ;  .John  Phelps,  of 
Westfleld ;  Justin  Ely,  of  "West  Springfield  ;  Samuel  Field, 
of  Deerfield;  Elijah  Williams,  of  Deerfield  ;  William  Bil- 
lings, of  Sunderland;  Samuel  Barnard,  of  Deerfield;  Wood- 
bridge  Little,  of  Pittsfleld  ;  Samuel  Fowler,  of  Westfield  ; 
John  Chester  Williams,  of  Hadley  ;  Caleb  Strong,  of  North- 
ampton, barrister ;  David  Noble,  of  Williamstown.  Several 
of  these,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss,  including  the  Williamses, 
Danielson,  Bridgman,  and  Hitchcock,  were  mostly  retired 
from  practice. 

Mr.  Bliss  observes  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Wor- 
thington  and  Hawley  "  the  practice  was  very  illiberal ;  techni- 
cal distinctions  were  much  in  vogue.  This  practice  continued 
for  some  time  after  their  admission,  but  it  seems  gradually  to 
have  gone  out  of  use,  and  a  more  free  and  liberal  course  was 
adopted. 

"  While  Worthington  and  Hawley  were  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  this  county  the  Bar  adopted  a  number  of  rules 
of  practice,  and,  among  others,  the  important  one  requiring 
three  years'  study  before  a  recommendation  for  admission 
should  be  given.  From  the  first  establishment  of  courts  to 
that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  rule,  no  settled,  uni- 
form practice,  on  this  subject.  Probably  the  courts  generally 
required  some  previous  study,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a 
year  had  been  many  times  required. 

"  This  rule  was  adopted  but  a  short  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  regulations  originated  with  the  Essex  Bar.  That 
county  has  always  been  among  the  foremost  in  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Some  respect- 
able members  of  the  Bar,  when  this  rule  as  to  admission  was 
proposed,  doubted  whether  the  term  of  study  was  not  too  long, 
but,  after  thorough  experiment,  became  well  satisfied  with  it." 

William  Pynchon,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  was  a  native  of  old 
Hampshire  County,  though  he  neither  studied  nor  practiced 
in  the  county  of  his  birth.  He  removed  to  Salem  in  1745,  and 
read  law  with  Mr.  Sewall.    He  died  in  1790. 

In  speaking  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  customs  of  the 
early  days,  Mr.  Bliss  remarks,  "After  the  Superior  Courts 
were  ordered  to  be  holden  in  this  county,  eminent  counsel  from 
Boston  very  frequently  attended.  The  appearance  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  that  period  was  adapted  to  fill  the  mind 
with  respect.  It  came  into  the  county  but  once  a  year,  and 
was  ushered  into  it  by  the  sheriff  with  his  posse.  The  dress  of 
the  judges  while  on  the  bench — their  robes  and  wigs — added 
to  the  majesty  of  their  appearance.  I  saw  the  court  when  a 
boy  ;  and  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  a  child,  I  feel  confident  that  no  earthly  tribunal 
could  inspire  greater  reverence  than  its  appearance  did  on  my 
mind.  I  must  believe  that  there  was  much  in  its  appearance 
well  adapted  to  command  veneraticm  and  respect.  The  attor-' 
neys  of  that  court  were  all  obliged  to  dress  in  black,  and  the 
barristers,  when  in  court,  to  wear  black  gowns.    To  mo  it  has 


been  a  Kubj(!ct  of  I'egret  that  no  peculiar  costume  has  been 
relainc;d  or  adojited  by  the  JJench  and  th(!  Bar.  Wh(^n  1  saw 
a  chief-justice  of  the  United  States  drc^ssed,  wliile  on  th(! 
bench,  in  a  drab  or  mixed  russet  suit,  it  appeai'(^<l  to  me  out  of 
character.  I  know  that  such  a  man  as  Chief-Justice  .Jay 
cannot  fail  to  command  respect  and  veneration,  but  we  ought 
not  to  reason  from  the  effect  produced  by  a  Jay  or  a  Parsons 
to  ordinary  cases. 

"After  Worthington  and  Hawley  came  to  the  liar  they 
soon  acquired  a  distinguished  rejmtation,  and  were  employed 
in  all  important  trials.  Assotnated  with  them,  though  much 
their  juniors,  were  Simeon  Strong,  Moses  Bliss,  and  Jonathan 
Bliss,  and,  toward  the  close  of  their  practice,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  Caleb  Strong." 

The  northern  section  of  the  county,  constituting  the  present 
county  of  Franklin,  was  much  more  recently  settled  than  the 
southern  and  middle  portions,  and  many  of  the  towns  were 
then  entirely  unsettled.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  Berkshire. 

,,  "  For  a  short  time  before  the  Revolution,  Ashley  and  Bar- 
nard were  at  Deerfield,  Billings  at  Sunderland,  and  Field,  as 
I  believe,  at  Conway  ;  Woodbridge  Little  at  Pittsfield,  and 
David  Noble  was  at  Williamstown.  These,  I  believe,  were  all 
that  were  in  practice  in  the  northern  part  of  these  counties. 

"In  the  present  county  of  Hampshire  I  cannot  find  that 
there  were  attorneys  in  any  of  the  towns  except  Northamp- 
ton, Hadley,  and  Amherst.  And  in  the  limits  of  the  county 
of  Hampden  there  were  none  except  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  Springfield  and  Westfleld ;  for  I  think  it  uncertain 
whether  either  Danielson  or  Bridgman  were  in  practice  at 
Brimfield  as  late  as  the  year  1774.  Pleading,  during  this 
period,  acquired  in  general  the  same  standard  which  it  now 
(1826)  has.  This,  however,  must  have  been  gradual  rather 
than  sudden.  Though  Worthington  and  Hawley  made  rapid 
improvements,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labored,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  pro- 
duce an  instantaneous  revolution.  It  took  them  some  time 
to  procure  libraries  and  become  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
structed, and  it  must  have  taken  time  to  induce  the  court  and 
their  seniors  at  the  Bar  to  conform  to  their  standard.  ...  In 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  this  Bar  has  at  no  period  had  mem- 
bers of  superior  legal  ability  to  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution." 

The  following  paragraphs  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of 
Col.  Worthington  and  Maj.  Hawley  are  from  Mr.  Bliss'  ad- 
dress : 

"Col.  Worthington  was  a  native  of  Springfield,  born 
Nov.  24,  1719.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  year  1740,  and  where  he  was  some  time  a 
tutor.  He  left  there  in  1743,  and  read  law  a  short  time — as  is 
supposed,  about  a  year — with  Gen.  Lyman,  at  SuflSeld.  He 
commenced  practice  in  1744,  at  Springfield,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  his  admission, 
nor  that  of  Lyman  Hawley.  His  legal  attainments  were 
highly  respectable.  He  usually  attended  the  courts  at  Wor- 
cester, and,  after  Berkshire  was  made  a  county,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  there.  His  practice  was  very  extensive.  He 
was  public  prosecutor,  or  king's  attorney,  for  this  county.  I 
never  heard  him  argue  a  cause  to  a  jury  ;  but,  from  what  I 
have  known  of  his  method  of  managing  controversies,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  he  was  an  able  advocate.  His  mind  was  ardent, 
his  imagination  lively,  his  feelings  strong.  His  ideas  were 
apt  to  flow  in  torrents,  and  he  had  great  command  of  lan- 
guage. He  was  many  times  very  powerful.  If  he  had  any 
fault  as  an  advocate,  it  was  this,— that,  being  very  forcibly 
impressed  with  his  subject,  he  would  sometimes  forget  tbe 
condition  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and,  not  always  real- 
izing their  feelings,  he  would  urge  a  topic  beyond  what  it 
would  bear.    His  style  was  nervous,  forcible,  and  uncom- 
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mouly  correct.  He  had  a  taste  for  general  science,  and  his 
knowledge  was  not  confined  to  law  and  politics. 

•'From  the  interruption  of  the  courts  in  August,  1774,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  April,  1800,  TTorthington  lived  re- 
tired from  public  and  professional  business.  Having  been 
thirty  years  in  practice,  and  during  that  time  conversant  with 
the  judges  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  eminent  law- 
yers of  his  time,  he  was  capable  of  communicating  much  legal 
information  while  his  health  and  ability  to  converse  were  con- 
tinued, and  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  course  of  prac- 
tice and  of  the  character  of  the  eminent  jurists  of  his  time, 
and  was  very  free  to  do  it.  I  had  frequently  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  his  instructions.  As  he  had  been  for  many  years  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  he  had  many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  visit  him  and  enjoy  his  conversation.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.* 

"Of  Maj.  Hawlet  I  know  much  less  than  of  Col.  Worth- 
ington.  but  the  information  I  have  is  derived  from  those  who 
were  many  years,  associated  with  him  in  practice.  He  was 
born  at  Northampton  in  1724,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  the  year  1742.  After  he  left  college  he  studied  divinity, 
and  was  a  preacher  for  several  years,  though  he  was  never 
settled  in  the  ministry.  He  officiated  as  a  chaplain  in  the  pro- 
vincial army,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  After  this 
he  studied  law  with  Gen.  Lyman,  at  Suffield,  but  for  how 
long  a  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  He  came  to  his 
native  place,  and  went  into  practice  there.  The  precise  time 
when  he  began  to  practice  is  not  ascertained.  The  first  notice 
of  him  as  an  attorney  in  court  is  at  the  May  term,  1749, 
which,  by  tradition,  is  the  first  year  of  his  practice. 

"His  practice  was  extensive,  though. more  circumscribed 
than  that  of  Worthington.  He  did  not  usually  practice  in 
Worcester  County,  but  regularly  attended  the  Berkshire 
courts  after  they  were  established.  He  was  grave  and  solemn 
in  his  demeanor,  was  strictly  conscientious,  and  had  an  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  of  anything  approaching  to  deceit.  Ju- 
ries had  confidence  in  his  assertions ;  their  opinion  of  his 
stern  and  undeviating  integrity  made  them  very  ready  to 
listen  to  him.  His  opinions  had,  with  them,  great  weight. 
It  was  said,  and  generally  believed,  of  him  that  he  would  not 
engage  in  a  cause  until  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  his  client 
had  right  and  justice  on  his  side. 

"  When  Hawley  was  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  his 
arguments  were  very  powerful  and  convincing.  When  a 
p'jint  of  law  was  to  be  taken  he  would  meet  the  case  fairly, 
and  reason  upon  it  as  a  sound  logician.  Hawley's  judicial 
science  was  profound.  He  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  old 
English  black-letter  law.  He  was  very  attentive  to  forms 
and  tenacious  of  ancient  Engli-sh  precedents.  Compared  with 
Worthington,  he  wa.?  probably  more  conversant  with  Bracton, 
Britton,  Fleta,  and  Rastell,  but  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  more  modern  authors,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  commercial  or  mercantile  law. 

"  Hawley  was  a  very  active  and  zealous  magistrate.  He 
was  subject  to  turns  of  great  depression  of  spirits.  The  general 
tenor  of  his  manners  made  him  more  in  favor  with  the  people 
than  with  the  court. 

"  Worthington,  though  very  popular  among  his  own  towns- 
men, wa.s  more  courtly  in  his  manners,  and,  being  thought  to 
.stand  high  with  the  provincial  government,  had  less  general 
popularity.  They  were  generally  engaged  on  opposite  sides 
in  court.  When  they  were  united  a  successful  opposition  to 
them  rarely  occurred.  They  were  both  correct  specia^l  pleaders, 
and  could  not  endure  to  have  legal  proceedings  in  any  other 
than  a-pimrfrriate.  technical  language. 

*  It  jjs  said  by  one  writer  ttiat  tliere  were  saspicions  of  the  colonel's  loyalty  to 
the  cau«:  of  the  colonies  during  the  era  of  the  Kevolution,  and  that  Zebina  Steb- 
Uiifi,  cbaSnnan  of  the  town  committee  of  correHptjndeni^:,  once  gave  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  character  a^iuit  the  charge  of  Toryism. 


"Maj.  Hawley,  in  the  year  1767  or  '68,  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  Superior  Court  and  was  suspended  from  prac- 
tice. At  the  next  term  he  was  restored  at  the  motion  of  Col. 
Worthington.  The  precise  state  of  the  case  I  cannot  give, 
but  have  always  understood  that  there  was  no  imputation  on 
Hawley's  character  in  the  aftair.  He  was  counsel  for  some 
persons  in  the  county  of  Berkshire  who  had  been  indicted  for 
being  concerned  in  a  riot.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  he  made 
some  observations  which  the  court  considered  as  having  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
animadversion. 

"Worthington  and  Hawley  had  the  honor  of  numbering 
among  their  pupils  those  who  would  be  ornaments  to  any 
Bar.  Hawley  never  practiced  after  the  year  1774,  but  occa- 
sionally presided  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  as  the  oldest  magis- 
trate in  the  county.  He  died  in  March,  1788,  aged  sixty-four 
years." 

President  Dwight,  in  speaking  of  Hawley,  uses  this  lan- 
guage: "Many  men  have  spoken  with  more  elegance  and 
grace,  I  never  heard  one  speak  with  more  force.  His  mind, 
like  his  eloquence,  was  grave,  austere,  and  powerful. 

"  Worthington  and  Hawley  were  both  men  in  whose  honesty 
and  fairness  those  who  knew  them  intimately  would  place 
unbounded  confidence.  Hawley  retained  more  of  the  man- 
ners of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  Worthington  had  long  been 
conversant  with  the  most  polished  society  in  our  country,  and 
added  to  great  acquisitions  as  a  lawyer  those  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman.  Though  their  manners  were  very  different,  a 
dishonest,  unprincipled  man  would  choose  to  keep  out  of  their 
way. 

"That  Worthington  and  Hawley  should,  with  the  means 
then  in  their  power,  have  acquired  such  eminence  is  a  proof 
of  great  talent  and  industry.  It  is  also  evidence  that  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  law,  as  derived  from  its  ancient 
sources,  will  make  a  man  respectable  without  reading  every 
modern  publication. 

"Hawley's  law-library  consisted  principally  of  ancient 
authors.  Worthington  had  a  much  better  collection  of  more 
modern  authors." 

Moses  Bliss  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755,  after 
which  he  studied  divinity  and  preached  for  a  considerable 
time.  Subsequently  he  read  law  a  year  with  Col.  Worthing- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  November,  1761.  It 
appears  that  he  practiced  several  years  before  his  admission, 
which  would  seem  from  the  records  to  have  been  a  common 
occurrence  in  those  days.    He  retired  from  practice  in  1798. 

Hon.  George  Bliss  says  of  him,  "He  was  generally  es- 
teemed as  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  skillful  special  pleader.  His 
contemporaries  valued  his  legal  opinions." 

Simeon  Strong  was  born  at  Northampton  in  1735,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1756,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry  for  several  years ;  but  relinquished  the  profession  he 
had  marked  out,  which  he  could  the  more  easily  do  as  he  had 
not  yet  been  settled  over  a  church,  on  account  of  pulmonary 
difficulties.  He  afterward  read  law  in  the  office  of  Col.  Worth- 
ington and  commenced  practice  at  Amherst  in  1762,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  November  of  that  year. 

After  the  stoppage  of  the  courts,  in  1774,  there  followed  an 
interval  of  several  years  before  he  resumed  practice.  From 
1780  to  1800  he  had  an  extensive  business,  and  regularly  at- 
tended the  courts.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  During  his  retirement  from 
practice,  it  is  said  that  he  employed  his  time  in  an  extensive 
revision  of  his  law-books. 

In  summing  up  his  character,  Mr.  Bliss  says  of  him,  "  There 
were  some  traits  in  his  character  which  may  be  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  He  was  very  modest  and  unassuming  in  his 
deportment,  and  on  all  occasions  treated  the  court  before 
whom  he  appeared  with  deference  and  respect.  Whatever  he 
might  think  of  the  man,  he  always  respected  the  judge.  In 
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a  |)((i'S(>ii  (if  liis  iici|iiiiTiii('rits,  iiiiil  with  wil,  of  siicli  ciuiKtic 
jiowers  tin  ho  soiiuit-iiiuss  cxhibiUnl,  luid  bcl'orc!  ju(l;;((S  at  liriuis 
I'or  whom  no  vnry  higli  <;laim«  could  bo  adviuiood,  tliis  was  a 
i'onturo  of  character  rarely  to  bo  I'otind.  It  is  ))osKil)lo  this 
iiiin'ht  partially  bo  owinf^  to  tho  ros])oct  habitually  paid  to  tho 
old  Su|i('i-ior  Court;  but  I  aru  satisli('d  it  was  principally  per- 
sonal, and  that  ho  lost  nothing  in  this  way. 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Strong  to  acquire  considerable  advan- 
tage by  the  course  he  pursued.  Another  trait  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  distinguished  advocates  was  tho 
perfect  fairness  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  his 
antagonists.  He  was  as  astute  as  any  man  to  discover  a  mis- 
take, but  would  never  take  unreasonable  advantage  of  it.  In 
his  remarks  to  the  jury  tho  client  or  the  case  might  feel  the 
keen  point  of  his  satire,  but  toward  his  brethren  of  the  Bar 
he  was  always  civil  and  courteous.  He  was  eminently  skilled 
in  the  science  of  special  pleading.  He  generally  attended  the 
courts  in  Worcester  as  well  as  Hampshire,  and  in  the  former 
part  of  his  practice  frequently  attended  at  Berkshire. 

"  After  deducting  the  intervals  of  his  practice,  he  was  nearly 
a  third  of  a  century  at  the  Bar.  His  manner  was  not  the  most 
graceful,  but  the  clearness,  force,  and  point  of  his  address  to 
the  jury  always  procured  him  great  attention.  As  Judge 
Strong  was  more  than  five  years  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  soundness  of  his  legal  opinions  will  appear  from 
the  reports.    He  died  December  14,  1805. 

"Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  before  the 
Revolution  was  Jonathan  Bliss,  of  Springfield.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1763,  read  law  with  Judge  Trowbridge, 
and  was  contemporary,  and  many  years  corresponded,  with 
Francis  Dana.  He  began  practice  in  November,  1764;  was 
in  good  practice,  and  esteemed  an  able  advocate  and  coun- 
selor. At  the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  in 
August,  1774,  having  no  family,  he  went  to  England,  and 
never  afterward  resided  in  the  United  States.  He  was  suc- 
cessively attorney-general  and  chief-justice  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  died  in  the  latter  office  at  an  advanced 
age.  These  offices  he  filled  with  high  reputation.  His  manners 
were  those  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school."* 

With  reference  to  the  five  last-mentioned  attorneys,  Mr. 
Bliss  says  they  "were  the  only  barristers  there  were  in  this 
[Hampshire]  county  before  the  Revolution.  Governor  Strong 
and  Judge  Sedgwick  were  invested  with  this  honor  after  the 
peace. 

"  One  other  distinguished  man  read  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  this  county ,f  though  I  do  not  learn  that  he  ever 
practiced  here.  Pierpont  Edwards  was  of  Northampton ; 
he  was  admitted  February  term,  1771.  He  soon  removed  to 
New  Haven,  where  he  acquired  great  professional  celebrity. 
His  eloquence,  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  man,  appeared  to 
be  strictly  extemporaneous ;  yet  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  that  no  person  was  accustomed  to  bestow  more  pains 
in  preparing  a  case.  He  was  wont  to  study  it  thoroughly,  and 
examine  all  points  likely  to  arise  in  it." 

In  speaking  of  the  law-libraries  of  early  times  in  this  region, 
Mr.  Bliss  says  that  Col.  Worthington's  was  the  most  exten- 
sive ;  but  that  Maj.  Hawley,  after  he  purchased  Gen.  Lyman's 
old  works,  had  a  more  valuable  collection  of  ancient  English 
authors.  This  last  was  mostly  destroyed  by  fire  about  1820  or 
1822.  Jonathan  Bliss  also  had  an  extensive  library,  which 
remained  in  the  country  until  after  the  peace  of  1783. 

Prom  the  records  of  the  county  it  appears  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  inferior  courts  was  suspended  during 
the  years  1765  and  1766,  for  the  reason  that  all  venires  were 
required  by  the  celebrated  "  Stamp  Act"  to  be  on  stamped 

*  It  is  stilted  by  Dr.  Booth  tliat  Mr.  Bliss  retnrneil  to  Springfield  in  1791,  married 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Wurthingtou,  uud  returned  to  New  Bruuswiek.  One  of  his 
sons  became  a  lawyer  in  London,  England,  and  another  was  made  chief-justice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  resided  at  Ilalifa-M. 
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jiapor.  Thiise  courts,  imbued  with  Honicthing  of  the  spirit 
which  actuat(;d  tlu;  p(i()])l(!  of  tho  colony,  d(!clincd  to  use  tho 
ovid(^ncc  of  what  was  considered  an  unjust  and  unlawful  tax, 
and  continued  all  jury  caus(!s  till  tho  law  was  repealed. 

"At  the  time  the  courts  w(!ro  stopped,  in  1774,  there  were 
j)robably  in  Hampshire  and  l5orkshiroalittlo  more  than  twenty 
persons  who  paid  some  attention  to  professional  business,  but 
the  principal  j)art  of  it  was  done  by  a  much  less  number.  Of 
these,  Worthington  and  Hawley  never  returned  to  practice, 
though  Col.  Worthington  had  several  students  in  his  office 
after  1774.  Jonathan  Bliss  had  removed,  as  I  have  stated, 
and  throe  out  of  five  barristers  entirely  left  the  courts.  Many 
of  the  other  lawyers  retired,  and  either  never  came  to  the  Bar 
again  or  did  very  little  business  there. 

"The  courts  of  justice  were  closed  in  August,  1774,  and 
no  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  appointed  till  May,  1778. 
The  Superior  Court  might  have  been  holden  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  interval ;  but  very  little  professional  business  was  done 
till  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  most  of  what  was 
done  was  by  Governor  Strong  and  John  Chester  Williams. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  business  was  very 
greatly  increased  in  our  courts.  The  fountains  of  justice, 
which  had  been  some  time  closed,  were  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  torrents  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  everything  in  their 
course.  But  this  was  soon  checked.  Barriers  of  various  kinds 
were  interposed,  and  the  doors  were  but  partially  open.  At 
this  time  the  people  in  this  county  were  greatly  in  debt.  The 
merchants  at  Boston  and  New  York  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, many  of  them,  given  extensive  credit  to  the  country 
traders ;  they,  in  their  turn,  had  generally  sold  their  goods 
on  credit. 

"  Those  debts  which  had  escaped  the  blast  of  paper-money — 
and  many  such  there  were— had  accumulated  to  a  large  amount. 
In  addition,  too,  the  public  burdens  pressed  very  heavily. 
The  debts  incurred  for  hiring  and  supporting  soldiers,  as  well 
as  direct  taxes,  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  people  to  dis- 
charge. There  was  no  market  for  produce,  and  its  price  was 
greatly  reduced.  Distressed  and  driven  almost  to  desperation, 
instead  of  imputing  their  sufferings  to  the  real  causes,  the 
people  looked  only  to  the  immediate  instruments,  the  attor- 
neys, and  sheriffs,  and  collectors  of  taxes,  and  considered  them 
as  nuisances  and  pests  to  society. 

"  From  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1784  the  practice  of  the 
law  was  for  several  years  in  this  county  under  a  cloud.  Mobs 
obstructed  courts  of  justice  and  opened  the  prisons.  Great 
pains  were  taken  by  artful  and  designing  men,  by  means  of 
publications  in  the  newspapers  and  in  various  other  ways,  to 
fasten  popular  odium  on  the  profession,  and  for  a  time  their 
eftbrts  were  successful. 

"  Lawyers  were  accused  of  multiplying  suits  unnecessarily, 
and  of  improperly  enhancing  bills  of  costs.  However  this 
might  be  in  other  parts  of  the  commonwealth, — and  I  have 
never  heard  any  proof  of  the  assertion  in  regard  to  any  county, 
— it  is  certain  that  in  this  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  ac- 
cusation. 

"The' Bar  in  this  county,  as  a  body,  took  a  variety  of 
measures  to  avert  the  odium.  They  determined  to  discourage 
all  suits,  where  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and  adopted  a 
practice,  which  has  since  become  extensive,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing or  continuing  actions  at  large,  that  of  continuing  them 
for  final  judgment,  thereby  diminishing  the  expense,  and 
giving  each  party  as  much  advantage  as  would  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  appeal  upon  default.  But  all  expedients  were 
ineffectual." 

The  discontent  among  the  people  succeeding  tho  Revolution 
resulted  in  conventions  which  met  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country  and  to  devise  measures  for  relief  in  various  places, 
prominent  among  them  being  those  held  at  Worcester,  on  tho 
15th  of  August,  and  at  Hatfield,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
1786. 
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These  conventions  voted  themselves  constitutional  bodies, 
and  drew  up  formidable  lists  of  grievances,  prominent  among 
them  being  the  lack  of  a  circulating  medium  and  the  "  method 
of  practice  of  the  attorneys-at-law. ' ' 

The  discontent  finally  culminated  in  the  celebrated  "  Shays 
Eebellion.'-  which  was  quelled  by  force  of  arms  in  January, 
17S7.  But  the  difiiculties  were  not  disposed  of  by  its  suppres- 
sion, and  the  General  Court  undertook  to  remedy  the  existing 
evils  by  numerous  acts,  among  which  was  the  one  known  as 
the  ••  See  Cause  Act,''  which,  however,  was  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1786,  before  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 

This  act  gave  justices  of  the  peace  greatly-increased  juris- 
diction, and  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  virtually  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  employing  attorneys  in  all  ordinary 
cases.  This  law  was  somewhat  modified  after  1790,  but  busi- 
ness did  not  return  to  its  regular  channels  until  about  the 
year  1800. 

Mr.  Bliss  closes  his  remarks  upon  the  old  Bar  of  Hampshire 
County  with  somewhat  extended  notices  of  Governor  Caleb 
Strong  and  Judge  Sedgwick,  from  which  we  make  copious 
extracts.  Of  Governor  Strong  he  says,  "He  was  born  at 
Northampton,  Jan.  9,  1745,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
College  in  1764.  After  he  left  college  his  health  was  very 
feeble,  and  he  was  so  much  atiiieted  with  weakness  in  bis  eyes 
as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  read.  He,  however,  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Maj.  Hawley,  and  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
cure his  father  or  one  of  his  sisters  to  read  for  him.  He  spent 
considerable  of  his  time  in  journeying  to  regain  his  health. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  his  admission.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  courts  were  for  some  time  disinclined 
to  admit  any  more  attorneys,  but  finally  consented  to  admit 
him. 

"  It  is  said  he  began  to  practice  in  1772,  and  in  that  j-ear  I 
first  find  him  named  as  attorney  of  record.  It  is  very  mani- 
fest that  the  court  pursued  no  fixed  course  in  regard  to  admis- 
sions, and  it  is  also  probable  that  some  were  admitted  whose 
names  may  not  appear  on  record.  As  it  was  but  little  more 
than  two  years  from  the  time  that  Strong  began  to  practice  to 
the  time  when  the  courts  were  interrupted,  it  is  probable  that 
his  business  was  not  very  extensive.  But  after  the  courts 
were  re-established,  and  until  he  left  the  Bar,  in  1800,  his 
practice  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  person  in  the 
county.  He  regularly  attended  the  courts  in  Worcester  and 
Berkshire,  as  well  as  this  county.  Though  much  employed 
in  public  business,  he  generally  was  able  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  as  well  as  his  public  duties.  That  fore- 
cast which  was  so  remarkable  a  trait  in  his  character  was 
advantageously  employed  in  making  his  arrangements  to  at- 
tend the  courts  without  deserting  public  business.  "When  at 
General  Court  or  at  Congress,  he  would  come  and  attend  a 
court  and  return,  and  perhaps  not  be  missed  at  all. 

'•  He  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  industrious  men  living ; 
he  improved  every  moment.  "With  a  very  large  civil  docket 
and  many  criminal  casas  to  manage, — for  he  was  public  prose- 
cutor for  the  county  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  courts, 
in  1778,  till  he  left  the  Bar, — his  basiness  was  so  arranged  as  to 
be  alwajs  ready.  Habits  of  procrastination,  which  are  some- 
times found  among  lawyers,  he  never  indulged,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  much  business  he  would  accomplish  without 
any  noise,  or  even  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  engage- 
ments. His  mind  was  uncommonly  versatile :  interruption 
did  not  seem  to  break  its  course.  He  would  resume  a  subject, 
after  attending  to  some  important  business,  as  though  nothing 
had  intervened.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  always 
had  a  book  at  hand,  that  he  might  improve  every  leisure 
moment.  HLs  knowledge  of  law  was  more  universal  than 
that  of  any  of  those  already  named,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  was  so  peculiarly  distinguished  in  the  doctrines 
of  real  actions  as  Judge  Strong  ;  but  in  this  branch  of  the  law 
he  wa«  respectable,  and  there  was  no  deficiency  when  applied 


to  practice.  His  draughts  and  forms  were  imcommonly  accu- 
rate. It  was  rare  indeed  that  any  defects  or  mistakes  were 
discovered.  Being  peculiarly  skilled  in  draughting,  he  was 
much  employed  in  this  branch  of  business. 

"  Many  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  comr 
monwealth  were  formed  by  him.  His  pleading  was,  among 
professional  men,  always  received  as  good  authority ;  it  was; 
however,  rather  less  in  the  English  style  than  that  of  his 
master,  or  of  Judge  Strong. 

"Governor  Strong's  aid  and  counsel  were  as  much  sought 
after  and  relied  on  as  those  of  any  one.  He  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful advocate  before  a  jury.  His  manner  was  as  difterent 
from  that  of  Hawley  as  could  well  be  conceived.  His  address 
was  pleasing  and  insinuating.  He  commonly  began  in  a  very 
low  tone  of  voice,  talking  to  the  jury  in  a  very  familiar  man- 
ner, but  so  as  to  gain  their  attention.  Whether  others  heard 
or  not,  he  was  not  concerned.  Not  infrequently,  before  those 
whom  he  addressed  or  any  one  else  suspected  it,  he  had 
gained  his  point.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  observed  by  one 
who  had  been  called  to  practice  in  all  the  counties  in  the 
State  that  he  found  no  man  he  so  much  feared  as  closing 
counsel  as  Caleb  Strong. 

"He  was  the  favorite  advocate  when  the  rights  of  humanity 
were  to  be  vindicated.  He  early  took  a  decided  part  in  favor 
of  the  negroes.  As  he  lived  several  years  after  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  in  good  health  and  spirits,  his  conversation 
was  uncommonly  instructive  and  entertaining.  He  had 
known  most  of  the  great  men  of  our  country  from  the  early 
part  of  the  Kevolution,  and  been  conversant  with  most  of  the 
important  measures  that  had  been  postponed  or  adopted ;  and 
as  his  memory  was  very  tenacious,  he  was  ready  to  give  an- 
ecdotes of  nearly  all,  and  in  such~a  manner  as  was  always 
pleasing.  He  was  twice  offered  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  declined  it.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1819,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year." 

The  Hon.  Theodoke  Sedgwick  "was  born  at  Hartford, 
West  Division,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1746  ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1765,  read  law  in  the  county  of  Berkshire 
with  Mark  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1766.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  complete  his  college  term,  and 
was  therefore  admitted  to  the  Bar  very  young.  The  first  no- 
tice I  find  of  him,  in  our  courts  in  this  county,  is  at  the  May 
term  of  1767.  He  first  practiced  in  Great  Barrington,  then 
removed  to  Sheffield,  and  afterward  to  Stockbridge.  He  was 
fast  rising  into  eminence  when  the  Revolution  interrupted  the 
regular  administration  of  justice.  Prom  the  beginning  of  his 
practice  until  the  year  1802,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  he  regularly  attended  our 
courts  and  practiced  at  our  Bar.  His  practice,  however,  Avas 
subject  to  many  interruptions  by  public  business.  As  he  was 
many  years  a  judge,  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally 
may,  from  the  reports,  learn  how  profound  his  knowledge  of 
law  was.  He  was  ardent  in  his  feelings,  and  of  a  sanguine 
temperament.  His  eloquence  was  forcible  and  commanding. 
What  he  gained  was  by  fair  means.  His  attacks  were  above- 
board  ;  he  gave  warning,  and  put  his.  adversary  upon  his  guard. 
In  all  important  causes  his  assistance  was  requested,  and  he 
was  frequently  called  out  of  the  State. 

"There  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  his 
honor.  He  stood  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  During  his  professional  life  he  had 
many  students.  His  pupils,  through  his  attention  and  that 
of  an  honorable  gentleman  long  associated  with  him,  came 
into  practice  much  better  indoctrinated  than  many  of  those 
who  had  served  a  clerkship  in  this  county." 

Of  another  prominent  attorney  Mr.  Bliss  says :  "  The  Hon. 
Eli  p.  Ashmun  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  public  education. 
He  read  law  with  Judge  Sedgwick,  and  was  a  bright  example 
to  what  eminence,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  thorough 
classical  education,  and  notwithstanding  very  great  feebleness 
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of  V(ii<'t',  R  ))crsi)ii  iiiiiy  iii'i-iv(!.  Jt.  will  ]h:  ho  <iis|]arn|f(Miiciit 
to  iiiiy  1)110  to  siiy  that  liu  was  lor  many  years  at  tin;  licad  of 
the  prolbssion  in  this  county.  JI(!  was  an  crninont  advocato 
and  sag'o  c.ounscilor  ;  but  lio  was  more,  very  iriucli  imoi'(^,  than 
those  opithcts  imply." 

I'n^vious  to  Iho  yoar  18'2(i  tho  territory  now  oonslitiilinf^  the 
four  western  eonnties  oi'  tho  State;  had  i'urnislied  one  governor, 
two  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court,  two  members  of  tlio  old 
Congress,  four  United  States  senators,  one  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  one  member 
of  the  original  United  States  Constitutional  Convention,  three 
members  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  State  constitution, 
seven  representatives  in  Congress,  twenty-seven  State  sena- 
tors, six  State  councillors,  one  president  of  the  State  Senate 
imd  two  speakers  of  tho  House  of  Kepresentati  ves,  eight  judges 
of  the  ComnKm  Pleas  and  Circuit  Courts,  Ave  judges  of  Pro- 
bate, and  four  sheritis. 

In  summing  up  his  remarks  upon  the  Bar,  Mr.  Bliss  con- 
tinues :  "  The  men  of  whom  I  have  given  a  particular  account 
had  not  the  advantages  which  students  now  have.  Probably 
a  copy  of  Blackstone  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  county  before 
the  year  1770.  They  had  Hale  and  Gilbert,  and,  a  short  time 
before  the  Kevolution,  Bacon's  Abridgment,  but  there  was  not 
in  the  county  a  copy  of  Corny n's  Digest.  They  had  Coke 
and  Littleton,  as  well  as  Rastell,  Fitzherbert,  Bracton,  Brit- 
ton,  and  Fleta.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  what 
they  had  was  in  a  narrow  compass.  They  were  not  obliged, 
in  acquiring  the  treasures  of  legal  science,  to  hunt  for  them  in 
hundreds  of  detached  volumes,  or  to  search  for  gold  where  it 
was  spread  out  so  thin,  or  the  thread  of  it  drawn  so  fine,  that 
even  a  modern  microscope  could  scarcely  discover  it.  A  per- 
son who  was  apt  to  learn  might  sooner  get  all  their  books  by 
heart  than  cursorily  look  through  modern  law-publications." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  attorneys  and  counselors, 
either  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  or 
practicing  in  that  county,  from  1786  to  1826,  taken  from  the 
appendix  to  Hon.  George  Bliss'  address  in  1826 :  Elihu  Ly- 
man, Moses  Bliss,  Simeon  Strong,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Caleb 
Strong,  Justin  Ely,  John  Phelps,  Samuel  Fowler,  William 
Billings,  John  Chester  Williams,  Abner  Morgan,  Edward 
Walker,  John  Chandler  Williams,  Alexander  Wolcott,  Sam- 
uel Lyman,  Pliny  Mirrick,  Samuel  Hinckley,  John  Hooker, 
Ephraim  Williams,  John  Barrett,  Samuel  Mather,  George 
Bliss,  Joseph  Lyman,  John  Taylor,  William  Coleman,  Jona. 
E.  Porter,  Simeon  Strong,  William  Ely,  John  Phelps,  Eli  P. 
Ashmun,  Jona.  Leavitt,  Elijah  Paine,  Stephen  Pynchon, 
John  Ingersoll,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Wm.  M.  Bliss,  Richard 
E.  Newcomb,  Jonathan  Grout,  Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  Charles 
P.  Phelps,  Samuel  Lathrop,  Elijah  Bates,  Solomon  Vose, 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Jotham  Cushman,  Benjamin  Parsons, 
Edward  Upham,  Jonathan  Woodbridge,  Joseph  Proctor, 
Samuel  P.  Dickinson,  Phinehas  Ashmun,  Joseph  Bridgman, 
Sylvester  Maxwell,  Wm.  Billings,  Elijah  H.  Mills,  Pliny 
Arms,  Elijah  Alvord,  Samuel  C.  Allen,  Theodore  Strong, 
Edmund  Dwight,  Oliver  B.  Morris,  Henry  Barnard,  Giles  E. 
Kellogg,  Charles  Shepard,  John  Nevers,  James  M.  Cooley, 
Solomon  Strong,  Alvin  Coe,  Noah  D.  Mattoon,  Isaac  C.  Bates, 
Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  John  M.  Gannett,  Lewis  Strong,  Alan- 
son  Knox,  Asahel  Wright,  Mark  Doolittle,  Samuel  Orne, 
Hooker  Leavitt,  Samuel  Howe,  Phinehas  Blair,  Samuel  Cut- 
ting, Isaac  B.  Barber,  Laban  Marcy,  Israel  Billings,  Doodatus 
Dutton,  Apollos  Cushman,  Rodolphus  Dickinson,  Edward 
Bliss,  Daniel  Shearer,  Calvin  Pepper,  Wm.  Blair,  John  H. 
Henshaw,  James  Stebbins,  Wm.  Ward,  George  Grinnell, 
David  Willard,  Horace  W.  Taft,  John  Drury,  Franklin  Rip- 
ley, Thomas  Powar,  Augustus  Collins,  Dyer  Bancroft,  War- 
ren A.  Field,  Patrick  Boise,  John  Mills,  John  Hooker,  Jr., 
Samuel  Johnson,  Wm.  Knight,  John  Howard,  Benjamin 
Day,  Joshua  N.  Upham,  George  Bliss,  Jr.,  Justice  Willard, 
(Jharles  F.  Bales,  Solomon  Lathrop,  Wm.  Bowdoin,  Hophni 


.Jiiild,  niiainiir  Conkoy,  Norman  Sinitli,  Jiuiies  Kowlei',  Klisha 
Hubbard,  Kli  B.  Hamilton,  Daniel  Wells,  Samuel  Wells,  Al- 
I'rod  St(;arns,  Caleb  Rice,  Jonathan  A.  Haxton,  Frederick  A. 
Packard,  Lucius  Boltwood,  Jonathan  Eastman,  Waldo  Flint, 
Charles  K.  Forh(!S,  (Jyrus  Joy,  David  Ihigham,  Aaron  Arms, 
Joseph  P.  Allen,  ISonjamin  I5rainanl,  Joiiatliaii  Ilaitwcll, 
David  A.  (jlrogg,  Epaphras  Clark,  J{enjamin  Mills,  Tiiuothy 

C.  Cooley,  John  B.  Cooley,  Asa  Olmstead,  Horace  Smith, 
Joshua  Leavitt,  Mason  Shaw,  Elisha  Mack,  John  H.  Ash- 
mun,  Samviel  F.  Lyman,  Justin  W.  Clark,  Horatio  Byington, 
Emory  Washburn,  Horatio  G.  Newcomb,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun, 
Josiah  Hooker,  Wm.  Bliss,  Erasmus  Norcross,  Danicd  N. 
Dewey,  Myron  Lawrence,  James  W.  Crooks,  Richard  D. 
Morris,  Dan  Parish,  Horner  Bartlett,  Osmyn  Baker,  Elijah 
Williams,  Francis  B.  Stebbins,  Norman  T.  Leonard,  Reuben 
A.  Chapman,  George  Ashmun,  Henry  Chapman,  Stephen 
Emory,  Field,  Edward  Dickinson,  Andrew  A.  Locke. 

The  attorneys  and  counselors  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Hamp- 
shire County  since  1826  have  been  as  follows  : 
1827.— Edward  Hooker. 

1829.  — Arad  Gilbert,  William  Dwight,  Chas.  P.  Huntington, 

Elijah  Williams  (2d). 

1830.  — William  M.  Lathrop,  Henry  Starkweather,  Fred'k  H. 

Allen,  William  G.  Bates,  Barlow  Freeman,  William 
D.  Gere. 

1831.  — George  G.  Parker,  Benjamin  D.  Hyde. 

1832.  - — Chauncey  B.  Rising,  Almon  Brainerd,  Francis  Dwight. 

1833.  — Samuel  L.  Hinckley. 

1834.  — Lincoln  B.  Knowlton. 
1836. — Samuel  Henshaw  Bates. 

1839.  — Addison  H.  White. 

1840.  — John  Chester  Lyman. 

1842. — Charles  Delano,  Whiting  Griswold,  Henry  L.  Dawes 
Ervin  H.  Porter,  Calvin  Torrey. 

1844.  — Samuel  T.  Spaulding,  Horace  I.  Hodges,  Chauncey  P. 

Judd. 

1845.  — William  Allen,  Jr. 

1846.  — Wm.  W.  Whitman,  James  W.  Boyden. 

1850.— D.  G.  Sherman,  F.  H.  Underwood,  Lewis  J.  Dudley, 

Charles  Allen. 
1852. — John  Newton  Rogers. 
18-58. — Ephraim  L.  Lincoln. 

1859.  — James  R.  Dewey,  Homer  B.  Stevens,  Wm.  E.  Turner. 

1860.  — Charles  H.  Day,  Jos.  Lyman  Morton,  Robert  Ogden 

Dwight. 

1862.  — Justin  P.  Kellogg. 

1863.  — William  P.  Duncan. 

1864.  — Francis  A.  Reals. 

1865.  — Daniel  W.  Bond. 

1866.  — Charles  L.  Gardner. 

1868.  — John  C.  Hammond. 

1869.  — Henry  H.  Bond. 

1872.  — Wm.  Bradford  Homer,  Wm.  Slattery,  Jr.,  Timothy  R. 

Pelton. 

1873.  — Terrence  B.  O'Donnell. 

1874.  — John  B.  Bottum. 

1875.  — Moses  M.  Hobart. 

1876.  — Arthur  Watson. 

1877.  — Charles  N.  Clark. 

1878.  — James  I.  Cooper,  Enos  Parsons,  Wm.  H.  Clapp,  David 

Hill,  John  B.  O'Donnell,  Robert  W.  Lyman. 

1879.  — Edward  A.  Greeley. 

The  following  attorneys  resident  in  Hampshire  County 
were  admitted  elsewhere:  Wm.  A.  Dickinson,  John  Jameson, 
Edward  B.  Webster,  Wm.  P.  Strickland,  Alburn  J.  Fargo, 
Wm.  G.  Bassett,  Thaddeus  Graves,  George  Kress,  Franklin 

D.  Richards,  Henry  C.  Davis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  Hamp- 
den County  from  1812  to  1879,  with  tho  date  of  their  admit- 
tance : 
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1S12.— Patrick  Boise  * 

ISlo. — John  Hooker.  Jr..*  George  Hinckley, f  John  Howard.* 

1814.  — Solomon  Lathrop.* 

1815.  — Charles  F.  Bales*  Benjamin  Day  *  George  Bliss,  Jr.,* 

Eli  B.  Hamilton.* 

1816.  — Gorham  Parks.* 

1817.  — Alfred  Stearns.*  Caleb  Eice.* 

1818.  — William  B.  Calhoun,*  John  B.  Cooley.* 

1819.  — Epaphras  Clark,*  Erasmus  Xorcross,*  Heman  Steb- 

bins,*  Asa  Olmstead.* 

1820.  — Josiah  Hooker.* 

18±>.— William  Bliss,*  Joel  Miller.f  Richard  D.  Morris.* 

1821.  — Warham  Crooks,*  Norman  T.  Leonard. 
182-5. — Eeuben  A.  Chapman.* 

1827.  — Matthew  Ives,  Jr.* 

1828.  — William  G.  Bates,  William  M.  Lathrop.f  Joseph 

Knos.f  George  Ashmun.* 

1829.  — Chauncey  B,  Rising,t  William  Dwight.j 

1830.  — Francis  Dwight,*  William  Hyde.f 

1831.  — Joseph  Huntington.* 

1832.  — William  Bliss. j  William  C.  Dwight.* 

1833.  — E.  D.  Beach.* 

1834.  — Richard  Bliss.f 

1835.  — Henry  Morris. 

1836.  — H.  H.  Buckland,*  George  Baylies  Upham.f 

1837.  — Russell  E.  Dewey.f 

1839.  — William  W.  Blair.f 

1840.  — George  B.  Morris.* 

1841.  — Henry  Tose,* 

1842.  — Edward  Bates  Gillett. 

1843.  — Otis  A.  Seamans,*  Lorenzo  Norton,*  William  O.  Gor- 

ham,f  Lorenzo  D.  Brown. f 

1845. — Allen  Bangs,  Jr.,*  Wellington  Thompson,*  Ephraim 
W,  Bond,  Lester  E,  Newell, f  Albert  Clarke, f  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Jr.f 

184^j. — P.  Emory  Aldrich,f  Thomas  B.  Munn,*  George 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  WhitteDiore,f  Lester  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,f  Charles  C.  Hay  ward. f 

1847.  — Samuel  L.  Fleming, f  Elbridge  G.  Bowdoin,f  James 

H.  Morton,*  Samuel  Fowler,  Edwin  M.  Bigelow,f 
Charles  K.  Wetherell.f 

1848.  — Fayette  Smith, f  Charles  R.  Ladd,  George  L.  Squier,f 

Reuben  P.  Boies, f  Charles  H.  Branscomb.f 

1849.  — Joseph  M.  Cavis,f  William  B.  C.  Pearsons,  Aug.  L. 

Soule,  Henry  Fuller,  John  Munn,f  Edward  P.  Burn- 
ham.f 

18-50.— Timothy  G.  Pelton,f  Charles  A,  Winchester,*  Asahel 
Bu.sh,t  Franklin  Crosby.f 

18-51,— Charles  T.  Arthur,*  John  M.  Stebbins,  William  How- 
land. f  Oramel  S.  Senter.f  X.  A.  Leonard,  James  C. 
Hinsdale. t 

18-52. — George  M.  Stearns,  Martin  J.  Severance,!  James  F. 

Dwight, f  William  C.  Greene, f  George  L.  Frost.* 
18-5-3.— Milton  B.  Whitney,  William  L.  Smith,  James  G. 

Allen,*  John  H.  Thompson. f 
1854. — John  M.  Emerson,*  Henry  B.  Lewis,  George  O.  Ide,f 

James  K.  Mills.f 
18-55. — Norman  L.  Johnson,!  James  E.  Mclntire,  Samuel  J. 

Ross,!  A.  M.  Copeland. 
IS-y;.— Joel  T.  Rice,!  William  S.  ShurtlefT,  Irving  Allen,! 

George  H.  Knapp. 
1857. — Ambrose  N.  Merrick,!  S.  B.  Woolworth,!  E.  A.  War- 

riner,!  Edw.  D.  Hayden-! 
18-58. — Liberty  B.  Dennett,!  Stephen  E.  Seymour,  Frank  E. 

Merriman.! 

18-59. — Moses  W.  Chapin,*  Henry  E.  Daniels,!  Porter  Under- 
wood, William  C.  Ide,!  William  H.  Haile,  Benton 
W.  Cole,*  E.  Howard  Lathrop,  Homer  B.  Stevens. 


1860.  — Gideon  Wells. 

1861.  — James  A,  Eumrill,  John  W.  Moore,!  Otis  P.  Aber- 

crombie-! 

1862.  — Timothy  M.  Brown,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  Joseph  H. 

Blair.! 

1863.  — Sidney  Sanders,!  Eeuben  Chapman,*  Samuel  G.  Lor- 

ing.! 

1864.  — William  S.  Green,  Edward  Morris. 

1865.  — Charles  A.  Beach,!  James  C,  Greenough,!  J.  P.  Buck- 

land,  E,  W.  Chapin,  Joseph  Morgan. 

1866.  — George  D,  Eobinson. 

1867.  — George  B.  Morris,  Jr.,!  Hugh  Donnelly,  Charles  A. 

Birnio,!  J.  Porter,  Jr.,!  C.  L.  Gardner. 

1868.  — Charles  C.  Spellman,  Elislui  B.  Maynard,  Luther 

White. 

1869.  — William  B.  Eogers,  John  W.  Burgess.! 

1870.  — Elbridge  W.  Merrill,!  Joseph  W.  Browne,  John  M. 

Cochran.! 

1871.  — Albert  A.  Tyler,  Edward  Bellamy. 

1872.  — John  P,  Wall,  Thomas  P.  Riley,!  Harris  L.  Sherman, 

John  W,  Converse,  Charles  L.  Long,  William  Slat- 
tery,  Jr.,  S,  S,  Taft. 

1873.  — Robert  O.  Morris,  Jonathan  Allen,  Luther  Emerson 

Barnes,!  F.  E.  Carpenter. 

1874.  — James  E.  Dunbar,  Loranus  E.  Hitchock. 

The  following  additional  names  have  been  added  since  Mr. 
Bates'  list  was  prepared : 

1874.  — W.  J.  Quinn,!H.  K.  Hawcs,  Austin  P.  Cristy,!  Daniel 

E.  Webster. 

1875.  — Joseph  M.  Eoss,  Geo.  L.  Pease,  ElishaP.  Bartholomew, 

Michael  L.  Moriarty,!  Harrison  Hume,  John  L. 
King,!  Wm.  G.  White,  Thomas  B.  Warren,  C.  A. 
Sherman,  H.  A.  Bartholomew. 

1876.  — Hubert  M.  Coney,  Charles  J.  Bellamy,  Neill  Dumont,! 

Edmund  P.  Kendrick,  John  B.  Vincent,  Jr. 

1877.  — Charles  H.  Hersey,!  Geo.  H.  Graves,!  Fred.  H.  Gil- 

lett,! Michael  T.  Foley,  A.  L.  Murray,  Patrick  H. 
Casey,  Allen  Webster,  Wm.  H.  Brooks. 

1878.  — Jeremiah  P.  Whalen,!  George  Kress,  Willmore  B. 

Stone,  Henry  M.  Walradt,  Charles  E.  Dudley,  W. 
W.  McClench. 


CHAPTER  XXV L 

MOSTLY    PRACTITIONEHS    AT    THE  HAMPDEN 
COUNTY  BAK. 

HON.  GEORGE  BLISS. 

The  Bliss  family  have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Bar, 
having  furnished  a  half-dozen  or  more  prominent  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

According  to  Mr.  Bates,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Bar  in 
1828  was  Hon.  George  Bliss,  author  of  the  well-known  ad- 
dress delivered  to  the  members  of  the  old  Hampshire  Bar  at 
Northampton,  in  1826,  and  also  of  an  historical  address  de- 
livered in  1828. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  born  in  1765,  and  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-tive  years.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1784. 
"  He  was  called  '  Master  George,'  because  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  a  number  of  students,  and  was  rejiorted  to  have 
been  more  than  usually  attentive  to  their  instruction." 

It  is  said  that  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  upon  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  law,  vrhich  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
to  his  students.  It  has  been  stated  that  when  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  organized,  in  1820,  he  desired  and  expected 
an  appointment  as  one  of  the  judges,  but  another  was  chosen, 
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t  Removed  from  the  rounty. 


*  Deceaseii. 


f  Removed  from  the  county. 
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mill  Mr.  Itliss  vvns  sii  inucli  (li,sH))iMiinlr(l  lliid,  lui  never  iil'lc]'- 
wiird  ])racli(,'(!d  in  tliiit  courl. 

Tilt)  reiiwon  of  his  not  liein;;-  npiioiiilcd  wuh  claiiiicd  liy  hi.s 
lri(Mi(ls  to  Imvo  boon  his  ndigiou.s  opinions,  llo  wus  ii  wfill- 
rciid  and  thorough  liiwytir,  us  the  various  j)apars  from  his  jien 
and  tho  reports  ain])ly  testify.  His  address  huforo  the  J5ar  of 
old  llanijishiro  County  is  a  most  excellently  written  jiaper, 
and  an  honor  alike  to  his  head  and  heart.  Mr.  IJates  pays 
hina  several  merited  compliments  in  the  incidents  related  of 
his  practice  in  Hampden  County. 

He  was  a  distinguished  advocate  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  was  a  formidable  antagimist  of  Governor  Caleb 
Strong;  which  statement  is  in  itself  a  high  compliment  to  his 
scholarship  and  ability. 

John  Ingbrsoll*  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  13, 
1769.  His  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  the  Ingersolls 
and  the  Moseleys,  were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  that 
town.  His  remote  paternal  ancestor  was  John  IngersoU, — one 
of  the  "seven  pillars"  or  "foundation-men"  who  united  to 
form  the  church  in  Westfield  in  1679. 

His  collegiate  education  was  received  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1790.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  Westfield,  and  subsequently  continued  it 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Caleb  Strong,  of  Northampton,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1797. 

He  commenced  practice^in  his  native  town,  where,  as  early 
as  the  year  1800,  he  was  successfully  established.  In  the  last- 
named  year  he  married,  at  Northampton,  Elizabeth  Martin,  of 
Antigua,  West  Indies.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  county  of 
Hampden,  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  Westfield  until  November,  1814,  when 
he  removed  his  family  to  Springfield,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  in  1840. 

He  held  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  until  his 
decease, — a  period  of  about  twenty-nine  years, — which  is  ample 
evidence  that  he  was  a  faithful  and  an  able  officer. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  which  appeared  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  the  local  paper : 

"John  IngersoU,  Esq.,  died  at  his  residence  in  this  town 
on  Saturday  last,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Since 
the  organization  of  this  county — a  period  of  twenty-eight  or 
nine  years — he  has  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  courts  for 
the  county,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  faithfully  and  promptly 
discharged.  He  was  universally  respected  by  the  members  of 
the  Bar,  and  his  absence  from  the  post  which  for  so  many  years 
he  has  honorably  occupied  will  be  by  them  seriously  felt. 

"  In  his  social  and  private  relations  he  was,  we  believe,  what 
a  good  citizen,  a  friend  and  father,  should  be,  and  by  his  vir- 
tues endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom 
his  loss  will  be  felt,  his  memory  cherished." 

Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop  was  the  fourth  son  of  Eev.  Joseph 
Lathrop  ;  born  in  West  Springfield  in  1771,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1792.  He  read  law,  but  the  date  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar  is  not  stated. 

In  1797  he  married  Mary  McCrackan,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
by  whom  he  had  ten  children, — four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

He  was  an  attorney  of  eminent  ability,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  represented  his  district  from  1818  to  1824. 

He  was  also  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
president  of  that  body  in  1819-20,  and  ran  very  close  for 
Governor  of  the  State  at  one  gubernatorial  election.  His 
services  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  the  national  Congress 
interfered  with  his  practice  of  the  law,  though  he  continued 
it  as  late  as  1825.  In  his  later  years,  he  devoted  considerable 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  jjursuits,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  stock  in  the  valley.  He  died  in  1846, 
at  the  ago  of  seventy-five. 


*  From  mf^rnor.anria  ftirniehed  by  his  son,  MaJ.  Edward  IngorRolI,  Paymaster 
U.  S.  A. 


Hon.  Ki.i.jah  II.  Mii.i.M  was  Hhs  next  in  order  of  seniority 
of  tliose  who  wer(!  jiracticiiig  at  the  llam[)den  (Jounty  Bar  in 
1826.  lie  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1797,  ad- 
mitted to  th(!  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at  Nortii- 
amjiton,  in  180!i,  and  was  in  an  extensive  practice. 

llis  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  interfered 
with  his  j)ractice,  but  during  the  vacations  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 

"  He  was  connected  in  business  with  Hon.  John  H.  Asli- 
mun,  who  was  subsequently  Royal  professor  of  law  in  tho 
Harvard  University,  and  who  was  well  able  to  prepare  his 
cases  or  to  argue  them  in  case  of  the  necessary  absence  of 
Mr.  Mills. 

"During  the  years  1827-28  I  was  in  the  law-school  at 
Northampton,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mills  &  Ash- 
mun,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  their  mode  of 
preparing  cases.  This  was  mostly  done  by  Mr.  Ashmun 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mills.  He  prepared  an  elaborate 
brief,  noticing  the  anticipated  objections  and  citing  the  author- 
ities, and  also  setting  down  the  objections  to  be  made  to  the 
proposed  evidence  of  the  opposite  counsel.  This  was  done 
with  a  thoroughness  which  I  have  never  seen  equaled.  The 
brief  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Mills,  who  appeared  to  apprehend 
it  instinctively,  and,  with  a  slight  conversation,  went  forth 
equipped  for  the  contest. 

"  He  was  a  man,  in  person,  of  full  size,  well  formed,  erect 
and  graceful  in  his  carriage,  with  an  eye  which,  when  lighted 
up  with  excitement,  was  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  Caliph 
Vathek  upon  the  heart  of  a  dishonest  witness.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Judge  Howe  in  the  management  of  the  law-school 
at  Northampton,  but  his  health  was  then  in  a  decline,  and  he 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  school,  and  at  last  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  law-office. 

"  At  the  courts  in  Hampshire  he  was  the  adversary  of  Hon. 
Lewis  Strong  and  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates.  The  contests  between 
them  used  to  call  together  large  audiences.  The  people  seemed 
delighted  to  witness  the  intellectual  struggles  of  these  eminent 
advocates,  "f 

"  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1802 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  was  admitted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1807."  He  studied  law  in  New  Haven, 
and  there  acquired  that  knowledge  of  general  principles  which 
served  him  so  well  in  after-years.  His  tastes  naturally  led 
him  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  some 
time  he  gave  up  the  care  of  his  office  to  his  partner,  con- 
tenting himself  with  giving  his  time  occasionally  to  such 
cases  as  seemed  to  force  themselves  upon  him. 

"A  speech  of  his  before  the  Agricultural  Society,  in  1823, 
and  an  address  before  the  Bible  Society  in  New  York  City, 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  complimentary  notices  which 
they  elicited,  seemed  to  arouse  his  energies,  and  he  afterward 
devoted  himself  to  the  argument  of  important  cases  in  the 
courts."  His  success  was  brilliant.  In  Hampshire  County 
he  rivaled  Mr.  Mills  as  a  leader,  and  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases  far  exceeded  him.  He  was  equally  successful  in  Hamp- 
den County,  where  he  was  an  acknowledged  leader. 

"  His  addresses  to  the  jury  were  studied  and  eloquent,  and, 
when  the  facts  and  law  of  a  cause  would  authorize  it,  his  in- 
fluence was  omnipotent.  Judge  Howe,  on  his  return  from  a 
term  in  Hampden,  in  narrating  a  speech  of  Mr.  Bates,  spoke 
of  it  as  the  most  effective  and  eloquent  to  which  he  had  ever 
listened  ;  and  Prof.  Ashmun,  in  speaking  of  another  argu- 
ment, when  he  was  upon  the  other  side,  said  that  he  was  so 
hurried  along  by  the  power  of  the  advocate  that  he  for  the 
time  forgot  on  which  side  he  was  engaged,  and  that  all  his 
sympathies  moved  on  with  him  in  opposition  to  the  case  of 
his  own  client. 

"He  was  elected,  and  served  a  number  of  ternts  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  his  eloquence  in  each  body  received  high  com- 
mendation. Those  who  listened  to  or  read  the  glowing  tribute 
to  his  memory  pronounced  by  ilr.  Webster  in  the  United 
States  Senate  will  appreciate  how  feelingly  the  words  of  the 
great  Senator  portrayed  the  eloquence  of  one  whose  lips  were 
to  be  evermore  silent." 

Hex.  Oliver  B.  Morris. — The  following  notice  of  this 
eminent  and  honored  citizen  of  Hampden  County  is  compiled 
from  an  article  published  in  the  Springfield  Republican  of 
April  UX  1S71  : 

Oliver  B.  ilorris,  who  died  on  Sunday  morning,  repre- 
sented Springfield  more  fully,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
any  man  who  remains  among  us.  He  was  born  in  the  village 
of  South  Wilbraham  (now  Hampden),  Sept.  22,  1782,  and  was 
consequently  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  and  the  oldest  man  in 
Springfield.  His  father,  Edward  Morris,  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  serving  principally  in  Canada,  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bliss,  of  Wilbraham, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  which  served 
at  White  Plains,  and,  after  the  war,  a  county  judge  and  repre- 
sentative at  the  General  Court. 

Judge  Morris  prepared  for  college  with  Eev.  Moses  Warren, 
a  South  Wilbraham  clergyman,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fif- 
teen years  entered  Williams  College.  He  graduated  in  1801, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
that  institution. 

He  came  from  college  to  Springfield,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  with  Hon.  George  Bliss,  then  a  leading  at- 
torney in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Mr.  Bliss  resided  in  the 
house  next  below  the  old  Universalist  church  on  Main  Street, 
and  his  office  was  in  the  wing  of  the  building.  Judge  Morris 
boarded  with  Mr.  Bliss  during  his  studies,  and  in  1813  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Caroline. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1804,  and  opened  his  first  of- 
fice in  a  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  State  Streets, 
owned  by  Moses  Bliss  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Savings-Bank 
building^,  where  he  continued  until  he  retired  from  practice 
in  183-5. 

He  was  appointed  register  of  Probate  for  Hampden  County 
in  1813,  and  held  the  office  until  1829,  when  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  same  court,  and  continued  in  that  position  until 
18-58.  From  1820  to  1832  he  was  county  attorney.  During 
the  years  1809-10-11  and  1813,  he  represented  Springfield  in 
the  General  Court,  and  in  1820  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

For  at  least  fifty  years  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
public  life  of  Springfield.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings 
and  positive  convictions.  Politically,  he  was  originally  a 
Federalist,  subsequently  a  Whig,  and  lastly  a  Republican, 
•  though  he  was  never  wholly  reconciled  to  the  decay  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  which,  through  all  of  its  career,  he  was  ar- 
dently attached,  and  of  which  he  was  an  influential  local 
leader. ' ' 

One  of  his  best-known  efi"orts  at  the  Bar  was  his  defense  of 
the  son  of  Francis  Elliot,  who  had  killed,  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  a  boy  named  Buckland.  His  address  to  the  jury 
was  so  convincing  and  exhaustive  that  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal was  rendered  and  the  young  man  discharged  from  cus- 
tody. 

No  man  in  Springfield,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  was  so  familiar  as  Judge  Morris  with  its  early  history 
and  with  its  prominent  basiness-men  and  representative  fami- 
lies. In  July  and  August,  1847,  he  furnished  to  the  Spring- 
field Gazette  a  series  of  papers  covering  two  hundred  years  of 
the  history  of  the  place  ;  and  the  only  regret  is  that  he  did  not 
more  fully  \Mt  upon  record  his  valuable  recollection.?  of  the 
town  and  people  with  whom  he  was  so  familiar. 

For  the  litst  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life  Judge  Morris 
gradually  withdrew  frorn  the  local  life  of  the  place,  but  until 


within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death  he  made  daily,  in  pleas- 
ant weather,  the  round  of  his  little  circle,  chatting  at  the  "  old 
corner  store"  with  his  friends,  and  "criticising  with  all  his 
youthful  positiveness  the  course  of  public  atfairs  and  public 
men." 

On  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Springfield  he  delivered  a  most  thorough  and  able  historical 
address  in  the  presence  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  gathered  from  fur  and  near  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  the  colony. 

He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  while  sitting  at  the  table  on 
Saturday,  and  died  on  Sunday  morning,  April  9,  1871,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Hon.  Alanson  Knox. — Gen.  Knox,  as  he  was  usually 
called  (probably  in  consequence  of  his  position  in  the  State 
militia),  was  the  son  of  Elijah  Knox,  who  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Knox,  one  of  the  pioneers  who  settled  in  Blandford 
about  1737.  The  general  was  born  in  Blandford  about  1785. 
He  probably  received  a  fair  education,  and  subsequently  read 
law,  but  with  whom  we  are  not  informed.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1810,  and  settled  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
practiced  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life.  He  had  at  various 
times  quite  a  number  of  students  under  instruction,  among 
them  his  future  son-in-law,  Hon.  Reuben  Atwater  Chapman, 
afterward  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In 
his  latter  years  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  died. 

AsAHEL  Wright. — Of  this  gentleman  we  have  very  little 
information,  except  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
in  1803,  and  settled  in  Chester,  Hampden  Co. ,  where  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom,  of  that  place.  It  is  said  in 
the  history  of  Chester  that  Mr.  Wright  was  an  early  settler. 
He  studied  law  and  settled  in  Chester,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  18-30,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-eight  years.  His  professional 
business,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  was  small,  but  he  was 
among  the  prominent  men  of  the  town,  and  his  loss  was 
seriously  felt. 

Hon.  John  Mills  was  born  in  Sandisfield,  about  1790. 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  Phelps,  of  West  Granville, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  181-5.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Enos  Foote,  and  probably  settled  in  Southwick  about 
the  time  of  his  admission  to  practice. 

His  business  was  extensive  and  profitable,  and  he  amassed 
a  considerable  property.  Quite  early  in  life'  he  gave  great  at- 
tention to  politics,  and  became  very  prominent.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1826-28  was  president  of 
that  body,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  excellent 
and  able  officer. 

Mr.  Bates  relates  a  very  good  story  of  him  during  the  visit 
of  Lafayette  to  this  country  in  1824-25.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  marquis'  visit  to  Boston  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  the  members  were  personally  introduced  to  him. 
Mr.  Mills  was  presented  in  his  turn  as  the  Hon.  John  Mills, 
the  Hampden  Senator. 

"  They  shook  hands  with  great  cordiality,  and  as  Lafayette 
arose  from  his  bowing  position  his  eye  fell  upon  the  polished 
head  of  the  young  Senator.  Looking  at  him  with  an  intense 
gaze,  a  delightful  recognition  stole  over  his  joyous  features, 
and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mills  in  both  his  own  and 
shaking  it  cordially,  he  exclaimed,  with  fervid  energy,  'My 
dear  friend,  I  recollect  you  in  the  Revolution  !'  " 

Mr.  Mills  eventually  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he 
erected  a  fine  residence  and  gave  up  his  profession  for  com- 
mercial speculations,  which  eventually  swept  away  his  prop- 
erty, leaving  him  only  regret  that  he  had  abandoned  an 
honorable  business  for  alluring  but  uncertain  speculations 
which  so  often  end  in  disaster. 

Hon.  Patrick  Boise. — The  Boise,  or  Boies,  family  is  said 
to  be  of  French  extraction,  and  the  original  name  Du  Boyce. 
It  is  said  that  an  ancestor  fled  from  his  native  country  to 
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Sciillniid  in  cliiys  ol'  llic  f;'i'(iiit.  (.'lU'diiiiil   I'icliclii'U,  mid 

I'iMiii  lliiiiici)  his  (lesuoiitliuitH  oiiiif;'rHt<'d  to  Aiiiarica. 

'rill!  lii'sl,  ol'  tlio  imrno  wlio  sottli'd  in  tlio  town  of  Itliindrurd 
WHS  Diivid,  who  had  four  sons;  hut  to  whicli  hnmch  of  this 
fiiniily  Piiti-icU  bidongod  we  have  not  been  ahhi  to  ust'ortain. 
Ho  gradiiuli'd  at  Williams  (Jollogo,  and  road  law  with  his 
undo,  Jolin  I'luiljis,  of  Wost  (iranvillc,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1815. 

He  opened  an  office  in  Granville,  where  he  succeeded  to 
the  legal  business  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who  had  been  elected  sheriff 
of  ITani))den  County.  Granville,  in  those  days,  was  a  pros- 
porous  and  thriving-  town,  and  his  business  grow  to  important 
])roportions.  He  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys 
of  the  county,  and  attended  arbitrations  and  references  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  and  in  Southern  Berkshire.  His 
competitors  in  that  region  were  Sheldon,  of  New  Marlboro' ; 
Filley,  of  Otis ;  Twining,  of  Sandislield  ;  Mills,  of  South- 
wick  ;  Cooley,  of  Granville  ;  Knox,  of  Blandford  ;  and  some- 
times the  more  renowned  and  dignified  Lathrop,  of  West 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Bates  speaks  of  Mr.  Boise  as  an  impulsive  man,  easily 
excited,  having  great  command  of  language,  and  possessing  a 
wonderful  power  of  invective  whenever  sharp  practice  in  the 
opposite  counsel  rendered  its  use,  in  his  estimation,  necessary. 
He  was  perfectly  at  home  in  country  trials  and  arbitrations, 
which  allowed  his  peculiar  powers  a  freer  scope  than  would 
be  admissible  before  a  graver  tribunal. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Justin  Wilson  as  sheriff 
of  the  county,  in  1853,  Mr.  Boise  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
which  position  he  filled  for  two  years  with  signal  ability  and 
discretion.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
bore  an  unblemished  reputation  through  all  his  public  career. 

In  1830,  when  business  began  to  withdraw  from  the  outlying 
towns  toward  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres,  he 
removed  to  Westfield,  where  he  remained  until  his  decease,  in 
1859. 

He  had  an  exhaustless  store  of  wit  and  could  on  occasion 
make  use  of  the  most  brilliant  repartee,  and  his  control  of  the 
risibilities  of  an  audience  was  most  remarkable. 

William  Blair. — This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Bland- 
ford  and  a  direct  descendant  of  David  Blair,  who,  with  his 
family  of  twelve  children,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
in  Worcester,  Ma.ss.,  about  the  year  1720.  Matthew,  the 
eldest  son  of  David,  removed  from  thence,  and  was  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Blandford.  Eobert,  a  brother  of 
Matthew  and  father  of  William,  also  removed  to  Blandford 
at  an  early  date. 

William  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1813,  and  soon  after 
settled  in  Westfield.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  young  man  of 
ability,  industrious  and  painstaking,  thorough  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  a  man  of  great  promise.  But  he  unfortunately 
contracted  a  habit  which  insidiously  destroyed  his  brilliant 
capabilities  and  clouded,  in  the  very  noon  of  his  influence  and 
promise,  the  usefulness  which  might  have  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  position  among  his  compeers.  He  had  a  fine  sense 
of  personal  honor,  and  was  most  scrupulous  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  toward  others.  At  his  death  he  was  universally 
pitied  and  respected. 

Hon.  Justice  Willard. — Justice  Willard,  of  Springfield, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1816. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Oliver  B.  Morris  to  the  office  of 
judge  of  Probate,  Mr.  Willard  succeeded  him  as  register 
of  Probate.  He  also  represented  his  district  in  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  considered  the  ablest  special  pleader  of  his 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Hon.  George  Bliss.  Mr.  Bates 
says  of  him:  "Eloquence  was  not  his  forte.  His  manner 
was  dry  and  hesitating,  and  he  was  too  much  given  to  refining 
and  making  nice  distinctions  to  impress  his  views  upon  the 
jury.    But  ho  had  great  fervor  of  character;  and  when  onco 


be  bud  cxaiiiiiiod  a  subject,  ho  M(lo]ilod  the  results  with  his 
wliolo  heart. " 

111',  took  an  aclivo  interest  in  the  now  siibjoci,  of  i-ailway  iii- 
tiH'commiinioatioii,  and  was  so  sanguine  of  the  jwssibilitios  of 
lh(!  futuri!  that  to  those  h^ss  diunonstrati ve  and  of  a  soberw" 
faith  he  sometimes  ajipearod  altogether  too  enthusiastic,  though 
the  wondcirful  advance  in  this  branch  of  science  has  long  since 
made  his  belief  a  reality.  For  instance,  he  once  prophesied  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  some  in  his  presence  a  train  of  cars  would 
make  the  trip  from  Springfield  to  Boston  ami  return  between 
sun  and  sun, — a  prophecy  long  since  fulfilled. 

Hon.  Caleu  JiicE,  born  in  1792,  was  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  William  Blair,  in 
Wcstliold.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1819,  and  settled 
in  West  Springfield.  He  was  sheriff  of  Hampden  county 
from  1831  to  1850,  and,  soon  after  his  appointment,  removed 
to  Springfield.  He  also  represented  his  town  and  county  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  mayor  of  Spring- 
field. To  whatever  office  he  was  elevated,  he  brought  distin- 
guished ability  and  received  the  approbation  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Bates  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  a  good  lawyer,  prudent, 
careful,  and  sagacious."  His  death  occurred  in  1873,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

Charles  P.  Bates  was  a  native  of  Granville,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1812.  He  read  law  with  his 
brother,  Elijah  Bates,  of  Westfield,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1815.  Looking  around  for  a  favorable  location, 
he  finally  settled  himself  at  Southampton,  it  being  the  only 
considerable  village  in  the  region  not  represented  by  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  But  a  few  years  satisfied  him  that  its 
quiet  people  were  not  calculated  to  furnish  an  attorney  with 
profitable  legal  employment,  and  he  threw  up  the  business  and 
returned  to  his  paternal  acres.  But  his  parents  were  dead  and 
all  the  members  of  his  father's  family  had  removed  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  even  his  own  children  eventually  found 
new  homes  in  the  flourishing  State  of  Ohio ;  and  thither  he 
followed  them,  and  died  among  his  kindred. 

Asa  Olmstead  was  a  native  of  Brinifield,  and  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  Bliss,  in  Springfield.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1819,  but  did  not  long  continue,  hav- 
ing removed  at  an  early  date  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 
in  1874.* 

Eli  B.  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Blandford,  where  he  read 
law  with  General  Knox.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1815, 
and  settled  in  Westfield. 

Mr.  Bates  says  of  him  :  "  Nothing  was  wanting  to  his  suc- 
cess but  continued  and  faithful  application.  But  this  was  a 
quality  which  he  had  not,  and,  in  the  constitution  of  his  na- 
ture, he  could  never  have  :  the  very  intensity  of  his  tempera- 
ment forbade  it.  In  size  and  figure  he  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  strength  and  manly  grace.  He  was  over  six  feet  in 
height,  erect  and  well  proportioned,  and,  with  no  marks  of 
obesity,  his  weight  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds. 

"Mr.  Hamilton  was  an  ardent  lover  of  natural  scenery. 
He  loved  to  wander  over  the  country,  and  particularly  into 
its  wildest  scenes.  With  his  dog  and  gun  or  fishing-tackle, 
he  roamed  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  valleys,  ford- 
ing brooks  and  rivers,  and  never  changed  his  wet  clothing 
when  ho  returned,  because,  as  he  said,  it  exposed  him  to  a  cold. 
He  was  born  with  a  constitution  for  the  years  of  Methusaleh, 
and  with  a  strength  and  activity  that  I  never  saw  equaled; 
hut  exposure  and  irregularity  told  their  tale,  and  the  strong 
man  yielded  himself  in  the  very  pride  of  his  years." 

Hon.  James  Cooley  was  a  native  of  East  Granville,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  a  brother  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Timothy  M.  Cooley.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1814, 
after  having  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  Phelps,  in  West 


*  See  history  of  Wilbrivhiun. 
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Granville.  After  his  admission  lie  opened  an  office  in  his  na- 
tive town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  was  a 
useful  citizen. 

Hox.  George  Bliss,  Jr..  was  the  son  of  George  Bliss,  Sr., 
already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  He  read  law  in  his  father's 
office  and  was  entered  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1S12  with  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  well  educated  and  fitted 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  in  1816,  and 
at  first  settled  at  Monson,  but  soon  removed  to  Springfield, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Jona- 
than Dwight.  Jr.  Mr.  Bliss  attended  to  most  of  the  court 
business  and  was  the  active  member  of  the  firm.  He  ac- 
quired a  fine  reputation  as  a  thorough,  able,  and  careful 
attorney. 

He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was 
speaker  of  the  House  and  president  of  the  Senate.  He  was  for 
several  years  connected  with  the  "U'estern  Eailroad,  and  also 
with  railroads  in  the  West.  He  died  in  1873,  leaving  an  un- 
tarnished reputation  and  respected  and  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

XoRMA2»  T.  Leonard  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Berkshire 
County  in  182-1,  and  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1827.  He  was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Feeding  Hills, 
TTest  Springfield,  now  in  Agawam.  He  finally  removed  to 
Westfield  in  1830.  He  was  town-clerk  from  1836  to  1842,  and 
also  represented  Westfield  in  the  General  Court. 

Augustus  Collixs,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Berkshire  County,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Westfield,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student  and  an  excellent  office  lawy  er. 
He  served  as  the  principal  civil  magistrate,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  untiring  industry  and  the  extreme  care  with  which 
all  his  business  was  conducted. 

SoLOMOx  Lathrop. — Of  this  gentleman  we  have  very  little 
information,  except  that  he  was  admitted  in  1816  and  resided 
in  "West  Springfield.  Mr.  Bates  says  his  business  was  never 
extensive,  and  thinks  he  emigrated  to  the  "West. 

Samuel  Johxsox. — Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  old  county  of  Hamp.shire  before  its 
subdivision  in  1811-12.  In  early  years  he  practiced  in  Ches- 
ter village,  now  in  the  town  of  Huntington,  Hampshire  Co. 

He  is  described  as  being  a  large  and  fine-looking  man,  of 
dignified  carriage  and  formal  and  stately  address,  but  exceed- 
ingly eccentric  in  all  his  ways.  His  business  was  not  exten- 
sive, and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  history 
and  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  the  town-libraries. 

He  was  a  standing  Fourth-of-July  and  eighth-of-January 
orator,  "  and  was  always  ready  for  great  or  small  occasions,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

He  married  an  estimable  woman  somewhat  late  in  life  and 
removed  to  the  "West,  where  he  is  said  to  have  established  a 
reputation  as  an  able  advocate. 

"William  Knight. — For  notice  of  this  gentleman,  see  his- 
tory of  the  town  of  "Wilbraham,  in  this  work. 

Alfred  Stearns  was  a  native  of  Hardwick,  "Worcester 
County.  He  was  connected  with  the  "Westfield  Academy  for 
.several  years  as  usher,  and  finally  as  preceptor.  He  read  law 
with  Elijah  Bates,  of  "Westfield,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1820.  He  wa.s  for  a  few  years  a  partner  of  Mr.  Bates.  He 
afterward  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  died. 

John  Hooker,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Hooker,  the 
second  judge  of  Probate  for  Hampden  County.*  He  was  ad- 
mitted in  1813,  but  seems  to  have  never  opened  an  office  and 
seldom  appeared  in  court,  being  mostly  engaged  in  business 
outside  of.  and  foreign  to,  his  profession. 

Jo.siAH  Hooker  was  a  j-ounger  brother  of  the  last-named, 
and  wa-H  admitted  in  1829.    He  is  remembered  as  an  excellent 


*  Mr.  Bates  in  hiti  addrea)  xtate*  that  Mr.  Hooker  wa«  the  firii  judge  of  Pro- 
bate, Imt  the  reconte  give  the  name  of  SainL  Fowler,  of  Westfield. 


lawyer  and  valuable  citizen,  fair  and  impartial  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  so  thorough  and  efficient  as  to  be  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  as  arbitrator,  r(?feree,  and  auditor,  in  which  po- 
sitions he  always  sustained  the  highest  reputation. 

Erasmus  Norcross  was  a  native  of  Monson,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1823.  He  opened  an  office  in  his  native 
town,  and  practiced  for  a  brief  period.  His  business  was  not 
extensive,  and  he  was  never  a  prominent  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

John  B.  Cooley  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1818, f  and 
settled  in  Brimfleld.  He  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1831,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Bates'  statement,  has  returned 
to  Massachusetts  within  a  few  years.  He  is  described  as  an 
able  man,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  but  not  altogether  given  to 
laborious  study  or  steady  practice. 

KicHARD  D.  Morris,  a  brother  of  Hon.  0.  B.  Morris,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  Avigust,  1797.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  in  1822,  and  was  for  a  time  a  law-partner  with 
his  brother. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Western  Railway  Company 
he  was  employed  to  settle  the  damages  consequent  upon  ob- 
taining the  right  of  way  and  in  attending  to  other  necessary 
business  for  the  corporation.  Upon  accepting  his  position  he 
gave  up  his  regular  professional  business,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  railway  company.  He  was 
also  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  from  his  native 
town.    He  died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

William  Bliss  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1822,  and  began 
practice  in  the  then  village  of  Springfield,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Justice  Willard.  His  health  failing,  Mr. 
Bliss  was  compelled  to  abandon  practice,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  county  commissioner,  in  the  hope  that  out-door  ex- 
ercise and  a  purer  air  would  restore  his  wasted  energies  ;  but 
in  vain.  His  death  soon  followed,  and  the  community  lost  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  man  of  much  promise  in  his  profession. 

Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun. — This  gentleman  was  prob- 
ably a  student  of  Hon.  George  Bliss,  Sr.,  and  was  admitted 
in  1821.  Having  a  strong  taste  for  political  life,  he  did  not 
continue  practice  very  long.  He  was  quite  successful  in  the 
political  arena,  and  represented  his  district  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  to  the  responsible 
office  of  speaker  of  the  House,  which  position  he  filled  until 
1835,  and  in  1846-47  he  was  president  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  Eepresentative  in  Congress  from  the 
Springfield  district.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  quietly 
passed  upon  his  farm. 

James  Stebbins  was  born  in  Springfield  ;  studied  law  and 
practiced  in  Palmer  for  many  years.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
moved to  his  native  town,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

James  W.  Crooks  was  a  native  of  Westfield,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College  in  1818.  He  taught  in  the  Westfield 
Academy  for  several  years,  and  also  in  Springfield.  He  sub- 
sequently read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  Bliss,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1824.  He  opened  an  office  on  the 
"Hill,"  in  Springfield,  and  for  some  years  had  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.    His  death  occurred  in  1867. 

Francis  B.  Stebbins  was  born  in  Granville.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1826,  after  which  he  set- 
tled in  Brimfield,  where  he  opened  an  office  and  became  a 
skillful  and  quite  prominent  member  of  the  profession. 

He  eventually  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
he  engaged  in  commercial  business,  giving  up  the  practice  of 
law.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bond,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.    His  death  took  place  some  years  ago. 

Matthew  Ives,  Jr.,  studied  law  with  William  Blair,  of 
Westfield,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  in  1827,  but  never  engaged  in  practice.    He  was 
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11  iiu'riilici'  1)1'  liolli  l)i-iiM('li(',s  of  (111!  Sliitd  L(^ffi,sln1,uri^,  luid  iilso 
held  llui  olHcd  of  ])()Ht nuislcir  iiiidcr  Pi'(wid(iiit,  .Jucksoii. 

Kkanci.s  Dwkiht  wuh  a  .sludcnt  at  tlio  law-Hcliool  of  ,)iid;j;(! 
IIowo,  at  Nortlmiiiplon,  and  vvaH  admitted  to  tli(^  liar  in  IKU). 
IIo  soon  after  r(^niov(t(l  to  tin;  State  of  N(^\v  Yori<,  wlioro  lio 
cnnaj^cd  in  tins  cause  of  education,  and  died,  after  a  sliort  but 
useful  life,  in  the  llower  of  his  days. 

Joseph  D.  Huntington. — Mr.  Huntington  studied  law 
with  Augustus  Collins,  of  Westfleld,  and  was  admitted  in 
1881,  but  never  practiced  in  Hampden  County.  He  removed 
to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  he  died. 

GjioUQE  B.  MoRRiH,  son  of  Hon.  O.  B.  Morris,  and  brother 
of  Judge  Henry  Morris,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Nov.  12,  1818. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1837,  and  read  law  in 
the  office  of  his  brother.  On  the  resignation  of  Kichard  Bliss 
as  clerk  of  the  courts  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion, and  continued  to  fulfill  its  duties  in  a  most  faithful  and 
thorough  manner  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  7,  1872. 

He  was  universally  respected  by  the  members  of  the  Bar, 
who  were  greatly  attached  to  him  for  his  gentlemanly  man- 
ners and  social  habits.  His  long  term  (over  twenty  years)  in 
the  clerk's  office  leaves  honorable  testimony  to  his  popularity 
as  a  citizen  and  public  officer. 

Henry  Vose  was  admitted  in  1841,  and  practiced  for  a  few 
years  in  Springfield.  When  the  Superior  Court  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  justices  ;  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1869. 

Mr.  Vose  was  a  native  of  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard,  in  1839.* 

Erasmus  D.  Beach  was  a  native  of  Sandisfield  and  a 
nephew  of  Hon.  John  Mills,  of  Southwick,  and  a  student  in 
his  office.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1833,  and  located  in 
Springfield,  where  he  had  a  very  extensive  business.  He  had 
at  various  times  as  partners  James  W.  Crooks,  William  G. 
Bates,  Edward  B.  Gillett,  and  Ephraim  W.  Bond.  He  was 
a  courteous  gentleman,  and  always  exercised  a  strong  influence 
over  a  jury. 

Lorenzo  Norton  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Ashmun,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1843. 
He  subsequently  formed  a  partnership  with  the  above  firm, 
which  continued  until  his  death,  about  1850.  Mr.  Bates  speaks 
of  him  as  a  "diligent  and  faithful  lawyer." 

Hon.  Edward  Dickinson  was  born  in  the  year  1803,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823,  in  the  "  class  with  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  with  whom  he  was  a  room-mate  and  a  life- 
long friend."  He  was  a  diligent  and  untiring  student,  of 
excellent  habits,  and  at  college  took  a  high  rank  among  his 
compeers. 

He  early  exhibited  those  distinguishing  traits  which  marked 
his  subsequent  career.  He  formed  his  opinions  upon  careful 
examination,  and  was  ever  after  decided  in  expressing  them. 
His  independence  of  character,  while  it  possibly  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  advancement,  detracted  nothing  from  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  where 
he  died  suddenly,  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  an  important  question  then  before  the  House. 

Amos  W.  Stockwell  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College 
in  1833.  He  read  law  at  the  school  of  the  Harvard  University, 
and  was  also  a  student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  in  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  was  for  a  short  time  a  partner  with  him. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Chicopee,  and  became  a  promi- 
nent practitioner  at  the  Hampden  Bar. 

His  health  at  length  became  too  delicate  to  withstand  the 
labors  of  his  profession,  and  he  finally  died  in  1853,  regretted 
and  respected  both  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  and  as 
a  useful  citizen. 

Hon.  Keuhbn  Atwater  Chapman. — This  distinguished 


*  See  Bar  of  Franklin  County. 


citizen  was  Itorn  in  Jlussell,  Jliuiijiden  (!o.,  Sept.  20,  1801. 
Jlis  parents  being  in  ordinary  circumstancoH,  his  ineans  of  (!d- 
ucation  wc^re  limited  to  the  facilities  aft'ord(!d  by  the  common 
district  school,  which  was  o])en  only  a  few  iiioiitlis  during  the 
year.  His  home  was  in  a  se(|uestered  portion  of  the  country, 
and  he  labored,  when  not  at  school,  upon  the  farm  of  his  father. 

Books  were  exceedingly  scarce,  but  young  Chapman  made 
such  good  use  of  his  opportunities  that  when  ho  became  of 
proper  ago  his  services  were  in  demand  as  a  teacher,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  years  he  taught  a  district  school  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Montgomery.  Soon  after,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Blandford.  It  was  during  his 
stay  at  this  place  that  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  de- 
bater in  a  lyceum,  or  debating-school,  which  the  young  men  of 
the  place  had  established. 

He  subsequently  entered  the  office  of  Gen.  Alanson  Knox, 
of  Blandford,  as  a  law-student.  During  his  course  of  study 
he  was  accustomed  to  attend  justices'  trials  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  practitioner,  and  even  before  his  admission  to  the 
Bar  had  some  considerable  reputation. 

He  was  admitted  in  1825  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Westfleld ;  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  already  more  attorneys  in  the  place 
than  were  needed,  his  success  was  not  flattering.  In  1827  he 
removed  to  Monson,  and  again,  in  1829,  changed  his  residence 
to  the  more  thriving  town  of  Ware.  There  he  was  regarded 
as  an  intruder,  and  rivalry  soon  ripened  into  controversy, 
during  which  he  won  an  enviable  reputation  and  distanced 
his  competitors. 

In  1830,  when  his  reputation  was  well  established,  he  was 
oflfered  a  partnership  by  Hon.  George  Ashmun,  of  Springfield, 
which  he  accepted,  and  removed  thither  the  same  year,  when 
the  firm  of  Chapman  &  Ashmun  was  formed.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Lorenzo  Norton  was  admitted,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  firm  until  his  death.  In  1850  the  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  Mr.  Chapman  continued  the  business  for  some  time  alone. 
In  1854,  Mr.  Franklin  Chamberlain  became  his  partner,  and 
this  relation  continued  until  Mr.  Chapman  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  1860,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  Conn.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Chief- 
Justice  Bigelow,  in  February,  1868,  Mr.  Chapman  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  and  held  the  position  till  his  death, 
June  28,  1873. 

Chief-Justice  Chapman  ranked  high  even  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  preceded  him  upon  the  Bench,  among 
whom  were  Shaw,  Parsons,  and  Parker, — men  whose  charac- 
ters and  abilities  are  recognized  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  understood.  He  rose  by  his  own  exertions  from  an  obscure 
origin,  and,  through  difficulties  wellnigh  insurmountable,  to 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  honorable  positions  in  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  related  of  him  that  in  the  intervals  of 
his  daily  routine  of  duties  after  he  commenced  practice,  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and 
was  a  constant  reader  of  the  classics.  He  also  successfully 
cultivated  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages. 
He  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  and 
entered  into  many  discussions,  in  which  he  bore  himself  with 
credit  and  ability.  He  was  an  able  and  impartial  administra- 
tive officer,  and  possessed  the  faculty  of  expediting  business  in 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Hon.  George  Ashmun. — This  distinguished  citizen  was 
the  son  of  Hon.  Eli  P.  Ashmun  and  a  brother  of  the  late 
Prof.  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  of  Northampton.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1823,  and  was  a  student  in  the  office  of 
his  brother  at  Northampton,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Hampshire  County  in  1830  as  counselor.  He  first 
opened  an  office  at  Enfield,  Hampshire  Co.,  but  after  a  few 
years  removed  to  Springfield  and  entered  into  a  law-partner- 
ship with  Reuben  A.  Chai)man,  which  continued  for  many 
years.  ' 
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Mr.  Ashmiin  filled  many  important  positions  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.  He  -was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  its  deliberations.  He  also  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  He  was  ■well  known  as  a  leader  of  the  Bar, 
but  his  official  positions  interfered  somewhat  with  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  though  he  continued  it  during  the  intervals 
in  his  public  life,  and  always  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  brethren  of  the  Bar,  as  well  as  of  the  community 
generally.    He  died  in  Springfield  in  1870. 

AxsEL  Phelps,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Greentield,  Franklin  Co., 
in  1815,  and  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  Wells,  Alvord  & 
Davis  at  Greenfield,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1840. 

He  at  first  settled  in  Ware,  Hampshire  Co.,  where  he  con- 
tinued practice  until  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Springfield 
and  accepted  the  position  of  attorney  and  legal  adviser  of  the 
"Western  Eailroad  Company.  In  that  capacity  he  attended 
to  its  business  in  the  courts,  and  also  before  the  Legislature. 
He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was 
always  distinguished  for  his  activity,  intelligence,  and  ener- 
getic business-habits.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Springfield  from  1856  to  1859,  in  which  capacity  he 
fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  constituents.  His 
death  took  place  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Hex.  JoHX  "Wells. — This  prominent  advocate  and  jurist 
was  bom  in  Rowe,  Franklin  Co. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  attended  the 
law-school  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  future  eminence  under  the  tutelage  of  Story  and 
Greenleaf.  It  is  believed  that  he  never  practiced  as  a  local 
attorney  in  his  native  county,  but  opened  an  office  first  in 
Chicopee,  Hampden  Co.,  where  he  practiced  for  some  years. 

During  his  residence  at  that  place  he  held  the  position  of 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  from  1858  to 
1863.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  From 
Chicopee  he  removed  to  the  sister-village  of  Chicopee  Falls, 
where  he  continued  until  his  appointment  to  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Norfolk 
County.  He  presided  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  finally 
died  at  .Salem,  in  Essex  Countj;,  Nov.  23,  1875. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  the  common- 
-wealth,  held  at  Boston,  Dec.  4,  1875,  the  attornej'-general 
made  a  very  appropriate  and  feeling  address,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  extracts  : 

"  I  first  knew  him  thirty-four  years  ago,  in  the  law-school 
of  the  university,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Story  and 
Greenleaf,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  superstructure  which 
he  subsequently  reared.  From  that  time  to  his  death  I  was 
honored  by  his  friend.ship,  and  have  watched  his  progress 
from  young  manhood  to  middle  age,  and  the  only  change 
noticed  in  him,  as  he  advanced  through  the  years,  was  a  con- 
tinued ripening  day  by  day.  He  was  the  same  John  Wells 
all  through  those  years, — thoughtful,  conscientious,  patient  of 
labor,  making  all  that  could  be  made  out  of  his  opportunities, 
apparently  ambitious  only  to  discharge  faithfully  his  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  God  had  called  him,  and  thus 
procure  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  which  he  never 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  others.  Neither  then  nor  since 
am  I  aware  of  his  ever  saying  or  doing  a  brilliant  thing,  and 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  was  he  guilty  of  a  foolish  act  or 
Hilly  utterance ;  but  he  moved  right  on  with  that  steady, 
self-poised,  and  well-determined  action  which  attracts  no  at- 
tention until  its  results  are  accomplished. 

"As  a  lawyer  in  the  country  village  which  he  had  selected 
for  his  home,  you  find  hirn  no  noisy  or  cunning  pettifogger 
seeking  to  j>rofit  in  i)ocket  or  reputation  by  the  disputes  of  the 
pfrople ;  no  stirrer-up  of  strife,  but  one  who  remembered  that 
the  p'-acemakers  are  blessed. 

You  find  him  the  diligent  student,  the  safe  adviser,  the 


kind  neighbor,  the  efficient  member  of  the  parish,  the  active 
and  Christian  citizen,  rendering  cheerfully  to  the  community 
every  good  influence,  every  kind  act. 

"  A  few  years  later  he  is  in  the  General  Court,  exerting  a 
commanding  influence  as  a  sound,  safe,  and  discreet  legis- 
lator. 

"  As  judge  of  the  Probate  Court, — that  most  difficult  office  to 
fill,  where  the  incumbent  must  be  judge,  counsel,  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  at  one  and  the  same  time, — as  well  as  by  his 
well-earned  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  he  demonstrated  his  men- 
tal, professional,  and  moral  fitness  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  judge  of  this  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
State,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  I  believe,  upon  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Bar  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
The  wisdom  of  the  recommendation,  upon  his  appointment  to 
the  Bench,  was  conceded  at  once  upon  acquaintance  by  the 
Bar  of  the  commonwealth,  and  his  judicial  course  proved  that 
he  had  no  superior  where  all  should  be  equals. 

"In  his  court-room  every  one  felt  that  he  was  in  a  place 
'  appropriated  to  justice,  to  security,  to  restraint ;  where  there 
is  no  high  nor  low,  no  strong  nor  weak ;  where  will  is  nothing 
and  person  is  nothing  and  members  are  nothing,  and  all  are 
equal  and  all  are  secure  before  the  law.' 

"The  corner-stone  upon  which  the  reputation  of  Judge 
Wells  rested  as  a  man,  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge  was  his  Chris- 
tian character,  vindicated  by  his  love  to  God  and  to  his  neigh- 
bor, consistent  always,  forgetful  never." 

T.  Morton  Dewey. — This  gentlemen  Avas  born  in  Orford, 
N.  H.,  March  16,  1812.  He  was  the  son  of  Abel  Dewey,  a 
farmer  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Mr.  Dewey  read  law  with 
Hon.  H.  G.  Parker,  of  Greenfield,  and  Burt  and  Lincoln,  of 
Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at 
Boston  in  October,  1855,  commenced  practice  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  in  the  same  year,  and  remained  until  1860,  when  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Montague  and  practiced  four  years. 
In  1864  he  went  to  Westfield,  where  he  remained  until  1867, 
when  he  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  has  filled  various  civil  and  secular  offices,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  superintending  school  committee  of  his  native  town, 
and  also  at  Montague,  has  been  a  member  of  the  city  board 
of  assessors  in  Springfield,  and  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  for  thirty-five  consecutive  years. 

He  is  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  that  branch  of  aesthetics 
as  a  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Institute,  of  which  organiza- 
tion he  was  president  for  a  period  of  three  years.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  a  church  choir  (a  large  share  of  the  time  as 
director)  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  student  in  the  military  school 
of  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  has  been 
familiar  with  the  early  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
of  which  he  wrote  up  a  few  years  ago  some  exceedingly  read- 
able sketches,  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

He  married,  in  1838,  Maria,  daughter  of  Ira  Kellogg,  of 
Montague,  Mass.    His  family  consists  of  four  sons. 


CHAPTER  XXVI L 

THE  BAR  or  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

The  first  lawyer  credited  with  being  a  resident  of  Green- 
field, and  perhaps  of  what  now  constitutes  the  county  of 
Franklin,  was  William  Coleman,  who  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1776,  studied  law  at  Worcester  with  Judge  Paine,  and 
settled  in  Greenfield  in  some  of  the  latter  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  always  spoken  of  as  "  Lawyer  Coleman,"  and 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  taste,  enterprising  and  persevering. 
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and,  lis  Williird  hiis  i(,  in  his  liislory  of  (ir(!iiiili(!ld,  "  (excelled 
in  ovory t-liini;',  (!V(mi  in  iilliliiljc  exercisers;  in  music,  duncin^', 
sliiitinfj;,  l)iill-i)liiyin};;,"  iind  jmrtictilarly  in  wriUnt;.  llo  l)uiit 
■wliiit  is  Idiown  as  tlio  "  lloliistcrr  lloiiso,"  iniporUiif^  ArcliiUic-t. 
tSliaw  from  Boston  to  draw  tlio  plans  and  suijerintcmd  its  urcc- 
tion.  It  was  built  after  tlic  liberal  jibms  of  tlio  mansions  of 
that  day,  and  was  the  linost  dwelling  for  years  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  It  is  still  a  roomy  and  well-preserved  building. 
It  was  erected  previous  to  1800.  Mr.  Willard  says  he  did  not 
complete  it,  however. 

He  subsequently  embarked  in  land  speculation  in  Virginia, 
which  resulted  disastrously.  About  1800  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  famous  as  a  Federal  politician  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Po.it,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  Nov.  19,  1801,  and  which  boasted  among  its  con- 
tributors the  gifted  statesman  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Willard  that  ho  was  also  the  law-partner  of 
Aaron  Burr.  Prom  the  founding  of  the  Post  he  was  principal 
editor  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  connected 
with  it  until  his  death.  William  Cullen  Bryant  succeeded 
him,  and  was  also  junior  editor  in  connection  with  him. 

He  was  appointed  in  New  York  clerk  of  the  city  court,  at  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  "  He  was  also  a  reporter  of 
decisions,  and  published  a  volume  of  reports  which  bears  his 
name."  He  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  1829  and  severely 
injured,  and  died  from  a  combination  of  his  injuries  and  other 
ditiiculties,  at  his  dwelling  in  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  July  ' 
13,  1829,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

During  his  residence  in  Greenfield  he  planted  a  number  of 
the  beautiful  elms  which  still  adorn  and  beautify  its  pleasant 
streets. 

Jonathan  Leayitt  was  a  son  of  Eev.  Jonathan  Leavitt, 
of  Heath,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1786,  studied  law  in  New  Haven,  and  settled  in  Greenfield 
about  1790.  He  was  senator,  judge  of  Probate  from  1814  to 
1821,  and  also  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College. 

The  imposing  mansion  still  Standing  east  of  the  Mansion- 
House  block  was  erected  by  him,  probably  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  sometimes  also  known  as  the 
"  Hovey  Mansion."  In  this  elegant  and  substantial  dwelling 
he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  close  student 
and  a  good  lawyer,  and  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Bench  had  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

IviCHARD  English  Newcomb  was  a  son  of  Hezekiah  New- 
comb,  of  Bernardston.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1770,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793.  He 
studied  law  with  William  Coleman,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1796.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  county  attorney,  and  judge  of  Probate.  "He  was  an 
able  lawyer  and  a  powerful  advocate  when  in  his  prime,  and 
had  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  of  vigorous  constitution  and  strong  will,  courageous 
and  firm,  but  gentlemanly  and  courteous  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  society."  At  the  dedication  of  the  second  court-house 
in  1849  he  was  present,  though  in  feeble  health,  and  spoke  at 
considerable  length  in  a  powerful  and  feeling  manner. 

He  died  in  1849,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  stately 
and  dignified  in  his  appearance  even  to  his  last  days. 

Horatio  Gates  Newcomb  was  the  son  of  Hezekiah  New- 
comb,  of  Bernardston,  Mass.,  and  brother  of  Judge  Newcomb. 
He  was  born  Sept.  27,  1785;  studied  law  with  John  Barrett, 
of  Northfield,  and  with  his  brother  in  Greenfield,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1813.  His  first  practice,  for  short  periods, 
was  in  Winchendon  and  Northfield,  Mass.  He  settled  in 
Greenfield  about  the  year  1827  as  a  law-partner  of  his  brother, 
and  continued  a  successful  practice  until  his  death.  The. hon- 
orary degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  ujioii  him  by  Williams 
College.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  master  in 


(Miiiiircry  uiiilc.i-  tlii!  insolvency  law  ol'  I83H,  and  judge  of  the 
Jnsolvcncry  (Jourt  under  tli(!  revised  constitution  for  a  short 
time  befoi'e  his  death. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Maria  Pratt,  of 
Wincliesler,  N.  II.,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He 
married  for  his  second  wif(i,  about  1821,  Klmira  Wells,  of 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children, — two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  six  children,  one  son  is  now  living 
in  California,  one  daughter  in  Boston,  one  in  Chicago,  and 
two  in  Greenfield. 

Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  address,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  New- 
comb, uses  the  following  language :  "  He  was  employed  much 
in  the  settlement  of  estates  and  in  probate  business;  was  a 
good  lawyer  and  counselor,  and  always  advised  to  that  course 
which  was  for  the  interest  of  his  client,  not  his  own.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  local  and  public  questions.  He  was  kind  and 
sympathizing,  and  if  he  was  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was, 
what  is  of  much  more  value,  one  of  the  best,  of  men." 

His  death  occurred  in  Greenfield,  Sept.  18,  1857,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years. 

'Samuel  Clesson  Allen,  son  of  Joseph  Allen,  of  Ber- 
nardston, graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1794,  and  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  the  following  year;  but  the 
calling  seems  not  to  have  been  congenial,  and  we  find  him  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law,  after  studying  with  John  Barrett,  of 
Northfield,  about  the  year  1800.  He  then  settled  in  New 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  remained  until  about  1822,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Greenfield,  locating  himself  on  a  farm  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  where  "  he  pursued  agriculture, 
practiced  law,  prosecuted  his  political  and  literary  studies,  and 
reared  a  family  of  children." 

Three  of  his  sons  were  eminent  lawyers,  two  of  them  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Maine,  and  one,  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
chancellor  and  chief-justice  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Another  son,  Samuel  C.  Allen,  was  for  many  years  repre- 
sentative from  Northfield  to  the  Legislature, — an  able  states- 
man, a  prominent  farmer,  an  indefatigable  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, and  subsequently  postmaster  at  East  Boston.  The 
elder  Allen  was  State  senator,  county  attorney,  and  member 
of  Congress  for  this  district  from  1816  to  1828. 

"  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  statesman  of  high 
national  reputation." 

Elijah  Alvord,  son  of  Caleb  Alvord,  studied  law  with 
Judge  Newcomb,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1802. 

His  residence,  excepting  the  years  from  1805  to  1809,  during 
which  he  was  at  Greenwich,  was  at  Greenfield.  The  hono- 
rary degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth 
and  Williams  Colleges.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tutional  Convention  in  1820.  He  was  clerk  of  the  courts, 
register  of  Probate,  and  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  in  every  position  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  "  capable, 
courteous,  and  faithful  public  officer." 

In  connection  with  Judges  Leavitt,  Newcomb,  and  Grin- 
nell,  he  exercised  a  strSng  infiuencc  on  the  questions  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  Franklin  County,  the  location  of 
the  county-seat,  and  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings. 

James  C.  Alvord  was  the  son  of  Elijah  Alvord,  and  was 
born  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1827,  studied 
law  with  his  uncle,  Daniel  Wells,  and  at  the  law-school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1830. 

He  was  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  codify  the  criminal  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  the  author  of  the  article  on  homicide 
and  assault, — one  of  the  ablest  included  in  the  report  of  the 
commission.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1838,  but  never 
took  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  in  1839.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold i)ays  him  a  high  tribute  in  the  following  passage: 

"  He  gave  early  j)roniisc  ol  great  eminence  in  hi^  profession 
and  in  public  life.  AVliat  others  worked  long  to  achieve  he 
seemed  to  grasp  by  intuition.    Law  was  the  idol  of  his  love, 
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the  field  of  his  greatest  ambitiou.  It  was  the  shrine  at  which 
he  worshiped.  He  loved  it  as  a  science,  he  loved  it  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  it  he  devoted  his  days  and  nights  without  cessa- 
tion. As  a  lawyer  and  advocate  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  but  thirty-one  years  old.  he  had  but  few  equals,  and 
no  superior,  at  this  or  any  other  Bar."" 

D.  W.  Alvord,  son  of  Elijah  Alvord,  was  born  in  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  Y.,  in  1838, 
subsequently  studied  law  with  Wells,  Alvord  &  Davis,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1841. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  18oo.  and  district-attorney  and  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  this  district.  The  early  training  of  his 
father  and  his  experience  with  his  uncle,  Daniel  Wells,  his 
brother,  James  C.  Alvord,  and  George  T.  Davis,  all  able  law- 
yers and  accomplished  men,  was  invaluable,  and  he  profited 
from  it  largely.  He  died  in  Virginia,  in  1871,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  years. 

Had  he  lived  to  the  ordinary  age  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  profession,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
the  foremost  rank. 

RoDOLPHUS  DiCKixsox  was  the  son  of  Col.  T.  W.  Dickin- 
son, of  Deerfield.  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1805.  He 
studied  law  with  John  Taylor,  of  Xorthampton,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1808.  He  opened  an  office  and  prac- 
ticed in  Springfield,  Mass.,  until  1811,  when  he  removed  to 
the  then  new  county  of  Franklin,  and  was  the  first  clerk  of 
its  courts,  from  1811  to  1819,  when  he  changed  from  law  to 
divinity,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
parishes  of  Greenville  and  Pendleton.  Many  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  that  State  were  his  parishioners,  among  them 
being  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  was  a  great  student  and  quite  a 
prolific  writer,  publishing  several  important  works.  He  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Western  3Iassachusetts,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  politics  with  the 
Jefl'erson  school,  and  once  came  very  near  being  elected  to 
Congress.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished 
scholar,  statesman,  and  distinguished  Christian  gentleman. 
He  died  in  October,  18U2. 

Hox.  George  Grixxell  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Dec.  2-5, 
1780.  He  wa-s  the  son  of  George  and  Lydia  Grinnell,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  time 
and  at  the  old  Deerfield  Academy.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  with 
high  honors.  Soon  after,  he  entered  the  law-otfice  of  Hon. 
Kichard  English  Newcomb,  and  in  1811  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  old  Hampshire  County.  He  commenced  practice  in 
the  new  county  of  Franklin^  which  was  organized  the  same 
year,  and  opened  an  office  in  Greenfield.  He  held  the  office 
of  county  attorney  from  1820  to  1828,  and  from  1824  to  1827 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  Congress  from  his  district,  his  term  of  ser- 
vice commencing  on  the  same  day  with  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  March  4,  1829.  He  was  successively  re- 
elected to  the  .same  position  in  1830,  1832,  1834,  and  1836. 
During  this  service  of  ten  years  in  Congress  he  was  the  col- 
league of  Isaac  C.  Bates,  John  Davis,  Edward  Everett,  Eufus 
Choate,  George  X.  Briggs,  and  John  Quincj-  Adams,  "all  of 
whom  honored  him  with  their  friend.ship  and  confidence." 
He  declined  a  re-election,  and  in  1839  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  as  a  member  of  the  well-known  and  emi- 
nent law-firm  of  Grinnell  &  Aiken  f George  Grinnell  and 
David  Aikenj. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Grinnell  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Presidential 
elw;tors.  In  1841  he  wa.s  appointed  register  of  Probate  for 
Franklin  County,  which  position  he  filled  until  1849,  when 
he  wa-s  appointed  judge  of  Probate,  tfi  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Hon.  R.  E.  Xewcomb.  This  office  he 
resigned  in  1853,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts  of  the 
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county,  which  office  he  filled,  by  appointment  and  election, 
until  1866,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  withdrew 
from  the  active  duties  and  cares  of  public  life. 

Mr.  Grinnell  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  all  the 
enterprises  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  town  and 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  corporators  and  first  president  of 
the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Company.  In  connection 
with  Hon.  Whiting  Griswold  and  others,  he  gave  all  his  influ- 
ence to  the  constructing  of  that  line  of  road  and  the  great 
tunnel  under  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  and  in  August,  1877,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  passing  over  the  road  and  through  the 
tunnel. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in 
1838  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  a  trustee  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
faithfully  and  efficiently  for  twenty-one  years,  when,  his  other 
duties  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  annual 
commencement  exercises,  he  resigned  the  position. 

In  1854  the  honorary  title  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  that  college. 

He  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  viniting 
with  it  in  1813,  and  in  1815  was  elected  master  of  Repub- 
lican Lodge,  in  Greenfield.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
(with  one  exception)  the  oldest  member  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Grinnell  united  with  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Greenfield,  and  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death  a  consistent  and  active  member.  Commencing  with  the 
year  1821,  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  for  fifty  years. 

Judge  Grinnell  was  twice  married.  In  August,  1814,  he 
married  Helen  Adele  Blake,  daughter  of  Hon.  George  Blake, 
of  Boston.  She  died  in  1818.  In  1820  he  married  Eliza 
Seymour  Perkins,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  of  East 
Amherst.  The  children  by  this  union  were  James  S.  Grinnell, 
for  a  long  period  chief  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, but  who  returned  to  Greenfield  about  1876  to  care  for 
his  aged  parents;  George  B.,  William  F.,  and  Thomas  P. 
Grinnell,  formerly  prominent  brokers  in  New  York  City  ; 
Helen,  who  married  George  Milne,  member  of  a  noted  bank- 
ing-house in  England;  Harriet,  the  wife  of  Mr.  McCulloch, 
a  shipping  merchant  of  Montreal;  and  Ella,  wife  of  Maj. 
Thomas  W.  Ripley,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Grinnell  died  at  Green- 
field, on  the  20tli  of  November,  1877,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

James  S.  Grinnell,  son  of  Hon.  George  Grinnell,  was 
born  in  Greenfield,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  "Elm 
House,"  July  24,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1842,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Grinnell  &  Aiken,  and  also 
at  the  Cambridge  law-school. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1846  and  opened  an  office  in 
Greenfield,  whore  he  soon  had  a  Viiluable  office-practice  and 
appeared  in  a  large  number  of  court-cases.  But  his  tastes 
were  greatly  inclined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  1862  he 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  position 
his  previous  studies  and  experience,  as  well  as  natural  taste, 
had  well  fitted  him  to  fill.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Patent 
Office,  which  position  he  held  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  these  important  offices  were  never  more 
ably  filled  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  1876  he  returned  to  his  native  town  to  look  after  and 
care  for  his  aged  parents,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  venerable 
father,  in  1877,  became  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  highly-respected  families  of  the  place.  Since 
his  return  he  has  devoted  his  time  wholly  to  agricultural  mat- 
ters, except  that  he  occasionally  transacts  patent-business  for 
his  personal  friends  ;  and  no  man  in  the  valley  may  be  truth- 
fully said  to  have  a  greater  number.  He  is  now  occupying 
the  original  farm  owned  and  cultivated  by  his  grandfather  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  exemplifying  by  practical  farming  his 
knowledge  in  that  most  ancient  and  honorable  occupation. 
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Ill  Mii^  iinioiinl.  dl'  Inlxir  ix  ildriiicd,  iiiid  in  llic  cxtciil  of  IiIh 
kii()wl(r(lu,<^  1111(1  iiilliicnco,  his  position  is  jiropcrly  ut  iht:  liciid 
of  tlui  iif^riciiKiinil  iiili^nwt  in  MiissiicliiisottH,  which  position 
is  iiiiiiiiiinoiisly  lu^cordcnl  iiini.  Ho  is  proniiiKMitly  connected 
witii  viirioiis  iif^riciiltiinil  or^iini/.iitions  and  lends  an  exceed- 
ingly busy  life,  but  one  pre-ominently  to  his  tastes,  and  under 
exceedingly  favorable  circumstances  and  surroundings.  Ho 
was  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  class  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinory  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1870,  where 
the  display  probably  exceeded  anything  before  seen  in  any 
country  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Grinnell  is  a  man  of  fine  education  and  excellent  liter- 
ary attainments.  His  library  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
valuable  in  New  England,  containing  many  rare  and  quaint 
old  volumes,  some  of  which  date  back  in  their  compilation  to 
the  year  1440.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  "Lives  of 
the  Christian  Fathers,"  from  the  imprint  of  Wm.  Caxton, 
the  first  English  printer,  dating  back  to  1490;  a  beautiful 
illuminated  prayer-book,  printed  and  illustrated  in  colors  by 
hand  and  of  venerable  age;  many  of  the  famous  "black- 
letter"  imprint,  and  the  Bible  once  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  his  name  and  the  date,  1780,  engraved  on  tlie 
cover.  He  has  a  rich  agricultural  library,  a  collection  of 
English  dictionaries,  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties,  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  Arctic  explora- 
tions, and  a  most  rare  and  complete  collection  of  various  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare's  works,  together  with  curious  works 
upon  English  field-sports,  volumes  upon  heraldry,  etc. 

Mr.  Grinnell  was  married  on  the  8th  of  August,  1855,  to 
Miss  Anne  E.  Stannard,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  who  died  in 
May,  1857,  leaving  no  cliildren.  His  homestead  occupies  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  locations  in  the  village  of  Greenfield,  at 
the  head  of  Main  iStreet,  commanding  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
views  to  be  found  in  New  England,  and  surrounded  by  ample 
and  well-kept  grounds. 

Franklin  Kipley,  the  son  of  Jerome  Ripley,  of  Green- 
field, was  born  in  1789.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1809,  studied  law  with  John  Barrett,  of  Northfleld,  Mass., 
and  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1812.  He  practiced  law  at  Northfield,  was  judge  of  Probate, 
and  cashier  and  principal  manager  of  the  old  Greenfield — since 
First  National — Bank,  of  Greenfield,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death,  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  Mr.  Griswold  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  of  great  industry,  and  exerted  a  wide 
and  salutary  influence  in  business,  in  politics,  and  in  the 
church." 

Daniel  Wells  was  the  son  of  Col.  Daniel  Wells,  of 
Greenfield,  born  Jan.  14,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1810;  studied  law  with  Elijah  Alvord,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1813. 

He  was  State  Senator,  district  attorney  for  the  four  western 
counties  of  Massachusetts,  and  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1844  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1854, 
aged  sixty-four. 

"  He  was  a  most  conscientious  and  pure-minded  man  ;  the 
kindest  of  husbands  and  fathers  ;  of  deep  moral  convictions 
and  enlarged  public  spirit ;  progressive  in  all  his  ideas  ;  an 
indefatigable  student,  able  lawyer  and  advocate,  and  for 
thirty  years  held  the  leading  sway  at  the  Franklin  Bar."* 

Hon.  Whiting  Griswold.— This  distinguished  member 
of  the  Franklin  Bar  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Griswold, 
who  died  in  1843  while  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He 
was  the  tenth  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  and  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Buckland,  Nov.  12,  1814.  He  remained  upon 
his  father's  farm,  laboring  with  his  hands  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  until  his  twentieth 
year,  when  he  entered  Amherst  College  after  fitting  himself 


*  Gi  iswold's  addrose,  1873. 


under  able  instructors  in  his  own  town,  and  graduated  among 
lh(?  first  in  his  class  in  1838.  Subsequently  he  estul)lished  a 
select  school  in  Buckland,  and  gained  a  wide  rej)utatioii  as  a 
successful  and  |>opiilar  l(;acli(!r. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with 
the  llrrii  of  Wells,  Alvord  &  Davis,  of  Greenfield,  with  whom 
h(^  remained  one  year,  completing  his  legal  studies  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Grinnell  &  Aiken,  and  in  1842  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  and  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Greenfield, 
where  he  took  an  influential  position  in  the  profession,  which 
he  ever  after  maintained. 

His  ])olitical  career  commenced  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which,  in  1847,  elected  him  as  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1848  and  1849. 
In  October,  1850,  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Free-Soil  parties,  and  elected  by  a 
very  large  majority,  being  the  first  Democratic  Senator  ever 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  Franklin  County. 

During  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislature  he  voted 
steadily  for  Charles  Sumner  for  United  States  Senator.  In 
1853  he  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  from  the  town  of  Erving,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debates  of  that  body,  ranking  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  commonwealth.  In  1855  ho 
was  ii  prominent  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1850  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  which  put  in  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  James  Buchanan  ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
candidates  for  electors-at-large  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  which  culminated  in  the 
Rebellion  he  joined  the  Republican  party,  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1800.  During  the  long  and  bloody  years 
of  the  war  he  stood  manfully,  and  at  all  times,  by  the  side  of 
Governor  Andrew  and  Charles  Sumner  in  defense  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people,  powerfully  sus- 
taining the  imperiled  government  by  both  tongue  and  pen. 

In  1804  he  was  one  of  the  electors-at-large  on  the  ticket 
with  Edward  Everett.  In  1809  he  was  a  third  time  in  the  State 
Senate,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  able 
advocacy  of  woman  suftrage  and  other  important  measures. 
As  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1851  he  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  in  behalf  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  great  Hoosac  tunnel.  While  in  the 
Senate  in  the  last-named  year  he  reported  a  bill  providing  for 
submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  convention 
for  revising  the  State  Constitution,  of  which  convention,  as 
previously  stated,  he  was  a  member. 

Among  minor  positions  he  held  the  office  of  superintending 
school  committee  of  his  town  ;  was  one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  Governor  Briggs,  in  1848,  to  visit  the  remnants 
of  the  Massachusetts  Indians ;  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Smith  charities  in  1849 ;  and  one  of  the  State  directors  of  the 
Western  Railroad  corporation  about  1850,  in  all  of  which 
positions  he  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  ability  and 
success. 

"  In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Griswold  was  an  exemplary 
husband  and  father.  He  was  twice  married, — first  in  1844, 
and  again  in  1850.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Jane  M.  Martin- 
dale,  of  Greenfield,  who  died  in  1852.  His  last  was  Miss 
Fanny  L.  Clark,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  who  died  in  1807,  leaving 
two  children,"  who  both  survived  their  parents. 

Mr.  Griswold  died  in  Greenfield,  Mass,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  aged  sixty  years. 

Ex-Governor  Emory  Washburn  practiced  law  in  Frank- 
lin County  for  a  short  time  immediately  after  being  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  He  was  admitted  in  Berkshire  County,  March  1, 
1821,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month  opened  an  office  in 
Cliarlemont,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th  of  September 
in  the  same  year,  when  he  removed  to  Leicester,  his  native 
town. 
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Among  the  numerous  practitioners  who  have  been  residents 
of  Franklin  County  may  be  mentioned  Plixy  Arms,  Jona- 
THAX  A.  Saxtox,  Aarox  Arms,  and  Elijah  Williams,  of 
Peerlield :  Elijah  Paixe,  of  Ashfleld ;  Sylvester  Max- 
"WELL  and  Joseph  P.  Allex.  of  Charlemont ;  Johx  Drfry 
and  Isaac  Barber,  of  Coleraine;  Joxathax  Hartwell,  of 
Montague;  Stephex  Emery,  of  Orange;  William  Bil- 
LiXGs.  of  Conway:  Horace  W.  Taft  and  Hexry  Barxard, 
of  Sunderland;  and  Bexjamix  Braixard,  of  Gill.  These 
m'>stly  practiced  during  the  first  period  of  the  history  of 
Franklin  County,  or  from  1811  to  the  building  of  the  second 
court-house,  in  1848. 

Hox'.  David  Aikex,  son  of  Phinea^  Aiken,  a  ftirmer  of 
Bedford.  X.  H..  was  born  in  that  town  June  7,  180-t.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830,  studied  law  with 
Wells  &  Alvord.  of  Greenfield,  and  commenced  practice  in 
that  place  in  1834,  where  he  has  since  continued  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  years,  from  1856  to  1859,  during  which  period 
he  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  JVIassachusetts. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1873-74.  Judge 
Aiken  has  had  numerous  law-partners,  among  them  Henry 
Chapman,  George  Grinnell,  Davis  &  Allen,  Chester  C. 
Conant,  Colonel  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  and  Charles  E.  Forbes, 
the  latter  of  Northampton.  Since  1844  he  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Franklin  Bar.  He  married,  in  1844,  Miss  Lydia 
W.  Boot,  of  Greenfield,  who  died  in  1846,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren. In  1848  he  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Adams,  of 
Amherst,  Mass.  He  has  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  John 
Adams,  his  eldest  son,  is  in  practice  with  him  in  Greenfield. 
William  F.  is  teller  in  the  Franklin  County  National  Bank, 
and  Edward  E.  is  fitting  for  college  at  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Hox.  Almox  Braixard  was  born  in  Kandolph,  Orange 
Co.,  Vt.,  about  1803.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  in  1826,  and  subsequently  attended  the  military  school 
of  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  a 
year.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  George  Grinnell,  of  Green- 
field, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1829.  From  1842  until 
1856  he  held  the  offices  of  register  of  deeds  and  county  treas- 
urer, and  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  in  1856,  and  at  his  death  had  held  the 
office  of  trial-justice  for  over  fourteen  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity  and  of  remarkable  capacity,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  during  a  period  of  about  forty^- 
five  years  in  various  capacities  was  very  great.  His  practice 
was  extensive  and  lucrative,  and  at  one  time  he  had  amassed 
a  very  comfortable  fortune.  He  married,  in  1848,  Margaret  E. 
Langstroth,  who  died  in  1876,  leaving  two  sons.  Mr.  Brain- 
ard  died  in  Greenfield,  Jan.  19,  1878,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
ageil  about  seventy-five  years. 

George  T.  Davis  is  a  native  of  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass., 
born  Jan.  12,  1810.  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
1829.  He  studied  law  at  Cambridge  and  with  the  firm  of 
Wells  &  Alvord,  of  Greenfield,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1832.  Mr.  Davis  practiced  his  profession  for  many  years 
in  Greenfield,  and  wa.«  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  once  in 
the  House  and  twice  in  the  Senate,  and  also  represented  the 
old  Connecticut  River  district  in  Congress.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Portland.  Maine. 

Mr.  Griswold  says  of  him  :  "In  many  respects  he  was  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  second  period.  He  was  a  keen, 
discriminating,  able  lawyer;  a  most  charming  conversation- 
alist and  speaker ;  the  brightest  of  men,  bristling  with  wit, 
fiin,  and  raillery  ;  most  .skillful  in  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  extracting  amusement  from  the  dryest  case.  He  did  more 
than  all  others,  at  law  and  nisi  prius  terms,  to  incorporate  into 
the  cold  and  rigid  logic  and  routine  of  courts  and  trials  some- 
thing of  the  cheerful,  jolly,  softer,  better  side  of  human  na- 
ture; and  if  he  did  not  win  verdicts  from  the  hands,  he  drove 


dyspepsia  from  the  bodies,  of  the  judges,  jurors,  and  law^'ors 
by  the  frequent  convulsions  of  laughter  which  followed  his 
inimitable  wit  and  repartee."  Mr.  Davis  died  in  Portland, 
June  17,  1877,  and  was  buried  in  the  Greenfield  cemetery. 

Wendell  T.  Davis,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Sandwich,  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  April  12,  1818. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1838;  studied  law  at 
Cambridge  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1841,  in  which 
year  he  entered  into  a  law-partnership  in  Greenfield  with 
his  brother,  George  T.  Davis,  and  Charles  T.  Devens,  Jr.,* 
which  continued  for  seven  years.  He  was  largely  interested 
in  real  estate  in  and  around  Greenfield,  laid  out  and  opened 
Davis  Street,  and  added  much  to  the  growth  and  beauty  of 
the  village. 

He  was  for  some  years  subsequent  to  1844  clerk  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Upper  Locks  and  Canal  Company,  at  Turner's 
Falls, — since  the  Turner's  Falls  Company, — and  was  princi- 
pally instrumental  in  the  founding  of  that  embrj'o  city.  For 
many  years  he  was  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Troy  and  Green- 
field Railroad  Company,  and  was  Representative  at  the  General 
Court  for  two  years.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  trial- 
justices  of  the  county,  and  probably  heard  more  cases  than 
any  other  oflicer  in  the  county. 

In  1863  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Austin  De  Wolf, 
which  continued  for  eleven  years,  when  the  firm  took  in  Mr. 
F.  G.  Fessenden.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  register  in 
bankruptcj',  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  From  the 
date  of  this  appointment  he  wholly  retired  from  active  law- 
practice.  He  also  held  the  position  of  selectman  of  Green- 
field, was  a  prominent  officer  in  the  State  militia,  and  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Masonic  order. 

His  wife  died  in  1874,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters,— N.  Russell  Davis,  of  Wyoming  Territory,  George  T. 
Davis,  lieut. -commander  U.  S.  navy;  Carrie  W.,  Mary  B., 
who  married  Hon.  John  Conness,  of  Boston,  and  Louisa,  who 
married  Lieut. -Commander  Charles  V.  Clark,  U.  S.  navy. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  of  rare  natural  abilities,  of  a  pre- 
eminently social  nature,  a  friend  to  the  need^'  and  distressed, 
and  one  who  always  had  an  encouraging  word  for  every 
young  man.  His  death  occurred  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1876,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  yeajs. 

CoL.  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins  practiced  law  in  Greenfield,  as  a 
partner  of  Judge  Aiken,  from  about  1866  to  1872.  This  was 
probably  the  commencement  of  a  very  successful  career  as  a 
practitioner.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Erastus  Hopkins,  of 
Northampton,  and  a  native  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  During 
his  stay  in  Franklin  County  he  achieved  a  good  reputation  as 
a  lawyer,  and  is  now  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  Worcester.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  natu- 
ral talents,  cool,  imperturbable,  and  successful  as  an  advocate. 

Col.  Hopkins  saw  arduous  service  during  the  Rebellion  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  31st  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  Red  River  expedition  under  Banks,  at  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  in  many  minor  movements  in  the 
Southwest. f 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  the  present  distinguished  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  was  for  a  time  a  resident 
of  Franklin  County,  and  for  some  years  practiced  in  its  courts. 
He  was  born  in  Cummington,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass., — which 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, — in  1816,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1839.  After  leaving  college  he 
came  to  Greenfield  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Wells,  Davis 
&  Alvord,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1842.  He  married 
in  Ashfield,  Franklin  Co.,  and  flnallj'  settled  in  North  Ad- 
ams, Berkshire  Co.,  where  he  was  district  attorney  for  the 
northwest  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  this  brought  him 
often  before  the  courts  in  Greenfield.    He  was  a  member  of 


*  Now  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
■f  See  )iistory  of  31st  Kegimeut,  iu  this  volume. 
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tlic  ( 'onsl  il  Hi  idiiii  I  ('(iiivciil  iiiii  of  IKrilt,  iiicfiihcr  iii'  liolli 
bniiulii^s  of  tli(!  Lcgislntiirc,  mil)S('(|ucnt,ly  iiu^iiibc^r  oi'  Con- 
gress I'or  many  yours,  iiiid  is  now  ii  Unitcil  Stntos  Sonsitor. 

Hon.  (liiAiii.ics  M AT'i'ooN  was  born  in  Nortlitickl,  Fninkiin 
Co.,  .Iiiuii  17,  IHK).  Jn  curly  life  lio  0Miin-rut.(^(l  to  Mus(;utin<', 
lowu,  wIhu'o  ho  niurri(!(l  and  ooiiinionct^d  (bo  [)ractioo  of  the, 
law.  SubsoqiUMifl y  I'o  rotiirnod  to  Mussuchusott.s,  und  tooic  u 
prominent  part  in  the  local  politics  of  Franlcliii  Uounty.  For 
some  years  ho  held  a  ]M)sition  in  the  Boston  custom-house. 
In  June,  1853,  he  was  appointed  register  of  Probate  and  In- 
solvency for  Franklin  County  and  removed  to  Greenfield, 
where;  ho  continued  to  fullill  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the 
i;5th  of  May,  1858,  when,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
courts,  he  was  appointed  judge;  which  oWico  ho  held  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August,  1870,  at 
the  age  of  lifty-four  years.  The  fatal  malady  which  carried 
him  oil'  W!is  pulmonary  consumption. 

For  about  eleven  years  he  was  secretary  and  active  manager 
of  the  Franklin  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
also  held  various  offloes  in  the  gift  of  the  town  and  county. 
In  all  the  positions  occupied  by  him  he  ever  bore  himself  as 
a  faithful,  capable,  and  efficient  official  and  a  popular  and 
estimable  citizen. 

Hon.  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  the  present  attorney -general 
of  the  United  States,  was  for  several  years  a  resident  of  Frank- 
lin County.  He  was  born  in  Cliarlestown,  Mass.,  April  4, 
1820 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838 ;  studied  law  at  the 
Cambridge  law-school  and  with  Hubbard  &  Watts,  of  Boston  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1841,  and  opened  an  office,  with 
"Wendell  T.  Davis  for  a  partner,  in  Northfield.  In  1844 
he  removed  to  Greenfield,  where  he  became  the  law-partner 
of  Geo.  T.  and  Wendell  T.  Davis.  He  was  State  Senator  from 
-Franklin  County  in  1848  and  1849,  and  United  States  mar- 
shal from  1849  to  1853.  In  1854  he  opened  an  office  in  Wor- 
cester, where  he  remained  until  1861,  a  portion  of  the  time  in 
partnership  with  G.  F.  Hoar.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  left  the 
army  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  1866  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Worcester  ;  in  1867 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  In 
October,  1873,  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  upon  the  election  of  President  Hayes  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

Horatio  G.  Parker  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1844.  He  studied  law  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  with  his  father, 
and  with  William  Curtis  Noyes,  of  New  York,  and  Henry 
M.  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New 
York  in  1847  and  in  Massachusetts  in  the  following  year.  He 
settled  and  commenced  practice  in  Greenfield.  During  liis 
residence  here  he  represented  the  town  one  term  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  also  held  the  office  of  judge  of  Probate.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  an  excellent 
reputation  in  his  profession  and  enjoys  a  very  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  In  1860  he  was  employed  to  assist  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
which  position  his  services  were  laborioiis  and  valuable. 

Hon.  Charles  Allen,  son  of  Sylvester  Allen,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Greenfield,  was  born  in  that  town  about  1827.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1847,  read  law  with  Davis  & 
Devens  and  at  the  Cambridge  law-school,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1850.  Soon  after  his  admission  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Aiken  &  Davis,  at  Greenfield,  and  by 
attention  to  his  profession  and  the  cultivation  of  excellent 
natural  abilities  soon  placed  himself  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  profession. 

About  the  year  1860  he  removed  to  Boston  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  and,  in  a  wider  field,  has  won  a 
high  reputation  and  distinguished  honors. 

Soon  after  his  .settlement  in  Boston  he  was  appointed  law- 
reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  which  position 


li(^  continui^d  for  several  yours,  serving  with  unusual  ability. 
His  reports  cover  from  ton  to  tift(;('n  volumes. 

In  th(!  full  of  1807  111!  was  el(;ctod  to  the  honorable  und  im- 
jiortunt  oilice  of  attorney-general  of  the  common wi^alth,  which 
]i(isitioii  ho  lillt'd  with  gr(!at  acce[)tunce  for  a  period  of  four 
y(uirs.  Since  1871  he  has  boon  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, u  portion  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  James  C.  Davis, 
u  son  of  George  T.  t)avis.    Mr.  Allen  has  never  married. 

Jam  km  C.  Davih  is  a  son  of  George  T.  Davis,  and  was  born 
und  oducatod  in  Greenfield  and  at  Harvard  University.  He 
has  for  many  years  be(;n  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bur,  where, 
though  comparatively  young  in  years,  he  has  taken  high  rank 
in  his  profession.  His  standing  und  abilities  ure  indicutod  by 
his  elevution  to  the  position  of  assistant  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  signal  ability 
and  in  a  manner  to  win  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  of 
all. 

Chester  Cook  Conant,  judge  of  Probate  for  the  county 
of  Franklin,  was  born  at  Lyme,  N.  H.,  Sept.  4,  1831.  His 
father,  Col.  Jonathan  Conant,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812;  his  mother  was  Clarissa  Dimick.  He  graduated  with 
honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1857,  and  at  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  law-school  in  1859.  In  tlie  autumn  of  that  year  he  came 
to  Greenfield,  an  entire  stranger,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Judge  David  Aiken. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency, 
and  subsequently  re-elected.  On  the  death  of  Judge  Charles 
Mattoon,  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  and 
Insolvency,  which  office  he  now  (1879)  holds.  Besides  the 
duties  of  his  judicial  office,  he  has  an  extensive  law-practice 
in  the  Superior  and  Stipreme  Judicial  Courts. 

He  was  one  of  the  three  original  corporators  of  the  Green- 
field Savings-Bank,  and  has  been  a  trustee  and  its  secretary 
since  its  organization.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Franklin 
County  National  Bank.  He  has  served  in  the  town  school 
committee  for  a  number  of  terms,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Greenfield  Library  Association,  of  which  he  was  for  ten  years 
the  secretary  and  efficient  upbuilder.  He  married,  in  1860, 
Sarah  B.,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Howard,  then  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  since  president  of  Norwich  University,  at 
Norwich,  Vt.    He  has  two  children. 

Samuel  0.  Lamb,  of  Greenfield,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1851  and  located  in  Greenfield,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  has  an  extensive  practice  and  good  standing  among  his 
professional  brethren,  and,  but  for  his  extreme  modesty,  would 
have  had  a  more  extended  notice  in  this  chapter. 

Ansel  Phelps,  Jr.,  son  of  Hon.  Ansel  Phelps,  of  Green- 
field, studied  law  with  Wells,  Alvord  &  Davis;  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1840,  and  settled  in  Ware,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass., 
where  he  soon  built  up  a  reputation  and  a  successful  practice. 
Being  offered  the  post  of  attorney  for  the  Western  Railroad, 
he  left  Ware  and  settled  in  Springfield.  (See  Chapter  XXVI. 
of  this  volume.) 

George  W.  Horr  was  born  in  New  Salem,  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  of  a  good  family.  He  was  at  the  Cambridge  law-school 
for  two  years,  and  studied  with  Davis  &  Allen  and  with  May- 
nard,  Lincoln  &  Chatfield,  of  New  York  City.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1860,  and  to  the  United  States  Court  in  1870. 
He  commenced  practice  in  New  Salem,  but  soon  removed  to 
Athol,  where  he  has  since  built  up  quite  an  extensive  business. 
He  also  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  lecturer  upon  astronomy 
and  other  subjects  before  the  public  schools  and  popular  assem- 
blies. 

Ephraim  Williams  was  born  in  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  in  1760. 
He  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  the  eminent  Judge  Sedgwick, 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession as  a  partner  with  his  uncle  for  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  he  had  an  extensive  practice  and  accumulated 
a  handsome  competency. 

In  1803  he  returned  to  Deerf'eld,  where  he  resided  until  his 
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death,  in  ISSo.  He  wsis  usually,  among  his  intimate  friends, 
called  Bob  Williams,  and  the  reason  is  said  to  have  been  that 
the  cognomen  was  an  ancient  and  honorable  one  in  the  family. 
He  was  named  for  his  uncle,  Col.  Ephraini  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Williams  College,  who  fell  at  Lake  George,  in 
August,  17-5.5.  One  of  his  sons  was  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

"  While  in  practice  in  Berkshire  County  ho  had  a  misun- 
derstanding with  the  presiding  judge,  who  charged  him  with 
stating  what  was  incorrect  and  ordered  him  to  sit  down. 

••  Indignant  at  having  his  veracity  called  in  question,  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  sit  down,  but  would  leave  the  Bar  and 
never  enter  it  again;  which  he  did,  and  faithfully  kept  his 
promise." 

He  was  the  reporter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ■'  Massachu- 
setts Reports. "'  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  council.  His  counsel  was  often  sought  by 
men  of  high  legal  standing,  and  it  is  said  that  Chief-Justice 
Parsons  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  without  success.  ■ 

James  E.  Ccrtis,  of  Boston,  practiced  law  for  some  time 
in  Xorthfield.  He  attended  the  law-school  at  Cambridge  one 
year,  and  subsequently  studied  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Wells 
<fc  Alvord.  of  Greenfield.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
County  Bar  about  one  year,  when  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  became  eminent  as  a  member  of  the  Sufl:olk  Bar,  and 
on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  Franklin  County,  North- 
field  was  more  of  a  centre  for  legal  talent  than  Greenfield,  and 
many  prominent  men  were  in  practice  then,  among  whom 
were  .Johx  Barkett,  Johx  Severs,  and  William  G. 
WooDABD.  It  was  a  noted  place  for  law-students,  and  .John 
Barrett  s  office  seems  to  have  turned  out  a  large  number  of 
them.  Mr.  Barrett  was  a  long-continued  and  successful  prac- 
titioner, and  we  find  his  name  very  often  mentioned. 

John  Xevers  became  sherift'in  1831,  and  relinquished  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Woodard  subsequently  removed  to  Iowa,  and 
became  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  that  State. 

.JoHX  Drurt,  .Jr.,  the  son  of  John  Drury,  afarmer  of  Athol, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  was  born  in  that  town,  March  22,  1780. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  and  studied  law  at  Peters- 
ham and  Grafton,  in  Worcester  County,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  about  1811. 

He  married,  in  1813,  Miss  Susan  Eeed,  of  Petersham,  and 
settled  in  Coleraine  Centre,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  for  many 
years  postma-ster  at  the  Centre,  and  also  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  also  carried  on  farming  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was 
altogether  a  prominent  man  in  the  community. 

He  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons  moved  to 
Troy.  Miami  Co.,  Ohio,  many  years  ago,  and  thither,  about 
18-54.  their  father  followed  them,  and  died  in  that  place,  Sept. 
19.  I860,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His  sons  were  merchants  in 
Ohio,  and  the  j'oungest  enlLsted  during  the  Rebellion  and  died 
in  the  service.  Two  of  his  daughters  are  now  living  in 
Coleraine. 

EuFCS  D.  Chase  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  184-5, 
studied  law  with  E.  D.  Beach,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  with 
Eoyal  Tyler  and  Asa  Keyes,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1849,  and  soon  after  settled  in  the  thriving 
village  of  Orange,  where  he  still  practices.  He  sustains  a  good 
reputation  and  has  a  very  satisfactory  business. 

Hayxe.s  H.  Chilsok,  now  of  Northampton,  is  a  native  of 
Buckland,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  He  studied  law  with  Hon. 
Whiting  Gri.swold,  in  Greenfield,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1^7.  He  .settled  in  Northampton,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  I^aac  C.  Bates,  and  has  been  to  the  present 
tirne  in  active  business.  He  has  held  the  positions  of  school 
committee.  f)OStDaa5ter,  county  commissioner,  commissioner  of 


insolvency,  and  United  States  assessor  of  internal  revenue. 
During  his  continuance  in  these  various  offices  he  gave  up 
priictice  at  the  Bar  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  of  late  has 
again  resumed  his  profession. 

George  Leonard  Barton  was  the  son  of  Bradford  Ben- 
jamin Barton,  a  farmer  of  the  town  of  Gill,  in  Franklin 
County,  where  he  was  born  in  the  old  red  homestead-house  at 
"  Riverside,"  Nov.  6,  1845.  His  early  education  was  received 
at  the  district  school  and  at  the  Powers  Institute,  in  Ber- 
nardston,  where  he  studied  under  Prof.  Ward.  He  subse- 
quently fitted  himself  for  college  at  the  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Acad- 
emy, and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  18(57.  In  1870 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  institution.  About 
1868  he  visited  the  West,  stopping  for  some  time  in  Chicago 
and  Omaha,  and  resided  for  about  two  years  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  an 
eminent  attorney.  Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  became 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Greenfield,  continuing  his  law- 
studies  after  school-hours  in  the  office  of  Col.  Hopkins.  Here 
he  continued  about  two  years,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as 
private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  family  at  Framingham,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  about  one  year,  studying  law  in  the  mean 
time.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1871,  and  opened  an 
office  at  Turner's  Falls  in  January,  1872,  where  he  continued 
in  practice  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trial- 
justices  of  the  county  in  the  same  year,  and  soon  established 
himself  as  an  able  and  industrious  professional  man  and 
valuable  citizen,  and  his  business  prospered.  He  also  held  the 
position  of  notary  public,  and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Crocker  Savings-Bank.  He  had  recently  erected  a  fine  and 
tasteful  residence  on  the  blutf,  overlooking  the  broad  river 
and  in  full  view  of  the  falls,  shrouded  in  its  rolling  mist  and 
within  agreeable  sound  of  its  "  thundering  waters." 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1872,  he  married  Emma  Sanford, 
daughter  of  Charles  Sanford,  Esq.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  fine,  intelligent  boys,  who  are 
left  with  a  widowed  mother  to  mourn  his  untimely  loss.  He 
died  of  pneumonia  on  the  19th  of  February,  1879,  in  his 
thirty-fourth  j^ear.  His  standing  in  the  community  was  that 
of  a  faithful,  upright  citizen,  a  competent  and  excellent 
public  officer,  and  a  true  husband  and  father. 

Justin  W.  Clark  practiced  law  in  Whately  about  1825 
to  1827,  and  afterward  in  Hatfield,  where  he  was  the  law- 
partner  of  Israel  Billings.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
the  firm  had  great  strength  and  an  extensive  practice. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Field  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1852, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Shelbvirne  Falls,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  built  up  a  respectable  and  successful  prac- 
tice. He  is  a  man  of  large  capacity,  and  bears  an  excellent 
reputation  in  the  profession.  He  was  for  three  years  (from 
1874  to  1877)  district  attorney,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  from  abroad 
who  have  practiced,  and  still  continue,  in  the  Franklin  County 
courts,  are  the  following,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Griswold  in  his  address,  delivered  in  March,  1873,  before  the 
Bar  of  the  county :  George  M.  Stearns,  of  the  Hampden 
Bar  ;  Edward  Dickinson  and  Ithamar  F.  Conkey,  of  Am- 
herst ;  Charles  Delano  and  Samuel  T.  Spaulding,  of 
Northampton  ;  Charles  Field  and  F.  F.  Fay,  of  Athol ; 
Peter  C.  Bacon  and  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  of  Worcester ; 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Charles  R.  Train,  and  B.  F.  Hal- 
LETT  (deceased),  of  Boston;  and  Charles  Davenport,  of 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  the  latter  a  native  of  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate  also  visited  the  county  a  jiumber  of 
times  during  his  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  on  each  occasion 
his  presence  was  greeted  with  a  crowded  house  of  both  sexes. 

For  notices  of  Col.  George  D.  Wells  and  Capt.  George 
W.  Bartlett,  see  Rev.  Mr.  Moors'  "History  of  Greenfield," 
and  the  military  chapters  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
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For  notic'o  of  Hon.  John  Wklls,  soe  Chuptor  XXVI. 

Tin;  rollowiiifr  is  u  list  of  lnwycrs  wlio  liMvc  been  members 
of  the  Fniiikliii  ('ouiity  I5nr  siiic(^  1811,  wilb  tin;  cbites  of  their 
admission  : 

Greenfield. — William  Coloniaii,   ;  .loniitliaii  Loavitt, 

about  1789;  Kichard  E.  Nevvcomb,  about  ITOli;  Elijah  Alvord, 
about  1802;  Elihu  Lyniaii,  about  IBOO;  George  Grinnell,  about 
1811;  Hooker  Leavitt,  about  1811;  Eranklin  Kiple_y,  about 
1812;  David  Willard,  about  1812;  David  IJrigham,  about 

 ;  Daniel  Wells,  about  1813  ;  Horatio  G.  Newcomb,  about 

1813;  kSamucl  Wells,  about  1816;  Henry  Chapman,  in 
1826;  Almon  Brainard,  in  1829;  James  C.  Alvord,  in 
1830;  George  T.  Davis,  in  1832;  David  Aiken,  in  1833; 
Charles  Mattoon,  in  1839;  Daniel  W.  Alvord,  in  1841; 
Wendell  T.  Davis,  in  1841;  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  in  1841; 
Whiting  Griswold,  in  1842 ;  Franklin  Ripley,  Jr.,  in 
1845;  James  S.  Grinnell,  in  1846;  Horatio  G.  Parker,  in 
1847;  George  D.  Wells,  in  1849;  Charles  Allen,  in  1850; 
Samuel  O.  Lamb,  in  1851;  Edward  F.  Raymond,  in  1854; 
W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  in  1858;  George  W.  Bartlett,  in  1859; 
Chester  Cook  Conant,  in  1859;  James  C.  Davis,  in  1861; 
Edward  E.  Lyman,  in  1861 ;  Austin  De  Wolf,  in  1863  ;  Gor- 
bam  D.  Williams,  in  1868  ;  William  H.  Gile,  in  1869  ;  George 
L.  Barton,  in  1871  ;  John  D.  Aiken,  in  1876 ;  Franklin  G. 

Fessenden,  in   ;  Francis  M.  Thompson,  in  1876;  Henry 

L.  Nelson,  in  ;  Bowdoin  S.  Parker,  in  ;  Samuel  D. 

Conant,  in  1878. 

Deerficld. — Pliny  Arms,  about  1805;  Rodolphus  Dickinson, 
about  1808;  Jonathan  A.  Saxton,  about  1817;  Aaron  Arms, 
about  1817;  Elijah  Williams,  about  1825. 

NoHhfield. — Samuel  C.  Allen,  about  1800;  John  Nevers, 
about  1808;  John  Barrett,  about  1808;  Benjamin  R.  Curtis, 
in  1832 ;  William  G.  Woodard,  about  1833  ;  Solomon  Vose, 
about  . 

Charlemonf. — Sylvester  Maxwell,  about  1804;  Joseph  P. 
Allen,  about  1817  ;  Emory  Washburn,  in  1821 ;  Edwin  H. 
Parker,  in  1842. 

^s/i^eW.— Elijah  Paine,  about  1793. 

Conway. — William  Billings,  about  1812;  Charles  Baker, 
about  1825;  Albert  C.  Clark,  about  1847;  John  Newton, 
about  1853. 

Sunderland.— Hor&ce  W.  Taft,  about  1810;  Henry  Bar- 
nard,  . 

Montague. — Jonathan  Hartwell,  about  1812 ;  Timothy  M. 
Dewey,  in  1855;  William  S.  Dana,  in  . 

Orange. — Stephen  Emory,  about  1811  ;  Rufus  D.  Chase,  in 
1849 ;  Edgar  V.  Wilson,  in  1876. 

Oill. — Benjamin  Brainard,  about  1815. 

Whately.—Sw&tm  W.  Clark,  about  1825. 

Coleralne. — Isaac  B.  Barber,  about  1808;  John  Drury,  Jr., 
in  1811;  William  LanfVnr,  in  1845. 

Shdburne.—Avihwv  Maxwell,  1849;  Samuel  T.  Field,  1852; 
Henry  M.  Puffer,  1867. 

Shutesbury. — William  Ward,  . 


CHAPTER  XXVII L 

HOMCEJOPATHr  IN  WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS.* 

HISTOKICAL  AND  STATISTICAL. 

The  young  man  with  no  past  to  look  back  upon  presses 
forward  to  grasp  and  control  the  future,  stimulated  and  in- 
spired by  hope  rather  than  by  memory.  Homroopathy,  in  the 
vigor  of  a  lusty  youth,  heir  of  all  the  ages  behind  it,  has  a 
short  but  magnificent  past  to  recall.  Suggcisted,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  from  the  days  of  thefatlicr  of  medicine,  its  g\iiding 
principle,  condensed  into  tli(!  U'.tm:  ajihorism  "  Similia  simil- 

*  My  lliiiiiilton     (Mc,  M.l). 


ibus  curantur,"  was  never  di.stinctly  formulated  as  a  law,  or 
developed  into  an  art  of  healing,  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  It 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Gram,  whocametoNew 
York  in  1825;  into  Philadelphia,  seven  years  later,  by  George 
Butt,  aided  in  1833  by  Dr.  Hcring  ;  into  Boston  by  Dr.  Gregg 
in  1838,  although  jiliysicians  and  laymen  had  been  testing  the 
remedies  about  five  years  ])revious  to  this  date.  Attention 
was  first  called  to  homceopathy  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  by 
a  newspaper  war,  carried  on  in  the  papers  of  Northampton, 
between  Gen.  B.  E.  Cook  and  his  brother.  Dr.  G.  W.  Cook, 
of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  behalf  of  homoeopathy,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  old  school  of  medicine.  The  facts  and  arguments 
in  favor  of  homoeopathy,  vigorously  presented  by  Gen.  Cook 
and  his  brother,  roused  attention  in  Northampton  to  the 
claims  of  the  new  school,  and  led  to  experiments  with  the  reme- 
dies by  at  least  one  allopathic  physician  and  by  several  laymen, 
and  to  the  purchase,  by  a  few,  of  domestic  books  and  cases. 

To  Gen.  Cook  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  into  the 
Connecticut  Valley  the  first  trial  of  homoeopathic  remedies, 
both  lay  and  professional,  and  of  bringing  about  the  first 
conversion  to  the  new  school  from  the  ranks  of  allopathy. 
No  one  now  living  is  able  to  state  the  precise  time  at  which 
Dr.  Charles  Walker,  whose  life  is  sketched  below,  began  his 
experiments  with  homoeopathic  remedies  and  his  study  of  its 
principles.  We  know  that  he  was  the  first  ph^'sician  to  adopt 
the  new  practice  in  W'estern  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the 
very  earliest  in  the  State.  When  Dr.  Gate  succeeded  Dr. 
Walker,  after  the  latter's  death,  in  1855,  Dr.  Gate  was  the  only 
homoeopathic  physician  in  Hampshire  County ;  in  Franklin 
County  there  were  only  two;  in  Hampden,  none  outside  of 
Springfield.  Now  there  are  twenty-five  in  the  three  river- 
counties,  not  counting  those  who  employ  both  methods  of  prac- 
tice, while  there  are  few  allopathic  physicians  who  do  not,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  employ  homoeopathic  remedies, — none 
whose  practice  is  not  largely  modified  by  its  influence.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  clientele  of  homoeopathic  phj'sicians  is  made 
up  of  families  of  the  highest  culture  and  intelligence ;  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  proportion  of  believers  in  homoeopathy  is  a 
safe  gauge  of  the  intelligence  and  education  of  a  community. 

As  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  in  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Swazey,  he  came  to  Springfield  in  1844,  and  thenceforth 
became  a  force  in  the  ranks  of  homoeopathy  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Franklin  County,  Dr.  Collins,  of  Conway,  and 
Dr.  Chisholm,  at  Greenfield,  were  the  earliest  physicians  to 
adopt  the  new  mode  of  practice.  Dr.  Chisholm  remained  at 
Greenfield  but  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stone, 
a  sketch  of  whose  life  is  given  below,  and  in  whose  hands 
homoeopathy  at  once  assumed  a  strong  and  respected  position. 
A  portion  of  the  physicians  through  the  valley  are  members  of 
the  large  and  vigorous  State  organization  ;  but  in  1877  "  The 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Western  Massachusetts" 
was  formed,  for  the  convenience  of  those  living  in  the  western 
half  of  the  State.  The  society  holds  quarterly  meetings  at 
some  accessible  place,  at  which  practical  papers  are  read  and 
discussed  and  cases  and  patients  presented  for  advice  and 
treatment.  It  now  has  thirty-six  members,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list,  with  their  places  of  practice :  E.  R.  Morgan, 
Shelburne  Falls;  D.  T.  Vining,  Conway;  A.  Harvey,  North 
Adams;  L.  Macf'arland,  Springfield ;  H.  Tucker,  ]5rattleboro', 
Vt.  ;  J.  U.  Woods,  Holyokc;  E.  W.  Higbce,  Northampton; 
C.  F.  Sterling,  Amherst;  J.  K.  Warren,  Palmer;  W.  F. 
Harding,  Westfield  ;  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Holyoko  ;  H.  J.  Catc, 
().  O.  Roberts,  Northampton  ;  L.  W.  Cole,  Springfield ;  Geo.  F. 
Forbes,  West  Brookficld;  J.  M.  Barton,  W.  B.  Chamberlain, 
J.  H.  Carmichael,  F.  R.  Sibley,  Worcester;  1).  B.  Whittier, 
Fitchburg  ;  D.  Warren,  Winsted,  Conn.;  G.  G.  Hitchcock, 
South  Hadley  Falls;  W.  R.  Bartlett,  Chicopee;  W.  S.  Sever- 
ance, Greenfield  ;  J.  H.  Darling,  'I'homjisonville,  Conn.  ;  W. 
II.  Wentworth,  Pittsfield. 


Photo,  by  \Vm.  B.  Miles. 


George  W.  Swazet,  M.D.,  wa.«  born  at  Exeter, 
N.  H..  Aug.  10,  1812.  He  was  seventh  son  of  Thomas 
Swazey,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  honest  and  industrious  in 
character. 

Having  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Exeter, 
he  went,  in  1822,  to  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  to  New 
Jersey,  where  in  various  ways  he  earned  a  living,  embracing, 
every  opportunity  to  further  his  ambition  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge.  His  first  tuition  of  any  importance  was 
received  in  the  Manual  Labor  School,  Germantown,  and 
afterward  at  Elizabethtown.  In  1832  he  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  pursued  his  education  with  close  attention, 
and  finally  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
college  at  Brunswick,  in  1837,  and  removed  to  Harwich, 
Mass.,  where  he  acquired  a  good  practice,  and  later  settled 
in  Bucksport,  Me.,  where  a  large  field  was  open. 

In  this  eventful  decade  of  life  he  married  Sarah  E.  Allen, 
of  Bath,  Me.,  who  had  at  one  time  been  his  pupil.  Having 
embrac<id  the  Swcdenborgian  faith,  he  was  excommunicated 
from  the  communion  of  the  Calvinist  church,  which  he  had 
joined  in  early  life. 

Becoming  a  partial  convert  to  the  theory  of  medicine 
introduced  by  Hahnemann,  Dr.  Swazey  devoted  a  period  of 
four  years  to  anxious  and  earnest  study,  while  still  pursuing 
the  practice  of  the  old  school.  Being  firmly  persuaded  as 
to  the  true  course,  and  determined  to  adopt  homoeopathy,  he 
announced  his  intention  and  removed  to  Newburyport, 
where  he  introduced  the  practice,  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
practitioners  of  the  allopathic  school.  From  Newburyport 
he  removed  to  Springfield,  and  remained  the  sole  practitioner 


ot  homoeopathy  until  1854,  and  became  the  pioneer  of 
homoeopathy  in  Western  Massachusetts,  where  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  pursued  an  eventful  career,  rejoicing  in  the 
steady  progress  of  the  truths  developed  by  the  new  theory 
of  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  success  of  his  life's  ambition. 

Dr.  Swazey  was,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term,  a 
self-made  man,  having  from  the  age  of  eleven  educated  and 
maintained  himself  by  bis  own  unaided  efibrts,  demonstra- 
ting in  his  life  the  fact  that  perseverance  and  industry  can 
accomplish  wonderful  results.  He  occupied  honorable  posi- 
tions in  the  State  and  national  societies  of  his  school,  and 
contributed  to  its  literature. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
speaks  as  follows  of  him  : 

"  He  stood  high  in  our  school  of  medicine,  and  the  many 
honors  conferred  upon  him  by  his  professional  brethren 
were  merited  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  homoeopathy. 

He  was  nerved  and  disciplined  for  his  career  by 
hLs  early  conditions  in  life.  He  had  genius  and  capacity 
for  great  endurance.  .  .  .  His  fortitude  did  not  fail 
him  even  in  a  few  minutes  of  consciousness  that  remained 
after  his  fatal  fall,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  from  a 
bridge  in  Deerfield,  near  nine  o'clock  of  Saturday  night, 
Sept.  8,  1877.  Among  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
his  nature  were  versatility  of  talent,  and  undaunted  courage 
to  attack  error  and  defend  truth,  patience  to  wait,  and  wis- 
dom to  act." 

His  wife  died  in  the  year  1857,  and  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Harvey  Clark,  of  Mansfield,  Conn., 
who  survives  him,  and  resides  in  Springfield. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dr.  Charles  Walker,  of  Xorthanipton.  has  a  right  to  the 
first  place,  in  poiut  of  time,  among  those  of  whom  we  give 
Inosraphioal  sketches  as  identilied  with  the  early  history  of 
homceopathy  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Dr.  Walker  was  horn  July  28,  1802.  Graduating  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  he  took  his  medical  degree  at  Philadelphia. 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  Storrs,  of  Northampton,  whose  death 
preceded  his  by  but  a  few  months. 

His  attention  was  early  called  to  homeopathy,  and  there  is 
positive  knowledge  of  at  least  one  homceopathic  prescription 
made  by  him  which  could  not  have  been  later  than  1834,  and 
may  have  been  as  early  as  the  preceding  year, — certainly  the 
earliest  in  TTestern  ilassachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  the  State. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  when  he  first  announced  himself  as  a 
homceopathist.  There  was  no  point  of  time  on  one  side  of  Avhieh 
he  was  an  allopathist,  on  the  other  a  homceopathist. 

Dr.  "Walker  embraced  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  new 
school  when  it  required  courage  to  do  so, — when  the  change 
involved  not  only  professional  but,  to  a  great  extent,  social 
ostracism.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  every  great 
discovery  has  its  three  stages. — of  ridicule,  of  persecution,  of 
general  acceptance.  Dr.  Walker  tested  the  first  two  of  these 
stages. 

He  early  became  a  Christian,  identifying  himself  first  with 
the  old  church,  but  withdrawing  to  aid  in  forming  the  Ed- 
wards Church  in  1833.  He  was  naturally  genial  in  manner 
and  character,  and  loved  well  to  hear  and  to  tell  a  good  story. 
His  health  and  strength  gradually  waned  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  and  his  death  took  place  Jan.  17,  1855. 

Hamilton  J.  Cate,  M.D.,*  was  born  in  Sanbornton,  F.H., 
March  11,  1824.  His  father  was  Capt.  Jonathan  Cate,  an 
officer  of  the  war  of  1812  ;  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Sanborn. 
Both  were  of  Sanbornton,  and  grandchildren  of  two  of  the 
early  and  large  proprietors  of  the  township.  In  Dr.  Cate's 
native  town  was  an  excellent  academy,  somewhat  noted  in 
those  days,  and  in  this  Dr.  Cate  was  fitted  for  college.  A  born 
lover  of  learning  he  was,  and  to  this  day  has  remained ;  a  hard- 
working student  in  all  directions  where  knowledge  is  to  be 
found, — knowledge  of  the  sciences,  the  languages,  general 
literature,  and  of  the  profession  to  which  he  gave  himself. 
And  apropos  of  his  profession,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
choose  medicine,  since  he  found  himself  in  a  family  of  physi- 
cians on  the  maternal  side.  There  are  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Cate's  own  generation  four  physicians,  all  of  them  homoeo- 
pathic, including  himself.  In  1845,  Dr.  Cate  began  his  studies 
with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Benaiah  Sanborn,  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  whose 
partner  was  Dr.  Charles  B.  Darling.  They  were  then  allo- 
pathists,  but  within  the  next  few  years  the  preceptors  and 
many  of  their  pupils,  including  Dr.  Cate,  became  homoeopath- 
ists,  being  among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  new  school 
in  that  part  of  Xew  England.  As  an  allopath  Dr.  Cate  at- 
tended one  course  of  lectures  in  1846  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  and 
two  courses  at  Woodstock,  where  he  graduated  in  1849.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  Miss  S.  E.  Roberts,  of  Lj'ndon,  Vt. 
After  the  change  in  his  convictions  he  studied  homoeopathy 
with  Dr.  Alpheus  Morrill,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  whom,  in 
1851,  he  went  into  partnership,  in  1849-50  and  in  1852-53 
attending  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  College. 
Upon  Dr.  Walker'.s  death,  in  1855,  he  came  to  Northampton, 
where  he  remained  until  1857.  In  this  year  he  was  married  to 
Mi.ss  Mary  D.  Plant,  of  Northampton. 

Dr.  Cate  ha.s  at  no  time  in  his  life  been  strong,  and  has 
many  times  been  the  subject  of  breakdowns,  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted. One  came  in  1857,  and  from  that  time  until  1865  he 
wa.s  unable  to  practice,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  in 
Brfxjklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1805  he  returned  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts, settling  at  Amheret,  where  he  still  has  an  office  in  con- 


*  Written  by  a  fi  iend. 


nection  with  his  practice  at  Northampton,  where  he  now 
resides.  Dr.  Cate  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History  and  of  the  Homceopathic  Medical  Society  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  He  was  succeeded  at  Northamp- 
ton by  Dr.  O.  O.  Roberts. 

OsMON  OsBORKE  EGBERTS,  M.D.,  was  born  Oct.  27,  1828, 
in  Lyndon,  Vt.  His  father,  Charles  Eoberts,  was  a  farmer, 
living  near  the  village  which  was  called  "the  depot  of  the 
lawyers  of  Caledoniji  County."  There  were  churches,  their 
piistors  and  their  families ;  physicians,  and  their  students 
and  families ;  there  were  good  common  schools  and  an 
academy  ;  so  that  Dr.  Eoberts  had  good  educational  and  social 
advantages.  In  1850  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Hamilton  J.  Cate,  remaining  with  him 
through  the  whole  course.  In  1851-52  he  attended  lectures 
in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  in  1852-53  at  the  Philadelphia  Homoe- 
opathic College,  where  he  graduated.  Beginning  practice  in 
a  few  months  at  Milford,  N.  H.,  he  remained  there  until 
1857,  when  he  removed  to  Northampton,  where  he  still  re- 
mains in  the  full  practice  to  which  his  faithfulness,  physical 
energy,  and  his  "hail-fellow-well-met"  qualities  have  fully 
entitled  him. 

In  May,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Emilie  E.  Eastman,  of  Lit- 
tleton, N.  H.  They  have  had  no  chidren,  but  their  handsome 
house  is  made  attractive  by  its  many  vines  and  flowers, 
by  fine  collections  of  coins  and  minerals,  and  by  rich  old 
furniture. 

Joshua  Stone,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
21,  1825.  After  the  usual  course  of  medical  study,  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  of  1851-52,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The 
first  years  of  his  professional  life  were  spent  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Benaiah  Sanborn,  of  whom  we 
have  elsew"here  spoken  as  a  prominent  physician  and  one  of 
the  earliest  converts  to  homoeopathy  in  Vermont.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  he  married  Miss  E.  L.  Ingersoll,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  July,  1856,  removed  to  Greenfield,  where  he 
remained  in  practice  until  his  death,  Sept.  1,  1859.  Dr.  Stone 
was  still  a  young  physician  when  he  died,  and  to  his  many 
friends  his  early  death  seemed  a  sad  one  for  homoeopathy  and 
for  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  really  the 
pioneer  of  homoeopathy  in  Greenfield,  as  Dr.  Chisholm  was 
there  but  a  short  time  and  homoeopathy  had  gained  no  sub- 
stantial foothold.  In  one  of  the  most  conservative  communi- 
ties in  conservative  New  England,  he  at  once  won  a  high 
position  for  himself  and  for  homoeopathy.  A  man  of  unusual 
intellectual  calibre,  energetic,  alert,  and  studious  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen  and 
loved,  he  at  once  gained  and  retained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  gave  one 
the  impression  of  a  refined  gentleman, — a  gentleman  by  habit 
and  instinct.  He  won  love  as  well  as  respect.  Genial,  kindly, 
and  sympathetic  in  manner  and  heart,  loving  a  good  story 
and  telling  one  well,  he  was  able  to  reinforce  his  medical  pre- 
scriptions by  imparting  to  his  patients  the  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ful mood  often  quite  as  important  as  medicine.  For  many 
years  before  his  death  Dr.  Stone  was  an  earnest  Christian, 
carrying  into  all  his  life — domestic  and  public — the  divine 
principles  of  the  Master  whom  he  faithfully  served.  The 
friends  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  best,  and  the  friends 
of  homoeopathy  in  Western  Massachusetts  must  join  with  his 
many  personal  friends  in  regretting  his  early  death.  He  was 
a  physician  "  to  the  manor  born,"  and  united  in  himself  to  a 
rare  degree  the  qualities  that  would  have  secured  for  the  new 
school,  as  for  himself,  a  strong  and  secure  position  in  public 
respect  and  confidence. 

William  Baker  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  born  in  London,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15,  1827.  Educated 
in  Sanbornton,  in  1849  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Alpheus  Morrill,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  spending  the  latter 
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Ill'  liis  willi  Dr.  S.  M.  ('ale,  nl'  A  iii^UBtii,  M(^, 

\vi(li  wliiHii  lie  WHS  iilsii  ns^iiciali'il  in  priicl  ice.  In  IHri'JIii' 
Im'i'miih'  |i:ii'Iiu'I'  uI'  iiiic  iii'  llic  |ji(ijir('i's  iil'  Ik  ii  i  Ki'iij  jiil  lj  y  ill 
Miliiie, —  Dr.  .1.  ltdhcrl.s,  ol'  Norlli  Vassiilhiiri)', — iiiid  (.lie  next, 
yoiiv  WHS  scltlcd  nl  Cliiiui,  Mc,  ntill  iii  |iiirliicr,slii])  willi  I)i'. 
KobcrU. 

Dr.  ( Iliiiiii licrlai II  al  Iciidcil  allii|)at  li ic  led  ni'cs  at  ilaiiovcr, 
and  ill  tlu;  wilder  of  lH.^):i-r)4  tooli  iiis  liiial  cour.sd  at  the  (Mcve- 
liuid  IIoincBopatliic  Odiiene,  wlu^ro  lie  n'radiiated  i ii  March, 
1854.  After  graduating  he  ,'<iiccec(h>d  Dr.  .1.  ('.  I{al<er,  at 
Kconc,  N.  H.,  rapidly  hiiilding  up  a  large  and  widely-e,\tend(t(! 
practice.  Ilcrc,  al,-<(),  in  1H59,  he  married  Mi.ss  Louisa  Brainard, 
of  Boston.  On  account  of  the  failing  health  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  J.  C.  Freeland,  of  Fitchburg,  he  went  to  that  city 
in  1863.  In  January,  1866,  he  established  himself  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  where  he  still  remains  in  large  and  successful 
practice, — successful  in  the  highest  and  worthiest  sense.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Worcester  County  society  and  of  the 
State  society,  having  been  president  of  both  these  societies  ; 
he  is  also  member  of  the  society  of  Western  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  American  Homoeopathic  Institute. 

Observant  and  watchful  by  nature  and  habit,  always  a 
student,  liberal  and  progressive  in  all  directions.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain has  in  himself  the  elements  that  deserve  and  win  success. 
Genial  in  face,  character,  and  manner,  kind  and  symp;ithetic 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  sick  and  suifering,  with  a  hearty 
and  infectious  laugh  to  which  his  somewhat  aldermanic  pro- 
portions are  ever  ready  to  respond,  thoughtful  and  courteous 
in  his  intercourse  with  others,  especially  helpful  to  students 
and  younger  physicians, — he  is  eminently  and  deservedly  suc- 
cessful. 

Daniel  Brainard  Whittier,  M.D.,  was  born  in  GoflFs- 
town,  N.  H.,  Oct.  21,  1834,  inheriting  English  blood  from  his 
father  and  Scotch-Irish  from  his  mother.  After  finishing  his 
academical  education,  he  spent  two  years  or  more  at  the  West 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  thence  returning  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  married  Miss  Mary  Chamberlain  in  October, 
1858.  Soon  after  this  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  then  of  Keene, 
N.  H.  In  the  winter  of  1859-60  he  attended  lectures  at  Har- 
vard University,  during  that  of  1862-63  at  the  New  York 
Homoeopathic  College,  where  he  graduated  in  March,  1863. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  begun  practice,  at  first  for  a  short 
time,  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  went,  in  1862, 
to  Fitchburg,  where  he  still  remains. 

Dr.  Whittier  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  creditable  degree  of 
skill  and  reputation.  He  is  a  member  and  has  been  president 
of  the  State  society,  member  and  president  of  the  Worcester 
County  society,  and  member  of  the  society  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. Inheriting  from  his  parents  a  large  degree  of 
physical  and  intellectual  vigor,  kind  and  sympathetic  by  na- 
ture, thoroughly  informed  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
profession  he  has  chosen,  ho  has  gained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  patrons  and  built  up  a 
large  and  prosperous  business.  A  Christian  gentleman  and 
a  good  citizen  as  well  as  physician,  he  is  interested  in  all  the 
moral  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributes  by 
his  influence  and  eft'orts  to  the  success  of  every  worthy  cause. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MILITARY— HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH 
SERVED  DURING  THE  REBELLION,  18ai-65-iOTH 
REGIMENT. 

Tiiio  history  of  the  various  organizations  which  went  out 
during  th(!  war  of  the  Rebellion  from  the  three  river-counties 
of  Massachusetts,  and  including  portions  from  Berkshire,  is 
largely  compiled  from  the  volumes  of  the  adjutant-general  of 


(lie  Stale  iiiid  I'.  (!.  Ilcielley's  "  MaHsaclmsc^ttH  in  llie  l{c|i(d- 
I  inn. " 

The  lOili  iinil  27lli  Ki'giiiieiils  ar(^  cvceptioiis,  the  lorincr 
being  eoiidciised  from  (!apt.  Josejih  K.  NeweH's  very  com- 
plete and  interesting  history  of  that  organization,  and  the 
lather  jiartly  i'roni  Headley's  work  and  partly  from  information 
furnished  by  (Jen.  Horace  C.  Lee,  of  Springli(!ld,  wIkj  coni- 
iiiaiided  it  until  his  capture  at  Drury's  Bluff  (Fort  Darling). 
To  these  g(Mit leiiieii  we  are  under  sp(;cial  obligations.* 

It  has  been  deciiied  advisable,  in  vi<'w  of  the  fact  that  no 
entire  regiiiieiit  was  recruited  in  either  of  the  counties,  to  in- 
cluilc  the  history  of  the  various  organizations  in  general  chap- 
ters covering  tlu^  whole  valley.  It  is  not  as  full  and  elaborate 
as  we  could  wish,  but  the  immense  number  of  topics  treated 
ill  this  work  compels  the  ado]ition  of  an  abbreviated  form  for 
the  military  portion. 

military  ktatlstics. 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  all  arms  of  the  service  during  the  Kobellion  was,  in 
round  numbers,  160,000.  This  covered  a  surplus,  over  and 
above  all  calls,  of  13,492  men.  The  proportional  quota  for 
the  three  river-counties,  according  to  population,  would  have 
been  about  15,000,  divided  about  as  follows  among  the  coun- 
ties :  Hampden,  7000;  Hampshire,  4500 ;  Franklin,  3500. 

It  is  probable  that  the  13,000  surplus  men  were  mostly  from 
the  seaboard-counties,  where  large  numbers  entered  the  naval 
service,  but  were  not  credited  to  the  State  for  some  time  after 
their  enlistment,  the  counties  being  called  upon  to  furnish 
their  regular  quotas  for  the  army  without  deducting  seamen. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  State  during  the  war  was 
527,705,109,  exclusive  of  amounts  raised  by  cities  and  towns, 
and  also  of  all  sums  contributed  by  sanitary  and  aid  societies, 
etc.,  which  amounted  to  very  large  figures. 

THE  TENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  INFANTRY. 

This  fine  regiment  was  made  up  largely  of  members  of  the 
10th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  militia,  which  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  consisted  of  the  following  eight  com- 
panies: A,  of  Shutesbury;  B,  of  Leverett;  C,  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  D,  of  Belchertown  ;  E,  of  Coleraine  ;  F,  of  Springfield  ; 
G,  of  Greenfield  ;  H,  of  Shelburne  ;  five  companies  being  from 
Franklin  County,  two  from  Hampshire,  and  one  from  Hamp- 
den. Col.  J.  M.  Decker,  of  Greenfield,  was  in  command  of 
the  regiment. 

The  companies  consisted  of  about  40  men  each.  Under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Feb.  6,  1861,  infantry  and  rifle  companies  were  required  to 
contain  64  privates.  Cos.  A,  B,  and  D,  not  being  able  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  this  law,  were  disbanded,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  companies  from  Great  Barrington,  North 
Adams,  and  Pittsfield.  Co.  E,  of  Coleraine,  was  divided 
among  other  companies,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  company 
from  Springfield  recruited  by  Capt.  Barton.  A  new  company, 
I,  was  formed  by  uniting  the  volunteers  of  Holyoke  and  West 
Springfield,  and  a  full  company,  K,  was  recruited  at  West- 
field. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  was  tolerably  well  prepared  for 
hostilities  when  the  rebellion  burst  forth.  Her  statesmen  had 
anticipated  the  secession  movement,  and  the  militia  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  strengthened  and  made  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency during  the  three  or  four  months  preceding  the  first 
hostile  stejis  taken  by  the  South. 

When  the  electric  thrill  passed  over  the  Northern  States 
following  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  sent  to  every  part 
of  the  land  calling  for  75,000  men  for  three  months,  there  was 

*  Wo  are  also  under  oliligatioiia  to  llov.  Dr.  Moors,  of  Grooiifielil,  and  A(l,it. 
Holmes,  of  tlie  27tli  llegiinont,  ihv  speeial  favors.  Tlio  liistory  of  the  fi'id  Keni- 
nient  is  mainly  from  Ilev.  James  K.  llosmei's  most  intei-osting  volume  entitled 
"  The  Color-(iuiird." 
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a  sudden  rush  to  the  recruiting-stations  in  every  State  which 
remained  k^yal  to  the  government ;  but  Massachusetts,  with 
her  organized  militia,  was  at  once  prepared  to  dispatch  her 
quota  to  the  "seat  of  war."'  The  quota  being  only  two  regi- 
ments, the  6th  and  Sth,  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
were  immediately  sent  forward,  and  vtere  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  to  succor  the  national  capital,  in  immediate  danger 
of  attack  from  the  hosts  of  armed  rebels  wliich  had  been  pre- 
paring for  months  to  overthrow  the  republic  and  erect  upon  its 
ruins  a  jfiaii-republic,  with  slavery  as  its  ••  chief  corner-stone." 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  military  records,  the  three 
Connecticut  River  counties  only  furnished  six  men  to  the 
three  months'  service,  of  whom  three  were  from  Hampden, 
two  from  Hampshire,  and  one  from  Franklin  Counties.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  a  suflicieut  number  of  men  from  the 
four  western  counties  of  the  State  (impatient  at  the  delay  of 
the  government)  crossed  over  the  border  and  enlisted  in  other 
State  organizations  to  have  formed  at  least  half  of  a  full  regi- 
ment. 

At  length  the  long-looked«for  order  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  was  issued  on  the  l-Sth  of  May,  1861, 
calling  for  sis  three  years'  regiments  in  addition  to  the  two 
three  months'  regiments  already  in  the  field. 

Under  this  call  one  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  four  west- 
ern counties,  and  the  following  companies  were  chosen  to  form 
its  complement :  Springfield  City  Guard,  Capt.  Hosea  C.  Lom- 
bard ;  Capt.  Fred.  Barton"s  company,  then  in  camp  at  Hamp- 
den Park.  Springfield ;  the  company  made  up  from  Holyoke 
and  West  Springfield,  under  Capt.  John  H.  Clifibrd ;  the  West- 
field  company,  Capt.  Lucius  B.  Walkley  ;  the  Northampton 
company,  Capt.  William  E.  Marsh ;  the  Shelburne  company, 
Capt.  Ozro  Miller:  the  Greenfield  company,  Capt.  E.  E.  Day; 
the  Pittsfield  company,  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Clapp  ;  the  Adams 
company,  Capt.  Elisha  Smart  ;  and  the  companj-  from  Great 
Barrington,  Capt.  Ralph  O.  Ives.  The  company  of  Capt. 
Oliver  Edwards,  encamped  on  the  park,  and  the  Coleraine 
company,  Capt.  Nelson,  were  broken  up  and  divided  among 
the  others. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  company  from  Great  Barrington 
arrived  and  went  into  camp  at  Hampden  Park,  making  three 
companies  then  on  the  ground. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  it  being  Sunday,  the  three  companies, 
accompanied  by  the  Springfield  Guards,  attended  divine  ser- 
vice at  the  First  Church,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
occasion. 

By  orders  from  headquarters  of  the  State  government,  the 
ten  companies  composing  the  regiment  were  directed  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Hampden  Park,  Springfield,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
there  to  remain  until  equipped  for  the  field.  All  the  compa- 
nies reported  promptly,  except  the  Pittsfield  company,  which, 
by  a  mistake  in  mailing  the  orders,  did  not  arrive  until  the 
loth. 

The  companies  were  sworn  into  the  L'nited  States  service 
on  the  21st  of  June  by  Capt.  Marshall,  of  the  regular  army. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  the  regiment  as  at  first  orga- 
nized: Colonel,  Henry  S.  Briggs,  of  Pittsfield;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Jefford  M.  Decker,  of  Lawrence;  Major,  James  S. 
Grinnell,  of  Greenfield  (Mr.  Grinnell  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Capt.  William  R.  Marsh,  of  Northampton,  was 
commissioned  in  his  steadj ;  Surgeon,  Dr.  C.  N.  Chamberlain, 
of  Northampton  ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr.  William  Holbrook, 
of  Palmer;  Adjutant,  Oliver  Edwards,  of  Springfield ;  Quar- 
tferma-ster,  John  W.  Howland,  of  North  Adams  ;  Chajjlain, 
Frederick  A.  Barton,  of  Springfield  ;  Sergeant-Major,  Edward 
K.  Wilcox,  of  Springfield  ;  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Elihu  B. 
Whittlesey,  of  Pittsfield ;  Commissary-Sergeant,  Frank  Jones 
Child.s :  Hospital  Steward,  Charles  C.  Wells.* 

*  The  c/rnmUrfons  were  not  all  receive'l  at  the  same  time,  and  some  of  the 
iKiD-c/jmiuiMdoned  staff  were  not  ap[)oinU"l  until  a  suljsequent  date.  In  tlie 
ccrarse  of  the  war  they  were  all  liable  to  change  from  casualties,  promotions,  etc. 
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Comjmni/  A. — Captain,  Ralph  O.  Ives  ;  First  Lieutenant, 
James  L.  Bacon;  Second  Lieutenant,  Henry  L.  Wilcox. 

Company  B. — Captain,  Elisha  Smart ;  First  Lieutenant, 
F.  C.  Traver ;  Second  Lieutenant,  John  Goddard. 

Company  C. — Captain,  Wm.  E.  Marsh  ;  First  Lieutenant, 
Joseph  B.  Parsons  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Flavel  Shurtletf.f 

Company  D. — Captain,  Thomas  W.  Clapp ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Charles  Wheeler ;  Second  Lieutenant,  George  E. 
Hagar. 

Company  E. — Captain,  Fred.  Barton ;  First  Lieutenant, 
Byron  Porter ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Wallace  A.  Putnam. 

Company  F. — Captain,  Hosea  C.  Lombard ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Hiram  A.  Keith ;  Second  Lieutenant,  George  W. 
Bigelow. 

Company  G. — Captain,  Edwin  E.  Day  ;  First  Lieutenant, 
George  Pierce ;  Second  Lieutenant,  L.  M.  Remington. 

Coiiipan}/  H. — Captain,  Ozro  Miller;  First  Lieutenant,  C. 
J.  Woodward ;  Second  Lieutenant,  B.  P.  Leland. 

Company  I. — Captain,  John  H.  Cliflbrd  ;  First  Lieutenant, 
Joseph  K.  Newell ;  Second  Lieutenant,  James  P.  Brooks. 

Company  K. — Captain,  Lucius  B.  Walkley ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Pliny  Wood ;  Second  Lieutenant,  David  M.  Chase. 

On  the  same  day  Capt.  Marsh,  of  Co.  C,  was  appointed 
major  in  place  of  James  S.  Grinnell,  declined,  and  this  made 
other  changes  in  the  company  olficers,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Parsons 
being  promoted  to  captain,  James  H.  Weatherell  to  first,  and 
Flavel  Shurtleft'  to  second  lieutenant. 

Under  the  State  militia  law  each  company  was  entitled  to 
four  lieutenants,  and  several  of  them  were  fully  officered ; 
but  in  the  United  States  service  only  two  lieutenants  were 
provided  for,  and  the  surplus  officers  were  consequently 
thrown  out.  James  P.  Brooks,  who  had  been  elected  as 
second  lieutenant  of  Co.  I,  was  set  aside,  and  Joseph  H. 
Bennett  substituted  in  his  place.  Changes  were  also  made 
in  Co.  K. 

Commanders  of  companies  took  their  positions  according 
to  seniority  of  rank,  the  right  company  being  the  first  post 
of  honor,  the  left  the  second,  the  color-company  the  third, 
etc.,  alternately.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through- 
tiut  the  war.  In  some  portions  of  the  volunteer  army  the 
regulation  order  was  kept  up  without  regard  to  seniority  of 
commission. 

The  regiment  remained  at  Camp  Hampden  until  the  16th 
of  July,  during  which  interval  the  men  were  initiated  into 
the  business  of  a  soldier's  life  so  far  as  is  practiced  in  camp. 
They  were  regularly  drilled  each  day  in  company  movements 
and  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  practiced  in  guard-mounting, 
and  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  took  part  in  the 
local  celebrations. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  regiment  marched  to  the  United 
States  armory,  where  they  were  furnished  with  muskets  of 
the  pattern  of  1842,  which  they  retained  until  the  5th  of  the 
same  month,  when  they  were  exchanged  for  the  English  En- 
field Tifle,  which  in  turn  was  eventually  supplanted  by  the 
improved  Springfield  rifled  musket,  at  that  time  the  best 
infantry  arm  in  use. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  war  it  was  deemed  essential 
that  nearly  every  regiment  of  infantry  should  be  provided 
with  a  regimental  band,  and  the  10th  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  band,  which  was  from  North  Adams,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  D.  Hodge,  joined  the  regiment  on  the 
9th  of  July.  Subsequently  nearly  all  the  regimental  bands 
were  mustered  out  under  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
and  thenceforward  about  one  band  to  each  division  was 
allowed  with  the  active  army. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  regiment  was  reviewed  and  in- 
spected by  Gov.  Andrew  and  staflF.   During  his  stay  the  Gov- 
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ci'iKir  visited  \]\^'  nniHiry,  wIm'It  Ik^  whs  rr('i'ivi'<i  willi  Miiicli 
iiM(Mi|j<iii  luul  (roiiijiliiiKMilc^l  willi  a  iiaiionul  suliiiu. 

Kroiu  tlio  nth  to  tlio  liStii  tlio  nion  woro  grantod  Ic^uvo  (iC 
iilwdiico  to  visit  faiiiilidH  and  tVicnds,  jjrcparatory  to  departing!; 
for  tho  scat  of  war. 

On  tlio  15tli  of  tlio  moiitli  a  stand  of  (d(^f:;nnt  and  c(j.stly 
colors  was  jiresontcd  to  the  r(!giniont  by  Mrs.  Jainos  fiarncs, 
on  behalf  of  tho  women  of  Sprinirlield.  Col.  Jaiiios  M. 
Thompson  presided  on  tho  occasion,  which  drew  together  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  colors  were  the  exclusive 
gift  of  tho  ladies  of  the  city,  and  were  procured  at  an  expense 
of  1275. 

Among  other  presentations  by  friends  were  a  splendid  chest- 
nut horse  to  Adjt.  Edwards,  a  fine  pair  of  pistols  to  Capt. 
Lombard,  a  revolver  each  to  Capt.  Clifford  and  Lieut.  Ben- 
nett, a  gold  chain  and  signet-ring  to  Lieut.  Newell,  and  a 
sash  and  epaulettes  to  Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Bigelow. 

On  Tuesday,  July  16,  1861,  the  regiment  abandoned  their 
camp  at  Hampden  Park,  and,  with  the  Springfield  Cadets  and 
Union  Guard  as  escort,  moved  to  the  railway  depot,  where 
they  bade  adieu  to  families  and  friends,  and,  filling  seventeen 
passenger-cars,  which  slowly  pulled  out  from  the  station, 
they  departed  for  Boston  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  banners  and  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
spectators,  many  of  them  destined  never  to  look  upon  the  old 
familiar  places  again  in  this  life.  The  story  of  the  departure 
of  every  regiment  which  went  into  the  field  during  the  dark  ' 
years  of  the  Rebellion  is  almost  identical, — the  same  sad  hand- 
shakings and  tearful  adieus,  the  same  "  Good-by  !  God  bless 
you ! ' ' 

Never  was  a  nation  more  thoroughly  stirred  to  its  deepest 
depths,  and  never  in  the  history  of  the  world,  perhaps,  has 
there  been  such  a  spontaneous  burst  of  patriotism, — such  a 
vast  offering  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  people  voluntarily 
upon  the  altars  of  Freedom  and  Humanity.  The  feeling  and 
uprising  of  the  Southern  people  were  probably  in  a  similar 
degree,  and  it  is  for  the  pen  of  the  impartial  historian  of  the 
future  to  weigh  well  the  underlying  causes  of  the  "  Great 
Civil  War"  and  assign  to  each  belligerent  in  the  gigantic 
struggle  its  proper  position  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  passage  of  the  train  through  the  numerous  towns  and 
stations  lying  between  Springfield  and  Boston  was  the  occa- 
sion of  patriotic  demonstrations.  The  regiment  arrived  in 
Boston  without  accident  about  five  o'clock,  and  was  imme- 
diately escorted  by  the  Second  Battalion  of  Infantry,  under 
Maj.-Gen.  Samuel  Andrews,  via  Bunker  Hill,  to  their  new 
camp  in  Mcdford. 

At  this  place — which  was  named  "  Camp  Adams,"  from  the 
fact  that  John  Quincy  Adams  once  owned  the  land — the  regi- 
ment remained  until  the  25th  of  July,  perfecting  its  discipline 
and  getting  ready  for  active  service. 

On  the  22d  the  regiment  was  provided  with  twenty-five 
baggage-wagons,  five  ambulances,  two  hospital-wagons,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  horses,  delivered  to  the  quarter- 
master at  Cambridge  Arsenal.  This  amount  of  transportation 
was  no  doubt  considered  necessary,  but  when  in  the  course  of 
the  war  it  was  reduced  to  two  wagons  and  a  hospital-wagon 
and  one  ambulance,  divided  between  two  regiments,  it  began 
to  be  understood  how  cumbersome  were  the  trains  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest. 

The  regiment  was  visited  by  Capt.  Marshall  on  the  23d, 
who  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  about  one  hundred 
men  who  had  not  been  sworn.  Among  those  mustered  was 
Master  Myron  P.  Walker,  the  drummer-boy  of  Co.  C,  from 
Belchertown. 

At  Medford  village,  on  the  25th,  the  regiment  was  addressed 
by  Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  father  of  the  colonel,  and  formerly 
Governor  of  the  State. 

At  three  p.m.  the  train  took  the  regiment  to  Boston,  where 
it  was  formed  in  line,  and,  escorted  by  the  police,  marched 


through  the  city  to  Central  Wharf,  receiving  a  perfect  ovation 
all  along  its  course.  Here  the  regiment  was  divided,  and  Cos. 
C,  K,  B,  D,  and  G  went  on  board  the  stciamer  "  S.  R.  Mpaul- 
diiig,"  aocoinpaiii(^d  by  the  colonel,  major,  adjutant,  surgeon, 
and  roginiontal  band.  Cos.  A,  H,  K,  F,  and  I  embarked  on 
the  stoamer  "  Ben  J)o  Word,"  accomjianied  by  the  li(;utenant- 
colonol,  quarterinast(!r,  and  assistant  surgc^on. 

The  two  steamers  were  com])letcly  filled  by  this  one  regi- 
ment and  its  transportation  and  baggage,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  war  two  or  three  regiments  were  amply  accommodated, 
with  all  their  paraphernalia,  on  board  a  single  vessel. 

Salutes  were  fired  by  Fort  Independence  and  the  steamers 
as  the  ships  passed  down  the  harbor,  and  soon  they  were  on 
the  heaving  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  They  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and 
about  four  o'clock  p.m.  of  the  28th  reached  the  wharf  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  the  regiment  marched  to 
Kalorama  Heights,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the 
Capitol,  where  a  temporary  camp  was  occupied  in  the- midst 
of  a  heavy  rain  until  the  next  day,  when  another  was  pro- 
vided. 

On  Sunday,  August  4th,  the  regiment  was  supplied  with 
new  uniforms, — gray  pants  and  blue  blouses.  On  the  6th  of 
August  the  camp  was  again  exchanged  for  one  on  the  Seventh 
Street  road,  about  four  miles  from  the  Capitol,  where  the 
regiment  was  brigaded  with  the  7th  Massachusetts,  2d  Ehode 
Island,  and  36th  New  York. 

On  the  9th  the  camp  was  once  more  exchanged  for  a  more 
eligible  and  much  more  healthful  one  at  Brightwood,  near  the 
residence  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.  Here  the  regiment  began 
to  experience  the  usual  results  of  eamp-life,  and  measles  were 
among  the  troubles  that  visited  the  men. 

Gen.  McClellan  visited  the  regiment  on  the  12th,  took  a 
good  survey  of  the  men,  complimented  them  on  their  soldierly 
appearance,  and  said  he  should  soon  need  their  services. 

Religious  services  were  usually  held  on  Sunday,  Chaplain 
Barton  officiating.  On  the  25th  of  August  he  preached  to 
them,  and  the  music  was  furnished  by  a  choir  extemporized 
from  among  the  members  of  the  regiment,  assisted  by  the 
band.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  1st,  religious  exercises  were  omitted, 
as  the  entire  regiment  was  detailed  to  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  brigade  was  reviewed  by  Gen. 
McClellan,  and  on  the  3d  orders  were  received  to  be  ready  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  the  13th  the  regiment  was  paid  off  for  the  first  time, 
receiving  gold  or  treasury-notes,  at  each  man's  option.  On 
the  same  day  Col.  Briggs  left  for  Massachusetts  to  visit  his 
venerable  father,  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident,  from 
which  he  expired  before  his  son  reached  home. 

On  the  14th  occurred  the  first  funeral  in  the  regiment, — that 
of  private  John  C.  Squires,  of  Co.  I,  who  died  of  camp-fever 
on  the  13th.  This  sad  occasion  brought  many  sober  looks  to 
faces  which  in  after-days  looked  upon  death  as  upon  any  other 
common  occurrence. 

The  regiment  was  reviewed  and  inspected  again  on  the  15th 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell,  division  commander.  The 
day  was  intensely  warm,  and  some  of  the  men  were  overcome 
by  the  heat. 

On  the  17th  a  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the  regiment 
in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Solyman  Merrick,  of  Springfield,  and 
Miss  Helen  Woleott,  of  Agawam,  who  came  to  otter  their 
services  as  nurses  for  the  regimental  hospital.  The  same  day 
Lieut.  Remington  arrived  with  fifty  recruits  for  the  regiment. 

Considerable  sickness  prevailed,  and  on  the  15th  of  October 
forty  men  were  in  the  hospital,  and  about  seventy-five  were 
unabh^  to  do  duty.  On  the  17th,  Governor  Andrew  visited 
the  camp  of  the  regiment. 

During  the  stay  of  the  regiment  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
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ington  the  friends  at  home  collected  and  forwarded  at  different 
times  large  quantities  of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  even  luxu- 
ries, for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  On  the  20th  of  November 
Co.  I  received  three  large  boxes  filled  with  all  manner  of  good 
things, — clothing,  blankets,  provisions,  etc.  A  liberal  supply 
of  reading-matter  was  also  sent  on  and  distributed  among  the 
men. 

Co.  E  also  received  a  welcome  donation  of  similar  articles, 
and  most  of  the  other  companies  were  also  remembered. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  of  Hol- 
yoke,  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  regiment  another  invoice 
of  clothing,  blankets,  towels,  and  many  other  things  which 
were  exceedingly  acceptable  and  highly  appreciated. 

On  the  loth  another  instalment  of  similar  comforts  was 
received  and  distributed.  On  the  26th  of  December,  Surgeon 
Chamberlain  sent  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  Spring- 
field Republican  for  publication. 

In  December  the  regiment  built  themselves  wooden  huts,  or 
barracks,  which  during  the  cold  weather  were  much  more  com- 
fortable than  tents.  They  were  also  more  commodious,  and 
were  warmed  by  small  sheet-iron  stoves,  which  the  men  paid 
for  out  of  their  wages.  A  number  of  the  otBcers'  wives  visited 
the  camp,  and  some  of  them  remained  through  the  winter. 

In  January,  1862,  a  case  of  small-pox  occurred,  and  the 
whole  regiment  was  vaccinated  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
disease.  On  the  8th  of  January,  Col.  Briggs  returned  from 
Massachusetts,  whfl-e  he  had  been  to  attend  the  obsequies  of 
his  father.  On  the  13th  the  regiment  was  paid  ofi'  for  two 
months'  service.  On  the  6th  of  February  private  Carter,  of 
Co.  K,  while  on  duty  with  the  provost-guard,  shot  a  member 
of  Co.  D,  7th  Massachusetts,  for  attempting  to  run  the  line. 
He  was  badly  wounded,  but  not  killed,  and  the  occurrence 
created  considerable  excitement  for  a  time. 

On  the  10th  of  Februarj-,  Dr.  George  Jewett,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  arrived  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Holbrook  to  be  surgeon  of  the  18th  Massachusetts. 

February  12th  news  of  Burnside's  success  at  Eoanoke  Island 
was  received  with  music  and  general  rejoicings.  At  this  date 
the  health  of  the  men  was  reported  as  excellent. 

On  the  loth  a  new  excitement  visited  the  camp.  The  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  fall  in  line,  a  hollow  square  was  formed, 
and  then  the  colonel  read  an  order  from  headquarters  calling 
for  volunteers  for  the  gunboat  service  in  the  Western  waters. 
Over  200  of  the  men  at  once  volunteered,  but,  the  number 
being  restricted  to  ten  from  each  regiment,  a  good  many  were 
disappointed.  The  following  were  finally  selected :  From 
Co.  B,  Corp.  X.  O.  Blinn  and  private  John  Boyle ;  Frank 
Boise.  Co.  C  ;  Joseph  A.  Winn,  Co.  I ;  William  Levy,  Co. 
A:  John  H.  Eoss,  Co.  D ;  Henry  L.  Copley,  Co.  K;  Benj. 
F.  Brady,  Co.  F  ;  Peter  Bard,  Co.  H.  The  men  left  for  their 
new  field  on  the  17th  with  the  blessings  and  hearty  good-bys 
of  their  companions.  On  the  same  day  news  was  received  of 
the  c-apture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  with  15,000  prison- 
ers, by  Gen.  Grant,  which  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. This  was  the  first  important  victory  of  the  war, 
and  forced  the  rebels  entirely  from  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  by  flanking  the  strong  positions  of  Columbus, 
Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Memphis.  The  Confederate 
commanders  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  lines  of 
Corinth,  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  beyond 
Tuscumbia. 

Washington's  natal-day  was  duly  celebrated  by  a  dress- 
parade  in  the  morning,  the  reading  of  his  Farewell  Address, 
and  target-shooting.  On  the  27th  an  order  was  received  to  be 
ready  for  an  important  expedition  at  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  with  four  days'  rations,  one  hundred  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridge,  a  blanket,  a  change  of  clothing,  and  an  extra  pair 
of  shoes.  Preparations  were  made,  and  the  chaplain  made  a 
feeling  address  to  the  men,  but  at  eight  p.m.  the  orders  were 
countermanded. 


The  question  of  slavery  and  the  return  of  contrabands  to 
their  masters  were  hotly  discussed,  pro  and  con.,  and  not  a  little 
feeling  was  manifested  on  both  sides. 

On  March  1st  six  Maryland  planters  came  into  the  camp 
looking  for  contrabands.  Matters  speedily  developed  a  crisis, 
and  the  slave-hunters  were  glad  to  get  away  with  their  lives. 

On  the  same  night,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  a  majority 
of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  regiment  were  found  to  be  missing. 
The  explanation  was  this  :  Some  one  had  propounded  the  query 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  visit  "my  Maryland" 
and  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  few  of  the  planters 
in  that  benighted  region.  A  short  discussion  ended  in  a  unan- 
imous decision  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  a  secret  expedi- 
tion stealthily  left  the  camp  and  marched  about  eight  miles  to 
the  house  of  one  Nolan,  where  the  skirmish-line,  consisting  of 
the  negro  pilot,  got  into  difficulty  with  the  "missus,"  which 
brought  the  soldiers  at  once  to  the  spot,  and  two  stalwart  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Nolan  family  had  the  oath  administered  to  them 
on  their  bended  knees.  The  soldiers  outside,  meantime,  had 
trouble  with  the  poultry,  and  the  whole  ended  with  the  return 
of  the  "  expedition"  to  camp  accompanied  by  a  generous  del- 
egation of  the  feathered  tribe. 

When  the  discovery  of  the  movement  was  made  in  camp 
"  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste,"  and  the  foragers  were  in- 
tercepted on  their  return  "  from  the  field  of  their  fame  fresh 
and  gory,"  disarmed,  reprimanded,  and  sent  to  their  quarters, 
and  onlj'  the  early  demand  for  the  services  of  the  regiment  in 
the  field  prevented  a  severer  punishment. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  regiment  started  on  a  movement 
into  Virginia,  which  was  pushed  only  a  few  miles  toward 
Manassas,  when  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  that  strong  position  and  fallen  back  toward  Eich- 
mond.  .  After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  days,  orders  were  received 
to  return  to  Chain  Bridge,  where  a  halt  was  made  during 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when  orders  were  given  to  return  to 
their  old  camps  north  of  the  city. 

On  the  22d  of  March  orders  were  issued  for  the  army  to  pre- 
pare for  an  immediate  movement.  Baggage  was  reduced  to 
the  minimum  and  all  surplus  stored  in  an  outbuilding,  which 
was  the  last  seen  of  it. 

The  10th  broke  camp  on  the  25th  and  moved  toward  the 
city,  expecting  to  take  passage  for  Fortress  Monroe ;  but  at 
nightfall  it  was  ordered  to  return  to  camp  at  Brightwood  for 
the  night. 

On  the  26th  the  regiment  bade  adieu  to  their  old  camp, 
joined  the  brigade,  and  marched  to  the  foot  of  Sixth  Street, 
where  transports  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  troops  south- 
ward. The  10th  numbered  at  that  time  about  1000  men.  The 
day  was  occupied  in  getting  on  board  the  transports,  and  the 
regiment  was  divided  and  quartered  in  detachments  on  three 
different  vessels,  to  wit:  the  "Sea-Shore,"  the  "Donaldson," 
and  the  "  Ariel."  The  remainder  of  the  brigade  was  embarked 
partly  on  these  vessels  and  partly  on  the  "Daniel  Webster," 
while  the  sutlers'  wagons,  etc.,  were  stowed  on  board  the 
"  Mystic." 

At  nine  o'clock  p.m.  the  squadron  was  under  way,  and  on 
the  28th  reached  Fortress  Monroe,  where  it  was  detained  for 
orders.  On  the  29th  the  troops  landed,  and  encamped  until 
the  4th  of  April,  when,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  column 
started  on  the  march  toward  Yorktown.  From  this  time 
until  the  5th  of  May  there  was  a  gradual  advance  toward  the 
rebel  capital,  and  the  10th  was  engaged  on  picket  and  fatigue 
duty,  varied  occasionally  by  forming  line  of  battle  when  ap- 
proaching a  belt  of  timber,  while  the  skirmish-line  was  pushed 
to  the  front  and  the  field-guns  unlimbered  and  put  in  position 
for  battle.  There  was  a  little  occasional  skirmishing,  but  no 
serious  fighting  until  the  army  approached  Williamsburg  , 
where  the  enemy  was  found  in  force  and  strongly  posted  be- 
hind formidable  fortifications,  above  which  floated  defiantly 
the  "  Stars  and  Bars"  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
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About  noon  on  tho  Rth  the  Round  of  heavy  firinff  cidiu! 
liiKiiiiiiit;-  ovci-  llic  Icvi'l  (Mjinilry  iirmuul  tlioni,  iiiid  the  troopn 
wci'c  luirrii.'d  Ibrwnrd  us  lust  us  ]iosHil)lo  tlirough  the  Hticky 
nnid, — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  trains  all  pushing 
toward  the  dread  sound  of  battle  in  the  front,  where  Hooker 
was  liotly  engaged. 

As  the  division  rapidly  advanced,  about  live  p.m.,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Hooker,  tlie  dead  and  wounded  were  being  horno  to 
the  rear  on4be  bloody  stretchers,  whose  first  sight  to  a  soldier 
is  something  indescribable.  Orders  were  given  to  load,  which 
was  done  with  the  assurance  that  at  last  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  and  the  trying  hour  had  come. 

As  the  division  deployed  in  line  of  battle  and  advanced,  an 
orderly  dashed  up  from  the  front  with  a  request  from  Gen. 
Hancock  that  reinforcements  be  sent  him,  as  he  was  being 
fiercely  assailed  ;  and  the  statement  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
terrible  crash  of  musketry  and  artillery  in  front.  The  10th 
Massachusetts  was  immediately  ordered  forward  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Hancock,  but  when  it  arrived  the  enemy  had  already 
been  repulsed  by  a  skillful  movement  of  that  officer.  The  lOtli 
was  placed  in  the  front  line,  and  remained  through  the  night. 

A  little  in  advance  was  an  unfinished  field-work,  into  which 
the  enemy  had  carried  many  of  their  wounded,  and  their 
groans  and  cries  through  the  night  were  anything  but  pleas- 
ant to  the  ears  of  raw  troops.  Under  cover  of  night  the 
enemy  fell  back  toward  Eichmond,  and  in  the  morning  their  , 
works  were  found  abandoned. 

On  the  6th  the  army  moved  forward  over  the  rebel  works, 
and  encamped  near  Williamsburg.  The  principal  work  of 
the  enemy  was  known  as  Fort  Magruder,  named  for  the  rebel 
Gen.  John  B.  Magruder.  On  the  same  day  tlie  Union  gun- 
boats the  "Galena,"  "Monitor,"  and  " Naugatuck,"  moved 
up  the  river,  while  the  rebel  gunboats  retreated  before  them 
beyond  Fort  Darling. 

The  10th  remained  in  camp  until  the  9th,  when  it  again 
moved  forward  to  James  City,  and  the  next  day  to  Barhams- 
ville,  where  it  remained  until  the  13th,  when  it  again  moved 
toward  Richmond,  and  halted  at  New  Kent  Court-House. 

On  the  14th  the  entire  regiment  was  detailed  on  picket  duty, 
and  was  out  through  the  day  and  night  in  a  hard  rain. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Union  troops  that  every  house 
along  the  road  had  its  "  flag  of  truce"  displayed  in  some  con- 
spicuous place,  and  nobody  was  found  at  home  but  women, 
children,  and  old  men.  Everybody  professed  loyalty,  even 
while  their  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  were  in  the  rebel 
army. 

On  the  ICth  and  17th  the  regiment  advanced  a  few  miles, 
and  went  into  camp  at  Crump's  Cross-Roads,  on  ground  re- 
cently occupied  by  Cobb's  Georgia  Legion.  Here  it  remained 
until  the  19th,  when  it  was  advanced  three  miles  to  the  rail- 
way running  from  Eichmond  to  West  Point.  Here  the  men 
went  into  camp  in  a  fine  grove  close  to  the  enemy's  picket- 
line. 

The  regiment  moved  again  on  the  21st  two  miles  nearer 
Richmond,  and  in  the  evening  Cos.  B  and  I  were  detailed 
upon  outpost  duty  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  crossed  the 
burned  railway-bridge  on  planks,  waded  knee-deep  through 
the  swamp,  and  watched  for  the  euemy  until  daylight,  when 
the  enemy's  cavalry  pickets  were  driven  in.  The  picket-line 
was  advanced  a  half-mile  on  the  22d,  and  occasionally  ex- 
changed shots  with  the  rebel  pickets  in  their  front  on  the  rail- 
way. 

On  the  23d  the  regiment  crossed  the  river,  when  the  picket 
companies  were  called  in,  and  on  the  24th  the  troops  advanced 
to  within  twelve  roijes  of  Richmond.  The  10th  was  on  a  re- 
connoissance  with  Gen.  Negley's  division,  and  witnessed  an 
artillery  duel  between  the  7th  New  York  Battery  and  the 
enemy. 

May  25,  at  nine  a.m.,  the  10th  marched  to  Seven  Pines, 
within  seven  and  a  half  miles  of  Richmond ;  all  baggngo 


and  I  rains  ordered  to  the  rear.  On  the  27th  the  enemy  began 
tlicir  attacks  upon  the  extreme  right  of  Gen.  Mc(Jlel]an's 
army  near  MechanicBville,  which  finally  ended  in  the  retreat 
of  the  amriy  from  in  front  of  Richmond  to  a  new  base  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  on  the  James  River.  During  the  27th  the 
division  to  which  tho  10th  belonged  was  employed  in  cutting 
timber  and  throwing  up  rifle-pits  and  light  fi(dd-works. 

On  the  31st  of  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
which  was  commenced  by  a  sudden  and  desy)(;rat(!  assault  by 
the  rebels,  soon  after  noon,  upon  the  division  of  Gen.  Casey. 
Instantly  the  various  regiments  were  in  line,  and  the  strag- 
glers from  Casey's  division  were  swarming  to  the  rear.  The 
10th  was  ordered  forward  to  some  rifle-pits,  when,  finding 
them  full  of  water,  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  the  wet 
ground,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  while  the  bat- 
teries on  both  sides  played  over  their  heads.  Several  men 
were  wounded,  some  of  them  by  defective  shells  from  the 
Union  guns. 

The  55th  New  York  Regiment  was  in  the  mean  time  ordered 
tO'take  a  position  in  front  of  the  10th  Massachusetts,  in  the 
midst  of  some  felled  timber,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  soon  compelled 
to  fall  hack.  The  10th  was  now  ordered  forward,  and  soon 
found  itself  "under  fire"  and  in  a  dangerous  position,  with 
the  enemy  on  the  front  and  left  flank.  The  regiment  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  fray  from  this  time  until  dark.  The  losses 
were  heavy,  and  the  gallantry  of  both  mS"n  and  officers  con- 
spicuous even  among  the  many  other  gallant  regiments  en- 
gaged. 

Col.  Briggs,  who  was  in  command  of  his  men,  was  severely 
wounded  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  a  minie-ball, 
which  passed  through  his  left  thigh  and  into  the  right. 
Lieut. -Col.  Decker  being  disabled  by  rheumatism,  and  Maj. 
Marsh  absent  as  officer  of  the  day,  the  command  devolved 
upon  Capt.  Miller,  who  handled  the  troops  with  such  skill  and 
bravery  as  to  call  out  the  highest  compliments  from  his  com- 
manding .officers. 

Among  the  many  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  10th,  the 
following  by  Gen.  Keyes  is  all  we  have  space  for.  In  conver- 
sation with  a  gentleman  from  Western  Massachusetts,  he  said  : 
"  Tell  them,  when  you  go  back,  that  I  have  led  a  hundred 
regiments  into  battle,  and  never  did  I  see  such  bravery.  I 
looked  at  them  as  they  advanced,  while  the  shot  fell  like  hail, 
and  there  never  was  such  a  dauntless  corps.  When  the  fight 
was  over  I  spoke  to  them  of  their  courage,  and  they  said  they 
had  only  done  their  duty  ;  but  I  never  hoard  them  mentioned 
in  the  journals.  Their  conduct  was,  and  is,  unparalleled  in 
the  whole  war." 

The  total  losses  amounted  to  27  killed  and  95  wounded,  6  of 
them  mortally.  Among  the  officers  killed  were  Capts.  Smart 
and  Day,  and  among  the  wounded  were  Col.  Briggs  and  Capts. 
Parsons  and  Newell. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  which  was  Sunday,  the  regiment  was 
on  picket  duty  all  day.  Details  were  made  from  each  com- 
pany to  bury  the  dead,  who  were  mostly  interred  where  they 
fell.  So  far  as  possible,  the  graves  were  marked  for  identifica- 
tion at  a  future  day.  The  rebels  retired  from  in  front  of  their 
lines,  leaving  all  their  dead  and  part  of  their  wounded.  A 
curious  incident  is  related  by  Capt.  Newell  of  an  omnibus- 
load  of  sight-seers  from  Eichmond  venturing  so  far  that  they 
were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  into  the  Union  lines. 

From  the  date  of  the  battle  cif  Fair  0!\ks  to  the  28th  of 
June  the  10th  was  engaged  in  picket  and  fatigue  duty,  oc- 
casionally varied  by  a  sharp  skirmish.  About  the  10th  of 
June  the  surgeon  received  two  large  boxes  of  hospital  stores 
from  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  consisting  of  articles 
of  clothing,  l)edding,  bandages,  dried  fruits,  wines,  jellies  and 
jams,  and  many  other  things,  all  most  acceptable  and  useful. 

On  the  14th,  Maj.  Marsh  received  his  discharge  and  started 
for  homo.    Lieut.  Woodward,  of  Co.  H,  was  also  discharged 
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for  disjibility  on  the  same  day.  Lieut.  Chase  resigned,  and 
started  home  on  the  2od. 

On  the  2oth  the  division  was  called  out  and  marched  to  the 
battle-ground  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  line  of  battle  was  formed 
and  arms  stacked  for  a  brief  period,  when  the  division  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  again  formed  in  line  in  the  edge 
of  some  timber,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy, 
where  the  men  began  to  throw  up  breastworks,  but  found  so 
much  quicksand  they  were  obliged  to  desist.  The  division 
remained  here  all  night,  during  which  there  was  a  constant 
skirmish-fire  in  front.\ind  the  rebs  were  busy  felling  timber 
and  apparently  strengthening  their  lines.  Just  before  day- 
light on  the  26th  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  breast- 
works of  Casey's  division,  and  about  noon  returned  to  camp. 

There  was  heavy  firing  on  the  right  of  the  army  during  the 
27th.  On  the  28th  ihe  great  movement  toward  the  James 
Kiver  commenced.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  the  army  passed 
within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  outposts, 
but  such  was  the  silence  of  the  march  that  the  movement  was 
not  suspected.  On  the  30th  the  10th  arrived  at  Haxall's 
Landing,  on  the  James,  and  the  entire  army  was  rapidly 
moving  and  concentrating  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

The  morning  of  July  1st  found  the  whole  army  united  for 
the  first  time  since  crossing  the  Chickahominy,  and  holding  a 
strong  position  at  ilalvern  Hill. 

"  Malvern  Hill  forms  a  high  plateau,  sloping  toward  Eich- 
mond  from  Cold  Banks,  near  the  river,  and  bounded  by  deep 
ravines,  making  an  excellent  defensive  position. 

'•  The  national  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  Porter's  corps* 
on  the  left,  near  Crew  s  house,  where  the  artillery  of  the  re- 
serve, under  Col.  Hunt,  was  so  disposed  on  high  ground  that 
a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
any  point  on  his  front  or  left,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  Col.  Tyler  had  ten  siege-guns  in  position."! 

The  10th  Massachusetts  was  in  Couch's  division,  which  was 
on  the  right  of  Porter's  line. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  army,  near  the  river,  and  where  the 
heaviest  attack  was  likely  to  be  made,  was  strengthened  by 
abatis  and  covered  by  the  gunboats. 

On  this  ground  was  fought  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles 
of  the  war. 

The  Union  army  had  lost  heavily  on  their  retreat  from  the 
Chickahominy,  both  in  men  and  material,  but  now  they  were 
in  a  strong  position;  and,  moreover,  defeat  would  be  almost 
certain  destruction,  and  they  resolved  that  hitherto  the  rebels 
could  come,  but  no  farther. 

The  battle  began  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a 
heavy  artillery  fire,  which  continued  until  afternoon,  when 
Gen.  Lee  resolved  to  carry  the  Federal  position  by  storm  ; 
and  about  two  ox-lock  p.m.  Anderson's  North  Carolina  bri- 
gade charged  across  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Couch's 
division,  but  were  bloodily  repulsed  by  the  10th  Massachu- 
setts and  .j6th  New  York  Kegiments  and  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries. 

The  moment  the  enemy  broke,  the  10th  and  3Gth  left  their 
works  and  charged  them  in  turn,  and  took  a  new  position  in 
advance  of  the  regular  line.  In  this  charge  the  flag  of  the 
•SOth  North  Carolina  Regiment  was  captured,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  While  the  10th  was  occupying  the 
advanced  position  Maj.  Miller  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
shot  through  the  neck,  and  when  the  Union  army  fell  back 
wa-s  left,  with  other  wounded  men,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Jewett, 
and  taken  to  Kichmond,  where  he  died. 

About  four  o'clock  p.m.  the  enemy  made  a  second  attempt, 
with  overwhelming  numbers,  to  capture  the  position.  They 
formed  in  three  double  lines,  which  deliberately  filed  out  of 
the  wvxLs,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  pushed  steadily  and 
rapidly  on  with  the  determination  to  force  the  position  with 
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the  bayonet,  and  so  roll  up  the  Union  army  from  left  to 
right. 

When  this  stern  gray  mass  of  men  fixirly  appeared  in  the 
open  ground,  sixty  guns  from  the  heights  and  the  whole  line 
of  infantry  opened  a  storm  of  fire  upon  them  which  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  withstand.  After  a  desperate  but  vain  attempt 
to  force  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  Union  army,  dur- 
ing which  the  "rebel  yell"  could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the 
roar  of  battle,  they  broke,  and  fled  in  irretrievable  confusion. 

In  this  battle  the  10th  had  a  little  over  400  men  engaged. 
When  the  fight  began  each  man  had  sixty  rounds  of  ball-car- 
tridge, and  these  were  all  expended,  besides  many  more  taken 
from  the  cartridge-boxes  of  the  fallen.  The  losses  in  the  regi- 
ment were  8  killed  and  73  wounded.  Among  the  killed  or 
mortally  wounded  were  Maj.  Ozro  Miller  and  Sergts.  Hem- 
menway,  of  Co.  D,  and  McFarlane,  of  Co.  E ;  and  among  the 
wounded  were  Lieuts.  Wheeler,  Pierce,  and  Shurtleft". 

After  the  battle  was  over  the  10th  was  relieved,  and  marched 
to  the  rear  of  the  batteries. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  from 
the  field  where  it  had  given  the  enemy  such  a  terrible  defeat, 
and  moved  to  Harrison's  Landing.  Why  Gen.  McClellan 
was  in  such  haste  to  retreat  before  a  beaten  enemy,  leaving  his 
badly  wounded  and  considerable  stores  on  the  field,  seems  in^ 
explicable,  but  such  was  the  fact,  and  it  most  certainly  reflects 
little  credit  upon  him  as  a  commander.  When  the  veteran 
Taylor  was  hard  pressed  by  Santa  Anna  at  Buena  Vista,  and 
his  officers  urged  a  retreat,  he  nobly  replied,  "  My  wounded 
are  behind  me,  and  I  wiU  never  pass  them  alive."  But  here  was 
a  general  claiming  to  hiTve  defeated  the  enemy,  and  yet  hastily 
retreating  before  him  and  leaving  many  of  his  wounded  to 
languish  in  rebel  prisons! 

At  evening  on  the  2d  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  were 
encamped  in  column,  by  division,  in  an  immense  wheat-field, 
under  cover  of  the  gunboat  fleet. 

At  this  point  the  10th  remained  until  the  IGth  of  August. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  President  Lincoln  visited  the  army,  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  a  good  part  of  the  time  on  picket  and  fatigue  duty, 
varied  by  an  occasional  reconnoissanee  toward  the  enemy's 
lines. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  army 
was  continued,  and  on  the  20th  the  10th  arrived  at  York- 
town,  where  it  remained  until  the  29th,  when  it  embarked  on 
board  the  screw-steamer  "  Key  West"  for  Alexandria. 

At  Yorktown,  on  the  27th,  Dexter  P.  Parker,  of  Worcester, 
formerly  brigade  quartermaster,  reported  for  duty  as  major  of 
the  10th,  in  place  of  Maj.  Miller,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds 
in  Richmond  on  the  15th  of  Julj^  This  appointment  was 
received  with  anything  but  satisfaction  by  the  line-officers  of 
the  regiment,  and  eventually  produced  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 
It  was  not  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  that  Maj. 
Parker  was  lacking  in  bravery  or  any  of  the  essentials  of  a  gen- 
tleman, or  the  necessary  qualifications  for  his  particular  branch 
of  the  service.  The  objections  were  precisely  the  same  as 
would  be  raised  in  any  volunteer  regiment.  He  did  not  belong 
to  the  regiment  and  was  not  educated  in  the  experience  of  a 
line-officer,  and  the  officers  of  the  lOlli  regarded  the  appoint- 
ment as  an  innovation  upon  the  claims  of  brave  and  competent 
men  in  their  own  ranks. 

The  troops  debarked  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  September, 
and  were  ordered  to  Fairfax  Court-House,  to  the  support  of 
Gen.  Pope.  The  march  was  commenced,  and  continued  for  a 
few  miles,  but  on  the  2d  the  troops  were  ordered  to  return  to 
Alexandria ;  which  order  was  soon  changed,  and  they  moved 
to  the  Chain  Bridge,  which  point  they  reached  at  noon  on  the 
3d.    Here  Col.  Eustis  assumed  the  command. 

On  the  5tli  the  10th  moved  forward  with  the  balance  of  the 
troops  toward  the  rebel  army  in  Maryland.  Gen.  Pope  had 
been  superseded  by  Gen.  McClellan,  and  on  the  14th  and  17th 
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were  loii^ht,  llio  biil-tlos  of  Sinilli  lMcniiit:iiii  mid  Auticliiiii,  in 
C()iiS('(Hi(:nc(Mil' vvliicli  (lie  rclicl  iir'niy  i-<rtr(^!il.cil  oncc!  iiiiirc,  into 
Vivij;iniii. 

Tlio  roginiont  was  in  llus  vicinity  ol'  both  tiios(!  tiroat  lutlions, 
bnt  not  iictivoly  enfj;a£;<!cl  in  oitlicr.  On  tiic  15th  a  Htronff 
t'orcc,  inchidins''  the  lOth,  was  ordered  to  tlie  relief  of  tlic  k'"'- 
rison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  then  closely  invested  by  Lee's  army. 
The  command  proceeded  rapidly  on  its  way,  but  within  an  lioiir 
the  firin!>;  at  Harper's  Ferry,  which  had  been  very  heavy  all 
the  nKirnin;;-,  suddenly  ceased,  and  it  was  at  once  understood 
that  the  garrison,  amounting  to  about  12,000  men,  had  surren- 
dered. It  was  no  doubt  a  shameful  and  unnecessary  act,  and 
the  Union  commander  has  been  severely  criticised.  On  the 
evening  of  the  17th  the  10th  reached  the  Antietam  battle-field 
after  a  most  fatiguing  day  of  marching  and  countermarching, 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  for  a  little  rest. 

On  the  18th  the  10th  was  assigned  a  position  on  the  right  of 
the  front  line,  where  it  remained  during  the  day.  The  battle, 
as  is  well  known,  was  not  renewed,  and  the  morning  of  the  19th 
found  the  rebel  army  across  the  Potomac,  and  evidently  retreat- 
ing southward.  After  a  great  amount  of  marching  the  10th 
went  into  camp  on  the  24th  of  September,  near  Downesville, 
where,  on  the  25th,  the  men  were  mustered  for  pay.  The  cam- 
paign had  been  a  rovigh  one,  and  the  regiment — both  officers 
and  men — was  ragged  and  shabby. 

At  this  camp,  on  the  27th,  eleven  line-officers  of  the  regiment 
tendered  their  resignations  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  Maj.  Parker.  The  names  of  these  officers  were  as  below  : 
Captains  Thomas  W.  Clapp,  George  Pierce,  Samuel  C.Traver, 
Joseph  K.  Newell;  Lieutenants  Hiram  A.  Keith,  Joseph  H. 
Bennett,  Lorenzo  M.  Eemington,  George  E.  Hagar,  Henry  E. 
Crane,  Edwin  E.  Moore,  and  James  Knox. 

Lieuts.  Charles  Wheeler  and  David  W.  "Wells  were  honor- 
ably discharged  on  surgeons'  certificates. 

At  dress-parade  Col.  Eustis  informed  the  officers  that  he 
had  received  the  resignations,  but  had  not  forwarded  them, 
and  would  hold  them  until  the  next  morning,  trusting  that 
they  would  be  reconsidered  and  recalled.  He  cautioned  them 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  violating  the  7th  article  of 
war,  and  must  expect  the  consequences. 

None  of  them  were  withdrawn,  however,  and  on  the  28th 
the  officers  were  all  ordered  under  arrest.  A  court-martial 
was  advised  by  Gen.  Devens,  the  brigade  commander,  who 
deprecated  in  strong  terms  the  action  of  the  officers.  From 
this  time  until  the  14th  of  November  the  court-martial  sat  as 
opportunity  was  offered,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  offenders 
remained  with  the  regiment,  under  arrest  and  without  arms 
or  command.  The  last  case  was  disposed  of  by  the  court- 
martial  on  the  last-mentioned  date,  and  forwarded  for  ap- 
proval. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regiment  was  almost  constantly  on  the 
move  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  though  scarcely  under  fire. 

During  the  month  of  November  a  number  of  men  were 
transferred  from  the  regiment  into  the  regular  artiller}'  ser- 
vice, most  of  them  going  into  Butler's  battery,  2d  U.  S. 
Artillery. 

During  the  greater  part  of  November  the  regiment  was 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  December  began  a  movement  which  terminated  in  front  of 
the  rebel  position  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  10th  was  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg) 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1862,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
being  exposed  at  one  time  to  a  heavy  shelling,  did  not  partici- 
pate. Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  the  10th  was  selected  as  rear-guard  for  the  left  wing,  and 
was  the  last  regiment  to  leave  the  ground.  The  troops  went 
into  camp  near  Falmouth. 

The  officers  who  tendered  their  resignations  had  their  cases 
gradually  disposed  of,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  the  last 
of  them  received  their  discharges  from  the  service.    The  sen- 


((uice  of  the  court-martial  was  that  the  four  senior  officers  bo 
i'ashi(W('d  and  the  remainder  disniissi^d  the  service. 

Upon  the  ])r(;»entation  of  a  written  statement  of  the  facts 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  set  asid(!  the  findings 
of  the  court,  and  all  the  officers  were  honorably  discharged. 
Several  of  them  subsequently  served  with  credit  in  the  army. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Lieut.  "Wallace  A.  Putnam,  of 
Co.  E,  had  excused  some  of  his  barefooted  men  from  drill. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  the  colonel  called  the  lieutenant  to  ac- 
count, and  ordered  him  to  take  these  men  and  bring  wood 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  replenish  the  fire  in  front  of  his  tent, 
and  keep  at  work  until  he  ordered  him  to  stop.  The  lieutenant, 
considering  the  order  an  inhuman  one,  flatly  refused  to  obey 
it,  and  was  at  once  put  under  arrest  by  the  colonel.  Upon 
his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges,  and  upon  giving  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  disobeying  the  orders  the 
reviewing-officer  returned  him  to  duty. 

About  the  5th  of  January  the  10th  was  virtually  recon- 
structed, with  mostly  a  new  set  of  officers,  the  places  of  those 
killed,  disabled,  and  discharged  having  been  filled  by  new 
men. 

The  following  list  shows  the  officers  at  this  time  :  Colonel, 
Henry  L.  Eustis  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Joseph  B.  Parsons  ; 
Major,  Dexter  F.  Parker;  Adjutant,  Charles  H.  Brewster; 
Surgeon,  C.  N.  Chamberlain;  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  B.  Rob- 
inson ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  G.  C.  Clark ;  Quarter- 
master, Allen  S.  Mansir  ;  Chaplain,  A.  J.  Bingham. 

Company  A. — Captain,  Ralph  O.  Ives;  First  Lieutenant, 
Levi  Ross  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  C.  H.  Knapp. 

Company  B. — Captain,  "William  Streeter  ;  First  Lieutenant, 
E.  B.  Bartlett;  Second  Lieutenant,  G.  C.  Kaulback. 

Company  C. — Captain,  James  H.  "Weatherall ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Edwin  "Whitney  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  E.  H.  Graves. 

Company  D. — Captain,  Homer  G.  Gilmore ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, H.  M.  Cotrell ;  Second  Lieutenant,  E.  B.  Whittlesey. 

Company  E. — Captain,  Edwin  L.  Knight ;  First  Lieutenant, 
Wallace  A.  Putnam ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Simeon  N.  El- 
dridge. 

Company  F. — Captain,  George  W.  Bigelow  ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, L.  O.  Eaton ;  Second  Lieutenant,  T.  S.  Noble. 

Company  G. — Captain,  George  Pierce,  Jr.  ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, N.  H.  Gardner ;  Second  Lieutenant,  George  W.  Potter, 
Jr. 

Company  H. — Captain,  Flavel  Shurtleff ;  First  Lieutenant, 
A.  E.  Munyan  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  A.  W.  Midgley. 

Company  I. — Captain,  Willard  I.  Bishop  ;  First  Lieutenant, 
William  A.  Ashley  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  W.  F.  Darby. 

Various  articles  from  the  officers  of  the  regiment  and  others 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  altogether,  with  its  distinguished 
services  in  the  field  and  its  internal  difficulties,  its  history  was 
among  the  most  interesting  and  eventful  of  any  that  took  the 
field  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  new  chaplain  did  not  remain  long  before  continued  ill 
health  compelled  his  resignation.  He  was  quite  popular  in 
his  regiment,  and  upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  made  a  very 
feeling  address  to  his  companions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  occurred  the  famous  "  forward- 
and-back"  movement  of  Burnside's  army,  which  was  denomi- 
nated the  "  mud  campaign"  by  the  soldiers.  In  this  the  10th 
bore,  as  usual,  a  conspicuous  part.  The  movement  took  place 
between  the  20th  and  24th  of  the  month,  and  resulted  in  nothing 
except  wear  and  tear  of  men  and  transportation. 

Soon  after  the  "  mud  campaign,"  Col.  Eustis  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  brigade  to  which  the  10th  was  attached. 
While  encamped  and  doing  picket  duty  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock, the  pickets  of  the  two  armies  kept  open  communications 
across  the  river,  and  exchanged  newspapers,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  compliments,  and  occasionally  written  correspondence, 
notwithstanding  it  was  strictly  forbidden. 

On  the  Cth  of  March,  1803,  three  wagon-loads  of  express 
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goods  were  received  and  distributed,  making  glad  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers,  who  felt  that  they  were  still  remembered  at  home. 
During  the  month  of  March  reviews  and  drills  indicated  ac- 
tive work  at  hand.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  army  was  reviewed 
by  President  Lincoln,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons. 

At  one  periled  during  the  spring  of  1863  a  balloon  was  at- 
tached to  the  army,  and  the  10th  Massachusetts  had  the  honor 
of  furnishing  an  officer  (Lieut.  Kaulhack)  and  30  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  apparatus. 

Gen.  Joe  Hooker  was  now  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  of  great  things 
to  come. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  who  had 
been  a  long  time  in  command  of  the  brigade,  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Howard,  of  the  11th  Corps,  as  commander  of  a 
division,  and  on  the  following  day  he  bade  his  old  command 
an  alfectionate  adieu. 

While  lying  in  their  camps  about  Falmouth  the  boys  of  the 
10th  and  various  other  regiments  instituted  a  series  of  base-ball 
games  to  while  away  the  monotony  of  camp-life.  The  game 
had  not  then  risen  to  the  prominence  it  has  since  acquired  as  a 
national  one,  neither  had  it  been  reduced  to  such  a  science  as 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  furnished  abundance  of  sport,  and 
was  played  with  the  greatest  zest  by  both  officers  and  men. 

On  the  28th  of  April  commenced  the  series  of  movements 
which  culminated,  on  the  3d  of  3Iay,  in  the  battles  of  Salem 
Heights  and  Chancellorsville.  The  left  wing  of  the  army, 
under  Sedgwick,  gallantly  carried  the  rebel  positions  in  front 
of  Fredericksburg  which  had  cost  such  sacrifices  in  Burnside's 
army  the  previous  December ;  but  the  centre  and  right  wing, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Hooker,  were  re- 
pulsed at  Chancellorsville,  and  this  enabled  Gen.  Lee  to  throw 
an  overwhelming  force  upon  Sedgwick's  corps  and  compel 
it  to  fall  back  across  the  Eappahannock  with  considerable  loss. 

The  10th  was  heavily  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  Salem 
Heights  and  sutfered  severely,  losing  10  killed  and  56  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  First  Sergt.  Amos  Pettis,  of  Co.  I,  and 
among  the  wounded  were  Capt.  .Shurtlelf  and  Lieut.  Noble. 

Col.  Eustis,  of  the  10th,  exhibited  great  skill  and  bravery 
in  handling  the  brigade  after  Col.  Brown  was  wounded. 
Maj.  Parker  was  in  command  of  the  10th. 

The  regiment  remained  in  camp,  which  was  named  "  Camp 
Eustis,  "  from  the  8th  of  May  to  the  .5th  of  June,  when  active 
operations  were  again  commenced.  On  the  23d  of  May,  Co. 
K  was  made  the  color-company.  The  men  were  constantly 
exercised  in  drilling  and  fatigue  duty. 

On  the  morning  of  June  oth  the  ball  was  opened  by  the 
Vermont  brigade,  who  crossed  the  Eappahannock  in  boats, 
charged  the  enemy  gallantly  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire, 
drove  them  from  their  rifle-pits,  and  captured  200  prisoners. 
During  these  operations  the  10th  was  under  arms,  but  took  no 
part  in  them. 

On  the  7th  a  detail  of  1000  men,  including  seven  companies 
of  the  10th,  was  sent  across  the  river  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  fully  armed  and  equipped.  Once  on  the  farther  side, 
they  were  furnished  with  intrenching  tools,  and  by  daylight 
of  the  8th  had  thrown  up  a  strong  line,  a  mile  in  length,  con- 
fronting the  rebel  position.  The  detail  was  then  relieved,  and 
recrossed  the  river. 

Intrenching  and  skirmishing,  varied  by  artillery  firing,  was 
kept  up  until  the  14th  of  June,  when  the  army  began  the 
famoas  march  toward  the  culminating  battle  of  the  war,  at 
Gettysburg.  Lee  was  moving  his  army  toward  the  North, 
and  the  Federal  army  moved  in  a  parallel  course  abreast  of  him, 
and  brought  him  Vj  bay  at  length  among  the  hills  of  Southern 
Pennsylvania  when  the  rich  citias  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more were  almost  within  his  grasp. 

During  the  long  and  toilsome  march,  while  at  Westminster, 
the  -30th  New  York,  which  had  been  brigaded  with  the  10th 
Massachusetts  ever  since  they  were  at  Brightwood,  left  the 


brigade  and  returned  home,  the  two  years  for  which  they 
enlisted  having  expired. 

The  10th,  during  the  terrible  battle  of  July  3d,  was  among 
the  reserves,  almost  constantly  moving  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  during  Gen.  Lee's  terrific  cannonade  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  upon  the  centre  of  the  Union 
position  it  passed  through  the  concentrated  storm,  but  for- 
tunately losing  only  two  men  wounded. 

On  the  5th  the  army  started  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  On  the  25th  the  10th  was  near  Warrenton,  where  it 
remained  until  the  15th  of  September.  On  the  21st  of  July 
a  detail  of  three  commissioned  and  six  non-commissioned 
officers  was  made,  to  proceed  to  Massachusetts  on  recruiting 
service.  On  the  29th  of  July  a  fine  new  set  of  colors  was 
received  from  Boston.  The  old  colors  were  sent  to  Boston  for 
safe-keeping. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  August,  Capt.  George  Pierce  re- 
joined the  regiment,  having  been  reinstated  by  Governor 
Andrew  in  his  command.  He  was  one  of  those  who  resigned 
on  account  of  the  appointment  of  Maj.  Parker.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  sutler  made  his  appearance  with  two  wagon- 
loads  of  goods.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  regiment  was  paid 
off  for  four  months.  Besides  the  allotments  to  their  families, 
the  quartermaster  expressed  home  for  the  boys  |10,105.  The 
regiment  at  this  time  numbered  about  400  men. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Capt.  Ives,  who  had  gone  to  a 
house  outside  the  picket-line  for  a  glass  of  milk,  was  captured 
by  guerrillas  and  taken  to  Eichmond.  About  the  middle  of 
September,  Col.  Eustis  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  for 
meritorious  services.  Col.  Parsons  had  commanded  the  regi- 
ment after  the  battle  of  Salem  Heights. 

Soon  after  the  promotion  of  Col.  Eustis  about  $300  was 
raised  to  purchase  a  sword  and  accompanj'ing  trappings,  to  be 
presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  esteem  from  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  old  command.  A  subscription  was  also  started 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  suitable  memorial  for  presenta- 
tion to  Gen.  McClellan.  This  last  was  participated  in  by  the 
whole  army. 

At  dress-parade  on  the  26th  of  September  an  order  was  read 
dismissing  Capt.  Ealph  O.  Ives  from  the  service  for  violation 
of  the  49th  article  of  war.  The  regiment  was  again  paid  oif 
on  the  19th  of  September. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  regiment  was  marching 
in  Virginia,  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  Bristow  Station,  where 
it  was  expected  the  troops  would  go  into  winter-quarters.  On 
the  1.5th  of  October,  Capt.  Fred  Barton,  of  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Eustis,  was  captured  by  guerrillas  while  at  Fairfax  Station  to 
see  his  father  off  on  the  cars. 

On  the  7th  of  November  occurred  the  action  at  Eappahan- 
nock Station,  where  a  strong  work  was  captured  by  Gen.  Eus- 
sell's  brigade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  10th  lost  2  men  wounded,  1  mortally. 

At  this  place  about  1500  of  the  enemy  were  captured,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "  Louisiana  Tigers." 

During  the  latter  part  of  November  the  whole  army  made 
an  advance  beyond  the  Eapidan,  and  there  was  much  skir- 
mishing and  considerable  fighting  between  the  26th  of  No- 
vember and  the  1st  of  December,  at  which  latter  date  the 
army  commenced  falling  back  toward  Brandy  Station.  The 
10th  went  into  camp  on  the  John  Minor  Botts  farm  on  the 
3d  of  December. 

At  this  place  the  regiment  constructed  a  permanent  camp. 
The  men  built  log  huts,  using  tents  for  roofs.  The  huts  were 
six  feet  by  ten  on  the  ground,  with  walls  four  feet  in  height. 

During  their  stay  at  this  camp  a  large  number  of  the  10th 
Eegiment  re-enlisted  for  three  years.  Every  man  who  re- 
enlisted  was  promised  thirty-five  days'  furlough.  On  the  2d 
of  January,  1864,  the  re-enlisted  men  of  nine  companies  were 
mustered  for  three  additional  years  of  service  by  Capt.  Smith, 
of  Gen.  Terry's  staff,  and  on  the  next  day  the  remaining  com- 
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puny  wiiH  mustorcd.  A  I,  (ino  tiino  duriiif^  tlicir  Htay  lions  ni- 
niorn  word  (liiil.  (lie  i'(Sf;-iiii(iiit  would  bo  ordorod  to  Han- 

dusky,  Ohio,  t<i  j^-uiird  |iris(in(!i's  (if  wiir. 

Alidut  luidiUn  (iT  .Jiiuuiu'y  the,  rof;;iinoiit  was  .supplied 
with  a  now  chnplaiu,  iu  tlio  ])(irsoii  of  Jlov.  Mr.  I'crliins,  of 
Moiil,af;'uo.  Jiocruits  l)(^!i;aa  now  to  arrive  in  camp.  Early 
in  February  tlio  chaplain,  having  no  suitable  place  for  eon- 
ducting  rcligiou.s  services,  set  about  constructing  a  chapel, 
which  was  soon  completed.  It  was  built  of  logs  plastered 
with  nuul,  and  was  seventeen  by  twenty-three  feet  and  could 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  It  was  decorated 
with  bunting  and  evergreens. 

Not  long  after  the  chapel  was  completed  the  major  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  the  bayonet  exer- 
cise, but  upon  a  representation  of  the- matter  to  Col.  Parsons 
the  business  was  discontinued.  A  lyceum  was  organized  in 
the  regiment,  and  meetings  were  held  once  a  week.  There 
was  heavy  firing  along  the  Kapidan  on  the  6th  of  February, 
and  indications  of  some  movement  in  the  rebel  camp. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  re-enlisted  veterans  left  for 
home  on  their  promised  furloughs.  The  balance  of  the  regi- 
ment was  consolidated  into  four  companies,  under  command 
of  Maj.  Parker. 

On  the  19th,  Gen.  Eustis  was  presented  with  an  elegant 
sword  and  trappings  by  the  10th  Regiment.  Maj.  Parker 
made  the  presentation  in  an  appropriate  speech,  which  was 
feelingly  responded  to  by  the  general.  The  old  band  of  the 
10th  was  reorganized  as  a  brigade  band,  and  rejoined  the 
command  under  the  lead  of  B.  A.  Stewart  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  the  20th  Mr.  Burdick  died  very  suddenly  in  the 
hospital.  The  regiment  was  again  paid  off  on  the  25th  of  this 
month. 

From  the  27th  of  February  to  March  2d  the  regiment  was 
out  on  a  reconnoissance.  From  the  latter  date  until  May  4th 
it  remained  in  camp.  On  the  2d  of  April  the  paymaster  again 
made  his  appearance.  On  the  18th  there  was  a  grand  corps 
review  by  Gens.  Grant,  Meade,  and  Sedgwick.  During  the 
latter  part  of  April  various  games  of  ball  (wicket,  base-ball, 
etc.)  were  indulged  in,  one  company  being  generally  matched 
against  another. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  broke 
camp  and  began  the  great  forward  movement  under  a  new  and 
at  length  successful  leader. 

The  10th  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  battle  of  May  5th,  the 
initial  conflict  of  the  terrible  "Wilderness"  battles,  and  lost 
115  killed  and  wounded,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Among  the  killed  was  Lieut.  Ashley,  of  West  Springfield,  and 
among  the  wounded  were  Lieuts.  Eaton  and  Midgley,  the 
latter  mortally. 

During  the  next  day's  fighting  the  10th  was  in  the  reserve 
line,  and  suff'ered  very  little.  Capt.  Shurtletf  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm.  After  two  days'  severe  fighting.  Gen. 
Lee  became  convinced  that  new  tactics  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  main- 
tain his  position  against  Gen.  Grant's  tremendous  assaults.  He 
accordingly  abandoned  his  advanced  line,  and  retired  behind 
his  heavy  intrenchments. 

The  10th  was  slightly  engaged  on  the  8th,  losing  1  killed  and 
8  wounded.  During  the  night  of  the  8th,  Gen.  Lee  succeeded 
in  taking  up  a  very  strong  position  across  Gen.  Grant's  line  of 
march,  and  here  he  held  the  national  army  at  bay  for  the  space 
of  twelve  days.  On  the  9th,  Gen.  John  Sedgwick  fell  near 
the  right  of  the  10th.  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright  succeeded  him  in 
command  of  the  6th  Army  Corps. 

During  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  on  the  10th,  about  900 
prisoners  were  captured  by  Gens.  Russell  and  Upton's  brigades 
of  the  6th  Corps.  The  total  losses  of  the  10th  from  the  5th 
to  the  11th  of  May  were  17  killed  and  94  wounded. 

On  the  12th  of  May  occurred  some  of  the  most  terrible 
fighting  of  the  war.    Under  coverof  a  dense  fog,  in  the  gray 


light  of  the  (^iirly  ni')rn,  (h-Ai.  Ilaneook,  by  direction  of  Gen. 
(Jraiit,  suddenly  ])(!ni;trated  tiie  left  centre  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  cai)turod  their  works  and  about  80  gun<,  together 
with  2  generals  and  8000  men,  who  wore  innncdiately  sent  to 
the  rear  by  Hancock  with  the  laconic  dls[):itch,  "  I  have  cap- 
tured from  thirty  to  forty  guns;  I  have  finished  uj)  Johnson, 
and  am  going  into  Early."  The  charge  cut  the  rebel  army  in 
two,  and  Loo  liimsolf  narrowly  escaped  caj)turo. 

But  though  this  success  was  highly  satisfactory,  it  did  not 
demoralize  the  rebel  general  or  his  arm3',  and  preparations 
were  immediately  made  by  him  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  at 
whatever  cost. 

In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  to  which  the  10th  was  attached 
was  placed  inside  the  captured  works,  and  here  for  twenty- 
three  consecutive  hours  they  withstood  one  continuous  as- 
sault and  sustained  a  most  terrific  fire.  As  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  it  is  said  that  two  years  after  the 
battle  "full  one-half  of  the  trees  of  the  wood,  at  a  point 
where  the  fiercest  struggle  ensued  within  the  salient  of  the 
Confederate  works,  were  dead,  and  nearly  all  the  others  were 
scafred  from  the  effects  of  musket-balls." 

A  large  oak-tree,  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,  was  cut 
in  two  by  musket-balls  alone.*  " 

A  section  of  this  tree  is  preserved  at  Washington. 

The  small  battalion  of  the  10th  lost  in  this  battle  11  killed, 
44  wounded,  and  6  missing  and  prisoners.  Among  the  killed 
or  mortally  wounded  were  Maj.  Parker,  Capt.  Weatherell, 
Lieut.  A.  E.  Munyan,  and  Sergts.  James  H.  Abbott  and 
Charles  W.  Thompson. 

On  the  17th  the  10th  Massachusetts  and  3d  Vermont  Regi- 
ments made  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Spottsyl- 
vania Court-House  to  discover  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  line,  which  was  successfully  accomplished,  the  com- 
mand driving  the  rebel  cavalry  before  it  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles. 

On  the  18th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  in  which  the  10th  took  a  prominent  part,  and  suffered 
correspondingly.  The  losses  were  3  killed,  6  wounded,  and 
12  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  killed  were  Lieut.  E.  B.  Bart- 
lett  and  Sergt.  Paull. 

From  the  18th  of  May  until  the  3d  of  June  the  regiment 
was  moving  toward  the  James  River,  foraging  and  skirmish- 
ing by  the  way.  On  the  3d  of  June  occurred  one  of  the 
bloodiest  afliiirs  of  the  whole  war,  the  assault  upon  the  rebel 
lines  at  Cold  Harbor.  The  10th  was  in  the  supporting  line,  and 
consequently  suff'ered  less  than  those  in  front.  The  loss 
was  1  killed  and  4  wounded.  Four  men  were  also  wounded 
on  the  1st  inst.  On  the  4th  the  regiment  lost  1  man  killed 
and  1  wounded.  On  the  6tli,  James  Cormick,  of  Co.  A,  was 
killed. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  regiment  crossed  the  James  River, 
and,  marching  all  night  and  the  next  day,  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Petersburg  at  nightfall.  On  the  18th  the  10th  was  engaged 
in  an  attack  which  carried  the  enemy's  line  in  front,  in  which 
it  had  7  men  wounded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  regiment  was  relieved,  and 
ordered  to  the  rear. 

During  the  20th,  while  awaiting  orders  to  return  home,  the 
rebels  opened  a  battery  of  20-pounder  guns  upon  the  command, 
by  which  Sergt.-Maj.  George  F.  PoUey  was  instantly  killed. f 


*  The  compiler  recollects,  during  the  investment  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Sher- 
man's army,  seeing  a  black-walnut  tree,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  cut 
off  by  musketry-tire. 

f  A  day  or  two  procodiiig  his  death  Sergt.  PoUey  carved  out  the  following 
inscription  upon  a  board  similar  to  those  placed  at  the  head  of  soldiers'  graves : 
"Sergt.-Maj.  George  F.  PoUey,  10th  Mass.  Vols,,  killed  June  ,  1864."  He  re- 
marked, "  I  guess  I'll  leave  the  date  blank."  Afterward,  by  advice  of  his  com- 
rades, he  split  up  the  board  to  kindle  fires  with. 

An  exact  fac-simile  of  this  was  placed  at  his  gi-ave.  Ho  had  been  commissionod 
firHt  lieutenant,  but  tlie  commissiou  did  not  reacli  the  counnand  until  ftftor  his 
death. 
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"The  po<ir  fellow  was  buried  on  the  21st  at  City  Point,  and  the 
regiment  embarked  for  home  on  the  '22d. 

It  arrived  in  Springtield  on  the  2jth,  where  it  was  tendered, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Western  Massachusetts,  a  most  en- 
thusiastic reception.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  banners 
and  inscriptions,  and  every  window  and  balcony  was  crowded 
with  faces.  Salutes  were  fired,  church  bells  rung,  and  citizens, 
societies,  and  orders  turned  out  to  do  it  honor.  The  regiment 
numbered  220  men  in  the  grand  procession  which  graced  the 
occjision. 

The  procession  marched  to  Court  Square,  where  Mayor 
Alexander  welcomed  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  hand  which 
had  left  the  city  three  years  before,  1000  strong,  in  a  most  ap- 
propriate speech,  which  was  responded  to  by  Col.  J.  B.  Par- 
sons on  behalf  of  the  regiment,  after  which  the  men  partook 
of  a  grand  collation. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  field  and  statf  oflicers  and  five  com- 
panies were  mustered  out  by  Lieut.  Arnold,  of  the  18th  U.  S. 
Infantry,  and  on  the  6th  the  remaining  companies.  On  the 
18th  the  regiment  was  paid  olf  at  Springfield. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

EIGHTEENTH,  TWENTIETH,  AND  TWENTY- 
EIEST  REGIMENTS. 

EIGHTZEXTH  REGIMEXT. 

Thls  regiment  was  raised  mostly  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service 
Aug.  27,  1861.  A  portion  of  Co.  K  was  from  Springfield  and 
Chicopee. 

The  commander,  Col.  James  Barnes,  and  the  surgeon,  David 
P.  Smith,  were  also  from  Springfield.  Col.  Barnes  was  pro- 
moted to  command  of  the  brigade  Juh-  14,  1862. 

The  regiment  left  the  State  under  orders  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aug.  28,  1861,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Potomac  and  report  to  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter. 

It  participated  in  Gen.  McClellan's  Kichmond  campaign, 
was  engaged  in  many  of  the  bloody  battles  of  the  advance 
and  retreat,  and  was  present  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun  or 
Manassas,  Aug.  30,  1862,  where  its  loss  was  equal  to  fifty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  number  engaged. 

The  regiment  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg,  in  the  latter  action  losing  again  very  heavily. 
In  May  following  (1863;  it  took  part  in  the  disastrous  buttle 
of  Chancellorsville,  and  in  July  folio  wing  was  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg. 

In  the  great  campaign  of  1864,  under  Gen.  Grant,  it  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  and  gallantly  sustained  the  honor  of  its  State. 
In  July  it  was  reduced  to  a  battalion  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  of  a  portion  of  the  regiment,  which  was  ordered 
to  Washington.  The  battalion  left  in  the  field  was  in  Sep- 
tember consolidated  with  the  32d  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and 
mustered  out  upon  expiration  of  its  term  of  service.  The  32d 
Piegiment  was  one  of  three  to  which  was  awarded  a  splendid 
outfit,  furnished  by  Americans  in  Europe,  for  the  three  best- 
disciplined  regiments  at  that  time  in  the  Union  army. 

TWENTIETH  REGIMEXT. 

The  20th  Eegirnent  was  first  stationed  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac a.s  a  portion  of  Gen.  F.  W.  Lander's  brigade  of  Gen. 
Stone's  division.  It  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  affair  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  where  it  lost  208  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

I>uring  the  following  winter  the  regiment  was  on  picket 
duty  on  the  Potomac.  In  May,  1862,  the  brigade,  under  Gen. 
Dana,  marched  to  the  a.ssistance  of  Gen.  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  but  on  rea<;hing  Berryville  was  ordered  back  to 
Harj^er's  Ferry.  On  the  26th  it  returned  to  Washington,  and 
on  the  27th  of  May  embarked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
19 


The  regiment  was  engaged  throughout  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign of  1862,  and  took  part  in  the  actions  at  Yorktown,  West 
Point,  Fair  Oaks,  Allen's  Farm,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  Nelson's  Farm. 

After  the  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  it  was  transferred 
with  the  army  to  Northern  Virginia,  and  thence  to  Maryland, 
and  on  the  17th  of  September  it  took  part  in  the  severe  battle 
of  Antietam,  where  its  loss  was  137  men. 

Again,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  regi- 
ment was  warml\'  engaged  and  lost  heavily ;  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  it  was  encamped  at  Falmouth. 

In  the  grand  campaign  of  Gettysburg  it  took  an  important 
part,  and  in  the  dreadful  battles  of  July  2d  and  3d,  out  of  a  total 
of  230  oflicers  and  men  engaged,  lost  110.  It  was  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Lee  toward  and  into  Virginia,  and  at  Kelly's  Ford,  on 
the  2-5th  of  August,  received  183  recruits.  On  the  12th  and 
13th  of  October  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Catlett's  and 
Bristow  Stations. 

In  October  and  November  the  regiment  was  skirmishing 
with  the  rebels  under  Ewell,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Stevensburg. 

While  in  this  camp  about  two-thirds  of  the  old  members  of 
the  regiment  re-enlisted  for  three  years. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  it  moved  forward  into  the  terrible 
campaign  of  the  Wilderness,  and  thence  "on  to  Richmond," 
and  arrived  at  Petersburg,  twenty-three  miles  beyond  the 
Confederate  capital,  on  the  15th  of  June. 

It  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
22d  of  June,  and  on  the  latter  date  its  services  were  of  vast 
importance  in  checking  a  formidable  assault. 

The  term  of  its  original  enlistment  expired  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1864,  and  those  who  had  not  re-enlisted  were  sent  to 
Boston,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  service.  The  veter- 
ans and  recruits  were  consolidated  into  seven  companies  and 
incorporated  with  the  15th  Massachusetts,  which  made  up  a 
total  of  ten  companies. 

On  the  12th  of  August  it  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Deep 
Bottom,  where  it  met  with  considerable  loss,  Maj.  Patten  being 
among  those  mortally  wounded. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  it  was  in  the  severe  engage- 
ment at  Reams'  Station,  on  the  Weldon  Railway,  where  the 
entire  number  of  men  present,  excepting  ten,  was  either  killed 
or  captured. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  Capt.  Magnitzky  arrived  at  the 
front  and  took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  regiment,  now 
consolidated  into  one  company  of  70  men.  Subsequently,  upon 
the  arrival  of  convalescents  from  hospital,  it  was  organized  into 
three  companies,  and  employed  in  fatigue  duty  upon  the  forti- 
fications until  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  it  was  moved 
down  the  left  of  the  line  and  encountered  the  enemy  at 
Hatcher's  Run.  Advancing  on  the  Boydton  Plank-Road,  it 
again  encountered  the  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  November  the 
battalion  went  into  camp  near  Fort  Emory. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1865,  it  participated  in  the  second 
movement  across  Hatcher's  Run,  and  on  the  29th  of  March 
began  its  march  in  the  final  campaign  against  Gen.  Lee,  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  operations  which  culminated  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  rebel  army  on  the  9th  of  May,  1865. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington 
on  the  23d  of  May,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the 
28th  of  July,  after  serving  three  years  and  ten  days. 

TWENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

This  regiment  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  from 
Hampden  County  scattered  through  its  ranks,  though  there 
was  no  single  company  wholly  from  the  county. 

The  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Lincoln,  Worcester, 
which  place  it  left  on  the  23d  of  August,  1861,  numbering 
1004  men. 

Its  first  campaign  in  the  field  was  in  connection  with  the 
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IJiinisidf  cxi'i  (lilii  II  iif;iiiiist  I'diiiKikc  Isliind.  'I  lic  i'cfj;iinciit 
WHS  (■<  niiiiiiiulcd  ly  J^it iit.-C'ol.  All.ci-t  Miif;j;i.  It  lol't  An- 
iitij)()lis,  Mil.,  on  tlio  (itli  of  Jimuiii'y ,  ]8()2,  mid  jiiiHscd  a  Ktoiniy 
iiiid  disiigrci'iil>l(^  iiioiilli  on  boiird  tlio  slciinicr  "  Noi'llicrncr," 
oil'  Cn|io  lliiltcms,  N.  (!. 

It  discnilmrki'd  on  llio  7tli  of  Fcbiiiury,  iind  wiis  conHpicu- 
ously  ongiigt'd,  capturing  a  rcbol  battery  and  a  stand  of  colors 
in  a  steady  charge  with  the  bayonet. 

On  tlie  4th  of  March  following  Maj.  Clark  wa.s  promoted 
to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  place  of  Lieut. -Col.  Maggi,  re- 
signed, and  took  the  command. 

In  tlie  buttle  of  Newbern  it  was  hotly  engaged,  and  agai/i 
captured  a  battery  in  a  magnificent  bayonet  charge,  for  which 
gallant  action  it  was  commended  by  Gen.  Burnside  and  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  guns  captured  from  the  enemy.  The 
gallant  Lieut.  F.  A.  Stearns  fell  in  this  engagement. 

The  regiment  left  Newbern  on  the  17th  of  April,  and, 
marching  via  Elizabeth  City,  took  part  in  the  spirited  affair 
at  Camden  on  the  19th,  and  thus  celebrated  the  first  blood 
shed  in  the  Eebellion  by  a  victory. 

In  May  the  regiment  made  a  forced  march  to  Pollocksville, 
and  rescued  the  2d  Maryland  (Union)  Eegiment  from  immi- 
nent danger  of  capture. 

On  the  9th  of  July  it  went  into  camp  at  Newport  News, 
near  Fortress  Monroe,  and  from  thence,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
proceeded,  via  Aqnia  Creek,  to  Fredericksburg,  where  it  en- 
camped for  a  short  season. 

The  ccmmand  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Pope, 
and  was  present  and  warmly  engaged  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Kun.  It  was  also  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly, 
where  its  losses  aggregated  150  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured.  In  this  battle  the  brave  and  accomplished  Gen. 
Kearney  fell  near  the  battle-line  of  the  21st.  Col.  Clark  was 
very  near  being  captured,  but  finally  came  into  the  Union 
lines,  after  wandering  in  the  woods  until  the  fourth  day  suc- 
ceeding the  battle. 

The  21st  was  hotly  engaged  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
Sept.  15,  1862,  where  another  valuable  Union  officer.  Gen. 
Reno,  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  It  was  also 
present  at  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  fought  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  by  which  the  rebel  commander  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  once  more  within  the  Virginia  fortitications. 

In  the  fatal  attack  upon  the  enemy's  linos  at  Fredericksburg, 
in  December  following,  the  21st  bore  an  honorable  part,  and 
lost  69  men.  The  regiment  was  stationed  at  Falmouth,  where 
it  performed  picket  duty,  until  the  10th  of  January,  1863, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Newport  News,  and  thence,  in 
March,  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  was  engaged  in  picket 
and  scouting  duty  in  various  parts  of  East  Tennessee  from 
July  to  the  middle  of  November,  when  it  was  moved  toward 
Knoxville,  where  Gen.  Burnside  was  besieged  by  a  strong 
force  under  the  rebel  Gen.  Longstreet.  After  sharp  fighting 
and  much  weary  marching,  the  21st  succeeded  in  reaching 
Knoxville  on  the  17th  of  November. 

During  the  siege  it  was  actively  engaged,  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  action  of  the  24lh  of  November,  when,  in 
connection  with  another  picked  regiment,  it  forced  the  enemy 
from  his  positions  in  North  Knoxville  and  occupied  his 
works. 

Upon  the  advance  of  Sherman's  column  from  Chattanooga 
for  the  relief  of  Burnside,  Longstreet  hastily  broke  u])  his 
camps  and  retreated  into  Virginia,  and  during  the  pursuit  the 
21st  was  actively  engaged,  and  shared  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  that  remarkable  period. 

On  the  29tli  of  December  the  regiment,  with  the  exception 
of  twenty-four  men,  re-enlisted  for  the  war.  On  the  8th  of 
January,  1864,  it  started  home  on  "  veteran  furlough,"  and  on 
its  arrival  at  "Worcester  was  accorded  a  most  enthusiastic 
recoj)tion. 

Ujion  the  expiration  of  its  furl(,ugli  it  rejoined  the  Army 


of  tiic  I'otoiiiiic,  and  was  assigned  to  Wic  first  division  of  the 
!Hb  (;oi'])s,  under  (Jen.  Stevenson.  In  the  famous  movement 
of  (jcii.  (irant'rt  army  uj)on  Uichniond  it  bore  its  full  share  of 
the  muidcrous  (conflicts  of  the  "  W ildei'ness,"  S[)ottsylvania 
(Jourt-lloiise,  and  Cold  Harbor,  losing  many  men  and  officers. 
On  tlu^  Uitli  of  June  it  was  transferred  to  the  lines  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  where  it  immediately  became  fiercely  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  taking  part  in  the  desperate  assault  which 
followed  the  explosion  of  the  mine  under  the  rebel  works  on 
the  3d  of  July,  when;  its  losses  were  severe. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  military  authorities  decided  it 
was  not  a  veteran  regiment,  because,  of  the  three-fourths  who 
had  re-enlisted,  50  men,  for  various  reasons,  had  been  rejected. 
The  organization  was  ordered  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  officers 
and  non-re-enlisted  men  were  ordered  home  to  be  mustered  out 
of  service. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  remnant  left  behind  was  engaged, 
and  lost  several  men,  among  them  Capt.  Sampson,  Sergt. 
May,  and  private  Murphy.  Those  remaining  were  soon  after 
consolidated  with  the  36th  Massachusetts  Kegiment.  Capt. 
Clark  was  mortally  wounded  at  Petersburg,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  reach  his  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  the  four  western  counties  of 
the  State, — principally  in  the  three  river-counties.  Horace 
C.  Lee,  of  Springfield,  was  its  first  Colonel;  Luke  Lyman, 
of  Northampton,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Wm.  M.  Brown,  of 
Adams,  Major;  Geo.  A.  Otis,  of  Springfield,  Surgeon  ;  Miles 
Sanford,  of  Adams,  Chaplain  ;  Geo.  W.  Bartlett,  of  Green- 
field, Adjutant ;  and  William  H.  Tyler  (2d),  of  Adams,  Quar- 
termaster. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1861.  It  was  known  as  the 
2d  Western  Regiment,  and  its  officers  were  from  the  militia 
regiments  of  the  State. 

It  left  the  State  on  the  2d  of  November,  1861,  and  arrived 
by  sea  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month.  At 
this  point  it  remained  until  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  its  drill  and  in  learning  the  duties  of  camp- 
life. 

On  the  last-mentioned  date  the  regiment  embarked  on  trans- 
ports and  proceeded  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  11th.  At  this  place  two  men — Michael  Cavanaugh,  of 
Co.  F,  and  James  M.  Hamblin,  of  Co.  E — were  drowned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  which  was  run  down  by  a  steam-tug. 

The  27th  formed  a  part  of  the  Burnside  expedition,  and 
left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  12th  of  January  and  arrived  at 
Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  on  the  13th.  Here  the  expedition  re- 
mained, on  account  of  severe  weather,  until  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Pamlico  Sound,  and  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  Roanoke  Island  the  same  evening.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  after  a  heavy  bombardment  by 
the  gunboats,  the  land  forces,  of  which  the  27th  formed  a 
part,  were  landed  on  the  island,  where  they  bivouacked  in 
an  open  field  in  a  drenching  rain. 

On  the  following  morning,  February  8th,  the  troops  were 
formed,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments.  The  approach  was  through  almost  impenetrable 
thickets  and  miry  swamps  ;  but  nothing  could  check  the  ardor 
of  the  men,  and  the  enemy's  right  and  left  were  turned  after 
a  sharp  encounter,  and  the  place  soon  surrendered.  In  this 
its    first  engagement  the  27th  lost  6  men  killed  and  15 

*  This  island  is  famous  as  liaving  boon  the  site  of  an  English  settlement  in 
l!>Sh,  twenty-two  years  before  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Va.  It  wius,  how- 
over,  soon  after  abandoned. 


LcKE  Lyman,  son  of  Horace  and  Electa  Lyman,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families 
of  the  historic  town  of  Northampton. 

He  was  born  in  Northampton,  Nov.  1,  1824.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  in  his  native  town, 
which  have  ever  been  considered  among  the  best  in  the 
State.  He  was  reared  as  an  agriculturist,  and  continued  in 
that  honorable  vocation  until  1856,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  important  oflBce  of  register  of  insolvency,  since  which 
period  his  time  has  been  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  various  official  positions  to  which  he  has  been 
called  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Gen.  Lyman  has  ever  been  active  in  the  political  arena, 
and  has  been  a  Republican  from  the  organization  of  that 
party.  He  has  been  chosen  to  various  offices  within  the 
gift  of  hLs  fellow-townsmen,  and  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  a  sound  judgment  and  a  ripe  knowledge  of 
men  and  events.  As  mentioned  above,  he  was  elected 
register  of  insolvency  in  185(J,  and  in  1858  register  of 
probate  and  insolvency,  and  has  held  the  office  continuously 
since.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  held  the  office  of  select- 
man, assessor,  overseer  of  the  poor,  water  commissioner, 
clerk  of  that  board,  director  in  the  Massachusetts  Central 
Railroad,  director  in  Hampshire  County  National  Bank, 
engineer  of  fire  department,  and  various  other  offices. 

In  military  matters  Gen.  Lyman  has  ever  manifested 
a  lively  interest,  and  in  the  old  militia  held  the  various 
ranks  from  private  to  captain. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  promptly  and 
patriotically  stepped  to  the  front,  and  in  the  first  outburst 


of  Northern  patriotism,  in  April,  1861,  he  organized  a 
company  for  the  service,  but,  the  call  being  filled,  the  com- 
pany was  not  accepted.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  27th  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  remained  in  the  service 
until  June,  1863. 

The  gallant  27th  saw  severe  service,  and  Col.  Lyman 
was  ever  found  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  regiment, 
whether  on  long,  tedious  marches,  or  in  front  of  rebel 
bullets.  He  accompanied  the  memorable  Burnside  expe- 
dition, and  participated  in  the  following  engagements : 
Roanoke  Island,  Newborn,  Kingston,  Goldsboro',  Gum 
Swamp,  Whitehall,  and  the  siege  of  Washington,  N. 
He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  and  was  commissioned 
brevet-colonel  for  brave  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Washington,  N.  C.  His  conduct  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  commanding  officers,  and  he  was  commissioned  brevet 
brigadier-general  for  meritorious  conduct  during  the  war. 

Upon  leaving  the  field,  in  1863,  he  returned  to  North- 
ampton, and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Andrew  superintend- 
ent of  recruiting  for  Hampshire  County,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  "  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  League  of 
Massachusetts." 

In  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  native  town 
and  county,  Gen.  Lyman  has  ever  been  found  aiding  in 
both  time  and  money.  He  is  also  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles,  and  is  the  present  eminent  commander  of  the 
Northampton  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar.  In  relig- 
ous  matters  he  is  a  Congregationalist,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  first  parish. 
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vroanded.  On  the  11th  it  went  on  board  the  transports,  where 
it  remained  for  about  a  month  in  very  crowded  and  uncom- 
fortable quarters.  Many  were  taken  sick  in  consequence,  and 
on  the  12th  of  February  Capt.  Henry  A.  Hubbard,  of  Co.  A, 
died. 

On  the  11th  of  !Maroh  following  the  troops  left  Koanoke 
Island,  and.  landing  on  the  coast  on  the  13th,  marched  toward 
Xewbern,  X.  C.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  enemy  was 
encountered,  well  posted  in  a  strong  position  near  Newbern, 
and  immediately  attacked  by  the  27th  Kegiment,  which  pushed 
forward  and  maintained  the  fight  until  its  ammunition  became 
exhausted,  when  it  was  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another 
regiment.  In  this  affair  it  suffered  a  loss  of  15  killed  and  78 
wounded.  The  result  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  rapidly  followed  up  by  the  Union  force  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  which  was  found  abandoned  and  on  fire  in  several 
place*.  The  27th  crossed  the  river  Trent  in  boats,  the  great 
bridge  having  been  fired  by  the  retreating  rebels,  and  went  into 
camp  in  the  abandoned  camp  of  the  7th  Xorth  Carolina  Eegi- 
ment,  about  a  half-mile  from  the  city,  where  it  found  good 
quarters  and  abundant  supplies.  Here  it  remained  about  six 
weeks. 

The  month  of  May  was  passed  at  Batchelder's  Creek,  about 
eight  miles  from  Xewbern.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  regiment 
returned  to  its  first  camp,  near  the  city,  where  it  remained 
until  the  latter  part  of  July,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Lyman,  Col.  Lee  being  in  command  of  a  brigade. 

"While  lying  at  this  place  the  regiment  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  Trenton  to  ascertain  the  force  and  positions  of  the 
enemy.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  met  and  dispersed,  and,  find- 
ing no  fortifications,  the  force  returned  to  Xewbern  after  an 
absence  of  three  days. 

On  the  9th  of  September  three  companies  of  the  regiment 
were  ordered  to  Washington,  X.  C,  and  five  companies  to 
Xewport  barracks,  the  two  remaining  companies  having  been 
left  some  time  previously  at  Batchelder's  Creek.  On  the  30th 
of  Xovember  the  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last- 
named  companies,  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  to  Wil- 
liamston  and  Hamilton. 

The  27th  also  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition  to  Goldsboro', 
X.  C.  The  brigade  to  which  it  was  attached  consisted,  be- 
sides the  27th.  of  the  3d,  4th,  .5th,  25th,  and  45th  Massachu- 
setts Regiments,  all  under  command  of  Col.  Lee,  of  the  27th. 

The  brigade  left  Xewbern  on  the  11th  of  December,  occu- 
pying the  position  of  rear-guard  with  the  baggage-train.  At 
nightfall  the  troops  encamped  on  the  Trenton  road.  On  the 
12th  the  march  was  over  terribly  swampy  roads,  which  were 
continually  growing  worse.  On  the  13th,  about  noon,  the 
command  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Kinstou,  where 
the  enemy  were  driven  in  by  the  advance.  Here  they  en- 
camped for  the  night.  Two  days'  rations  and  twenty  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  served  to  each  man.  On  the  14th  the 
brigade  moved  up  the  road,  leaving  the  oth  Regiment  to  guard 
the  baggage,  and  soon  encountered  the  enemy,  who  retreated. 
The  27th  reached  Kin.«ton,  where  it  encamped  for  the  night. 
On  the  loth  it  marched  all  day,  and  encamped  about  eight 
o"clfx;k  in  the  evening.  On  the  16th  the  enemy  was  encoun- 
tered at  Whitehall,  when  sharp  firing  ensued,  and  the  27th 
■wa.5  ordered  toward  Goldsboro',  and  the  following  night 
encamped  eight  miles  below  that  town.  On  the  17th  the 
movement  was  resumed,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  command 
came  in  sight  of  the  Wilmington  Railroad.  Here  ensued 
considerable  fighting,  in  which  the  27th  behaved  finely.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  being  accomplished,  the  regiment  re- 
turned to  Xewbern. 

The  command  remained  in  camp  near  Xewbern  from  this 
time  until  the  4th  of  January,  1863,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
Wa-shington,  X.  C,  which  place  it  reached  by  water  on  the 
•Oth. 

On  the  27th  <  f  January  two  comi)anie.s,  G  and  H,  were 


sent,  under  command  of  Maj.  Bartholomew,  to  Plymouth, 
N,  C,  where  they  arrived  on  the  28th,  and  Maj.  Bartholomew 
assumed  command  of  the  fort  at  that  place.  Here  they  re- 
mained, doing  garrison  duty  until  the  8th  of  May,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  Newbern.  During  their  stay  at  Plymouth 
they  performed  considerable  scouting  duty  on  and  around 
Albemarle  Sound.  Upon  the  attack  of  the  post  at  Winfleld, 
on  the  Chowan  River,  Co.  H  and  three  companies  of  the  25th 
Massachusetts  were  sent  to  its  aid.  The  enemy  hastily  re- 
treated and  were  pursued,  and  Co.  H,  having  the  advance,  soon 
came  up  with  them,  and  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  a  portion 
of  the  42d  Xorth  Carolina  Regiment,  in  which  the  company 
lost  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded. 

Everything  remained  quiet  at  Washington  until  the  30th  of 
March,  when  the  enemy  appeared  before  the  place,  his  advance 
driving  in  the  pickets,  and,  his  whole  force  being  brought  up, 
the  place  was  regularly  invested.  Gen.  Foster,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  place,  took  command  of  the  garrison.  The  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  completed,  and  fire  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  great  vigor  for  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  days.  The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  but  the  men 
behaved  admirably,  whether  under  tire  or  running  the  block- 
ade for  supplies. 

The  rebels  were  in  superior  force  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
oft"  all  supplies,  and  rations  began  to  be  short,  but,  ii  short  time 
after,  the  steamer  "Escort"  passed  their  batteries,  with  food 
and  ammunition  and  the  5th  Rhode  Island  Regiment  on  board, 
when  the  enemy,  despairing  of  success,  abandoned  the  siege, 
and  retired  to  Kinston  on  the  16th. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  27th  returned  to  Xew- 
bern. On  the  27th,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain,  it  started 
for  Batchelder's  Creek.  On  the  28th  the  enemy  were  unex- 
pectedly encountered  behind  strong  works,  but  were  driven 
from  them  with  the  loss  of  forty  men.  The  regiment  lost  one 
man,  wounded.    The  command  reached  Xewbern  on  the  30th. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  in  company  with  the  58th  Pennsj'lvania 
Regiment,  the  27th  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  enemy 
at  Gum  Swamp.  The  command  endeavored  to  gain  the  en- 
emy's rear,  and  marched  for  fourteen  hours,  cutting  their  way 
through  a  dense,  swampy  undergrowth,  and  at  length  reached 
the  rebel  rear,  where  an  immediate  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
Cos.  D  and  I  following  the  opening-flre  with  a  furious  charge. 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  170  men 
taken  prisoners,  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  several  ammunition- 
wagons.  But  they  soon  rallied,  and  in  turn  attacked  the  Union 
force,  which  retreated  on  Xewbern,  where  a  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  Col.  Jones,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  killed. 

From  June  until  December  the  regiment  was  doing  duty  as 
provost-guard,  and  supported  the  cavalry  in  the  Warsaw  and 
Rocky  Mountain  raids ;  afterward  joined  Gen.  Hickman's 
brigade  at  Newport  Xews,  Va.,  and  was  on  duty  at  Xorfolk 
and  Portsmouth.  During  its  stay  at  these  points,  up  to  the  22d 
of  December,  1863,  200  of  the  men  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and 
these  went  home  on  furlough ;  194  recruits  also  joined  the 
command.  During  the  year  1863  the  regiment  had  been  in 
command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Lyman  and  Maj.  Bartholomew,  Col. 
Lee  being  in  command  of  a  brigade. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1864,  the  regiment  took  part  in  an 
expedition  to  Magnolia  Springs.  On  the  22d  it  was  relieved 
of  provost  duty  by  the  4th  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  and  went 
into  camp  near  Julien's  Creek,  Va.,  with  the  exception  of  Co. 
F,  which  was  left  at  Xorfolk  until  April  15,  and  a  detail  of  50 
men  who  were  on  duty  as  prison-guard  during  the  summer. 

April  12th  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  beyond 
Suffolk,  being  gone  three  days  and  returning  in  a  furious  snow- 
storm. While  stationed  at  Getty's,  Lieut. -Col.  Bartholomew 
had  command  of  the  regiment.  Col.  Lee  commanding  a  brigade. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  under  marching  orders,  the  27th  went 
on  board  the  steamer  "Escort,"  which  had  relieved  them  a 
year  before  when  besieged  at  Little  Washington,  X.  C.  The 
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siciiincr  pnicccdcd  U<  \ ovkioww,  Vn.,  wlicrc  IIjc,  tro(i|)S  liiiidrd 
iiiid  ('n('iiiii|i('d  iiidil  III)  (iC  Miiy.     Kroiii  lliis  jxiiiit,  Wn: 

kiiiipsiickH  1111(1  ,siir|)liis  Im^^iigo  were  sent  to  I'ortsiiKiulli,  Vii., 
for  siirc-kceiiiiij!;;. 

At.  Yorklowii  tli(^  nifiiliiciit  was  iissii;iicd  to  (icri,  Jl  ickinun 'h 
l)ri<;'iid(',  ooiiiposi'd  of  tlie  2;!d,  25111,  mid  27lli  Miissiicliii.si'Ks 
J{('fi;iiii(^iits  niid  t-lic  iltli  New  Jersey  Ji('f;iiiieiit.,  luid  coiistil  ill iiif; 
lli(^  Isl  Hriifiide,  '2d  Division,  18th  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the 
JiiiiH«.  H(!ru  Col.  L(^e  iigiiin  resumed  eommaiid  of  the  rcgi- 
iiieiit.  On  the  1st  of  May  it  embarked  on  board  the  steaiiuu- 
"  Wenonah,"  and,  in  company  with  a  hirge  fleet,  sailed  down 
the  York  and  up  the  James  Kiver  to  Ueriiiiidu  Hundred,  where 
tli<^  troops  hiiided  on  the  5tli  and  encamped.  On  the  morning 
of  the  (itli,  Hickman's  brigade  took  the  advance  and  marched 
to  Cobb's  Plantation,  six  miles,  driving  in  the  enemy's  jiiekets 
on  the  way.  At  four  p.m.  of  the  same  day  Hickman's  brigade, 
with  a  section  of  the  4th  United  States  Battery,  was  sent  out 
by  Maj.-Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  commanding  18th  Corps,  on  a 
reconnoissance  to  Port  Walthall,  three  miles  away.  The  27th 
had  the  advance,  Co.  H,  under  Capt.  Sanford,  being  deployed 
as  skirmishers.  The  column  rapidly  advanced,  the  skirmishers 
on  both  sides  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire.  At  a  place  called  Mary 
Dunn's  Farm  the  enemy  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  behind 
a  fence  near  the  railroad.  The  troops  were  immediately 
deployed  in  line,  and  moved  on  the  enemy.  The  27th  was  soon 
briskly  engaged,  the  other  regiments  forming  a  supporting 
line,  and  the  firing  was  kept  up  until  nearly  nightfall,  when 
the  command  was  withdrawn  in  good  order,  the  orders  being 
not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
stated  by  themselves  at  200  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
were  three  field-officers.  The  loss  in  the  27th  amounted  to  1 
man — Sergt.  G.  S.  Mantor — killed  and  1-5  wounded,  including 
1  mortally.    The  enemy  did  not  pursue. 

On  the  7th  the  brigade  was  sent,  accompanied  by  the  same 
guns,  to  make  a  feint  on  Port  Walthall,  while  Brooke's  Di- 
vision of  the  18th  Corps  advanced  to  the  railroad  at  another 
point,  flanking  the  enemy  and  tearing  up  the  track.  The  enemy 
were  driven  toward  Petersburg,  and  several  miles  of  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  were  destroyed.  Five  men  were  slightly 
wounded  in  the  27th.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  there  were 
about  1.50  cases  of  sunstroke  reported  in  the  brigade. 

On  the  0th  of  May  the  advance  on  Petersburg  was  resumed 
by  the  whole  force,  and  the  enemy  were  encountered  in  strong 
force  near  Arrowfield  Church.  Their  skirmishers  and  batteries 
opened  briskly,  and  the  Union  line  of  battle  was  quickly  formed, 
with  the  27th  on  the  right  and  the  25th  on  the  left,  supported 
by  the  9th  New  Jersey  and  25th  Massachusetts.  A  section  of 
the  4th  U.  S.  Battery  was  in  position  on  the  road,  but  was 
soon  after  disabled  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  and  forced 
to  retire.  This  elated  the  enemy,  and  they  immediately  formed 
for  a  charge,  their  commander  telling  them  that  our  forces 
were  a  lot  of  Massachusetts  militia  whom  they  could  easily 
disperse.  The  rebel  regiments  which  made  the  charge  were 
the  11th,  23d,  25th,  and  27th  South  Carolina,  and,  curiously 
enough,  they  were  opposed  by  three  Massachusetts  regiments 
bearing  the  same  numbers  as  the  three  last  named, — Massa- 
chusetts against  South  Carolina.  They  came  rushing  forward 
with  that  peculiar  yell  so  well  known  by  the  "  boys  in  blue," 
four  lines  deep,  and  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  reached 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  Union  line  before  they 
were  checked  by  the  terrible  fire  poured  upon  them.  Very 
few  of  them  ever  got  back  to  their  lines.  When  they  were 
within  fifty  yards  the  2.5th  and  27th  Massachusetts  Begiments, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  line,  opened  at  right  and  left  oblique  a 
most  deadly  fire,  literally  piling  up  the  dead  and  wounded. 
At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  27th  Massachusetts  and  9th 
New  Jersey  Kegiments  made  a  counter-charge,  and  the  enemy 
were  soon  driven  behind  their  works  beyond  Swift  Creek. 
The  casualties  in  the  27th  were  Lieut.  Pliny  Wood,  of  Co.  F, 
mortally  wounded,  4  enlisted  men  killed  and  31  wounded. 


The  ball  1(^  (dosed  at  dark,  and  tli(!  brigade  remained  on  lh(! 
ground  through  (he  night,  wlii<di  was  cold  and  disagr('(^ablp. 
At  t(^n  o'(d()ck  on  Ili(^  following  morning,  when  ex])('cliiig  or- 
(Km's  to  move  on  I'efersbiirg,  i\n;  Iroojis  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw to  (heir  intrciicliiiicnts. 

Ordia's  were  received  to  move  on  l'i(dimoiid  at  daylight  on 
tlu^  12th  of  May,  and  the  brigade  advanced  slowly  in  line  of 
battli^,  "  /;/!.  /:clifl(iii."  Skirmishing  continued  through  the  day, 
and  the  27(h  had  four  men  wounded.  The  two  succeeding 
nights  were  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  men  were  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable, being  without  blankets  or  overcoats,  but  there 
was  very  little  complaining.  Inuring  the  13th  the  brigade 
moved  slowly  in  line  of  battle  and  without  casualties.  On  the 
14th  the  advance  continued,  and  the  line  came  in  sight  of  the 
fortifications  at  Drury's  Blutf  at  nine  a.m.  The  outer  line 
of  works  was  quickly  taken  and  the  enemy  driven  within  his 
inner  defenses.  The  rebel  batteries  were  silenced  by  sharp- 
shooters. The  casualties  in  the  27th  on  this  day  were  14  men 
wounded. 

On  the  1.5th  there  was  sharp  skirmishing  all  day,  and  the 
regiment  lost  9  men  wounded.  During  the  13tli,  14th,  and 
loth  the  regiment  expended  80,000  cartridges  in  skirmishing. 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  the  troops  commenced  to  throw  up 
a  defensive  line,  using  shovels,  bayonets,  plates,  tin  cups,  and 
anything  they  could  possibly  make  use  of,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  intrenching  tools.  During  the  night  of  the  15th  the 
27th  constructed  a  temporary  breastwork  of  logs,  rails,  and 
dirt  along  their  front,  which  was  on  an  old  road,  and  in  the 
edge  of  a  belt  of  timber  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
width,  beyond  and  in  front  of  which  was  an  open  field  run- 
ning up  to  the  main  works  of  the  enemy  on  the  James  Eiver, 
at  Drury's  Bluft".  In  rear  of  the  line  was  another  open  field 
of  smaller  dimensions.  Co.  D,  which  was  on  picket,  was  at- 
tacked several  times  during  the  night,  and  the  enemy  could 
be  heard  massing  troops  in  front.  Gen.  Beauregard  had 
arrived  with  heavy  reinforcements,  and  was  preparing  for  an 
overwhelming  attack  upon  the  exposed  portions  of  the  Union 
line. 

At  daylight,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  the  enemy  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  attack  on  the  line  with  both  musketry  and 
artillery.  The  pickets  had  not  time  to  rally,  but  the  line  of 
battle  was  ready,  and  opened  on  them  with  a  rapid  discharge 
of  musketry.  There  was  no  artillery  on  the  portion  of  the 
line  occupied  by  the  27th.  At  three  different  times  the  enemy 
made  desperate  attempts  to  carry  the  line  by  an  attack  in  front, 
but  the  troops  held  the  ground  for  an  hour,  and  repulsed  the 
rebels  with  severe  loss.  At  length  they  drew  back,  and  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  firing.  At  this  time  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  27th  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  supply  was 
ordered.  Suddenly  a  volley  of  musketry  was  poured  in  from 
the  rear.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  reinforcements  coming 
up  had  mistaken  friends  for  foes,  but  a  glance  at  the  long  line 
of  gray  uniforms  soon  undeceived  them.  They  were  the 
enemy,  closed  cn  masse  in  rear  of  the  line.  A  portion  of  the 
regiment  faced  about  and  fired  into  them,  but  another  force, 
pressing  in  front,  rendered  resistance  useless,  and  the  colonel 
gave  the  order,  "  Left  face,  run  I"  A  portion  of  the  three  left 
companies  escaped,  but  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  were  cap- 
tured. 

This  surprise  was  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  two  regi- 
ments on  the  right  of  the  27th,  in  spite  of  all  Gen.  Hickman's 
efforts  to  hold  his  line  until  reinforcements  arrived.  The  gen- 
eral sent  Lieut.  Wheeler,  an  aid,  to  notify  Col.  Lee  that  the 
right  was  withdrawn  and  to  order  a  change  of  front  in  the 
27th,  but  the  lieutenant  was  mortally  wounded  while  endeav- 
oring to  execute  the  order,  and  the  message  did  not  reach  Col. 
Lee.  Gen.  Hickman,  getting  impatient  at  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  Lieut.  Wheeler,  started  to  attend  to  the  matter  him- 
self, and  was  captured. 

The  casualties  in  the  27th  were :  killed,  Capt.  Charles  D. 
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Sanford,  a  bravp  and  accomplished  officer  and  a  promising 
voung  man,  and  5  enlisted  men  :  wounded,  1  lieutenant  and  29 
men  ;  prisoners,  9  officers,  including  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  243  enlisted  men.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  regiment,  after  disengaging  themselves  from  the  swamps 
through  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass,  were  finally  rallied 
under  Capt.  Moore,  senior  officer  present,  and  were  under  fire 
during  the  greater  ptirt  of  the  day.  The  disasters  of  the  morn- 
ins  were  partially  redeemed,  and  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
retire.    The  troops  fell  hack  to  their  camps  at  eleven  p.m. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  G.  Wietzell  to 
Gen.  W.  F.  Smith  will  throw  considerable  additional  light  on 
this  aflair.    It  is  dated  May  29,  1864 : 

"  Mt  Peak  Gexekal, — Have  just  received  full  files  of  Richmond  papers  from 
16th  to  2?th  hy  flag  of  truce  boat.  Full  details  of  our  fight,  with  list  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  list  of  officers  captured  from  us.  The  force  that  attacked  my 
division  was  six  brigades  of  infantry  and  one  unattaclied  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  three  batteries  of  artillery,  all  under  3Iaj.-Gen.  Kansom.  His  entire  loss 
was3000.  hy  official  list  Two  biigadiei^  (Ransom  and  Cove)  wounded.  Several 
high  officers  killed.  They  have  about  5l>0  of  my  men  prisonei'S.  Gen.  Hick- 
man sends  word  that  Gilmore  could  easily  have  gone  in.  They  speak  of  the 
wir«  as  a  devilish  contrivance  which  none  but  a  Yankee  could  devise.  Infor- 
mation pretty  authentic  that  the  bulk  of  Beauregard's  force  left  us  day  before 
yesterday  to  join  Lee.   In  haste,  yours, 

"G.  WiETZELL. 

"  To  Maj.-Ges.  \V.  F.  Smith. 

"J.  W.  Holmes, 

(Official  copy.)  A'ljt.  2~th  Mas^.  VolutUeer  Ltfautri/.'^ 

The  surrender  of  the  regiment  occurred  at  about  6.30  a.m., 
and  the  prisoners  were  taken  immediately  to  Eichmond,  where 
the  officers  were  incarcerated  in  Libbj"  prison  and  the  enlisted 
men  in  a  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Here  they 
remained  about  two  weeks,  when  the  prisons  were  ordered 
cleared,  and  the  officers  were  sent  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  the  men 
to  Andersonville  st<x;kade.  From  the  time  the  officers  left 
Richmond  until  they  reached  Macon  was  about  ten  days.  The 
enlisted  men  were  subsequently  shifted  about  and  considerably 
scattered  between  Florence,  Charleston,  Mellen,  etc.  Over  one 
hundred  died  while  prisoners. 

Col.  Lee  and  Lieut. -Col.  Bartholomew  remained  only  about 
a  week  at  Macon,  when  they  were  ordered  to  Charleston,  to  be 
placed  under  the  fire  of  the  Union  batteries.  These  two  were 
exchanged  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1804,  and  returned  to  the 
regiment,  where  the  lieutenant-colonel  remained  until  his  sub- 
sequent capture.  Col.  Lee  was  mustered  out,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  in  October  following. 

The  seven  remaining  officers  were  removed  from  Macon  to 
Charleston,  and  subsequently  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  two 
of  them,  Capts.  J.  H.  Xutting  and  P.  McManus,  escaped  and 
rejoined  the  Union  army.  The  remaining  five  were  held  pris- 
oners until  the  cb^e  of  the  war.  Xone  of  the  captured  officers 
died  while  prisoners. 

Following  the  Drury's  Bluff  afi'air  the  brigade  was  reorgan- 
ized, the  ooth  Pennsylvania  Eegiment  being  added  to  it, 
and  Brig-Gen.  Stannard  was  a.ssigned  the  command.  The 
command  of  the  27th  devolved  on  Maj.  William  A.  Walker. 
The  trfK<j;>s  were  engaged  in  picket  duty  until  the  28th  of  May, 
when  (on  the  next  day,  29th )  they  were  embarked  on  a  steamer, 
and  proceeded  with  the  18th  Army  Corps  to  AVhite  House,  on 
the  Pamunkey  River,  which  was  reached  on  the  30th. 

On  the  31st  the  troops  moved  with  five  days'  rations  toward 
Cold  Harbor,  and  the  next  day  joined  the  Armj'  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Cos.  F  and  H  of  the  27th  were  sent  on  the  skirmish-line, 
where  they  remained  until  ten  p.m.  of  the  2d  of  June,  and  had 
two  men  wounded.  The  other  companies  were  sent  to  Devens' 
brigade,  of  the  6th  Corjjs,  and  were  on  picket  during  the 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  these  companies  were  moved 
by  the  right  flank,  and,  passing  under  a  heavy  fire,  had  4 
rnen  killed  and  12  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  June  occurred  the  disastrous  assault  upon  the 
rebel  workI^  at  Cold  Harbor.  The  27th  was  deployed  as  skir- 
mlfeher'-  for  the  brigade,  and  in  the  charge  which  followed  suf- 


fered severely.  The  casualties  were:  officers  killed,  3, — Major 
William  A.  Walker  (commanding  regiment),  Capt.  E.  R. 
Wilcox  (of  Gen.  Stannard's  stafl'),  and  Lieut.  Morse;  officers 
wounded,  4, — Capt.  Caswell  (slight),  Lieuts.  McKay,  Newall, 

and  Harrington  ;  enlisted  men  killed,  10;  wounded,  54. 

Capt.  Caswell,  being  the  senior  officer,  now  took  the  com- 
mand, and  the  regiment  remained  in  the  trenches  until  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  June.  During  this  period  it  was  con- 
stantly under  fire,  and  Lieut.  Coombs  (commissioned,  but  not 
mustered)  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  F.  C.  Wright,  of  North- 
ampton, mortally  wounded.  Five  enlisted  men  were  also 
wounded,  and  seven  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  the  regiment  marched  to  White 
House  Landing,  arriving  at  five  a.m.  on  the  13th.  The  dis- 
tance was  twenty-one  miles,  and  the  dust  and  stench  from 
dead  horses,  killed  in  Sheridan's  cavalry  fight  two  weeks  be- 
fore, were  almost  intolerable. 

On  the  13th,  Capt.  Caswell  was  relieved,  and  Capt.  Moore 
took  command  of  the  regiment.  Here  it  embarked  on  the 
transport  "  Claymont,"  and  landed  at  Point  of  Rocks,  on  the 
Appomattox  River,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  On  the  15th 
the  command  crossed  the  Appomattox  and  advanced  slowly 
toward  Petersburg,  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  before  it 
toward  their  main  force,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
city.  At  four  p.m.  the  enemy's  outer  line  of  works  was  car- 
ried with  slight  loss.  The  work  of  the  day  had  been  exhaust- 
ing, the  line  having  to  push  through  thickets  and  swampy 
ground  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  The  27th  lost 
11  enlisted  men,  severely  wounded.  During  the  16th  and  17th 
the  regiment  was  in  reserve,  though  under  fire  most  of  the 
time. 

On  the  18th  of  June  a  general  advance  was  ordered,  and 
one  line  of  rifle-pits  was  carried  and  an  assault  made  on  the 
second  line  in  front  of  Petersburg.  The  first  assaulting  line 
was  formed  of  Col.  Steadman's  brigade,  and  the  27th  was  in 
the  second  line  supporting.  The  advance  was  terrific  and  the 
slaughter  almost  unparalleled.  Gen.  Stannard  remarking  that 
he  had  never  witnessed  so  severe  a  fire  in  any  of  the  forty  bat- 
tles in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Steadman's  brigade  was 
repulsed,  but  Stannard's  advanced  gallantly  to  its  support  and 
helped  to  establish  the  line  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy. 
The  loss  of  the  27th  in  this  afi'air  was  3  officers  wounded, 
leaving  one  lieutenant  alone  remaining,  10  enlisted  men  killed, 
and  32  wounded, — nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
men  engaged. 

Soon  after  this  battle  a  number  of  officers  were  ordered  back 
to  the  regiment  from  detached  service,  and  during  the  two 
succeeding  months  Capts.  McKay,  Bailey,  Caswell,  and  Bart- 
lett  and  Lieuts.  W.  H.  H.  Briggs  and  W.  C.  Hunt  rejoined 
the  regiment  and  successively  had  the  command.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  aflair  in  front  of  Petersburg  the  command 
devolved  upon  Lieut.  E.  M.  Jillson,  the  only  commissioned 
officer  remaining  unhurt  after  the  battle  was  over.  The  regi- 
ment remained  in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Petersburg  until 
August  24th,  and  was  under  fire  every  alternate  two  days 
during  that  period.  Two  men  were  killed  and  8  wounded 
during  the  time  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  18th  Corps  was  relieved  by  the 
10th  Corps,  and  the  27th  went  back  to  Gen.  Butler's  lines, 
between  the  Appomattox  and  James  Rivers,  where  for  the  first 
time  the  men  found  themselves  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
enemy's  pickets  (of  Longstreet's  Corps),  and  not  exposed  to 
danger  from  picket  firing.  Gen.  Butler's  good-will  toward 
Hickman's  brigade  procured  an  order  for  the  four  original 
regiments  to  be  transferred  and  sent  to  their  old  field  in  North 
Carolina.  The  27th  left  the  army  on  the  17th  of  September 
on  the  transport  "  Convoy."  Col.  Lee  had  been  exchanged  in 
August,  and,  meeting  the  regiment  at  Norfolk,  obtained  an 
order  from  Gen.  Butler  to  retain  all  the  men  whose  term  of 
service  expired  before  Oct  1.   Capt.  McKay  and  Lieut.  Holmes 
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were  (Id u ill 'il  Id  tiik(;  <'<>ininiiii(l  ol' t  liis  (Ictucliniciil  ( I  7!t  riicii ), 
iind  |)n)cc('(lc(l  to  Spri iij;linl<l,  Mass.,  wlicro  tlicy  were  iiiiis- 
U'vvd  (Hit  on  lli('  '271  li  "1'  S(^])tiMnb(!r,  18(14.  Col.  Loc's  tcrrn  ol' 
service  oxpinnl  on  Mh!  2()tli  of  Ko])lenil)(^r,  Ijiit  Ik^  was  not,  inus- 
tei'ed  out  until  some  time  in  OctolxM'. 

On  llie  IDIli  of  iSe))teml)er  that  portion  of  the  reffjinent  still 
in  the  field  sailed  for  Beaufort,  N.  (J.,  on  the  steamer  "  United 
Stales."  Tlie  regiment  went  into  camp  near  Carolina  City 
on  the  21st,  and,  having  no  tents,  built  themselves  log  huts. 
The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Maj.  Moore  from  September 
17th  to  November  21st,  when  Lieut.-Col.  Bartholomew,  who 
had  been  under  fire  with  Col.  Lee  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  hav- 
ing been  exchanged,  arrived  and  took  command. 

On  the  28th  of  November  the  regiment  broke  camp  and 
proceeded  to  Beaufort,  under  orders  from  Col.  McChesncy, 
commanding  sub-district.  Here  they  were  engaged  on  picket 
duty  until  the  4th  of  December,  when  they  were  ordered  to 
Nevvbern,  and  embarked  on  the  steamer  "  Massasoit. " 

On  the  7th  of  December  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  where 
they  were  assigned  to  a  command  under  Col.  Jonas  Frankle, 
2d  Massachusetts  Artillery. 

December  9th  the  command  moved  out  at  five  a.m.,  and 
soon  encountered  the  enemy's  scouts  near  Jamestown.  Capt. 
Graham's  company  of  North  Carolina  (Union)  cavalry  charged 
them,  and  they  fell  back  to  Foster's  Mills.  Here  they  made  a 
stand  and  attempted  to  prevent  a  crossing  of  the  stream.  The 
27th  was  sent  forward  and  secured  the  bridge,  and  the  enemy 
soon  fled,  pursued  by  Graham's  cavalry.  That  night  the  force 
encamped  at  Williamstown  and  remained  until  the  12th,  when 
an  advance  was  made  to  Hamilton  ;  the  enemy's  pickets  were 
encountered  three  miles  from  this  place.  At  Spring  Church 
the  force  was  divided.  The  27th  Massachusetts  and  9th  New 
Jersey,  under  Col.  J.  E.  Stewart,  of  the  latter  regiment,  were 
ordered  to  execute  a  flank  movement  and  gain  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works  at  Butler's  Bridge.  The  movement  was  an  en- 
tire success,  and  the  rebels  were  taken  so  completely  by  sur- 
prise that  Col.  Hinton,  of  North  Carolina,  commanding  the 
post,  took  the  Union  force  for  a  Confederate  reinforcement, 
and  was  only  disabused  of  the  belief  when  Lieut.-Col.  Barthol- 
(miew  grasped  the  bridle-rein  of  his  horse  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

The  command  returned  to  Plymouth  on  the  15th,  the  27th 
acting  as  rear-guard  on  the  return.  The  loss  during  this  move- 
ment was  1  killed  and  2  wounded. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1865,  th(5  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Newhern,  which  place  it  reached  on  the  11th.  Six  companies 
were  stationed  at  Kocky  Kun,  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  other  four  companies  at  Red  House, 
under  Capt.  McKay. 

Early  in  March  the  regiment  was  brigaded  with  the  15th 
Connecticut,  to  form  the  2d  Brigade,  2d  Division  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Beaufort,  under  command  of  Col.  Upham,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Cox,  at  Cove  Creek,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  4th. 

From  this  point,  on  the  6th,  the  command  of  Gen.  Cox 
made  the  movement  which  resulted  so  disastrously.  At 
nightfall  the  troops  had  made  only  eight  miles,  to  Gum 
Swamp.  On  the  7th  the  27th  marched  from  Gum  Swamp  to 
Southwest  Creek,  where  the  enemy  were  found  strongly  in- 
trenched behind  the  creek.  Skirmishing  ensued,  and  during 
the  night  the  Union  skirmish-line  was  advanced  within 
seventy-five  yards  of  the  creek,  and  rifle-pits  were  thrown  up. 
The  brigade  numbered  about  1000  men,  and  was  at  this  time 
two  miles  in  advance  of  supports. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  information  was  received  that 
the  enemy  were  making  a  movement  on  the  left,  and  upon 
this  Col.  Bartholomew  faced  to  the  left  and  formed  his  com- 
mand at  right  angles  with  the  16th  Connecticut,  who  were 
also  ordered  to  face  in  the  same  direction,  but  when  found  by 
Adjt.  Holmes,  of  the  27th,  who  carried  the  order,  they  were 


lying  on  their  fuccs  and  fronting  away  from  th(i  enemy,  and 
sc(^miiigly  h(!wil(iei;ed  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Subse- 
(jucnlly,  during  ihi:  (enemy's  attack,  tluiy  partially  faced  to  the 
hift,  and  fired  directly  into  th((  ranks  of  th(!  27th. 

There  was  a  com()any  of  (tavalry  attacluid  to  this  command, 
under  Lieut.  Fish,  an^  they  had  two  small  howitzers,  which 
the  liiiutenant  placcid  in  p')sition  and  served  sj)leiidi(lly  until 
resi.stuncc  was  useless,  when  the  gallant  fellow  limbered  up  and, 
charging  directly  through  the  (inemy,  escaped  with  his  men 
and  guns. 

The  enemy  occupied  the  thick  underbrush,  from  whenc(! 
they  poured  in  an  incessant  and  heavy  fire.  By  a  sudden 
charge  they  forced  the  27th  ba(;k  upon  the  15th  Connecti(;ut, 
but  the  two  regiments  kept  their  ground  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  they  broke  and  endeavored  to  escape,  but,  as  the  enemy 
hiid  entirely  surrounded  them,  very  few  succeeded.  The  27th 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  muskets  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight,  and  only  one  man  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.* 

While  trying  to  rally  his  men  Col.  Bartholomew  was  struck 
through  the  leg  and  fell,  and  at  his  request  Adjt.  H(jlmes 
remained  with  him.  The  adjutant  had  just  succeeded  in 
binding  a  handkerchief  around  the  w(mnded  limb  and  getting 
the  cohmel  into  a  comf(jrtable  position  beside  a  tree,  when  a 
rebel  officer  of  Gen.  Hoke's  stafl'  rode  up,  and,  dismounting, 
snatched  the  handkerehief  from  the  wounded  officer,  and, 
taking  the  overcoats,  blankets,  boots,  and  what  money  he  could 
find  from  both  men,  rode  away.  They  were  soon  taken  to 
Kingston,  where  the  colonel's  wound  was  dressed,  and  from 
thence  were  removed  to  Gold.sboro'  the  next  day,  where  Col. 
B.  was  placed  in  hospital,  with  other  wounded  Union  men,  and 
three  surgeons  were  left  to  attend  them,  who  for  a  whole  day 
paid  no  attention  to  them  whatever,  until  Adjt.  Holmes  re- 
ported the  matter  to  a  superior  oflicer,  who  speedily  ordered 
them  to  attend  to  their  duties. 

To  Surg.  Mathers,  of  the  28th  Georgia  Regiment,  Col. 
Bartholomew  was  indebted  for  the  saving  of  his  limb  after  a 
council  of  surgeons  had  decided  to  amputate  it.  Adjt.  Holmes 
was  permitted  to  remain  with  the  colonel  for  a  short  time, 
when,  with  the  remaining  ofiicers,  he  was  sent  to  Weldon, 
where  the  officers  occupied  a  church  for  two  days,  in  the  midst 
of  a  cold  rain-storm,  upon  a  promise  that  they  would  respect 
it.  The  wounded  men  were  left  in  hospital  at  Goldsboro'.  The 
able-bodied  enlisted  men  were  marched  to  Richmond,  and  the 
officers  were  taken  from  Weldon  on  the  top  of  box-cars  and 
placed  in  Libby  prison. 

A  few  days  after  this  aflFair  Gen.  Sherman's  army  occupied 
Goldsboro'  on  their  way  north.  While  in  Libby  prison  the 
olRcers  purchased  their  own  provisions,  and  consequently  lived 
quite  comfortably.  Before  the  final  campaign  of  1865  began 
the  ofiicers  were  taken  to  City  Point,  and  from  thence  went 
home  on  parole.  The  enlisted  men  were  also  paroled,  and  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  they  were  taken  to 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  regularly  exchanged. 

Col.  Bartholomew  eventually  recovered  from  his  wound, 
though  still  crippled,  and  is  at  present  living  at  Tampa,  Fla. 
Both  he  and  Adjt.  Holmes  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Surg. 
Mathers,  who  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the  Union 
wounded  men  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  saving  of 
his  limb,  the  colonel  presented  him  with  his  gold  watch-chain, 
which  he  had  concealed  when  captured. 

The  rebel  force  engaged  in  this  aft'air  was  Gen.  Hoke's  entire 
division,  numbering,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  8000 
men.  Their  loss  was  not  known.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
expiring  struggles  of  the  war.  The  battle  of  Bentonville 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  casualties  in  the  regi- 


*  Tlic  liiss  of  tli(!  27tli  oil  the  field  in  this  nffiiir  was  14  Idllwl  and  48  wounded, 
including,  among  tlie  lattor,  Col.  Biiitlioloinow  and  foul'  other  offlcera. 
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ment  during  the  war,  not  including  those  who  died  in  rebel 
hands,  who  probably  numbered  over  100  additional : 

Commissioned  Orfifcrs. — Killed,  6 ;  died  of  w  ounds,  2 ;  taken 
prisoners.  9;*  wounded,  12;  died  of  disease,  3. 

Enlisted  Men. — Killed,  70;  died  of  wounds,  47;!  died  of 
disease,  128  ;f  wounded,  272;  died  of  disease  while  prisoners, 
^about)  250;  taken  prisoners,  430:  deserters  to  Dec.  31,  1864, 
51. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  commissioned  officers 
who  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  and  disease : 

Capt.  Henry  A.  Hubbard,  Feb.  12,  1862,  died  of  disease. 

Lieut.  Joseph  W.  Lawton,  March  14,  1862,  killed,  Newbern. 

Lieut.  Cyrus  W.  Goodale,  Oct.  30,  1802,  died  of  disease. 

Lieut.  Edw.  D.  Lee.  April  17,  1864,  died  of  disease. 

Capt.  Charles  D.  Sanford,  May  16,  1864,  killed,  Drury's 
Bluir. 

Lieut.  Pliny  "Wood.  May  31,  1864.  died  of  wounds. 
Lieut.  Edgar  H.  Coombs,  June  1,  1864,  killed,  Cold  Harbor. 
Capt.  Ed.  D.  TVilcox,  June  3,  1864,  killed.  Cold  Harbor. 
Lieut.  Saml.  Morse,  June  3,  1864,  killed.  Cold  Harbor. 
Maj.  TTm.  A.  Walker,  June  3,  1864,  killed.  Cold  Harbor. 
Lieut.  Fred.  C.  "Wright,  June  27,  1864,  died  of  wounds. 
Asst.-Surg.  Franklin  L.  Hunt,  Xov.  18,  1864,  killed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI L 

THIHTV-FIEST,    THIRTY-FOURTH,  THIRTY-SEV- 
ENTH, AND   FORTY-SIXTH  REGIMENTS. 

THIRTT-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  designated  the  ""Western  Bay  State  Regiment."  Co.  E 
was  mostly  from  Hampden  County,  and  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  Hampden  men  in  Co.  K. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1862,  marching  orders  were  re- 
ceived, and  on  the  2l5t  it  left  Boston,  and  reached  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  22d,  when,  taking  on  board  Gen.  Butler  and 
staff,  it  proceeded  to  Ship  Island,  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  where, 
after  encountering  considerable  stormy  weather,  it  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  March.  Here  it  remained  until  the  18th  of  April, 
when  it  sailed  for  Xew  Orleans. 

The  regiment  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip,  and  the  wonderful  naval  victory  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  over  the  powerful  rebel  fleet  which  con- 
tested the  passage  of  the  river  with  stubborn  but  unavailing 
bravery. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1862,  the  city  surrendered,  or 
rather  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  and  navy,  the 
31st  Ma.ssachusetts  Infantry  being  the  first  regiment  to  land 
on  the  levee,  and  to  it  was  assigned  the  duty  of  dispersing  the 
noisy  crowd  of  traitors  who  thronged  the  river-front  of  the 
city,  and  of  escorting  the  commanding  general  to  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  regiment  was  at  first  quartered  in  the  L'^nited  States 
Custom-House;  but  in  August  the  command  was  divided, 
and  part,  under  Col.  Gooding,  stationed  in  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  part,  under  Lieut. -Col.  "Weld'en,  at  Fort  Pike,  and 
part  assigned  to  picket  duty  in  the  city. 

In  January,  1863,  the  detachments  were  united,  and  on  the 
10th  of  February,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Hopkins, 
the  regiment  took  part  in  the  Plaquernine  Bayou  expedition. 

In  March  the  division  to  which  the  31st  was  attached  was 
assigned  to  the  army  destined  to  invest  Port  Hudson. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  regiment  was  hotly  engaged  at 
Fort  Bisland,  under  Gen.  Emory.  It  was  present  during  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  wa.s  prominently  engaged  in  the 

*  X<A  ibclnding  tboHe  taken  at  the  Gum  Swamp  affair. 

t  Thin  in  only  op  to  Jan.  1, 1*65,  and  does  not  include  those  who  died  in  the 
oerrice  or  in  retel  pi  isons. 


battles  of  May  25th  and  27th  and  June  14th.  Soon  after  the 
surrender  of  this  stronghold,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1863,  it  was  ordered  to  Baton  Kouge,  when  it  was  assigned  to 
the  2d  Brigade,  1st  Division,  of  the  19th  Army  Corps.  On 
the  9th  of  September  the  three  companies  which  had  been  on 
detached  service  at  Fort  Pike  returned  to  the  regiment. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  regiment  reported  to  Gen.  Lee 
at  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  19th  was  ordered  to  be  mounted  as 
cavalry,  and  was  furnished  with  cavalry  arms,  sabres,  and  re- 
volvers. It  was  for  a  time  known  as  the  6th  Massachusetts 
Cavalry. 

It  was  subsequently  brigaded  with  the  3d  Massachusetts,  the 
2d  Illinois,  and  the  2d  New  Hampshire  cavalry  regiments, 
which  formed  the  4th  Cavalry  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col. 
Dudley,  of  the  30th  Massachusetts. 

The  brigade  was  in  the  celebrated  but  disastrous  Bed  River 
expedition  under  Gen.  Banks,  and  participated  in  the  desperate 
battles  of  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  April  8th,  and  Pleasant  Hill,  on 
the  9th  and  10th.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  the  31st  acted 
as  train-guard  until  the  army  reached  Grand  Ecore. 

Grand  Ecore  was  evacuated  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  on  the 
23d  occurred  the  battle  of  Cane  River,  in  which  the  31st  led  the 
advance,  capturing  a  number  of  Texas  cavalry.  At  Hudnot's 
Plantation,  seventeen  miles  from  Alexandria,  a  sharp  action 
was  fought,  in  which  the  31st  again  distinguished  itself  and  cap- 
tured more  prisoners.  In  the  retreat  from  this  point  the  regi- 
ment acted  as  rear-guard,  and  had  numerous  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  regiment  encamped  on  its  old  ground 
of  two  years  before,  opposite  New  Orleans,  where  it  remained 
until  the  21st,  when  it  started  via  the  Mississippi  and  Cairo, 
on  veteran  furlough,  on  the  steamer  "Pauline  Carroll."  It 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  August  and  remained  until  the 
8th  of  September,  when  it  left  Pittsfleld  for  New  York,  from 
which  port  it  sailed  on  the  9th,  and  landed  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  19th,  of  the  same  month.  If  was  at  this  time  restored  to 
its  original  organization  as  infantry.  A  few  days  subse- 
quently it  again,  by  order  of  Gen.  Canby,  reported  to  the  chief 
of  cavalry  to  be  re-mounted. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  three  years'  term  of  service 
of  Cos.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  expired,  and  they  were  mustered  out 
of  the  service.  The  regiment  was  then  consolidated  into  a  bat- 
talion of  five  companies.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864  it  was 
the  only  Massachusetts  regiment  remaining  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf. 

From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  February  the  battal- 
ion was  engaged  in  the  arduous  duty  of  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting a  large  district  of  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  had  several  collisions  with  scouting-parties  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  regiment  was  brigaded  with 
three  others,  and  the  whole  assembled  at  Carrollton  prepara- 
tory to  a  march  upon  Mobile.  The  advance  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  March,  and  the  regiment  performed  various  du- 
ties during  the  siege  of  that  important  place.  The  forts  were 
captured  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  April,  and  on  the  4th  of  May 
the  regiment  formed  the  escort  of  Gen.  Granger,  to  whom  Gen. 
Dick  Taylor  surrendered  on  that  day.  The  regiment  was  finally 
discharged  on  the  30th  of  September,  1865. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT. | 

This  regiment  was  raised  principally  in  "Worcester  County. 
Cos.  D  and  G  were  largely  from  Hampden  County.  It  left 
the  State  on  the  15th  of  August,  1862,  with  full  ranks,  and 
proceeded  to  "Washington,  D.  C,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Camp 
Casey,  on  Arlington  Heights. 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Banks'  corps,  and  marched  to  Alexandria,  "Va.,  near  which  it 


I  Three  years. 
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|iiTf'(irmr(l  picki'l  (I ii ( y  (111 I'i iifj;  (Jcti.  I'djic's  nilrciit,  from  MiiiiaH- 
Hus,  iiiul  ill  luldilioii  riiriiislii'd  ii  ]irov()st-;;iiiircl  I'or  AlexiuuJriu. 

Pi-oiii  l\n'  15(11  of  Sc))leiiil)(!i-,  lH(i2,  to  May,  IHdii,  it  wiis 
sditidiu'd  at  Fort  Lymi,  oiio  of  tiio  (l(!f(!iist'.s  of  Wasliifij^toii. 
I  ri  June  till!  n^i^iiiiciit,  tou;(^tlior  witli  tlui  brifjadc  to  wliicli  it 
liad  been  assigned  (tliii  1st  of  Najjlce's  division),  marched  to 
llarjier's  Firrry  and  took  pos.se.ssion,  cajitnrinfi;  a  number  of 
prisoners.  Jt  was  for  some  time  employed  in  that  vicinity  on 
])ici<et  duty.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  (!oiif(Mlerate  Gen. 
Jinbodon  surprised  and  captured  a  jiortion  of  the  force  at 
Cliarlestown,  West  Va.  Imboden  was,  however,  beaten  off 
by  the  brigade  with  considerable  loss. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  the  valley  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Averill,  who  made  a  successful  raid  upon 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railway.  In  this  movement  the 
34tli  extricated  itself  from  a  perilous  situation  in  a  masterly 
manner,  under  Col.  Wells.  On  the  return  from  the  raid  the 
infantry  marched  over  the  one  hundred  miles  between  Har- 
risonburg and  Harper's  Ferry  in  less  than  four  days. 

From  Dec.  24,  18G3,  to  April  29,  1864,  the  regiment  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's  Ferry,  employed  in 
various  duties.  At  the  last-named  date  it  left  Martinsburg 
with  the  force  of  Gen.  Franz  Sigel,  and  advanced  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  as  far  as  New  Market,  Va.,  where,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  it  was  heavily  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  lost 
28  men  killed  and  74  wounded,  including  1  officer  killed  and 
8  wounded. 

At  Piedmont,  on  the  5th  of  June,  a  severe  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  34th  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  the  command 
captured  1000  prisoners.  This  battle  was  fought  by  Gen. 
Hunter. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  bri- 
gade commanded  by  Col.  W^ells,  and  on  the  17th  it  reached 
Lynchburg,  and  laid  in  line  of  battle  the  following  night.  On 
the  18th  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  it  was  constantly  engaged  in  marching  and 
skirmishing,  and  suffered  considerably  from  lack  of  provisions. 
On  the  19th  of  the  month  it  took  part  in  the  desperate  battle 
of  Fisher's  Hill,  where  the  rebels  were  terribly  beaten  by  the 
army  under  Gen.  Sheridan. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  in  a  severe  action.  Col.  Wells  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  the  same 
evening  at  Strasburg.  The  34th  was  also  engaged  on  the 
11th.  On  the  19th  it  was  ordered  to  Newtown,  Va.,  where  it 
rested  for  a  month  after  a  most  arduous  campaign,  during 
which  it  had  lost  7  officers  and  73  men,  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field. 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  regiment  received  marching 
orders,  and,  marching  to  Washington,  embarked  on  board  a 
steamer  and  proceeded  to  the  James  River  and  joined  the 
Army  of  the  James  ;  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Corps,  and  went 
into  camp  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  line. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1865,  the  regiment  moved  toward 
Hatcher's  Run  and  repulsed  a  sharp  attack  by  the  enemy  on 
the  1st  of  April.  On  the  2d  it  was  engaged  in  the  terrible  and 
successful  assault  upon  Battery  Gregg,  a  strong  advanced  work 
of  the  enemy,  which  was  carried  under  a  terrific  fire,  and  the 
fort  and  its  entire  armament  and  garrison  captured,  with  a  loss 
to  the  34th  of  4  killed  and  3(;  wounded. 

This  was  the  last  fighting  in  which  the  regiment  was  en- 
gaged, and  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  10th  of 
June  following. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  belonging  to  the  34th  Regi- 
ment who  were  killed  or  died  during  its  term  of  service  : 

Col.  Geo.  D.  Wells,  Oct.  13,  1864,  killed  at  Stickney  Farm, 
Va. 

Maj.  Harrison  W.  Pratt,  Sept.  25,  1804,  died  of  wounds. 
Capt.  George  W.  Thompson,  Sept.  19,  1804,  killed  at  Win- 
chester, Va. 

Capt.  Wm.  B.  Bacon,  May  15,  1864,  killed. 


Lieut.  Saiiiuel  F.  Woods,  June  20,  1H(;4,  died  ol'  wounds. 
Lieut.  Alb(!rt  C.  Waikitr,  Aug.  23,  1804,  died  of  wouiids. 
Lieut.  .James  l)em|ni'y,  Dec.  3,  18li4,  died  of  wounds. 
Lieut.  Malcolm  Amiuidown,  Oct.  1,  1864,  died  in  prison, 
(Jharl<!ston,  S.  (!. 

Lieut.  Charles  1.  Woods,  Oct.  13,  1804,  killed. 

'!■  m  HT  Y-S  JC  V  K  N  T  II  R  K( J I M  IC N T . 

This  regiment  was  mostly  raised  in  the  county  of  Berkshire, 
but  Cos.  A,  D,  L,  and  K  wer(!  in  good  part  from  Hampdt^n 
County.  The  reginudit  was  recruited  at  (Janij)  liriggs,  Pitts- 
field,  and  left  the  State,  Sejit.  7,  1802,  for  Washington,  when  it 
was  assigned  to  Geii.  Briggs'  brigade  and  w(!nt  intoa  temporary 
camp  below  the  Long  J5ridge,  Va.,  and  was  subse(pi(!ntly , 
until  November  13,  engaged  in  various  duties  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

It  was  present  under  fire  at  the  disastrous  attack  upon  the 
rebel  lines  at  Fredericksburg,  in  December,  1802,  and  subse- 
quently took  part  in  what  was  denominated  the  "  mud  cam- 
paign," in  January,  1863. 

In  March  a  great  amount  of  sickness  occurred,  and  a  new 
camp  in  a  healthier  location  was  laid  out,  when  the  men  con- 
structed a  hundred  and  sixty  comfortable  log^houses,  or,  as  the 
boys  wfere  wont  to  call  them,  ^'  chebanffs,"  each  twelve  by  sev.en 
feet,  and  five  feet  to  the  eaves,  with  a  fireplace,  and  a  floor  of 
pine-poles  or  "  puncheons."  This  work  was  completed  in  one 
week,  and  more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  the  officers 
and  surgeons. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  spring  campaign  was  opened,  and 
the  regiment  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  manoeuvred  until 
the  2d  of  May,  when,  making  a  night-march,  they  took  posi- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  3d  in  front  of  Fredericksburg 
Heights,  also  called  Mary's  Hill.  In  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon the  position  was  gallantly  carried,  the  enemy  being 
routed  at  all  points. 

Pushing  forward,  the  enemy  were  soon  encountered  in  a 
strong  position  at  Salem  Heights. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  an  account  written  by 
an  officer  of  the  regiment;  "  Renewing  the  attack,  the  first 
line  of  battle  was  severely  repulsed,  and  thrown  back  in  great 
disorder  upon  the  second  line,  formed  by  our  brigade,  in  which 
were  three  Massachusetts  regiments.  Nobly  did  they  sustain 
upon  that  field  the  honor  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  Not  a  man 
faltered  ;  freely  they  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  leaden  s'torm, 
and  they  who  swarmed  from  the  wood  in  assaulting  columns, 
flushed  with  victory  and  yelling  like  demons,  were  thrown 
back  into  its  sheltering  cover,  baffled,  discomfited,  defeated. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  their  assault  the  37th  was  in  column 
by  wing  upon  the  extreme  left  of  our  line  of  battle,  the  right 
wing  in  part  supporting  two  batteries. 

"  The  enemy  had  come  within  fifty  yards  of  the  guns.  At 
this  point,  by  order  of  Maj. -Gen.  Brooks,  I  sent  Lieut.-Col. 
Montague  with  the  left  wing  to  check  the  assaulting  column 
of  the  rebels,  which,  overlapping  our  line  <jf  battle,  was  en- 
dangering our  left  flank.  Crossing  a  ravine,  and  moving  by 
the  flank  under  cover  of  a  brush  fence,  they  came  within  fif- 
teen paces  of  the  enemy's  right  without  being  perceived,  and 
poured  into  them  several  deadly  volleys,  which  threw  them 
back  in  confusion  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  The  right  wing 
having  joined  the  left,  and  the  36th  New  York  being  added  to 
the  command,  we  held  the  enemy  at  bay  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  front  line  during  the  night  and  the  next  day  (May  4), 
during  which  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Oth  Corps  alone.  After  dark  vipon  the  evening 
of  the  4th  we  fell  back  to  Banks'  Ford,  and  before  daylight 
on  the  5th  safely  recrossed  the  river. 

"  May  Olh  we  returned  to  our  old  camp  at  Falmouth.  June 
6tli  we  marched  to  Franklin's  Crossing,  and  crossed  over  to 
the  south  bank  June  10th.  There  we  remained,  threatening 
the  enemy,  till  the  13th,  when  we  recrossed  the  river  and  took 
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Dr.  Ctrfs  B.  Smith  i?  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  who.  with  hi?  wife,  sailed  from  Enghvnd,  April 
30,  l6oi.  They  settled  fii-st  in  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  and  in  166(1  re- 
morei  to  Hadlev,  Ma^s.,  where  he  died  iu  16S0.  He  was  a  magis- 
trate, and  was  prominent  in  town  and  church  afi'airs. 

The  subsequent  generations  were  as  follows :  2d.  Chileab.  3d. 
Ebenezer.  4th.  John,  who  was  a  deacon  in  Granhy,  Mass.  oth. 
Xathan,  also  a  dea<?on  in  the  same  town.  The  above  generations  were 
prominent  owners  of  real-estate  and  leading  men.  6th.  Samuel,  a 
deacon  in  Granby,  Mass.  Tth.  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Dr.  Smith, 
and  after  whom  he  was  named.  He  was  born  in  ISIO,  and  died  Aug. 
13.  1S49,  in  Huntington,  Mass,  He  was  a  leading  citizen  in  town 
affairs  and  active  in  support  of  the  church. 

His  wife,  and  the  mother  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  Julia  Ann  Warner, 
born  in  ISIO,  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  where  she  at  present  resides. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Silas  Warner,  of  Williamsburg,  who  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  a  wealthy  land- 
owner, and  prominent  in  military  and  civil  aflairs. 

The  ancestral  line  of  the  Warner  family  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Waldenses  or  Huguenots,  who  emigrated  to  England,  and  settled  in 
Wales,  shortly  after  the  Reformation.  The  original  name  was  •'  Wer- 
ner,"' but  it  is  quite  probable  the  "  Warners"  of  this  country  gener- 
allv  can  trace  their  genealogy  back  to  this  Welsh  origin. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Burnett  Smith  was  born  April  24,  1S39,  in  South  Iladley, 


Mass.  When  be  was  two  years  old  his  father  removed  to  Weft 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  when  he  was  six  years  old  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  luisiness.  The  next  year 
his  father  removed  to  Huntington,  Mass,  Three  years  later  his  father 
died,  leaving  his  mother  and  four  children.  Mrs.  Smith  removed  to 
Haydcnville,  Mass.  There  she  carefully  trained  her  family  of  four 
boys,  all  of  whom  are  now  men  of  standing  and  influence  in  their 
respective  communities. 

S.  Warner  Smith,  the  eldest  son,  lives  in  Haydenville,  Mass.,  and 
also  Lewis  Finley  Smith,  the  third  .'^on.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  second  son  ; 
the  fourth  is  William  W.  Smith,  who  resides  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Smith  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  towns  in  which  the 
family  lived  until  bis  seventeenth  year,  partially  supporting  himself 
by  his  own  labor.  He  also  attended  school  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
the  high  school  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  supplemented  this  edu- 
cation by  private  instructions  in  Latin,  French,  and  in  music. 

Selecting  the  medical  pirofession,  he  entered  the  office  of  Drs.  D. 
&  J.  Thompson,  of  Northampton,  Mass,,  and  later  read  with  Drs. 
Thompson  &,  Chamberlain,  of  the  same  place.  Diligently  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  supported  himself  (with  some  assistance  from  home)  by 
teaching  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

After  a  few  months  he  entered  the  office  of  Profs.  T.  &  H.  H.  Childs, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  While  there  he  attended  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College,  taking  the  full  course,  and  graduated  in  November,  ISot) 
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the  youngegt  member  of  his  class,  and  was  vice-president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  college.  He  commenced  the  j)ractice  of 
hi=  profession  at  Indian  Orchard  (Springfield;,  Mass..  where  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Granby, 
Mass. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  frcim  Indian  Orchard  his  friends  pre- 
sented him  with  a  valuable  horse.    He  practiced  in  Granby  and 
Indian  Orchard  until  July,  1862,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
board  of  surgeons  in  Boston,  and  was  commissioned  by  Gov.  Andrew, 
Jaly  y.lst,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  34th  Mas.-achusetts  Infantry. 
When  he  left  Granby  for  the  army  his  friends  in  that  town  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sword.    During  his  first  two  years 
of  service  he  wa*  with  the  regiment,  and  on  hospital  duty  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  about  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  filled  various  positions  '[ 
as  operating  surgeon.    He  wa.s  appointed  post-surgeon,  and  also  i 
placed  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Harjjer's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  was  | 
subsequently  promoted  surgeon  of  the  11th  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
Army  of  the  Pot-jmac.    He  had  charge  of  the  3d  Division  hospitals,  j 
Army  of  West  Virginia,  with  Hunter,  Sigel,  and  Sheridan,  in  West  I 
Virginia:   after  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  in  charge  of  the  i 
Smith  Hospital  several  months.  1 

He  subsequently  had  charge  of  the  field  hospital,  and  was  opera-  ! 
live  surgeon  in  this  army  department.    He  was  also,  for  a  time,  in 
charge  of  the  general  hospital.    He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  I 


in  August,  1865,  and  returned  to  Granby,  Mass.,  where  he  Has  since 
practiced  his  profession. 

Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  contributor  (o  the  medical  journals  of  the  day  ; 
has  prepared  valuable  papers  on  the  •'Treatment  of  Asphyxia  by 
Chloroform,"  which  was  published  in  the  IStiHtmi  Medical  and  Suii/iciil 
JoKinal,  and  also  an  article  on  "  Compatibility  of  Medicines,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Si(yf/ical  Repuiler. 
He  was- elected  in  1878  president  of  the  Hampshire  District  Medical 
Society,  and  re-elected  in  1879,  and  is  one  of  the  councillors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Smith  has  well  sustained  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors  by  his 
active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his  town. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  many  years,  an.l 
was  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  in  1872,  serving  also  at  the 
special  session  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Feb  18,  1865,  he  married,  in  Haydcnville,  Mass.,  Mary  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Jerome  and  Triphena  (Root)  Hulbert,  of  Pittsfield,  Mas-. 
She  died  July  31,  1868,  in  Granby,  Mass. 

He  married  a  second  time,  Nov.  3,  1869, — Louise  Jane,  daughter  of 
Christopher  C.  and  Hannah  (Leach)  Aldrich,  of  Granby,  Mass.  Her 
father  was  a  prominent  woolen  manufacturer,  since  retired  from 
business,  and  residing  in  Granby.  The  children  by  this  marriage 
arc  two, — Cyrus  Aldrich,  born  Sept.  30,  1872,  and  Mary  Louise,  born 
Sept.  25,  1873. 


JOSEPH  KNICJ 
JosEi'ii  Knkiiit  Taylor  was  descondcd  in  the  fourth 
goiicration  from  Kheiiczcii-  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
scUUm's  of  (Jranby,  MasH.,  and  a  noted  lTidian-fi<;iiter.  His 
ancestors  were  ainoniz;  th(!  early  settlers  of  Iladley,  Mass. 

Levi,  th(!  son  of  Fibenezer,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  enterinf^  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
was  at  West  I'oint,  and  while  tiiere  witnessed  Arnold's 
fliiiht  down  the  river  to  the  British  man-of-war  "  Vulcan." 

His  descendants  now  living  remember  hearing  the  old 
gentleman  narrate  many  anecdotes  of  the  Revolution.  Ijike 
the  Spartan  mother,  who,  Avhen  her  son  went  out  to  battle, 
said,  "  Return  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  so  Levi  Taylor's 
mother  said  to  him,  when  be  left  his  home  to  enter  the 


HT  TAYLOR. 
Continental  army,  "  licvi,  never  let  me  hear  of  vour  being 
a  coward." 

Willard,  the  son  of  Levi,  was  for  many  years  a  deacon 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Granby,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years.  His  son,  Frederick 
Taylor,  Mh<\.,  the  I'atlier  of  Joseph  Knight  Taylor,  is  a 
resident  of  Granby.  His  business  is  located  in  South  Had- 
ley,  where  he  is  etigaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  motlier  of  Joseph  K.  Taylor  was  Sarah  II.,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Knight,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Granby,  M;i,ss. 

Joseph  Knight  Taylor,  whose  portrait  appears  upon 
this  page,  was  born   in   Granby,  Dec.   G,  1840.  His 


preliminary  education  was  obtained  at  Williston  Seminary, 
Kasthampton,  Mass.,  entering  Amherst  College  in  1861, 
wiiere  he  remained  about  one  year,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Co.  F,  :?7th  Massachusetts  Infantry.  The  company  was 
then  under  command  of  Capt.  George  L.  Montague.  He  was 
promoted  to  first  sergeant,  and  participated  with  his  regi- 
ment in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  Aug.  21,  1864,  he  was  wounded  at  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  where  he  rose  from  a  sick-bed  to  accompany  his 
comrades  to  battle.  His  wound,  which  was  in  the  hip, 
was  a  severe  one.  The  ball  was  extracted,  and  for  a  time 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery  ;  and  he  wrote  two 
letters  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  father;  but  a  relapse  fol- 
lowed, and  he  died  suddenly,  nine  days  after  the  action,  in 
the  field  hospital  at  Sandy  Hook,  Md.    He  was  a  brave 
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and  efiicient  soldier,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  received 
a  commission  had  he  survived  his  wound. 

Sergt.  Taylor  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  the  promising 
young  men  of  the  country  who,  leaving  their  homes  and 
friends,  cheerfully  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  imperiled 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and,  whether  in  the  duties  of  the 
camp,  on  the  weary  march,  or  amidst  the  clash  of  arms, 
did  thoroughly  and  well  whatever  duty  was  assigned  them. 

While  his  great-grandfather,  Levi  Taylor,  fought  to 
establish  a  nation,  so,  ninety  years  later,  Sergt.  Taylor 
fought  and  died  to  save  it. 

His  remains  lie  in  the  cemetery  of  his  native  town,  to 
which  they  were  taken  by  his  bereaved  father.  On  his 
tombstone  are  these  words  : 

"  Sweet  lifter  bnttio  is  the  tired  soldier's  rest." 
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up  our  line  of  march,  whose  northern  limit  was  Gettysburg. 
Our  corps  protected  the  rear,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Edwards' 
Ferrv.  June  27,  1863. 

"  At  four  o'clock  p.m.  on  July  2, 1863,  we  reached  the  battle- 
field of  Gvettysburg,  after  a  forced  march  of  thirty-four  miles, 
marching  from  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  July  1st,  without  a  halt  even 
long  enough  to  make  coflee.  Almost  immediately  upon  our 
arrival  we  were  ordered  on  the  double-quick  to  the  support  of 
our  left,  then  hotly  engaged  in  repelling  the  attack  of  Long- 
street's  corps.  The  next  day  we  were  kept  moving,  much  of 
the  time  at  double-quick,  from  point  to  point  of  the  line  of 
battle.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  about  20  men  fell  in  the 
ranks  from  sun-stroke. 

'•  About  three  o'clock  p.m.,  while  marching  from  the  right  to 
the  left  centre,  we  passed  through  the  most  terrific  shell-fire  I 
ever  witnessed,  in  the  first  two  minutes  losing  23  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  steadiness  of  the  men  (exhibited  in  this, 
the  severest  test  of  the  soldier,  when  he  is  obliged  to  receive 
blows  with  no  chance  to  give)  justly  entitles  them,  beyond 
anything  else,  to  the  proud  name  of  veterans.  With  no  quick- 
ened step,  with  no  confusion,  straight  through  that  feu  d'cnfer, 
they  marched  with  a  coolness,  a  steadiness,  that  deserves  the 
highest  praise.'' 

The  fighting  of  the  3d  virtually  ended  the  series  of  terrible 
conflicts  which  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. Gen.  Lee,  satisfied  that  any  attempt  at  a  farther  ad- 
vance would  end  in  irretrievable  disaster,  withdrew  with  his 
decimated  battalions  toward  Virginia. 

The  Federal  army  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and  on 
the  19th  of  July  the  6th  Army  Corps  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
advanced  to  Manassas  Gap,  where  it  took  up  a  position  near 
Warrenton,  on  the  Sulphur  Spring  Road. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  37th  was  detailed  by  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick for  service  in  putting  down  the  draft  rioters  who  were 
disgracing  the  American  name  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Arriving  at  that  place  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  draft  it  bivouacked  on  Washington 
parade-ground,  with  the  exception  of  two  companies,  who 
were  stationed  in  the  building  where  the  drawing  was  to  take 
place.  After  serving  on  this  dutj-  for  three  days  it  was  orctered 
back  to  Fort  Hamilton. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Halleck,  at  Washington,  and  on  the  17th  it  rejoined  its  old 
brigade  at  Chantilly,  and  followed  up  the  retreating  rebel  army. 

On  the  7th  of  November  it  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Rap- 
pahannock Station,  though  not  closely  engaged.  On  the  2d 
of  December  the  army  fell  back  and  went  into  camp  near 
Brand}"  Station,  where  the  regiment  remained  until  the  29th 
of  February,  1864,  when  it  moved  to  one  of  its  former  camps 
near  Madison  Court-House.  On  the  24th  of  March  it  was 
tranferred  to  the  4th  Brigade,  2d  Division,  6th  Corps. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Wilderness  cornpaign.  May  4, 
1864,  the  regiment  numbered  29  otficers  and  580  enlisted  men 
present  for  duty.  In  the  dreadful  battles  of  the  .5th  and  6th 
of  May  the  regiment  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  and  suf- 
fered severely,  losing  1-50  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
among  whom  were  Capts.  J.  L.  Hayden  and  R.  P.  Lincoln, 
and  Lieut.  Chalmers. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  regiment  was  again  closely  engaged, 
and  captured  a  stand  of  colors  from  the  enemy.  From  this 
date  to  the  2d  of  July  it  was  constantly  on  duty  in  various 
direction.?,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  along  with  the  6th  Corps, 
it  embarked  for  the  defense  of  Washington  against  Gen. 
Early.  At  this  time  it  numbered  17  ofiicers  and  308  men. 
Arriving  at  Wa.shington,  it  was  engaged  in  the  aff'air  at  Fort 
Stevens  on  the  12th,  where  it  lost  7  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  14th  of  July  it  was  furni.shed  with  the  Spencer  repeat- 
ing-rifle.  August  21.st  it  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  nearly 
the  whole  day  and  lost  17  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
20 


On  the  16th  of  September  the  veterans  and  recruits  of  the 
7th  and  10th  Massachusetts  Regiments  were  consolidated  with 
the  37th,  pursuant  to  Special  Order  ISTo.  302,  War  Depart- 
ment.   This  added  73  men  to  its  ranks. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  regiment,  now  numbering  296 
guns,  crossed  the  Opequan  Creek  and  encountered  the  enemy 
in  an  action  which  lasted  until  dark,  when  they  were  driven 
through  Winchester.  In  this  affair  the  colors  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  old  regiment  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  37th 
was  warmly  commended  for  its  services  on  this  occasion. 

The  regiment  was  engaged  in  provost  duty  at  Winchester 
until  the  13th  of  December,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, and  thence  to  the  6th  Corps,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  where 
it  was  encamped  until  April,  1865,  with  two  short  interruptions. 
These  were  on  the  occasions  of  the  affairs  at  Hatcher's  Run  and 
Dabb's  Mills,  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  February,  and  on  the  2.5th 
of  March,  at  the  time  the  enemy  captured  Fort  Stedman,  in  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1865.  It  was  ordered  to  the  lines 
in  front  of  the  fort,  but  had  only  marched  a  part  of  the  distance 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  fort  had  been  re-taken  and  the 
enemy  driven  into  his  own  lines. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  37th  participated  in  the  attack  upon 
the  rebel  lines,  and  was  the  first  regiment  to  enter  Petersburg, 
which  surrendered  to  Col.  Edwards. 

On  the  6th,  after  a  four  days'  march,  it  was  present  and  en- 
gaged in  the  last  battle  of  the  war,  at  Amelia  Court-House.  The 
following  account  of  the  share  taken  by  the  37th  is  from  the 
official  report : 

"At  noon  we  had  made  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles, 
double-quicking  nearly  eight  miles  of  the  way,  and  were  con- 
fronting the  enemy,  with  a  deep  stream  between  us.  Our 
brigade  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  and  the  37th  oc- 
cupied the  left  of  the  brigade.  Rushing  like  an  avalanche 
across  Saylor's  Creek,  with  the  water  up  to  our  arm-pits,  we 
dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  bank  and  drove  them 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

"  Beyond  the  stream,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  advanced 
through  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush,  fighting  as  we  went. 
The  tiring  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  until  suddenly  we  found, 
to  our  dismay,  that  the  regiment  on  our  right  had  given  way 
and  the  brigade  on  our  left  had  broken  the  connection  and 
halted  some  distance  back.  We  were  lost  to  pur  friends.  Our 
nearest  neighbor  was  our  foe.  The  rebels  came  pouring  down 
upon  us,  and  within  a  few  seconds  had  attacked  and  enveloped 
both  flanks  of  the  regiment.  A  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued. 
Many  men  were  wounded  with  the  bayonet,  and  pistol-shots 
were  freely  exchanged. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Spencer  rifle  was  working  the  havoc  for 
which  it  was  intended.  All  down  the  front  of  our  regiment 
the  gaps  that  our  fire  opened  in  the  enemy's  ranks  were  fear- 
ful. They  had  started  to  attack  us  massed  in  heavy  columns  ; 
scattered  fragments  only  reached  us.  Thej-  came,  throwing 
down  their  guns,  raising  their  hands,  and  imploring  a  cessation 
of  the  tire.  After  the  battle  more  than  70  corpses  were  counted 
on  the  ground  in  our  immediate  front ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  proportion  of  the  slain  to  the  disabled  on  the  field 
of  battle  is  usually  only  as  1  to  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
carnage  was  terrific.  Among  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  our 
hands  was  Maj.-Gen.  Custis  Lee,  the  son  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  rebel  armies.  We  lost  in  this  engagement  8 
men  killed  and  31  wounded. 

"  Sergt.  Bolton  was  a  veteran,  transferred  to  our  regiment 
from  the  10th  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  soldiers  the  regiment  could  boast ;  was  alwaj-s  a 
courteous  gentleman,  and  lion-hearted  in  battle.  After  passing 
unscathed  through  nearly  four  years  of  the  battles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  be  fell  in  the  very  last  engagement  of  the  war, 
just  as  his  comrades  were  rejoicing  in  the  finale  of  their  hard 
labors. 

"  Capt.  Hopkins  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  engage- 
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mcnts  of  tho  '2cl  luul  fJtli  nl'  April,  :iriil  iccciivod  great  praise 
for  the  Hkill  with  wliicli  in^  linndlrd  his  coinmaiul.  lie  w«h 
twice  brovott<'(i  I'oi-  iiis  ;;-iilhiritry  ill  Imllli'.  Al'Icr  the  hiilUit  lA' 
Baylor's  Creek,  we  loliowcd  Wn:  iviwk  ol'  Ijcc.'h  uniiy  until  it 
surroiidcrcd,  on  tho  !)tli,  near  Ajiitomattox  (!oiirt-lIoiis(^" 

On  tlie  181h  of  JVIay,  1805,  tliiu'Cfrinient  hogan  its  lionu^wurd 
jiuirch.  It  was  reviewed  on  the  15th  of  June  in  Wawhing- 
ton,  and  left  for  Massaehiisetts  on  the  22d  of  tlu^  same  month. 
It  was  Anally  mustered  out  and  disbanded  at  Keadville  on  the 
1st  of  July.  The  followinfj;  olficers  were  killed  or  died  in  the 
service:  Assist.  Surg.  J.  J.  Ellis,  March  27,  180.'5,  died  of  dis- 
ease ;  Capt.  Franklin  W.  Pease,  May  14,  1804,  died  of  wounds  ; 
Lieut.  Charles  S.  Bardwell,  Oct.  6,  1804,  died  at  Winchester, 
Va.  ;  Lieut.  George  E.  Cook,  May  12,  1804,  died  of  wounds  ; 
Lieut.  J.  Pollansbee,  May  28,  1804,  died  in  hosj)ital. 

FORTY-SIXTH  INFANTRY.* 

The  46th  Eeginient  included  five  companies  from  Hampden 
County, — viz..  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E, — besides  individuals  in  other 
companies.  It  was  mustered  into  service  in  September  and 
October,  1862,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  North 
Carolina.  It  arrived  at  Newbern  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1862,  and  was  placed  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  Horace 
C.  Lee,  of  the  27th  Massachusetts. 

Soon  after  its  arrival,  and  while  encamped  on  the  Neuse 
Eiver,  two  of  its  companies,  A  and  K,  were  detached  and 
assigned  to  outpost  duty  at  Newport  barracks,  of  which  post 
Capt.  Spooner  was  placed  in  command.  During  the  winter 
the  regiment  remained  most  of  the  time  in  camp,  engaged  in 
fatigue  duties  and  in  perfecting  its  drill  and  discipline.  It 
took  part  in  the  Goldsboro'  expedition  in  December,  1862,  and 
January,  1863,  and  returned  to  its  camp  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary. 

The  detached  companies  soon  after  rejoined  the  regiment, 
and  its  duties  were  continued,  large  details  being  made  each 
day  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  until  the  13th  of  March, 
when  the  enemy  showed  his  columns  in  force  in  front  of  the 
place  and  evinced  a  determination  to  attempt  its  capture.  A 
strong  demonstration  was  made  on  the  Trent  road,  and  the  5th 
and  46th  Massachusetts  Eegiments  were  assigned  important 
positions  in  the  defense.  But,  the  enemy  attacking  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Neuse  Eiver,  Gen.  Palmer,  commanding  the 
division  to  which  these  regiments  belonged,  withdrew  his 
command  inside  the  fortifications. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  46th  was  sent  out  on  the  Trent 
road  to  reinforce  Col.  Amory,  but  only  had  the  satisfaction  of 
following  a  retreating  enemy  during  the  three  following  days. 
From  the  date  of  its  return  to  camp  until  March  26th  it  was  en- 
gaged in  its  old  duties.  On  the  last-mentioned  date,  with  the 
exception  of  two  companies,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Ply- 
mouth, N.  C,  a  very  important  post,  then  heavily  threatened 
by  the  rebels. 

Under  command  of  Col.  Pickett,  of  the  25th  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  the  whole  land-force  was  employed  in  strength- 
ening and  completing  the  fortifications. 

The  town  of  Washington  was  besieged  during  eighteen  days 
by  the  enemy,  and  all  this  time  the  force  under  Col.  Pickett 
worked  uninterruptedly  within  sound  of  the  besiegers'  guns, 
expecting  every  hour  that  their  own  turn  would  come.  But 
the  enemy  at  length,  withdrew  from  the  contest,  having  been 
defeated  in  every  attempt,  and  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  escaped 
unscathed. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  regiment  went  into  barracks  on  the 
Neuse  River,  where  it  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications  during  the  remainder  of  its  stay,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  occupied  in  the  expedition  against  the 
enemy's  outposts  at  Dover  Swamp,  abou^  eight  miles  from 
Kinston,  which  attack  was  eminently  successful. 

During  the  absence  of  the  regiment  at  IMymouth,  the  de- 

*  Nine  months. 


Incliiiicnt  li'I'l,  at  Newlx'i'n  took  nn  active  part  in  the  defense  of 
that  ]>la(('  against  a  second  tiireat(Mi(^d  attack.  It  was  also 
ciiiployed  ujKin  outpost  duty  at  Bacholder's  Creek,  where  it 
H(!rv(!d  with  tii(!  command  of  Col.  Jones,  (ioininanding  the  line 
of  out])OHts,  and  rendered  gallant  and  etli(;ient  service  in  hold- 
ing lh(!  j)ositi()n  against  a  most  d(!termined  attack  made  by  the 
enemy  on  the  2;id  of  May.  In  this  severe  encounter  Col.  Jones 
was  killed,  and  in  consequence  of  this  deplorable  event  the 
detachment  did  not  receive  a  just  recognition  of  its  services 
on  the  occasion. 

Capt.  Tift't  received  most  honorable  mention  in  connection 
with  this  affair  for  great  bravery  and  soldierly  conduct  in 
holding  his  position  when  the  command  of  Col.  Jones,  demor- 
alized for  an  instant  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  had  fallen 
back.  Tho  brave  captain  valiant,ly  held  his  post  until  discov- 
ered and  relieved. 

"  The  nine  months'  service,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  their 
muster  into  service,  of  five  of  the  companies  of  the  40th  Regi- 
ment expired  on  the  25th  of  June.  It  had  been  decided  by 
the  War  Department  that  the  term  must  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  the  muster  in  of  the  last,  or  tenth,  company.  This 
giving  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  lengthening  the  terms  of 
several  other  of  the  nine  months'  regiments.  Gen.  Foster 
issued  a  circular,  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the  men  to  go 
home  or  remain.  The  40th  remained.  Over  100  of  the  regi- 
ment re-enlisted,  under  command  of  Col.  Frankle,  who  was 
recruiting  at  Newbern  a  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,"  the  2d 
Massachusetts. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  regiment  reported  to  Gen.  Halleck 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  orders,  and  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Dix's  command,  which  was  preparing  for  a  demonstration 
upon  the  rebel  capital.  Before  reporting  for  duty,  however, 
it  was  found  that  Gen.  Dix  did  not  desire  the  services  of  troops 
whose  terms  had  so  nearly  expired;  and,  upon  the  proposition 
of  Gen.  Naglee,  the  nine  months'  regiments  were  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Schenck  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  the  40th 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Tyler,  command- 
ing the  exterior  defenses  of  that  city.  The  brigade  of  nine 
months'  men  was  stationed  at  "Camp  Bradford,"  where  it 
was  employed  in  guard  and  patrol  duty  until  the  6th  of  July, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  occupy  Maryland  Heights,  arriving 
there  on  the  7th  of  July.  The  brigade  performed  picket 
duty  on  the  Sharpsburg  road  until  July  11th,  when  it  was 
sent  to  join  the  main  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

It  joined  the  1st  Corps,  where  it  remained,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting orders  for  active  operations,  until  the  day  on  which 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  river  at  Berlin,  when 
orders  were  received  for  the  brigade  to  proceed  to  Massachu- 
setts for  the  purpose  of  being  mustered  out.  On  the  21st  of 
July  the  46th  reached  Springfield,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  by  Capt.  Gardner. 

The  total  losses  of  the  46th  during  its  term  of  service  were 
reported  at  215  men,  of  whom  33  died  of  sickness. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII I.f 

riFTY-SECOND  KEGIMENT. 

This  regimentj  was  recruited  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire 
and  Franklin  in  1862,  and  served  till  August,  1863. 

It  was  organized  at  Camp  Miller,  Greenfield,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  Colonel,  H.  S.  Greenleaf ;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
S.  J.  Storrs  ;  Major,  Henry  Winn  ;  Surgeon,  F.  A.  Sawyer; 
Chaplain,  J.  F.  Moors. 

Tho  regiment  embarked  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  board 
the  steamer  "Illinois,"  on  the  19th  of  November,  1862,  and 


f  The  greater,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  portion  of  this  chapter  has  been 
compiled  from  "  The  Color-Guard,"  hy  Kev.  James  K.  Hosmer. 
X  Nine  months. 


EDWIN  C.  CLARK. 


Edwix  C.  Claek,  son  of  Allen  and  Sophia  Cook 
Clark,  was  born  in  Xortliampton,  Oct.  23,  1826. 
Here  he  passed  his  boyhood,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  In  1849,  when  the  "gold  fever" 
swept  over  the  land,  he,  like  many  other  adventurous 
spirits,  left  for  California,  where  he  worked  in  the 
mines  one  year,  and  returned  to  Northampton. 
Here  he  remained  one  season,  and  then  went  to 
Xew  York,  and  was  with  Beebe  &  Co.  four  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  again  returned 
to  his  native  county,  and  located  in  Southampton. 
In  this  town  he  conducted  the  lumber  bnsiness  for 
four  years,  then  rctnrned  to  Xortliampton  and  en- 


'  gaged  in  the  livery  business,  where  he  has  since 
\  remained. 

i  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  promptly 
— in  April,  1861 — enlisted  in  a  rifle  company  ;  but 

:   the  government  declining  to  accept  a  single  company, 

I  he,  with  others,  recruited  Company  A,  27th  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant.  His  war  record  he  may 
well  be  proud  of. 

j  He  was  in  tiie  Burnside  expedition  to  X'orth 
Carolina,  and  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  and  Xew- 
bern.  He  resigned  and  came  home  in  1862.  With 
others  he  enlisted  a  company,  and  was  commis- 
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sioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  52d  Regiment  Massa- 
ohusetts  Volunteers;  was  subsequently  commis- 
sioned quartermaster,  and  went  with  the  Banks 
expedition  to  Louisiana.  He  was  at  the  recapture 
of  Baton  Rouge,  went  with  the  array  into  Western 
Louisiana,  and  was  post  quartermaster  at  Barry's 
landing;  was  at  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson, 
and  with  the  first  regiment  that  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi River ;  and  mustered  out  of  the  United  States 
service  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

Mr.  Clark  married  Emily  L.  Hine,  of  Lee,  Mass., 
in  November,  1850.  Their  family  consists  of  four 
children,  viz. :  Ida  B.,  Edwin  C,  Jr.,  Mary  A., 
and  W^illiam  H. 


Politically,  he  is  a  Republican.  He  attends  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  town, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  fire  department  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  serving  several  terms  as 
engineer.  He  has  been  superintendent  and  treasurer 
of  the  Northampton  Street  Railway  Company  since 
December,  1877. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Clark  were  William,  who 
came  from  England  in  1630,  and  died  in  North- 
ampton in  1691.  John,  born  in  1651.  Increase, 
born  in  1684.  Daniel,  born  in  1712.  Solomon, 
born  in  1744,  and  died  in  1821.  Allen,  born  in 
1789,  and  died  in  1849. 


MARK  II.  SPATILDING. 


('APT.  Makk  II.  SrAin.DINO,  soil  ofJosinli  iind  l^'aiiiiy  llil- 
ili'ctli  Simiildiiii^,  WHS  born  in  'rownsciid,  Muss.,  Marcli  20,  18'J7. 
1 1  is  I'm  I  her  wiis  of  I  lie  sc  vcntll  i^cncl'iilinn  liy  I  lie  iiiUiii'  of  Spuiilil- 
ini;  in  this  (•(iiin(r-y,  iind  dcscoiidiinl,  in  a  ilircci,  liiui  oC  Mdwiiril 
S|iiiiildiin;-,  wiio  ciinic  lo  lliis  ciiuntry  IVom  Knf^iiind  in  Ui.iO. 
Tin'  liistm-y  nl'  tln^  Spmildinti;  family  is  l,r-ac('d  back  (,o  the.  timi! 
that  Kliiolbahi  begun  to  roi<j;ii  in  Knu'hind,  A. I).  716.  The 
iS|)iuiidiinfs  woro  iiHMi  of  pi'oniiiioiico  in  Enii'bind  and  Kcothiiid. 
Tlio  mother  of  Captain  Spauhlini;  was  of  tlio  family  of  llil- 
dretlis,  of  Brainlreo. 

Younn-  Spaiildiiii;  remained  at  home  until  fourteen  years  of 
age,  diiring  whi<di  litiKf  he  attended  the  common  schools.  Ho 
was  then  apprenticed  to  a  rope-malicr,  with  wlnim  he  remained 
about  one  year,  and  tbiMi,  as  be  facetiously  (expressed  it,  "  I 
concluded  that  I  should  like  th(^  Of  ropes  bettor  than 

making  tliein,  and  went  to  soa."  He  experienced  tlio  ups  and 
downs  of  seafaring  life,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  wa.s  second 
officer  of  a  ship.  Ho  remained  at  sea  many  years,  and  traveled 
on  salt  water  about  four  hundred  thousand  miles.  He  visited 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  ports  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean, 
ports  of  AlVica,  oast  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  nearly 


all  tlifi  West  India  Islands,  and  nearly  every  port,  city,  and 
Stat(!  in  the  United  (States. 

In  IH'IH  lu!  shipp(>d  as  lirst  otlicer  of  a  vessel  from  Savannah 
to  San  Francisco.  Upon  arriving  at  (California,  during  the 
"gold  fever"  of  ]84!t,  Ik;  becaiiHi  what  was  known  as  one  of  the 
old  "  forty-niners"  of  that  period,  and  contiiiiKid  mining  and 
trading  until  1850.  While  hen;  he  was  a  inemlier  of  the 
constitutional  convention  tliiit  made  (Jalifornia  a  State  In 
1850  he  left  the  gold  coast  for  New  Kngland,  and  in  November 
<if  the  sairio  year  began  the  mercantile  business  in  Nortbam])- 
ton,  in  wbieli  bo  has  continued  to  tho  present  time. 

At  the  breaking  <iut  of  tho  lati;  civil  war  be  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  bis  im]ieriled  country,  and  in  April,  1801,  enlisted 
in  a  rifieeompariy.  Thegoverninont,  however,  refused  to  accept 
a  single  company,  and  ho  with  others  then  organized  Co.  A, 
'n{.\\  lieginieiit  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  he  was  commis- 
sion(Ml  1st  lieutenant.  Ho  saw  active  service,  and  was  over 
found  in  the  line  of  duty.  He  was  in  the  Burnsidc  expedition 
to  North  Carolina;  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  and  Nowbern. 
Was  disabled  by  sciatic  rheumatism  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Newborn  by  hardship  and  exposure,  resigned,  came  home, 


recovered  during  tbe  summer,  and  enlisted  a  company  ;  was 
commissioned  captain  in  the  5'2d  Regiment  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers, and  went  with  tbe  "Banks  expedition"  to  Louisiana, 
and  participated  in  tho  second  recapture  of  Baton  Rouge.  In 
the  first  expedition  and  demonstration  on  Port  Hudson,  Captain 
vSpaulding  had  charge  of  the  advance  infantry  picket  line  when 
the  "  Hartford"  ran  tho  batteries  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was  in 
the  battles  of  Franklin,  Vermilion  Bayou,  Opelousas,  and  the 
assault  and  final  capture  of  Port  Hudson.  His  was  the  lirst 
United  States  regiment  that  steamed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Mississippi  after  the  war  commenced.  At  the  close  of  an 
h(mored  and  active  military  career.  Captain  Spaulding  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  in  the  autumn  of  18()3. 

Politically,  Captain  Spaulding  is  a  Republican,  and  has  held 
many  offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens,  always  dis- 
charging their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner  Ho  waselected 
collector  and  treasurer  of  Northampton  in  1805,  and  held  the 
office  nine  years;  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1876  and 
1870,  and  was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  in  1876. 

He  has  always  labored  to  advance  the  interests  of  North- 


ampton, and  was  decidedly  active  in  hunting  down  the  incen- 
diaries that  lurked  about,  causing  such  great  havoc  in  the 
village  in  1867. 

In  1850  he  united  in  marriage  with  Sylvia  Sanders,  of 
!  Townsend,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Sanders,  of  the  eighth 
j  generation  of  that  name  who  came  from  England  about  the 
I  year  1626.  Their  family  consists  of  six  children,  viz. :  Sylvia 
S.,  Marcia,  Nellie  B.,  Mary  L.,  Josephine,  and  M.  Harry. 
Sylvia  S.  was  one  of  tbe  fifteen  in  number  that  comprised 
the  first  class  of  the  Smith  Female  College. 

The  travels  by  land  and  water  of  Captain  Spaulding  have 
been  of  a  very  interesting  character.  He  was  in  Rome,  Italy, 
in  1848,  when  tbe  French  hold  armed  possession  for  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  and  was  at  Sacrificios,  near  Vera  Cruz,  when  (Jen- 
oral  Scott  bombarded  and  captured  tbe  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  and  has  been  in  every  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Campeiichy  to  Sidney,  Capo  Breton. 

Captain  Spaulding  is  now  one  of  the  active  business-men  of 
Northam]iton  ;  is  a  "hardware  merchant.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  first  parish  of  Northampton  twenty-one  years. 
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arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  after  a  short  and  generally  pleasant 
voTasr*?-  Diirina:  the  two  succeeding  months  it  was  stationed 
at  Baton  Eouge. 

On  the  loth  of  March.  1863,  it  was  sent  on  a  reeonnoissance 
toward  Port  Hudson,  and  made  a  bold  advance  to  within 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortifications.  Col.  Greenleaf,  in  his 
report  for  the  month,  says,  concerning  this  movement : 

"  Our  reeonnoissance  to  within  about  five  hundred  yai-ds  of  the  rebel  batteries  of 
Port  Hudson  vre  regard  a*  an  esoeedingly  hazardous  one  to  oui-selves,  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  handsomely  done,  the  regiment  not  only  deporting  itself  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  congratulations  of 
our  brigade  and  division  commanders." 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  regiment  moved  from  Pancoult,  on 
the  Bayou  Lafourche,  to  Cox's  Plantation,  thirteen  miles  ;  on 
the  2d.  from  Cox's  to  Thibodeaux,  fifteen  miles;  on  the  4th, 
by  rail,  to  Bayou  Boeuf,  seventeen  miles  ;  on  the  9th  marched 
from  Brashejir  City,  ten  miles  ;  on  the  11th  took  passage  on 
the  steamer  "St.  Mary,''  and  landed,  ou  the  13th,  at  Indian 
Bend,  on  Grand  Lake,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Brashear 
City,  and  marched  thence  about  three  miles,  during  which 
there  was  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  who  was  driven  back. 
Grover's  division  encamped  for  the  night  on  Madame  Porter's 
plantation. 

The  battle  of  Indian  Kidge  was  fought  on  the  14th,  but  the 
regiment  did  not  participate  in  the  action,  the  brigade  to 
which  it  was  attached  being  in  reserve.  On  the  15th  and  16th 
it  marched  to  Xew  Iberia  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, — - 
a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles. 

Four  companies  were  left  at  this  point  on  provost  duty, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  advanced  to  Barre's 
Landing,  where  it  remained  until  the  21st  of  May,  busily 
engaged  in  collecting  and  guarding  negroes,  cotton,  corn, 
suffar,  molasses,  etc.,  and  in  loading  and  unloading  steamers. 
The  six  companies  of  the  52d  and  Nims'  battery  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  post,  the  remainder  of  Grover's  division  pushing 
on  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria.  By  the  5th  of  the  month 
there  had  been  collected  about  4000  negroes,  mostly  women 
and  children,  4000  bales  of  cotton,  considerable  quantities  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  100  horses. 

On  the  12th  inst.  Col.  Thomas  E.  Chickering  arrived  from 
Opelousas,  and.  by  order  of  Gen.  Banks,  assumed  command 
of  the  post.  On  the  19th  the  companies  left  at  New  Iberia 
(A,  E,  F,  and  G)  rejoined  the  regiment,  having  marched  as 
far  as  Brashear  City,  and  thence  coming  by  boat. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  command  began  its  return  march  to 
Brashear  City,  taking  with  it  a  supply-train  and  a  large 
number  of  negroes.  The  force  was  commanded  by  Col. 
Joseph  S.  Morgan,  of  the  90th  New  York  Infantry  Volun- 
teers. 

On  the  22d.  after  a  steady  march  of  two  days,  the  expedition 
reached  Bayou  Teche, — a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from 
Barre's  Landing.  On  the  23d  the  force  marched  about  eighteen 
miles,  passing  through  St.  Martinsville,  and  encamped  about 
a  mile  above  New  Iberia.  On  the  24th  it  marched  about  fifteen 
miles,  passing  through  New  Iberia,  and  encamped  in  a  fine 
grove  of  oak  on  the  Bayou  Teche. 

On  the  2.5th  the  command  pa.ssed  through  Franklin  and 
Centreville,  near  which  it  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  what  the  commanding  officer  supposed  to  be  the  advance 
of  a  large  force  under  the  rebel  Gen.  Mouton.  Here  the  52d 
was  sent  back  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  repel  the  enemy,  who, 
however,  retreated,  and  the  troops  resumed  their  march,  con- 
tinuing it  through  the  night,  and  making  a  distance,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  of  forty  miles.  Brashear  City  was 
reached  a  few  hours  later.  From  this  latter  point  it  went  by 
rail  to  Algiers,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Springfield  Landing. 
From  thence  it  marched  to  headquarters  in  front  of  Port 
Hudson,  where  it  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  30th,  after  a  very 
fatiguing  march  of  twelve  miles. 

From  the  oth  to  the  8th  of  June  the  regiment  formed  a  por- 


tion of  a  column  under  Gen.  Paine,  which  marched  to  Clinton 
and  dispersed  a  body  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  14th  of  June  an  assault  was  made  upon  Port  Hudson, 
and  the  52d  was  assigned  a  position  in  the  line  of  battle,  but  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  deploy  toward  the  flank  as  skirmishers, 
to  prevent  a  threatened  attack  by  the  enemy.  It  took  up  a 
position  within  easy  range  of  the  works,  which  it  occupied 
until  the  20th,  when  it  was  withdrawn  and  sent  under  Col. 
Greenleaf  as  part  of  an  escort  for  a  wagon-train  to  Jackson's 
Cross-Roads.  "While  engaged  in  loading  the  wagons  at  the 
latter  point  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  which  was  gallantly  repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy 
of  30  or  40  killed  and  wounded  and  a  number  taken  prisoners. 
The  regiment  lost  2  men  taken  prisoners,  and  about  60  teams, 
which  stampeded  in  the  melee. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  the  command  returned  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  besieging-lines  before  Port  Hudson.  Its  loss  during 
the  month  was  1  captain  and  8  men  killed,  12  wounded,  and  2 
taken  prisoners  ;  total,  23.  The  regiment  arrived  home  on 
the  3d  of  August,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  Aug.  14, 
1863.  It  returned  via  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  ascend  the  river  after  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  strongholds,  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.* 

The  Rev.  James  K.  Hosmer,  who  had  very  recently  been 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Deer- 
field,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  52d  Regiment,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  corporal  in  the  color-guard.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his 
experiences  and  those  of  the  regiment  during  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, which  was  sent  to  his  father's  family,  and  others,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  and  at  their  request,  on  his  return  from  the 
field,  he  revised  the  journal  and  consented  to  its  publication 
under  the  title  of  ''The  Color-Guard,"  making  a  book  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  pages.  It  is  written  in  a  scholarly, 
racy,  and  most  interesting  manner,  and  gives  the  reader  the 
most  graphic  and  vivid  description  of  the  life  of  a  soldier  of 
anything  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  connection  with 
the  great  Rebellion.  From  the  very  beginning  in  the  tent  in 
Camp  Miller,  at  Greenfield,  to  the  close,  it  fixes  the  closest 
attention,  detailing  the  thousand  and  one  things  pertaining  to 
the  life  of  the  soldier  with  great  faithfulness  and  a  most  life- 
like delineation,  which  bring  before  the  mind  the  varied  scenes, 
both  grave  and  gay,  that  mark  the  bivouac,  the  march,  the 
battlefield,  and  the  hospital. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  narrative  of  thrilling  adventures, 
skirmishes,  battles,  sieges,  it  possesses  rare  literary  merit, — sel- 
dom found  in  works  of  the  kind.  In  perusing  its  pages  the 
attentive  reader  lives-over  again  the  life  on  board  the  crowded 
ocean  steamer,  where  the  soldier  is  stowed  away  in  the  midst 
of  a  confused  mass  of  munitions  of  war,  batteries  of  shining 
guns,  bales  of  hay,  accoutrements,  mules,  and  boxes  of  pro- 
visions ;  he  hears  the  bugle-call  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  ;  he 
sees  the  ghastly  paraphernalia  of  the  hospital ;  he  stands  guard 
with  the  weary  sentinel  amid  the  pelting  storm ;  he  lies  down 
in  the  muddj'  cornfield  at  night ;  he  hears  the  whistling 
musket-ball  and  the  shriek  of  the  monster  shell,  and  trembles 
with  the  terrible  sound  of  battle.  He  grows  weary  on  the  long 
and  perilous  march  beneath  a  burning  sun ;  he  sees  the  brave 
line  of  "  boys  in  blue,"  the  gittering  bayonets  sweeping  to  the 
charge,  and  hears  the  shout  of  victory  from  myriad  throats  as 
the  rebel  rag  comes  down  upon  the  smoking  ramparts,  and  the 
"  starry  banner"  flings  out  its  wondrous  folds  upon  the  sul- 
phureous air. 

His  descriptions  of  the  terrible  fever  and  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  orderly-sergeant  of  his  company,  are  equal  to  the 
finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  language  ;  while  his  recital 
of  ludicrous  and  picturesque  camp-scenes  is  true  to  the  very 
life,  vividly  recalling  the  times  "  when  we  went  soldiering." 

*  Portions  of  Gen.  Grant's  army  at  'Vicksburg  liad  been  furloughed  and  sent 
up  the  river  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  probably  the  first  regiment  to  ascend  the 
river. 
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VVi'  iiiiikc  siiini'  i  111  cicsl  i  iin'  scli'i'l  inns  IVuiii  this  IkkiU  : 
"  Oiir  n'li IIS  were  issued  t(i  lis  I  lie  i il  licr  i lay , -  IkiiuiI if'ii  1  piccf^H 
(if  lliciiiiist  ii|i|ir(iv('il  pill  Irni,  llic  Spri  iiu'licld  rilled  rniiHkcit, 
111'  IHIi'J.  Mini'  is  lii'liiiid  iiir  iinw,  diirk,  hiack-wiiliiiil,  stock, 
well  oiled,  so  llial  llir  licuill_v  of  llic  wood  is  liroi|n|il,  oiil, ;  liol- 
low(^d  at  the  base  luid  smoothly  fitted  witii  steel,  to  eorre- 
spoiul  exactly  witli  the  eurve  of  (he  shoulder,  against  wliicli 
1  shall  have  to  press  it  many  a  time.  Tlie  spring  of  the  loclc, 
just  stiff  and  just  liinher  enough  ;  the  eagle  and  stump  of  the 
(io\'erinii('iit  pressed  info  the  steel  plate;  barrel  long  and  glis- 
tening,— bound  into  its  bod  by  gleaming  rings, — long  and 
straight,  and  so  bright  that  when  I  present  arms  and  bring  it 
before  my  face  I  can  see  nose  and  spectacles  and  the  heavy 
beard  on  lip  and  chin,  which  already  the  camp  is  beginning  to 
develop.  Then  the  bayonet,  straight  and  tapering,  dazzling 
under  a  sun-ray,  grooved  delicately  as  if  it  were  meant  to 
illustrate  a  problem  in  conic  sections,  smooth  to  the  finger  as 
a  surface  of  glass,  and  coming  to  a  point  sharp  as  a  needle." 

Of  the  ocean  passage  and  life  on  the  steamer  he  thus  dis- 
courses :  "I  have  been  down  the  brass-plated  staircase  into  the 
splendors  of  the  commissioned  ofHcers'  cabin, — really  nothing 
great,  after  all,  but  luxurious  as  compared  with  our  quarters, 
already  greasy  from  rations  and  stained  with  tobacco-juice,  and 
sumptuous  beyond  words  as  compared  with  the  unplaned 
boards  and  tarry  odors  of  the  privates'  quarters.  Have  I  men- 
tioned that  now  our  places  are  assigned?  The  'non-coms' — 
non-commissioned  meaning,  not  non  compos,  though  evil-' 
minded  '  high  privates'  declare  that  it  might  well  mean  that — 
have  assigned  to  them  an  upper  cahin,  with  state-rooms  over 
the  quarters  of  the  officers,  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship.  The 
privates  are  in  front,  on  the  lower  deck,  and  in  the  hold.  I 
promise  in  a  day  or  two  to  play  Virgil  and  conduct  you 
through  the  dismal  circles  of  this  Malebolge.  Now  I  speak 
of  the  cabin  of  the  officers.  The  hatches  are  open  ahove  and 
below,  to  the  upper  deck  and  into  the  hold.  Down  the  hatch 
goes  a  dirty  stream  of  commissary  stores,  gun-carriages,  rifled 
cannon,  and  pressed  hay,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  cut-glass, 
gilt  mouldings,  and  mahogany.  The  third  mate,  with  voice 
coarse  and  deep  as  the  grating  of  ten-ton  packages  along  the 
skids,  orders  this  and  that,  or  bays  inarticulately  in  a  growl  at 
a  shirking  sailor. 

"Five  sergeants  in  our  company,  and  two  corporals  of  us, 
have  a  state-room  together, — perhaps  six  feet  by  eight.  Besides 
us,  two  officers'  servants  consider  that  they  have  a  right  here. 
Did  any  one  say  '  elbow-room  '  ? 

..."  The  keel  of  the  ship  grates  harshly  upon  the  hottom. 
The  captain  jumps  to  the  wheel,  and  it  is  about  immediately, 
until  land  fades  again,  and  it  is  once  more  'one  wide  water  all 
around  us.'  The  sun  sets  gloriously  behind  this  land  of  ro- 
mance. A  soft  crimson  haze  hangs  over  it,  and  smokes  up 
zenithward  like  rich  fumes  and  vapor  from  old  Ponce  de  Leon's 
fountain  of  youth.  A  splendor  of  cloud  and  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  west, — tall  buttressed  pillare  glowing  in  the  light  as 
if  the  powers  of  the  air  had  begun  to  paint  there  the  proud 
escutcheon  of  the  Spanish  kings.  In  another  moment  I  shall 
behold  the  crowned  shield  and  the  rampant  lions;  but  it  fades, 
and  now  to  the  eastward  rises  the  moon.  The  sky  to-night  is 
vapory,  with  fine,  clear  lines  of  azure  running  through  the 
vapor-like  veins, — veins  how  blue  and  deep,  as  if  filled  with 
the  blue  blood  of  the  true  hidalgos  of  Old  Castile !" 
Approacldng  J^ew  Orleans : 

"We  go  below  for  supper.  When  we  return  to  the  deck 
)iight  has  fallen,  and  in  front  we  can  just  begin  to  see  the 
lights  of  New  Orleans.  To  the  right  of  the  city,  in  the  heavens, 
glares  a  conflagration,  red  like  a  great  light  we  saw  on  the 
night  of  our  arrival  at  Ship  Island,  said  then  to  be  toward  Mo- 
bile, and  perhaps  the  signal-flre  of  the  enemy.  E.  and  I  sit  on 
the  paddle-box  watching  the  light, — the  hostile  city  in  chains 
and  pnfler  our  cannon.  Now  we  are  close  upon  it.  At  our 
side  li('s  the  '  North  Star,'  when  plunge  goes  the  anchor,  with 


its  riillliiig  ehiiiii,  ill  tweiily-live  fathoms  water.  All  is  mys- 
tery alioiit,  us  except  that  tlii'oiigli  the  iiigiit  t  Im  in  visible  city 
looks  at  us  thi'oiigli  i(,s  blinking  lights, — eyes  alone  visible, 
like  I  he  wolf  that  Putnam  followed  into  its  cavern.  The 
'  United  Slates,'  the  '  Uoardnian,'  and  other  vessels  of  the 
squadron  come  up.  The  fine  bund  of  the  41st,  on  th(!  '  Nortii 
Star,'  play  'Twinkling  stars  are  laughing,  love,'  and  other 
pi(?ces,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  transports.  One  of  our  fellows 
offers  to  '  swap  our  band  for  yours,'  which  goes  for  a  great  joke 
aboard  the  '  Illinois,'  we  being  rather  lame  in  point  of  music, 
— a  few  drums  and  fifes,  with  a  most  limited  repertoire  of 
tunes.  A  certain  creeper,  the  pest  of  camps  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  made  its  appearance  on  the  'Illinois,'  as  was  to  be 
expected,  and  been  the  staple  horror  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage.  Of  course  some  one  must  yell  out  the  inquiry  if  the 
41st  know  anything  about  them.  The  answer  conies  pealing 
back  across  the  water:  'We've  got  'em  with  U.  S.  marked  on 
their  backs.'    So  the  jokes  go  through  the  evening. 

"  I  sit  on  deck  beneath  a  June-like  sun.  A  crowd  have  as- 
sembled on  the  levee, — in  large  part,  of  contrabands.  Boys 
cry  the  papers  with  Gen.  Butler's  farewell.  Behind  me,  in  the 
river,  lie  the  'Hartford,'  with  Admiral  Farragut  on  board, 
the  'Mississippi,'  'Pensacola,'  and  the  smaller  gunboats.  In 
the  distance,  down  the  stream,  lie  two  French  war-ships,  and 
the  '  Kinaldo'  flying  the  cro.«s  of  St.  George.  Up-stream  lies 
a  steamer  with  the  flag  of  Spain, — swarthy  watchmen  on  the 
paddle-boxes,  the  space  over  the  forecastle  crowded  with  sailors 
of  the  same  hue.  There  are  but  few  merchant-ships,  and  little 
appearance  of  commercial  bustle.  Big  artillery-men  (artillery- 
men always  look  strong),  Boston  boys  in  red-trimmed  jackets, 
wheel  the  light  cannons  aboard  the  ship.  These  shining  pieces 
are  no  holiday  affairs,  that  never  go  out  of  the  arsenals  except 
on  Fourth  of  July  or  after  an  election,  and  then  only  to  belch 
harmless  discharges.  Each  one,  on  the  average,  has  probably 
killed  its  score  of  men,  and  wounded  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  as  many.  Smooth,  elegant,  polished,  quiet,  they  stand 
on  deck  like  elegant  French  swordsmen  I  have  read  of,  who 
go  with  dainty  rapiers,  almost  plaything-like,  soft  as  silk,  but 
dangerous  as  death. 

"  My  first  visit  to  the  hospital  put  me  face  to  face  with  its 
gloomiest  spectacles.  A  mail  had  come,  and  it  fell  to  me  to 
distribute  to  the  patients  their  letters.  I  had  been  giving  let- 
ters to  well  men,  had  my  own  pocket  full,  was  happy  m3'self, 
and  had  come  from  among  men  happy  as  men  ever  are ;  for  I 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  happiness  to  be  hidden  in  mail- 
bags.  I  rushed  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story  of  the 
building,  the  rooms  of  which  are  used  as  part  of  the  hospital. 
Two  or  three  doors  were  before  me.  I  opened  the  first,  and 
found  myself  alone  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse.  It  was  the 
body  of  a  man  who  had  died  the  night  before.  He  lay  in  full 
soldier's  dress,  decently-brushed  coat  with  military  buttons, — ■ 
'his  martial  cloak  around  him,' — and  with  a  white  cloth  cov- 
ering the  face.  He  was  buried  in  the  afternoon,  the  regiment, 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square,  solemnly  silent  while  the  ser- 
vice was  performed,  then  standing  reverently  while  the  body 
and  its  escort  with  the  muffled  drum  moved  to  the  burial.  I 
have  heard  of  the  '  wail'  of  the  fife,  but  never  made  it  real  to 
myself  until  then,  when  across  the  parade-ground,  down  the 
street,  then  from  the  distance,  came  the  notes  of  the  '  Dead 
March.' 

"  In  the  next  room  to  the  one  in  which  lay  the  corpse  the 
floor  was  covered  with  pale,  sick  men.  Now  they  have  rough 
bedsteads, — '  bunks,' — but  then  there  was  nothing  but  the  mat- 
tress under  them,  and  sometimes  only  the  blankets.  One  or 
two  attendants — as  many  as  could  be  spared  from  the  regiment 
— had  the  care  of  the  whole,  but  they  were  far  too  few.  One 
poor  man  was  in  a  sad  way  with  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
which  made  it  very  painful  for  him  to  stir,  and  at  the  same 
tilne  with  dysentery,  so  that  he  required  to  be  lifted  every  few 
minutes.    Palo,  forlorn  men,  away  from  friends,  tended  by 
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nurses  who  have  no  special  interest  in  them  and  are  over- 
worked, crouching,  wrapped  up  in  hlankets,  over  the  fire,  or 
stretched  out  on  a  floor.    God  pity  the  world  if  it  has  sights 
in  it  more  melancholy  than  a  military  hospital !  " 
Approacfiinp  Port  Hudson  : 

••  Boom !  go  the  far-away  guns.  We  are  moving  rapidly 
to  the  front :  so  the  other  regiments  and  the  stout  hatterymen 
And  the  yellow  cavalrymen  give  way  for  us,  cheering  us  on. 
Down  a  cross-road  toward  the  river  a  sweet  south  wind 
shaking  white  cloud-favors  in  heaven  at  us,  the  sun  smiling 
God-speed,  and  the  lady  rose-hushes,  from  fence-corners  like 
balconies,  showing  their  hlossom  handkerchiefs. 

"A  sweet  woodland  by-road  !  We  rush  forward  at  double- 
quick.  Ah,  here  is  war  indeed!  a  colonel  on  the  general's 
staff,  just  wounded  by  the  retreating  rebel  pickets,  lying  by 
the  roadside.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  on  an  extemporized 
litter  of  rails  as  he  lies  under  the  surgeon's  hands.  We  rush  by, 
— tramp  I  tramp  ! — at  the  double-quick,  and  he  pushes  himself 
up  a  little  with  his  hands,  so  that  we  can  see  his  pale  face,  just 
wounded  ahead  here  in  the  road  where  we  are  going. 

"  Cautiously,  hoys  !  A  few-  steps,  and  we  stumble  over  the 
handsome  horse  of  the  wounded  colonel,  dead  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  with  eight  bullets  in  him.  There,  too,  is  the  bloody 
bo^t  of  his  rider,  hastily  cut  off  after  the  wounding  was  accom- 
plished. A  company  are  detailed  as  flankers,  and  as  thej^  go 
through  the  wood  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  road  they  hear 
the  groans  of  other  wounded  men.  They  cannot  go  to  them, 
for  to  stop  would  be  to  expose  the  whole  flank  of  the  column 
to  danger. 

"  Now  we  pass  other  dead  horses  belonging  to  cavalrymen, 
which  were  shot  in  the  road  by  the  retreating  rebel  pickets. 
At  length  we  reach  a  fork  where  is  a  regiment  drawn  up,  and 
Gen.  Glover  sitting  on  horseback  with  his  stafl", — a  light-haired 
man,  with  face  sufficiently  resolute,  his  beard  cut  in  a  peak, 
and  wearing  a  cavalier-hat.  We  halt  only  for  a  moment.  The 
general's  pointing  hand  indicates  the  direction  we  are  to  take  ; 
so  down  we  go  through  a  wooded  road,  driving  before  us  the 
enemy's  pickets,  our  flankers  in  the  wood  seeing  them  mount 
their  horses  and  gallop  off  as  we  come  within  musket-range. 
Presently  we  go  by  their  camps,  where  they  have  cut  on  trees 
.some  defiance  or  warning  to  us  :  '  Beware,  Yankee  !  This  is  a 
hard  road  to  travel.' 

"  By  the  side  of  the  column  rides  an  officer  of  engineers, 
who  stops  every  now  and  then  to  note  a  by-path  or  prominent 
knoll,  or  draw  a  rough  plan  of  the  wood.  The  dust  has  hardly 
settled  yet  along  the  wood  from  the  tramp  of  their  retreating 
infantry.  AVe  press  on  close  behind,  until  at  length  the  column 
halts  close  within  range  of  the  Port  Hudson  batteries. 

"It  is  now  just  after  sunset.  I  hitch  my  cartridge-box  a 
little  off  my  shoulder  for  relief,  and  bathe  my  head  and  face 
in  a  roadside  pool.  At  the  head  of  the  column  spy-glasses 
are  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  officers.  What 
is  it  they  and  the  skirmishers  see  to  the  northward  and  westward 
from  the  bend  in  the  road  ?  If  we  camp  here  for  the  night,  we 
rank  and  file  will  go  forward  and  see  for  ourselves.  They  are 
the  outer  earthworks  of  the  rebel  stronghold.  As  the  dusk 
deepen?  the  column  turns,  and  back  we  go,  we  fellows  in  the 
very  heart  of  it,  the  crimson  stripes  of  the  standard  leaping 
and  flowing  out  above  us  like  currents  of  arterial  blood. 

"  We  fell  back  that  .Saturday  night  two  or  three  miles,  then 
camped  in  the  woods.  Later  a  battery  went  forward  to  a  posi- 
tion near  that  to  which  we  advanced,  and  fired  shells  for  a 
while  toward  the  rebel  intrenchrnents.  Our  blankets  and  bag- 
gage were  four  miles  behind.  W^e  hung  equipments  and  haver- 
sack-s  on  the  gun-stocks,  and,  wet  with  sweat,  lay  down  in  our 
clothes,  without  covering. 

'•  The  eyelids  shut  together  like  a  pair  of  scissors-blades  and 
cut  the  thread  of  consciousness  ;  hut  in  the  midst  of  my  dream- 
ing crash  after  crash  broke  upon  rny  ear  like  the  chorus  of 
doomsday.    We  all  jumped  to  our  posts,  for  we  thought  the 


hour  of  battle  bad  come.  I  looked  at  my  watch  by  the  light 
of  a  few  embers  :  it  was  half-past  eleven.  At  the  time  we  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  events  that  were  transpiring.  We 
know  now  that  it  was  the  fleet  just  passing  the  batteries,  and 
all  this  was  the  uproar  of  the  bombardment.  Through  the 
trees  to  the  westward  arose  the  flashes,  incessant,  like  the  wink- 
ing heat-lightning  of  a  hot  summer  evening.  Through  the 
air  rolled  reports,  now  isolated,  now  twenty  combining  in  a 
grand  crash,  now  a  continuous  roll  of  them, — a  thundering 
rub-a-dub,  as  if  the  giants  were  going  to  storm  heaven  again, 
and  were  beating  a  reveille  to  summon  every  gnome  and  all 
the  genii  and  each  slumbering  Titan  to  fall  in  for  a  charge. 
The  centre  of  the  regiment,  the  color-guard,  rested  in  the  road. 
The  pickets,  four  or  five  rods  off,  could  see  the  falling  bombs, 
the  streams  of  comet-like  rockets,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
shore-batteries  lit  up  by  the  cannon  flames.  It  went  on,  and  we 
sat  listening  with  our  hands  close  at  our  guns.  Then,  at  last, 
the  heavens  reddened  high  and  far  with  a  fiercer  and  steadier 
glare  that  moved  slowly  southward,  crimsoning  in  turn  the 
moss  and  old  scars  on  the  north,  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south- 
west of  the  tree-trunks.  Meantime  came  up  the  boom  of  can- 
non, slowly  receding  in  the  same  direction.  So  we  heard  the 
swan-song  of  the  stern  old  'Mississippi,'  abandoned,  beaten 
with  shot,  ragged  through  her  whole  frame  where  shells  had 
torn  and  burst.  On  that  night  a  freight  of  dead  men  were  on 
her  deck,  and  the  bodies  of  drowned  men  floated  about  her 
hoary  hull  for  retinue.  Then  came  a  crash, — a  light  making 
all  bright,  flung  back  from  the  burnished  gun-stocks,  from  the 
pool  by  the  roadside,  revealing  the  watching  soldiers  and  the 
slain  steeds  fallen  headlong  in  the  road  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp.  So  passed  the  veteran  ship  through  fire  and  earth- 
quake-shock to  an  immortality  in  history." 
On  tJic  battlefield  in  Louisiana: 

"  Presently  we  hear  the  sound  of  firing.  '  They  have  found 
them  again,'  I  say  to  the  color-sergeant  ;  and  we  look  off  over 
the  woods  to  where  the  white  cloud  of  the  discharge  can  be 
seen  rising  among  the  trees.  As  we  sweep  along  the  road 
toward  the  firing,  the  day  each  minute  becomes  more  and 
more  beautiful.  Each  minute,  too,  the  roar  of  cannon  is 
more  frequent,  and  becomes  mingled  at  last  with  sharp,  rattling 
volleys  of  small-arms. 

"  We  come  at  last  into  full  view  of  the  scene.  We  halt  in 
the  road;  and,  leaning  against  a  fence,  looking  southward 
through  the  rails,  the  whole  combat  is  visible  to  us,  who  are 
now  within  cannon-range.  We  look  down  a  gentle  slope. 
To  the  left  we  can  see  a  battery  posted,  which  fires  very  vigor- 
ously ;  then  bodies  of  infantry,  in  long,  dark  lines,  moving 
upon  an  open  field  in  front  of  a  wood.  In  the  lines  are  gaps, 
which  may  be  caused  by  moving  over  rough  ground  or  by  the 
plunge  of  shot  and  shell. 

"  To  the  right,  again,  we  can  see  bodies  of  troops  and  bat- 
teries. Hear  that  long  crash  of  musketry  !  each  individual 
discharge  so  blending  into  others  that  we  can  only  hear  one 
long  sound,  like  the  slow  fall  of  some  huge  tower.  It  is  a 
rebel  volley,  terribly  effective,  as  we  afterward  hear ;  and 
while  the  wind  bears  it  to  us  we  are  ordered  forward,  and 
presently  are  on  the  very  field. 

"Ambulance-men  with  stretchers  are  hurrying  across  the 
field  to  a  sugar-house  in  the  rear,  where  a  hospital  is  estab- 
lished. On  each  stretcher  is  a  wounded  man,  and  the  number 
of  these  make  it  certain  to  us  that  the  engagement  has  reached 
the  sad  dignity  of  a  pitched-battle.  We  are  passing  ammu- 
nition-wagons now ;  now  a  tree,  beneath  which  is  a  surgeon 
at  work ;  and  close  where  he  stands,  on  his  back,  stiff  and 
stark,  dead,  a  tall,  broad-chested  man  with  closed  eyes.  The 
column  files  to  the  right,  out  of  the  road,  and  we  stand  in 
line  of  battle  just  in  the  rear  of  the  action,  within  rifle-range 
of  the  woods  where  the  enemy  lie  concealed,  expecting  every 
moment  the  order  to  advance.  The  firing,  however,  slackens  ; 
and  presently  word  comes  that  the  enemy  are  withdrawing. 
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"  Botwooii  tli('ciil()r--c(>in|mii  y  iiiiil  tlic  next  company,  t.lii'ouffli 
tho  contro  of  our  line,  runs  IIk!  ciirl-tnick  down  into  tlio  field, 
nloni;-  wiiicli  is  now  constantly  passing  a  stream  of  wounded 
men  on  stretchers  or  su])porte(l  by  coinriidcis,  and  linos  of  rebel 
prisoners.  I  am  close  by,  and  can  bear  the  talk  of  a  sergeant, 
])loody,  but  able  to  walk,  who  is  glad  he  has  had  a  chaiuie  to 
do  some  service.  I  look,  too,  upon  the  ghastly  head  of  a 
young  liontonant  who  is  dying  upon  his  stretcher,  and  upon 
many  others.  Prisoners  come  in  by  squads,  sometimes  five  or 
six,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  ;  some  in  gray,  some  in  blue, 
some  in  faded  brown.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  an  intelligent, 
good-looking  face ;  more  often  the  features  are  unintelligent, — 
the  brutish  face  of  that  deteriorating  class,  the  '  white  trash.' 
Thus  we  stand  close  at  hand  to  sufi'ering  and  death. 

"The  pursuit  is  being  continued  down  the  road.  Hours 
pass,  and  we  still  remain  in  line.  We  cook,  eat,  and  sleep. 
I  get  out  my  portfolio  and  write  a  little.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  up  into  the  blue,  calm  sky  go  mighty  columns  of 
smoke,  with  deep  reports,  the  explosions  of  rebel  gunboats 
and  transports,  overtaken  in  the  Teche  by  the  victorious  army, 
and  blown  up  by  their  crews  as  they  flee.  Within  half  a 
dozen  rods  of  our  line  is  a  iield-hospital,  where  lie,  of  one 
New  York  regiment,  the  wounded  colonel,  the  dead  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, adjutant,  and  other  officers  and  men.  Of  other 
regiments,  too,  are  many  wounded,  Federal  and  rebel,  some 
dying  under  the  surgeons'  hands.  I  go  oyer  and  see  the 
writhing  wounded,  and  the  hospital  attendants  laying  out 
the  dead.  An  Irish  private  lies  close  by  the  straight  young 
adjutant,  whose  face  is  reverently  covered,  and  not  far  off  is 
a  rebel  covered  thick  with  his  own  gore.  Before  death  go 
down  all  distinctions  and  animosities. 

"  Does  it  not  seem,  when  the  experiences  are  so  out  of  the 
common  course  and  so  dreadful,  as  if  there  ought  to  be  some 
change  in  outward  circumstances  to  make  them  correspond  ? 
But  no  ;  it  was  a  perfect  summer  day,  an  almost  cloudless 
sky,  with  a  cool,  sweet  wind  coming  from  the  woods  where  the 
rebels  had  been  hidden, — ^the  woods  green  and  fresh  and  inno- 
cent as  if  they  were  only  a  haunt  for  fairies. 

"Toward  night  I  go  down  the  cart-path  to,the  actual  field, 
and  see  the  broken  muskets,  the  scattered  knapsacks  and  cloth- 
ing, the  furrows  where  the  enemy  lay,  the  bloody  pools  where 
the  dying  fainted,  the  burial-parties,  and  the  piles  of  distorted 
corpses  lying  by  the  trenches  just  dug  to  receive  them." 
In  the  hospital  : 

"At  Baton  Kouge  we  heard  first  of  the  sudden  investment 
of  Port  Hudson  by  Gen.  Banks,  and  that  very  day,  in  front  of 
the  beleaguered  fortress,  such  a  battle  was  threatened  as  the  de- 
partment had  never  known.  The  transports  were  all  detained 
to  wait  for  this  struggle,  and  even  the  sick  had  been  sent  up 
from  the  hospitals  to  do  duty  with  the  ambulances.  There 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  rejoin  the  regiment  for  some  days, 
so  I  went  to  the  medical  director :  '  I  am  So-and-so,  doctor,  on 
leave  of  absence ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  send  me  up  as  a 
nurse  till  I  can  rejoin  my  regiment.' 

"  That  night  I  went  to  'Springfield  Landing,'  three  miles 
below  the  grim,  hostile  batteries, — as  near  as  peaceful  vessels 
dare  go.  As  we  touched  land  at  midnight  the  air  was  full  of 
thunder,  and  whirling  among  the  stars  went  the  lighted  fuses 
of  the  slow-revolving  bombs,  high  up  toward  the  zenith,  then 
dropping  through  a  long,  fire-lit  arch  to  a  deep  explosion, — all 
this,  now  close  at  hand,  what  we  had  been  hearing  on  the  re- 
mote bayou,  fifty  miles  away." 
Battle  : 

"A  formidable  battery  of  ship's  guns  has  opened,  within  a 
few  days,  not  far  from  us.  My  first  visit  to  it  was  in  tho 
evening.  Bivins  and  I  slung  our  canteens  (for  wo  never  miss 
an  opportunity  of  going  for  water),  and  started  down  the 
blind,  obstructed  cart-track  which  leads  out  of  the  woods. 
Every  few  minutes  came  in  the  heavy  crash  of  the  Dahlgrens 
we  were  going  to  see,  and  the  lighter  reports  of  guns  farther 


oir.  We  were  soon  out  on  Ihc  jilain  where  the  battery  is 
placed.  To  the  right  oC  it  run  u  Inidge,  behind  which, 
Hcroencd  fVotri  the;  I'eljcl  i-illi'inen,  lay  a  regiment  stationed 
there  to  j)rotect  the  guns  against  a  sudden  dash  of  tho  enemy. 

"  It  is  now  quite  dark,  but  in  the  starlight  we  can  see  tho 
outlines  of  the  sandwork  behind  whi('h  the  guns  an;  ranged. 
The  rebel  intrenchments  are  from  a  quarter  to  a  lialf-mile 
away  in  front  of  us.  We  can  see  three  or  four  large  fires 
burning  within  them.  Volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  roll  up 
among  the  trees,  and  the  soldiers  about  us  think  they  can 
make  out  the  figures  of  men  standing  by  the  glare.  As  often 
as  once  a  minute,  from  tho  east,  where  lies  a  huge  New  York 
battery,  from  the  right,  which  Weit/.el  holds, — or  over  on 
the  opposite  side  from  us,  where  lies  the  fleet  in  the  river, 
as  often  as  once  in  a  minute,  like  heat-lightning, — flashes  a 
cannon  ;  then,  in  a  few  seconds,  comes  the  roar  ;  then  another 
light  within  the  fortress  as  the  shell  explodes. 

"  Now  a  '  Dahlgren'  in  our  battery  here  is  discharged. 
How  fierce  and  sullen  I  I  must  have  a  nearer  view  ;  so  I 
make  my  way  in  behind  the  earthwork  itself,  and  stand  with 
the  sailors  who  are  detached  from  duty  on  shipboard  to  man- 
age these  great  fellows.  Each  gun  stands  on  a  broad  platform, 
sloping  from  rear  to  front  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  the  piece 
from  sending  it  too  far  back.  They  are  a  part  of  the  broad- 
side of  the  Richmond,  and  have  already  done  good  service  at 
the  taking  of  the  forts  and  the  running  of  the  Port  Hudson 
batteries  in  March. 

"  '  Ready  there  at  No.  2  !'  says  the  officer  in  charge.  The 
crew  of  '  No.  2'  stand  back,  and  1  brace  myself  for  the  con- 
cussion. A  sailor  jerks  a  lanyard,  and  it  is  done.  It  is  no 
light  field-piece,  remember,  but  one  of  war's  grimmest  mon- 
sters. Clash  go  my  teeth  together  ;  my  bones  almost  rattle  ; 
then  follows  the  hungry,  ravening  shriek  of  the  shell,  which 
breaks  forth  like  a  horrible  bird  of  prey  to  devour  the  whole 
world.  It  sweeps  hoarsely  'toward  the  enemy's  line  ;  then 
I  hear  it  go  'thud-thud!'  through  some  obstruction.  In  a 
moment  the  air  beyond  is  lit  up  with  its  bursting,  and  the 
sound  roars  back  to  us, — to  us,  now  enveloped  in  the  sulphure- 
ous cloud  that  wraps  the  whole  neighborhood." 
The  attack  : 

"  Before  dark  we  were  ordered  into  line  and  stacked  our 
arms.  Each  captain  made  a  little  speech :  '  No  talking  in 
the  ranks  ;  no  flinching.  Let  every  one  see  that  his  canteen 
is  full,  and  that  he  has  hard  bread  enough  for  a  day.  That 
is  all  you  will  carry  besides  gun  and  equipments.' 

"  We  left  the  guns  in  stack,  polished  and  ready  to  be  caught 
on  the  instant,  and  lay  down  under  the  trees.  At  midnight 
came  the  cooks  with  coffee  and  warm  food.  Soon  after  came 
the  order  to  move  ;  then  slowly,  and  with  many  halts,  nearly 
four  hundred  strong,  we  took  up  our  route  along  the  wood- 
paths. 

"  Many  other  regiments  were  also  in  motion.  The  forest  was 
full  of  Rembrandt  pictures  :  a  bright  blaze  under  a  tree,  the 
faces  and  arms  of  soldiers  all  aglow  about  it ;  the  wheel  of  an 
army-wagon  or  the  brass  of  a  cannon  lit  up ;  then  the  gloom 
of  the  wood,  and  the  night  shutting  down  upon  it. 

"  At  length  it  was  daybreak,  and  with  every  new  shade  of 
light  in  the  east  a  new  degree  of  energy  was  imparted  to  the 
cannonade.  As  we  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  it  was  war 
on  all  sides.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  in  motion  again. 
We  crossed  a  little  bridge  over  a  brook  thickly  covered  with 
cotton,  to  conceal  the  tramp  of  men  and  noise  of  wheels, 
climbed  a  steep  pitch,  and  entered  a  trench  or  military  road 
cut  through  a  ravine,  passing  some  freshly-made  rifle-pits  and 
batteries.  We  are  now  only  screened  from  the  rebel  works  by 
a  thin  hedge.  Here  the  rifle-balls  began  to  cut  keen  and  sharp 
through  the  air  about  us,  and  tho  cannonade,  as  tho  oast  now 
began  to  redden,  reached  its  height, — a  continued,  deafening 
U])roar,  hurling  the  air  against  one  in  great  waves  till  it  felt 
almost  like  a  wall  of  rubber,  bounding  and  rebounding  from 
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the  body, — the  great  guns  of  the  •  Richmond, '  the  siege-Par- 
rotts,  the  smaller  lield-hatteries,  and,  through  all,  the  bursting 
of  the  shells  within  the  rebel  lines  and  the  keen,  deadly 
whistle  of  well-aimed  bullets.  A  few  rods  down  the  mili- 
tary road  the  column  paused.  The  work  of  death  had  be- 
gun, for  ambulance-men  were  bringing  back  the  wounded, 
and,  almost  before  we  had  time  to  think  we  were  in  danger,  I 
saw  one  of  our  men  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  his  comrades, 
shot  dead  through  the  chest.  The  banks  of  the  ravine  rose  on 
either  side  of  the  road  in  which  we  had  halted ;  but  just  here 
the  trench  made  a  turn,  and  in  front,  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  hundred  yards,  we  could  plainly  see  the  rebel  rampart,  red 
in  the  morning  light  as  with  blood,  and  shrouded  in  white 
vapor  along  the  edge,  as  the  sharpshooters  behind  kept  up  an 
incessant  discharge.  I  believe  I  felt  no  sensation  of  fear,  nor 
do  I  think  those  about  me  did. 

••  Our  brigadier  is  with  us  at  the  front ;  and  now,  calling 
the  colonel,  the  two  soldierly  figures  climb  the  bank  of  the 
ravine  and  take  a  narrow  survey  of  the  ground.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  order  comes.  'We  are  to  move  up  this  rough  path 
to  the  right,  then  advance  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
into  the  open  space  before  the  fortifications,  deploying  as 
skirmishers  meanwhile,  and  making  our  way  through  the 
fire  to  a  closer  position.  "VTe  climb  up  the  path.  I  go  with 
my  rifle  between  W*  and  H.*,  keeping  nearest  to  the  former, 
who  carries  the  national  flag.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  column 
has  ascended  and  is  deploying  in  a  long  line,  under  the  col- 
onel s  eye.  on  the  open  ground.  The  rebel  engineers  are  most 
skillful  fellows.  Between  us  and  the  brown  earth-heap  which 
we  are  trying  to  gain  to-day  the  space  is  not  wide,  but  it  is  cut 
up  in  every  direction  with  ravines  and  gullies.  These  were 
covered,  until  the  parapet  was  raised,  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber;  but  now  it  has  all  been  cut  down,  so  that  in  every 
direction  the  fallen  tops  of  large  trees  interlace,  trunks  block 
up  every  passage,  and  brambles  are  growing  over  the  whole. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  advance  in  line  of  battle :  it  seems 
almost  out  of  the  question  to  advance  in  Miy  order  ;  but  the 
word  is  given,  'Forward!"  and  on  we  go.  Know  that  this 
whole  space  is  swept  by  a  constant  patter  of  balls  ;  it  is  really 
a  •  leaden  rain.'  "We  go  crawling  and  stooping  ;  but  now  and 
then  before  us  rises  in  plain  view  the  line  of  earthworks, 
smoky  and  sulphureous  with  volleys ;  while  all  about  us  fall 
the  balls,  now  sending  a  lot  of  little  splinters  from  a  stump, 
now  knocking  the  dead  wood  out  of  the  old  tree-trunk  that  is 
sheltering  me,  now  driving  up  a  cloud  of  dust  from  a  little 
knoll,  or  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  weed  just  under  the  hand 
as  with  an  invisible  knife.  I  see  one  of  our  best  captains  car- 
ried off  the  field  mortally  wounded,  shot  through  both  lungs, 
— straight,  bright-eyed,  though  so  sadly  hurt, — supported  by 
two  of  his  men  ;  and  now,  almost  at  my  side,  in  the  color- 
company,  one  soldier  is  struck  in  the  hand  and  another  in  the 
leg.  'Forward!'  is  the  order.  We  all  stoop,  but  the  colonel 
does  not  stoop ;  he  is  as  cool  as  he  was  in  his  tent  last  night 
when  I  saw  him  drink  iced  lemonade.  He  turns  now  to  ex- 
amine the  ground,  then  faces  back  again  to  direct  this  or 
that  flank.  W.  springs  from  cover  to  cover,  and  I  follow 
close  after  him.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  the  flag  along ;  it 
cannot  l>e  carried  in  the  air,  and  we  drag  it  and  pass  it  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  brambles,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
its  folds.  The  line  pauses  a  moment.  Capt.  Morton,  who  has 
ri.sen  from  a  sick-bed  to  hie  with  his  command,  is  coolly  caution- 
ing his  company.  The  right  wing  is  to  remain  in  reserve,  while 
the  left  pushes  still  farther  forward.  The  major  is  out  in  front 
of  us  now.  He  stands  upon  a  log  which  bridges  a  ravine, — a 
plain  mark  for  the  sharpshooters,  who  overlook  the  position 
not  only  from  the  parapet,  but  from  the  tall  trees  within  the 
rebel  works.  Presently  we  move  on  again  through  brambles 
and  under  charred  trunks,  tearing  our  way  and  pulling  after 
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us  the  colors  ;  creeping  on  our  bellies  across  exposed  ridges, 
where  bullets  hum  and  sing  like  stinging-bees ;  and  right  in 
plain  view  the  ridge  of  earth,  its  brow  white  with  incessant 
volleys. 

"  Down  this  slope,  and  it  will  do.  The  color-guard  is  some 
rods  in  advance  of  the  company,  and  many  pause.  I  hear  cheer- 
ing. A  ridge  hides  the  space  in  front  of  the  works  from  which 
it  comes,  and  I  tell  W.  I  must  creep  up  and  see  the  charge. 

"  '  Better  not,'  he  says.  '  We  will  go  where  our  duty  lies, 
but  we  had  better  run  no  risk  beyond  that.' 

"He  is  wiser  than  I.  While  bespeaks  I  have  partially 
raised  myself  to  climb  forward  to  the  point  of  view.  Balls 
are  striking  close  by  me.  I  have  become  a  mark  to  sharp- 
shooters in  the  trees,  and  lie  down  again  to  be  safe. 

"  The  color-guard  are  under  orders  not  to  fire  except  when 
the  colors  are  specially  threatened.  My  piece  is  loaded  and 
capped,  but  I  can  only  be  shot  at  without  returning  the  dis- 
charge. Down  into  our  little  nook  now  come  tumbling  a 
crowd  of  disorganized,  panting  men.  They  are  part  of  a  New 
York  regiment,  who,  on  the  crest  just  over  us,  have  been 
meeting  with  very  severe  loss.  They  say  their  dead  and  dying 
are  heaped  up  there. 

"We  believe  it,  for  we  can  hear  them,  they  are  so  near; 
indeed,  some  of  those  who  come  stumbling  down  are  wounded  ; 
some  have  their  gunstocks  broken  by  shot  and  the  barrels 
bent,  while  they  are  unharmed. 

"They  are  frightened  and  exhausted,  and  stop  to  recover 
themselves  ;  but  presently  their  officers  come  up  and  order 
them  forward  again.  From  time  to  time  afterward  wounded 
men  crawl  back  from  their  position  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
where  we  are, — one  shot  through  the  ankles,  who,  however, 
can  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  one  in  the  hand  ;  one  with 
his  blouse  all  torn  about  his  breast,  where  a  ball  has  struck 
him,  yet  he  can  creep  away." 
Jn  the  sap  : 

"You  shall  go  with  me  into  this  outmost  sap  and  know 
what  sights  and  sounds  it  is  our  business  now  to  be  familiar 
with.  Into  this  sap  I  am  obliged  to  go  three  times  a  day  for 
my  rations,  out  of  the  retreat  of  the  colors.  First  we  must 
creep  out  of  our  ravine  through  the  top  of  this  prostrate  tree, 
whose  boughs  catch  our  clothing  ;  then  up  by  the  charred 
trunk,  the  feet  slipping  in  the  mud.  Your  head  now  comes 
within  the  range  of  riflemen  in  the  trees  over  there.  Some- 
times they  are  in  the  trees,  though  not  always.  A  few  steps 
more,  and  we  come  within  full  range  from  the  parapet ;  but  do 
not  stop  to  look.  Stoop  as  low  as  you  can,  and  run.  This 
stump  will  shelter  you, — pitted  with  the  striking  of  balls 
against  it,  as  if  it  had  the  smallpox  when  a  sapling.  When 
you  have  caught  your  breath,  run  for  that  trunk.  It  is  an 
ugly  one  to  get  over,  for  it  is  breast-high,,  and  one's  whole 
body  has  to  come  into  the  enemy's  view.  Once  over  this,  and 
the  road  is  smoother.  We  soon  gain  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
and  are  comparatively  safe.  The  other  day  I  was  twice  shot  at 
while  passing  the  space  we  have  just  been  over.  I  do  not  know 
how  near  the  bullets  came ;  only  the  first  seemed  as  if  it  were 
sweeping  my  legs  off  at  the  knee  with  its  sharp  rush.  I  stooped 
and  labored  through  the  brush,  when  the  second  came  cold 
along  the  length  of  my  spine  just  above  the  vertebrae.  We 
are  to  have  a  better  road,  however.  One  of  Co.  E  has  just  been 
shot  through  the  head — dead  in  an  instant — here,  and  we  are 
to  have  a  protected  passage-way. 

"  Down  this  little  gully,  and  we  enter  the  beginning  of  the 
sap  at  the  end  of  the  military  road.  Behind  the  angle,  just 
back  there,  is  the  station  of  the  ambulance-men.  They  wait 
there  day  and  night  with  stretchers  ready.  These  stretchers 
are  now  all  blood-stained.  Three  or  four  a  day  out  of  the  brig- 
ade and  working-party  are  carried  out.    The  ambulance-corps 

is  made  up  largely  of  the  musicians,  but  music   We  never 

hear  it  now,  not  even  the  drum  and  fife.  It  is  too  stern  a  time 
for  that. 
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"Wo  pass  oul  iiilii  tlir  Slip.  lliTO  is  111!'  iniisl  (lani;i'i-(ius 
point  of  all,  just  ul  llic  cut  rancid,  wliurci  tlic;  lirst,  iniui  IVdin  our 
regiment  was  Idllcil  llu^  diiy  of  tlio  assault.  You  seo  liow  tlio 
rebel  parapet  coiiiiimiKls  it.  We  are  going  considerably  n(!arer 
to  it,  but  we  sliall  b(!  blotter  Kboltcircd.  'Tis  just  in  front,  witli 
an  old  .shot-pierced  building  behind  it,  and  white  sand-bags 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  lawny  slope.  That  old  building  nui/hi 
be  a  ruinous  mill,  and  those  bags  mUiht  be  grist  laid  out 
there  along  the  wall  until  the  miller  was  ri^ady  for  it,  but 
every  bag  or  two  there  is  a  sliarp-t^yed  M  ississijipian  with 
his  rifle  pointed  through  some  chink.  Lot  us  go  at  a  good 
pace,  so  that  no  one  of  those  fellows  will  have  a  chance  to 
'  draw  a  bead'  on  either  of  us.  The  trench  goes  under  a  large 
trunk,  stretching  from  bank  to  bank,  and  from  here  we  are 
tolerably,  safe.  Only  tolerably,  for  the  other  day,  close  by 
here,  one  of  our  company  was  hit  in  the  face  by  a  glancing 
hall ;  and  Sergt.  Bennett,  of  Co.  K,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  one  of  our  own  shells,  which  flew  back  into 
our  lines  from  over  the  rebel  parapet,  where  the  shell  ex- 
ploded. We  are  coming  close,  you  see.  Climb  a  steep  pitch 
now,  and  we  reach  the  station  of  Co.  D.  The  sap  is  here 
about  six  feet  wide  and  four  deep,  dug  out  of  the  hard  soil, 
the  dirt  being  thrown  out  on  the  side  toward  the  enemy, 
forming  a  bank  rising  about  five  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
therefore  about  nine  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
Here  now  are  our  boys,  the  few  that  are  left, — barely  twenty. 
Along  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  earth  logs  are  placed,  into  the 
under  side  of  which  notches  are  cut  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  feet,  leaving,  between  the  earth  below  and  the  timber 
above,  a  loop-hole  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  for  the  men 
to  fire  through.  McG.  has  just  sprung  down  after  discharg- 
ing his  piece.  Before  he  loads  again  let  us  climb  up  and  take 
a  view  of  the  world  throvigh  the  hole.  Carefully  !  Lay  your 
body  up  against  the  steeply-sloping  bank,  resting  your  feet 
on  the  edge  of  the  sap.  By  all  means  take  care  that  the  top 
of  your  head  does  not  project  above  the  narrow  timber.  Your 
face  is  at  the  hole  now.  From  the  outside  a  groove  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  thick  bank,  then  comes  the  open  air,  and 
opposite  you,  within  call  easily  enough,  is  the  deadly  ridge, — 
the  two  or  three  tents  behind  it,  the  old  ruinous  chimneys, 
the  one  or  two  shattered  buildings,  so  near  you  can  plainly 
see  threads,  and  bricks,  and  splinters.  Do  not  look  long. 
Every  yard  (perhaps  the  intervals  are  less)  behind  the  sand- 
hags  there  is  a  rifleman.  Mellen,  of  Co.  F,  has  just  been 
shot  while  aiming  his  piece  through  one  of  these  holes.  The 
ball  entered  through  the  hole,  hit  the  band  of  his  gun,  then 
the  lock,  splintering  wood  and  steel,  then  crashed  in  through 
his  chest. 

"  You  duck  your  head  now  as  the  balls  whistle  over.  It  is 
a  marvelous  sound,  but  you  would  soon  get  over  that  here. 
They  go  with  a  hundred  different  sounds  through  the  air,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape,  size,  and  velocity  of  the  projectile.  Two 
strike  the  bank.  It  is  like  two  quick  blows  of  a  whiplash. 
That  went  overhead,  sharp  as  the  cut  of  a  cimeter ;  another 
goes  with  a  long  moan,  then  drops  into  the  earth  with  a  '  thud  I' 
It  comes  from  some  more  distant  point,  and  is  nearly  spent. 
A  shot  comes  from  some  great  gun  in  the  rear, — an  earthquake 
report,  then  the  groaning,  shuddering  rush  of  the  shell,  as  if 
the  air  were  sick  and  tired  of  them  and  it  was  too  much  to  be 
borne  that  they  should  be  so  constantly  sent. 

"But  let  us  go  out  to  the  end  of  the  sap.  We  pass  the 
young  captain  of  engineers  who  is  in  charge  here, — a  pleasant, 
active  young  fellow,  who  nods  back  to  us  as  we  give  him  the 
salute.  We  make  several  turns,  and  presently  are  at  the  end. 
Negroes  arc  making  the  trench  here  wider.  We  push  through 
them  to  the  cotton-stufl'ed  hogshead  at  the  extremity.  They 
roll  this  forward  a  foot  or  two,  then  dig  out  behind  it,  and  so 
on.  A  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  a  negro  have  just  been  shot 
here.  From  this  crevice  we  can  get  a  peep.  Is  it  not  near  V 
You  can  easily  throw  a  hard  tack  across.   Looking  back  on  to 


a  sidoliill,  wo  cati  s(h'  som(!  of  the  old  wreck  of  the  assault, — a 
rusty  gun  or  two,  muddy  cquipmc^nts,  and  there  a  skeleton. 
Home  regiments  got  very  near  on  the  14th.  Close  by  runs  the 
little  dis\jsed  path,  among  weeds  and  wild-flowers,  along  which, 
before  we  came,  the  garrison  used  to  go  from  their  works  to 
the  road.  It  looks  innocent  as  tli(!  path  up  I'oeomtuc,  but 
what  a  way  of  death  it  would  be  to  him  who  should  go  out  of 
the  sap  and  try  to  walk  in  it!  Our  boys  in  the  saj)  have  dis- 
tinguished company.  Almost  every  day  (l<!ii.  Banks  comes 
through, — sometimes  with  (juito  a  retinue,  sometimes  only 
with  Gen.  Stone. 

"  '  Well,  bf)ys,  how  do  yon  stand  it?'  said  he  the  othiir  day 
to  our  men. 

"  '  Arrah,  now,  yor  honor,'  said  Pat  O'Toole,  '  we're  nearly 
dead  intirely  for  the  want  of  whisk;/.^  " 

One  more  extract,  and  we  close  the  sketch.  After  the  sur- 
render the  troops  visited  Port  Hudson  and  the  grounds  lying 
between  the  hostile  lines.  On  the  first  day  the  "  color-guard" 
visited  the  salient  in  front  of  where  the  .52d  had  lain  for  twenty- 
five  days  breasting  the  fiery  storm  of  war.  In  speaking  of 
his'  second  visit  to  another  portion  of  the  rebel  lines,  Mr. 
Hosmer  says : 

"The  'citadel'  at  the  southern  end  of  the  intrenchments 
was  the  goal  of  an  excursion  on  the  day  following.  It  was  a 
walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Here  the  siege-operations  had 
been  of  greater  magnitude  than  at  our  approach.  The  effects 
of  the  enormous  artillery  of  the  fleet  appeared  as  they  could 
not  be  seen  elsewhere.  Here,  too,  the  rebels  had  placed  along 
the  bluff  their  most  formidable  guns, — the  mouths  that  had 
spoken  so  thunderously  the  doom  of  the  '  Mississippi,'  stranded 
on  the  shore  opposite  there  that  night  in  March  when  we  lis- 
tened in  the  woods.  We  found  great  cavities  where  the  large 
bombs  had  exploded.  If  the  earth  was  soft,  it  is  not  ex- 
aggerating much  to  say  that  these  were  large  enough  for  cel- 
lars to  small  houses.  If  the  earth  was  hard,  they  were  large 
enough  to  make  rifle-pits  for  a  soldier.  We  came  to  smooth 
round  holes,  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter,  bored  down  into  the 
earth  out  of  sight.*  I  thought  at  first  they  were  ventilators 
to  some  deep  bomb-proof  or  subterranean  passage  of  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  too  numerous  and  too  irregularly  disposed  for 
that.  They  were  made  by  descending  shot.  Presently  we 
found  some  projectiles, — gigantic  bolts  of  iron  two  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  thick,  and  cone-shaped  at  one  end.  .  We 
could  not  begin  to  lift  them,  nor  many  of  the  fragments  of 
the  exploded  shells. 

"  The  shells  were  the  missiles  whose  wonderful  flight  I  had 
watched  so  often,  alone,  at  midnight,  from  the  top  of  the  slope 
above  the  ravine  of  the  color-guard.  The  southern  horizon 
would  light  up  with  the  wide-spreading  glare  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  then  came  the  majestic  planetary  sweep  of  the  as- 
cending bomb,  revealed  by  its  revolving  fuse,  far  into  the 
zenith,  the  deep,  swinging  roar,  the  stern  music  of  the  rush- 
ing sphere ;  then  the  awful  fall  from  the  perihelion  of  its  tre- 
mendous orbit,  and  the  earthquake  crash  at  last.  In  such 
manner  once,  perhaps,  a  circling  world  with  fire-charged 
heart  burst  into  the  asteroids. 

"  As  we  approached  the  southern  defenses,  we  found  them  to 
be  evidently  of  older  construction  and  more  formidable  charac- 
ter than  those  we  had  before-seen.  The  citadel  was  an  outly- 
ing work  in  front  of  a  double  or  triple  line  of  parapets.  Less 
than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  opposite,  across  a  depression,  was  a 
seventeen-gun  battery  of  ours,  which  had  added  its  force  to 
that  of  the  fleet.  From  this  battery  toward  the  river  ran  a 
trench  perhaps  forty  rods  in  length.  Opening  from  the  trench, 
a  zigzag  sap  approached  the  citadel,  so  dug  that  troops  could 
come  up  to  its  walls  without  exposure.  The  approach  touched 


*  A  rebel  surgeon,  Dr.  Boyd,  taken  prtsonor  during  tlio  siogo  of  Vioksburg, 
stated  tliat  he  had  seeu  tliose  holes  made  by  heavy  sliolls  from  ttie  mortar  fleet 
that  extended  into  the  ground  sixteen  feet  by  actual  measurement. 
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the  liostile  parapet,  and  ended  iu  a  mine  which  was  nearly 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  and  ran — a  deep,  re- 
sounding cavern — far  under  the  feet  of  the  defenders.  It  was 
designed,  by  means  of  this,  to  blow  this  whole  part  of  the  fort- 
ifications into  the  air. 

•■The  clash  of  the  hostile  forces  here  had  been  tremendous. 
It  was  impossible  to  think  of  the  Xorthern  power  except  as  a 
terrible  fiery  tide,  which,  responding  to  some  tempest-breathing 
of  Gx>d.  had  hurled  itself  upon  this  outpost.  I  came  when  the 
storm  was  gone,  and  could  see  the  mark  of  the  sublime  impact. 
The  sea  had  torn  its  rugged  zigzag  way  through  the  bosom  of 
the  hiU  and  plain,  dashed  against  battlement  and  cliff",  and 
reared  at  the  base^  until  it  had  hollowed  out  for  itself  deep, 
penetrating  channels.  Everywhere  it  had  scattered  its  fiery 
spume.  Within  the  citadel  lay  siege-guns  and  field-pieces 
broken  and  dented  by  blows  mightier  than  those  of  trip-ham- 
mers ;  wheels  torn  to  bits ;  solid  oaken  beams  riven  as  by  light- 
ning ;  stubborn  parapets  dashed  through  almost  as  a  locomo- 
tive's plow  dashes  through  a  snow-drift, — these  and  the  bloodj' 
garments  of  men." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

57TH  AND  61ST  EEGIMENTS  ARTILLERY  AND 
CAVALRY. 

Quite  a  number  of  men  enlisted  in  these  regiments  from  the 
county  of  Hampden,  though  there  was  no  full  company  from 
the  county. 

The  oTth  was  organized  at  AVorcester  as  the  2d  Veteran 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
of  18ti:i-6-lr.  It  left  the  State  for  the  field  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1804,  though  not  fully  organized,  and  with  one  company  (H) 
unarmed. 

The  regiment  arrived  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  was  assigned  to  the  9th  Army  Corps.  It  crossed 
the  Rapidan  on  the  oth  of  May,  and  at  once  became  engaged 
in  the  Wilderness  battles,  and  in  that  of  the  6th  sustained  a 
loss  of  251  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Among  the 
wounded  was  Col.  Bartlett.  Again,  in  the  action  of  the  24th, 
the  regiment  suffered  severely,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Chandler  was 
taken  prisoner. 

On  the  loth  of  June  the  regiment  crossed  the  James  River, 
and  encamped  within  sight  of  Petersburg.  About  sunset  on 
the  17th  of  June  the  3d  Division,  9th  Corps,  with  which  the 
;j7th  was  connected,  carried  the  rebel  works  with  the  bayonet. 
The  loss  was  5  officers  and  41  men,  and  among  the  wounded 
of  the  57th  was  Capt.  J.  M.  Tucker. 

In  the  bloody  affair  known  as  the  action  of  the  "crater," 
on  the  30th  of  June,  the  regiment  was  in  the  assault  which 
followed  the  springing  of  the  mine  under  the  rebel  works. 
The  "crater"  was  occupied  by  the  57th  and  other  regiments, 
and  the  men  were  so  crowded  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  to 
advantage,  but  they  maintained  the  position  against  every  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  regain  it  until  the  repulse  of  the  4th 
(colored)  Division  of  the  9th  Corps,  which  fell  back  upon  the 
troops  already  thronging  the  covered-way,  and  brought  on  the 
greatest  confusion.  A  terrible  charge  of  the  rebel  infantry 
followed,  and  the  affair,  which  promised  so  much  in  the  be- 
ginning, ended  in  disaster  and  defeat. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  57th  numbered  7 
officers  and  91  enlisted  rnen,  of  whom  6  officers  and  45  men 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  and  the  national  standard 
of  the  regiment  was  lost  in  the  meZ«e. 

Maj.  Prescott  and  Capts.  Howe  and  Dresser  were  killed, 
Lifeuts.  Barton  and  Anderson  wounded,  and  Lieut.  Reed  miss- 
ing. The  remnant  of  the  regiment  was  left  in  command  of 
Lieut.  Albert  Doty. 

From  July  31st  to  August  18th  the  regiment  was  on  duty  in 
the  trenches,  and  in  that  period  lost  five  enlisted  men,  killed 
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and  wounded.  On  the  19th  of  August  it  took  part  in  the 
operations  on  the  Weldon  Railway,  and  in  a  fight  of  an  hour's 
duration  lost  15  men  out  of  a  total  of  4G,  or  33  per  cent. 

The  regiment  was  again  engaged  on  the  30th  of  October 
near  the  Pegram  House,  losing  several  men.  Lieut.-Col. 
Tucker  was  now  in  command.  It  was  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment against  the  South  Side  Railway,  and  again  on  the  Wel- 
don road  on  the  9th  and  12th  of  December. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  2oth  of  March,  1805,  it  was 
in  the  lines  before  Petersburg,  with  the  single  exception  of 
making  a  reconnoissance  on  the  Weldon  Railway  under  Gen. 
Warren. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  57th  was  engaged  in  the  action 
with  the  rebel  Gen.  Gordon's  corps,  during  which  Sergt.-Maj. 
Pinkham  captured  the  colors  of  the  57th  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  regiment  entered  Petersburg,  and 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  picket  duty  on  the  roads  until 
toward  the  last  of  April,  when  it  proceeded  with  the  9th 
Corps  to  Washington,  where  it  remained  on  duty  in  and 
around  the  city  until  August,  when  it  was  sent  home  and  dis- 
charged at  Readville  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  The  59th  was 
consolidated  with  this  regiment,  June  20,  1865. 

The  services  performed  by  the  57th,  and  the  losses  and 
hardships  endured,  were  most  remarkable,  considering  the 
time  of  its  service.  Among  those  who  fell,  none  were  more 
sincerely  lamented  than  Maj.  James  Doherty,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  25th  of  March,  1865,  while  gallantly 
encouraging  his  men. 

The  61st  Regiment  was  organized  in  October  as  a  battalion 
of  five  companies  at  Galloupe's  Island,  Boston  Harbor.  On 
the  7th  of  October  it  embarked  for  the  field,  and  reached  City 
Point,  Va.,  on  the  12th,  where  it  was  immediately  assigned 
to  duty  with  Gen.  Benham's  engineer  brigade  in  erecting  forti- 
fications, where  it  continued  until  the  10th  of  November.  It 
was  then  advanced  toward  Prince  George's  Court-House,  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  defenses  of  City  Point,  where  it  re- 
mained on  picket-duty  until  the  10th  of  December.  Here  the 
sixth  company  joined  the  battalion. 

Leaving  this  position,  the  brigade  was  moved  to  the  lines  to 
the  left  of  Port  Sedgwick  (commonly  called  Fort  Hell),  which 
it  held  until  the  12th  of  December,  when  it  was  ordered  back 
to  its  old  camp  at  City  Point. 

This  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  desperate  fight  about  Fort 
Sedgwick  (Hell)  on  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  and  when  the  rebels 
forced  a  portion  of  the  9th  Corps  from  Fort  Mahone,  the  61st 
retook  the  work  in  a  furious  charge  with  the  bayonet,  losing 
35  men  in  the  encounter. 

The  regiment  was  honored  with  a  number  of  brevet  pro- 
motions for  gallant  conduct.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  was  sent 
in  charge  of  the  late  army  of  Gen.  Ewell  to  City  Point.  On 
the  1st  of  May  it  marched  for  Washington.  The  original 
companies  were  discharged  at  Readville,  June  17.  The  re- 
maining companies  were  mustered  out  on  the  1st  of  August. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  there  were  many  men 
from  Hampden  County  in  other  organizations.  Cos.  A  and 
H,  of  the  8th  Infantry, — one  hundred  days'  men, — were  from 
Springfield,  and  Co.  H,  of  the  8th  Infantry, — nine  months' 
men, — was  partly  from  Springfield. 

ARTILLERY. 

Co.  I,  of  the  3d  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery,  was  mostly  re- 
cruited at  Springfield.  The  company  was  on  detached  service 
during  its  term  of  enlistment.  The  following  sketch  of  its 
services  is  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Michie,  chief-engineer  De- 
partment of  Virginia : 

"Co.  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Maj. -Gen.  Butler,  com- 
manding Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It 
was  mostly  recruited  from  Springfield  Armory,  and  was  com- 
posed of  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  ser- 
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vice  ;  iiiul  I  limy  iidd  here  (lm(  (licir  iincr-cdiuluct  iiiort^  tliiui 
jiistilU'd  llii^  fxiicc(alii>iin  ioriiu'd. 

"  It  WiiH  at  1)11(^0  aHsijj;ii(!d  to  duty  with  Cap).  F.  II.  Fan|iiliar, 
United  States  (!<)ri)s  of  Eiigineers,  eliiel-eiif^inei^r  ot  l\\<:  Dv- 
part  incut,  and  was  jmt  in  <;har);(i  of  tlie  pontoon-trains  of  lliis 
army.  KiiovviiiLC  notliiny  of  |)oiito<)ii-drill,  tlicoilici^rs  and  iiuai 
applied  tiieiiisel via  so  steadily  tliat  early  in  May  tlioy  were 
excellent  j)ontonicrs,  and  could  build  a  bridge  as  rapidly  and 
as  well  as  men  of  longer  experience. 

"Briefly,  it  has  since  built  two  bridges  acrcss  the  Appo- 
mattox liivcr  'and  taken  care  of  them.  These  bridges  con- 
nected the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  l{ej)aired, 
and  almost  re-made,  the  bridge-train  wagons  furnished  by  the 
government.  Built  two  pontoon-bridges  across  the  James, 
which  enabled  our  army  to  cro.ss  and  advance  on  ChafRn's 
Farm,  Sept.  29,  1864.  Assisted  in  building  wharves,  perma- 
nent bridges,  and  road-ways.  Kepaired  and  took  charge  of 
three  captured  and  burnt  saw-mills,  which  have  cut  nearly 
2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  since  October  last,  used  in  building 
hospitals,  bridges,  batteries,  and  magazines,  and  thereby  saved 
the  government  the  cost  of  that  quantity.  Had  charge  of  the 
pontoon-train  which  accompanied  the  Army  of  the  James  in 
its  rapid  march  against  Gen.  Lee,  and  built  the  pontoon- 
bridges  at  Farmville,  which  passed  over  the  artillery  and  trains 
of  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — 2d  and  6th — and 
enabled  them  to  follow  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Had 
charge  of  the  pontoon-bridges  acro.ss  the  James  River  at  Kich- 
mond,  which  passed  over  safely  all  the  Army  of  the  James, 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sherman's  army,  and  Sheridan's  cav- 
alry, with  their  trains  and  artillery.  Furnished  the  assistance 
to  the  surveying-parties  engaged  in  mapping  the  rebel  lines 
and  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 

"  This  company  has  merited  the  best  praise  and  commenda- 
tion that  a  commander  can  give  his  men.  They  have  always 
given  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  every  order,  are  good 
and  worthy  men,  and  are  now  ready  to  make  upright  citizens." 

The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Regiments  of  heavy  artillery  contained 
more  or  less  men  from  Hampden  County,  and  the  30th  unat- 
tached company  of  the  same  arm  was  from  Springfield. 

CAVALRY. 

The  3d  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Cavalrj'  had  one  com- 
pany (M)  mostly  from  Springfield  and  vicinity.  The  regi- 
ment was  recruited  and  organized  as  the  41st  Infantry  in 
1862,  and  saw  its  first  service  in  Louisiana  under  Gen.  Banks. 
Its  first  experience  under  tire  was  at  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend, 
in  the  Lafourche  country,  April  14,  1863. 

As  the  41st  Mounted  Rifles  the  regiment  formed  a  part  of 
the  force  which,  under  Col.  Chiekering,  left  Barre  Landing 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1863,  and  conducted  an  immense  train 
of  army-wagons  and  contrabands  to  Berwick — a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  five  miles — in  five  days.  On  the  2.5th,  when 
near  Franklin,  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy,  consisting  of  infantry  and  Texas  cavalry,  but 
they  were  easily  beaten  off. 


Thi'  list  was  n^organizcd  on  th(!  17tii  of  June,  by  Special 
Orders  No.  144,  as  the  3d  MasHacliUHetts  Cavalry.  During 
(he  month  of  September  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Port 
Hudson,  and  HuH'ered  s(fV(^rely  from  sicknes.s.  During  tlie 
inonlhs  of  October  and  November  it  was  <u)nstantly  in  the 
siiddli!,  and  upon  one  occasion  a  d<!tac!iinent  was  fired  ujion 
by  guerrillas,  who  kilhtd  and  woundctd  10  men  and  eapturitd 
an  officer  and  4  men. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1804,  the  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  4th  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  made  ready  for  the  Red  River 
campaign.  At  Henderson  Hill  the  regiment  was  conspicuous 
in  the  engagement  of  March  21st,  in  which  a  Texas  battery 
and  the  2d  Louisiana  Infantry  were  captured.  At  the  battle 
of  Sabine  Cro.ss-Koads,  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  3d  was  hotly 
engaged,  losing  73  men  and  IT)?  horses. 

During  the  retreat  of  Banks'  army  the  3d  formed  the  rear- 
guard of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  {19th),  and  was  constantly 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  for  many  miles.  On  the  2f;th  of 
April  was  fought  the  action  of  Muddy  Run,  and  on  the  29th 
there  was  another  collision  with  the  celebrated  Quantrell's 
band.    In  these  encounters  the  3d  lost  a  number  of  men. 

From  the  9th  to  the  17th  of  May  the  regiment  was  skir- 
mishing daily,  and  in  the  battle  of  Yellow  Bayou,  on  the  17th, 
made  a  splendid  charge,  in  which  300  prisoners  were  captured, 
the  regiment  losing  14  men  and  39  horses. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  regiment  was  dismounted  by  special 
orders,  armed  as  infantry,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Lieut. -Gen. 
Grant,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

It  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  on 
the  10th  of  August  moved  with  his  army,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Opequan  made  a  gallant  charge,  driving  the  enemy  three 
miles,  and  losing  in  the  action  104  men.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  subsequently 
went  into  winter-quarters  at  Opequan  Creek,  where  it  re- 
mained until  Dec.  25th. 

Feb.  18,  1865,  after  performing  duty  as  infantry  for  six 
months,  the  regiment  was  reorganized,  and  thoroughly,  with 
new  arms,  horses,  colors,  and  equipments,  and  again  sent  to 
the  field  as  cavalry,  where  it  relieved  the  20th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  at  DufHeld  Station,  Va. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  regiment  reported  to  Maj.-Gen. 
Torbert,  chief  of  cavalry,  at  Winchester,  Va.  The  3d  took 
part  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington  in  May,  and  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Nebraska.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Fort  Kearney,  Aug.  28,  1865. 
From  thence  it  returned  to  Massachusetts  via  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,  having  been  the 
only  regiment  that  entered  the  Dominion  during  the  war. 

On  the  8th  of  October  it  was'paid  off  and  finally  discharged 
from  service.  During  its  term  of  service  it  traversed  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  territory  and  was  in  thirty  engagements, 
among  which  were  Irish  Bend,  Henderson  Hill,  Cane  River, 
Port  Hudson,  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  Muddy  Bayou,  Piney 
Woods,  Snag  Point,  Bayou  de  Glaze,  Yellow  Bayou,  Ope- 
quan Creek,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  COMMITTEE  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Springfield, 
Feb.  26,  166"i,  •'  coneernmg  settling  the  towns  in  this  western 
portion  of  the  colony  into  the  form  of  a  county."  On  the  7th 
day  of  May  ensuing,  the  General  Court  passed  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  county  of  Hampshire. 

The  county  was  organized  with  very  indefinite  bounds,  and 
a  committee  was  soon  afterward  chosen  by  the  several  towns 

to  order  and  settle  y*  aflfaires  of  y'  county.''  This  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Capt.  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  Capt. 
Aaron  Cooke,  Lieut.  David  Milton,  and  Elizur  Holj  oke,  who 
reported  April  2,  1663,  that  they  had 

■•  Agreed  and  determined  y'  y^  Beginning  of  y^  yeare  for  y" 
Shire  meetings  of  this  County  shal  be  on  y^  first  day  of  March 
yearly  ;  And  that  the  Shire  meetings  shal  be  each  other  yeare 
at  .Springfield,  and  each  other  yeare  at  Northampton,  in  a  con- 
stant course.  And  all  our  .Shire  meetings  this  yeare  to  be  at 
Northampton  ;  Springfield  having  had  them  last  j'eere.  Also 
they  agreed  that  y'  Commissioner  chosen  in  March  yearely 
by  y'  Shire  Commissioner  to  carry  y'  votes  for  Nomination  of 
Magistrates  to  Boston,  shall  have  allowed  him  by  the  County 
thirty  shillings,  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Treasurer ;  the  rest 
of  his  charges  he  is  to  beare  himself ;  and  that  noe  one  man  be 
thereby  overburthened.  It  is  determined  that  there  be  a  change 
yearely  of  y'  person  to  carry  the  votes,  except  for  necessity  or 
conveniency  they  shall  see  cause  to  act  otherwise." 

The  county  of  Berkshire  was  set  off  from  Hampshire  in 
1761. 

The  county  of  Franklin  was  set  off  from  Hampshire  in  1811, 
and  the  county  of  Hampden  in  1812,  The  histories  of  these 
counties  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  Joseph  Ly- 
man wa-s  appointed,  .Sept.  6,  1813,  "a  commissioner  to  meet 
with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  counties  of  Franklin 
and  Hampden  to  complete  and  adjust  the  equitable  share  of 
each  of  said  counties  in  the  moneys  and  credits  due  them  at  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  agree- 
ably to  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  Feb.  27,  1813." 

The  following  addition  was  made  to  the  county  by  an  act 
approved  May  2o,  1853 : 

".Sect.  1,  .So  mach  of  the  towns  of  Chester  and  Blandford,  in  the  county  of 
Hampden,  with  the  inhabitantfi  therein,  lies  within  tlie  followiug-deacribed 
line  ii!  hereby  set  off  from  said  towns  of  Chester  and  Blandford,  and  annexed  to 
the  town  of  Xorwich,t  in  the  ojunty  of  Hampshire,  and  made  a  part  of  said 
coonty  of  Hampshire,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Norwich,  at 
a  Btone  mouameut  in  the  river  at  Chester  Village,  and  njnniiig  thence  north  six 
degrees  and  four  minutes  east,  in  the  line  between  Chester  and  Norwich,  six 
hundred  and  ninety  rods,  Vj  a  point  forty-four  rods  north  of  the  grist-mill  in  Nor- 
wich, known  as  the  Be^l  Mill ;  thence  south  fifty  degrees  forty-five  minutes  west, 
i^ren  hundred  and  eighty  ro*ls,  U}  a  p'^intiii  the  line  between  Chester  and  Bland- 
ford;  theoce  s^juth  forty-three  degrees  forty  minutes  east,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five  rods  and  thirteen  links,  to  the  angle  in  the  line  between  Blandford 
and  Biueell,  de«igtiat«<l  fcy  a  tree  known  as  '  L  jve  and  Unity  Tree thence  north, 


*  Preforei  bj  Horace  Waidi. 


t  Changed  to  Huntingt'jn. 


twenty-eight  degrees  fortj'-one  minutes  east  in  the  line  between  Blandford  and 
Montgomery,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  rods,  to  the  corner  known  iis  Rock- 
house  Corner;  thence  north  seventy  degrees  west,  in  theUne  between  Blandford 
and  Norwicli,  two  hundred  and  forty  rods,  to  the  first-mentioned  Iwund," 

A  county  treasurer  was  first  chosen  in  1660.  William 
Pynchon,  the  first  treasurer,  held  the  office  until  1681,  when 
Mr.  Peter  Tilton  succeeded,  and  served  until  1689.  Major 
John  Pynchon  followed  Mr.  Tilton.  The  next  treasurer 
whose  name  appears  on  the  records  as  such  was  William 
Pynchon,  1798. 

A  county  marshal  was  appointed  by  the  court  in  1668. 
After  1692  the  office  of  sherift"  supplanted  that  of  marshal. 
"  The  second  Samuel  Porter  held  the  office  several  years,  and 
in  1696  executed  two  Indians  for  murder.  "J  The  records  do 
not  certainly  indicate  who  were  sheriffs  between  the  years 
1696  and  1781,  although  in  the  years  1771,  '72,  and  '73  Oliver 

Warner,    Wright,  and  William  and  Walter  Pynchon 

seem  to  have  attended  the  courts  in  such  capacity. 

Hampshire  County  contains  twenty-three  towns, — Amherst, 
Belchertown,  Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Easthanipton,  En- 
field, Goshen,  Granb}^,  Greenwich,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Hunt- 
ington, Middlefield,  Northampton,  Pelham,  Plainfiold,  Pres- 
cott.  South  Hadley,  Southampton,  Ware,  Westhampton, 
Williamsburg,  and  Worthington. 

PRESENT  COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

State  Senator,  Hampshire  District,  John  L.  Otis ;  Judge 
of  Probate  and  Insolvency,  William  G.  Bassett,  Easthamp- 
ton ;  Kegister  of  Probate  and  Insolvency,  Luke  Lyman, 
Northampton ;  Sheriff",  Henry  A.  Longley ;  Clerk  of  the 
Courts,  William  P.  Strickland  ;  Treasurer,  Watson  L.  Smith; 
Register  of  Deeds,  Henry  P.  Billings  ;  County  Commissioners, 
Elisha  A.  Edwards,  Southampton,  term  expires  December, 
1879  ;  Elnathan  Graves,  Williamsburg,  term  expires  Decem- 
ber, 1880;  Flavel  Gaylord,  Amherst,  term  expires  December, 
1881 ;  Special  County  Commissioners,  Samuel  L.  Parsons, 
Northampton,  Charles  E.  Blood,  Ware,  whose  terms  expire 
December,  1880;  Trial- Justices,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  Ware; 
Edward  A.  Thomas,  Amherst ;  Garry  Munson,  Huntington  ; 
Charles  Richards,  Enfield;  Franklin  Dickinson,  Belchertown; 
Nathan  Morse,  South  Hadley ;  Albion  P.  Peck  and  Haynes 
H.  Chilson,  Northampton;  Francis  H.  Dawes,  Cummington; 
Lafayette  Clapp,  Easthampton. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  COXTBTS,  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS,  AND 
COUNTY  BUILDINGS. 

The  colonial  courts  of  Massachusetts  were  established  at  an 
early  period,  and  in  September,  1639,  the  Legislature  ordered 
that  every  judgment  of  court,  "  with  all  the  evidence,  be  re- 


X  See  Judd's  History  of  Hadley,  pp.  05,  UG. 
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0()r(l<ul  in  II  book  to  bo  kopt.  Id  |i(inlcril  y,"  iirid  lliiil,  r(u-(.r<ls 
"  kopt,  of  wills,  udmiiii.sl  nil  i(]iiH,  and   iin'ciildi'ics  ;"  uIko  <,[' 
miirriiincs,  birtlis,  iiiul  (IciiIIih. 

Tlio  Court  of  AsHiHtiinls  wiis  (■stiibii.slicd  by  tiie  cliiirtcr  of 
1(528,  iiiid  ronmiiiod  a  Hupcirior  Court;  wbilo  county  courts 
were  formed  n.s  (^iirly  as  1(142,  baviiif,'  jiirisdiclion  in  cases  iii- 
volvini;;  the  amount  of  foi'ty  sliilliiif^s  and  U|>ward.  In  1042 
(Hirtain  actions  were  "triable  before  the  commissioners  in  Bos- 
ton," and  actions  under  forty  sliillings  before  such  court  or 
before  one  magistrate,  "or  the  three  commissioners  for  ending 
small  causes."  By  an  act  passed  in  1G50  an  appeal  was  al- 
lowed from  any  inferior  court  to  the  Court  of  Assistants; 
whose  decision  was  final  except  in  some  special  cases.  By 
another  act,  in  1654,  the  Inferior  Court  was  allowed,  in  private 
suits,  to  state  the  question  to  be  decided  to  the  General  Court, 
who  thus  determined  the  difficult  questions  arising. 

Town  magistrates  were  empowered,  by  acts  passed  in  1()47 
and  subsequently,  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  arising 
within  their  county  in  matters  of  debt  or  trespass  not  exceed- 
ing forty  shillings.  In  a  town  having  no  such  magistrate  the 
Court  of  Assistants  or  County  Court  might,  on  the  request  of 
the  town,  "appoint  three  of  the  freemen  as  commissioners  in 
such  cases." 

By  an  act  passed  in  1651  the  commissioners  in  Boston  were 
annually  chosen,  and  were  empowered  to  try  and  decide  causes 
under  ten  pounds,  with  one  magistrate,  who  resided  within 
the  town,  and  each  commissioner  was  made  a  judge  in  crimi- 
nal cases  where  the  fine  did  not  exceed  forty  shillings  for  one 
offense ;  hut  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

A  County  Court  was  established  in  each  county,  to  be  held 
by  the  magistrates  living  in  it,  or  any  other  magistrates  that 
could  attend  the  same,  or  by  such  magistrates  as  the  General 
Court  should  appoint  from  time  to  time,  "  together  with  such 
persons  of  worth,  where  there  shall  be  need,  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  by  the  General  Court."  This  court  had 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal, 
not  extending  to  life,  member,  or  banishment,  or  to  cases  of 
divorce.    Probate  matters  also  were  within  its  jurisdiction. 

May  28,  1659,  the  General  Court  enacted  as  follows : 

"  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Spi  ingfielrl,  it  is  ordered,  that 
Capt.  Jolin  Pinchon,  Left.  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chapin,  for  tlie  year 
ensuing,  and  until  the  Courte  shall  take  fu- ther  orders,  shall  have  full  power 
and  authorite  to  governe  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  and  to  heare  and  deter- 
mine all  cases  and  offences,  both  civil  and  criminal],  that  reach  not  life,  limb,  or 
banishment,  according  t(j  the  laws  here  established;  provided  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful!  for  any  party  to  appeale  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston,  so  as 
they  prosecute  the  same  according  to  the  order  of  this  Courte ;  provided,  also, 
that  theire  trialls  may  be  by  the  oaths  of  six  men,  if  twelve  cannot  be  had  for 
that  service,  and  that  Northampton  be  referred  to  Springfield  in  reference  to 
County  Courts,  w«ii  Courts  shall  be  kept,  one  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  the  first 
month,  and  the  other  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  September,  yearly,  at  Springfield, 
unlesse  the  commissioners  aforesaid  shall  see  just  cause  to  keepe  one  of  tliem  at 
Northampton ;  and  the  two  Courts  to  be  kept  at  Springfield  or  at  Northamp- 
ton, a.s  aforesaid,  shall  in  all  respects  have  the  power  and  privileges  of  any  County 
Court  till  this  Court  shall  see  cause  otherwise  to  determine ;  provided,  they  shall 
not  warne  above  fewer  jurymen  from  Northampton  to  Spiingfleld,  or  from 
Springfield  to  Northampton;  and  all  fines  as  well  as  entry  of  actions  shall  goe 
toward  the  defrayeing  of  chardges  of  Courte ;  and  out  of  Court  the  commission- 
ers, or  any  two  of  them  agreeing,  may  act  in  all  respects  as  any  one  magistrate 
may  doe,  either  at  Springfield  or  Northampton ;  and  the  commission  graunted 
last  yeare  respecting  Northampton  is  hereby  repealed."* 

The  first  session  of  court  held  within  the  territory  of  the  old 
county  of  Hampshire  was  at  Springfield,  March  27,  10(30,  by 
Capt.  John  Pynehon,  Mr.  Samuel  Chapin,  and  Elizur  Holyoke, 
in  the  capacity  of  commissioners.  The  jurors  present  were 
Thomas  Cooper,  George  Colton,  Benjamin  Cooley,  Thomas 
Stebbins,  Jonathan  Burt,  John  Dumbleton,  Thomas  Gilbert, 
Benjamin  Parsons,  and  Samuel  Marshfield,  of  Springfield  ; 
Henry  Curtis,  Henry  Woodward,  and  Thomas  Bascomb,  of 
Northampton.  The  first  case  presented  was  one  for  breach  of 
agreement,  which  was  dismissed,  plaintiff  being  adjudged  to 
pay  ten  shillings  and  eightpence,  costs  of  court,  and  six  shil- 

*  Mass.  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  Pait  1,  page  379. 


lings  and  eightpenc*;  for  defendant's  "journey  from  JSforlli- 
ampton."  The  second  case  was  tliat  of  Natlianiel  (.'lark,  son 
of  William  Clark,  of  Northampton,  against  Edward  Elmer, 
for  "slander  in  calling  said  Nathaniel  Theife,  to  tlie  damage 
of  fiv('  pounds."  Judgment,  four  pounds  for  jilaintiff  and 
costs  of  court. 

The  county  courls  were  held  allernately  at  Springfield  and 
Norlhamitton,!  the  first  at  the  latter  place  being  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1601,  when  there  "  were  sent"  to  hold  the  same  Mr. 
John  Webster,  Capt.  John  Pynehon,  and  Eli/.ur  Holyoke, 
commissioners.  At  the  second  court,  held  at  Springfield,  Kept. 
25,  1600,  Elizur  Holyoke  was  "appointed  rccorderer  for  this 
Court  and  County." 

The  following  order  of  the  court,  made  Jan.  28,  1665,  illus- 
trates the  condition  of  court  affairs  in  the  early  times  ; 

"This  Corte  doth  determine  that  the  reasfmablo  charges  of  y»  liorsCT  of  tluj 
Judges  or  Commissioners  &  Jurymen  that  ti-avell  to  the  Cfjrtes  at  Noi  thaniptoii 
and  Springfield  shal  be  satisfyed  liy  the  County  Trea«iirer.  Tliis  in  reference  to 
y«  Towns  now  in  being  in  y»  County,  &  not  for  such  Townes  as  may  hereafter  be 
nearer.  By  reasonable  charges  for  horses  mentioneij  in  this  order  the  Corte  de- 
clared to  bo  meant  &  intended  only  pasture  or  hay  according  to  y*  season  ;  and 
by  travelling  to  intend  only  such  as  travell  from  Springfield  to  Northamptcn,  & 
from  Nor  thampton  and  Hadley  to  Springfield." 

The  first  record  of  a  Court  of  Assistants  occurs  under  date 
of  Sept.  26,  1665.  This  court  was  held  by  Capt.  John  Pyn- 
ehon, one  of  his  Majesty's  assistants,  and  Lieut.  William 
Clark,  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  and  Mr.  Peter  Tilton,  associates. 
The  last-named  became  assistant,  by  appointment.  May  27, 
1685.  Capt.  Pynehon  and  Mr.  Tilton  "  presided  in  the  county 
courts,  and  were  members  of  the  house  of  magistrates,  at 
Boston,  and  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Assistants." 

By  the  second  volume  of  court  records,  it  appears  that  the 
last  act  of  the  original  county  court  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
worshipful  Maj.  Pynehon  and  the  worshipful  Peter  Tilton, 
Esquires,  at  Springfield,  when  tvvo  wills  were  admitted  to 
probate. 

From  the  opening  of  the  courts  in  Hampshire  until  1692, 
the  records  were  kept  in  the  same  volumes  J  with  the  registry 
of  wills  and  probate  proceedings,  and,  until  1677,  by  one 
clerk,  who  followed  the  court  in  its  perambulations  between 
the  two  places.  In  that  year  the  court  at  Springfield  ordered 
as  follows : 

"  This  court,  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  places  one  from  the  other 
where  the  County  Courts  are  keyit,  and  the  trouble  and  the  hazard  in  carrying 
and  conveying  the  records  from  place  to  place,  besides  the  inconveniencys  and 
the  charge  to  tlie  people  in  going  for  to  search  any  records,  as  occasion  may  be, 
Do  therefore  judge  meet  to  have  the  records  kept  henceforward  in  or  near 
each  town  where  the  courts  are  kept,  that  there  may  be  double  records  for  the 
greater  security,  for  which  end  it  is  concluded  to  have  two  clerks,  or  recorders, 
for  this  county;  Samuel  Partrigg  being  already  stated,  he  is  henceforward  to 
attend  at  Northampton  court,  and  to  keep  and  record  all  matters  that  respect  y' 
part  of  the  county  thereabouts;  and  this  court  doth  now  appoint  Mr.  John 
Holyoke  also  a  Gierke  of  the  Courts,  who  is  to  attend  at  Springfield  Courts,  and 
is  to  record  deeds  for  Lands,  etc.,  and  whatever  respects  this  part  of  the  county 
hereabouts ;  each  clerk  to  attend  y  respective  courts  in  their  several  stations, 
and  some  short  time  after  the  end  of  every  court,  as  soon  as  they  have  fairly 
recorded  y  acts  of  the  court  out  of  tlieir  day-book  or  waste-booke,  which  they 
are  speedily  to  do,  and  then  to  transmit  the  day-book  to  the  other  clerk,  who  is 
likewise  to  record  as  fair  in  his  book,  &  then  return  y  day-book  or  wa.ste-book  ; 
&  this  each  of  them  to  attend  from  time  to  time." 

PROVINCIAL  COUKTS. 

Provincial  courts  were  established  under  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  of  1691.  The  provincial  Legislature  was 
empowered  by  this  charter  "  to  erect  and  constitute  judicato- 
ries, and  courts  of  record  or  other  courts,"  to  be  held  in 
the  name  of  the  King.  By  the  same  charter  the  governor  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  council  or  assistants,  had  power  to 
"  do,  execute,  and  perform  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  probate 

f  The  courts  were  held,  till  the  erection  of  a  court-house,  at  the  house  of  some 
innholder,— in  those  days  iCalled  an  ordinary.  The  first  in  Northampton  were  hold 
at  the  house  of  lloiiry  Woodward,  who  kol)t  an  ordinary  near  whore  the  Smith 
College  now  stands. 

I  There  are  two  such  volumeti,— the  first  in  the  office  of  tlie  register  of  probate, 
the  second  in  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  couiti!. 
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of  wills,  and  granting  administrations  for,  touching,  or  con- 
cerning, any  interests  or  estates  which  any  person  or  persons 
shall  have  within  our  said  province  or  territory." 

In  1692  the  ■■  Superior  Court  of  judicature  over  the  whole 
province"  was  instituted,  to  he  held  by  "one  chief-justice  and 
four  other  justices,'"  three  of  them  to  be  a  quorum.  This 
court  had  power  in  civil  cases,  and  was  also  a  court  of  assize 
and  general  jail  delivery.  A  further  act,  passed  in  1699, 
added  to  the  powers  of  this  court,  authorizing  it  to  take  cog- 
nizance ••  of  all  other  matters,  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  within  his  Majesty's  kingdom 
of  England  could  do."' 

By  the  acts  of  1692  and  1699  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  established  in  each  county,  to  be  held  by  four  jus- 
tices duly  appointed  and  commissioned,  three  of  whom  should 
form  a  quorum.  Their  powers  extended  to  all  civil  actions 
arising  or  happening  within  the  county  triable  at  the  common 
law,  and  upon  judgment  to  award  execution. 

By  the  same  acts  there  was  established  a  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  he  held  in  each  county  four  times 
each  year,  empowered  "to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  punishment  of 
olfenders,  and  whatever  is  by  them  cognizable  according  to 
law."'  By  the  later  act,  1699,  the  defendant  was  allowed  his 
apf>eal  to  the  next  Court  of  Assize.  This  court  was  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place  with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  lirst  record  of  any  court  held  under  the  laws  of  the 
province  is  that  of  a  "  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  County 
Court,  and  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  held  July  2-5, 
1692.    The  record  reads  : 

"At  the  G«neral  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  at  ,  in  West  Hampsliire,  in  y« 

Majesty's  Province  of  JIassachusetts  Bay  in  Xew  England,  being  the  first  sessions 
after  that  his  Excellency  Williajn  Phips,  Knight,  tooke  the  Government, — 
present,  John  Pynchon,  Sam'  Partrigg,  Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.  The 
Ojmiuission  for  their  Majesties'  Justice*  of  the  Peace  for  said  Hampshire,  in  their 
Majesties'  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  for  the  consen  a- 
tion  of  the  Peace,  and  for  the  quiet  Rule  and  Government  of  the  people  of  said 
County,  wa*  firstly  read.  Imprimie,  it  was  ordered  that  constables,  tithing-men, 
or  other  officers,  according  to  their  respective  times  and  places  chosen  and  sworn, 
shall  stand  and  continue  their  respective  yeer  by  and  according  to  s<*  choices  and 
oathes,  and  to  officiate  accordingly." 

Having  thus  established  the  civil  government  on  a  firm 
footing,  the  court  decreed  that  "  Capt.  Samuel  Partrigg  hath 
license  to  retaile  strong  drinke." 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  records  of  this  court  from  June  5, 
1694,  until  March  7,  1727,  when  it  again  appears  as  an  "  Infe- 
rior Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  with  Samuel  Partrigg,  John 
Stoddard.  John  Ashley,  and  Henry  Dwight,  Esquires,  pre- 
siding. The  last  se.ssion  of  this  court  prior  to  the  Kevolution 
was  held  May  17,  1774,  at  which  sat  Israel  Williams,  Oliver 
Partridge,  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Thomas  Williamson,  jus- 
tices. After  an  intermission  of  four  years  this  court  was 
again  organized  by  the  General  Court,  which  appointed  E.s- 
quires  Timothy  Danielson,  Eleazer  Porter,  John  Bliss,  Samuel 
3Iather,  Jr.,  to  be  justices  thereof,  who  made  Robert  Breck 
clerk,  and  held  their  first  session  Aug.  2o,  1778. 

The  province  courts  were  superseded  by  those  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  1782. 

COMMOXWEALTH  COURTS. 

The  court.5  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  were 
established  by  act  of  July  3,  1782.  These  were  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Court  of 
General  Se.ssions  of  the  Peace. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  by  that  act,  were 
to  "hold  their  office;  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well," 
and  to  have  honorable  salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by 
standing  laws.  This  court  was  to  consist  of  one  chief  and 
four  other  justices,  any  three  of  whom  constituted  a  lawful 
tribunal.  It  wa.s  given  jur).sdictioh  in  civil  and  criminal 
cauees  and  in  various  other  matters,  and  was  constituted  the 


"Supreme  Court  of  Probate,"  with  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
nearl^^  all  probate  matters. 

A  Court  of  Common  Pleas  established  by  the  same  act  for 
each  county  was  similar  to  the  provincial  court  of  that 
name,  and  was  superseded  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  by  act  of  June  21,  1811;  which  act  divided  the  State 
into  six  circuits,  exclusive  of  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties. 
This  court  was  abolished  in  1821,  and  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  throughout  the  State  established,  consisting  of  four 
judges,  one  judge  empowered  to  hold  a  court.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  latter  court  were  substantially  those  of  the 
Circuit  Courts. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  established  by 
the  act  of  1782  for  each  county  was  held  by  the  justices  of 
peace  therein,  and  determined  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  and  the  punishment  of  offenses  cogni- 
zable by  them  at  common  law.  After  several  changes  and 
modifications  its  powers  and  duties  were  transferred  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before  described. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  finally  abolished  in  1859. 

PROBATE  COURTS. 

In  1639,  as  previously  stated,  the  Legislature  ordered  that 
records  be  kept  of  "  wills,  administrations,  and  inventories." 
On  page  6  of  the  first  volume  of  court  records  is  the  first  will 
that  was  admitted  to  probate,  as  follows  : 

"The  will  and  testament  of  John  Harman,  of  Sp'gfld,  deceased,  who  died  the 
Vtli  day  of  Marcli,  1660-1661.  Know  all  whom  this  may  concerne,  that  John 
Harman,  of  Springtield,  being  sick  &  weake  in  body,  but  of  ready  memory  & 
understanding,  being  requested  on  tlie  4th  day  of  March,  1660-1661,  to  settle 
his  worldly  estate,  did  refuse  to  dispose  of  any  thing  pertickerlarly,  but  said 
he  would  leave  all  that  he  had  unto  his  wives  hand ;  for  he  said  shee  is  a  ten- 
der Mother,  &  therefore  Shee  should  have  the  dispose  of  all.  This  was  spoken 
by  the  said  John  Herman  the  day  aiiove  mentioned,  beinge  two  dayes  before  his 
death.    Witnesses  whereunto  were  the  mark  of 

"  Elizur  Holyoke  &  John  X  Lumbard. 

"  Recorded  May  13,  1661." 

By  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  "judges  of  probate 
of  wills,  and  for  granting  letters  of  administration,"  hold 
their  olfices  during  good  behavior,  and  are  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  the  Governor.  By  the  act  of  March  12, 
1784,  probate  courts  were  established,  and  their  powers  and 
duties  prescribed. 

When  the  provincial  courts  were  established,  in  1792,  the 
Court  of  Probate  was  separated  from  the  others, — at  least,  in 
Hampshire  County.  From  that  time  until  June,  1858,  the 
officers  of  this  court  were  a  judge  of  probate  and  a  register  of 
probate.  At  the  latter  date  the  Court  of  Insolvency  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers,  who  have  since 
been  denominated  respectively  "Judge  of  Probate  and  In- 
solvency" and  "  Register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency." 

The  Court  of  Insolvency  was  established  in  1856,  supersed- 
ing the  commissioners  of  insolvency,  who  had  previously  the 
charge  of  insolvent  matters.  Horace  I.  Hodges  was  appointed 
judge  of  insolvency  in  June  of  the  year  named,  and  R.  B. 
Hubbard  register.  The  latter  served  until  January,  1857, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Luke  Lyman,  who  was  chosen  in  the 
fall  of  1856,  the  office  having  been  made  elective.  The  duties 
of  these  officers  ceased  when  the  courts  were  united  as  above 
named  in  1858. 

FIRST  coroner's  INQUEST. 

The  first  coroner's  inquest  within  the  old  county  of  Hamp- 
shire was  held  on  the  7th  of  April,  1660.  The  jurors  present 
were  Thomas  Cooper,  William  Branch,  William  Warriner, 
Thomas  Stebbins,  Thomas  Noble,  John  Stewart,  Samuel 
Marshfield,  Henry  Burt,  Benjamin  Parsons,  Abel  Wright, 
Richard  Sikes,  and  John  Clark.  The  following  is  from  the 
record  of  the  inquest: 

"  This  day  the  youngest  child  of  John  Harmon,  of  Springfield,  called  Ebenezer, 
of  about  three  years  of  age,  was  found  dead  in  the  brooke  in  Nathaniel  Pritch- 
ard's  yard ;  concerning  whose  death  there  was  search  and  inquiry  made  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  of  this-Towne  of  Springfield  how  the  said  child  came  to  its  end. 
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"  Tim  jiiiyV  ictiii'iKi  npoii  oath  bofdio  Hiuiiui^ll  (!liii]>iii  &  Ullziir  Ilcilyiikis  cciiii- 
iiiiHHldni'i'H,  wiiH  Mint  iu'<'(i]'iliiiK<i  Ui  IIkiIi'  ]<ml  IlKlit  Mutt  tlioy  ciiiilil  liiivu  In  tlio 
cam<  tli«.v  jiiil^'n  Uiat  cliilcl  \vm  (Ii'owikmI  in  tlid  Iji  ckiUo  tlii'onKli  ItH  own  wuak- 
mwH  anil  iinliiii'lllitv,  wit  hunt  tli«  Inuiil  (if  any  uMinr  jii'min  lining  any  ouciuiun  or 
canHo  tlidnidl'." 

COIIN'I'Y   COMMISSION  KKS. 

A  liiiiird  of  ('011111,^  coimiiissioiK^rs  was  csiiililislicd  by  net 
of  tlu;  (iiMiiTiil  Court,  Fob.  20,  182H.  Tbi!  j)ovv(!r.s  iind  dutius 
of  Court  of  Sessions  and  of  coiniuissioners  of  highways 
won;  transft^rrcd  to  the  board  of  commissioners.  The  board 
consists  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  annually 
for  a  term  of  tlirue  years.  Two  special  commissioners  are 
elected,  each  at  the  same  time,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  commissioners  have  the  care  of  county  property,  and 
are  empowered,  among  other  things,  to  estimate  and  apportion 
county  taxes,  erect  and  repair  county  buildings,  lay  out  high- 
ways, license  ferries  and  inn-holders,  appoint  overseers  of  the 
house  of  correction,  and  establish  rules  for  its  government. 

The  special  commissioners  are  called  to  act  in  cases  of  va- 
cancy in  the  board,  or  where  the  commissioners  are  interested 
parties. 

Hon.  Levi  Lyman,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Phelps,  and  Alvan 
Eice  were  the  flrst  county  commissioners,  and  Ithamar 
Conkey*  the  first  special  county  commissioner. 

COUNTY  BUILDINGS — COURT-HOUSES. 

In  1655  a  committee  of  live  persons  was  appointed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Northampton  "to  build  a  house 
for  the  town  of  sawen  timber."  It  is  probable  that  this  build- 
ing was  used  to  accommodate  the  courts,  which  were  first  held 
in  Northampton  in  10(31,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  "flrst  court- 
house," which  is  described  as  having  been  situated  "  near  the 
intersection  of  Main  and  King  Streets." 

March  6,  1738,  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  voted  to 
build  a  "Town-House"  the  summer  following,  and  chose  a 
committee  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace,  "to  see  what  they  will  order  toward  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  building  the  Town-House."  The 
materials  of  the  old  meeting-house,  so  far  as  suitable,  were  to 
be  employed  in  the  proposed  building. 

This,  the  second  court-house,  was  situated  "  near  the  east 
end  of  the  green,  fronting  Shop  Row."f  When  it  was  built,  or 
by  whom,  are  matters  unrevealed  ;  but  it  was  occupied  by  the 
courts  until  the  erection  of  its  successor  in  1813.  The  com- 
mittee having  the  new  edifice  in  charge  were  authorized  to 
dispose  of  the  old  court-house,  and  it  was  finally  sold  to  Isaac 
Damon,  the  contractor,  at  "the  appraisement  of  men."  At 
the  court  held  in  January,  1814,  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  old 
court-house  be  removed  from  the  county  ground  within  fif- 
teen days  from  the  18th  day  of  January."  It  was  removed 
to  the  rear  of  the  present  Granite  Kow,  where  it  was  occupied 
for  a  time  as  a  vinegar-factory,  and  finally  to  Market  Street, 
where  it  now  stands  (1879),  the  property  of  Erastus  Slate. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  third  court-house  was  laid  in  due 
form  by  the  officers  and  members  of  Jerusalem  Lodge,  June 
24,  1813.  An  address  was  delivered  upon  the  occasion.  In 
the  "  foundation-stone  of  the  northeast  corner"  were  deposited 
sundry  silver  and  copper  coins  of  our  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, both  ancient  and  modern.  The  oldest  coin  was  of  the 
reign  of  Canute,  King  of  England.  "  The  cavity  was  filled 
with  melted  lead,  over  which  was  placed  a  plate  of  lead  having 
the  following  engraved  thereon:  'June  24,  a.l.  6813,  was 
laid  the  foundation-stone  hereof, — the  superstructure  designed 

*  Who  was  the  other  coniniissionei-  for  1828  does  not  appear. 

f  A  corresi)onilcnt  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  "  D.  T.,"  .June  1,  1809,  ways ;  "  Tlie 
church,  court-liouHc,  anil  Hchool-IiouHe  were  on  a  lino.  The  Hcliool-honse  tttooil 
on  the  flat,  in  front  of  the  two  elniH  that  now  stanil  there,  anil  the  two  fir.st-naiueii 
buildtngH  on  the  hill."  Another  corresponileiit,  June  l.'i,  way.s :  *'  The  coni  t-honse 
Blood  nearer  the  nti'eet  than  the  church,  doorH  at  the  west,  with  a  hank  wall  of 
Btone,  topi)ed  hy  a  roniid  loji;  or  Iohh,  nnheweil,  running'  from  the  HouthwcMt  cor- 
ner, in  a  diagonal  direction,  toward  the  street,  making  a  rather  crooked  path  up 
to  the  court-house." 


for  the  sari'-l<(M'|iirig  ol'  the  publ.ic  records  and  d(Hli('at<'d  to  Jus- 
tice. Daniel  Sl(tbl)ins,  P.  D.  D.  G.  M .  Isaa<!  Damon,  archi- 
tect.' "  This  Htoiio  at  the  date  of  building  was  about  three 
fi'ct  Ixtlow  tlie  hewn  stone  at  the  northeast  corner. 

The  first  Kt(![)s  toward  the  erection  of  the  third  building 
were  taken  in  August,  1810,  when  a  r^ouimitteo  was  appointed, 
(consisting  of  Ebenezer  Matloon,  William  Ely,  Jonathan 
Smith,  Jr.,  Sylvestitr  Judd,  ABa  Stebbins,  Richard  E.  New- 
comb,  Esq. J  and  Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  who  reported,  Jan.  11th  fol- 
lowing, that  a  court-house  ought  to  be  erected  "on  the  county 
land  n(!ar  where  the  present  court-house  now  stands,  and  that 
it  be  built  with  bricks,  sixty  by  fifty  feet,  with  twenty-eight  feet 
walls  :  the  court-room  to  be  on  the  upper  floor,  and  clerk's 
office  and  jury-rooms  on  the  lower  floor."  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents.  There  was  no  progress  made  until  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  Isaac  Damon  for 
the  proposed  work,  a  new  estimate  and  proposals  having 
meantime  been  submitted. 

This  edifice  was  occupied  by  the  courts  and  county  offices 
until  November,  1822,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
originated  in  the  space  above  the  court-room,  under  the  roof. 
The  fire  was  discovered  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during 
a  session  of  the  court,  and  defled  all  efforts  to  extinguish  it. 
"  The  interiors  of  the  flre-proof  rooms  were  not  affected  by  the 
flame,"  but  their  contents  were  removed. J 

Peb.  27,  1823,  a  contract  was  made  with  Capt.  Damon,  the 
builder  before  mentioned,  for  "  rebuilding  the  flre-proof  offices 
required  by  law,  connected  with  the  court-rooms  and  jury- 
rooms.  ' '  After  some  time  considering  the  question  of  location, 
it  was  ordered,  April  9th,  that  tbe  "southeasterly  corner  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  late  court-house,  and  to  extend  northwest- 
erly on  a  line  of  the  old  foundation,  sixty-eight  feet,  the  north- 
easterly corner  thereof  to  be  five  feet  farther  toward  the 
northeast  than  the  former  court-house,  and  the  line  of  the  front 
end  be  the  same  as  the  front  line  of  that  house."  Hon.  Jona- 
than H.  Lyman  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  rebuilding. 
Oliver  Warner's  hall  was  used  for  sessions  of  the  court  during 
the  interval  of  building. 

This,  the  present  court-house,  has  been  several  times  changed 
in  its  interior  arrangement,  the  last  alteration  being  made  in 
1858,  when  an  office  was  prepared  for  the  register  of  deeds. 
Besides  this  office  it  now  contains  on  the  ground-floor  an  office 
f(^r  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  in  which  are  the  court  records  and 
the  Hampshire  Law  Library,  and  an  office  for  the  register  of 
probate,  and  a  jury-room.  The  court-room  is  in  the  former 
building,  and  occupies  the  upper  floor. 

HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION  AND  JAILS. 

A  little  more  than  one  year  before  the  erection  of  the  county 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  providing  a  house  of  correc- 
tion. March  26,  1661,  Mr.  Pynchon,  "  the  county  treasurer," 
having  a  balance  of  £13  10s.  in  his  hands,  the  court  ordered 
that  said  sum  should  be  "  allowed  and  improved  to  the  build- 
inge  of  a  house  of  Correction  in  Springfleld,  which  buildinge 
the  said  Mr.  Pynchon  is  appoynted  to  take  care  of,  that  it  be 
carried  on  to  effect."  Sept.  30,  1662,  the  court  ordered  a  rate 
levied  upon  the  three  towns  in  "  reference  to  charges  concern- 
ing ye  house  of  Correction  and  other  occurrences."  Jan.  17, 
1665,  Nathaniel  Ely  was  authorized  to  finish  "  said  house  with 
all  possible  speed  to  compleat  it  for  y''  service  to  which  it  is 
appoynted."  Sept.  24,  1667,  the  court  authorized  Capt.  Pyn- 
chon and  Elizur  Holyoke  to  agree  with  a  master  to  keep  the 
house,  and  to  "engage,  if  they  see  cause,  that  he  shall  have 
five  pounds  per  annum  paid  unto  him  by  this  county." 

The  building  was  completed  in  1658 ;  was  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  constructed  mainly  of  hand-sawed  boards,  plank,  and  tim- 
ber. Accommodations  for  the  keeper  were  provided  under  the 

t  Vide  Hampshire  Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1822. 
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same  riH>f.  The  prison  was  burned  bv  the  Indians  in  1675, 
and  a  new  one  built  in  1677-80,  at  a  cost  of  atout  sixty  pounds. 
Simon  Lobdell  was  the  first  keeper,  in  1668. 

The  first  prison  built  at  Xorthampton  was  erected  in  1704; 
it  was  twenty-four  by  sixteen  feet  in  size.  "  besides  the  chim- 
ney." and  had  a  small  dwelling  at  one  end  for  the  keeper.  It 
stood  near  where  the  present  town-hall  is  situated. 

Between  1783  and  1794,  Stephen  Burroughs  was  convicted 
upon  the  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  coin,  with  knowledge, 
and  was  confined  in  the  jail  at  Springfield.  Owing  to  the 
supposed  insecurity  of  that  edifice  as  a  place  of  confinement 
for  the  illustrious  prisoner,  he  was  removed  to  Northampton 
jail.  ••  About  sunset,"  he  says,  "  we  arrived  at  ^Northampton, 
and  were  consigned  to  the  abodes  of  misery.  The  ponderous 
doors  growled  on  their  reluctant  hinges.  The  rattling  of 
bolts,  bars,  and  locks,  reverberating  through  the  hollow  apart- 
ments of  the  dreary  abode,  made  such  an  impression  on  my 
mind  that  with  difficulty  I  supported  myself  under  this  situa- 
tion. The  appearance  of  the  Cerberus  of  these  infernal  abodes 
was  equal  to  every  poetic  description  of  the  janitor  of  hell. 
•  Hail,  ye  infernal  powers,'  said  I, '  who  inhabit  these  regions  ! 
Assemble  your  forces,  gather  your  strength,  and  keep  high 
carnival  to-day,  in  consideration  of  those  victims  which  have 
now  fallen  a  sacrifice  at  your  shrine!'  I  was  confined  in  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  alone  and  shut  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  any  company." 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Kood  was  soon  after  placed  in  the 
same  cell,  charged  with  having,  by  mistake,  "taken  some 
cattle  not  his  own."  The  two  were  later  joined  by  another, 
named  Hutchins,  alia-<s  Warner,  w'ho  was  charged  with  passing 
counterfeit  bank-bills.  Burroughs  planned  an  escape,  the 
story  of  which  he  tells  as  follows : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Kood  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. "Warner  and  I  were  determined  to  make  the  attempt 
immediately  after  the  approach  of  night,  as  that  was  the  only 
time  in  which  we  could  work  without  an  immediate  detection. 
Therefore,  after  the  time  of  retirement,  we  pulled  olf  our  coats 
and  went  to  work  with  a  great  degree  of  energy  upon  the  stone 
in  the  chimney :  we  soon  filled  our  room  with  stones  and  rub- 
bish. In  this  situation  we  experienced  great  inconvenience 
for  want  of  light,  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  pine  slivers 
peeled  ofi'-from  a  board,  which  kept  one  hand  constantly  em- 
ployed in  feeding  the  blaze  lest  it  should  be  extinguished,  which 
would  at  once  defeat  all  our  purposes.  As  I  was  the  strongest 
of  the  two,  I  kept  Warner  feeding  the  light,  whilst  I  labored 
like  Sisyphus  in  rolling  huge  stones  out  of  the  chimney-way. 
Happy  should  I  have  thought  myself  at  that  time  if,  Hercules- 
like, I  could  have  turned  the  course  of  some  mighty  river  under 
the  jail,  to  have  assisted  me  with  its  force  to  sweep  away  those 
huge  rocks.  I  labored  and  toiled  without  intermission  till  about 
midnight,  when,  coming  to  a  rock  I  could  not  possibly  get  out 
of  the  hole,  I  for  a  moment  despaired  of  success,  after  strain- 
ing with  all  my  might  a  number  of  times  to  no  effect.  Kood, 
seeing  the  situation  in  which  matters  stood,  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  helped  to  lift  the  stone  from  its  place,  and  then  returned 
again  into  bed.  I  again  renewed  my  labor,  and  had  overcome 
the  greatest  part  of  the  difficulties  before  us  when  the  light 
became  extinct  for  want  of  fuel,  the  board  being  all  consumed. 
I  tried  to  pursue  the  business  in  the  dark,  but  found  it  in  vain, 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  quit  our  undertaking.  How  much 
would  I  now  have  given  for  a  farthing  candle !  but  wishes 
were  as  vain  as  our  expectations  were  unfounded." 

Toward  morning  the  attempt  was  renewed,  without  success : 
"  The  jailer  came  into  the  room,  and  what  was  the  scene  pic- 
tured to  hi.s  view  ?  Euhbish,  rocks,  stones,  and  dirt  filled  the 
T<j<jm.  Two  rnen  almost  naked,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust." 
Burrough.s  and  Warner  were  given  "ten  lashes"  each,  put 
into  the  dunge^^n,  where  they  lay  two  days,  and  were  then 
tranisferred  to  another  room.  The  narrative  continues  :  "  The 
second  day  of  my  confinement,  nearly  night,  I  heard  a  terrible 


clanking  of  massy  chains  approaching  toward  my  apartment. 
The  door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  when  lo  !  horrid  to  relate,  a 
deformed  Vulcan  attended  with  his  grisly  Cyclops,  carrying 
with  them  a  huge  iron  chain  and  all  the  tools  for  their  infer- 
nal purpose.  I  was  ordered  into  another  apartment,  and  to 
work  went  those  engines  of  cruelty.  They,  in  the  first  place, 
made  fast  a  flat  ring  around  my  leg,  about  six  inches  wide  and 
an  inch  thick.  This  was  connected  with  a  chain  weighing 
about  thirty-six  pounds,  and  ten  feet  in  length.  The  other 
end  of  the  chain  was  fastened  to  the  timber  composing  our 
floor,  with  a  staple  driven  in  with  a  sledge  which  made  the 
whole  jail  tremble.  After  I  was  fixed  in  this  manner  they 
left  me  to  my  reflections,  inwardly  exulting  at  their  mighty 
power  and  making  a  poor  wretch  secure  from  enjoying  the 
cold  comfort  of  hoping  for  better  times."* 

It  is  probable  that  Burroughs  was  confined  in  the  last-men- 
tioned jail,  built  in  1704.  If  such  be  the  fact,  this  vivid 
description  furnishes  the  only  remaining  clew  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  edifice,  whose  old  joints  trembled  under  the 
blows  of  the  sturdy  blacksmiths.  The  handcuffs  made  for 
Burroughs  are  preserved,  with  other  gyves  and  bonds  of  iron, 
in  the  custody  of  Christopher  Wright,  the  present  deputy 
sheriff"  of  the  county,  and  bring  to  the  sensitive  imagination 
visions  of  the  Bastile  and  of  instruments  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  annexed  cut  represents  two  pairs  of  handcuffs,  one  pair 
of  leg-fetters,  the  great  bull-ring,  and  the  kej'  to  the  outer 
door  of  the  prison.  Their  combined  weight  is  thirty-six 
pounds.  The  key  belonged  to  the  prison  ne.xt  described,  and 
may  also  have  been  used  for  its  predecessor. 


SHACKLES  or  THE  OLD  JAIL  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  second  "gaol"  was  erected  in  the  years  1800  and  1801, 
concerning  which  the  first  discoverable  record  bears  date  in 
January  of  the  latter  year.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
then  ordered  "that  the  county  treasurer  pay  to  Ebenezer 
Mattoon,  Jr.,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Dickin- 
son, the  committee  for  building  the  gaol  in  Northampton, 
one  thousand  dollars,  they  giving  their  receipt  to  be  account- 
able for  the  expenditure  of  the  same."  There  had  already 
been  expended,  Jan.  1,  1800,  $144.3.84  for  materials  furnished, 
including  6000  feet  of  square  timber,  5000  feet  of  two-inch 
oak  plank,  600  feet  of  boards,  15,000  shingles,  50  hogsheads 
of  lime,  600  loads  of  stone  at  3.s.,  300  loads  of  stone  at  5s., 
and  7000  bricks.  The  iron  required  was  estimated  at  4  tons, 
at  £40  per  ton.  This  jail  was  of  stone  principally,  was  situ- 
ated on  Pleasant  Street,  in  the  rear  of  William  K.  Clapp's 
present  residence,  and  cost  .§8321.12,  exceeding  the  estimate 
S3137.27.  May  30,  1801,  Benjamin  Smith,  David  Mack,  and 
Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  building  committee,  reported  a  "balance  of 


*  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Bun-oughs,  publislied  by  M.  N.  Spear,  Amhei-st,  Mass., 

is.ox. 
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Jfil.'i.r)!!  dun  (<i  (lid  ciiiu III il  Iri',  iil'liir  <lc(liicl,iii!j;  (lie,  prDciu'ds  (iC 
t  111'  snli^  ol'  the  old  f;'ai)l. ' ' 

The  huildiilff  WHS  ii|i|irii\iinuiely  i'orly  hy  lilly  (eet.  in  si/.e, 
was  ol"  two  stoi'ioM,  ahout  ein'ht  feet  betwecui  joiiitH,  and  had 
five  or  six  rooms  b(!side.s  the  duiijfcoii,  wliich  was  on  the 
f;roui\d-lloor.  It  contained  a  "  debtors'  room,"  described  us 
heinj^  "more  cheerful"  tliun  the  others.  The  common  cells 
had  rings  in  the  floor,  to  wliich  prisoners  were  chained;  one 
had  a  stone  floor  and  a  fircplaeo.  The  house  of  Mr.  Glupp, 
already  mentioned,  was  the  residence  of  the  jailer,  and  con- 
nected with  the  prison  hy  a  covered  passage.  The  house  has 
since  been  remodeled. 

No  further  record  concerning  a  prison  or  house  of  correction 
is  found  prior  to  March  1,  1825,  when  the  following  occurs: 

"  No  fit  and  convenient  houso  of  correction  being  proviJeii  in  tlie  county  of 
Ilanipsliire,  it  is  ordered  by  tlie  court  that  the  common  prison  in  said  county  be 
made  use  of  for  tliat  puj-posc,  to  be  used  and  employed  for  tlie  keeping,  correct- 
ing, and  setting  to  work  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  common  beggars,  and  other 
idle,  disorderly,  and  lewd  persons;  and  Cephas  Clapp,  of  Northampton,  is  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  master  of  said  house  of  correction." 

May  3,  1833,  Charles  Phelps,  Joseph  Lyman,  and  Daniel 
Stebbins,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  made  a  con- 
tract with  Asahel  S.  Abel  for  the  "erection  and  finishing  of 
a  county  house  of  brick,  to  be  connected  with  and  to  accom- 
modate the  gaol."  The  building  was  examined  and  accepted 
Sept.  8,  1834,  and  cost  $4100.  The  same  committee,  finding 
the  roof  of  the  gaol  very  defective,  caused  the  same  to  be 
sheathed  with  tin,  at  a  cost  of  $225.90.* 

The  jailers  from  1825  to  1852  were  Cephas  Clapp,  Ansel 
Wright  (one  year),  Frederick  W.  Clark,  William  W.  Part- 
ridge, Christopher  Wright,  and  Hiram  Ferry. 

The  present  jail  and  house  of  correction  was  ordered  built 
in  September,  1850,  and  was  finished  in  1852.  It  is  of  brick, 
consists  of  a  central  edifice,  four  stories  or  sixty-six  feet  in 
height,  with  basement  and  attic,  and  with  ground  dimensions 
forty-six  by  sixty-one  feet ;  and  two  wings,  each  with  a  front- 
age of  sixty-five  feet  and  a  width  of  forty-five,  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  The  jail  wing  contains  two  departments, — one  for 
males,  the  other  for  females,  that  for  males  including  twelve 
cells,  eight  by  ten  feet  in  size  and  ten  feet  high,  while  that 
for  females  has  twenty-two  cells,  four  by  ten  feet  and  ten  feet 
high.  The  other  wing  is  the  "house  of  correction,"  and  has 
fifty-four  cells  corresponding  in  size  to  the  cells  for  females  in 
the  jail  wing.  These  are  all  for  males.  The  cell-floors  are  of 
brick. 

The  building  contains  also  the  keeper's  residence,  chapel, 
jioor  debtors'  room,  hospital,  and  bathing-room.  In  the  rear 
of  the  main  building  is  a  workshop,  thirty  by  sixty  feet  and 
two  stories  in  height. 

The  jailers  who  have  served  in  the  present  institution  are 
Hiram  Ferry,  Cornelius  Delano,  and  James  Bangs  ;  the  last 
during  five  years, — 1856  to  1801.  Since  the  last  date  named 
the  sherifl'  has  discharged  the  duties  of  a  jailer. 


CHAPTER  II L 

BBPKESENTATIVE  DISTRICTS— CIVIL  LISTS. 

EEPEESENTATIVB  DISTRICTS. 

Price  to  1857  each  town  in  the  county  was  entitled  to 
separate  representation  in  the  General  Court.  Districts  were 
first  formed  in  that  year,  each  comprised  of  two  or  more  towns, 
and  each  empowered  to  send  one  or  more  representatives.  Two 
changes  in  the  composition  of  these  districts  have  since  been 
made. 

From  1857  to  1860,  inclusive,  the  districts  were  as  follows  : 
First  District. — Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Northampton,  and 
Soiithampton. — Two  representatives. 


Scciiiiil.  District. — Chest(;i'licld,  llmitington,  Westhampton, 
and  Williamsburg. — One  re|ir(;s(:ntati ve. 

Tldril.  Di.stri.ct. — (Jummington,  Ooshen,  Middlefleld,  Plain- 
field,  and  Wortliington. — One  representati v<\ 

Fourth  District. — Hadley  and  South  JIadley. — One  rejtre- 
sentative. 

Fijth  District. — Amherst,  Granby,  and  I'ltlliam. — One  rep- 
resentative. 

Sixth  District. — Helcliertown,  Enfield,  Greenwich,  Prescott, 
and  Ware. — Two  representatives. 

From  1867  to  1870,  inclusive,  the  districts  were  as  follows : 

Fi.r.tt  Disti-ict. — Easthampton,  Northampton,  Southampton, 
and  Westhampton. — Two  n^prescntatives. 

Second  District. — Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Goshen,  Mid- 
dlefleld, Plainfield,  and  Wortliington. — One  representative. 

Third  District. — Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  Williamsburg. — 
One  representative. 

Fourth  District. — Amherst  and  South  Hadley. — One  repre- 
sentative. 

Fifth  District. — Belchertown,  Granby,  and  Pelham. — One 
representative. 

Sixth  District. — Enfield,  Greenwich,  Prescott,  and  Ware. — 
One  representative. 

From  1877  to  the  present  time  (1879)  the  districts  have  been 
as  follows : 

Fir.st  District. — Easthampton,  Northampton,  and  South- 
ampton.— Two  representatives. 

Second  District. — Hadley,  Hatfield,  Westhampton,  and 
Williamsburg. — One  representatative. 

Third  District. — Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Goshen,  Hunt- 
ington, Middlefield,  Plainfield,  and  Worthington. — One  rep- 
resentative. 

Fourth  District. — Amherst,  Pelham,  Prescott,  and  South 
Hadley. — One  representative. 

Fifth  District. — Belchertown,  Enfield,  Granby,  Greenwich, 
and  Ware. — One  representative. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

Among  the  residents  of  Hampshire  who  have  served  the 
country  in  public  olfices  are  the  following  : 

United  States  Senators. 
Caleb  Strong,  Northampton,  1789-96  ;  Eli  Porter  Ashmun, 
Northampton,  1816-18 ;  Elijah  Hunt  Mills,  Northampton, 
1820-27 ;  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Northampton,  1841-45. 

Governors  of  the  Co7nmonwealth. 
Caleb  Strong,  Northampton,  1800-7. 

Secretaries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Ephraim  M.  Wright,  Northampton,  1853-50  ;  Oliver  War- 
ner, Northampton,  1858-70. 

State  Senators. 

Levi  Stockbridge,  Hadley,  1805-66  ;  Edmund  H.  Sawyer, 
Easthampton,  1867-08 ;  Edward  A.  Thomas,  Prescott,  1809  ; 
Stephen  M.  Crosby,  Williamsburg,  1870  ;  Rufus  D.  Woods, 
Enfield,  1872-73  ;  Francis  Edson,  Hadley,  1874  ;  William  M. 
Gay  lord,  Northampton,  1870  ;  Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  Ware, 
1877-78. 

County  Treasurers. 
Maj.  John  Pynchon,  Springfield,  May  27,  1600,  to  1681 ; 
Mr.  Peter  Tilton,  Hadley,  1682  to  1688;  John  Pynchon, 
Springfield,  appointed  Jan.  23,  1689  ;  .  .  .  William  Pynchon, 
Springfield,  from  1798,  and  perhaps  earlier,  to  1808,  when  he 
died  ;  Edward  Pynchon,  appointed  March  30, 1808,  continued 
until  November,  1812;  Daniel  Stebbins,  November  12,  1812, 
to  1845 ;  Jonathan  H.  Butler,  1840  to  1849  ;  Charles  Do  Lano, 
1860  to  1858  ;t  Henry  S.  Gere,  1859  to  1876;  Watson  L. 
Smith,  1877  to  . 


*  Thiimas  Pratt  wa.s  employed  by  the  committee  to  make  a  "  survey  and  plan 
of  the  county  ground." 
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Shei-m* 

The  following  have  served  as  sheriffs  of  Hampshire  County 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth 
in  ITSO.    The  dates  are  those  of  appointment : 

Elisha  Porter,  Hadley,  Sept.  20,  1781. 

Ehenezer  Mattoon,  Amherst,  June  9,  1796. 

Thomas  Shepard,  Xorthampton,  Oct.  8,  1811. 

Ehenezer  Mattoon.  Amherst,  June  20,  1812. 

Joseph  Lyman.  Northampton,  July  3,  1816. 

Samuel  L.  Hinckley.  Xorthampton,  Xov.  25,  1844. 

Alfred  L.  Strong,  Easthampton,  July  8,  1851. 

TTilliam  A.  Hawley.  Xorthampton,  March  10,  1853. 

Henry  A.  Longley,  Belchertowu,  Jan  24,  1855.f 

Judges  of  Probate.  ' 
Col.  John  Pynchon,  Springfield,  appointed  1692. 
Col.  Samuel  Partridge,  Hatfield.  1703. 
Col.  John  Stoddard,  Xorthampton.  1729. 
Col.  Timothy  Dwight,  Xorthampton,  1748. 
Col.  Isaac  Williams,  Hatfield,  1764-74. 
Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  Xorthampton,  1776. J 
Eleazer  Porter,  Hadley,  1779. 
Samuel  Henshaw,  Xorthampton,  1797. 
Jonathan  Leavitt.  Greenfield,  1809. 
Joseph  Lyman.  Xorthampton,  1810. 
Samuel  Hinckley,  Xorthampton,  1816. 
Ithamar  Conkey,  Amherst,  1834. 
Samuel  F.  Lyman,  Xorthampton,  1858. 
Samuel  T.  Spaulding,  Xorthampton,  1873. 
"William  G.  Bassett,  Easthampton,  1879.g 

Registers  of  Probate. 
Samuel  Partridge,  Hatfield,  appointed  11592. 
John  Pynchon,  Springfield,  1703. 
Timothy  Dwight,  Xorthampton,  1729. 
Timothy  Dwight,  .Jr.,  Xorthampton,  1748. 
Solomon  Stoddard.  Xorthampton,  1764. 
Israel  Williams,  Jr.,  Hatfield.  1769-74. 
John  C.  Williams,  Hadley,  1776. || 
Samuel  Hinckley,  Xorthampton,  1787. 
Isaac  C.  Bates,  Xorthampton,  1816. 
.Samuel  F.  Lyman,  Xorthampton,  1827. 
A.  Perry  Peck,  Xorthampton,  1855. 
Luke  Lyman,  Xorthampton,  1859. 

Clerks  of  the  Courts.^ 
Elizur  Holyoke,  Springfield,  appointed  September,  1660. 
Samuel  Partridge,  Hatfield,  March,  1676. 
John  Holyoke,  Springfield,  1678. 
John  Pynchon,  Springfield,  Dec.  26,  1693. 
Israel  Williams,  Hatfield,  1735. 
William  Williams,  Hatfield,  Feb.  14,  1758. 
Kobert  Breck,  Xorthampton,  May  21,  1778. 
Joseph  Lyman,  Xorthampton,  1798. 
Josiah  Dwight.  Xorthampton,  1810. 
John  Taylor,  Xorthampton,  1811. 
.Josiah  Dwight,  Xorthampton,  1812. 
.Solomon  Stoddard,  Xorthampton.  1821. 
Samuel  WelU,**  Xorthampton,  1837.  - 
William  P.  Strickland,  Northampton,  186-5. 

Registers  of  Deeds. 
The  first  record  of  real  e.state  conveyances  for  the  middle 
district  of  Hampshire  County  made  in  Northampton  bears 
-»  

*  See  oKte,  "  Civil  Organization." 

+  The  office  van  made  elw-tive  in  VioC>. 

X  A  vacancy  of  afxjut  two  years  preceded  Dr.  Matlier's  appointment. 
I  Ta/:an<:5-  in  1«78. 

I  A  Ta/;aiicy  of  abt^ut  two  years  preceded  Mr.  Williamit'  appointment. 
T  .See  fmU,  "  CVjurt*.'* 

**  Office  made  elef.-tive  in  18.06.  Hr.  Wells  was  accidentally  shot  in  Octoljer, 
VM,  Mr,  Strickland  enc«eeding  for  the  unexpired  term  of  two  years. 
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date  Aug.  1,  1787.  The  office  of  the  register  for  the  old 
county  of  Hampshire  was  previously  kept  in  West  Spring- 
field, from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Springfield.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  registers  of  deeds  from  the  several  dates  named, 
respectively:  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Aug.  1,  1787;  Levi  Lyman, 
May  20, 1796  ;  Solomon  Stoddard,  May  24, 1811 ;  Levi  Lyman, 
May  15,  1821 ;  Charles  Hooker,tf  Jan.  29,  1830;  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, May  16,  1833 ;  Giles  C.  Kellogg,  Dec.  30,  1833  ;  Har- 
vey Kirkland,  June  9,  1846  ;  Henry  P.  Billings,  Jan.  1,  1871. 

Trial- Justices. 

In  1858  a  law  was  passed  giving  certain  powers  in  criminal 
cases  to  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  entitled  Trial-Justices. 
These  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  hold  office  for  three 
years.  The  county  of  Hampshire  is  entitled  to  ten  trial-jus- 
tices. The  names  of  those  persons  who  have  held  the  office 
since  the  law  went  into  effect  are  given  below.  Those  still  in 
office  are  designated  by  a  *. 

Horace  I.  Hodges,  Northampton,  appointed  May  7,  1858. 

James  W.  Boyden,  Amherst,  May  7,  1858. 

William  S.  Brackenridge,  Ware,  May  11,  1858. 

Elisha  H.  Brewster,  Worthington,  May  7,  1858. 

Epaphras  Clark,  Enfield,  May  7,  1858. 

Elijah  N.  Woods,  Huntington,  June  3,  1858. 

Franklin  Dickinson,*  Belchertown,  June  8,  1858. 

Albion  P.  Howe,  Amherst,  Dec.  8,  1859. 

Albion  P.  Peck,*  Northampton,  June  29,  1860. 

Francis  De  Witt,  Ware,  Oct.  3,  1860. 

Franklin  D.  Richards,*  Ware,  Jan.  20,  1863. 

Samuel  Wells,  Northampton,  Oct.  7,  1863.  ' 

Charles  Richards,*  Enfield,  May  28,  1864. 

Hiram  Smith,  Jr.,  South  Hadley,  Dec.  30,  1864. 

Oliver  Pease,  Amherst,  May  5,  1805. 

Wm.  P.  Strickland,  Northampton,  May  17,  1865. 

Seth  Warner,  Easthampton,  May  25,  1865. 

R.  Ogden  Dwight,  South  Hadley,  Jan.  23,  1868. 

C.  Edgar  Smith,  Northampton,  March  23,  1869. 

William  G.  Bassett,  Easthampton,  May  28,  1869. 

Alfred  M.  Copeland,  Huntington,  June  11,  1869. 

Francis  H.  Dawes,*  Cummington,  April  5,  1870. 

Garry  Munson,*  Huntington,  June  14,  1872. 

Edward  A.  Thomas,*  Amherst,  May  19,  1874. 

Haynes  H.  Chilson,*  Northampton,  May  12,  1875. 

Nathan  Morse,*  South  Hadley,  1876. 

Lafayette  Clapp,*  Easthampton,  1877. 

County  Commissioners. 
The  following  have  served  as  commissioners,  during  the 
periods  named,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained :  Hon.  Levi 
Lyman,  1829-30;  Hon.  Charles  P.  Phelps,  1828-34;  Alvan 
Rice,  1829-33  ;  Ithamar  Conkey,  1830-34 ;  Osmyn  Baker, 
1834-37;  Elisha  Strong,  1835-40;  Joseph  Cumniings,  1835-52; 
Chauncey  B.  Rising,  1838-40  ;  Roswell  Hubbard,  1838  ;  Israel 
Billings,  1841-43  ;  Timothy  A.  Phelps,  1841-43  ;  Mark  Doo- 
little,  1844-46  ;  Joel  Hayden,  1844-52 ;  Hon.  William  Bow- 
doin,  1847-48;  Benjamin  Barrett,  1847-48;  Haynes  H.  Chil- 
son, 1850-52;  Horace  I.  Hodges,  1853-54;  Elisha  H.  Brewster, 
1853-65  ;  John  Warner,  1853  ;  William  P.  Dickinson,  1855-59  ; 
Elkanah  Ring,  Jr.,  1856-58 ;  Daniel  B.  Gillett,  18-59-61 ;  Enoch 
H.  Lyman,  1860-66  ;  William  C.  Eaton,  1862-67  ;  P.  Smith 
Williams,  1867-69;  Elisha  A.  Edwards,  1868-79;  Justin 
Thayer,  1869-74;  Samuel  Mills  Cook,  1871-75;  Elnathan 
Graves,  187.5-79  ;  Flavel  Gaylord,  1879. 

Special  County  Commissioners. 
Ithamar  Conkey,  1828-29 ;  Oliver  Smith,  1830-34 ;  Elisha 
Strong,  1830-34;    Dyar  Bancroft,  1835;    Ephraim  Smith, 
183-5-40;   Benjamin  White,  183-5-40;  William  Clark,  Jr., 
1841-43;  James  H.  Clapp,  1841-43;  Joseph  Smith,  1844-48; 


ft  Died  1833;  C.  P.  Huntington  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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J.ullior  Kdwurds,  IHII-ll);  .Joliu  A.  Morton,  1849;  George 
Alien,  1850-52;  Elkannli  \i\ug,  .Jr.,  1850-52;  Adoli)l)iiH 
Strong,  185i!-50;  Otis  (J.  Jlill,  1853-50;  Chiirlos  Adiuns, 
1857-02;  .Justin  Tlmyor,  1H57  -08;  Lorenzo  S.  Niisli,  180!Wi8; 
Elniitlmn  (Jriives,  1H(;!)-7  I  ;  Austin  l^astumn,  1809-73  ;*  Ham- 
uli J..  Tursons,  1H7I-71);  diaries  K.  JJlood,  1874-70. 

JuuiciAuy. 

Sin('(!  tlu;  I'cvolution  the  persons  whose  names  follow  have 
been  appointed  to  positions  on  the  Bench: 

Justices  of  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  and  Hapreyne  Ju- 
dicial Court. — Simeon  Strong,  Amherst,  appointed  in  1801, 
continued  until  his  death  in  1805;  Charles  Augustus  Dewey, 
a  native  of  Northampton,  appointed  from  Worcester  in  1837, 
continued  until  the  year  of  hi.s  death,  1800;  Charles  Edward 
Forbes,  Northain])ton,  appointed  iu  1848,  resigned  in  the  same 
year,  resides  in  Northampton. 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Solomon  Strong, 
Amherst,  appointed  in  1820,  resigned  in  1842,  died  in  1850; 
Samuel  Howe,  Northampton,  appointed  in  1820,  left  the  Bench 
in  1828,  the  year  of  his  death  ;  Charles  Edward  Forbes, 
Northampton,  appointed  in  1847,  and  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
in  the  following  year. 

William  Allen,  Northampton,  was  appointed  in  1872  to  the 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  established  in  1859,  and  is  still 
in  that  position,  1879. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOCIETI^iS. 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

was  organized  in  1833,  and  embraced  in  that  year  the  follow- 
lowing  members:  Joseph  H.  Flint,  Benjamin  Barrett,  David 
Hunt,  Elisha  Mather,  Edward  E.  Denniston,  Northampton ; 
Reuben  Bell,  Hadley ;  Isaac  G-.  Cutler,  Eufus  Cowles,  Am- 
herst; Elihu  Dwight,  South  Hadley;  William  Bridgman, 
Belchertown ;  Atherton  Clark,  Ira  Bryant,  Cummington ; 
Bela  B.  Jones,  Southampton ;  Caleb  H.  Stickney,  Hunting- 
ton ;  Samuel  Shaw,  Plaintield  ;  Joseph  Warren,  Middlefield  ; 
Edward  Dickinson,  John  Hastings,  and  Moses  Porter. 

The  subjoined  additional  names  first  appear  in  the  books  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  society  in  the  years  given  respectively  : 
1840,  Watson  Loud,  S.  Clapp,  Lewis  S.  Hopkins  (now,  1879, 
in  Bridge  water),  Gardner  Dorrance,  Amherst.  1841,  Edward 
G.  Upford,  West  Springfield;  T.  H.  Brown,  Worthington  ;f 
Henry  Orcutt,  Westhampton  ;f  Chauncey  A.  Hall,  North- 
ampton;  S.  E.  Strong,  Amherst;  Philemon  Stacy,  Hadley, 
lost  his  eyesight  and  left  the  profession.  1842,  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, Northampton,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1837  ;  Thos. 
Meekins,  Williamsburg;  Addison  S.  Peck,|  Hatfield,  removed 
to  California.  1843,  Horatio  Thompson,  Belchertown  ;  James 
Thompson,!  Northampton  ;  Seth  Fish,  North  Hadley,  died  at 
North  Amherst;  Israel  H.  Taylor,  Pelham,  was  a  resident  of 
Amherst  in  1804.  1844,  Artemas  Bell,f  Southampton;  Wash- 
ington Shaw,  died  at  Haydenville.  1845,  Ebenezer  C.  Rich- 
ardson, Ware.  1846,  J.  W.  Smith,  practiced  dentistry;  Lorin 
Allen,  Belchertown,  now  in  Illinois.  1848,  Franklin  Bonney, 
Hadley,  where  he  is  still  in  practice  ;  Samuel  D.  Broolcs,  Nor- 
wich, now  at  Springfield,  Mass.  1852,  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
Amherst,  where  he  died ;  Samuel  A.  Fisk,  Northampton. 
1853,  D.  O.  Perry,  Chesterfield;  James  Dunlap,  Northamp- 
ton. 1854,  Francis  C.  Green,  Easthampton.  1855,  Levi 
Chamberlain,  Hatfield ;  Cyrus  N.  Chamberlain,  son  of  the 
preceding,  Granby,  is  now  in  Lawrence.  1856,  Edward  S. 
Hill,  Williamsburg.  1857,  John  H.  Richardson,  Chester- 
field. 1858,  Henry  C.  Prentiss,  Northampton  ;  Theron  Tem- 
ple, Belchertown ;  Lebbeus  E.  Marsh,  Granby.    1860,  John 


W.  Barker,  East]nim])li)ii  ;  William  M .  'I'row,  i Jayd(Mi ville  ; 
William  Lester,  Soutli  Iladloy ;  Noah  (iilman,  Hatfield. 
1801,  George  F.  Thoinj)son,J  Bttlchertown  ;  Lorin  II.  Pease, 
Amherst;  Austin  W.  ThomI)^on,  Northampton;  Edward  B. 
Barrett,  Norlliamjiton.  1802,  John  W.  Beincnt,  Belcher- 
town. 1804,  Alfred  Montville,  Hatfield  ■,X  William  II.  Prince, 
present  first  assistant  superintendent  of  the  IIos]iital  for  the 
Insane  at  Northami)ton  ;  .Joseph  W.  Winslow,  Easthampton. 
1805,  David  W.  Miner,  Ware.  1800,  Cyrus  K.  Bartlott,  then 
connected  with  the  hospital  at  Northampton,  now  in  charge 
of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Minnesota;  Oscar  C.  De  Wolf, 
now  ('ommissioner  of  health  at  Chicago,  111.  ;  Edwin  M. 
•Johnson,  Williamsburg,  studied  medicine  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
James  Dunlap,  Nortliampton,  and  with  his  entire  family  was 
swept  away  in  the  flood  which  devastated  the  former  place. 
May  10,  1874;  Edwin  F.  Ward,  Easthampton,  now  practic- 
ing in  New  York  City  ;  Dyar  B.  N.  Fish,  Amherst ;  Harlow 
Gamwell  and  Josiah  H.  Goddard,^  Huntington;  Albert  H. 
Daniels  and  Orvis  P.  Bigelow,  Amherst.  1867,  Alonzo  Lewis, 
Hatfield  ;  John  Dole|  and  Edward  E.  Lewis,  Amherst ;  .John 
Yale,  Ware;  Oscar  L.  Roberts,  Belchertown.  1808,  John  B. 
Tyler,  Henry  B.  Stoddard  (now  at  Newtonville),  and  Charles 
L.  Knowlton,  Northampton  ;  Thomas  D.  Smith,  Easthamp- 
ton ;  Charles  M.  Billings,  Hatfield.  1870,  John  B.  Learned, 
Florence.  1871,  Chester  M.  Barton,  Worthington,  now  of 
Hatfield;  Gardner  Cox,  South  Hadley  Falls  ;  Cyrus  B.  Smith, 
Granby  ;  Edwin  A.  Kemp,  Enfield.  1872,  Samuel  E.  Thayer, 
Southampton  ;  John  R.  Greenleaf,  Easthampton.  1874,  Wil- 
liam Dwight,  North  Amhei-st ;  George  A.  Pierce,  Hatfield; 
Thomas  Gilfillan,  Northampton.  1875,  Christopher  Seymour, 
Edward  B.  Nims,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  hospital ; 
Pliny  Earl,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  Junius  M. 
Hall,  Northampton ;  Joseph  C.  Yale,  Ware,  son  of  John 
Yale,  M.D.  1876,  Arthur  H.  Kimball,  Cummington.  1877, 
Harmon  Heed,  Pelham  ;  Charles  W.  Parsons,  Worthington  ; 
Solon  R.  Towne,  Enfield  ;  James  D.  Seymour,  now  of  Whate- 
ly.  1878,  Daniel  Pickard,  assistant  at  the  hospital,  North- 
ampton ;  George  W.  Wood,  Southampton ;  Elbridge  Gerry 
Wheeler,  Middlefield ;  James  N.  Dickson,  now  at  Hunting- 
ton ;  Charles  W.  Cooper,  Amherst. 

Dr.  Josiah  Goodhue. — This  distinguished  medical  man, 
though  not  a  native  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  was  for  a  long 
time  a  citizen  of  Hampshire  County,  and  foremost  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  born  at  Dunstable,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass., 
Jan.  17,  1759.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  entered  Harvard  University  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  but  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  that 
period  the  doors  of  the  institution  were  of  necessity  closed, 
and  he  returned  to  his  home.  Here  he  was  troubled  by  a 
white-swelling  upon  one  of  his  knees,  and  applied  to  Dr. 
Kittredge,  of  Tewksbury,  for  medical  treatment.  While  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Kittredge  he  became  interested  in  medi- 
cine, and  afterward  began  the  study  of  physic  and  surgery 
with  him,  continuing  for  two  j'ears,  which  was  then  the  cus- 
tomary term.  He  then  returned  to  Putney,  Vt.,  where  his 
parents  then  resided,  and  commenced  practice,  under  very  dis- 
couraging conditions,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  reputation  of  Dr.  Kittredge,  however,  gave  him  some 
advantages,  and  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and 
a  successful  operation  soon  gave  him  a  reputation  and  brought 
him  plenty  of  practice. 

By  great  industry  he  ere  long  obtained  an  extensive  patron- 
age, and  his  practice  eventually  extended  widely  in  Vermont, 
and  thence  to  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  His  first 
capital  operation — the  amputation  of  a  leg — he  performed  with- 
out ever  having  seen  it  done  before, — was  guided  solely  by 
knowledge  obtained  from  books.  His  reputation  rapidly  in- 
creased and  spread  abroad,  and  he  was  thronged  with  students, 


*  A.  B.  Owen  is  named  as  special  commissioner  in  1872. 


f  Deceased. 


X  Deceased, 


I  See  medical  chapter  in  Franklin  Ciounty  history. 
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■who  came  from  far  and  near. — among  them  the  afterward 
greatly  celehrated  Dr.  Xathan  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College. 

••  In  the  year  1800.  in  consequence  of  his  high  attainments 
and  respectable  standing  in  the  profession,  the  faculty  of 
Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  medical 
honor  which  can  be  granted  to  any  physician,  viz.,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  medicine." 

In  1803,  -with  a  view  to  extend  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  he 
removed  to  Chester,  Yt.,  where  he  remained  until  1816,  full}- 
sustaining  his  previous  reputation,  ■when  the  approaching  in- 
firmities of  age  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of  relaxing 
somewhat  from  his  arduous  duties.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  Hadley.  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  ■where  his  duties  would  be 
less  laborious,  on  account  of  the  more  level  character  of  the 
country.  Here  he  continued  to  enjoy  an  unlimited  prac- 
tice, and  maintained  his  great  reputation  in  the  profession 
until  declining  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  active  prac- 
tice. 

In  1823  he  ■was  appointed  by  the  trustees  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  which  position  he  continued  to 
hold  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1829, 
in  his  seventy-first  year. 

Dr.  Goodhue  was  for  a  great  number  of  years  president  of 
the  "Windham  County  Medical  Society,  called  the  Vermont 
Second  Medical  Society.  He  was  also  for  one  term  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  Legislature. 

His  practice  in  operative  surgery  was  very  extensive.  He 
performed  the  operation  of  trepanning  upward  of  forty  times, 
and  operated  for  strangulated  hernia  as  many  more.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  New  England  to 
amputate  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

He  was  extremely  temperate  and  regular  in  his  manner  of 
living,  and  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death  abstained 
entirely  from  spirituous  liquors,  at  a  time  when  their  use  was 
universal  among  all  classes. 

He  raised  a  family  of  eight  children, — four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  adofjted  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  whom  died  in  Alabama  about  1842,  and  the  other 
settled  in  Canada.  His  eldest  surviving  daughter  married 
Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  Xew  Hampshire. 

De.  David  Huxt  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Hunt,  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.  He  was  born  at  Northampton  in  1773.  His 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  was  mostly  in 
his  father's  oflBce.  His  active  pjractice  commenced  in  his  native 
town  .soon  after  he  became  of  age,  and  was  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

Although  not  a  college  graduate,  he  was  an  excellent  scholar 
and  respectable  practitioner,  and  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
that  in  1818  Yale  College  cdnferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  Geological  Society,  and 
of  the  Physico-Medical  Society,  of  New  Tork. 

He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  mineralogy  and 
geologv',  and  collected  a  very  fine  and  rare  cabinet  of  minerals. 
He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Bruce  and  Professors  Sil- 
lirnan.  Cleaveland,  and  Hitchcock,  and  other  distinguished  ge- 
ologists and  mineralogists.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  A.ssociation  in  1813,  and  resigned  in  1833. 

Dk.  Elisha  Mather  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Hamp- 
.shire  Co.,  where  he  was  born  in  1792.  Both  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  also  natives  of  that  place,  and  both  were  emi- 
nent phy.sieians.  The  elder  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Pyn- 
c-hon,  of  Springfield,  and  Dr.  Thomas  AVilliams,  of  Deerfleld, 
and  the  three  were  about  the  only  physicians  of  note  in  their 
day  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  S.  W.  WillianLS  .says  that  Dr.  Mather  was  a  respectable 
practitioner,  and  a  member,  counselor,  and  censor  of  the  Mas- 
fiaf;huM;tti5  Medical  Society,  with  which  he  united  in  1824,  and 


continued  his  fellowship  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1840,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

Prom  an  obituary,  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
in  the  columns  of  the  Hampshire  GazeUe,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  In  noticing  the  death  of  this  good  man  and  physician,  it  is 
not  our  object  to  analyze  particular^  his  character  or  describe 
minutely  the  elements  of  what  it  was  composed,  but  generally 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  high  standing  in  the  profession  and 
the  excellency  of  his  character. 

"Dr.  Mather  was  undoubtedlj'  more  self-taught  than  most 
of  his  professional  brethren.  He  was  indebted  to  his  talents, 
his  industry,  and  his  application  for  the  rank  which  he  at- 
tained. In  all  the  various  branches  of  his  profession  he  was 
entitled  to  entire  confidence.  With  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  system  he  was  most 
intimately  acquainted,  and  was  seldom  surpassed  in  accuracy 
of  anatomical  knowledge. 

"  In  his  deportmenthe  was  neither  forbidding  nor  imposing, 
but  aftable  and  accessible  to  all,  so  that  his  younger  brethren 
could  always  approach  him  without  being  apprehensive  that 
they  should  be  overpowered  by  his  feeling  of  superiority.  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  greatly  endeared." 

Daniel  Thompson,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Pelham,  Jan.  14, 
1800.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  farmers  of  that  town 
during  their  lives.  His  paternal  grandmother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Cowan,  was  of  Scotch  descent ;  his  mother 
was  Matilda  Pierce,  of  Middleborough,  near  Boston. 

He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  which 
were  then  in  good  repute,  and  afterward  became  a  member  of 
Amherst  Academy,  of  which  Jared  H.  Hallock  was  then 
principal.  He  pursued  medical  studies  at  Northampton  and 
Pittsfield,  and  attended  three  full  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  at  Pittsfield,  in  the  years 
1823-25.  Prom  Dec.  3,  1825,  until  Oct.  20,  1837,  he  pursued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Pelham,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Northampton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Flint,  who 
was  about  to  remove  to  Springfield.  In  1827  he  married 
Caroline  Augusta,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  David  Hunt,  son  of  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Hunt,  who  died  at  Northampton,  Jan.  18,  1874. 

In  1839  Dr.  Thompson  formed  a  copartnership  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  Barrett,  one  of  his  former  preceptors  in  Northamp- 
ton, which  lasted  till  the  latter  retired  from  practice, — a  period 
of  nearly  seven  years.  He  then  took  as  partner  his  brother 
James,  the  connection  lasting  until  the  latter's  death,  when  he 
admitted  to  the  same  relation  his  nephew,  A.  W.  Thompson, 
— graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Medicine, — whom  ho  had 
adopted  as  a  son.  After  a  few  years  this  partnership  was 
dissolved.  Dr.  Thompson  ever  after  pursuing  his  profession 
single-handed  down  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  risen  from  comparative  poverty  to  a  con- 
dition of  pecuniary  independence,  notwithstanding  the  gener- 
osity with  which  he  has  given  of  his  means  for  worthy  objects. 
With  him  the  fee  was  never  the  inspiring  motive  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession,  but  rather  the  wish  to  benefit  mankind. 

Edwakd  Evan.s  Denniston,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Cocks- 
heath,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  July  2,  1803,  and  received 
his  education  at  Dublin,  and  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland.  He 
was  for  six  years  bound  apprentice  to  the  firm  of  Bernard 
Kogan  &  Sons,  surgeons  and  physicians  to  the  hospital  and  dis- 
pensaries at  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  in  that 
institution  succeeded  Dr.  Rogan  as  surgeon  upon  the  latter's 
election  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Ulster  Insane  Asylum, 
at  Londonderry.  In  1833  he  settled  in  Northampton,  for 
three  years  successfully  pursuing  his  profession  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  and  the  succeeding  ten  years  quite 
as  successfully  alone.  A  severe  injury  which  he  received  at  the 
end  of  this  period  unfitting  him  for  the  drudgery  of  ordinary 
country  practice,  he  entered  upon  the  charge  of  an  establish- 
ment devoted  to  the  cure  of  chronic  invalidism,  and  known  as 
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"Spriiifif  Dale,"  situated  near  tho  villiif;(!  ol'  Northampton. 
Ai'tor  tliirty-llii'co  years  oi'  uiinMiiill iiii;  service  in  that  iiisli- 
tiition,  lie  retired  lliorel'roiii  in  May,  IK7!),  but  continues,  at  the 
ago  of  seventy-six,  in  active  practice. 

JoHiciMi  II.  Flint,  M.D.,  was  horn  at  Leicester,  Worcester 
Co.,  Mass.  ;  removed  to  Nortliamptoii  prior  to  1830,  wliere, 
for  a  number  of  years,  lie  followc^d  tlie  practice  of  liis  chosen 
profession.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Sprinfftield,  where 
lie  died.  While  at  Northampton  ho  was  associated  profes- 
sionally with  Dr.  Elisha  Mathi^r.* 

James  Dunlap,  M.D.,  attended  Amherst  College  from 
1843  to  1845,  graduated  iive  years  afterwards  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York  City,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  active  practice  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Timothy  J.  Gridley  was  a  pupil  of  the  older  Dr.  Smith 
in  the  medical  college  at  New  Haven  ;  was  celebrated  as  a 
surgeon,  and  was  in  practice  at  Amherst,  in  or  near  the  year 
1821. t 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  AT  NORTHAMPTON 

was  incorporated  Peb.  21,  1804.  Officers  of  the  society  were 
chosen  yearly  "  on  the  Thursday  of  the  week  when  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas"  was  held,  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
following  were  the  officers  for  the  year  1805, — President,  his 
Excellency,  Caleb  Strong  ;|  Vice-President,  Eev.  Samuel 
Hopkins ;  Treasurer,  Ruggles  Woodbridge,  Esq.  ;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale;  Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  Samuel  Taggart;  Trustees,  Hon.  John  Hastings,  Joseph 
Lathrop,  D.D.,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Joseph  Lyman,  D.D., 
Justin  Ely,  Esq.,  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  Wm.  Billings, Esq., 
David  Parsons,  D.D.,  Chas.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Rev.  Rich'd  S.  Storrs. 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

was  formed  July  10,  1816,  at  a  meeting  holden  at  the  court- 
house in  Northampton,  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment." 
At  this  meeting  Noah  Webster,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  and 
Josiah  Dwight,  secretary. 


A  constitution  was  adopted  at  the  same  mooting,  the  second 
article  of  which  jirovidcis  that  the  "  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
county  of  Hampshire  containing  a  member  or  members 
of  tho  society  shall  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
towns  within  th(i  county." 

The  constitution  provided  tliat  any  surplus  funds  not  needed 
for  use  within  the  limits  of  the  society  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  American  Rible  Society,  established  in  New  York,  "to 
which  this  society  shall  so  fur  be  considered  auxiliary." 

A  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  a  board 
of  trustees  are  chosen  annually.  Tho  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are  trustees  ex-ojftcio.  The  treasurer  is  the  only  paid 
oflBcer.  The  following  were  the  first  officers  chosen :  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Caleb  Strong  ;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Nathan  Per- 
kins ;  Treasurer,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jr.,  Esq.;  Secretary,  Isaac 
C.  Bates  ;^  Trustees,  Hon.  Joseph  Lyman,  Rev.  Henry  Lord, 
Dr.  William  Porter,  of  Amherst,  Rev.  Nathan  Pease,  Noah 
Webster,  Esq. 

The  following  have  served  as  presidents:  Caleb  Strong, 
1816-;  Nathan  Perkins,  1817  to  1839;  Hon.  Mark  Doolittlo, 
1840  to  1855 ;  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  1856  to  1879.  As  vice-presi- 
dents :  Nathan  Perkins,  1816;  Joseph  Lyman,  1817  to  1823; 
Isaac  C.  Bates,  1824  to  1830;  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle,  1832 1|  to 
1839;  Rev.  Charles  Wiley,  1840  to  1844;  Hon.  David  Mack, 
1845  to  1853 ;  Luke  Sweetzer,  1854  to  1871  ;  Rev.  Ephraim 
Lyman,  1872  to  1873;  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Seelye,  1876 1|  to  1879. 
As  treasurers:  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jr.,  1816  to  1823;  Samuel 
Wells,  Jr.,  Esq.,  1824  to  1830;  Eliphalet  Williams,  1832|| 
to  1873 ;  J.  L.  Warriner,  1876||  to  1879.  As  secretaries,  Isaac 
C.  Bates,  1816  to  1823;  Eliphalet  Williams,  1824  to  1830; 
William  H.  Stoddard,  1832  to  1879. 

Present  Officers. — Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  D.D.,  President;  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Seelye,  D.D.,  Vice-President;  William  H.  Stod- 
dard, Secretary;  J.  L.  Warriner,  Treasurer;  John  Whittle- 
sey, Auditor;  Revs.  W.  S.  Leavitt,  E.  G.  Cobb,  A.  M.  Colton, 
E.  S.  Dwight,  and  A.  J.  Lincoln,  Directors. 
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As  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  beauty  of  location,  and  pictur- 
esque scenery  of  the  "great  river,"  as  Cotton  Mather  called 
the  Connecticut,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  overcrowded 
settlements  at  the  Bay  in  1635,  so  in  1653  the  fertile  meadows 
of  Nonotuck^l  were  regarded  as  the  most  inviting  locality  for 
a  now  plantation  by  the  settlers  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  May  in  that  year  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  inhabitants  of  the 
above  towns  for  leave  to  plant  a  settlement  at  Nonotuck. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  real  projectors  and  those 
through  whose  energy  and  influence  the  scheme  was  sustained 
and  fostered  were  John  Pynchon,  son  of  William  Pynchon, 


*  See  chapter  on  tho  medical  profcsBion  of  Hampden  County. 

f  Jfor  additional  items  npon  tho  medical  profession  of  Hampshire  County,  see 
histories  of  the  various  towns. 

J  Ex-o£icio  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  instituted  at  Bos- 
ton, May  28,  1790;  also  United  States  Senator. 

f  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  family  came  to  this  place  in  10.')2,  and 
lived  here  during  the  ne,\t  winter  on  land  whicli  lies  cast  of  what  is  called  Haw- 
Itiy  Street  (Williams). 


the  founder  of  Roxbury  and  Springfield,  Elizur  Holyoke, 
son-in-law  of  John  Pynchon,  and  Samuel  Chapin. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  petition : 

"  To  the  Eight  Worsliypful  Governor,  and  the  Woi-shypful  Magistrates,  Assist- 
ants, and  Deputies  of  this  much-honored  Court,— Your  humble  petitioners 
wish  increase  of  all  felicity.  Your  humble  Petitioners  being  fully  perenaded  by 
your  former  promptness  and  pious  endeavors  to  begin  and  settle  Plantations  in 
such  places  as  appeared  convenient  within  the  liberty  of  your  Jurisprudence  and 
Patent,  for  the  further  enlarging  of  the  territories  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  connnon  utility  of  the  Common  Weal,  are  therefore  em- 
boldened to  present  these  few  lines  to  your  Judicious  consideration,  and  their 
request  therein  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  and  grant  Liberty  to  yom- 
Petitioners  whose  names  are  subscribed,  and  such  as  so  join  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  your  wonted  clemency,  power,  right,  and  authority,  from,  by,  and  under 
you  to  plant,  possess,  and  inhabit  the  place,  being  on  Conetiquot  River,  above 
Springlield,  called  Nonotuck,  as  their  own  inheritance,  according  to  their 
divisions  by  estate,  and  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  place  by  erecting  a  town 
there,  to  bo  governed  ivccording  to  tho  laws,  directions,  and  instructions  thoy 
shall  receive  from  you.  Yom-  Petitioners  having  some  knowledge  of  the  place 
by  reason  of  the  propinquity  of  our  habitation,  to  be  a  place  desirable  to  erect  H 


g  Subsequently  United  States  Senator. 

II  No  election  of  otricei-s  in  1831, 1874,  and  1875. 
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town  iu  for  the  fiirtherauce  of  the  public  \real,  br  providing  corn  and  raising 
cattle,  not  only  for  their  own  but  likewise  for  the  good  of  others, — the  propaga- 
ting of  the  gusi>el, — the  place  premising  in  an  ordinary  way  of  God's  Providence 
a  comfortible  sul>sistence,  whereby  people  may  live,  and  attend  upon  God  in  his 
holy  ordinances  without  distraction.  So,  committing  you  to  the  Guidance  of  the 
mighty  Counsellor,  we  rest  your  humble  Petitioners. 

■'Edward  Elmore,  Richard  Smith,  John  Gilbert,  Wm.  Miller,  John  Allen, 
Richard  Wekley,  Thomas  Burnham,  Matthias  Foot,  Thomas  Root,  Wm.  Clark, 
Joseph  Smith,  John  Stedman,  Jonathan  Smith,  ^'m.  Holton,  Robt.  Bartlett,  John 
Cole,  Xicholas  Ackley,  John  Webb,  Thomas  Steiinian,  Thomas  Bird,  AVm.  Janes, 
John  Xorth,  Joseph  Bird,  and  James  Bird." 

This  petition  for  the  phintiiig  of  Xon-o-tuck  was  supplemented 
bv  a  petitioa  signed  by  John  Pynehon,  Elizur  Hoh  oke,  and 
Samuel  Chapin,  praying  that  the  prayers  of  the  above  petition- 
ers might  be  granted,  and  they  state  that  twenty-five  families 
at  least  were  desirous  of  forming  a  new  settlement,  "many  of 
them,"  to  use  their  own  words,  "  of  considerable  quality  for  es- 
tates and  fit  matter  for  a  church  when  it  shall  please  God  to 
give  opportunity  that  way;''  and  further  on  it  is  stated  that 

the  inducement  to  us  in  these  desires  is  not  any  sinister  re- 
spect of  otir  own,  but  that  we,  being  so  alone,  by  this  means  may 
have  some  more  neighborhood  and  your  jurisdiction.'' 

The  petition  was  finally  granted  by  the  Gteneral  Court,  May 
18,  1653,  and  Messrs.  Pynehon,  Holyoke,  and  Chapin  were 
chosen  as  commissioners  to  lay  out  the  plantation  of  Non-o-tuck. 

The  nest  move  to  be  made  in  the  grand  scheme  which  Mr. 
Pynehon  had  projected  was  the  purchase  of  the  lands  from  the 
Indians,  and  in  this  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illus- 
trious and  humane  father  in  dealing  honestly  and  fairh^  with 
the  children  of  the  forest.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  in- 
strument that  conveyed  the  lauds  of  Xon-o-tuck  to  John  Pyn- 
ehon and  others : 

"  Be  it  known  by  these  presents  that  Chickwallop,  alias  Wawhillowa,  Nenassa- 
halant,  Xassis-jhee,  Kiunks,  Paquaharlant,  Assella*iuompas,  &  Awonusk,  the 
wife  of  Wolluther,  all  Xoaotuck^  who  are  the  chief  and  proper  owners  of  all  the 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  River  at  Xonotuck,  on  the  one,  do  give, 
grant,  bargain,  and  sell  onto  John  Pynehon,  of  Springfield,  on  the  otlier  party, 
to  bim,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  all  the  Grounds  and  Meadows,  Woods  and  Ponds  & 
W  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Quonetticut  River,  beginning  the  small  river  (below 
Munham)  c&Ued  Sankrobonk,  A  So  up  by  Quonetticut  River  to  the  little 
meadow  called  Capawonk,  namely,  to  the  little  brook  or  Gutter  on  this  side  Cap- 
awonk,  which  little  brook  is  called  3Ias<iuampe,  and  the  Grounds  lying  West- 
ward from  Ojnnecticut  River  (within  the  compass  aforesaid)  for  nine  miles  out 
into  the  woods,  viz. :  as  far  as  Mansk(x>nisb  is  from  Springfield, — for  so  it  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  Indians, — all  that  Tract  of  Grounds  from  Sankrouk  river,  Quonaik- 
gnct,  called  Munham,  Pochneck,  Pelowwag,  Aspowounk,  Luckcommuk,  Assat- 
layyagg,  Haj-yagg,  Xayyoiunhegg,  ilasqump,  and  by  whatsoever  other  names  the 
said  Grounds  are  called,  i  all  out  into  the  woods  from  the  great  river  for  9  miles 
within  this  compass.  The  aforesaid  Indians,  and  in  Particular  Wawhollowa, 
Xenessahalant,  A  Xassachohee,  being  the  Sachems  of  Xonotuck,  do  for  them- 
selves, i  with  the  consent  of  the  other  Indians  and  ownere  of  the  Said  Grounds, 
Sell,  Give,  and  Grant  unt<5  John  Pynehon,  of  Springfield,  and  to  his  assigns,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  one  hundred  fathom  of  Wampam  by  Sale  &  for  Ten  coats 
(besdde  some  small  gifts)  in  hand  paid  to  the  said  Sachems  &  owners,  all  the  land 
aforesaid  as*  these  presents  have  bargained.  Granted  &  Sold  to  the  said  Pynehon 
all  and  singular  the  said  lands  free  from  all  Incumbrances  of  Indians,  provided 
the  .Said  Pynehon  Shall  plow  up,  or  cause  to  be  plowed  up,  for  the  said  Indians 
Sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  Easterly  side  of  Quonetticut  river,  which  is  to  be 
done  sometime  next  Summer,  lHoi ;  and  in  the  meantime,  viz.,  the  next  spring 
16.51,  the  Indians  have  liberty  to  plant  their  present  cornfields,  but  after  that 
time  they  are  wholly  to  leave  that  west  side  of  the  river,  &  not  to  plant,  or  mo- 
lest the  EnglUh  there. 

"AH  the  said  premises  the  said  Pynehon  &  his  assigns  Shall  have  &  enjoy  ab- 
solntely  i  clearly  forever.f  all  Incumbrances  from  any  Indians  or  their  Corn- 
fields. Witness  of  this  these  presents  the  said  Indians  have  subscribed  their 
marks  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  16-53. 

"  The  mark  of  Chickwallop, 


alias  Wawhillowa. 
"  The  mark  ^ — —  of  Paquahalant." 


*  Oiniaraong  in  deed. 

+  Tliis  grant  was  vlUmmM  by  Klizur  Holyoke,  Henry  Burt,  Thomas  Cooper, 
Tb<«.  StebMns,  and  two  ludiauH. 


The  two  great  steps  had  now  already  been  taken,  and  on 
Oct.  3,  1653,  not  two  weeks  after  the  purchase  was  made,  the 
proprietors  met  at  Springfield  to  confer  concerning  the  future 
plantation  and  the  regulation  thereof.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  agreed  that  of  the  petitioners  all  should  be  "resident 
there,  and  dwell,  themselves  and  their  families,  there  by  the 
spring  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof."  It  was  also  agreed  that 
any  person  failing  to  do  this  should  "  lose  his  money  paid  for 
the  purchase,  with  the  charges."  At  this  meeting  it  seems  the 
whole  number  of  petitioners  did  not  appear,  and  ton  new  per- 
sons were  substituted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  above  meeting  was  to 
permanently  secure  the  settlement  of  the  place  in  the  following 
year,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  at  Springfield, 
Nov.  15,  1653,  it  was  announced  that  the  petition  had  been 
granted,  and  the  following  order  was  made  : 

"  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  all  such  pereons  as  shall  go  up  to  Nalwottoge 
the  next  spring  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  there  to  dwell  the  next  winter,  for  the 
furthering  and  promoting  the  planting  of  the  said  place,  it  is  agreed  that  every 
single  man  shall  receive  four  acres  of  meadow  besides  the  rest  of  his  division, 
and  every  head  of  a  family  shall  receive  five  .acres  beside  the  rest  of  their 
division." 

In  that  early  day  it  was  considered  an  "  inalienable  right" 
of  the  "good  men"  of  the  town  to  designate  who  should  be 
admitted  into  the  plantation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  progenitors 
of  the  settlement,  held  at  Springfield  in  1653,  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  "to  receive  in  such  inhabitants  as  they 
shall  judge  fit  for  the  carrying  on  the  designs  of  the  company, 
and  to  accommodate  them  according  to  the  former  rule,  which 
is  a  quarter  to  twenty  families,  being  in  estimation  eight  hun- 
dred acres," — that  is,  that  the  first  twenty  families  were  to 
have  forty  acres  each. 

Among  the  early  regulations  of  the  plantations  were  these : 
that  there  must  be  a  residence  of  four  years  before  any  settler 
should  have  a  right  to  either  sell  or  let  his  lands,  and  in  case 
he  should  remove  from  the  town  before  the  expiration  of  four 
years  his  lands  should  be  declared  forfeited. 

In  the  spring  of  1654,  Pynehon,  Holyoke,  and  Chapin,  in 
furtherance  of  this  plan,  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  plantation 
of  Non-o-tuck,  as  shown  by  the  following  record  in  the  old 
town-book  of  Northampton : 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  bounds  of  the  plantation  which  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Honored  General  Court  laid  out  to  the  Plantei's  of  Nonotuck. 

"Whereas,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten  were  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  Massachusetts  to  lay  out  the  land  at  Nonotuck  for  two  plantations, 
for  the  present  we  have  only  appointed  the  bounds  of  one  of  them,  to  which  we 
allow  the  great  Meadow  on  the  west  side  of  Conecticote  River,  as  also  a  little 
meadow,  called  by  the  Indians  (Capawonke),  which  lieth  about  two  miles  above 
the  great  Meadow,  the  bounds  of  wliich  plantiition  is  to  extend  from  the  (south 
side)  of  the  little  meadow,  called  Capawonke,  to  the  great  falls,  to  Springfield 
ward;  and  westward  is  to  extend  nine  miles  into  the  woods,  from  the  river  of 
Conecticote,  lying  .  .  .  east  tlie  foresaid  meadows ;  and  (the  same)  to  belong  to 
the  planters  and  such  as  shall  come  to  plant  with  them,  who,  according  (to  the) 
liberty  granted  from  the  Court,  have  made  choice  thereof  for  themselves  and 
their  successors,  not  molesting  the  Indians  (nor)  depriving  them  of  their  just 
right  and  property  without  allowance  to  their  satisfaction. 

"  By  us,         "  John  Pynchon, 

"  Elezue  Holyoke,  • 
"Samuel  Chapi.v. 

"  Speingfield,  9th  May,  1C54." 

In  this  connection  the  following  record  also  appears,  under 
date  of  Oct.  18,  1654 : 

"Nonotuck  Plantation. 
"  To  the  Honored  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts :  We  whose  names  are 
underwritten  being  appointed  to  divide  the  lands  at  Nonotuck  into  two  planta- 
tions, we  accordingly  have  gi'anted  to  them  that  now  fii"st  appear  to  remove 
thither  to  plant  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Conecticott,  as  thay 
desired,  and  have  laid  out  their  bounds,  viz.,  from  the  little  meadow  above  thii-e 
I>lantation — which  meadow  is  called  Capawonke  or  Mattomett — down  to  the  head 
of  tlie  falls  which  are  below  them,  reserving  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  said 
river  for  another  Plantation,  when  God,  by  his  Providence,  shall  so  dispose 
thereof,  and  still  remain  your  humble  servants, 

"John  Pynchon, 
"Elizur  Holyoke, 
"Samuel  Chapin. 

"  The  Court  approves  of  this  return." 

We  have  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  detail  the  various 
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petitions,  orders,  etc.,  that  gave  a  "local  habitation  and  a 
name"  to  Non-o-tuek,  and  next  in  order  is  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  sturdy  ])ion(!(!rs  who  left  tlie  rude  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  tlic  ))lauta(iiins  in  this  valley,  that  had  hM'.n 
settled  more  than  a  decade,  i\nd  had  already  talcen  upon  them 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Eastern  home,  for  an  abode  in 
the  wilds  of  Non-(i-tuclc.  It  recpiired  no  prophetic  eye  to 
discern  that  the  I'icii  iiilcrviiles  of  Ihis  section  must  soon 
become  tlio  site  of  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  project  of  John  Pynchon  met  with  a 
hearty  response,  and  that  the  people  were  anxious  to  rear  their 
homes  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  ConnocticMit,  on  Non-o-tuck, 
within  the  shadows  of  those  grand  upheavals  of  creation. 
Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke. 

Among  the  first  of  those  courageous  pioneers  who  located 
at  Non-o-tuek,  erecting  the  standard  of  home  in  the  midst  of 
a  dense,  uninviting  wilderness,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  and 
the  treacherous  savages,  were  Thomas  Judd,  John  King, 
Joseph  Parsons,  Thomas  Bascom,  Isaac  Shelden,  John  Strong, 
Thos.  Ford,  Edward  Elmore,  Aaron  Cook,  John  Hillyer, 
William  Hulburt,  Thomas  Woodford,  Samuel  Wright,  Kobt. 
Bartlett,  John  Lyman,  James  Bridgman,  Thomas  Hoot,  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  Wm.  Miller,  David  Burt,  Samuel  Allen, 
William  Ilannum,  Willia?ii  Hulburt,  Nathaniel  Phelps,  and 
John  Stebbins. 

The  healthful  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  "  Plan- 
tation of  Non-o-tuck,"  as  the  place  was  called,  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  others,  and  the  years  1658  to  1662  witnessed 
an  influx  of  sturdy  yeomen  from  the  adjoining  settlements  of 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Springfield.  Among  them  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Edward  Baker,  John  Searle,  Eleazer 
Mather,  Alexander  Alvord,  Wm.  Clark,  Henry  Woodward, 
Enos  Kingsley,  Aaron  Cook,  John  Strong,  Medad  Ponieroy, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  and  John  Taylor.  Soon  after  came  Israel 
Eusk,  Preserved  Clapp,  Caleb  Pomeroy,  Solomon  Stoddard, 
Eobert  Danks,  Samuel  Judd,  and  Thomas  Judd. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  of  the  twenty-four  peti- 
tioners for  the  settlement  of  Non-o-tuck  only  eight  settled  here, 
viz.,  Edward  Elmore,  William  Miller,  Thomas  Root,  William 
Clark,  William  Holton,  Eobert  Bartlett,  John  Webb,  and 
William  Janes. 

The  home-lots  of  the  first  settlers  were  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Market,  Pleasant,  King,  and  Haw- 
ley  Streets.  As  the  plantation  increased,  settlements  were 
next  made  west  of  the  "  old  church,"  and  later  south  of  Mill 
Eiver. 

The  pioneers  evidently  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  lay- 
ing out  of  streets,  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  were  laid  out 
by  the  cows,  the  inhabitants  building  wherever  these  animals 
made  a  path. 

The  causes  which  drove  the  fugitives  from  their  native 
country  to  Plymouth  Eock  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and 
the  settlement  had  hardly  been  effected  ere  a  movement  was 
made  toward  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  It  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  town,  the  town  voting  for  the 
selection  of  a  minister,  his  wages,  etc.*  The  first  meeting- 
house was  contracted  to  be  built  by  live  of  the  settlers,  and  to 
be  completed  by  the  middle  of  April,  1655. 

March  13,  1657,  the  town  employed  an  agent  "  to  obtain  a 
minister,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of  liquors 
and  cider  from  coming  to  town."  This  commission  alone 
clearly  portrays  the  character  of  the  pioneers  of  Northampton. 
They  were  religious  and  temperate,  firm  in  the  right,  and  with 
a  strength  of  character  that  rendered  them  conspicuous.  They 
left  their  impress  upon  the  following  generations,  and  the 
"  New  England  traits  of  character"  have  ever  been  synonyms 
with  honesty,  uprightness,  sobriety,  and  Christianity. 

During  the  first  four  years  the  expenses  of  the  plantation 


*  Soo  history  of  the  First  Church. 


niust  have  been  very  light,  as  the  first  record  of  a  tax  voted 
was  under  date  of  March  29,  1658,  when  they  voted  a  tax  of 
thirty  pounds  to  jiay  the  town's  debts;  this  doubtless  covered 
the  ]ieriod  from  the  date  of  settlement  to  that  time.  At  that 
meciting  it  was  also  voted  that  a  ferry-boat  he  built  for  the 
common  use  of  the  people. 

"  January  4,  1058,  "The  Town  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Mather 
twenty-five  pounds  for  half  a  year,  in  good  and  mijrchantable 
juiy  in  wheat,  in  this  place."  They  also  granted  eighty  acres 
of  land  for  the  ministry. 

December  20,  1658,  "  The  Town  voted  one  hundred  pounds 
to  l)uild  a  minister's  house." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  hospitality  was  not  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  virtues  of  the  good  people  of  Northampton  in  1672,  as 
the  town  records  for  that  year  disclosed  the  following  order : 

"  4tli  (1)  '72,  '73.  Wlierca.s  a  great  deal  of  trouliic,  detriment,  and  cliange  have 
been  bruuglit  upon  this  Town  by  reason  of  receiving  into  tlio  same  Foreigners 
and  Strangers,  we  do,  tlierefore,  by  tiiiw  order,  and  by  tiiis  it  is  ordered,  that  who- 
soever in  tliis  town  sliall  bring  into  it  or  receive  into  liia  family  a  foreigner  or 
Stranger,  or  any  man  from  abroad,  or  entei  tain  him  in  his  house  above  Ten  days 
w-ithout  Liberty  from  the  Selectmen,  shall  forfeit  to  the  Town  Ten  Siiillings  for 
every  week  so  entertaining  him.  By  the  Selectmen,  David  Wilton,  William 
Clark,  Wm.  Holton,  Henry  Woodward,  and  Med.ad  Pomeroy." 

Feb.  8,  1657,  it  was  voted  that  three  men  should  be  chosen 
"  to  end  small  causes.  They  shall  first  choose  one,  and  he  that 
hath  most  votes  by  Papers  Shall  Stand  for  one  and  for  the 
rest  in  order."  It  seems,  however,  there  were  but  two  chosen, 
William  Holton  and  Thomas  Bascom. 

In  1658  thirty  pounds  were  levied  to  pay  the  town  debts. 

In  1661  it  was  voted  that  the  mill  be  free,  and  "  that  the 
Town  will  build  a  new  boat." 

It  seems  in  those  early  days  there  was  a  penalty  for  being 
absent  from  town-meetings,  as  under  date  of  Feb.  9,  1658,  it 
was  ordered  that  whosoever  he  be  that  absents  himself  from 
the  town-meeting,  after  having  been  warned  by  the  townsmen, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  12d.  A  fine  of  Id.  was  also  ordered 
"  if  they  be  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  when  it  is 
orderly  begun." 

Some  trouble  was  evidently  experienced  in  the  town-meet- 
ings, as  the  following  order  appears  on  the  town-book  : 

"  Northampton,  19th  of  12th  mo.,  1660.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen,  con- 
sidering that  might  be  for  the  well  ordering  of  town-meetings,  and  finding  by 
expeiience  that  Tumults  and  many  speaking  at  one  time  in  Such  a  Tumultuous 
manner  that  it  hinders  the  work  in  hand,  and  is  dishonorable  to  God  and  grievous 
to  many  pereons,  do  therefore  order  whilst  any  common  business  is  in  hand,  or 
binder  consideration  and  debate,  every  nuin  shall  apply  himself  to  the  common 
work,  and  not  to  be  more  speakers  than  one  at  a  time,  lovingly  and  moderately, 
upon  tlie  Penalty  of  12d  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  levied  by  distress.  We 
intend  not  to  hinder  any  num  to  give  his  advice  in  any  matter  one  at  a  time." 

On  the  31st  of  the  10th  month  "  it  was  voted  and  agreed 
that  the  town  rates  for  this  present  year  wheat  shall  go  for 
3s.  &d.  per  bushel." 

"  Cornelius,  the  Irishman,"  was  dealt  with  as  follows  : 

"17th  day,  9th  mo.,  16G3.  At  a  legal  Town-meeting  there  W'as  then  granted 
to  Cornelius,  the  Irishman,  three  acres  of  land,  upon  condition  he  build  upon  it 
&  make  improvements  of  it  within  one  year ;  yet  not  so  as  to  make  him  Capable 
of  Acting  in  any  Town  affairs  no  more  than  he  had  before  it  was  granted  to  him.' 

The  price  of  grain  for  the  year  1664  was  fixed  as  follows  : 
wheat  3.S.  and  4rf  ;  "pease,"  3.s.  per  bushel  ;  and  Indian  corn 
at  2.S.  and  Sd.  per  bushel,  "  till  they  see  cause  to  alter  it." 

"  2  April,  1664,  Capt.  Cooke  brought  a  wolf's  head  to  my  house,  &  I  cut  off  his 
ears,  according  to  law. 

"Per  me.      David  Wilton." 

"  Capt.  Cooke"  was  evidently  a  wolf-hunter,  as  the  records 
show  that  within  a  few  months  he  killed  twelve  of  these  ani- 
mals, all  of  whose  "  ears  were  cut  off"  by  David  Wilton, 
"  according  to  law." 

The  sport  of  "  horse-racing"  was  not  in  much  favor  with 
the  "  goodmen"  of  the  parish  away  back  in  1664,  as  it  voted 
in  that  year  "  that  if  any  shall  run  races  with  their  horses  or 
mares  in  any  Street  in  this  Town  sliall  for  every  such  ottbnse 
pay  2.s\  {)(/.,  the  one-half  to  the  town  the  other  half  to  its 
Informer." 
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THE  IXDIAXS — KIXG  PHILIP'S  "WAR. 

The  Indians  of  whom  the  plantation  was  purchased  still 
roamed  the  forests,  and  were  given  the  right  to  hunt  on  all 
the  lands  sold.  A  friendly  intercourse  was  maintained,  and 
not  the  slightest  discord  arose  to  mar  the  brotherly  feeling  ex- 
isting until  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war.  The  mu- 
tual contidence  between  them  can  be  no  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  following  permit  to  erect  a  fort,  which  appears  on  the 
old  town  records  under  date  of  April  7,  1664  : 

"At  a  Town-meeting  the  Indians  adrtsed  a  place  to  build  a  fort.  The  Town 
granted  they  should,  provided  they  would  attend  these  aiticles  underwritten. 
The  men  that  the  Town  choose  to  deliver  their  mind  to  the  Indians  were  David 
■Wilton,  John  Lyman,  and  Joseph  Parsons.  The  Town's  mind  was  decUued  to 
the  Indians  by  us  April  13, 1664. 

"5:2  mo_  1664,  upon  the  Indi.'uis'  request  to  the  Town  to  have  liberty  to  build 
a  fort  on  our  land,  on  which  the  Town  declare  on  what  Terms  they  may  make  a 
fort  on  our  land,  viz. : 

"  1.  First,  they  shall  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  working  or  gaming,  or  carrying 
Bordens  or  the  like. 

"  2.  They  shall  not  Powwow  on  that  place  or  any  where  else  amongst  us. 

"3.  They  shall  not  get  Liquors  or  Cider  and  diink  themselves  drunk  as  So  kill 
one  another  as  they  have  done. 

"  4.  They  shall  not  take  in  other  Indians  of  other  places  to  seat  amongst  them, 
we  allow  Xowutague  Indians  that  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

"  5.  They  shall  not  break  down  our  fences  and  let  in  cattle  and  Swine,  but  shall 
go  over  a  stile  at  one  place. 

"6.  The  Murderers,  Callawane  &,  Wuttowhan  &  Pacquallant,  Shall  not  seat 
amongst  them. 

"T.  They  shall  not  hunt  or  kill  our  cattle  or  sheep  or  swine  with  their  dogs; 
if  they  do,  they  shall  p'ay  for  them." 

The  cause  that  led  to  the  building  of  this  fort  was  doubtless 
their  fear  of  other  Indians.  "  The  fort,"  says  Eev.  Solomon 
Williams,  in  his  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Northampton,"  a  ser- 
mon delivered  April  1.3,  1815,  "is  said  to  have  been  built  on 
the  northerly  end  of  Fort  Plain,  which  is  now  in  Easthamp- 
ton."* 

W  hen  King  Philip  sounded  the  war-whoop  through  this 
beautiful  valley,  these  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton 
were  inclined  to  remain  true  to  the  English,  with  whom  they 
had  dwelt  so  long  in  peace,  never  receiving  anj-  but  the  kind- 
est treatment,  but  the  proud  chief  of  the  Wampanoags  roused 
their  lurking  treachery,  and  they  joined  the  hostile  savages. f 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians  here  had 
joined  Philip's  warriors,  and  that  the  coming  contest  was 
likely  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  a  barricade  was  built  around 
the  town — a  sort  of  Chinese  wall — to  defend  the  settlement 
against  a  surprise.  This  was  constructed  of  palisades, — 
pieces  of  wood  about  eight  feet  long  firmly  planted  in  a 
trench.  March  14,  1676,  a  body  of  Indians  assaulted  this  de- 
fense, and  forced  their  way  through,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  soldiers.  In  this  attack  they  killed  six  persons,  among 
whom  were  Robert  Bartlett  and  Thomas  Holton,  and  burned 
a  number  of  buildings.  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Indians  to  molest  this  town ;  but  in  the  contest  at  Deerfield, 
MayJ9.  1676,  fifteen  residents  of  Northampton  were  killed. 
The  town,  after  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  remained  in  com- 
parative quiet,  and  the  barricade  was  allowed  to  decay.  In 
the  year  1790,  during  King  William's  war,  the  town  was 
again  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  pickets,  located  near  the  site  of  the  old  barricade. 
No  attack  was.  however,  made,  and  in  fact  Northampton  was 
never  after  molested  by  the  enemy.  In  1704,  old  style,  the 
village  of  Paokhomuck,  located  in  what  is  now  Southampton, 
was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  As  an  instance  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  savages,  it  is  stated  that,  not  content  with  the 
horrible  butcheries  just  perpetrated  on  the  unsuspecting  in- 
habitants of  the  little  settlement,  they  conveyed  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Janes  to  the  top  of  Pomeroy's  Mountain,  where 
she  was  knocked  in  the  head  and  scalped.    She  was  found  in 


*  Dr.  Dwigbt  in  his  Travel*  eaj-g,  "  This  fort  was  built  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
at  the  di/stance  of  p<;rha[«  twenty  ro<l«  from  tlje  moirt  iKjpuIous  street." 
t  Se«  hiatory  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  the  general  history  of  this  work. 


this  condition,  and  was  carried  to  Northampton,  and  lived 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  over  eighty  years. 

For  a  number  of  years  after,  the  savages  roamed  the  adja- 
cent forest,  committing  depredations,  and,  Jan.  9,  1708,  killed 
Samuel  and  Joseph  Parsons,  and  in  1711,  Samuel  Strong,  Jr., 
was  killed,  and  his  father  taken  prisoner.  In  1724,  Nathaniel 
Edwards  was  killed,  and  in  1747  the  prowling  savages  mur- 
dered Elisha  Clark,  and  soon  after  Noah  Pixley  also  fell  by 
the  hands  of  these  murderous  marauders.  The  two  latter 
lived  in  what  is  now  Southampton. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
were  not  attacked  after  Philip's  war,  nevertheless  they  dwelt 
in  almost  constant  alarm  until  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 
1769.  In  174-5  there  were  fourteen  "  forted"  houses  in  the 
town;  and  in  1755,  during  the  French-and-Indian  war,  a 
watch  was  kept  during  the  nights,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  stationed  here  for  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vicinity. 

In  the  year  1749  the  resolute  little  band  of  settlers  in  this 
frontier  plantation,  who  had  retained  and  defended  their  forest 
home  through  the  various  wars,  believing  that  peace  was  soon 
again  to  settle  down  over  this  beautiful  valley,  voted,  under 
date  of  June  12,  1749,  "  That  the  forts,  mounts,  and  fortifica- 
tions in  the  town  of  Northampton  be  demolished,  and  that 
Lieut.  Ebenezer  Clark,  Mr.  Josiah  Parsons,  and  Benjamin 
Alvord  be  a  committee  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  timber, 
boards,  etc.,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  town." 

THE  REVOLUTION. J 

When  the  tidings  of  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  at  Concord 
reached  the  settlement,  and  the  hideous  head  of  British  oppres- 
sion rose  in  this  free  land,  the  inhabitants  rallied  around  the 
colonial  standard,  and,  during  the  eight  long  years  of  that 
arduous  struggle,  contributed  freely  in  both  men  and  means. 

In  1775  a  committee  of  "  Correspondence,  Inspection,  and 
Safety"  was  organized  with  the  following  persons:  Joseph 
Hawley,  Eobert  Beck,  Ezra  Clark,  Josiah  Clark,  Jacob  Par- 
sons, Col.  Seth  Pomeroy,  Elijah  Hunt,  Ephraim  Wright, 
Elias  Lyman,  Elijah  Clark,  Capt.  Joseph  Lyman,  Quartus 
Pomeroy,  Martin  Phelps,  Caleb  Strong,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Shep- 
herd. 

Among  the  leading  spirits  of  Northampton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  was  Seth  Pomeroy,  who  was  instrumental 
in  raising  troops,  and  subsequently  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral . 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  his  son,  Capt. 
Pomeroy,  of  Southampton,  under  date  September,  1776: 

"  NoKXHAHPTON,  Sept.  18, 1776. 
"Dear  Sir, — The  affair  of  enli'sting  one  5th  of  ye  men  To  go  in  this  the  present 
exigency  is  of  y"  greatest  importance,  and  thay  must  be  equipped  and  sent  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  carry  with  them  as  much  provision  as  to  last  them  down ; 
and  I  tliink  they  had  better  take  horses, — that  is,  I  think  a  horse  to  two  men  will 
do,  lest  thay  may  take  turns  to  ride.  So  leave  y  liorse  at  a  place  as  they  shall 
agree  for  y«  other  to  take  when  he  comes  to  him.  This  town  and  Southampton 
will  make  a  company  when  raised;  they  sliall  have  sucli  officers  as  they  shall 
choose. 

"  In  great  liaste. 

"  From  your  Loving  Father, 
"  Captain  Pomeroy.  "  Seth  Pojieroy." 

Gen.  Pomeroy  was  made  a  brigadier-general  June  22,  1775. 
He  was  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  also 
served  in  the  French  war  under  Sir  William  Johnson.  He 
died  in  February,  1777. 

Maj.  Jonathan  Allen  and  four  brothers  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction. Capt.  Elisha  Hawley,  Lieut.  Daniel  Pomeroy,  and 
Thomas  Wait,  natives  of  this  town,  were  killed  in  battle  at 
Lake  George,  in  1755. 

It  seems  that  two  companies  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  the 
army  from  Northampton,  in  1776,  as  the  records  of  March  3, 
1777,  contain  the  following  vote:   "That  those  persons  that 


J  For  names  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  see  Chapter  XVII. 
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xliiill  iiiiw  (Miji'ilLCr  ill  1  lie  Hrrv  ice  dl'  I  lii^  ( loni  iiiciila  I  A  riii y ,  w  lio 
l)(iloiii;'tHl  to  (Juiit.  Alliii's  1111(1  (hipt.  Clinpin'H  (Ioiri|miiy,  IIh: 
liisl,  yuai',  both  otiiccrs  mul  I'riviito.s,  Khali  hnvo  full  conipciiHii- 
tioii  for  111!  lossoH  by  thom  siisluiiKid  in  (Jloutlis  iiiul  otlicr  iirti- 
<;los  whoro  .such  hiasos  woro  \iiiiivoicliil)l(!,  iiiul  not  throug-h  the 
in'i;'li,H'<'iiro  of  (hosi'  who  sustiiiiicd  thi^iu." 

At  Iho  Huiiio  incctiiifj:  a  linunty  of  31^15  wuh  votod  ;  mid  n  coniniittoo  alHo  iij)- 
lKiiiityd"to  oxaininu  and  conHi{l(ir  wluit  ixiiwmH  liavo  in  tlio  town  boon  ilcliii- 
qiiout  In  doing  tlicir  priiportion  in  pronintiiiK  tlio  pnljlirlt  wniHo."  TIjiH  (-oni- 
inittuo  \va8  constitnod  m  iblloww: 

"  Oapt.  .lonatlnui  Allin,  Liunt.  KHjah  (Jlarlt,  Ijiont.  I'Inoc.li  Clai  U,  Mr.  ISc^iijaniin 
Clark,  and  Mi'.  ll(dinj't  itriick,  for  tlu^  first  ooinpany.'* 

Liont.  Simon  Clap,  Lieut.  .foHopli  Cook,  Boa.  Josiali  Clark,  Mr.  Kliaa  Lyman, 
and  Mr.  Abncr  Barnard,  for  the  second  company. 

Liont.  Elijah  Lyman,  Lieut.  Hezokiali  Kussell,  Mr.  Asa  Wright,  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Parsons,  for  the  third  company. 

Lieut.  David  Lyman,  Messrs.  Jonathan  Janes,  Sanniel  Judd,  David  Chapman, 
and  Joel  Parsons,  for  the  fourth  company. 

Messrs.  Martin  Clark,  William  Bartlett,  Abner  ClafHin,  John  Smith,  and  Aza- 
riah  Lyman,  for  the  fifth  company. 

In  1779  it  was  voted  "  that  every  able-bodied  man  that  .shall 
engage  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  for  the  term  of  nine 
months  shall  have  paid  to  him  by  the  town,  according  to  the 
rate  of  eighteen  pounds  for  nine  months  for  the  term  he  shall 
actually  serve,  in  wheat  at  four  shillings  per  bushel,  rice  at 
three  shillings  per  bushel,  or  Indian  corn  at  two  shillings  per 
bushel."  Sixty  pounds  bounty  was  also  voted  them,  and  "  two 
shillings  per  mile  for  mileage." 

Aug.  9,  1779,  the  town  promptly  voted  to  raise  1500  pounds 
"to  pay  for  the  clothing  that  is  called  for  from  this  town  by 
the  General  Court  for  the  Continental  army. ' ' 

At  a  meeting  held  Oct.  15,  1779,  a  motion  was  made  by 
Capt.  Cook  that  the  town  should  refund  to  the  militia  otBcers 
money  which  they  had  paid  "  for  liquor  to  facilitate  the  raising 
of  men."    The  motion  "passed  in  the  negative." 

June  5,  1780,  under  a  call  for  men  by  the  General  Court,  the 
quota  of  this  town  was  twenty-two  men,  and  the  following 
were  appointed  "  a  committee  to  manage  and  transact  the 
whole  business  of  raising  the  twenty-two  men :  the  militia 
ofScers,  together  with  Maj.  Hawley,  Quartus  Pomeroy,  Elijah 
Clark,  Stephen  Baker,  Capt.  Samuel  Clark,  Benj.  Sheldon, 
Samuel  Judd,  Nathaniel  Edwards,  and  Ithamer  Strong." 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  signed  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  was  duly  cele- 
brated at  Northampton,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
occasion  by  Eev.  Mr.  Spring.  The  proclamation  was  read 
from  the  court-house  steps  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  the 
militia  under  arms  and  a  large  assembly  of  gentlemen,  "and 
the  evening  was  concluded  with  decent  mirth  and  hilarity." 
It  seems  that  the  ladies  of  the  town  were  allowed  no  part  in 
this  demonstration,  and,  much  incensed,  on  the  following  day 
celebrated  the  event  by  drinking  to  Lady  Washington  and 
Congress,  after  which  the  following  toasts  and  sentiments  were 
given  :  "  Eeformation  to  our  husbands,"  "  May  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  ever  unite  on  joyful  occasions!"  "Happiness  and 
prosperity  to  our  families,"  "  Eeformation  to  the  men  in  gen- 
eral," and  "  May  retined  husbands  ever  find  obedient  wives  !" 

Some  rhymster  of  the  day  caricatured  them  as  follows : 

"  The  presidentess,  spry  to  leap, 
Led  just  as  shepherd  leads  the  sheep; 
The  rest  rush  in  with  sturdy  straddle. 
With  each  in  hand  a  pudding-paddle. 
By  neat  tow-strings,  all  at  their  backs, 
Hung  thirteen  pretty  little  sacks, 
All  tied  tight;  they  did  conceal 
Just  thirteen  quarts  of  Indian  meal. 
Each  had  a  spoon  of  white-wood  metal, 
Each  at  her  side  a  nice  tin-kettle. 
Thus  fixed,  they  march  right  through  the  town. 
Nor  would  be  stopped  by  spark  or  clown. 
Old  Dido  with  her  Tyrian  band 
Ne'er  cut  a  flasli  one-half  so  grand. 
While  they  moved  on  with  pomp  and  show. 
To  take  some  tea  and  pudding  too." 


I,AI''A  VHT'I'K.'H  VIKIT. 

Tlic  name  of  this  honored  chiel'taiu  and  soldier,  who  left 
his  home  in  sunny  France  to  assist  the  struggling  and  op- 
j)roHsed  eolonists  in  1770,  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  American 
citi/-en.  His  visits  to  the  country  which  lie  had  heljied  to  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Jiritain  were  a  series  of  ovations,  towns 
vying  with  each  other  in  paying  him  tributes  of  respect. 

The  papers  of  the  day  announced  that  in  1826,  when  he 
passed  through  here,  he  entered  the  village  attended  hy  the 
sheriff,  the  ecminiittee,  the  cavalry,  and  private  guests,  under 
Col.  Shepherd,  chief  marshal.  At  the  village  the  procession 
was  met  by  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  volunteer  companies 
of  the  town.  He  visited  the  Round  Hill  school,  then  con- 
ducted by  Bancroft  &  Co.,  afterward  returned  to  Warner's 
Hotel,  and  was  introduced  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  He 
then  drove  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  attended 
by  his  suite  and  attendants,  and  stopped  at  the  church,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  various  persons.  After  partaking  of  a 
feast  at  two  o'clock,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  westward, 
and  Northampton  had  met  and  honored  Lafayette. 

OTHER  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  pioneers  noted  on  a  previous  page, 
the  following  list,  which  was  compiled  by  Wm.  Allen,  D.D., 
in  1854,  is  subjoined  : 

Samuel  Allen*  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Allyn,  who  died  at 
Windsor  in  1648,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Mathew  Allyn,  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  and  of  Thomas 
Allyn,  of  Middletown.  His  lot  was  north  of  Mr.  Woodford's, 
afterward  Jonathan  Edwards',  in  King  Street.  He  married 
Hannah  Woodford  in  1659,  and  died  Oct.  18,  1703.  His  chil- 
dren were  ten,  of  whom  Samuel,  who  died  in  1839,  was  a 
deacon  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Deacon 
Samuel's  son,  Joseph,  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Allen,  the 
first  minister  of  Pittsfield,  and  of  other  sons. 

Nehemiah  Allen,  son  of  Samuel,  of  Windsor,  married 
Sarah  Woodford  in  1664,  and  died  in  1684.  He  had  nine 
children.  Samuel  removed  to  Deerfleld  in  1706,  and  thence 
to  Coventry.  His  son  Joseph,  born  in  1708  at  Deerfleld,  mar- 
ried Mary  Baker,  of  Woodbury,  and  was  the  father  of  Col. 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont. 

John  Allen,  son  of  Samuel,  of  Windsor,  married  Mary 
Hannum  in  1669  and  removed  to  Deeriield,  where  both  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  May,  1704. 

Alexander  Alvord  settled  here  in  about  1658. 

Edward  Baker  was  here  as  early  as  1655.  Osmyn  Baker, 
at  one  time  member  of  Congress,  was  a  descendant. 

Thomas  Bascom  came  from  the  north  of  England  and  set- 
tled here  in  about  1650,  and  died  in  1689. 

James  Bridgman  was  also  an  early  settler.  Thomas  Bridg- 
man,  a  descendant,  published  a  work  entitled  "Inscriptions 
on  the  Grave-Stones  of  Northampton,"  and  several  other 
works  relating  to  cemeteries  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

Daniel  Burt  was  a  son  of  Henry  Burt,  of  Springfield. 

Preserved  Clapp  was  born  Nov.  23,  1643,  and  died  in  1720. 
A  descendant,  Simeon  Clapp,  was  at  Saratoga  during  the  Rev- 
olution, and  was  also  a  guard  of  Maj.  Andre  at  his  execution. 
He  died  in  1851. 

William  Clark  removed  to  Northampton,  and  was  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  church  in  1661. 

Capt.  Aaron  Cook  came  to  this  place  in  1661.  Eobert 
Danks  was  also  an  early  settler. 

Alexander  Edwards  located  here  in  1655.  Prof.  Bela  Bates 
Edwards  and  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  were  descendants. 

Joseph  Hawley,  grandfather  of  Maj.  Joseph  Hawley,  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  was  here  as  early  as  1678. 

Nehemiah  Strong,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  Yale  College,  graduated  in  1755,  and  died  in 

*  Spalled  Allyn  in  the  old  records. 
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ISOT.  He  beard  Edwrtrd*  preach  the  sermons  constituting  his 
■•  History  of  Kedeniption.  "  Simeon  Strong,  LL.D.,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  born  here  in  1735.  He  died  in  1805. 
Joseph  Strong,  LL.D..  and  bis  son,  Henry  Strong,  LL.D., 
both  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.  Caleb  Strong,  minister,  of  Mon- 
treal, died  in  1847.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Gov.  Caleb  Strong. 

The  name  of  Lyman  has  ever  been  prominent  in  the  history 
of  Northampton.  Eiohard  Lyman  was  here  in  1658,  and 
died  in  1^62.  A  descendant.  Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  was  re- 
corder of  the  proprietors  of  Non-o-tuck  from  1654  to  1657. 
John  Lyman,  brother  of  Isaac,  was  here  as  early  as  1658. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  William  Holton,  "William 
Hulburt,  Jonathan  Hunt,  William  Janes,  Thomas  Judd,  John 
King,  Enos  Kingsley,  David  Lee,  William  Miller,  Joseph 
Parsons,  Nathaniel  Phelps,  Eldad  Pomeroy,  Thomas  Root, 
John  Searle.  Isaac  Sheldon,  John  Stebbins,  John  Strong, 
Thomas  Woodford.  Samuel  Wright,  and  Benjamin  Tappan. 

EMIXEXT  MEX. 

Northampton  has  ever  been  the  home  of  men  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  State  and  nation.  Her  record  is  a  noble 
one.  In  addition  to  the  long  list  of  talented  and  venerated 
divines  who  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Pirst  Church,  and 
whose  history  may  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  that  church, 
there  were  men  whose  talents  and  genuine  worth  elevated  them 
to  many  of  the  highest  councils  in  the  land. 

This  town  has  sent  three  representatives  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  gave  Massachusetts  one  of  the  purest 
Governors  of  the  many  noble  statesmen  who  have  occupied  the 
gubernatorial  chair, — Hox.  Caleb  Strong.  He  was  born  in 
Northampton,  Jan.  9,  1745.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1764,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law  wnth  that  able  counselor 
Maj.  Joseph  Hawley.  He  early  manifested  an  interest  in 
public  matters,  and  in  1774  represented  the  town  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress.  From  this  period  his  life  was  passed  chiefly 
in  the  public  service.  In  1776  he  received  the  appointment 
of  county  attorney,  which  office  he  held  twenty-four  years. 
He  represented  the  town  at  the  convention  called  to  adopt  a 
constitution,  and  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  submit  a 
plan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1780,  and  was 
also  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress.  The  latter  office  he 
declined.  At  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  in  1787  he  was 
a  delegate,  and  in  the  following  }•  ear  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  re-elected  in  1793,  but  resigned  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

In  1800  he  was  elected  Governor  of  ilassachusetts,  and  in 
seven  or  eight  towns  about  Northampton  not  one  vote  was 
polled  against  him.  He  was  re-elected  in  1811,  and  after  four 
years  of  office  withdrew  permanently  from  public  life.  He 
died  here  Nov.  7,  1819,  aged  seventy-four. 

CoL.  JoHX  Stoddard  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, and  was  born  in  1682.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1701,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  took  no  prominent 
part  in  public  life.  In  1713,  however,  he  was  sent  on  public 
business  to  Quebec,  and  from  this  time  forward  was  an  ac- 
knowledged power  in  the  affairs  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
During  hi.s  long  career  he  never  stooped  to  the  tricks  which  so 
often  then,  as  well  as  now,  marked  the  course  of  many  poli- 
ticians, but  his  talents  shone  resplendent  in  important  af- 
fairs. 

He  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  the  foremost  men  of  that 
day  in  the  State,  and  with  3Iaj.  John  Pynehon,  of  Springfield, 
and  Samuel  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  formed  the  trio  "  which 
ruled  or  led  Western  Massachusetts  through  a  century  of  its 
history.-'  President  Edwards,  speaking  of  him,  said,  "  Upon 
the  whole,  everything  in  him  was  great,  and  perhaps  there 
wa.s  never  a  man  in  New  England  to  whom  the  denomination 
of  a  great  rnan  did  more  properly  belong."  He  died  in  Boston, 
June  19,  1748,  agfsd  sixty-six. 

Isaac  C.  Bates. — Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  North- 


ampton none  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  tlie  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Isaac  C.  Bates,  son  of  Col.  Jacob  Bates  and  Ruth  Robinson 
Bates,  was  born  at  Granville,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1779,  and  was 
prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley,  M.D.,  of 
East  Granville.  He  entered  Yale  College  and  took  high  rank 
among  his  associates,  and  was  valedictorian  of  the  class  of 
1802.  He  studied  law  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  settled 
in  Northampton,  and  soon  took  a  prominent  position  at  the 
Bar  of  the  State. 

He  was  active  in  political  matters,  and  in  1808-9,  and  once 
afterward,  was  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1817  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years,  and  then  declined  a  re-election.  Later  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  was  once  a  Pres- 
idential elector.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Jthn 
Davis,  who  had  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  At  the 
close  of  this  term  he  was  re-elected  Senator  for  six  years,  and 
while  serving  this  term  he  died  at  Washington,  March  16, 
1845,  aged  sixty-six  j'ears.  The  morning  after  his  death, 
amid  a  large  concourse  of  people,  Daniel  Webster  arose  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  pronounced  a  fitting  eulogy  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  this  distinguished  citizen.  Mr.  Bates  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  a  sound  thinker,  a  fine  writer,  and,  as  an 
advocate,  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  orators  in  the  Senate. 

Elijah  H.  Mills  died  in  Northampton,  May  5,  1829,  aged 
fifty-seven.  He  was  a  lawj  er.  Graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1797.  In  his  profession  he  attained  the  highest  rank 
as  a  jurist,  and  particularly  as  an  advocate,  and  for  many  years 
was  professedly  at  the  head  of  the  Bar  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  He  was  for  a  long  period  a  member  of  our  State 
Legislature  in  both  branches.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  Massachusetts,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  protesting  against  that  measure. 
Afterward  he  was  repeatedly  elected  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  served  two  terms  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  station  he  remained  till  his  health  failed. 

Other  noted  men  born  in  Northampton  were  Nehemiah 
Strong,  an  eminent  preacher,  born  1730,  and  died  in  1807; 
Simeon  Strong,  a  celebrated  jurist  and  preacher,  born  in  1736, 
died  in  1805 ;  Thomas  Allen,  born  in  1743,  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  died  in  1810;  Moses  Allen,  a  promi- 
nent preacher,  born  in  1748,  and  died  in  1779;  Pierpont  Ed- 
wards, a  celebrated  advocate,  born  in  1750,  and  died  in  1826; 
Solomon  Allen,  a  preacher,  born  in  1751,  and  died  in  1821; 
William  Lyman,  born  in  1752,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1793  to  1797,  died  in  1811;  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  was  born  in  1752,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  divine,  poet, 
and  author:  he  died  in  1817;  Theodore  Dwight,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1806  to  1807,  was  born  in  1764,  and  died  in 
1846 ;  Benjamin  Tappan,  the  able  jurist,  was  born  in  1773,  and 
died  in  1857;  Phineas  Allen,  a  noted  editor,  was  born  in  1776, 
and  died  in  1860;  the  distinguished  jihilanthropist  Arthur 
Tappan  was  born  here  in  1785,  and  died  in  1865;  Ebenezer 
Lane,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  attorney,  was  born  in  1793,  and 
died  in  1866  ;  Dorus  Clarke,  D.D.,  the  divine  and  author,  was 
born  here  in  1797;  Geo.  H.  Clark,  the  poet,  in  1809;  Henry 
Lyman,  the  author,  in  1810,  died  in  1834;  Josiah  Dwight 
Whitney,  the  geologist,  in  1819  ;  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
LL.D.,  the  able  philologist,  in  1827;  and  Austin  Flint,  the 
author  and  physician,  in  1836. 

THE  FIRST  DRUGGIST — PIONEER  ADVERTLSEMENTS. 

The  first  druggist  in  this  section  of  the  country  was  Levi 
Shepherd,  who  came  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  located  here 
in  1765.  Four  years  later  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt.  Their  drugs  and  medicines  were  imported, 
and  their  trade  extended  over  a  large  section  of  country. 
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'I'lic  IliiiNjinhire  Gazeiffi  oi  1780  contains  nn  advortisoriKiiil, 
dl'  lirrck,  Slu'plKii'd  &  (Jliii'k,  wlio  inform  (lid  tliiit 
"  llicy  lmv(!  just,  received  a  I'resli  supply  of  j^'oods,  wliicdi  tliuy 
])riipos(!  1(1  sell  I'm- ( 'iisli ,  ( ; nii n ,  I'lirk,  I'odisli,  Salts,  Flaxseed, 
(ile."  'I'Ik!  pri uI inf;-<)llie(!  iidverlises  lor  wale  the  Hr.s(;,  second, 
and  lhii-<l  part  of  Webster's  Institute,  also  Watts'  Hymns,  and 
one  eojiy  of  Col.  JIumplirey's  poem.  Soon  after  this  date  an 
advertisement  of  Levi  Slicplicrd  appears,  and  also  of  Preseotl 
&  Dixon. 

I  n  the  issue  of  Mareh  4,  1787,  Jauuts  Sh(!plierd  is  aulliori/.ed 
to  receive  the  several  articles  hereinafter  enumerated,  at  the 
price  thereunto  annexed,  for  all  arrearages  of  taxes  assessed 
during  the  year  1784,  viz. :  good  merchantable  beef  at  l.s.  and 
8^^.  per  hundred ;  pork  at  3.]rf.  per  pound  ;  wheat,  5.s.  ;  rye, 
3s.  and  M. ;  corn,  3.s. ;  oats,  l.s.  6rf.  ;  peas,  S.s.  ;  beans,  5.s.  per 
bushel ;  well-dressed  flax,  8f/.  per  pound  ;  wheat  flour,  16s.  per 
hundred  ;  good  tobacco  packed  in  casks,  according  to  law,  25s. 
per  hundred  ;  potash,  16s.  per  ton  ;  pearlash,  39rf.  and  10s.  per 
ton  ;  and  on  all  nails  the  same  sum  shall  be  allowed  as  in  the 
stores  in  the  town  of  Boston. 

HOSTELKIES. 

The  tavern,  or  inn,  of  "  ye  olden  time"  was  as  much,  if  not 
more,  of  an  "institution"  in  a  town  or  village  than  the  more 
pretentious  structures  of  modern  times  are  to  the  people  of 
to-day.  Among  the  first  records  of  the  town  may  be  seen, 
votes  designating  the  number  of  "ordinaries"  that  should  be 
kept,  and  naming  their  keepers. 

Northampton  very  soon  after  its  settlement  became  an 
important  point  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  prior  to  and 
during  the  Eevolution  it  kept  pace  in  its  improvements  with 
the  various  towns  in  the  Bay  State,  and  its  places  of  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast  were  about  on  a  par  with  other 
inns  throughout  the  valley. 

After  the  close  of  the  Eevolution,  in  1794,  Asahel  Pomeroy, 
who  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  that  struggle,  built  the  tavern 
subsequently  known  as  the  Warner  House,  which  was  an 
"institution"  of  Northampton  for  seventy-six  years.  In 
1821  it  received  the  name  of  Warner  House,  from  Oliver 
Warner,  who  purchased  it  that  year  and  became  its  landlord. 
In  1832  he  sold  the  house  to  J.  B.  Vinton,  who  resold  it  to  Mr. 
Warner  in  1840,  and  he  conducted  it  until  his  death  in  1853. 
During  the  period  it  was  kept  by  Mr.  Warner,  it  gained  a 
reputation  far  and  near  as  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  country. 
The  traveler  was  ever  anxious  to  reach  the  "  Warner  House," 
with  its  well-supplied  larder,  good  beds,  and  genial  host. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Warner  it  was  purchased  by  Strong 
&  Lewis,  and  kept  by  Wm.  Marsh  &  Son.  C.  F.  Simonds 
subsequently  purchased  it,  and  for  several  years  was  its  pro- 
prietor. It  was  afterward  kept  by  Koswell  Hunt  and  J.  C. 
Orcutt.  In  the  days  of  the  stage-coach  Northampton  was  on 
the  line  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  from  Springfield  to  Brat- 
tleboro',  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  eight  coaches 
to  arrive  and  depart  during  a  single  day.  The  blast  of  the 
horn  and  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  July  18,  1870,  the  old  build- 
ing succumbed  to  the  fiery  element,  and  the  old  Warner  House 
passed  into  history.  The  old  Mansion  House  on  Elm  Street, 
now  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
prominent  hotels  of  this  section. 

The  Mansion  House,  w.hich  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Warner  House,  was  erected  by  the  Fitch  brothers,  of  Hatfield, 
in  1870,  and  opened  as  the  Fitch  Hotel  by  the  Fitch  Brothers 
&  Simonds,  who  conducted  it  about  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Simonds  became  proprietor.  After  various  vicissitudes  Mr. 
Hill  became  proprietor,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Man- 
sion House.  He  conducted  it  a  short  time,  and  was  s'ucceeded 
(1877)  by  its  present,  proprietor,  Mr.  Frank  Kingnum,  a  land- 
lord of  large  expei  ieiiee,  who  has  placed  the  Mansioli  House 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 


Round  Hill  llolel,  pleasantly  located  on  Round  Hill,  is 
closed  during  the  vvinler-  inonlljs,  being  used  only  as  a  summer 
resort,  it  is  at  pi'esenl  under  (he  numagenu'nt  of  Mr.  OliUfy. 
lis  pietu fes(| ue  luealion  anjl  plea,'- a nl.  sii rroundings,  together 
willi  I  lie  deserved  popularil  y  of  its  laiidloi'd,  give  it  a  wide 
nolor'iely  (liroughout  the  country. 

( )1  III  r  liolels  ai  e  (he  Hampshire  House  and  Nonotuek  House. 

M  A.SON  IV,  Ol)  l>-  V  EI,  r,0  WH. 

'I'Ik?  first  Masonic  lodge  of  which  we  have  any  record  estab- 
lislied  in  (his  town  was  (he  IlamjinliiTe  IjO(I(ii:,  chartered  Jan. 
.SO,  1784.  Who  were  its  founders,  how, long  it  flourished,  and 
when  it  ceased  to  exist,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  Its 
history  and  transactions  are  buried  in  oblivion. 

Jcrufidlcrn  Lodge  was  chartered  June  13,  17!)7.  The  jieti- 
tioners  for  the  lodge  resided  in  South  Hadley,  and  there  its 
sessions  were  held  for  many  years.  Its  charter  members  were 
as  follows:  Samuel  Alvord,  Thos.  White,  Frederick  Milton, 
Jos.  White,  Justin  Alvoid,  E.  Goodman,  Jr.,  Adonijah  Nash, 
Jos.  Kellogg,  John  Bennett,  Jr.,  Bezulial  Alvord,  E.  Dwight, 
and  Simeon  Goodman.  Though  the  Hampshire  Lodge  had  an 
existence  at  Northampton  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Jeru- 
salem Lodge  at  South  Hadley,  yet  it  seems  to  have  died  before 
the  latter  had  been  long  at  work. 

In  May,  1802,  it  was  voted  to  move  the  lodge  from  South 
Hadley  to  Northampton,  and  in  the  following  month  the  lodge 
met  at  the  house  of  Asahel  Pomeroy,  in  the  latter  place,  the 
following  persons  acting  as  officers :  Daniel  Stebbins,  W.  M.  ; 
Levi  Lyman,  S.  W. ;  John  Bennett,  Sec.  ;  N.  Pease,  Treas.  ; 
Justin  Alvord,  J.  W.  ;  Aaron  Wright,  Jr.,  J.  D.  ;  Levi 
Smith,  S.  D.  ;  and  Aaron  Bartlett,  T.  In  October,  1807,  the 
lodge  was  removed  to  Williamsburg,  where  it  remained  until 
Nov.  18,  1817,  when  it  was  again  removed  to  Northampton, 
where  it  has  since  remained.  During  the  reign  of  fanaticism 
and  bigotry  known  as  the  Morgan  excitement  the  lodge 
ceased  to  work,  but  with  Spartan  zeal  refused  to  surrender  its 
charter,  although  demanded  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  following-named  persons  served  as  Masters  of  the  lodge 
from  1797  to  1879  :  Simecm  Goodman,  1797-98  ;  John  Smith, 
Elihu  Dwight,  1799  ;  Daniel  Stebbins,  1800-3  ;  Henry  Frink, 
1804  ;  Phineas  Ashmun,  1805  ;  Daniel  Stebbins,  1806  ;  Phineas 
Ashmun,  1806;  Isaac  C.  Bates,  1807;  Southw'th  Jenkins, 
1808-9  ;  Edmund  Taylor,  1810-13  ;  Southw'th  Jenkins,  1814- 
15 ;  Joseph  H.  Flint,  1816-17  ;  Isaac  C.  Bates,  1818  ;  Charles  E. 
Forbes,  1819-20  ;  Levi  Lyman,  1821 ;  Charles  E.  Forbes,  1822; 
Christopher  Clarke,  1823-24  ;  James  Hutchison,  1825  ;  W.  W. 
Partridge,  1826-27;  Nelson  Palmer,  1828;  Wm.  W.  Part- 
ridge, 184-5-46;  Benj.  E.  Cook,  1847-48;  Ebenezer  Hancock, 
1849-50;  Benj.  E.  Cook,  1851;  Ebenezer  Hancock,  18-52; 
Samuel  N-  Bosworth,  1853  ;  Geo.  F.  Wright,  1854-55  ;  D.  W. 
Crafts,  1866-60;  Wm.  H.  Jones,  1861  ;  W.  D.  A.xtell,  1862- 
64;  J.  H.  Prindle,  1865;  J.  C.  Williams,  1866-67;  W.  C. 
Pomeroy,  1868-69;  S.  B.  Fuller,  1870;  H.  W.  Morgan,  1871- 
72;  C.  L.  Bartlett,  1873-74;  S.  A.  Phelps,  1875-76;  W.  C. 
Kobinson,  1877-78  ;  C.  Humphrey,  1879. 

Royal  Arch  Chapter. — The  chapter  was  constituted  June  23, 
1825,  with  the  following  charter  members  :  Isaac  C.  Bates, 
Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  John  R.  Goodn<iugh,  Guy  Trumbull, 
Jonathan  Smith,  Wm.  W.  Partridge,  Benj.  Willard,  John  F. 
Judd,  0.  M.  Stillman,  Nelson  Palmer,  Wm.  M.  Weatherill, 
Josiah  White,  and  James  Hutchinson.  Isaac  C.  Bates  was 
first  H.  P.  ;  J.  H.  Lyman,  first  K.  ;  John  R.  Goodnough,  first 
Scribe. 

During  the  Morgan  excitement  the  meetings  were  discon- 
tinued, and  March  7,  1848,  the  charter  was  restored  and  (ho 
labors  of  the  chapter  resumed. 

The  folhiwing  Inive  sei'ved  as  High-Priest:  Isaac  C.  Bates, 
1825-27  ;  Nelson  Paluier,  1828  ;  J.  F.  Judd,  1829  ;  G.  D.  Peck, 
1848-55;  Wm.  Parsons,  1856;  G.  D.  Peek,  1857;  B.  E.  Cook, 
1858  ;  David  W,  Crafts,  1859-62  ;  S.  W.  Lee,  Jr.,  1863-64  ;  W. 
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C.  Robinson.  IS'io;  J.  H.  Prindle,  1866-67;  J.  A.  Prentiss, 
1S6S-T0;  J.  C.  Williams,  1871-72;  S.  B.  Fuller,  1873;  R.  R. 
Mayers.  1874 :  W.  C.  Pomeroy,  1875-77 ;  H.  Jone^,  1878. 

ysirtha'npton  Cjin-finiiiri/  of  Knights  Templar. — This  or- 
ganization was  instituted  June  9,  1870,  and  worked  under  a 
dispensation  for  one  year.  The  first  officers  chosen  were  D. 
TV.  Crafts,  E.  C. ;  C.  S.  Pratt,  Gen. ;  Geo.  S.  Phelps,  C.  G. ; 
J.  H.  S.  Prindle,  Pr^ate ;  J.  C.  Williams,  S.  ;  A.  C.  Bar- 
ton, J.  W.  :  A.  Wright,  Jr..  Treas.  ;  E.  C.  Crafts,  Recorder; 
J.  W.  Wilson.  Sw.  B.  ;  .Smith  Carr,  St.  B. ;  G.  L.  Manchester, 
War. 

A  charter  was  received  from  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  1871,  and  on  the  12th  of 
May  the  order  was  permanently  established  and  the  follow  ing 
officers  chosen :  D.  W.  Crafts,  E.  C. ;  C.  S.  Pratt,  Gen. ;  G. 
S.  Phelps,  C.  G. ;  S.  B.  Fuller,  Prelate;  J.  C.  Williams,  S. 
W. ;  A.  C.  Barton,  J.  W. ;  A.  Wright,  Jr.,  Treas.;  E.  C. 
Crafts,  Recorder. 

Omcers  for  1872  and  1873.— J.  H.  S.  Prindle,  E.  C.  ;  J.  C. 
Williams,  Gen. :  Luke  Lyman,  C.  G. ;  S.  B.  Fuller,  Prelate  ; 
W.  C.  Pomeroy.  S.  W. ;  H.  W.  Morgan,  J.  W.  ;  A.  Wright, 
Jr.,  Treas. ;  B.  W.  Peck.  Recorder. 

Officers  for  1874.— J.  C.  Williams,  E.  C. ;  Luke  Lyman, 
Gen. ;  W.  C.  Pomeroy,  C.  G. ;  S.  B.  Fuller,  Prelate ;  H.  M. 
Brewster,  S.  AV.  ;  G.  W.  Patterson,  J.  W.  ;  Ansel  Wright, 
Treas. ;  C.  Rust,  Recorder. 

Officers  for  187-5. — J.  C.  Williams,  E.  C.  ;  Luke  Lyman, 
Gen. ;  W.  C.  Pomeroy,  C.  G. ;  J.  H.  S.  Prindle,  Prelate ;  G. 
W.  Patterson,  S.  W. ;  W.  B.  Morgan,  J.  W.  ;  A.  Wright, 
Treas. ;  W.  G.  Mclntire.  Recorder. 

Officers  for  1876. — Luke  Lyman,  E.  C. ;  W.  C.  Pomeroy, 
Gen. ;  S.  B.  Fuller,  C.  G.  ;  J.  H.  S.  Prindle,  Prelate ;  W.  IB. 
Morgan,  S.  W. ;  Jas.  Ellsworth,  J.  W. ;  A.  Wright,  Treas. ; 
W.  G.  Mclntire,  Recorder. 

Officers  for  1877. — Luke  Lyman,  E.  C. ;  W.  C.  Pomeroy, 
Gen. ;  S.  B.  Fuller,  C.  G. ;  H.  Jones,  Prelate ;  W.  B.  Mor- 
gan, S.  W. ;  Jas.  Ellsworth,  J.  W.  ;  A.  Wright,  Treas.  ;  Y. 
E.  Cleaveland.  Recorder. 

Officers  for  1878. — Luke  Lyman,  E.  C. ;  W.  C.  Pomeroy, 
Gen. ;  S.  B.  Fuller,  C.  G.  :  H.  Jones,  Prelate  ;  W.  B.  Mor- 
gan, S.  W. ;  Jas.  Ellsworth,  J.  W.  ;  A.  Wright,  Treas.  ;  E. 
I.  Clapp,  Recorder. 

Non-o-tack  Lodge,  No.  61.— Feb.  -5,  1815,  F.  P.  Tracy,  A. 
H.  Bullen,  S.  S.  Wells,  W.  A.  Arnold,  and  J.  W.  Smith 
applied  for  a  charter  for  a  lodge  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows.    The  lodge  wa.s  instituted  March  11,  1845. 

The  2foble  Grands  h^ve  been  a*  follows  :  F.  P.  Tracy,  A. 
H.  Bullen,  J.  W.  Smith.  S.  S.  Wells,  Chas.  T.  Smith,  Lewis 
Bliss,  F.  A.  Clark,  E.  E.  Denniston,  C.  M.  Alvord,  William 
C.  Prentiss,  J.  B.  Augur,  James  Thompson,  La  Fayette 
Clapp,  William  D.  Clapp,  J.  L.  Wells,  J.  D.  Wells,  Jabez 
French,  J.  C.  Phelps,  George  B.  Drury,  J.  H.  Searle,  and 
E.  P.  AVilliams.  Several  of  the  above  served  more  than  one 
term.  S.  S.  Wells  was  Grand  Master  of  the  State  Grand 
L'xige  one  year.  The  lodge  surrendered  its  charter  March 
26,  1866. 

Re-instituted  Sept.  16,  1872.  The  Noble  Grands  since  then 
have  been  C.  C.  Smith,  Y.  W.  Skiff,  S.  W.  Clapp,  A.  G. 
Carley,  A.  L.  Sessions,  T.  C.  Cooley,  J.  M.  Skiff,  F.  L. 
Clapp,  R.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  F.  O.  Hillman,  and  M.  H.  Beales. 
The  present  officers  are  E.  L.  Thompson,  N.  G. ;  D.  F.  Cut- 
ting. Y.  G. ;  E.  H.  Wade,  Rec.  Sec. ;  E.  P.  Hall,  Treas.  ;  H. 
R.  Rowley,  Per.  Sec. 

IlfSTITUTIOXS. 

Smith  C'fM-rities. — On  the  22d  day  of  December,  1845,  Oliver 
Smith;  a  f<rominent  citizen  of  Hatfield,  died,  leaving  an  estate 
valued  at  ^'370,000.  He  had  resolved  to  bequeath  his  large 
estate  to  charitable  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns  of 
Xorthampt'jn,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Amherst,  and  Williamsburg, 


in  Hampshire  County,  and  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  and  Whately, 
in  Franklin  County.  By  the  provisions  of  his  will  these  towns 
were  directed  at  each  annual  meeting  to  choose  a  person  who 
should  be  called  an  elector,  and  these  electors  should  choose 
three  trustees,  who  were  to  have  the  charge  and  management 
of  the  entire  fund. 

The  will  provided  that  $200,000  should  be  managed  by  the 
trustees  as  an  accumulating  fund  until  it  reached  the  sum  of 
§400,000.  This  amount  was  then  to  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct funds,  viz.,  $30,000  to  found  the  Smith  Agricultural 
School,  at  Northampton;  $10,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  with  certain  provisions  ; 
and  $300,000  for  indigent  boys,  indigent  female  children,  in- 
digent young  women,  and  indigent  widows.  The  remainder 
of  his  property  was  constituted  a  contingent  fund  to  defray 
expenses  and  keep  the  principal  funds  entire.  He  also  pro- 
vided that  the  agricultural  school  fund  should  be  accumu- 
lated for  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  his  death, — 1905, — 
when  the  school  should  be  established  within  the  town  of 
Northampton. 

The  income  of  the  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  Colonization 
Society  was  to  be  used  in  transporting  persons  of  color  from 
the  United  States  to  the  colony  of  Liberia,  or  such  other  place 
as  the  society  might  select.  There  was  a  provision,  however, 
that  if  the  society  should  neglect  to  make  due  application  for 
the  fund  for  six  months  after  having  been  notified  that  it  was 
ready  for  distribution,  they  should  forfeit  their  claim  and  the 
money  should  be  incorporated  with  the  agricultural  school 
fund.  The  required  notification  was  given  by  the  trustees, 
but  the  society  neglected  to  apply  within  the  specified  time, 
and  the  legacy  was  added  to  the  school  fund.  The  society 
brought  suit  to  recover  it,  but  the  case  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

The  remaining  fund  of  $360,000  was  called  the  joint  or 
miscellaneous  fund,  and  was  divided  so  that  one-half  the  in- 
come should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  boys,  who, 
after  having  been  bound  out  and  served  satisfactorily  till 
twenty-one  years  old,  should  receive  a  loan  of  $.500  for  five 
years,  to  become  a  gift  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  income 
of  one-quarter  of  the  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  indigent  female  children.  They  were  to  be  bound 
out  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage were  to  receive  the  sum  of  $300  as  a  marriage-portion. 
The  income  of  one-eighth  part  of  this  fund  was  appropriated 
to  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  women,  in  sums  of  $-50  as 
marriage-portions.  The  income  of  the  remaining  one-eighth 
part  was  to  be  paid  to  indigent  widows,  in  sums  of  not  more 
than  $50  to  any  one  person  in  one  year.  The  beneficiaries 
were  to  be  confined  to  the  eight  towns  above  enumerated,  but 
in  case  of  there  being  at  any  time  a  surplus  income,  benefi- 
ciaries might  be  selected  from  any  other  towns  in  the  county. 

The  heirs-at-law  contested  the  will,  and  the  case  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  this  town,  July  6,  1847. 
The  objection  to  the  will  was  that  one  of  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses, Theophilus  Parsons  Phelps,  was  incompetent  on  ac- 
count of  insanity.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  trial, 
Rufus  Choate  arguing  the  case  for  the  heirs-at-law  and  Daniel 
Webster  for  the  will.  The  court-house  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, and  ladders  were  put  up  to  the  windows,  so  eager 
were  the  people  to  see  and  hear  the  great  orators.  The  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  sustaining  the  will. 

In  May,  1848,  the  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  and  Os- 
myn  Baker  was  chosen  president,  which  position  he  continued 
to  hold  till  May,  1871,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign,  and  Geo.  W.  Hubbard,  who  still  holds  the  office,  was 
chosen.  The  sum  paid  over  to  the  trustees  by  the  executor  of 
the  will,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  board,  was 
$419,221.16;  of  this,  $214,000  composed  the  joint  fund  and 
§205,221.16  the  contingent  fund.  The  joint  fund  reached  the 
required  amount  of  $400,000,  Oct.  1,  1859.    The  several  char- 
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ilics  uihIci-  it  wi'i'i^  ill  (i|iri'iili(in  ill,  lliiil,  l.inic,  unii  li;i\'c 

silUU)  colli  iniK'd  l()  S|ir(tii(l  (  lu'ir  hicssiiij^'s  (ivcr  IIhs  coiiiniiinif  y. 

Tlio  valuer  of  Miis  l)('(|ii(!st  (,o  llio  .sovc^nil  I-dwiih  docs  not  <miii- 
sistr  wholly  in  \hv  cimrily  oxtcndcd  t;o  tliuir  citi/.eiis,  I'or  il, 
1'oriMS  n  coiisl.iiiiM y-iiicrciisiiii;'  .«oiirc(>  of  taxiitioii.  It  wiis  Ilio 
dcsii'i^  ol'  liic  tcsliitor  lliiil,  llic  |ir()|ii'i-|  y  sIkhi  Id  nol.  lie,  I  ii \i'<l , 
iind  in  llic  will  he,  iidviscd  llic  iiKMir|ioratioii  ol'  the  cluiril ics, 
mid  rci|iu'slcd  llic  Ii-u.^Um's  to  endeavor  to  obtain  tlioir  exenip- 
tion  IVoni  taxation.  The  act  of  incoi'jioration  was  fi-ranted  at 
tln^  session  of  1849,  but  the  Legislatures  refused  to  exempt  the 
])ro]icrt,y  from  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  provision  was  made 
that  the  fund  should  be  taxed  equally  by  the  interested  towns. 
The  fund  is  therefore  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  each  por- 
tion being  taxed  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the 
town  to  which  it  is  apportioned.  The  act  of  incor]ioration  was 
accepted  by  the  trustees-in  April,  1849. 

In  1865  the  trustees  decided  to  erect  the  building  in  which 
their  offices  are  now  located.  It  is  52  by  30  feet,  built  of  Port- 
land stone,  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure,  and  cost 
$30,000. 

The  magnitude  of  this  system  of  charities  may  be  seen  in  the 
increase  of  the  funds,  in  the  amounts  paid  for  various  purposes, 
and  in  the  numbers  of  the  difterent  classes  of  our  citizens  who 
have  been  the  recipients  of  the  bounties  disbursed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  the  funds  amounted  to  $419,221.16.  During  the 
thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time  they  have  in-  , 
creased  nearly  250  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  trustees  for 
May  1,  1878,  shows  that  the  several  funds  of  the  institution 
have  reached  the  sum  of  $1,061,979.30. 

The  agricultural  school  fund,  on  May  1,  1877,  amounted 
to  $94,521.41.  In  the  year  1905,  when  the  fund  becomes  avail- 
able, it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  should  the  present  rate  of 
increase  continue,  that  it  will  have  reached  the  sum  of  $350,000. 
The  testator  has  prescribed  what  sort  of  a  school  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. He  proposes  that  there  shall  be  two  farms,  one  as  a 
"  model"  and  the  other  as  an  "  experimental"  farm.  On  these 
farms  are  to  be  established  a  manufactory  of  "Implements  of 
Husbandry,"  and  a  "School  of  Industry  for  ihe  Benefit  of  the 
Poor,"  in  which  boys  taken  from  the  most  indigent  classes 
shall  receive  a  good  common-school  education  and  be  in- 
structed in  agriculture  or  mechanics.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  each  boy  is  to  receive  $200.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
system  more  comprehensive  than  any  school  of  the  kind  yet  in 
operation  in  this  country.  Here  is  another  view  in  which  this 
institution  is  of  great  value  to  this  community,  and  that  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  always  has  money  to  loan.  The  business-man 
or  mechanic  who  needs  a  little  money  to  make  him  a  home  or 
extend  his  business  can  readily  obtain  a  loan  from  the  institu- 
tion at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  numbers  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  every  year. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  income,  condition,  and 
amount  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  trustees  May  1,  1878 : 

Miscellaneous  {or  Joint)  Fund. — The  amount  of  this  fund  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1877,  was  $589,720.99. 

Its  income  during  the  past  year  has  been  from 

Dividends  on  stocks   J4  (533  5Q 

Interest  on  loans  SoisSeise 

Profit  and  loss  account   10.85 

Total  income   1:35,200.71 

The  payments  from  the  fund  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows,  viz.  : 

Indigent  young  women   84,000.00 

Indigent  widows   4  400  00 

Indigent  boys   mJoOO^OO 

Indigent  female  children   3,070.00 

Total  payments   fa),070.00 

This  loaves  a  balance  of  income,  to  wit,  $!)130.71,  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund,  which  niiikcs  it  amount  to 
$598,851.70,  invested  as  follows,  viz.  : 


Kliile,  city,  mill  guvei  iimcnt  otocItB   $74,000.00 

IIoiiiIb  and  niurtgagc's   MAfMM) 

A|i|ii'enticeB'  loaim   hh,wi\\.m 

<:aHli   14,1171.70 

'J'otiil   |.51)H,Hril.70 

Tweiity-sc'vcn  apprentice  boys  have  come  of  ag(s  and  received 
loans  of  $500  each  during  the  year,  and  tin;  matured  notes  of 
28  others  have  been  surrendered. 

Twelve  of  the  girls  formerly  apprenti(jed  have  married  dur- 
ing the  year  and  received  the  marriage-portions  to  wliich  they 
wore  entitled,  and  nine  others  of  the  same  class  have  received 
allowances  fo)'  sickness  expenses. 

Forty-five  boys  and  27  girls  have  been  indentur('d  williin 
the  year. 

Tlic  whole  numbei'  of  boys  under  indentures  at  this  time  is 
125 ;  and  of  girls,  64. 

Contingent  Fund. — The  principal  of  this  fund,  May  1,  1877, 
was  $335,938.06.    The  income  since  has  been  from 

Dividends  on  stocks   $701.75 

Interests  on  loans   111,701. 2(i 

Total  income   S(17,4o:!.01 

The  payments  from  the  fund  have  been  : 

Taxes   $11,707.74 

Expenses   5,0.59.85 

Annuities   '.I50.0O 

Indigent  widows   2,0.50.00 

Profit  and  loss   3,7'.)8.00 

Total  expenditures   $24,225,59 

The  principal  of  this  fund  is  now  $329,115.48,  invested  as 
follows,  viz. : 

Stocks   $52,040.00 

Bon.ds  and  mortgages   262,390.00 

Cash   14,68.5.48 

Total   $329,115.48 

The  amount  paid  from  both  funds  for  the  year  to  indigent 
widows  is  $7050. 

Agricultural  School  Fund. — The  principal  of  the  fund  on  the 
first  day  of  May  last  was  $94,521.41.  The  income  from  New 
York  City  stock  and  loans  the  past  year  has  been  $5914.54. 
Deducting  from  this  sum  the  contribution  of  the  fund  to  the 
taxes  and  expenses  of  the  institution,  amounting  to  $1821.83, 
and  adding  the  balance  -of  the  income,  to  wit,  $4092.71,  to 
the  fund  as  reported  last  year,  the  principal  of  the  agricultural 
school  fund  at  this  time  amounts  to  $98,614.12,  invested  as 
follows,  viz. : 

New  York  city  stock   $10,000.00 

Bunds  and  mortgages   80,725.00 

C;ish   1,889.12 

Total   $98,614.12 

The  amount  of  the  several  funds  of  the  institution,  with 
the  building  and  lot  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, is  $1,061,979.30,  divided  among  the  several  funds  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Joint  fund   $598,8.51.70 

Contingent  fund   329,115.48 

Agricultural  fund   98,014.12 

Banking  house  and  lot   35,398.00 

Total   $1,001,979.30 

The  present  trustees  arc  Geo.  W.  Hubbard,  Wm.  H.  Dickin- 
son, and  J.  P.  relton. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. — This  humane  in- 
stitution was  the  first  public  establishment  in  the  United 
States  where  the  deaf  were  taught  to  read  the  lips,  and  the 
dumb  to  speak. 

It  was  chartered  in  1867,  and  was  endowed  by  its  generous 
founder,  the  late  John  Clarke,  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  the  school  was  established,  and  the  system  of 
instructing  by  articulation  decided  upon,  and  Miss  Harriet  B. 
Rogers,  who  had  been  successful  in  teaching  this  n\ethod,  was 
chosen  principal. 

Mr.  Clarke  died  in  1869,  and  made  the  institution  his  resid- 
uary legatee.  The  whole  endowment  of  the  school  is  derived 
from  bequests,  which  now  amount  to  over  $365,000.  The 
school  was  opened  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gothic  Seminary 
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building,  on  Gothic  Street,  owned  by  L.  J.  Dudley.  Here  it 
was  continued  until  the  year  1870,  when  the  Eound  Hill 
property,  consisting  of  11  acres,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
^31,-500,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  school  was  opened. 
The  old  buildings  were  remodeled  and  new  ones  erected. 
Clarke  Hall  is  used  for  recitations,  Baker  Hall  for  boys'  dor- 
mitory, and  Rogers  Hall  for  the  girls"  dormitory  and  residence 
of  the  principal.  There  is  also  a  large  workshop,  a  laundry, 
a  stable,  and  a  cottage  for  the  farmer. 

In  the  matter  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  this  institu- 
tion, it  was  said  by  the  president  of  the  institute  in  his  first 
annual  report :  "  Articulation  is  used  as  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, because  we  believe  it  the  best  method  for  our  pupils. 
The  institution  is  not,  however,  pledged  to  any  unchangeable 
system,  but  only  to  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  experience 
shall  prove  to  give  the  best  results."  An  experience  of  more 
than  eight  years  has  confirmed  this  opinion  concerning  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  system,  but  modifications  in  its 
application  have  been  made;  and  these  modifications,  with  the 
causes  which  have  induced  them,  it  is  our  purpose  now  to 
present.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  some 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  also  to 
mention  the  school  which  formed  the  germ  of  this, — a  private 
class  in  Chelmsford.  Mass. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  present  principal,  Miss  Harriet  B. 
Rogers,  took  under  her  care  a  deaf-mute  child,  intending  to 
teach  it  by  means  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  This  she 
knew  had  been  done  in  Germany,  though  she  had  not  learned 
the  details  of  the  system  employed  there.  As  the  needs  of  her 
pupil  demanded,  she  fashioned  a  sj-stem  of  her  own,  which, 
as  later  comparison  showed,  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  German  method.  She  proposed  also  to  employ  the 
manual  alphabet,  during  the  first  years  of  instruction,  in  the 
use  of  words  which  the  child  could  not  articulate.  A  brief 
trial  of  this  combined  method  convinced  Miss  Rogers  of  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  complete  success  in  articulatinn  and 
lip-reading  unless  these  were  employed  as  the  sole  means  of 
communication;  for  the  pupil,  during  his  earlj'  instruction, 
finding  it  more  diflScult  to  read  words  from  the  lips  than  from 
the  fingers,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  dependent  on  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former,  and  thus  would  be  content  with 
that  which  was  intended  only  as  an  aid  to  the  higher  attain- 
ment of  lip-reading.  She  therefore  abandoned  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  retained  only  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and 
the  result  exceeded  her  expectations.  Encouraged  in  her  suc- 
cess by  the  favorable  opinions  of  several  leading  educators  in 
Boston,  she  made  further  trial  of  this  method  with  seven  other 
pupils,  three  of  whom  were  congenitally  deaf. 

When  Miss  Rogers  became  principal,  in  1807,  she  brouglit 
with  her  her  former  pupils,  and  with  them  the  system  em- 
ployed by  her  in  the  school  at  Chelmsford,  which  was  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  speech,  lip-reading,  and  writing  as  means  of  in- 
struction, without  the  manual  alphabet  or  signs,  except  such 
natural  signs  as  are  used  with  all  children.  In  tlie  second 
annual  rejwrt  her  views  in  regard  to  signs  were  expressed  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Believing  that  all  signs  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  and  all  on  the  part  of  teachers,  except  those  few  and 
simpile  ones  u.sed  by  intelligent  mothers  and  nurses  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  new  words  or  phrases,  are  prejudicial  to  ad- 
vancement in  articulation,  whatever  their  intrinsic  merits,  we 
do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  their  use." 

Articulation  was  taught  by  imitation.  Hearing-children 
acquire  it  hy  the  same  process  ;  the  difference  being  that,  among 
the  deaf,  .sight  and  touch  are  to  be  educated  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  lost  sense  in  the  productirin  of  articulate 
.i-fjeech.  As  hearing  and  touch  are  educated  to  supply  the 
lack  of  .'iight  to  the  blind,  so  may  sight  and  touch  supfily  the 
lack  of  hearing  to  the  deaf.  It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that 
the  highe-st  development  of  these  remaining  senses  can  furnish 
an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  hearing,  since  the  avenr.c  of 


sound  is  always  open  in  the  hearing-child,  and  speech  is 
acquired  without  conscious  effort,  and  often  before  the  child 
seems  capable  of  close  attention  ;  whereas,  on  the  part  of  the 
deaf  child,  the  closest  attention  must  be  given  ;  and  even  this 
cannot  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  that  constant  tuition  in 
speech  enjoyed  by  every  lieariiig-child,  by  which  the  meaning 
of  the  articulate  and  inarticulate  sounds  about  him  is  made 
known,  and  by  which,  also,  he  is  induced  to  imitate  those 
sounds  that  express  his  eniotiims.  Neither  can  any  substitute 
be  offered  for  the  loss  of  hearing  as  a  constant  guide  in  speech. 
The  deaf  child  is  to  be  induced,  through  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch,  to  attempt  the  imitation  of  each  position  and 
movement  of  the  vocal  organs  necessarj-  for  the  utterance  of 
these  sounds. 

Without  entering  further  into  detail,  it  may  truthfully  be 
written  that  with  Miss  Rogers  and  the  founding  of  this  insti- 
tution was  ushered  in  an  important  era  in  the  educating  of  deaf 
mutes.  Similar  institutions  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  method  has  proved  a  great  success  and  blessing. 

The  finances  of  the  Clarke  Institvition,  notwithstanding  the 
critical  condition  of  financial  affairs  for  five  years  past,  are  on 
a  sound  basis,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  good.  The 
statement  of  the  treasurer  shows  that  the  receipts  from  the  fund 
during  the  year  just  closed  "were  $1-5,738.42  ;  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  $14,250;  from  other  States  and  from  individ- 
uals, §(3095.  The  school  expenses,  strictly  speaking,  have  been 
about  §25,000,  the  construction  and  furnishing  e.xjienses  about 
§6500,  and  the  other  expenses  about  §3000.  The  net  debt  of 
the  institution  now  stands  at  about  §36,000,  the  personal  prop- 
erty, including  the  fund,  may  be  valued  at  §265,000,  and  Ihe 
real  estate  at  upward  of  §100,000.  The  debt  has  been  but 
slightly  reduced  in  1878,  but  will  be  more  rapidly  dimin- 
ished hereafter.  More  than  half  of  it  is  owed  to  the  fund 
itself. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  49  pu]iils  (27  boys  and 
22  girls)  in  the  primary  de]>artment  at  Baker  Hall,  while  23 
pupils  (8  boys  and  15  girls)  have  been  taught  in  the  grammar- 
school  department  in  Clarke  Hall.  At  the  present  time  (Oct. 
8,  1878)  the  number  in  the  primary  department  entered  for  the 
school-year  1878-79  is  56,  of  whom  31  are  boys  and  25  are  girls  ; 
while  in  the  grammar-school  department  there  are  21  pupils 
(8  boys  and  13  girls)  ;  and  in  both  departments,  77  pupils  (39 
boys  and  38  girls). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion from  its  organization  to  the  present  time : 

Presidents. — Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  elected  1867  ;  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  elected  1878. 

Corporators  by  Act  of  Incorporation. — Osmyn  Baker,*  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  Julius  H.  Seelye,  George  Walker, 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Theodore  Lyman,  Horatio  G.  Knight, 
Joseph  A.  Pond,*  William  Claflin,  James  B.  Congdon,  Thos. 
Talbot,  elected  1867. 

Corporators  by  Election. — .Joseph  H.  Converse,  Jonathan  H. 
Butler,*  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  elected  1868 ;  J.  Huntington 
Lyman,  elected  1870;  Samuel  A.  Fisk,  elected  1873;  Henry 
Watson,  elected  1875;  Charles  Delano,  Edward  Hitchcock, 
elected  1877. 

Treasurers. — Osmyn  Baker,  elected  1867  ;  Lafayette  Maltby, 
elected  1869. 

Principal. — Harriet  B.  Rogers,  elected  18li7. 

Associate  Principal. — Caroline  A.  Yale,  elected  1873. 

Steward. — Henry  J.  Bardwell,  elected  1870. 

The  State  Lunatic  Hospital. — The  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  this  institution  was  begun  in  1854, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  number  of  insane  persons  in  this  State. 
The  committee  recommended  the  founding  of  an  asylum  in 
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\V(!stc'fii  |iiirl,  luiil  N  iifl  li;uii|il  ( 111  wiin  clio.scii  fur  (lie  Idcu- 
t  ion. 

'I'lii'  I'l-rcl ion  ol'  I  lie  liiiildiiii;'  Wiis  lici^'iiii  in  Miircli,  1851), 
iiiul  on  I  lie.  I'ollowiiig'  July  ll.ii  tiic.  (toriKir-sloiic  vvhh  liiid  liy  (Ik; 
AluMoiiic  I'niloi'nity ,  mid  July  1,  1858,  it  wiis  ojioni'd  for  |m- 
lionU.  I'liii  orij^iiial  co.st,  iiicliidiiiu;  furniture,  was  $:! ll!,()()0. 
Tlio  contru  building  i.s  of  hricrk,  four  stories  in  height,  with 
wings  on  each  .side  three  stories  high,  and,  witli  its  extension  in 
the  ri^iir,  which  i.s  190  fe(^t  dei^]),  gives  a  front  line  of  512  feet, 
while  llii^  Moors  cover  an  ai'ca  of  four  acres.  The  main  or 
cciilri'  hiiilding  is  siiriiioiinted  by  an  (d)servatory,  wliicli  af- 
foids  <ine  of  the  finest  landscape-views  in  the  Connecticut 
A  allcy.  'I'he  centre  one  of  tlie  two  wings  on  each  side  of  the 
main  building  is  also  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  building  various  improvements 
and  additions  have  been  made.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
floors  have  been  relaid,  a  laundry  has  been  added  to  the  main 
building,  also  storehouses,  carpenter-shops,  etc.  In  the  four 
years  ne.Kt  following  its  opening  the  State  appropriated  for 
lands  and  outbuildings  $15,550.  Since  1867  the  institution 
has  not  only  been  self-supporting,  but  has  purchased  land 
and  erected  buildings  costing  $70,625.31.  The  institution  has 
cost  at  the  present  time  !p443, 175.31. 

The  hospital-farm,  which  twelve  years  ago  contained  but 
about  190  acres,  has  been  increased  by  various  purchases  to 
about  332  acres,  and  is  now  sufficiently  large  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  institution.  The  site  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  available  for  tillage  and  pasturage.  Somewhat  more 
than  300  acres  of  the  land  is  in  one  tract,  nearly  a  mile  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  in  width  from  north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  for  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  one-fifth, 
by  Mill  Kiver ;  and  on  the  south,  through  its  whole  length  (a 
distance,  including  curves,  of  6084  feet,  or  a  fraction  over  a 
mile  and  48  rods),  by  a  public  highway.  Thus  its  situation  is 
such  that,  although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  pretty 
large  town,  it  can  be  subjected  to  that  seclusion  and  iso- 
lation which  are  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
with  but  comparatively  little  inconvenience  to  the  surround- 
ing inhabitants.  Its  position,  and  the  irregularities  of  its 
surface,  combine  to  invest  it  with  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  estates.  Nature  has  done  her 
share  of  the  work ;  and  it  now  awaits  the  share  of  art,  a  por- 
tion of  which  it  is  from  year  to  year  receiving. 

Although  a  State  institution,  this  hospital  has  received  no 
gratuitous  assistance  from  the  State  since  the  spring  of  1867. 
Since  that  time  it  has  relied  for  its  income  solely  upon  the 
products  of  its  farm,  the  board-bills  of  its  patients,  and  the 
small  sum  of  $10  each  for  the  burial  expenses  of  State  patients 
who  die  in  the  hospital.  The  receipts  from  the  last-mentioned 
source  during  the  past  year  were  $100. 

For  the  entire  support  of  State  patients,  including  clothing 
and  loss  from  breakage  and  all  other  kinds  of  destruction,  the 
hospital  receives  $3.50  per  week  from  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  is  the  compensation  fixed  by  statute 
law.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  inmates  belong  to  this  class. 
During  the  past  year  the  weekly  average  of  them  was  48.14 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

For  town  patients  it  receives  $3.50  each  per  week  from  the 
town  treasuries  respectively  for  board,  together  with  pay  for 
clothing  furnished  by  the  hospital,  and  for  damages  suffered 
from  them.  Of  town  patients,  the  weekly  average  for  the  year 
was  39.75  per  cent.,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole. 

For  private  patients  there  is  no  uniform  price.  The  average 
pay  from  all  who  were  here  Sept.  30,  1878,  was  f5.17/j^  each 
per  week.  Clothing  and  damages  are  extra  charges.  The 
weekly  average  of  these  patients  during  the  past  year  was  10.12 
per  cent.,  or  a  trifle  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

The  average  weekly/  pay  -per  cn.pita.  which  the  hospital  re- 


rfl.rcif  far  A  1,1,  its  patienfa,  S/ii/i',  town,  and  jirhiKiic,  in  the 
aiiirxr.  (if  Hit;  year  in  $3.70,").  Such  arc  tint  only  p(^ciiniary 
)-csoui-ccs  of  the  h(js[)ital. 

In  April,  1865,  the  ho.spital  was  freed  from  d(;bt,  and  the 
llnaiicial  statement  at  the  clos(!  of  that  month  showed  a  balance 
of  $302.04  in  its  favor.  lietwecMi  that  time  and  the  1st  of 
JuiK^,  1807,  it  rcecivc^d  a  direct  bonus  from  the  State  of  $.')000, 
in  two  aii])ropriations,  for  s]i(H'ilic  piirjioscs, — one  of  $2000  and 
the  otli(!r  of  $3000. 

As  an  offset  to  thc^  $5000  bonus,  the  hospital  has  purchased 
and  paid  for  several  lots  of  land,  amounting  to  about  142  acres, 
the  total  cost  of  which  was  $22,505.  The  State,  then,  has  been 
overpaid  for  its  bonus  in  the  sum  of  $17,565. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  hos[)ital  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  thirteen  years  from  Sept.  30,  1865, 
to  Sept.  30,  1878,  is  $156,701.31. 

The  surplus  of  cash  assets  now  on  hand  is  $27,590.88,  or 
$27,288.84  larger  than  it  was  on  the  30th  of  April,  1865. 

The  purchased  provisions  and  supplies,  including  fuel  and 
stored  clothing  now  on  hand,  are  estimated  to  have  cost 
$11,019.57.  The  amount  of  similar  supplies  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1865,  was  $2500.  The  increase  of  assets  under  this 
head  is,  therefore,  $8519.57. 

The  value  of  household  furniture  in  the  hospital  is,  at  a  low 
estimate,  at  least  $10,000  greater  than  it  was  on  the  30tli  of 
April,  1865,  at  the  same  rate  or  standard  of  appraisal.  To  be 
certain,  however,  of  no  exaggeration,  let  it  be  called  $8000. 
Collecting  these  several  sums,  the  account  of  debit  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  hospital  appears  to  be  as  follows  : 


Excess  of  cost  of  land  over  direct  bonus   817,56.5.00 

Kepairs  and  improvements   1.56,701.31 

E.\ces3  of  present  cash  assets   27,288,84 

Increase  of  provisions  and  supplies   8,519.57 

Increase  of  furniture   8,000.00 


Total   1218,074.72 


The  necessary  current  repairs  of  the  buildings  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $3000  annually.  Deducting  this  sum  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  years  since  Sept.  30,  1865, — a  total  of  $39,000, — there 
is  a  remainder  of  $1.79,074.72.  To  this  amount,  then,  has  the 
hospital  assisted  itself  to  things  for  most  of  which  it  is  gen- 
erally expected  that  such  institutions  will  rely  upon  direct  ap- 
propriations from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  deaths,  and  their  ratios, 
from  Sept.  30,  1858,  to  Oct.  1,  1878: 


Official  Year. 

Whole  No.  of  Pa- 
tients. 

Daily  Average  No. 
of  Patients. 

Men. 

H 

1  Women.  g 

Total.  ^ 

Per  Cent,  on  Whole 
No.  of  Patients 
Treated. 

Per  Cent,  on  Daily 
Average  No.  of 
Patients. 

IS.W  59  

313 

229.55 

7 

12 

19 

6.07 

8.27 

18511  CO  

398 

255.96 

9 

18 

27 

6.78 

10.64 

434 

314.26 

15 

15 

30 

6.91 

9.54 

isi;i  iVl  

442 

313.80 

9 

10 

19 

4.29 

6.05 

isia   

470 

355.28 

19 

7 

26 

5.53 

7.31 

lxi;:i  1)4  

475 

357.63 

17 

30 

47 

9.89 

13.14 

ISHl-Cn  

469 

342.40 

17 

24 

41 

8.76 

11.97 

488 

376.35 

18 

13 

31 

6.35 

8.23 

isi;(i-ii7  

643 

401.03 

23 

24 

47 

8.65 

11.71 

665 

413.41 

25 

18 

43 

7.61 

10.40 

1808  69  

690 

405.10 

13 

12 

25 

4.23 

6.17 

1809  70  

604 

408.83 

22 

11 

33 

5.46 

8.07 

1870  71  

610 

421.90 

16 

12 

28 

4.54 

6.64 

1871  72  

619 

428.72 

19 

18 

37 

5.97 

8.63 

614 

437.23 

13 

8 

21 

3.42 

4.80 

187:i  74  

626 

409.54 

14 

11 

25 

3.99 

5.32 

1874-7.5  

629 

475.35 

23 

18 

41 

6.52 

8.62 

1875  7G  

629 

474.21 

18 

19 

37 

6.88 

7.80 

1870-77  

G03 

476.16 

21 

21 

42 

6.96 

8.82 

1877  78  

551 

442.43 

14 

9 

23 

4.17 

5.19 

The  proportion  of  deaths  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years, 
as  calculated  upon  the  whole  number  of  patients  annually 
treated,  is  6.01  per  cent. ;  as  calculated  upon  the  daily  average 
number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  it  is  8.23  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  mortality  of  the  first  ten  years  was  25  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  las-t  ten. 
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By  either  method  of  comparison  the  ratio  of  deaths  for  the 
year  just  closed  is  far  below  the  average,  not  only  of  the  whole 
period,  but  also  of  the  latter  half. 

At  the  close  of  the  official  year,  187G-77,  475  patients  re- 
mained in  the  hospital :  229  of  them  were  men  and  246  women. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  just  ended  40  men  and  36  women,  a 
total  of  76.  have  been  admitted  ;  hence  the  whole  number  under 
treatment  within  the  official  year  was  551,  of  whom  269  were 
men  and  282  women.  The  number  discharged  was — of  men, 
40 :  women,  59  ;  total,  99.  Of  deaths  there  were  23  ;  14  of 
them  being  of  men  and  9  of  women. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Sept.  30,  1878,  215  men  and  214 
women,  a  total  of  429,  remained  in  the  hospital.  The  largest 
number  of  patients  on  any  day  in  the  year  was  476. — on  the 
26th  of  October.  1877  ;  and  the  smallest  number  429, — on  each 
of  four  successive  days  in  June,  1878.  The  average  daily  num- 
ber for  the  year  was  a  fraction  over  442. 

Of  the  99  patients  who  left  the  hospital,  26  were  recorded  as 
recovered,  44  as  improved,  and  29  as  unimproved. 

Trustees  of  the  Nwthamptou  Lunatic  Hospital. 

When    Service    From  what 
Appointwi.  Ended.  Ciuise. 

1857    Term  expired. 


Name. 


Kesidence. 


Cliarles  E.  Forbes  Xorth.-unpton  1856 

Lueien  C.  Rivnton  U.xbiidge  1856 

Eliphalet  Trask  Springfield  185G 

John  C.  Euisell  Great  Banington  1856 

Horace  Lyman  Greenfield  .1856 

Charles  Smith  Xorthampton  1857 

Lnther  Y.  Bell  Somerv  ille  .-..1857 

Zelina  L.  Kavmond  Greenfield  18.58 

Franklin  Ripley  Greenfield  1859 

Edward  DickiuRtn  Amherst  1859 

Walter  Liflin  Pittsfield  18.59 

Silas  M.  Smith  Xoitliampton  1800 

Chailes  Allen  Greenfield  1860 

Alfred  B.  Field„  Greenfield  1861 

Edward  Hitchcock  Amherst  1863 

Silas  M.  Smith  Xorthampton  186^ 

Edmund  H.  Sawyer  Ea.sth.impton  1864 

Henry  L.  Sal  in  'Williamstown  1866 

Adams  C.  Deane  Greenfield  187.5 

Henrr  W.  Taft  Pittsfleld  1876 


1858 
1875 
ia59 
1857 
1860 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1864 
1806 
180.3 
1861 
1864 


1870 


Resigned. 
Removed. 
Resigned. 

Died  in  office. 
Resigned. 
Term  expired. 

Resigned. 

Still  in  office. 


Term  expired. 
Still  in  office. 


The  institution  was  opened  with  W.  H.  Price,  M.D.,  as 
superintendent,  who  remained  until  1864,  when  Dr.  Pliny 
Earle  wa.?  appointed  to  the  position,  and  is  the  present  incum- 
bent. Dr.  Earle  has  ever  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  in- 
stitution, and  much  of  its  present  success  is  due  to  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  has  watched  over  and  guided  its  aft'airs. 
The  present  officers  of  the  hospital  are  as  follows  : 

Tru.stees. — Silas  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  Northampton  ;  Adams  C. 
Deane,  M.D.,  Greenfield;  Henry  ^Y.  Taft,  Esq.,  Pittsfield  ; 
Hon.  Edmund  H.  Saw^-er,  Easthampton  ;  Edward  Hitchcock, 
31.  D.,  Amherst. 

Resident  Officers. — Pliny  Earle,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Superintend- 
ent;  Edward  B.  Nims,  M.D.,  First  Assistant  Physician; 
Daniel  Pickard,  M.D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician  ;  Walter 
B.  "Welton,  Clerk;  Asa  "VVright,  Farmer;  Danford  Morse, 
Engineer. 

Treasurer. — Pliny  Earle,  Northampton. 

Subordinate  Officers. — Jeremiah  E.  Shufelt,  Male  Super- 
visor; Lucy  A.  Gilbert,  Female  Supervisor;  F.  Josephus 
Rice.  Steward  ;  Mary  E.  Ward,  .Seamstress  ;  Nell  Eussell, 
Laundress  ;  Charles  Ziehlke,  Baker. 

The  ho.¥pital  is  beautifully  located  on  an  eminence  about 
one  mile  west  of  the  village,  and  commands  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  views  within  the  bounds  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Shady  hnv/ri  Sanitarium. — A.D.  1874,  Gothic  Seminary  be- 
comes Shad}-  Lawn  Sanitarium. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  disuse  this  attractive  estab- 
lishment was,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  selected  for  a  work  no 
Ife-.s  cf>mrnendable  and  useful,  and  as  profitable  and  honorable 
to  the  town,  as  had  flourished  within  its  precincts  in  its  palmiest 
early  days.  Indeed,  its  celebrity  can  hardly  have  been  as  great 
or  wide  as  at  the  present  moment.  In  another  division  of  this 
history  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Thompson,  who 
devoted  it  at  the  time  in  question  to  the  general  uses  of  a  pri- 
vate hospital  for  the  wealthier  classes  of  invalids,  with  especial 


reference,  however,  to  insanity,  to  diseases  peculiar  to  women, 
and  to  the  alcohol  and  opium  habits. 

Success  would  seem  to  have  been  secure  from  the  start  of  his 
enterprise.  Patients  were  sent  from  great  distances,  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  physicians.  Canada,  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  States,  California,  and  Cuba  have  con- 
tributed, as  well  as  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  home 
vicinage,  to  the  list  of  its  cases.  It  is  very  plain  to  the  visitor 
that  Dr.  Thompson  has  not  solely  relied  upon  either  his  own 
previous  reputation  with  the  public  and  his  medical  confreres, 
or  upon  the  beauty  of  his  grounds  and  tlie  loveliness  of  nature 
at  this  spot,  for  the  continuance  and  success  of  his  business. 
He  has  poured  himself  out  into  the  place.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  has  recreated  it ;  and  its  new  birth  has  com. 
pletely  adapted  it  to  every  want  of  its  invalid  guests.  A 
liberal  hand  has  supplied  every  modern  convenience  of  gas, 
water,  steam,  and  furniture.  Billiards,  exercises,  horses,  are 
made  a  free  means,  whether  of  diversion  or  needful  prescrip- 
tion. A  generous  air  of  taste,  conscientious  care,  skill,  and 
liberality  quite  fills  and  invests  the  establishment ;  and  we  add 
our  voice  to  the  concurrent  expression  of  visitors  and  writers 
who  speak  of  Northampton  men  and  institutions  when  we 
congratulate  both  the  doctor  and  the  town  upon  his  success. 

We  conclude  with  the  remark  that  we  should  suppose  Shady 
Lawn  would  eminently  meet  the  wants  of  invalid  luxury- 
seekers,  not  only  for  the  reasons  given  above,  but  because  of 
its  proximity,  over  easy  walks,  to  the  business-centre  of  a  fine 
town, — to  the  opera-house,  post-office,  public  librarj',  railroad 
stations,  and  stores, — being  only  one  block  removed  ;  and  yet  it 
is  retired,  within  ample  grounds,  and  remote  from  rumble  and 
dust. 

"Hasten  slowly"  is  the  motto  of  the  house,  which  salutes 
one  entering  at  the  front. 

Memorial  Hall  and  Public  Library. — The  first  circulating 
library  of  any  extent  of  which  any  record  can  be  found  is 
that  of  Northampton  Social  Library.  Following  there  was 
the  High  School  Lyceum  Library,  and  in  1834  the  North- 
ampton Young  Men's  Society  was  commenced,  which  estab- 
lished a  library  and  reading-room,  and  the  books  of  the  So- 
cial Library  were  soon  added  to  its  shelves.  In  January, 
1839,  a  book  club  was  formed,  which  is  still  in  existence,  its 
members  being  limited  to  20.  The  Young  Men's  Institute, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library  and 
promoting  public  instruction,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  was 
organized  in  1846.  The  first  meeting  of  which  there  is  any 
record  was  held  on  the  8th  of  January,  1846.  The  week 
following,  on  the  15th  of  January,  the  organization  was 
completed,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted,  and  Henry 
Bright  chosen  President ;  Joseph  Lathrop,  Treasurer  ;  W.  O. 
Gorham,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  and  W.  D.  Whitney,  Re- 
cording Secretary.  It  was  reported  that  $312  had  been  con- 
tributed, and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  course  of  lectures. 
The  books  of  the  already  existing  libraries  were  probably 
given  to  the  Institute,  as  a  vote  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1846,  authorizing  J.  P.  Williston  to  "act  with  the 
principals  of  the  high  schools  as  a  committee  to  choose  books 
for  the  Social  Library,  according  to  the  stipulation  contained 
in  the  conditions  on  which  that  library  was  given  into  the 
chai-ge  of  the  Institute."  For  a  number  of  years  the  library 
was  kept  in  a  room  over  the  store  of  Nathan  Dikeman,  in 
Shop  Kow.  Soon  after  the  present  town-hall  was  built,  in 
1850,  the  Institute  asked  and  obtained  of  the  town  the  free  use 
of  a  room  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  same  year  a  reading-room 
was  added  to  the  library,  but  was  discontinued  in  1852.  It 
was  removed,  in  1850,  to  the  room  in  the  town-hall  at  present 
occupied  by  the  water  commissioners.  A  few  years  afterward 
the  library  was  moved  across  the  hall  to  the  two  rooms  now  used 
by  the  school  committee,  and  in  them  it  was  kept  till  its  re- 
moval to  the  present  building.  In  May,  1852,  Otto  Goldsmith 
and  Jenny  Lind  Goldsmith  presented  to  the  Institute  $700,  the 
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|ir()CC('(ls  nf  M  I'l  piii'cfl ,  wliirh  llii'V  (Icsii'cil  slidllld  ]ir  "  (lc\ii(cil 
til  I  he  rrliasi!  i il'  si  ii  m lii  rc I  woi  ks,  wi'l  1  Ijhii  ml,  such  lis  ui'ii  Ini- 
li('\r(l  Ici  he  111'  licrninllrlll    \;illli'."      'I'llr  Irltl']'   IICOOIII  ]  iiiiiy  i  llg 

llir  iliiiial  iiiij  wns,  liy  \'iili'  nf  IIk!  1  iisliUilo,  rriiiiiril  iiiiil  linu;;- 
ill  llir  lilirary.  In  N  1 1  vriii  lirr,  \Hft'2,  I  Iki  siilijccl  nl'  riiniiiiin' u 
IVcr  [III  I  llir  li  lira  ry ,  in  arriinia  nrr  \v  i  I  li  a  I  iii'ii  ntri'nl-  law  i  il'  I  In: 
Stall',  was  {inl  inln  llic  liaiiiis  iil  ii  ciiinniil.tco,  wlio  I'cporlcd  in 
its  riivni';  inil  lln!  sulijcct,  was,  afli.T  discussion  at  several  meet- 
ings, in(iclinil,(.dy  i)i)sl|Mnii'd.  At  ii  ineetiiig  held  March  10, 
1853,  a  conimlttoe  was  u|i|iiiintrd  todbtain  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion. On  the  '2Ist  of  April,  ISVi,  an  act  was  granted  hy  the 
Legislature,  nauiing  Samuel  A.  Pisk,  S.  W.  Hopkins,  and 
llenry  Dikcman  as  corporators  of  the  Northampton  Young 
Men's  Institute.  This  was  accepted  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  Institute  reoi'ganized  under  it.  The  first  catalogue  of 
the  lil)rary  was  printed  in  1857,  the  second  was  issued  in  1802, 
and  the  third,  the  present  one,  in  1874.  Supplements  have 
heon  printed  at  various  times,  as  books  accumulated. 

On  the  •I'.ith  of  February,  1860,  the  Institute  voted  to  offer 


<!lirislo|)liei' Oiarke,  and  M.  M.  l<'rene]i.  Subscription  papers 
were  at  once  circulated,  (hi;  sons  of  Noi'thampton  living 
abroad  were  apjjealed  to,  and  many  very  liberal  donations 
wer(;  obtained.  The  largest  sum  was  that  given  by  jMr.  ,J(;hn 
(Jlarke,  amounting  in  all  to  $7000,  of  which  $5000  was  do- 
nated til  the  buililing  fund  and  $2000  to  the  Young  Men's 
Institute.  Mr.  (Jcorge  Bliss,  of  New  York,  subscribed  15000, 
and  Mr.  E.  II.  R.  Lyman,  $3500.  The  jirivate  subscrijition 
was  filled  in  the  summer  of  1871,  and  the  committee  at  once 
proceeded  in  the  work  assigned  them. 

In  July,  18(i!),  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  who 
left  by  his  will  tin;  "sum  of  $40,000  in  trust  to  the  town  of 
Northampton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  jiublic  library  in  said 
town,  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  the  increase 
and  maintenance  of  the  library,  and  for  no  other  purpose." 
In  accepting  the  trust  thus  conferred  upon  it,  the  town,  hy  a 
special  vote,  set  apart  the  income  of  the  fund  for  the  jiurehase 
of  books. 

As  soon  as  the  subscri])tion  was  comjileted  the  committee 
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the  use  of  the  books  to  the  town  of  Northampton,  for  a  free 
public  library,  so  long  as  the  town  should  annually  appro- 
priate a  sum  not  less  than  40  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  that  year  the  town  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  appropriated  $500  for  the  increase  and  main- 
tenance of  the  library.  From  that  time  tlie  town  has  made 
annual  appropriations,  varying  from  year  to  year,  the  largest 
amount,  $2500,  being  granted  in  1873. 

In  1867  measures  were  first  taken  toward  obtaining  a 
library  building,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  In- 
stitute to  act  in  reference  to  the  matter.  In  1868  the  lot  on 
which  the  building  is  located  was  purchased,  donations  for 
that  purpose,  of  $1000  each,  having  been  obtained  from  E.  H. 
K.  Lyman  and  Whiting  Street.  At  the  annual  town-meeting 
in  1869  a  vote  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of  $25,000 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  hall  and  public  library 
building  in  honor  of  our  fallen  soldiers,  whenever  a  like 
amount  shall  have  been  raised  from  other  sources,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons  ajipointed  to  carry  out  the  vote.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Charles  Delano,  A.  T.  Lilly,  Luke  Lyman, 


in  charge  of  the  matter  proceeded  to  obtain  tlie  necessary 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  "  Memorial  Hall  and  Public 
Library  Building."  Consultations  were  had  with  some  of  the 
most  noted  architects  in  the  country  who  had  made  public 
bviildings  and  libraries  a  special  study,  and  the  present  plan 
was  offered.  After  obtaining  bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  built  for  the  sum 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  A  meeting  of  the 
town  was  called,  and  the  alternative  presented  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  building  or  increasing  the  appropriation.  It 
was  announced  that  a  further  private  subscription  of  $4000 
had  been  made,  on  condition  that  the  building  should  be 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  and  the  sum  of 
$16,000  additional  was  voted.  The  work  was  put  under  con- 
tract, and  the  building  erected  in  1872  and  '73.  The  committee 
had  not  talccn  into  account,  in  their  estimate  of  expenditures, 
the  cost  of  the  heating  apparatus  nor  the  shelving  for  the 
books.  The  work  was  substantially  completed  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1873,  and  the  committee,  having  expended  all  the 
appropriations,  asked  the  town  for  money  enough  to  put  in 
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the  steam-K>iler  and  pipes.  At  the  first  meeting  the  town 
refused  an  appropriation.  A  second  meeting  was  afterward 
held,  at  which  the  sum  of  §4000  was  voted  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  committee  proceeded  at  once  to  put  in  the  heating- 
apparatus.  The  library  was  removed  to  the  new  building  in 
March,  1874. 

The  memorial  hall  and  library  building  stands  deservedly 
in  the  front  rank  of  similar  buildings  in  this  country.  The 
memorial  hall,  the  most  imposing  portion  of  the  building, 
constitutes  the  main  entrance,  and  is  64  by  40  feet.  The  hall 
is  '2d  feet  square,  with  hays  on  each  side  5  feet  deep.  The 
floor  is  of  marble,  and  the  ceiling  '20  feet  high.  It  is  cased  in 
black  walnut  and  ash,  elaborately  carved  and  highly  finished. 
On  each  side,  in  the  recesses,  will  be  placed  the  tablets  con- 
taining the  memorial  records  of  our  fallen  soldiers.  In  the 
rear  of  the  hall  is  a  building,  80  by  54  feet  and  two  stories 
high,  containing  the  library  and  reading-room.  At  the  rear 
end  of  the  memorial  hall  is  a  broad  flight  of  steps  ascending 
six  feet  to  the  library-room.  At  either  side  of  this  ascending 
entrance-way  is  a  stairway  descending  to  the  reading-room. 
From  the  landing-place  at  the  library-doors  ascend  steps  on 
each  side  to  the  museum  and  art-room  immediately  above  the 
memorial  hall,  and  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the  building. 
The  library-room  is  79  by  51  feet,  with  a  nave  in  the  centre 
26  feet  wide  and  27  feet  high.  The  books  are  arranged  in 
cases  directly  beneath  the  nave  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
inclosed  in  a  neat  iron  railing,  giving  ample  room  outside 
for  the  use  of  visitors.  The  cases  are  10  feet  long  and  7  feet 
high,  and  when  the  entire  space  is  filled  with  them  there  will 
be  ample  room  for  32,000  volumes.  The  entire  capacity  of 
the  building  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four  times  that  number 
of  books.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  library  are  four  smaller 
rooms,  two  on  each  side  of  the  memorial  hall.  Those  on  the 
west  side  are  used,  the  larger  as  a  general  reception-room,  and 
the  smaller  for  books  on  art  and  costly  volumes  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  building.  These  two  rooms  have  been  handsomely 
and  luxuriantly  furnished  by  L.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  North- 
ampton. The  two  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  are  used,  the 
larger  as  a  consulting-room,  in  which  works  of  reference,  to 
be  examined  only  in  the  building,  are  kept,  and  the  smaller 
as  the  librarian's  private  apartment.  Directly  below  the 
library  is  the  reading-room,  which  is  38  by  51  feet,  with 
smaller  rooms  in  the  rear,  used  for  storage,  work-rooms,  etc. 
Here  is  also  a  circular  stairway  leading  from  the  cellar  to  the 
library-room,  and  two  elevators  for  books  and  packages. 
There  are  two  entrances  to  the  reading-room,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  memorial  hall. 
In  the  front  of  the  building  and  under  the  hall  are  cloak- 
room, lavatory,  water-closets,  etc.  In  the  cellar,  extending 
under  the  entire  building,  is  the  steam-boiler  by  which  the 
■whole  is  warmed.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  grounds 
was  $77,249.79. 

The  building  was  occupied  in  March,  1874,  and  the  library 
rearranged,  a  new  catalogue  printed,  and  the  whole  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  .30th  of  March,  1874.  The  books  are 
classified  and  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  a  new  and  very  con- 
venient manner,  devised  by  Eev.  Wm.  S.  Leavitt,  who,  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  has  efficiently  and  satisfactorily 
managed  the  afiairs  of  the  institution.  The  arrangement  of 
the  books  is  such  that,  however  the  library  may  be  increased, 
each  clas.=  can  always  be  kept  by  itself  in  adjoining  cases. 
The  first  figure  is  the  number  of  a  shelf;  1,  2,  etc.,  up  to  9, 
designate  the  class  to  which  the  books  on  that  shelf  belong. 
Thus  all  books  whose  shelf  numbers  commence  with  the 
figure  1  belong  in  the  class  of  fiction  or  juvenile  literature ; 
all  commencing  with  figure  2  belong  under  biography ; 
figure  3,  history,  travel,  voyages,  and  so  on  up  to  9,  which 
includes  art,  architecture,  and  illustrated  works.  There  is  a 
tenth  class,  comprising  books  of  reference,  which  have  no 
numbers  attached  to  them,  but  are  kept  in  the  consulting- 
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room,  where  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  examine  them.  For 
each  shelf  there  is  a  little  box,  like  a  post-office  box,  bearing 
the  number  of  the  shelf,  in  which  are  placed  the  tickets  given 
for  the  books  which  are  drawn  out  from  that  shelf.  These 
simple  arrangements  are  found  to  facilitate,  perhaps  as  much 
as  possible,  the  task  of  finding  any  particular  book  on  the 
shelves,  or,  if  it  is  missing  tliere.  of  tracing  it  to  the  person 
into  whose  hands  it  has  gone. 

The  number  of  books  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  is  now 
not  far  from  12,000.  At  the  publication  of  the  previous  cata- 
logue, in  1862,  the  number  of  volumes  was  stated  to  be  4.500. 
The  increase  within  the  last  thirteen  years  has  been  about 
7500  volumes.  A  large  portion  of  this  increase  has  been 
made  within  the  last  four  years,  and  has  been  purchased  with 
the  income  of  the  John  Clarke  fund.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
however,  that  the  library  will  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly 
in  the  future,  as  no  small  portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
is  now  swallowed  up  in  running  expenses,  the  town  having 
rescinded  the  vote  dedicating  the  income  of  the  fund  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  the  amount 
of  its  annual  appropriation. 

The  fund  of  !p40,000,  represented  by  $50,000  second-mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kailroad,  was  among 
the  securities  stolen  from  the  Northampton  National  Bank  at 
the  time  of  the  great  robbery  in  1876,  and  have  not  yet  been 
recovered.  No  income  has  been  received  from  them  for  two 
years,  while  the  road  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

For  many  years  the  duties  of  librarian  have  been  performed 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  present  librarian.  Miss 
C.  S.  Laidley,  who  was  first  chosen  to  that  position  when  the 
library  was  first  opened  in  the  present  town-hall.  The  in- 
creased labors  incident  to  a  larger  circulation  of  books,  and  its 
removal  to  the  new  building,  demanded  other  assistance,  es- 
pecially in  the  evenings,  when  six  persons  are  usually  busily 
employed. 

The  library  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Northampton. 

BANKS. 

NORTHAMPTON  BANK. 

The  first  banking  institution  established  in  tliis  town  was 
the  old  Northampton  Bank,  oi-ganized  March  31,  1803,  with 
the  following  directors  :  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jonathan  Dwight, 
Samuel  Porter,  Oliver  Smith,  Benj.  Prescott,  and  Erastus 
Lyman.  Levi  Shepherd  was  the  first  president,  and  Levi 
Lyman  the  first  cashier.  The  bank  went  into  operation  in 
the  full  of  1803,  when  a  new  board  of  directors  was  chosen, 
at  which  Samuel  Hensaw  was  chosen  president,  Mr.  Lyman 
continuing  as  cashier.  The  institution  was  comparatively 
short-lived,  continuing  about  a  dozen  years. 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  BANK 

was  organized  Aug.  15,  1813,  with  the  following-named  di- 
rectors :  Joseph  Lyman,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Seth  Wright, 
Oliver  Smith,  and  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jr.  Joseph  Lyman  was 
elected  president,  and  Thos.  Swan  cashier.  The  capital  stock 
was  §100,000.  This  bank  continued  in  operation  about  twenty 
years,  with  Hon.  Joseph  Lyman  as  president  during  the  entire 
period. 

THE  NORTHAMPTON  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  Northampton  Bank,  of  which  the  National  Bank  is 
the  successor,  was  organized  April  13,  1833,  with  a  capital  of 
§100,000,  which  was  increased  in  1837  to  §200,000.  The  first 
board  of  directors  was  constituted  as  follows :  Eliphalet  Wil- 
liams, Thos.  Napier,  Lewis  Strong,  and  John  Hopkins,  of 
Northampton;  David  Mack,  Jr.,  of  Amherst;  Thos.  White, 
of  Ashfleld ;  and  Nathan  Coolidge,  of  Hadley.  Eliphalet 
Williams  was  chosen  president,  which  position  he  hold  until 
18-50,  when  he  resigned,  and  J.  D.  Whitnej-  was  chosen  his 
successor.    He  remained  in  the  office  nine  months,  when  Mr. 
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A\'illinnis  WHS  rc'-clcclcil,  anil  ullicialcd  urilil  IS')",  wlii'tj  \k: 
lig'uili  ri!si filled,  hihI  .1.  II.  liiillcr  was  cIkiscii  Ui  IIks  posilidii. 
]ii  181)7,  Mr.  Itiillcr  rc',  i;j,iir(|,  ami  Mr,  Williatns  whh  ngain 
mixlo  president,  wliicli  jjositioii  liii  occuijicd  niilil  liiw  dculli,  in 
1874.  Oscar  Kdward.s  lias  been  jircsidciit  since.  TIk;  first 
cashier  (iT  (lie  bank  was  .1.  I).  Wbitney,  wlio  was  succeeded 
in  I8r)0  by  ('has.  VVliile,  ol'  IJronklyn,  (!()nn.,  vvlio  remained 
until  18()1,  when  .1.  Ij.  VVarriner,  of  S]iriiii;lieid,  was  (diosen. 
In  187-J,  Mr.  VVarriner  resigned,  and  tbe  present  cashier,  Mr. 
WbiKelsey,  lieeanie  bis  siieeessur.  'i'be  bank  was  roorganisicd 
as  the  Norlbaniplon  National  Bank  in  18(15,  and  tlie  cajiital 
increased  to  .?  1(K),()0().  The  present  directors  are  as  follows  : 
Oscar  Edwards,  Wiiitbrop  Hillyer,  Geo.  W.  Hubbard,  L.  15. 
Williams,  II.  11.  Hinckley,  J.  L.  Warriner,  Eloazer  Porter, 
William  Skinner,  and  (Jcorg-e  A.  lJurr. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

is  the  successor  of  the  Holyoke  Bank,  which  was  organized  in 
1848,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  first  board  of 
auditors  was  as  follows :  John  Clarke,  Samuel  Williston, 
Austin  Smith,  Joel  Hayden,  Oliver  Edwards,  Jed  Allen, 
Luke  Sweetzer,  Charles  Delano,  and  A.  H.  Bullen.  The 
presidents  of  the  bank  have  been  as  follows :  John  Clark, 
1848-56  ;  Samuel  Williston,  1856-62  ;  Joel  Hayden,  1862-73  ; 
William  B.  Hale,  1873,  present  incumbent. 

The  following-named  persons  have  served  as  cashiers  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time,  viz.  :  Thomas  Green, 
1848-55;  Matthew  B.  Bartlett,  1855-63;  Henry  Roberts, 
1863,  present  cashier. 

The  Holyoke  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
which  was  increased  to  $150,000  in  1849,  and  in  1850  to 
$200,000.  The  hank  was  reorganized  as  the  Pirst  National 
Bank  of  Northampton,  May  2,  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 
This  was  increased  in  1865  to  §400,000,  and  in  1869  to  $500,- 
000,  its  present  capital.  The  bank  was  located  in  the  second 
story  of  the  building  corner  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets  until 
1865,  when  the  present  fine  banking  building  was  erected, 
corner  Main  and  King  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

The  present  board  of  directors  is  constituted  as  follows  : 
S.  M.  Smith,  W.  B.  Hale,  E.  H.  Sawyer,  M.  M.  French, 
M.  A.  Spaulding,  H.  P.  Williams,  A.  L.  Williston;  Charles 
:Cook,  and  P.  M.  Wells. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  May,  1864,  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Luther  Bodman,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Conway  Bank.  It  was  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  first  directors  were  as 
follows :  Luther  Bodman,  J.  C.  Arms,  Dr.  James  Dunlap, 
Deacon  Wm.  H.  Stoddard,  Wm.  H.  Dickinson,  Hiram  Nash, 
Josiah  Allis. 

Mr.  Bodman  was  chosen  first  president,  and  still  retains 
the  position.  The  first  cashier  was  W.  C.  Bobinson,  who  was 
succeeded,  in  1865,  by  the  present  cashier,  Lewis  Warner. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to  $200,000  in  1864, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  $250,000.  The  present  bank 
building  was  erected  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $26,000.  It  is  a 
brick  structure,  with  iron  front,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
business  blocks  in  Northampton.  The  present  directors  of 
the  bank  are  as  follows:  Luther  Bodman,  Josephus  Crafts, 
James  Dunlap,  Wm.  H.  Stoddard,  Merritt  Clark,  Wm.  H. 
Dickinson,  and  Hiram  Nash. 

THE  NORTHAMPTON    INSTITUTION  TOR  SAVINGS 

was  incorporated  March  1,  1842.  The  incorporators  were 
J.  H.  Butler,  Samuel  L.  Hinckley,  and  Stephen  Brewer. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  Oct.  1,  1842,  when  the  following 
ofiScers  were  chosen :  C.  P.  Huntington,  President;  John  P. 
Williston  and  Benjamin  Barrett,  Vice-Presidents;  John 
Clarke,  Ansel  Wright,  Winthrop  Hillyer,  W.  A.  Arnold, 


N.  A.  Ilawley,  Joseph  l.alhrop,  Trustees;  J.  II.  liuller, 
/\iiili(nr  ;  S.  L.  Hinckley,  S(H'i'(!tary  and  Treasurer. 

'I'lir  pi'esidentH  of  the  bank  have  bectn  as  follows  :  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, 1842-50;  Krastus  Hopkins,  1850-53;  Joseph  Lathroj), 
1853-57;  Winthrop  Hillyer,  1857-64;  Benj.  IJarrett,  1864- 
67;  J.  H.  Butler,  1867-68;  Wni.  Allen,  1868-76;  S.  T.  Spauld- 
ing, 1876-77;  II.  G.  Knight,  1877,  pnwent  incumbent. 

Treasurers,  S.  L.  Hinckley,  1842-53;  W.  O.  Gorhain,  1853- 
54;  Hc^nj.  Barrett,  1854-64;  John  Whittlesey,  1864-66;  L. 
Maltby,  1866,  present  incumbent. 

The  present  officers  and  trust(^es  are  as  follows :  H.  G. 
Knight,  President;  Eleazer  Porter  and  M.  M.  French,  Vice- 
I'l'esidents ;  L.  Maltby,  Secretary;  W.  Hillyer,  O.  Edwards, 
J.  L.  Warriner,  D.  Kingsley,  C.  B.  Kingsley,  M.  Smith,  F. 
Dickinson,  F.  H.  Dawes,  S.  M.  Cook,  Elisha  Hubbard,  II.  K 
Hinckley,  Merritt  Clark,  C.  E.  Larnson,  T.  G.  Spaulding, 
Trustees. 

The  present  elegant  and  spacious  banking  building  was 
erected  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  $26,000.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
bank  had  occupied  rooms  successively  in  the  office  of  the  treas- 
urer, over  the  store  of  0.  A.  Skilton,  and  in  the  second  story 
of  the  Northampton  Bank  building.  This  institution  is  in  a 
highly-prosperous  condition,  its  assets  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  SAVINGS  BANK 

was  organized  in  May,  1869.  J.  C.  Arms  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, Lewis  Warner  treasurer,  and  Luther  Bodman  secre- 
tary. In  1873,  Mr.  Bodman  was  chosen  president,  and  still 
officiates  in  that  capacity.  This  bank  has  had  a  successful 
career,  and  its  deposits  now  amount  to  $473,852.91.  The 
present  officers  are  as  follows  :  Luther  Bodman,  President ; 
Wm.  H.  Stoddard,  A.  Wright,  Webster  Herrick,  and  Lewis 
Bodman,  Vice-Presidents  ;  H.  A.  Longley,  W.  T.  Clement, 
L.  B.  Williams,  James  C.  Arms,  Josephus  Crafts,  James 
Dunlap,  Solomon  Alvord,  Wm.  H.  Dickinson,  Hiram  Nash, 

E.  H.  Wood,  E.  A.  Edwards,  and  W.  A.  Nash,  Trustees ; 
Lewis  Warner,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

THE  FLORENCE  SAVINGS  BANK 

was  organized  April  5,  1873,  and  opened  on  the  following 
month.  Deposits  are  placed  on  interest  quarterly.  The 
amount  of  deposits  Jan.  1,  1869,  was  $88,855.40.  The  insti- 
tution is  successful,  and  its  present  officers  are  as  follows  :  A. 
T.  Lilly,  President;  George  A.  Burr  and  Oran  Storer,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  A.  L.  Williston,  Samuel  Porter,  A.  G.  Hill,  H. 

F.  Cutler,  George  P.  Warner,  H.  H.  Bond,  S.  A.  Bottum,  D. 
F.  Ranney,  Amos  Eldridge,  A.  B.  Clark,  W.  L.  Wilcox,  E. 
E.  Wood,  R.  M:.  Branch,  R.  D.  Wilson,  J.  B.  Learned,  and 
M.  W.  Bond,  Trustees. 

THE  NORTHAMPTON  BANK  ROBBERY. 

This  quiet  town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement 
Wenesday  morning,  Jan.  26,  1876,  by  the  evidence  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  rob  the  vault  of  the  Northampton 
National  Bank.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  through- 
out this  whole  region,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  country,  there 
was  the  most  intense  interest  manifested  to  learn  the  details  of 
the  burglary,  which,  in  brief,  are  as  follows  : 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  25,  1876,  seven  masked  men 
entered  the  house  of  John  Whittelsey,  cashier  of  the  bank, 
and  simultaneously  took  charge  of  the  seven  inmates,  hand- 
cuflTed  and  bound  them,  and  forced  the  cashier  to  give  the  com- 
binations to  the  locks  on  the  vault-door,  on  the  safe  in  the 
vault,  and  on  the  iron  box  inside  the  safe.  At  first  refusing, 
he  finally,  after  receiving  severe  personal  injuries,  gave  the 
combinations.  The  burglars  entered  the  bank  after  the  bank 
watchman  and  night  policemen  had  gone  off  duty,  opened  the 
vault  and  the  safe,  took  about  $12,000  in  currency  and  nearly 
$800,000  in  bonds,  and  decamped.  The  first  alarm  was  given 
about  a  quarter  before  seven,  but  the  general  alarm  was  not 
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given  until  an  hour  or  more  after.  Even  then,  so  skillfully 
did  the  burglars  do  their  work  that  it  was  not  known  that  any 
of  the  funds  of  the  bank  had  been  taken  until  the  following 
night,  when,  a  safe  manufacturer  having  arrived  from  New 
York  in  answer  to  a  summons,  it  was  found  that  the  robbery 
had  been  successful,  and  that  8800,000  in  money  and  bonds 
had  been  transferred  from  a  place  of  supposed  security  to  the 
possession  of  thieves. 

It  appears  that  the  seven  burglars  went  to  the  house  of 
Cashier  Whittelsey,  on  Elm  Street,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  They  passed  down  the  Paradise  Road,  went  up  the 
ravine  nearly  opposite  J.  C.  "Ward's  house,  and  thence  across 
the  lots,  approaching  the  house  from  the  rear. 

The  house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Whittelsey's  famil\-,  con- 
sisting of  himself  and  wife.  Miss  Mattie  C.  White,  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  "SV.,  and  Kate  Nugent,  the 
kitchen  girl;  also  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Cutler,  a  Hampshire  Gazette 
printer,  his  wife,  and  Miss  Benton,  an  invalid  lady,  making 
seven  occupants  of  the  house,  whose  sleeping-rooms  were  all 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  burglars  all  wore  masks  on  their  heads  and  faces,  and 
were  dressed  in  overalls,  with  jackets  or  blouses  of  the  same 
goods.  One  of  them  wore  a  linen  duster.  They  wore  rubbers 
■while  in  the  house.  Two  of  them  were  rather  tall  and  the 
others  of  medium  height,  but  all  were  stout  and  stalwart  men. 
Their  masks  were  made  by  cutting  off  the  legs  of  men's 
drawers  and  pulling  them  over  the  head,  cutting  holes  for  the 
eyes.  One  mask,  however,  was  made  of  cambric,  and  this 
■was  worn  by  the  leader  of  the  gang.  They  talked  consider- 
ably while  in  the  house,  but  used  very  little  rough  or  profane 
language.  Two  or  three  of  them  seemed  to  be  men  of  gentle- 
manly manners,  as  indicated  by  their  conversation  and  the 
consideration  and  attentions  shown  to  the  ladies.  Thev  ap- 
peared to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  who  gave  orders 
directed  to  "number  one,"  "number  two,"  and  so  on.  No 
names  were  spoken,  but  they  had  signs,  one  of  which  was  a 
sort  of  hissing  noise  and  another  consisted  of  rapjiing.  Their 
voices,  with  one  exception,  all  seemed  to  be  those  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  one  man  spoke  with  a  brogue. 

Their  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  movement  upon  all  the 
apartments,  and.  there  being  seven  of  the  burglars,  there  was 
one  for  each  inmate  of  the  house.  Two  men  entered  Mr. 
"Whittelsey's  room,  one  going  to  his  side  of  the  bed  and  the 
other  to  the  side  occupied  bj-  Mrs.  Whittelsey.  One  spoke 
sharply  to  Mr.  "Whittelsey,  who  was  asleep,  and  that  aroused 
him.  Mrs.  "Whittelsey  was  awake  then,  and,  instantly  com- 
prehending the  object  of  the  visitation,  she  told  them  it  was  of 
no  use  for  them  to  get  Mr.  "Whittelsey's  key,  as  the  bank-vault 
could  not  be  opened  without  the  other  keys,  which  were  in  the 
pos.session  of  Mr.  "SVarriner  and  Mr.  Prince.  The  reply  was, 
"  "We  have  them."  Mrs.  "Whittelsey  said  this  before  the  burg- 
lars made  known  the  object  of  their  visit.  The  man  who  entered 
3Iiss  White's  room  was  seen  by  her  as  he  came  in.  He  had  a 
dark  lantern,  and  wore  a  linen  duster.  She  supposed  it  was 
3Ir.  "Whittebey  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  that  there  was  some 
trouble  in  the  hoase  or  that  the  house  was  on  fire.  When  she 
saw  it  wa-s  not  him  she  screamed  and  sprang  out  of  bed.  He 
pu.?hed  her  back  and  told  her  to  keep  still  and  she  should  not 
be  hurt.    She  also  comprehended  the  object  of  the  visit. 

Mr.  Cutler  heard  Miss  White  scream,  and  quickly  arose, 
stepped  out  into  the  hall,  and  inquired  what  the  matter  was. 
He  at  first  supposed  Miss  Benton  was  in  trouble.  At  the  head 
of  the  .stairs  he  met  a  man  with  a  dark  lantern,  who  at  once 
placed  his  hand  over  Mr.  Cutler's  eyes  and  told  him  not  to 
make  a  noise  and  he  .should  not  be  hurt.  He  handcuffed  Mr. 
C.  and  led  hirn  into  Mr.  Whittelsey's  room  and  ordered  him 
to  sit  on  the  bed.  He,  too,  comprehended  the  situation  as 
eoon  as  the  man  placed  his  hand  upon  him.  He  knew  that 
they  were  in  the  power  of  a  gang  of  burglars. 

Mrs.  Cutler  was  not  captured  so  easily.   She  supposed  Miss 


Benton  was  in  trouble,  and  was  going  into  her  room,  when 
she  met  a  man  with  a  dark  lantern.  She  shut  the  door  upon 
him,  but  ho  at  once  brought  a  sledge  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
smashed  out  the  panel.  She  had  lighted  a  lamp,  and  that 
displeased  the  man,  who  extinguished  the  light  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  her  throat  roughly,  when  .she  screamed ;  but,  in- 
stead of  saying  to  her  to  be  quiet  and  she  should  not  be  hurt, 
he  used  abusive  language.  This  man  had  very  rough  hands. 
Another  man  entered  Miss  Benton's  room  by  breaking  in  the 
door  with  a  sledge,  and  still  another  took  charge  of  the  Irish 
girl,  Kate,  who  was  by  no  means  a  willing  captive.  They 
were  all  told  to  keep  quiet  and  they  would  not  be  hurt. 

When  all  had  been  captured  they  were  marched,  hand- 
cuffed, into  Mr.  Whittelsey's  room.  Mr.  W.  was  still  in  bed, 
under  guard.  He  was  told  to  get  up  and  dress  himself,  and 
tlie  others  were  also  ordered  to  dress  themselves,  the  robbers 
getting  their  clothes  for  them.  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  then 
taken  down-stairs,  and  the  others  were  secured  and  safely 
guarded.  They  were  all  told  to  put  on  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
as  they  were  to  be  bound,  and  would  thus  be  more  comfort- 
able. Mr.  Cutler  was  handcuffed  and  taken  to  his  room  and 
told  to  get  on  the  bed  quick  ;  he  was  then  strapped  and  lashed. 
His  legs  were  spread  out,  a  leather  strap  with  an  iron  ring 
upon  it  put  around  each  ankle,  and  a  cord  running  under  the 
bed  and  through  the  rings  on  the  straps,  drawn  tightly,  made 
him  almost  immovable.  They  very  considerately  placed  a 
shawl  under  his  feet  when  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair  before 
being  lashed  to  the  bed.  They  had  a  large  carpet-bag,  which 
contained  their  implements.  Once  an  article  was  missed,  and 
one  of  the  number  went  to  the  ravine  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
to  get  it,  but  came  back  and  reported  that  he  could  not  find  it. 
Mr.  Cutler  says  they  treated  him  very  considerately,  bringing 
him  extra  clothing  to  make  him  warm,  and  placing  a  pillow 
under  his  head. 

Mrs.  Cutler  and  Miss  Benton  were  bound  together  by  the 
hands  with  a  cord  of  the  size  of  a  clothes-line,  and  also  straps  on 
their  feet.  They  were  placed  on  the  bed  in  Mrs.  Whittelsey's 
room.  The  hired  girl  was  also  bound  and  placed  under  guard. 
She  was  asked  if  there  were  blinds  to  the  window,  and,  on 
being  told  that  there  were  not,  the  man  pulled  down  the  curtain. 

Mrs.  Whittelsey  and  Miss  White  were  bound  together  with 
handcuffs  on  their  hands  and  straps  about  their  feet.  Their 
other  hands  were  also  fastened  to  each  other  by  a  cord  running 
under  the  bed.  Their  feet  were  also  lashed  to  the  bed.  In  this 
position  they  were  guarded  until  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
six  o'clock.  More  or  less  conversation  passed  between  them 
and  their  guard,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  rude  and  used  no 
ungentlemanly  language.  This  man  wore  a  pair  of  leather  or 
kid  gloves,  and  was  quite  tall.  The  inmates  of  the  house  were 
bound  in  five  separate  rooms. 

When  the  burglars  went  away  they  took  one  of  Mr.  Cut- 
ler's long-handled  market-baskets,  holding  about  half  a  bushel. 
They  left  many  of  their  traps,  among  which  were  five  sledge- 
hammers, five  pairs  of  handcuffs,  five  masks,  five  dark  lan- 
terns, two  pairs  of  rubbers,  ten  leather  straps,  one  pair  of 
soft  leather  gloves  with  the  finger-ends  cut  off,  five  large-sized 
gimlets,  five  gags,  and  some  cord.  They  passed  out  of  a  rear 
door,  having  closed  all  the  doors  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
persons  were  confined.  Their  traps  were  left  in  Mr.  Cutler's 
sitting-room  and  kitchen,  where  there  was  a  coal  fire. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock — the  inmates  of  the  house  think  it 
was  about  half-past  four — three  distinct  raps  were  heard.  Two 
other  raps  followed,  and  then  someone  said,  "All  doing  well." 
This  was  probably  a  communication  between  the  operators  at 
the  bank  and  those  left  in  charge  of  the  captives  in  the  house, 
or  between  a  spy  at  or  near  the  bank  and  the  main  body  at 
the  house. 

When  the  two  men  approached  Mr.  Whittelsey's  bed,  one 
of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  pi\t  their  hands  under  the 
pillows  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  pistol  there. 
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Getting  sliort  of  cord  wliilo  Insliing  tho  captives  tci  the  Im  iIs, 
tlioy  iiskcd  llir  liii'cd  i;irl  wlicre  tlio  clotlios-liiio  wiiH,  nnil,  (ni 
Ix'iiii;'  inrdi'iiicd,  (Hic  d'  llic  nicii  went  mid  j;'ot  it. 

The  l]iii'i;liir.s  ninsiiclicd  I  lie  liiiusc,  (i|iciiiiig  every  closet  iind 
all  llic  bui'cnu-dniwei's.  Tln'y  broiii;lit  clothing  for  the  hldi(^s 
IVoin  the  closets,  and  were  so  tliouglitful  us  to  liunt  uj)  and  Iind 
a  lot  of  extra  stockings  in  a  drawer,  which  tluiy  distrilinlcd 
among  tho  persons  who  were  to  be  hound.  One  of  the  liur- 
ghirs  was  asked  if  lie  was  a  married  num.  He  said  he  was; 
but  wlien  asked  how  many  children  he  had  he  seemed  to  be 
bothered  for  an  answer. 

The  rooms  were  not  much  lighted  by  the  dark  lanterns,  and 
tho  robbers  could  not  be  seen  very  distinctly.  Once,  when  the 
light  was  favorable,  Mr.  Whittelsey  looked  closely  at  the  nuin 
who  was  questioning  him.  This  was  noticed  by  the  bui-glar, 
who  ordered  Mr.  W.  to  keep  his  eyes  away  from  him. 

Mrs.  Whittelsey  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  her  gold 
watch,  which  was  on  the  bureau,  near  Mr.  Whittelsey's.  She 
took  it,  and  by  a  quick  movement  slid  it  under  the  bureau, 
where  it  found  a  safe  resting-place. 

When  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  being  marshaled  to- 
gether in  Mr.  Whittelsey's  room,  one  and  another  of  them 
made  appeals  in  behalf  of  others,  who  were  sick  or  feeble. 
Mrs.  Whittelsey  appealed  to  them  not  to  treat  her  niece 
harshly.  Mr.  Cutler  put  in  a  plea  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Cutler 
spoke  feelingly  for  the  invalid  Miss  Benton.  Miss  White  also 
appealed  for  kindness  toward  Miss  Benton.  The  reply  was 
very  significant :  one  of  the  burglars  said,  "  There  was  always 
some  one  sick  on  these  occasions." 

Cashier  Whittelsey  says  the  first  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
presence  of  the  burglars  was  the  pressure  of  a  man's  hands 
on  his  throat.  On  attempting  to  speak,  the  burglar  said,  "Be 
quiet,  and  no  harm  will  come  to  you."  He  was  immediately 
handcuffed,  but,  unlike  the  treatment  of  the  others,  his  hands 
were  fastened  behind  him.  He  was  kept  in  bed,  and  in  that 
position  he  remained  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  had  been  secured, 
and  were  gathered  in  Mr.  Whittelsey's  room,  he  was  directed 
to  get  up  and  dress  himself.  For  that  purpose  they  unshackled 
his  hands,  and  assisted  him  in  dressing.  He  told  them  he  sup- 
posed their  object  was  to  get  into  the  bank-vault,  but  he 
assured  them  they  could  not  do  so,  as  four  keys  were  neces- 
sary. They  replied  that  they  would  take  care  of  that ;  that 
they  knew  more  about  bank-locks  than  he  did,  and  that  all 
they  wanted  of  him  was  the  combinations.  Before  he  arose 
they  examined  his  bed  to  see  if  there  was  a  pistol  in  it.  No 
pistol  was  presented  to  him  until  after  he  had  dressed  himself. 
They  asked  him  if  there  was  more  than  one  safe  in  the  vault, 
and  he  replied  that  there  was  not.  (There  were  two.)  They 
took  him  into  the  hall  and  sat  him  on  a  sofa.  He  thinks  they 
did  not  enter  the  house  as  early  as  the  other  inmates  say  they 
did,  for  soon  after  he  was  attacked  he  heard  a  clock  strike  two. 
After  that  he  could  not  keep  the  run  of  the  time,  as  they  took 
his  gold  watch  and  chain  and  stopped  all  the  clocks  in  the 
house.  They  told  him  they  were  going  to  take  him  down  to 
a  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  bank,  and  that  if  he  did  not  open 
the  vault  for  them  they  should  "  make  it  hot  for  him."  At 
about  half-past  three  they  took  him  down-stairs  into  the  sit- 
ting-room. They  asked  him  for  the  key  to  the  bank-door.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  have  it,  as  they  had  rifled  his  pockets. 
One  of  them  then  produced  a  key,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  the 
right  one.  He  said  it  was.  They  doubted  his  word,  and  tried 
the  key  in  the  lock  on  the  front  door  of  the  house.  It  fitted 
that,  and  they  then  accused  him  of  lying,  and  began  choking 
him.  The  house-key  was  soon  after  found  on  the  floor,  and 
they  became  satisfied  that  they  had  the  right  key. 

In  the  sitting-room  they  sat  by  a  table.  Here  they  de- 
manded the  combinations.  While  this  was  going  on  one  man 
stood  with  a  pistol  pointed  at  his  head,  and  another  with  ])encil 
and  jiaper  took  his  answers.   There  are  three  combinations,  of 


three  figures  each,  one  to  the  vault-door,  another  to  the  safe 
inside  Ihe  vault,  and  the  third  to  the  safety-box  or  steed-chest 
inside  I  he  safe.  He  gave  them  false  answers.  They  oi-dc^red 
liiiii  lo  lalk  fast,  and  when  he  hesilalcd  they  promjited  hini  by 
)iunciiing  his  chest  with  a  lai'ge,  sharji-pointod  lead-pencil. 
Immediately  after  he  had  given  the  false  combinations  they 
ordei-ed  him  to  repeat  them,  and  to  do  it  quickly.  That  he 
could  noi  (III,  anil  they  then  told  hiin  he  had  lied.  They  com- 
menced choking  him  and  pununeling  liis  chest,  putting  him  in 
great  torture.  They  assured  him  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  him 
to  continue  to  keep  from  them  the  combinations,  as  they  should 
force  him  to  divulge.  Their  manner  was  very  firm  and  de- 
cided ;  their  movements  and  speech  all  indicated  that  tli(!y  were 
fully  prepared  for  the  job  in  hand,  and  nothing  was  done  which 
did  not  show  that  it  had  been  previously  considered  and  de- 
cided upon.  Finally,  after  much  suffering,  Mr.  Whittelsey 
gave  them  the  correct  combinations.  They  took  them  down, 
made  him  repeat  them,  ordered  him  to  give  certain  figures  in 
a  particular  combination,  and  in  various  ways  tested  him  until 
tjiey  were  satisfied  that  they  had  obtained  what  they  wanted. 
Even  with  the  correct  combinations,  Mr.  Whittelsey  did  not 
believe  they  could  get  into  the  vault  without  the  keys  held  by 
Mr.  Warriner  and  Mr.  Prince,  and  so  told  them  ;  but  they  said 
that  was  their  business,  and  they  would  take  care  of  it.  At 
about  four  o'clock  they  bound  him  firmly  to  the  bed  in  the 
bedroom  below.  His  hands  were  shackled  behind  him,  his 
legs  were  secured  by  a  strap  and  tied  with  cords  to  the  side- 
rails  of  the  bedstead,  and  strong  cords  bound  his  body  to  the 
bedstead.  He  was  also  gagged.  In  that  position  he  lay  about 
three  hours, — and  they  were  hours  of  fearful  torture  to  mind 
and  body.  He  was  released  at  about  seven  o'clock,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  went  to  the  bank.  His  handcuffs  were  still  on  his 
hands,  but  they  had  been  filed  apart  by  one  of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  was  told  by  one  of  the  burglars  that  he  had 
seen  him  at  Watch  Hill,  two  years  before,  while  Mr.  W.  was 
there  on  his  summer  vacation. 

At  about  four  o'clock — the  time  when  the  watchman  and 
night  police  went  home — all  but  two  or  three  of  the  burglars 
left  the  house  and  repaired  to  the  bank,  leaving  behind  a  force 
sufficient  to  guard  the  prisoners. 

Just  before  the  last  of  the  burglars  left  the  house,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  gag  each  of  the  captives.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
prepared  with  rubber  gags.  This  gag  consisted  of  a  rubber 
ball,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  through  which  ran  a  small  iron 
rod.  The  ball  was  perforated  with  three  or  four  holes,  so  as 
to  allow  of  breathing.  To  each  end  of  the  iron  rod  was  fast- 
ened a  strong  cord,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  around  the  neck. 
These  gags  were  placed  in  the  mouths  of  six  of  the  captives, 
and,  there  not  being  another.  Miss  White  was  gagged  with  a 
handkerchief,  a  knot  being  tied  in  the  centre  to  fill  the  mouth. 
When  the  gags  were  being  tied  to  Miss  White  and  Mrs. 
Whittelsey,  they  complained  that  they  were  hurt  by  their  hair 
being  drawn  into  the  knots..  The  burglar  then  very  carefully 
drew  up  their  hair  and  placed  the  cord  under  it,  where  he  tied 
it  without  injuring  them.  All  the  captives  being  gagged,  the 
two  or  three  burglars  in  charge  of  them  after  four  o'clock  left 
the  house  at  about  a  quarter  before  six,  which  would  give  them 
just  time  enough  to  get  to  the  depot  to  take  the  first  train  for 
Springfield. 

The  first  to  get  released  sufficiently  to  give  an  alarm  were 
Mrs.  Whittelsey  and  Miss  White.  They  worked  their  hands 
free,  and  finally  succeeded  in  raising  a  window.  This  was 
about  half-past  six.  Their  screams  attracted  Mr.  James  O. 
Mantor,  Mr.  Sydell,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  the  hoe-factory.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bridgman,  living  just 
across  the  street,  also  appeared  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Whit- 
telsey was  at  the  open  window,  screaming,  under  great  excite- 
ment. She  su|i])o.>;cd  that  Mr.  Whittelsey  had  been  taken  to 
the  bank  by  tho  burglars,  and  directed  tho  men  to  make  all 
haste  to  find  him.    Mr.  Mantor  did  so,  but  found  the  bank- 
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door  locked  as  usual,  with  no  appearance  of  any  trouble  there. 
He  then  went  to  the  station-house  and  aroused  Policeman 
Eichards.  who  hurried  to  the  bank.  Mr.  Richards  directed 
Mantor  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  deputy  sheritf,  Ansel  Wright, 
where  he  would  find  him.  He  did  so.  It  was  6.4-5  when  Mr. 
Mantor  notified  him.  He  ran  to  the  bank  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  found  the  door  locked.  He  then  hurried  to  the 
Mansion  House,  where  Mr.  Warriner,  the  vice-president  and 
active  manager  of  the  bank,  boarded,  and  aroused  him.  Taking 
the  key  to  the  bank,  he  ran  back,  and  was  the  first  to  enter. 

The  outer  door  of  the  bank  was  found  fastened  as  usual. 
The  door  of  the  vault  was  shut,  the  two  dials  were  apparently 
all  right,  and,,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  drawers  found 
open,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  anybody  had  been 
in  the  bank  since  the  officers  left  it  the  night  before.  On 
attempting  to  turn  the  dials,  however,  they  were  found  to  be 
loose,  and  easily  came  ofl^.  The  burglars  had  wrenched  them 
off,  but  had  carefully  replaced  them,  so  as  to  create  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  first  comers.  There  was  not  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  the  floor  or  upon  the  counters,  nor  anything  else 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  gang  of  burglars  would  be  likely  to 
create.  The  vault-door,  with  the  exception  of  the  loosened 
dials  and  the  marks  of  a  small  wedge,  showed  no  evidence  of 
having  been  tampered  with.  The  officers  of  the  bank  were  at 
once  summoned,  and  it  was  their  first  belief  that  the  vault  had 
not  been  opened.  This  belief  was  stoutly  maintained  bj^  them 
and  by  many  others  during  that  day,  but  the  great  majority  of 
people,  after  hearing  how  skillfully  and  successfully  the  burglars 
had  planned  and  executed  their  previous  work,  had  little  doubt 
that  they  accomplished  the  object  of  their  attempt.  There 
was,  however,  enough  of  doubt  hanging  over  the  matter  to 
make  the  suspense  very  great.  The  maker  of  the  lock  at  New 
York  was  telegraphed  to  come  up  and  open  the  door.  He  re- 
plied that  a  man  would  be  sent  by  the  first  train,  but  he  did 
not  arrive  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  two  men 
came.  They  at  once  went  to  the  bank,  and  their  first  work 
was  to  replace  one  of  the  dials.  This  took  considerable  time. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  the  dial  to  Webster  Herrick's  machine- 
shop  to  have  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  so  that  a  set-screw  could 
be  put  in.  The  dial  was  thus  connected  with  the  spindle.  It 
was  then  necessary  to  get  the  dial  in  a  position  to  correspond 
with  the  position  of  the  burglars'  dial  when  that  was  removed 
from  the  lock.  After  trying  -31  of  the  100  points,  the  operator 
struck  the  combination,  and  in  a  moment  the  great  bolts  were 
thrown  back.  The  operator's  work  being  done  he  stepped 
aside,  and  Vice-Prasident  Warriner  came  forward  and  pulled 
open  the  door.  This  was  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  dial  was  adjusted  to  the 
spindle.  The  burglars  had  locked  the  door  on  the  same  com- 
bination that  was  used  by  the  bank-officers.  If  they  had 
changed  the  combination,  the  door  could  not  have  been  opened 
in  less  than  four  or  five  days, — that  is,  the  man  who  put  it  on 
said  so. 

There  were  present  in  the  bank  when  the  door  was  swung 
open  about  a  dozen  of  the  bank-officers,  sheriffs,  and  parties 
interested.  The  sight  revealed  by  the  opening  of  the  vault 
was  appalling.  The  door  of  the  new  safe  in  the  vault  was 
found  to  be  wide  open,  also  the  door  of  the  inner  steel  chest. 
One  look  wa.s  enough.  It  told  the  whole  story.  The  con- 
tents of  the  safe  were  gone,  and  the  success  of  the  great 
burglary  was  complete. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  one  of  most  painful  interest. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  before  the  opening  of  the  vault,  Mr. 
Warriner  had  stoutly  maintained  his  belief  that  it  had  not 
been  entered  by  the  burglars.  His  confidence  in  the  lock  was 
unbounded,  and  his  astonishment  when  the  sight  of  the  empty 
safe  revealed  the  great  reality  was  overwhelming.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  others  present  was  equally  intense.  All  were 
a.stoni.she<I  and  confounded.  The  excitement  could  not  have 
been  greater  if  an  earthquake  had  opened  the  bowels  of  the 


earth  near  the  bank.  A  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  money, 
stocks,  and  bonds,  the  accumulations  of  half  a  century  of  toil, 
patient  waiting,  self-denial,  and  skillful  financiering,  had 
vanished.  A  few  hours  before,  a  deep  sense  of  security  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  the 
bank.  With  watchmen,  vaults,  safes,  combination-locks, 
multiplied  keys,  and  locks  upon  locks,  it  was  felt  that  the 
treasures  within  were  almost  absolutely  secure.  But  they 
were  gone.  The  empty  shelves,  the  rifled  boxes,  the  plun- 
dered chest,  how  eloquent  of  the  uncertainty  of  things  earthly  ! 
Yerily,  "  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away." 

On  the  floor  of  the  vault  there  was  found  a  jimmy,  which 
the  burglars  left.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
any  purpose,  except  to  open  the  small  trunks  of  the  special 
depositors. 

The  office  of  the  four  keys,  the  absence  of  which  Cashier 
Whittelsey  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  vault  being  opened  by 
the  burglars,  was  simply  to  disconnect  the  dials  from  the 
spindle  or  shaft  which  moved  the  machinery  in  the  interior 
of  the  lock.  This  disconnection  was  properly  made  when  the 
hank  was  closed  Tuesday  afternoon, — the  bank-officers  are  cer- 
tain of  that.  The  burglars,  therefore,  could  do  nothing  with 
the  lock  in  that  condition.  A  very  reasonable  suggestion  is 
that  they  wrenched  oft'  the  dials,  taking  note  of  their  exact 
position,  and  put  on  a  skeleton  dial,  which  they  had  previously 
prepared,  and  which  was  arranged  with  a  set-screw,  by  means 
of  which  it  could  be  at  once  connected  with  the  spindle.  This 
is  the  way  the  expert  opened  the  vault.  He  did  just  what  the 
burglars  probably  did  ;  but  they  had  the  advantage  in  knowing 
the  position  of  the  dials  they  took  off,  while  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  position  of  their  dial,  which  they  took  with  them.  He 
had  to  get  a  set-screw  put  in  ;  they  had  it  all  ready  at  hand. 
He  had  to  find  the  position  of  the  dial  taken  off ;  they  knew 
it  exactly.  He  knew  the  combination  ;  so  did  they.  He  un- 
locked the  vault  in  forty-five  minutes  after  connecting  the 
dial  with  the  spindle ;  they  probably  did  it  in  two  minutes. 
If  we  knew  the  time  it  took  them  to  wrench  off  the  two  dials 
and  put  on  one  of  their  own,  we  could  tell  within  five  minutes 
the  time  it  took  them  to  open  the  vault  and  safe  and  gather 
up  the  money  and  bonds. 

For  several  years  the  three  banks  in  this  town  had  employed 
a  night  watchman.  His  orders  had  been  to  go  on  duty  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  off  at  four  in  the  morning.  Each  bank  kept  a 
gas-light  in  the  banking-room  during  the  night,  and  these  the 
watchman  would  turn  off  just  before  leaving.  He  did  so  on 
the  morning  of  the  robbery,  putting  out  the  lights  at  about 
four  o'clock.  There  were  also  two  night  policemen,  hired  by 
the  town,  who  went  on  dutj'  at  nine  and  off  at  four.  Why  it 
happened  that  this  force  was  permitted  to  retire  at  so  early  an 
hour  is  a  mystery,  and  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  all 
this  terrible  calamity.  From  four  to  half-past  five  o'clock 
during  the  winter  season  is  as  still  as  any  hour  of  the  night. 
It  was  probably  this  early  retirement  of  the  watch  and  police 
that  tempted  the  burglars. 

No  event  in  this  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
reservoir  disaster  in  1874,  caused  so  much  excitement  as  this 
robbery.  It  created  almost  as  great  consternation  as  did  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Kebellion.  Nothing  else  but  the  robbery 
was  talked  of.  Conversation  was  all  about  banks,  vaults, 
safes,  money,  bonds,  stocks,  robbers,  burglars,  masks,  gags, 
combinations,  cashiers,  pistols,  and  so  on,  until  every  man 
heard  enough  on  these  subjects  to  make  him  a  pretty  good 
financier,  if  not  a  hero. 

The  Sequel. — The  case  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pinkerton  Agency,  and  that  astute  and  expe- 
rienced detective  and  his  assistants  strained  every  nerve  to 
ferret  out  the  robbers.  After  the  lapse  of  many  months  sus- 
picion seemed  to  rest  upon  Robert  Scott,  James  Dunlap, 
"  Red"  Leary,  and  William  Connors  as  the  real  personnel  of 
the  gang.     The  burglars,  however,  upon  discovering  that 
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thoy  Imd  liiki'ii  over  $1,000,000  in  uioiu^y  anil  bondn,  f(^lt 
vory  .st'cur(!,  as  (licy  knt-vi  (Imt  tli(^  individual  losiii's  would  bo 
only  too  anxious  l,o  itcovit  (in^  stolen  bonds,  and  that  thoy 
•would  bi!  sail)  ovon  il' suspi'ctud,  and  inunodiatoly  negotiations 
for  a  coinproiniso  were  begun.  William  D.  Edson,  a  salesman 
for  the  Herring  Safe  ('ompany,  and  tlu!  same  person  who  o|)ene(l 
the  va\ilt  after  the  robbery  was  comniitt(;d,  began  ostensibly 
to  assist  the  bank-authorities  in  negotiating  for  the  funds,  and 
lie  was  soon  suspected  of  "  having  a  hand  in  it,"  which  proved 
true.  Edson  was  one  of  the  gang,  and  had  been  connected 
with  the  robbers  a  number  of  years  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  Herring  Company  as  salesman  and  lock-expert,  which 
readily  gave  him  access  to  any  bank  using  this  company's 
safe.  He  was  concerned  with  the  gang  in  the  attempt  to  rob 
a  bank  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Quincy,  111.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
Long  Island,  Covington,  Ky.,  Ilockville,  Conn.,  Pittston, 
Pa.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Nantucket,  Syracuse,  and  Northamp- 
ton. In  1874  he  superintended  jiutting  in  the  doors  for  the 
Northampton  Bank,  and  later,  under  the  pretense  of  fixing 
the  locks,  took  them  otf  and  took  impressions  of  them  for 
the  use  of  the  robbers ;  but  this  scheme  was  never  consum- 
mated. 

As  soon  as  Edson  saw  that  he  was  suspected  by  the  bank- 
authorities  he  made  still  more  strenous  efforts  to  compromise, 
but  to  no  effect.  Mr.  L.  B.  "Williams,  of  Northampton,  vis- 
ited New  York  several  times,  and  had  interviews  with  Wm. 
Connors,  the  negotiator,  but  no  satisfactory  terms  could  be 
agreed  upon.  At  last  Edson  was  charged  with  being  an  ac- 
complice, and  for  a  sum  of  money — said  to  be  $10,000 — went 
to  Pinkerton's  Agency  and  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the 
robbery,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Scott,  Dunlap,  and  Con- 
nors, and  to  the  flight  of  "  Eed"  Leary.  The  real  cause, 
doubtless,  which  led  to  the  revelation  by  Edson  was  his  un- 
successful attempts  to  secure  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  portion 
of  the  plunder,  as  they  had  attempted  only  a  short  time  before 
to  cheat  him  out  of  his  fair  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Quincy  robbery.  Connors  escaped  from  the  Ludlow  Street 
jail,  but  Scott  and  Dunlap  were  brought  to  Northampton, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  the  State- 
prison.  It  seems  that  many  attempts  were  made  to  compro- 
mise with  Scott  and  Dunlap  almost  to  the  hour  of  sentence, 
but  to  no  effect ;  the  men  are  serving  out  the  sentence  for  their 
crime,  and  the  funds  are  still  in  the  jjossession  of  the  robber 

gang- 
There  is  only  one  more  phase  of  this  robbery  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  that  is.  Where  were  the  se- 
curities hidden  and  when  were  they  removed  ?  Immediately 
after  the  robbery  the  intelligence  was  given  to  Edson  that  the 
"  plunder"  was  secreted  in  Northampton,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  position  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  the  bank- 
authorities  he  did  so.  The  excitement  then  became  intense. 
About  two  hundred  men  patrolled  the  roads,  avenues,  and 
lanes  in  and  about  Northampton,  and  seemingly  every  possible 
spot  was  searched  for  the  hidden  treasure,  but  the  search  was 
useless.  At  last  Messrs.  Scott  and  Dunlap  evidently  suspected 
Mr.  Edson  of  treachery,  and  notified  him  that  the  securities 
had  been  removed  to  New  York.  Knowing  Scott's  consum- 
mate ability  to  plan  and  organize,  and  Dunlap's  ability  to  ex- 
ecute, he  readily  believed  it,  and  immediately  communicated 
the  information  to  the  bank- people,  who  in  turn  did  not  for  a 
moment  question  its  truth,  and  the  large  body  of  men — about 
two  hundred — who  had  been  guarding  the  town  at  no  little 
expense  were  withdrawn,  and  probably  that  very  night,  or  soon 
thereafter,  Dunlap,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  to  witness  the 
operation  of  this  ruse,  walked  over  from  Amherst,  and,  enter- 
ing the  school-house*  on  Bridge  Street,  tore  up  a  little  step 
which  was  fastened  to  the  floor  under  the  blackboard,  removed 


*  Tlio  attic  of  the  school-liouse  had  boon  imeJ  as  a  rondozvous  for  tho  robbcm 
previous  to  the  buiglary. 


the  securiticiH,  and,  duinjiing  them  in  a  l)ag,  ho  "shouldered" 
it,  and  in  the  stillness  of  tho  night  inarch()d  out  of  the  quiet 
town  of  Northampton  with  the  million  dollars  of  securities  to 
ArjihiTsI,  where  li(^  boarded  th(!  train,  and  a  few  hours  more 
found  him  with  his  iiliinder  safe  in  the  metropolis. 

C()NJ''I,A(lllATiON,S. 

Northam{)ton,  as  well  as  other  towns,  has  not  escaped  the 
march  of  the  lir(!-fiend,  but  up  to  the  year  1870  was  accounted 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  no  disastrous  conflagrations  had  oc- 
curred. In  that  year,  however,  it  was  visited  by  two  flres, 
which  desolated  the  central  part  of  the  village.  The  first  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  May  10,  1870,  when  the  Hunt  building 
and  the  Edwards  church  were  destroyed,  the  loss  estimated  at 
$52,000;  insurance,  $28,250. 

Just  two  months,  lacking  one  day  (July  18),  from  this  dis- 
aster the  old  Warner  House,  Warner  House  Block,  and  Ly- 
man Blocks  were  burned,  which  was  the  most  disastrous  con- 
flagration that  ever  occurred  in  the  town.  This  fire  originated 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  and  rapidly  spread,  communicating 
the  flames  to  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  fire  raged  four 
hours,  and  completely  destroyed  the  buildings.  The  Warner 
House  was  owned  by  Charles  P.  Simonds,  J.  C.  Orcutt,  pro- 
prietor. The  Warner  House  Block  was  owned  by  Wm.  H. 
Todd,  the  Lyman  brick  block  by  the  Fitch  Brothers,  of  Hat- 
field, who  also  owned  the  Lyman  wooden  block.  A  small 
building  west  of  the  Warner  House,  and  a  barn  and  ice-house 
in  the  rear  of  the  Lyman  Block,  were  also  burned.  The  total 
loss  was  $100,000,  insured  for  $84,600. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  people  of  Northampton  evidently  early  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  matter  of  extinguishing  flres,  as  a  flre  company 
was  in  existence  at  an  early  day,  but  its  history  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  composing  it  are  lost  in  oblivion.  The  first 
records  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure  date  back  to  1854, 
at  which  time  a  series  of  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing "  engineers  of  the  fire  department"  were  appointed  by 
the  selectmen :  A.  H.  Bullen,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Samuel  L. 
Parsons,  Lucius  Lewis,  Luman  Bartlett,  Oscar  Edwards,  W. 
C.  Prentiss,  A.  D.  Wade,  Justin  Thayer,  Thomas  Musgrove, 
and  Lewis  Wright.  At  a  "meeting  of  the  engineers,"  held 
April  13,  the  following  oflBcers  were  chosen:  A.  H.  Bullen, 
Chief-Engineer;  Laman  Kingsley,  First  Assistant;  Ebenezer 
Strong,  Second  Assistant ;  Oscar  Edwards,  Clerk  and  Treas- 
urer. 

The  following  have  been  chief-engineers  from  that  time  to 
the  present:  Ansel  Wright,  1855;  Benjamin  E.  Cook,  1856-57  ; 
H.I.Hodges,  1858-60;  Webster  Merrick,  1861  (declined); 
C.  W.  Bramin,  1861-63  ;  S.  M.  Smith,  1864-67  ;  C.  W.  Bramin, 
1868;  Mark  H.  Spaulding,  1869-70;  Samuel  I.  Parsons,  1871- 
73;  Watson  L.  Smith,  1874;  E.  V.  Foster,  1875-76;  Lewis 
Warner,  1877-79. 

The  present  organization  of  the  fire  department  is  as 
follows : 

Lewis  Warner,  Chief-Engineer ;  Levi  I.  Clark,  Joseph  Jew- 
ett,  George  H.  Smith,  Thomas  Rowland  (Bay  State),  George  S. 
Graves  (Florence),  Charles  S.  Warner  (Leeds),  Assistant  En- 
gineers;  John  Metcalf,  Secretary.  No.  1  Hose  Company,  12 
men,  550  feet  hose ;  George  Hunt,  Foreman.  No.  2  Hose 
Company,  12  men,  350  feet  hose;  Vetile  Francis,  Foreman. 
No.  3,  Spare  Reel,  350  feet  hose;  I.  N.  Taylor,  Foreman. 
No.  5  Hose  Company,  12  men,  550  feet  hose ;  George  I. 
Abbott,  Foreman.  Hook-and-Ladder  Company,  15  men ; 
Calvin  B.  Kiiigsley,  Foreman.  Bay  State  Hand-Engine  and 
Hose  Company,  12  men  ;  Daniel  Kairn,  Foreman.  Nonotuck 
Hose  and  Extinguisher  Company,  16  men;  George  E.  Ballon, 
Foreman.  Florence  Hose  and  Extinguisher  Company,  16 
men;  Albert  Shumway,  Foreman.  Torrent  Engine  and  IIoso 
Company  (Leeds),  12  men;  Anthony  Davis,  Foreman.  One 
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Steamer.  .John  Tappan,  !N"o.  1.  Hose, — Centre,  2500  feet  ;  Bay 
State.  -500  feet ;  Florence,  1500  feet ;  Leeds,  500  feet. 

WATEE-WOEKS. 

The  first  movement  to  furnish  this  town  with  a  water  supply 
was  made  in  1867.  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a  company.  The 
requisite  amount  of  stock,  however,  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  disastrous  iires  of  1870, 
noted  above,  again  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  at  a  meeting  held  July  26th  of  that 
year  a  committee,  consisting  of  D.  W.  Bond,  J.  S.  Lathrop, 
M.  M.  French,  Lucius  Dimock,  and  Luke  Lyman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  various  plans  for  supplying  Northamp- 
ton, Florence,  and  Leeds  with  water,  and  to  report  at  a  future 
meeting  ;  and  SIOOO  was  appropriated  to  defray  their  expenses. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  in  October,  and  adopted 
by  the  town  on  November  .5th.  An  issue  of  §200,000  of  town 
bonds  was  authorized,  and  the  committee  were  chosen  as  a  board 
of  water  commissioners ;  and  in  1871  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained.  "Work  was  begun  on  the  reservoir  in  May,  1871, 
and  on  September  11th  the  reservoir  was  filled.  It  covers  an  area 
of  between  three  or  four  acres,  and  has  a  capacitj'  of  4,000,000 
gallons.  The  reservoir  is  fed  from  various  mountain  streams 
in  the  towns  of  Northampton,  Westhampton,  Chesterfield, 
and  Williamsburg,  and  the  water  is  very  pure.  The  f:\ll  of 
■water  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  even  for  fire  purposes  ;  it 
has  a  fall  of  ninety  feet  in  Florence,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Northampton,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  at  the  Connecticut  Kiver  depot. 

The  works  were  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  and  De- 
cember 7th.  same  year,  were  tested.  At  Florence  a  stream  was 
thrown  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and 
eighty  feet  horizontally.  In  the  centre  the  stream  reached 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  was  forced  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  horizontally. 

The  last  report  of  the  water  commission  gives  the  number 
of  miles  of  pipe  laid  as  21||f|;  number  of  gates,  84;  and 
number  of  hydrants,  123. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  up  to  February,  1879,  had  been 
1208,836.24.  The  gross  income  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  1, 
1879,  was  ^16,611.05,  $4000  of  which  was  paid  by  the  town. 

The  present  board  of  water  commissioners  is  constituted  as 
follows:  J.  S.  Lathrop,  Luke  Lyman,  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Oscar 
Edwards,  Lucius  Dimock,  Geo.  A.  Burr.  J.  S.  Lathrop  is 
President ;  Oscar  Edwards.  Treasurer  ;  Luke  Lyman,  Clerk  ; 
and  Jonas  M.  Clark,  Superintendent. 

THE  jrOKTHAMPTON  BEIDGE. 

The  old  town  records  show  that  in  April,  1658,  it  was  voted 
that  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  river  a  ferry-boat  should  be 
built  for  the  common  use  of  the  people.  Robert  Bartle  was 
chosen  keeper;  and  "if  any  person  or  persons  have  occasion 
to  use  the  said  boat  they  shall  demand  the  key  of  Eobert  Bar- 
tie,  and  that  all  such  person  or  persons,  after  that  they  have 
had  the  key  delivered  to  them,  shall  stand  to  the  hazard  of  the 
boat  till  the  key  be  delivered  to  the  proper  keeper."  It  was 
aUo  voted  that  "  no  person  or  persons  that  carry  over  the 
boat  over  the  river  shall  not  retain  it  there  above  one  hour 
and  half."  The  key  was  also  to  be  returned  within  an  hour 
and  a  half,  under  a  penalty  of  2.»  and  6c?. 

Clark's  ferry  and  Goodman's  ferry  were  subsequently  es- 
tablished, and  answered  the  purposes  of  the  people  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  a  movement  was 
started  for  bridging  the  Connecticut  at  this  point. 

In  1803  a  company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  under  the  name  of 
the  '-Proprietors  of  the  Northampton  Bridge,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing-narned  persons  were  the  incorporators:  Ebenezer 
Hunt,  Levi  Shepard^  Jos.  Lyrnan,  Jr.,  Asahel  Pomeroy, 
John  Taylor,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Sarnuel  Porter,  Benj.  Par- 


sons, Eleazer  Clark,  Ebenezcr  Lianc,  Samuel  Hinckley,  Josiah 
Dickinson,  John  Breck,  Benj.  Prescott,  Benj.  Tappan,  Enos 
Smith,  Elisha  Dickinson,  John  Smith  (2d),  Lemuel  Warner, 
Jonathan  E.  Porter,  Eleazer  Porter,  John  Hopkins,  Wm. 
Porter,  and  Windsor  Smith. 

The  project  remained  quiet  until  1807,  when  an  estimate 
was  made  for  building  a  "  trussell-bridge"  at  Clark's  ferry. 
In  February,  1808,  the  proprietors  voted  to  build  a  bridge, 
which  was  built  during  the  summer,  and  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  was  opened.  This  event  was  duly  cele- 
brated, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notice,  which  appeared 
in  the  Hampshire  Gazeite,  of  Nov.  2,  1808 : 

"  On  Thursday  last  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Noi  thanipton  Bridge 
Avas  celebrated  in  tliis  town  by  the  proprietors,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  assembled  for  the  purpose.    At  11  o'clock  a  procession  was  foi-med  at  tlio 
house  of  Mr.  Jon,as  Clark,  and  moved  in  the  following  order : 
"  Jlarshal,  Gen.  Porter,  on  horseback. 
"  Music. 

"  Capt.  Breck's  Company  of  Ai  tillery. 
"  Citizens  and  Strangei's. 
"  Workmen  at  Bridge. 
"  Contractors. 
"  Two  Standards  borne  by  two  Lieutenants. 
"  Members  of  the  Corjioration. 
"  Directors. 
"  President  and  Clergy. 
"  Deputy-Marshal,  Maj.  Chapman,  on  horseback. 
"  In  this  order  the  procession  passed  and  repassed  the  bridge  under  the  salute 
of  minute-guns,  whicli  were  alternately  discharged  from  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river.    In  the  centre  of  the  bridge  a  temporarj'  arch  was  erected,  elegantly 
decorated  with  evergreens,  over  which  three  tjnited  States  standards  were  taste- 
fully arranged. 

"  From  the  bridge  the  procession  marched  to  the  meeting-house,  where  an  in- 
genious, elegant,  and  truly  appropiiate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard,  of  Deerfield,  from  these  words :  '  Hath  not  mine  hand  made  all  these 
things?' 

"After  divine  service,  a  large  party,  consisting  of  the  corporation  and  numer- 
ous civil  and  military  guests,  repaired  to  Mr.  Billings',  where  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment was  provided." 

This  bridge  was  built  by  Jonathan  Woleott  and  Peleg 
Kingsley,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  It  was  an  open  bridge,  and 
in  1817  was  rebuilt  on  plans  made  by  Capt.  Isaac  Damon, 
who,  with  Capt.  Salmon  Graves,  of  Whately,  were  contractors. 
In  1824  the  bridge  was  swept  away  with  a  freshet,  and  it  was 
superseded  by  a  structure  costing  $33,333.99,  built  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Damon  and  a  Mr.  Town,  in  1826.  The  eastern  portion 
of  this  bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  1859.  The 
contract  to  rebuild  was  let  to  Messrs.  Harris  &  Briggs  for 
$20,000  ;  the  old  half  was  also  raised  at  a  cost  of  $1075.  In 
1871  the  charter  of  the  bridge  company  was  extended  for 
twenty  years  ;  provided,  also,  that  in  case  either  of  the  towns 
of  Northampton  or  Hadley  should  make  application  for  a  free 
bridge,  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  towns  interested  and 
Hampshire  County.  Nothing  was  done  in  this  direction  until 
1875,  when  the  town  of  Hadley  made  application  for  a  free 
bridge.  The  commission  appointed  to  determine  and  award 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  consisted  of  Henry  Morris,  of  Spring- 
field ;  C.  C.  Conant,  of  Greenfield ;  and  M.  B.  Whitney,  of 
Westfield,  who  adjudged  the  bridge  company's  rights  and  in- 
terest at  $25,000,  to  be  paid  as  follows :  $7000  by  Northamp- 
ton, $4000  by  Hadley,  $3000  by  Amherst,  and  $11,000  by  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  These  sums  were  paid  during  the 
year  1875. 

The  first  toll-gatherer  was  Jonas  Clark,  appointed  in  1808, 
who,  with  his  son.  Spencer  Clark,  officiated  in  this  capacity 
until  about  1858.  Others  have  been  Eobert  B.  Graves,  Ed- 
ward Clapp,  and  Hiram  Day.  The  latter  served  about  eleven 
years. 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  were  as  follows :  in  1850, 
$4364;  in  1855,  $3725;  in  1862,  $3700;  in  18C6,  $5150;  in 
1871,  $5491 ;  in  1873,  $4,523;  and  in  1874,  $.5118. 

June  14,  1877,  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  a  whirlwind, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  an  iron  structure,  and  the  contract 
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loi-  llic  saiiio  was  let  l-o  tlio  Canton  Wroiight-Iron  Bridge  Co., 
of  (!iuilr()n,  Oliio.  Tlio  hridgo  whh  .sulijcclcid  to  a  Hcv(!rc  tent 
OctoLor  iilst  and  Novcml)(!r  1st.,  and  on  tlio  lid  of  Novcinl)(ir'  was 
accepted  by  I lir  si^li^d  incii  nnd  opened  to  the  piiltlic,  in  ninety- 
three  days  friirn  llic  day  lln^  cuntract  was  signed.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  subslaiitial  s(rui'tur-e,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 

f3;!,52(;.;!G. 

OAS  ClOMl'ANY. 

The  Northampton  Gas-light  Conijrany  was  incorporated  in 
185;^,  by  Wni.  H.  Stoddard,  Samuel  A.  Fish,  and  Daniel 
Kingsley,  with  power  to  hold  real  estate  amounting  to  $50,000. 
In  1855  the  company  was  organized,  and  the  construction  of 
the  works  begun  by  the  contractors,  Sabutton  &  Co.,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.  The  works  were  completed  in  1856,  at  a  cost 
of  135,000.  Dec.  12,  1850,  the  first  building  was  lighted  ;  this 
was  the  restaurant  of  L.  B.  Edwards.  The  first  president  of 
the  company  was  Joseph  Lathrop,  and  the  first  superintend- 
ent, J.  A.  Shepherd. 

The  charter  of  the  company  was  subsequently  amended, 
allowing  them  to  increase  the  capital  to  $100,000,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  lay  mains  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Flor- 
ence. This  plan,  however,  failed.  The  two  gas-meters  now 
in  use  by  the  company  have  a  capacity  of  45,387  feet.  Loca- 
tion, Kiver  Street. 

THE  MINING  BONANZA  OF  1679. 

In  the  year  1679  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  settlement  were 
startled  with  the  report  that  Eobert  Lyman  had  discovered  a 
lead  mine  within  the  town,  and  at  a  meeting  held  July  27, 
1679,  a  letter  was  read  setting  forth  the  enterprise,  and  the 
records  state  that  "  after  much  discourse  and  agitation^'  it  was 
voted  that  the  town  have  a  general  interest  in  opening  the 
mines. 

The  interest  in  the  discovery  of  this  hidden  wealth  was  not 
allowed  to  wane,  and  "at  a  legal  meeting,  Oct.  16,  1679,  they 
then  having  further  Conference  about  the  lead  mine  which 
Eobert  Lyman  found  out,  they  then  voted  that  all  such  persons 
as  would  join  in  the  Carrying  on  of  that  design,  Should  meet  on 
the  23d  of  this  Instant  at  Sun  one  hour  high  at  night,  then  to 
give  in  a  list  of  their  names,  and  to  them  or  to  those  persons 
that  shall  then  appear.  The  Town  do  hereby  give  up  all  their 
right  in  that  mine,  lying  about  six  miles  off,  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Town." 

The  "  Mineral  Company,"  formed  in  1679,  was  composed  of 
the  following  persons:  William  Clark,  Sr.,  John  Strong, 
Samuel  "Davis,  Israel  Bust,  Joseph  Parsons,  Sr.,  Eobert  Ly- 
man, Joseph  Hawley,  John  King,  Joseph  Parsons,  Jr.,  Pre- 
served Clapp.  John  Lyman,  Sr.,  Martyn  Smith,  Sam'l  Bart- 
lett,  Eichard  Lyman,  and  Medad  Pumroy." 

This  company,  however,  failed  to  develop  the  "  mines,"  and 
the  excitement  incident  to  their  discovery  soon  died  out.  Com- 
panies, mushroom-like,  have  sprung  into  existence  at  various 
times  for  the  purpose  of  working  them,  but  have  as  suddenly 
failed,  and  the  "hidden  wealth"  still  lies  buried  in  the  bosom 
of  mother-earth. 

THE  TOWN-HALL. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town  the  good 
people  transacted  the  town's  business  in  the  "  meeting-house," 
and  subsequently  in  the  court-house.  The  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a  town-hall  was  begun  in  1819,  but  it  was  not 
until  1823  that  the  building  was  erected.  It  was  located  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  King  Streets,  and  was  built  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Damon,  to  whom  the  town  for  a  number  of  years  paid 
an  annual  rental  of  |175.  It  was  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  town,  and  used  until  1849,  when  a  new  location  was 
secured,  and  the  present  building  erected.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1850. 

THIS  CEMETERY. 

The  people  of  Nonotuck  evidently  early  manifested  an 
interest  in  a  burial-place  for  the  dead,  and  until  1601  they  wore 


interred  near  the  church  on  "Meeting-house  Hill."  In  that 
year  th(!  pr(weut  cemetery  was  selected,  which  has  been  enlarg(^d 
and  beautified  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  moBt 
al tractive  i-ural  cemeteries  in  Nc^w  l^ngland. 

K I )  I J( ! A T I ( ) N A  L  I N  'J'  10  It KHTH . 

Not  only  did  the  jiioneorH  of  Northatnj)ton  manifest  an 
interest  in  religious  matters,  but  the  schools  also  claimed  their 
(^arly  attention,  and  in  1608  the  old  town  records  show  that  it 
was  "  voted  to  give  Mr.  Cornish  six  pounds  toward  the 
school  and  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  provided  that  ho 
teach  six  months  in  the  year  together." 

In  1666,  William  Jeanes  was  hired  by  the  town  to  teach 
school  one  year,  and  for  his  encouragement  and  satisfaction  for 
his  attendance  upon  that  work  the  town  and  himself  came  to 
this  conclusion  and  agreement  : 

"  lly.  For  the  year  he  is  to  have  out  of  the  Towne  Stock  Ten  Pounds,  wliich 
the  Townsmen  promise  to  pay. 

"  21y.  Four  pence  per  week  for  such  as  are  in  the  primmer  and  other  English 
hooks. 

"3.  Six  pence  per  weelc  to  learn  Andience-wi-iting,  casting  accounts. 
"  4.  In  case  there  be  a  neglect  that  they  do  not  come  constantly,  3  days  shall  he 
accounted  a  week." 

It  is  evident  that  in  1668  the  schools  were  not  yet  an  estab- 
lished institution  of  the  town,  as  the  records  of  that  year  show 
that  it  was  "  voted  by  the  town  that  they  are  willing  to  have 
a  schoolmaster  for  the  year  ensuing." 

In  1670  one  hundred  acres  were  appropriated,  or  "seques- 
tered," as  it  was  called,  for  schools,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  "  town  voted  and  agreed  to  give  the  schoolmaster  30 
pounds  a  year,  provided  that  one  can  be  procured  fit  for  such 
an  employment." 

Warham  Mather  and  Joseph  Hawley  were  employed  to 
teach  the  school  in  1686,  the  former  to  receive  forty  pounds. 

Under  date  of  July  16,  1712,  it  was  voted  that  the  town 
would  maintain  a  grammar  school  in  its  town  for  the  next 
coming  twenty  years. 

In  1783,  Major  Joseph  Hawley,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
period,  bequeathed  certain  lands  to  the  town  for  the  use  of 
schools,  which  were  subsequently  sold,  and  a  fund  known  as 
the  "  Hawley  fund"  established,  the  income  of  which  has  since 
been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  schools.  This  fund  now  amounts 
to  $2906.87. 

The  first  school  committee,  consisting  of  four  persons,  was 
appointed  in  1799,  and  from  this  time  to  the  present  the  schools 
of  Northampton  have  ever  kept  abreast  with  the  rapid  march 
of  educational  progress  in  this  State. 

Northampton  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  high  schools,  and  April  13, 1835,  the  boys'  high  school 
was  established.  The  brick  school  edifice  on  Centre  Street  was 
erected  on  lands  donated  by  Hon.  Joseph  Lyman.  In  1836 
it  was  voted  by  the  town  that  $3500  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  erection  of  a  building  for  a  girls'  high  school, 
and  in  that  year  the  girls'  high  school  building,  on  Main  Street, 
was  erected.  The  schools  were  long  continued  separately,  but 
in  1852  the  higher  branches  were  united. 

In  1863  the  present  fine  school  building  at  Florence  was 
erected  by  Samuel  L.  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  $33,000,  he  generously 
donating  the  entire  sum  except  $2000,  voted  by  the  town.  In 
the  year  1864  the  present  commodious  high-school  building- 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $36,047.98,  $8000  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  the  late  J.  P.  Williston,  through  whose  eftbrts  the 
movement  was  started  and  finally  brought  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion. Not  content  with  the  generous  contributions  he  had 
already  made,  he  expended  about  $6000  in  1864  on  the  present 
building  on  Centre  Street. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Various  private  schools  have  floui;ished  from  time  to  time 
in  Northampton,  the  most  prominent,  perhaps,  being  the 
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school  known  as  the  Round  Hill  School,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  George  Bancroft,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  J.  G. 
Coggswell.  in  1S24.  For  many  years  it  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  its  class  in  this  State,  but  was 
discontinued  in  1830. 

The  Gothic  Se»ii>ia>-t/,  on  Gothic  Street,  was  built  in  1835, 
and  opened  the  same  year,  by  Miss  Margaret  Dwight,  as  a 
young  ladies' seminary,  and  was  exceedingly  prosperous  until 
the  death  of  Miss  Dwight,  in  1846,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

The  Xortham/itoii  Collcffiate  Institute  was  established  in  the 
defunct  Gothic  Seminary,  mentioned  above,  by  Lewis  J.  Dud- 
ley, in  1849,  and  for  many  years  was  continued  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  It  was  discontinued  in  1862,  and  the  building 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Clark  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Thompson's 
Medical  Home  for  Invalids,  and  is  known  as  Shadj'  Lawn. 

A  law  ichool  was  also  established  here  in  1821  by  Elijah  H. 
Mills  and  Samuel  Howe,  in  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Lyman  brick  building.  Mr.  Mills  was  succeeded,  in  1824,  by 
J.  H.  Ashmun.  In  1822.  Mr.  Howe  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  remained  connected  with 
the  school  until  his  death,  in  1828.  Mr.  Ashmun  was  soon 
after  appointed  law-professor  in  Harvard  College,  and  the 
school  was  discontinued. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  grand  old  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  ever 
been  famous  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  educational 
institutions,  and  there  is  no  point,  even  in  this  State,  or  the 
union  of  States,  around  which  are  grouped  such  a  galaxy  of 
literary  institutions  as  Northampton.  Clustered  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  are  Amherst  College,  with  its  extensive 
art  and  scientific  collections,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  "Williston  Seminary. 
A  new  constellation  was  added  to  this  galaxy,  and  one  whose 
brilliancy  has  already  been  recognized  in  the  literarj'  world, 
when,  in  1875,  Smith  College  was  dedicated. 

This  institution  was  founded  through  the  liberalitj-  of  Miss 
Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  who  died  June  12,  1870,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  Miss  Smith's  charities  seemed  to  be 
almost  boundless,  and  her  donations  to  various  educational 
institutions  during  her  lifetime  were  large.  It  seems  that 
the  absence  of  institutions  for  women  where  they  might  re- 
ceive the  same  advantages  afforded  by  the  various  colleges 
to  men  caused  her  to  resolve  that  a  large  portion  of  her 
wealth  should  be  donated  to  the  founding  of  a  female  college 
which  should  be  equal  in  all  respects  with  the  highest  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  land.  The  estate,  at  her  decease, 
amounted  to  $475,000,  all  of  which,  except  .$91,400,  with  ac- 
crued interest,  by  the  provision  of  her  will,  was  devised  to  the 
founding  of  a  female  college  in  Northampton,  provided  the 
town  would  raise  -$25,000  additional.  This  sum  was  voted  in 
1871,  -which  made  the  fund  of  the  college  $411,608.29.  By  a 
provision  of  the  will,  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and  real 
estate  is  limited  to  one-half  the  total  amount  of  the  fund. 
"When  Miss  Smith's  will  came  before  the  Probate  Court  for 
action,  objection  was  made  by  one  of  the  heirs-at-law  and  the 
town  of  Hatfield,  on  the  ground  that  she  wa.s  unduly  influ- 
enced in  locating  the  college  in  Northampton  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence was  deemed  insufficient  and  the  will  admitted  to  probate. 

In  1871  the  college  was  chartered,  and  the  first  move  was 
made  toward  the  location  of  the  college  in  the  purchase,  by 
the  trustees,  of  the  Judge  Dewey  estate  and  the  adjoining  es- 
tate of  Judge  Samuel  F.  Lj-man,  coiLsisting  of  twelve  and  a 
half  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  $51,000. 

In  June,  1873,  Prof  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College, 
was  chosen  president,  and  the  work  of  clearing  the  grounds 
and  laying  out  the  plans  for  the  buildings  was  immediately 
begun.  The  erection  of  the  first  college  building  and  the  pres- 
ident's house  was  begun  in  1874,  and  in  May  the  following 
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year  the  latter  was  completed,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  follow- 
ing July  the  college  proper  was  dedicated  and  President  See- 
\ye  inaugurated.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  of  a  very 
interesting  character.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Seelye,  Eev.  J.  M.  Green, 
Gov.  Gaston,  and  Eev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  building,  its  architectu- 
ral design,  etc.,  we  clip  the  following  from  Scribner's  Monthly  : 

"To  carry  out  this  wish  of  tlic  founder,  tlie  trustees  determined  to  inaugurate 
a  new  departure  with  reference  to  college  buildings.  Instead  of  the  immense 
caravansaries,  four  or  five  stories  liigli,  in  which  are  gathered  recitation-rooms, 
kitchen,  dining-  and  sleeping-rooms,  it  was  determined,  in  order  to  realize  both 
an  academic  and  a  hunie  life,  to  erect  one  central  building  for  strictl3'  collegiate 
purposes,  and  to  group  around  it  smaller  dwelling-houses  which  should  furnish 
homes  for  the  students.  These  residences  were  to  accommodate  about  twenty- 
five  students,  and  at  the  head  of  each  household  there  was  to  be  a  lady  who 
should  sustain  to  it  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  a  Lady  in  an  ordinary  liome 
liolds  to  her  own  fomily.  She  should  preside  over  it  and  give  direction  to  its  so- 
cial and  domestic  life.  Each  household  should  form  by  itself  a  separate  estab- 
lishment, and  yet  all  should  be  connected  by  similar  interests  and  pursuits  as  a 
literary  community.  The  lady  teachei-s  might  also  live  in  these  different  fami- 
lies, aud  by  tlieir  society  and  influence  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  in- 
terest. None  of  the  buildings  were  to  be  more  than  two  stories  and  a  half  higli, 
in  order  to  avoid  numerous  staircases.  These  plans  have  thus  far  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  witli  gratifying  results.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  home-like  lifu 
are  very  apparent  both  in  the  health  and  manners  of  the  students.  The  nervous 
tension  and  excitement  which  must  necessarily  arise  where  great  numbers  are 
gathered  together,  and  regulations  multiplied,  are  avoided,  and  the  quiet  and 
freedom  of  a  smaller  family  are  secured. 

"Personal  peculiarities  can  also  thus  be  more  satisfactorily  studied,  and  refin- 
ing influences  more  successfully  exerted.  Instead  of  formal  lectures  on  decorum 
and  social  proprieties,  the  aim  is,  through  the  natural  daily  intercourse  of  a  well- 
ordered  family,  to  develop  the  best  social  characteristics. 

"  In  these  different  homes  the  young  ladies  receive  their  friends,  enjoy  their 
games  and  festivities,  and  their  smaller  sociables  from  time  to  time,  while  in  the 
larger  hall  in  the  college  building  they  also  frequently  meet,  with  invited  guests, 
for  various  enteitainments.  Instead  of  being  shut  up  entirely  to  their  own  so- 
ciety, they  are  thus  made  acquainted  with  intelligent  and  refined  people  of  many 
different  classes.  Musical  concerts  and  readings  are  interspersed  to  give  variety 
to  their  life. 

"The  private  rooms  of  the  young  ladies  are  designed  to  suit  different  tastes. 
Some  of  them  are  for  two  persons,  witli  study  and  bedroom  ;  some  are  arranged 
as  single  rooms ;  all  are  well  ventilated  and  comfortably  furnished. 

"The  style  of  the  main  collegiate  building  is  secular  Gothic.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  trimmed  with  stone,  and  tlie  interior  is  elegantlj'  finished  in  unpainted 
native  woods.  On  the  lower  floor  are  the  recitation-,  reading-,  and  dressing- 
rooms.  A  large,  well-furnished  laboratory  is  finely  arranged  in  a  single  story,  suf- 
ficiently disconnected  from  the  main  building  to  prevent  any  annoyance  from 
gases. 

"On  the  second  floor  there  are  tlie  large  social  hall,  cabinets,  art-gallery  aud 
art  lecture-rooms,  and  offices.  The  msiin  rooms  of  the  second  story  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  all  be  thrown  together  whenever  it  is  desirable  for  literary  or 
social  entertainments,  and  other  purposes.  The  social  Jiall,  also  used  as  a  chapel, 
affords  a  striking  combination  of  elegant  architecture  and  beauty  of  finish.  The 
art-gallei-y,  even  unfurnished,  would  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist.  This  gallery 
is  divided  into  alcoves  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  Gothic  screens,  which  are 
covered  with  several  luindred  autotype  copies  of  representative  paintings  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Gennan,  and  Spanish  schools.  The  ends  of  these  screens 
are  finished  to  form  effective  backgrounds  for  casts  representing  noted  statues. 
There  are  also  oil  copies  of  celebrated  paintings  of  the  diCTcront  schools.  The 
art  lecture-room  has  its  walls  covered  with  illustrations  of  the  French  school, 
and  an  adjoining  room  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  English  school  of  art." 

The  following  extract  from  Miss  Smith's  will  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  institution  : 

"Sensible  of  what  the  Christian  religion  has  done  for  my  sex,  and  believing 
that  all  education  should  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  I  direct 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  daily  and  systematically  read  and  studied  in  said 
college,  and,  without  giving  preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  edu- 
cation and  all  the  discipline  shall  be  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  I  direct  also  that  higher  culture  in  the  English  language  literature 
be  given  in  said  college ;  also  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  in  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences,  in  the  Useful  and  Fine  Arts,  in  Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  ilSsthetic  Philosophy,  in  Natural  Theology,  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
in  Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture,  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  which  pertain  to 
Education,  Society,  and  Government,  and  in  such  other  studios  .as  coming  time 
may  develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women,  or  the  progress  of  the  race. 
I  would  have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  w'oman. 
It  is  not  my  design  to  render  the  se.x  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop,  as 
fully  as  may  be,  the  powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means 
of  usefulness,  happiness,  and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them." 

The  diploma  of  Smith  College  covers  as  high  a  degree  of 
literary  merit  as  that  of  Harvard,  Amherst,  or  Williams. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study : 
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Tlic  ('(lursc  !)(■  study  will  (■xlciid  I lir(iiij;li  lour  yciu'H.  Dur- 
ing tlui  lirst  yciiir  tlio  siuiui  sliidicis  will  Ik;  r(Kiuirod  of  iill  tlio 
rcnulur  .studoiitH.  After  (he  first  your  cdective  courses  liiivn 
been  iirnuiu'ed,  designnlcd,  rcspecti vidy,  (diissiciil,  lilcriiry,  and 
scieiil  i  lie. 

'flic  (dassieiil  courses  is  distinguished  from  tlie  otlu^rs  by  (lui 
grenter  attention  given  to  (ircek  and  Latin;  the  literary,  hy 
the  grcuter  attention  given  to  tlic  modern  hmguagcs,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  English  ;  and  tlie  scientific,  by  the  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  nuithematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Ojitional  studies  in  art  and  music  are  arranged  in  connection 
with  all  these  courses.  Any  student  may  also,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  vary  the  optional  courses  by  select- 
ing from  them  those  studies  which  best  suit  personal  tastes 
or  acquirements. 

Enough,  however,  of  the  characteristic  studies  of  a  collegi- 
ate course  will  be  required  of  all  the  students  to  secure  a  cul- 
ture as  thorough  and  complete  as  that  demanded  in  our  best 
New  England  colleges. 

The  college  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  real  estate  and  the  productive  funds  is 
1525,000. 

The  faculty  is  as  follows:  Eev  L.  Clark  Seelye,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent, and  Professor  of  English  Literature  ;  Kcv.  Henry  M. 
Tyler,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  M.  Stuart  Phelps, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy; 
John  H.  Stoddard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Higher  Mathematics;  Samuel  A.  Fiske,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Edward  P.  Crowell,  M.A., 
Lecturer  on  Latin  Literature;  Kichard  H.  Mather,  M.A., 
Lecturer  on  German  Literature;  William  C.  Esty,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  ;  Benjamin  K.  Emerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Geology ;  Herbert  B.  Adams,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  ;  Eev.  John  W.  Churchill,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
on  Elocution  ;  J.  "Wells  Champney,  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Painting;  Benjamin  C.  Blodgett,  Professor  of  Music;  James 
Lalor,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music;  Louis  C.  Stanton,  Assist- 
ant Teacher  of  Music ;  Miss  Bessie  T.  Capen,  Teacher  of 
Chemistry ;  Miss  Maria  Whitney,  Teacher  of  French  and 
German;  Miss  Eliza  H.  Lord,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  ;  Miss 
Heloise  E.  Hersey,  Teacher  of  English  ;  Miss  E.  Harriet  Stan- 
wood,  Teacher  of  Latin  ;  Miss  Lucy  D.  Hunt,  Teacher  of 
Gymnastics;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hopkins,  lady  in  charge  of  the 
Dewey  House;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kichards,  lady  in  charge  of  the 
Hatfield  House ;  Miss  Mary  Eosdick,  lady  in  charge  of  the 
New  House. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  is  as  follows :  Eev.  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  D.D.,  President;  Eev.  William  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  at  Amherst;  Eev.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst;  Hon.  William  B.  Washburn,  LL.D.,  of 
Greenfield;  Eev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  Professor  at  An- 
dover ;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  LL.D.,  of  Williamstown  ;  Hon. 
Birdseye  G.  Northrop,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven;  Hon  Edward 
B.  Giliett,  of  Westfield;  Hon.  George  W.  Hubbard,  of  North- 
ampton ;  Eev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
at  Cambridge;  A.  Lyman  Williston,  Esq.,  of  Northampton; 
Eev.  Eobert  M.  Woods,  of  Hatfield  ;  Eev.  William  E.  Hunt- 
ington, D.D.,  of  Worcester  ;  Eodney  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Fitch- 
burg. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
laUST  CHURCH  AND  PARISH.* 

First  Meeting-House. — In  the  original  document  asking  per- 
mission to  plant  a  new  settlement  on  the  "  Conetiquot"  Eiver, 
the  petitioners  described  Nonotuck  as  a  suitable  place  for 
"  propagating  the  gospel,  .  .  .  whereby  they  might  live  and 
attend  upon  God  in  his  holy  ordinances  without  distraction." 
Accordingly,  the  first  public  act  of  the  early  settlci's  was  the 
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erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  They  arrived  in  October, 
1(151,  and  in  Ajiril,  1()55,  the  building  was  compleled.  'J"lu! 
contract  for  this  houK(!  is  as  follows  : 

"  Williitin  Iliilton  'I'hijy  arc  to  build  a  lioiiHC  for  tlio  Townc  of  Norlliaiiiif- 

Itii'liai'il  l<yinaji  Ion,  of  Sawcii  'J'iliilicr,  'm  foot  loiiK  &  1**  foot  wiilc, '.)  foot 

.loHt^ph  I'arHoiiH  Ii'k''  from  tlii!  lower     of  y"  cell  to  tin;  iippcr  inu  t  <jf  tlio 

.loliii  Jiyiiiun  ]'uiN(MiH. 
Kilwui-il  Kliiioro 

"Ami  to  fi  airio  tli(i  Iloofoof  Sawen  Timlifir  4  pair  of  Kafters  witli  C'oUor  lieainH, 
7  great  latliH  .0  inclioH  Ijroail  :!  iiichuH  wide,  tlie  Hpam  (i  iiicliCB  one  way  k  5  the 
otiier,  witli  the  puiieliin/;  for  the  pahle  ciidB  5  below  tlni  collor  lieainn,  one  aljov(;. 
Two  eiiiinuy-peoeeH,  4  hracoH  for  the  roofo  nailed  on,  only  the  Towne  niuHt  find 
y"  nailH  &  help  to  raise  y"  roofe.  Two  lialfe  SomerB  &  one  Sonier  &  Mortis,  the 
SonierH  for  the  Joyce  &  to  make  a  doorway,  two  window  places,  the  peeces  8 
inches  thick  below  k  0  above  this,  he  don(!  by  the  inidle  of  April  next,  under 
the  same  forfeit  whicdi  the  Towne  agree  for  their  part,  for  wliieh  the  said  partyes 
are  to  have  £14  of  the  Towne  &  y«  foresaid  partyes  must  out  of  this  jiay  their 
rates  to  the  liousc,  &  tlie  rest  of  the  £14  the  Towne  is  to  pay  in  worke  or  corno 
as  they  shall  agree  upon  by  the  midle  of  April  next,  .W." 

This  instrument  has  no  date ;  there  is  no  intimation  that 
the  house  was  intended  for  religious  purposes,  and  no  entry 
on  the  town  records  of  any  vote  authorizing  such  a  building. 
That  it  was  so  used,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in 
1658  the  burying-place  is  fixed  upon  "Meeting-House  Hill," 
which  would  not  be  thus  designated  unless  a  meeting-house 
stood  upon  it,  and  in  1661  a  vote  was  passed  to  erect  a  "  7iew 
meeting-house."  The  location  of  this  building  is  not  known 
other  than  it  was  upon  Meeting-House  Hill,  and  upon  that 
elevation  a  house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  has  ever 
since  occupied  a  prominent  position. 

First  Minister  Called. — When  this  house  was  completed  no 
church  had  been  formed,  and  two  years  elapsed  before  a  min- 
ister was  called.  Eeligious  services  were  undoubtedly  observed 
on  the  Sabbath,  probably  conducted  by  persons  who  had  held 
the  office  of  deacon  before  removing  to  Northampton,  but 
there  is  no  record  concerning  them.  The  congregation  was 
small,  the  settlement  containing  at  the  coinmencement  of  its 
fourth  year  but  thirty-eight  able-bodied  men.  The  first  record 
of  any  action  relative  to  securing  a  minister  was  that  of  a 
meeting  held  March  18,  1657.  William  Holton  was  then 
chosen  agent,  with  instructions  to  "Sollicit  the  general  Court" 
with  reference  to  several  town  matters  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  minister.  He  was  also  "  to  desire  advice  what  course  to  take 
about  the  preventing  of  excess  of  liquors  in  coming  to  our 
Town  and  of  Cider."  Mr.  Holton  attended  to  his  duties, — at 
least,  so  far  as  the  ministerial  question  is  concerned ;  for  at 
the  session  of  the  court  held  on  the  26tli  of  May,  1658,  the 
"condition"  of  the  Northampton  petitioners,  "  in  relation  to  a 
minister,"  is  "forthwith  commended  to  the  reverend  elders." 
Under  the  same  date  is  to  be  found  the  following  record : 

"  This  Court  being  solicjted  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton,  iu  the 
name  of  the  rest,  to  comend  theire  condition — wanting  an  able  mini-ster  of  the  gos- 
pell  to  administer  the  things  of  God  vnto  them — to  the  reuerend  elders,  w^h  this 
Court  take  themselves  bound  to  further  what  Ijeth  in  theire  pow'er,  and  vnder- 
standing  that  some  of  the  siijd  inhabitants  haue  an  eye  vnto  Mr.  Eliazer  Mather  as 
a  fitt  man  to  administer  the  things  of  God  vnto  them,  this  Court  judgetli  it  meete 
to  declare  y'  in  case  God  so  incljnes  the  harts  of  those  who  are  concerned  therein, 
y'  Mr.  Mather  goe  vnto  North  Hampton  to  minister  vnto  the  inhabitants  there 
in  the  things  of  God,  they  both  approovc  thereof  and  shall  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  encourage  him  in  tliat  service,  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  in  whatsoeuer  may 
rationally  and  meetly  be  expected." 

At  a  meeting  held  June  7,  1658,  the  town  "  agreed  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  desire  Mr.  Mather  to  be  a  minister  to  them  in  a 
way  of  trial  in  dispensing  his  gifts."  This  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Mather  came  at  once.  In  October  the  town 
voted  to  pay  him  £25  for  half  a  year,  in  "  good  merchantable 
pay  in  wheat,"  to  be  "levied  on  every  inhabitant  according  to 
his  due  proportion."  Another  vote  was  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing December  to  raise  £100  for  building  a  "  minister's  house," 
and  in  June  of  the  next  year  "the  five  town's  men"  were  in- 
structed to  contract  for  building  the  house  and  to  see  that  the 
appropriation  of  £100  for  that  purpose  was  levied  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Several  persons  having  signified  their  intention  of 
removing  from  Dorchester  to  Northampton  with  Mr.  Mather, 
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a  portion  of  land,  to  be  laid  off"  in  lots,  -s\^as  donated  for  their 
use  by  those  who  had  already  received  grants.  For  this  pur- 
fKwe  l(Jo  acres  w  ere  given  by  37  settlers — probably  every  owner 
of  a  house-lot  then  in  town — in  lots  containing  from  two  to  ten 
acres.  The  name  of  each  contributor  and  the  number  of  acres 
given  by  him  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  "Proprietors'  Rec- 
ords."" The  whole  was  laid  oti"  together  at  the  upper  end  of 
'•  Munhan  Meadow,  "  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
South  Street. 

"April  16th.  1660,  It  was  voted  and  iigreed  at  a  Tovrn-meeting  that  Joseph 
Parsons,  Robert  Bartlett,  and  William  Jeanes  were  chosen  by  the  Town  and  im- 
powered  to  measure  out  Twenty-nine  acres  of  land  in  the  Middle  meadow,  and 
Twelve  acres  of  land  more  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Squ.ire,  lying  at  the  rear 
of  the  Venturer's  field;  and  this  i\  acres  afores;ud  is  Sequester'd  for  a  perpetual 
standing  lot  for  the  ministry,  and  never  to  be  alter'd,  but  to  continue  successively 
to  that  function  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ministry  in  the  Town  of  North- 
ampton. Considering  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  promoting  God's  Honor  and 
the  good  of  Posterity-,  it  is  further  voted  and  agreed  that  William  Jeanes,  Robert 
Baitlett,  and  Joseph  Parsons  are  to  take  care  to  see  that  the  aforesaid  41  ,icres  of 
land  be  recorded  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  Grant  abovesaid." 

That  tract,  as  originally  laid  out,  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  parish,  and  the  yearly  income  of  the  "meadow  land"  is 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  parish  expenses.  For  the  year 
beginning  April  12,  1660,  a  salary  of  £80  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Mather.  The  home-lot  of  four  acres  and  the  house  built  upon 
it,  together  with  forty  acres  of  meadow  land,  were  also  granted 
to  him,  in  case  he  should  remain  in  town  four  years  ;  the 
property,  should  he  die  within  that  time,  to  go  to  his  heirs. 
This  grant  to  Mr.  Mather  places  his  homestead,  according  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  original  deed,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Pleasant  Streets,  including  the  homestead  of  Maj.  Kirkland 
and  the  sites  of  several  stores  on  Shop  Kow  and  Pleasant  Street. 

Mr.  Mather  preached  three  years  before  a  church  was  organ- 
ized. During  that  time  a  controversy  seems  to  have  arisen 
relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  services  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  absence  of  the  minister.  So  great  was  this  disagreement 
that  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  concerning  it  was  deemed 
necessary.  At  the  session  of  May  28,  1G.j9,  the  following  vote 
was  passed : 

"And  in  relation  to  theire  carrjing  on  the  duty  of  the  .Saboath  in  Mr.  Mather's 
absence,  wherein  the  doe  so  much  disagree,  that  though  in  some  cases  private 
men  may  exercise  theire  guifts,  where  there  are  such  as  are  knowne,  able,  ajj- 
pruved,  and  Orthodoxe,  yet  for  present,  as  things  as  are  circumstanced  them, 
the  Court  judgeth  it  theire  best,  safest,  and  most  peaceable  way,  in  the  absence  of 
theire  minister,  to  assemble  all  at  one  place,  and  to  spend  tlie  Saboath  togetlier, 
besides  praying  and  singing,  in  reading  and  repeating  of  knowne  godly,  Ortlio- 
doxe  bookes  and  sermons." 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  such  a  question  should  arise. 
For  three  years  they  had  carried  on  Sabbath  services  among 
themselves.  "When  the  minister  came — investing  as  they  did 
his  otfice  with  reverence  and  awe — they  would  naturally  scru- 
tinize with  care  the  qualifications  of  any  who  should  presume 
to  take  his  place  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conducting  religious  exer- 
cises, especially  before  the  formation  of  a  church. 

Organization  of  the  Church. — Seven  years  elapsed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  settlers  before  a  church  was  established. 
The  meeting-house  had  been  built  and  the  minister  called  by 
vote  of  the  town.  The  people,  fearing  God  and  planting  them- 
selves in  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  him 
"  without  distraction,"  had  attended  faithfully  all  these  years 
upon  the  ministrations  of  their  chosen  pastor,  readily  granting 
from  their  slender  resources  all  that  was  needed  for  his  en- 
couragement. Xow  the  time  had  come  for  the  establishment 
of  the  visible  church,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1661,  that  work 
was  accomplished.  The  original  entry  on  the  records  of  the 
church  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Clinrch  wa«  gathers']  at  Jiorthampton,  18,  4,  1G61. 

"The  persionjs  that  Ijegun  that  worke  were  in  number  8,  viz. :  Mr.  Eleazer 
Matlier,  I>avid  Wilfc-jn,  William  Clarke,  John  Strong,  Ileniy  Cunliffe,  Ilenry 
Wo<j<lwarrl,  Tlioinas  Eoote,  Thomas  Hanchett.  Messengers  that  wei  e  present 
were  from  4  Charchfrs.  Mr.  Pcletiah  Glover,  Deacon  Clap,  Tliomas  Tilstone, 
frrjm  the  Church  of  Ctiritt,  at  Dorchester ;  Mr.  .John  Eliot,  Sen.,  Goodnjan  Wil- 
liams, from  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  Eoxbury ;  Capt.  John  Pynchon,  Deacon 
ChaiiiD,  from  the  Chnrch  at  Springfield ;  Mr.  John  Bussell,  y<  Pastor,  Mr.  Good- 


win, Goodman  White,  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  Hadleigh.  And  at  the  same 
day,  after  they  liad  entered  into  Covenant,  they  chose  Mr.  Eleazer  Mather  to 
the  office  of  a  P.istor,  wliich  they  had  concluded  to  doe  before,  and  desired  Rev- 
erehd  Mr.  Eliot  and  Reverend  Mr.  Kussell  to  ordain  liim,  which  accordingly  was 
done." 

Annexed  is  the  covenant  adopted  at  that  time,  and  the  names 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  signed : 

"  The  forme  of  wordes  expressing  the  Ch.  Covenant  entered  into  tlic  18  of  the 
fourth,  ICCl,  by  those  that  then  begun  that  worke,  and  afterward  by  such  as 
were  admitted  into  Ch.  estate  and  subscribed  their  names  thereunto. 

"  Disclaiming  all  confidence  of  and  any  worthinesse  in  ourselves,  either  to  bee 
in  Covenant  with  God  or  to  partake  in  the  least  of  liis  mercyes,  and  allsoe  all 
strengtli  of  our  owne  to  keepe  Covenant  with  him,  or  to  pei-forme  the  least 
spirituall  duty  any  further  than  hee  by  his  free  spirit  sliall  assist,  But  relying 
vpon  the  tender  mercy  and  gracious  assistance  of  the  Lord,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
wee  doe  promise  and  Covenant  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Lord,  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  and  before  the  holy  Angells,  and  this  Company,  Hirst,  and  cliiefly,  to  cleave 
forever  vnto  God  with  our  ilhol  hearts,  as  our  chiefe,  best,  yea,  and  only  good, 
and  vnto  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only  Saviour,  Husband,  and  lord,  and  only  High- 
Priest,  Prophet,  and  King.  And  for  the  furthering  of  this  holy  communion  with 
God,  tlie  father,  and  Christ  Jesus,  his  Sonne,  we  promise  and  engage  to  observe 
and  maintuine  according  to  o'  place  and  vtniost  power  all  the  lioly  institutions 
.and  ordinances  wliicli  hee  hath  appointed  for  his  Churcli,  bcwaileing  tlie  neglect 
thereof,  and  the  sinful  defilements  of  the  same  with  the  inventions  and  corrup- 
tions of  men.  .  .  .  And  as  for  this  particular  company  and  society  of  Saints,  wee 
promise  and  engage  in  the  presence  of  tlie  lord  tliat  wee  will  cleave  one  vnto 
anotlier  in  brotliei  ly  love,  and  seeke  tlie  best  spirituall  good,  each  of  other,  by 
frequent  exhortation,  seasonable  admonition,  and  constant  watcIifuUnesse,  ac- 
cording vnto  tlie  rules  of  the  Gospell,  and  to  performe  each  vnto  otlier  all  duties 
that  the  Lord  in  his  word  doth  require  of  us  as  brethren  in  Christ,  and  as  fellow- 
members  of  the  same  individuall  body  of  Christ,  as  long  as  the  Lord  shall  con- 
tinue our  Church  relation  each  to  other.  .  .  .  And  allsoe  wee  promise  and  engage 
mutuall  subjection  one  to  another  in  all  the  Administrations  and  Dispensations, 
according  vnto  God,  of  all  those  dutys  which  by  our  covenant  to  God,  and  one  to 
another,  wee  are  bound  to  the  performance.  .  .  .  These  things  wee  all  promise 
in  the  synceiity  of  our  hearts  as  before  the  Lord,  the  examiner  and  tryer  of  all 
hearts,  beseeching  him  soe  to  blesse  vs  as  wee  shall  truely  endevour  by  his  grace 
the  faithfull  tibservation  of  the  same,  and  when  wee  through  weaknesse  shall 
f'ayle,  tlien  to  wayt  and  rely  vpon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon,  acceptance, 
healing,  for  his  name's  sake.  To  this  covenant,  and  eveiy  pait  of  it,  wee  wil- 
lingly and  syncerely  ingage  ourselves,  and  subsciibe  our  names  thereunto. 

"  NOKTIIAMI'TON,  8tll,  4,  lOCl. 

"Samuel  Wright,  John  Marsh,  Thomas  Woodford,  Rathliein  Wilton,  Abigaile 
Strong,  Margaret  Wright,  Aitliur  Williams,  Mary  Alf'ord,  Sarah  Bi  idgman, 
George  Allexaiider,  Isaiic  Shelden,  Mary  Slielden,  AUexander  Eilwards,  William 
Hanum,  Nathaniel  Phelps,  Ratlibern  Williams,  Ann  Bai  tlet,  Deliverance  Han- 
cliet,  George  Langton,  Esther  Mather,  Darius  Lyman,  Ruth  Baker,  Hannah 
Langton,  Honor  Hanum  (these  two  were  added  to  y«  Ch.  18  of  G,  '61),  Aaron 
Cooke,  William  Holton,  Joane  Cooke,  Mary  Holton,  Sarah  Clarke,  Susan  Cun- 
leife,  Elizabeth  Woodward,  Alice  Hutchinson,  Susan  AUexander,  Richard  Lyman, 
Hepzibah  Lyman,  John  Lyman,  John  King,  .John  Ingeisol,  JIary  Burt,  Saiy 
King,  Abigail  Strong,  Josias  Duey,  Mary  Strong,  John  Sfibbius,  Eleazer  Matlier, 
David  Wilton,  William  Clarke,  John  Strong,  Henry  Cunlifle,  Henry  W'oodward, 
Thomas  Rootc,  Thomas  Hanchet,  William  Jeanes,  Thomas  Bascuni,  AVilliam 
Hulburd,  Avis  Bascom,  .\nn  Hulburd,  Elizabeth  Cuitis  (these  six  last  were  added 
vnto  the  Ch.  14th,  5  m.,  '61),  Joseph  Eliot,  Clemente  Mason,  Elizalieth  Phelps, 
Robert  Bartlet  (excommunicated;  readmitted),  Richard  Weller,  Sarah  Smith, 
Joseph  Leeds,  Ffreedom  Strong,  Sarah  Hanum,  Sarah  Allin,  Samuel  Smith,  Mary 
Smith,  Joseph  Parsons." 

Such  was  the  foundation  on  which  was  established  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Northampton,  219  years  ago.  Many  of 
the  persons  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  covenant  were 
ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  bearing  the  same  family 
name  living  in  this  and  neighboring  towns.  In  1668  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  containing  46  articles  was  adopted,  together 
with  an  amended  and  enlarged  covenant.  The  population  of 
the  town,  when  the  church  was  organized,  was  probably  not 
far  from  300.  In  1663,  78  settlers  had  arrived,  and  as  all  or 
nearly  all  of  them  had  families,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
number  was  more  rather  than  less. 

Mr.  Mather  officiated  about  a  year  after  the  formation  of 
the  church  without  assistance.  In  December,  1662,  it  was 
voted  that  two  teaching  officers  should  be  appointed,  and  "  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  Ch.  to  doe  what  lyst  in  them  that 
they  may  bee  furnished  with  two  teaching  officers.".  .  .  "It 
was  then  alsoe  declared,  by  vote  of  all  unanimously,  that  this 
church  had  neede  of  another  teaching  officer,  to  bee  joj'ned 
to  their  Pastor."  This  vote  seems  to  have  been  soon  supple- 
mented by  town  action,  the  people  voting  in  January  to  invite 
Mr.  Joseph  Eliot  to  settle  among  them  as  teacher.  About 
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this  liiui'  llic  (•liiircli  \olc(l  111  cliooso  ii  niliiisj;  ol(l<!r  and  ii 
(Iciii'dii.     I!n p|  hi  r  Slniiii;-  was  cliosoii  to  llic  I'oi'iiicr,  and 

l!r..llicr  W  illiaiii  ll.illori  Id  llir  hiLI-or,  offlco.  On  tlic  of 
May,  tlidsi!  two  |ifi-sons  vvcn-o  "  ordaiiu'd,"  tlio  older  "  by 
the  imposition  of  y"  luiiids  of  Pastor  and  Mr.  Iliisscll,  Pastor 
of  Jladlcij;!!.  'I'lii'  Deacon  aflorward  by  tlio  imposition  of 
tlio  hands  of  I'asldi- and  Elder."  Messengers  wore  present  at 
this  coroinony  from  churches  in  Iladley  and  Springilold,  the 
rin'lit  liand  of  fellowshij)  being  given  by  Mr.  llolyoke,  of  tho 
lallcr  place. 

In  accordance  with  the  Cambritlge  ]ilatforni,  tho  cdlices  of 
pastor  and  teacher  were  distinct.  Preaching  and  exhortation 
were  the  special  work  of  the  pastor.  The  duty  of  the  teacher 
was  to  explain  and  enforce  tho  doctrine.  Tho  ruling  elder  was 
to  join  with  tlie  pastor  and  teacher  in  acts  of  spiritual  rule, 
in  admitting  members,  ordaining  olfieers,  and  excommunica- 
ting offenders.  This  distinction  of  otfices  had  then  been  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  colony,  but  it  gradually  declined,  and 
soon  after  entirely  ceased. 

In  160G  it  was  "Voted  and  unanimously  agreed  by  this 
Ch.  that  each  person  will  contribute  toward  defraying  the 
charge  of  the  Sacrament  three  pecks  and  halfe  of  wheate  for 
a  yearo,  this  to  bee  paid  in  to  the  Deacon  about  the  last  of 
September,  when  hee  shall  call  for  it." 

In  1068,  Thomas  Hanchet  was  chosen  deacon. 

Second  Meetiiig-House. — Tho  first  meeting-house  was  used 
for  public  worship  about  seven  years,  and  but  one  settled 
minister  occupied  its  pulpit.  It  had  no  steeple,  no  bell,  and 
there  was  little  except  location  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rude 
log  houses  of  the  settlers.  In  1663  it  was  converted  into  a 
school-house.  So  rapidly  did  the  plantation  increase  in  popu- 
lation that  a  new  meeting-house  soon  became  necessary,  and 
on  the  12tli  of  July,  1661,  about  a  month  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  the  town  voted  to  build.  The  vote  speci- 
fied that  the  "Inhabitants  of  this  Town  would  build  a  new 
meeting-house  of  42  feet  square,  and  that  they  will  lay  out 
about  £150."  Six  persons  were  "  chosen  and  empowered  to 
carry  on  and  finish  this  work,"  viz.,  William  Holton,  En- 
sign Milton,  Kobert  Bartlett,  Joseph  Parsons,  John  Stebbins, 
and  William  Clark.  Tho  location  of  this  building  is  un- 
known, except  that  it  stood  on  Meeting-House  Hill.  Tho 
house  was  square,  with  roof  rising  from  each  side  to  a  point 
at  the  centre,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola  for  the  bell. 
The  bell-rope  hung  down  in  the  broad  aisle,  where  tho  ringer 
stood.  Though  the  town  voted  to  spend  "  about  £150"  for 
the  new  meeting-house,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  much  was 
needed.  In  tho  statement  of  town  taxes  for  1663,  the  sum  of 
£115  8.S.  Orf.  is  named  as  the  rate  to  be  assessed  for  the  new 
meeting-house.  No  additional  sum  is  afterward  recorded  as 
having  been  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  that  was  probably  its 
cost.  The  same  year  £70  9s.  2d.  were  raised  for  Mr.  Mather 
and  £50  for  Mr.  Eliot.  The  pews  being  owned  by  the  town, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  seats  in  them  should  be  assigned 
to  the  members  of  the  congregation.  Accordingly,  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  persons  was  chosen  in  1664  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  is  tho  first  record  of  seating  the  meeting-house  in  the 
annals  of  the  town.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  con- 
sider "age,  estate,  qualifications,  only  respecting  commissioned 
officers  and  impartiality."  In  1670  sido-galleries  were  put  in, 
and  in  1680  a  gallery  was  built  upon  tho  "  front  side"  of  tho 
meeting-houso.  In  1677  the  Indians  were  troublesome,  sev- 
eral settlers  having  been  killed  and  their  houses  burned.  The 
year  previous  palisades  had  been  erected  about  the  town, 
but  the  Indians  succeeded  in  breaking  through  them.  Eor 
better  security,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  a  similar 
disaster,  in  1677  tho  meeting-house  was  fortified.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  bell,  the  drum  or  trumpet  serving 
to  call  the  people  together.  In  1677,  1678,  and  1679,  Jed- 
ediah  Strong  was  paid  18.s.  a  year  for  blowing  the  trumpet. 
The  town  voted  in  1682  to  procure  a  bell,  and  ordered  the 


scl(M'tiMcn  "  lo  labor  lo  jiurciiasc!  a  good  bell  I  hut  might  be 
heard  thi'ougli  the  town."  It  was  obtaiiuid  in  accordance 
witli  the  vote,  but  tliere  Kcems  to  have  b(!en  some  "  irregu- 
larity" concerning  the  ti'ansaction,  for  at  the  March  meeting 
in  1688  the  town  (unjiowc'red  Knos  Kingshiy  "  to  sue  for  the 
wheat  sent  down  by  Mr.  Stevens  [to  i)ay  for  tin;  bell],  which 
he  i)n!lends  was  sp(jiled,  and  so  gives  no  account  of  it."  At 
the  same  time  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  raise  a  rate  in 
money  sufficient  to  j)ay  what  was  due  on  the  bell. 

Fall,  iij  the  Oallery. — A  very  remarkable  accident  occurred 
in  this  ht)use  in  1737.  It  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  written 
by  Pev.  Jonathan  Edwards  : 

"  NlJUTIIAMITdN,  MlUTll  10,  17.'i7. 

"We  ill  tlii.s  town  were,  the  liust  JjijrirH  day  [Maix-ii  DUli],  tho  HpcctatorK,  and 
many  of  iis  tlio  mibjoct»,  of  ono  of  tlio  most  amazing  inetanoos  of  Divine  preser- 
vation tliat  perhaps  was  ever  known  in  the  worlil.  Our  meotiiig-house  is  old 
and  dei-ayeil,  so  that  wo  liave  been  for  Home  time  building  a  now  one,  whioh  is 
yet  unliiiishi'd.  It  ha-s  been  observed  of  lato  that  tlie  liouHO  wo  liave  hitherto 
mot  in  has  gradually  spread  at  the  bottom;  the  sills  and  walls  giving  way,  espe- 
oially  in  tho  foreside,  ]»y  reason  of  the  weight  of  timber  at  top  pressing  on  tho 
bi'jiees  that  are  inserted  into  the  posts  and  beams  of  the  house.  It  has  done  so 
more  than  ordinarily  this  spring,  which  seems  to  have  been  ocoa.«ioned  by  tho 
heaving  of  tho  ground  through  the  extreme  frosts  of  the  winter  past,  and  its 
now  settling  again  on  that  side  which  is  next  the  sun  by  the  spring  thaws.  By 
thi.s  means  the  underpinning  has  been  considerably  disordered,  which  people 
were  not  sensible  of  till  the  ends  of  the  joists  which  bore  up  the  front  gallery 
were  drawn  off  from  the  girts  on  which  they  rested  by  tho  walls  giving  way.  So 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  public  CKercises  in  the  forenoon,  soon  after  the  bogiuning 
of  the  sermon,  the  whole  gallery — full  of  people,  with  all  the  seats  &  timbers, 
suddenly  &  without  any  warning — sunk  and  fell  down,  with  the  most  amazing 
noise,  upon  the  heads  of  those  that  sat  under,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  con- 
gregation. Tho  house  was  filled  with  dolorous  shrieking  &  crying ;  and  nothing 
else  was  expected  than  to  find  many  people  dead  or  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  The  gallery,  in  falling,  seemed  to  break  or  sink  first  in  the  middle,  so  that 
those  who  were  upon  it  wore  thrown  together  in  heaps  before  the  front  door. 
But  the  whole  was  so  sudden  that  many  of  those  who  foil  knew  nothing  what  it 
was  at  the  time  that  had  befallen  them.  Otiiers  in  the  congregation  thought  it 
had  been  an  amazing  clap  of  thunder.  The  falling  gallery  seemed  to  be  broken 
all  to  pieces  before  it  got  down,  so  that  some  who  fell  with  it,  as  well  as  those 
who  wore  under,  wore  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  were  found  pressed  under  hoa\-y 
loads  of  timber,  and  could  do  nothing  to  help  themselves. 

"  But  so  mysteriously  and  wonderfully  did  it  come  to  pass  that  every  life  was 
preserved ;  &  though  many  were  greatly  bruised  &  their  flesh  torn,  yet  there  is 
not,  as  I  can  understand,  ono  bone  broken,  or  so  much  as  put  out  of  joint,  among 
thorn  all.  Sumo,  who  were  thought  to  be  almost  dead  at  first,  are  greatly  recov- 
ered ;  and  but  one  young  woman  seems  yet  to  remain  in  dangerous  circumstances, 
by  an  inward  hurt  in  her  breast ;  but  of  late  there  appears  more  hope  of  her 
recovery. 

"  None  can  give  an  account,  or  conceive,  by  what  means  people's  lives  &  limbs 
should  be  thus  preserved  wdien  so  groat  a  multitude  were  thus  imminently  ex- 
posed. It  looked  as  though  it  was  impossible  but  that  great  numbers  must 
instantly  be  crushed  to  death  or  dashed  in  pieces.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  thing  else  but  the  care  of  Providence  in  disposing  the  motions 
of  every  piece  of  timber,  and  the  precise  place  of  safety  where  every  one  should 
sit  &  fall,  when  none  were  in  any  capacity  to  care  for  their  own  preservation. 
Tho  preservation  seems  to  be  most  wonderful  with  respect  to  the  women  &  chil- 
dren in  the  middle  alley,  under  tho  gallery,  where  it  came  down  first  and  with 
greatest  force,  &  where  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  falling 
weight. 

"  Such  an  event  may  be  a  sufflcient  argument  of  a  Divine  providence  over  the 
lives  of  men.  We  thought  ourselves  called  on  to  set  apart  a  day  to  be  spent  in 
the  solemn  worship  of  God,  to  humble  oureelves  under  such  a  rebuke  of  God 
upon  us,  in  time  of  public  service  in  his  house,  by  so  dangerous  &  surprising  an 
aeoident,  &  to  praise  his  name  for  so  wonderful,  &  as  it  wore  miraculous,  a  pres. 
ervation.  The  last  Wednesday  was  kept  by  us  to  that  end ;  Jt  a  mercy  in  which 
the  hand  of  God  is  so  remarkably  evident  may  be  well  worthy  to  affect  tho 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  it." 

This  meeting-house  stood  seventy-seven  years,  and  three 
settled  ministers  preached  in  it, — Kev.  Eleazar  Mather,  Kev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  and  Kov.  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Kev.  Er,EAZER  Mather  was  born  at  Dorchester,  May  13, 
1637.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Mather  and  elder  brother 
of  Ilev.  Increase  Mather.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1656, 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Ho  became  seriously 
impressed  quite  early  in  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Having  commenced  preaching  with  favorable 
prospects  in  1658,  he  received  a  call  from  the  people  of  North- 
ampton, as  has  already  been  narrated. 

In  1662  the  town  requested  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot  (son  of  Kov. 
John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury)  to  settle  as  a  teacher  and  to  assist  in 
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the  ministry.  He  vras  voted  a  home-lot  and  £80  to  build  a 
house.  Mr.  Eliot's  salary  vras  £60,  and  Mr.  Mather  offered 
to  contribute  £10  to-n-ard  it,  provided  he  (Mr.  Mather)  should 
be  "free  of  his  rates  for  a  year."  Mr.  Eliot  assisted  in  the 
ministry  for  several  years,  but  was  never  formally  settled  as  a 
teacher. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Mather  were  abundantly  rewarded,  and 
many  names  were  added  to  the  church.  He  was  not  only  a 
very  zealous  preacher,  but  a  most  exemplary  man.  Just  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  preached  several  sermons  having  special 
reference  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  were  published  in  1671.  Mr.  Mather  married  the 
daughter  of  Eev.  John  "Warham,  of  Windsor.  He  left  one 
daughter,  who  married  Kev.  John  "Williams,  of  Deerfleld,  and 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  when  that  town  was  destroyed  by 
them  in  1704.  Though  71  names  are  appended  to  the  cove- 
nant adopted  by  the  church  at  its  organization,  not  all  of 
those  persons  were  in  full  communion.  The  church  records 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather  contain  the  names  of 
but  76  persons  who  are  classed  as  full  communicants,  though 
there  are  17-t  other  names  registered  as  having  been  "ad- 
mitted with  parents,  baptized,  or  personallj-  taken  the  cove- 
nant." 

Mr.  Mather  died  July  24,  1669,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
having  been  a  resident  of  the  town  about  eleven  years.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  ill  health,  proba- 
bly to  an  extent  that  interfered  with  his  pastoral  duties,  for 
in  March,  1669,  the  town  passed  a  vote  inviting  his  successor. 

Settlement  of  the  Second  Minister. — The  second  minister 
settled  over  the  church  in  Xorthampton  was  Eev.  Solomon 
Stoddard.  At  a  meeting  held  March  4,  1669,  the  town  voted 
unanimously  to  give  him  a  call.  He  "was  offered  £100  per 
year,  £100  for  building  a  house,  and  within  five  or  six  years 
twenty  acres  of  land  within  our  fenced  field,  fit  for  plowing 
and  mowing."  Mr.  Stoddard  responded  favorably,  and  com- 
menced preaching  the  same  year,  but  did  not  at  once  accept 
the  terms  offered,  for  the  next  year  a  committee  of  nine  per- 
sons was  '-empowered  to  act  in  all  matters  in  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  Eev.  Solomon  Stoddard.  '  They  determined  to 
offer  him  £100  worth  of  meadow-land,  £100  a  year  for  his 
maintenance,''  £100  to  build  a  house  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  use  of  £100  worth  of  the  sequestered  land  till  it  is 
paid,  and  also  "  a  home-lot  of  four  acres  if  he  pleases. "  These 
terms  were  on  condition  "  Mr.  Stoddard  doth  settle  and  abide 
amongst  us."  A  satisfactory  arrangement  based  on  these 
conditions  was  made,  though  the  installation  did  not  take 
place  till  two  years  after.  The  church  record  of  his  ordination 
is  as  follows : 

"Sept.  11,  1672. — .Solomon  Stoddard  ordained  Pairtour  to  the  Church  at 
Xorth  Hampton  by  Mr.  John  Strong,  Ruling  Elder  of  that  church,  &  Mr.  John 
Wiiting,  Pa>-tour  tj  the  second  Church  in  Hartford,  &  Mr.  John  Russel,  Pastour 
of  the  Church  at  Hadley,  gave  the  Eiglit  hand  of  ffellowship  in  tlie  name  of  the 
second  church  at  Ha.-tford,  the  churches  of  Gilford,  Farmington,  Winsor,  Hadley, 
Springfield,  &  Hatfield,  whose  me^ngers  were  present." 

On  the  .5th  of  the  following  Xovember  the  church  passed 
this  vote : 

"Voted  4:  consented  unto  by  the  Elders  <S;  Brethren  of  this  church,  that  from 
year  to  year  such  aa  grow  up  tfj  adult  age  in  the  church  shall  present  themselves 
Vj  the  Elders,  <t  if  they  he  found  to  understand  &  assent  unto  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
not  to  be  scandalous  in  life,  <t  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  government 
of  Christ  in  this  church,  shall  publicly  own  the  covenant  &  be  acknowledged 
members  of  tbiii  church." 

Eev.  Solomox  Stoddard  was  born  in  Boston  in  1642,  and 
was  the  son  of  Anthony  Stoddard,  who  was  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  the  colony,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  from  166-5  to  1684.  Having  been  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  in  1662,  he  was  appointed  a  "Fellow 
of  the  Hou.se, ■■  and  held  the  pjosition  of  librarian  (the  first  who 
ever  held  itj  from  1667  to  1674.  Intense  mental  application 
having  impaired  his  health,  he  went  to  Barbadoes,  as  chaplain 
to  Gov.  Serle,  where  he  remained  two  years.    A  short  time 


before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather  he  returned  to  this  country. 
One  of  the  Boston  ministers,  having  been  requested  by  some 
person  belonging  in  Northampton  to  recommend  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Mather,  mentioned  Mr.  Stoddard  as  better  qualified 
than  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Stoddard  had  de- 
termined to  go  to  England,  had  engaged  his  passage,  put  his 
baggage  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  expecting  to  sail  the 
next  day,  when  the  town  committee  applied  to  him.  Owing 
to  the  intercession  of  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended 
him ,  he  decided  to  relinquish  his  voyage  and  go  to  Northampton . 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and 
probably  possessed  more  influence  than  any  clergyman  in  the 
province  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Timothy  Dwight, 
president  of  Yale  College,  a  native  of  Northampton,  who  trav- 
eled through  New  England  in  1796,  says  of  him,  in  a  series 
of  letters  afterward  published  :  "  The  very  savages  are  said  to 
have  felt  toward  him  a  peculiar  awe.  Once  when  he  was 
riding  from  Northampton  to  Hatfield,  and  passing  a  place 
called  Dewey's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  road.  It 
is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  toward  him,  was 
warned  bj-  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  'that  was  the  English- 
man's God.'  A  similar  adventure  is  reported  to  have  befallen 
him  while  meditating,  in  an  orchard  immediately  behind  the 
church  in  Deerfield,  a  sermon  which  he  was  about  to  preach. 
These  stories,  told  in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have 
been  brought  back  by  English  captives." 

During  his  long  pastorate  of  fifty-seven  years,  Mr.  Stoddard 
enjoyed  the  respect,  confidence,  and  love  of  his  people.  Hav- 
ing reached  an  advanced  age,  and  finding  himself  inadequate 
to  discharge  the  whole  duty  of  a  minister,  he  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  a  colleague,  and  in  1727  his  grandson,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  ofiBce.  He 
lived  two  years  after  this  event,  and  died,  Feb.  11,  1729,  aged 
eighty -six.  He  married  Esther,  widow  of  his  predeces.sor,  Eev. 
Eleazer  Mather.  She  died  in  1736,  aged  ninety-two.  One  of 
their  sons,  Anthony,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
was  minister  of  Woodburj',  Conn.  Another  son,  John,  well 
known  in  town  affairs  as  Col.  John  Stoddard,  became  eminent 
as  a  civilian,  and  possessed  great  influence  throughout  the 
province. 

A  spirited  controversy  concerning  qualifications  for  church 
membership  sprang  up  between  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1700.  At  that  time 
many  of  the  churches  throughout  the  province  regarded  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  converting  ordinance, 
and  believed  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life, 
might  lawfully  approach  the  table,  though  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  destitute  of  true  religion.  This  belief  and  prac- 
tice Dr.  Mather  assailed  in  a  sermon,  "  The  Order  of  the  Gos- 
pel," published  in  1700.  To  this  Mr.  Stoddard  replied  in  an 
earnest  and  convincing  manner.  The  controversy  was  re- 
sumed in  1708  and  1709,  and  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with 
vigor  and  ability.  A  few  years  later  this  same  conflict  of 
opinion  became  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  dismission  of  his 
colleague  and  successor,  Eev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  biog- 
raphers of  Mr.  Edwards  assert  that  Mr.  Stoddard  changed  his 
views  on  this  subject  after  he  had  been  thirty-two  years  min- 
ister at  Northampton.  It  is  charged  that  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church  he  introduced  this  change,  making  it  the 
rule  of  procedure,  and  prepared,  in  conformity  to  his  own 
opinions,  "a  short  profession"  for  persons  to  make  on  admis- 
sion to  membership.  This  is  incorrect.  The  vote  of  the  church 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Stoddard  (quoted  above)  proves  that 
he  had  no  need  to  change  his  sentiments.  The  church  be- 
lieved as  he  did  when  he  accepted  the  pastorate,  and  it  was 
only  to  defend  his  own  life-long  convictions  and  the  thirty- 
two  years'  practice  of  his  church  that  he  replied  to  Dr.  Mather. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  though  a  close  student  and  an  able  and  faith- 
ful preacher,  was  a  man  of  action ,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
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nil  llic  iill'iiii'M  dl'  till'  lijwn.  In  (■lUiiici'liDii  willi  .Josi'pli  I'nr- 
soiis  lui  obtiiiricd  ii  i;riiiit  I'oi'  llir  silc  of  llic  lii-sl  siiw-iiiill  (•v(^r' 
erected  in  town,  tlidiml]  lie  iil'lci-vviifd  ndiii(|ui.slii'd  his  cluini 
to  Mr.  PiirsonM.  In  tliosc,  days  tlu;  only  route  to  Boston  wan 
II  bridlc-palli  tliroiii;li  tlu;  wilderness,  und  a  week  was  eon- 
siimed  in  the  journey.  Mr.  Stoddard  first  proposed  tliat 
change  in  it  wliich  subsequently  redu(!ed  tlie  time  to  two 
days,  and  resulted  in  tlie  co'nstruction  of  tlic  famous  "  IJay 
Koad,"  so  called  because  it  led  to  Massac'liusetts  Bay.  He 
bad  an  inllucnce  in  all  tin;  inijiorlant  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
the  iState  (hat  wiis  not  usually  contested,  and  that  earned  him 
the  title  of  "  the  Pope  of  his  time."  He  was  a  faithful  and 
successful  minister.  Extensive  revivals  of  religion  took  iihico 
in  1679,  1083,  1712,  and  1718.  During  the  tifty-seven  ycar.s 
of  his  ministry  030  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church. 
Held  in  a  high  degree  of  reverence  by  members  of  the  church, 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  town,  who  had  grown  up  under  his 
ministry,  venerated  and  respected  him  as  a  father.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard was  a  voluminous  writer,  having  published  twenty-two 
sermons  and  pamphlets.  Specimens  of  his  manuscript  ex- 
hibit a  very  minute  handwriting  ;  so  small  are  the  letters  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying- 
glass.  On  a  page  and  a  half  of  small-sized  note-paper  were 
written  all  his  notes  for  an  elaborate  sermon.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  discourses  are  contained  in  a  small  12mo 
manuscript  volume.  His  home-lot  was  set  off  in  the  vicinity 
<<f  Bound  Hill,  and  he  resided  on  the  homestead  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hinckley.  The  town  gave  Mr.  Stoddard  in  all 
about  33  acres  of  land. 

Third  Meeting-House . — After  seventy-four  years  of  constant 
use  the  second  meeting-house  became  somewhat  dilapidated 
and  much  too  small  for  the  growing  congregation.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1735,  the  town  voted,  by  a  "  very  great  majority,"  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house,  "get  the  timber,  frame  it,  raise,  and  cover 
it  by  the  end  of  the  summer."  Another  vote  provided  that 
the  house  should  be  about  70  feet  long,  46  to  48  feet  in  width, 
with  a  "steeple  or  balcony"  at  the  end,  leaving  the  exact  di- 
mensions with  the  building  committee.  It  was  also  voted  to 
raise  by  taxation  £100  toward  buying  nails  and  glass  for  the 
building.  An  attempt  was  made  at  a  meeting  held  in  August, 
1730,  to  change  the  location  of  the  house  and  place  it  on  the 
"  sand  hill  between  Moses  Lyman's  and  Jonathan  Wright's." 
The  town,  however,  refused  to  authorize  the  change,  but  voted 
that  the  house  should  be  set  "partly  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  present  meeting-house,  and  partly  from  thence  northeast- 
wardly, on  the  ridge  of  land  where  Edward  Baker's  fence  now 
standeth."  Three  weeks  afterward  the  town  reaffirmed  the 
above  vote  as  to  location.  The  following  record  of  the  raising 
of  this  meeting-house  is  from  a  private  diary  of  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Hunt,  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Seth  Hunt : 

"In  November,  1735,  we  passed  a  vote  to  build  a  new  nieotiiig-house  seventy  feet 
ill  lengtli,  forty-six  feet  in  breadth,  and  proceeded  to  get  tlie  timber  the  winter  fol- 
lowing; and  in  the  summer  of  1736  we  framed  it,  and  on  the  IGth  day  of  Septem- 
ber we  laid  the  cills,  it  being  on  Tliuraday,  and  appointed  to  begin  to  raise  on 
the  Monday  following,  but  that  proved  a  wet  day;  so  tlie  town  met  together  and 
agreed  to  hire  sixty  men  to  raise  the  meeting-house,  and  to  give  them  five  shil- 
lings the  day,  they  keeping  themselves,  excepting  drinks,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing they  began  to  raise,  it  being  tlie  21st  day  of  said  September,  and  they  raised  all 
tlie  posts  in  the  lengtli  of  the  house,  excepting  two  of  a  side ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  22d,  they  finished  the  body  of  the  house,  and  put  up  two  beams;  and  on 
Thursday,  the  23d,  we  put  up  all  the  beams  and  made  some  preparations  f<tr  the 
raising  of  the  upper  i>art  of  the  bellfree ;  and  on  Fi  iday,  the  24th,  wo  finished 
the  scaffolding  and  raised  one-half  of  the  bellfree ;  and  the  next  day,  the  25th,  it 
rained  till  notni,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  finished  the  body  of  the  bellfree ;  and 
on  Monday,  the  27th  of  said  month,  we  finished  the  raising  of  said  house ;  and 
we  have  abundant  cause  to  take  notice,  with  thankfulness,  of  the  kindness  of 
God  to  lis  in  protecting  and  preserving  the  lives  and  limbs  of  all  those  that  were 
active  in  the  building  of  tlie  house,  for  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  2l8t  day  of  .Tuly,  1737,  tlie  s]iin!  of  our  moeting-house  wa.s 
raised,  with  good  success,  fin-  which  we  have  cause  to  b(^  tliankful.  On  Friday, 
the  5th  day  of  May,  1738,  we  pulled  down  our  old  meoting-liouso,  without  hurt 
either  to  any  man  or  to  the  new  house." 

The  building  committee  consisted  of  Col.  John  Stoddard, 


Ehenc/ci-  I'dMicroy,  (Japt.  John  Clark,  Capt.  Preserved  Clapp, 
J'lns,  I01n  iiir/,ei'  Parson.s,  Ens.  Ebenezer  Clark,  and  Joseph 
Wiight.  'i'his  house  stood  in  the  present  highway,  facing 
castwardly.  'i'lie  .sttiejihs  was  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  jirescnt 
edifice;,  in  the  ccntn;  of  the  eastern  gable.  This  was  the  first 
meeting-house  that  had  a  steeple.  There  were  entrances  on 
three  sides.  When  erected  it  was  a  [ilain,  unpretcaiding  struc- 
ture, standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Additions  iind 
alterations  were  made,  however,  as  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity rcfjuircd.  In  1769  porches  were  jilaced  over  the  southern 
and  western  entrances,  and  the  gallery-stairs  removed  to  the 
belfry  and  one  of  the  porches,  in  order  to  enlarge  its  seating 
capacity.  The  pulpit  was  at  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of 
the  audience-room,  canofiied  by  a  "sounding-board,"  on  which 
were  the  figures  "  1735."  The  pews  were  all  high-backed  and 
nearly  square,  with  seats  on  three  sides,  made  to  turn  up  to 
enable  worshipers  to  lean  on  the  top  of  the  pew  during  prayer- 
time.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  high-backs  were  nicely-turned 
little  balusters,  which  children  were  fond  of  handling.  In 
1808  there  were  49  pews  on  the  ground-floor,  14  pews  and  14 
long  seats  in  the  gallery.  The  schedule  for  seating  prepared 
in  that  year  by  the  selectmen  contains  the  names  of  1030 
persons  to  whom  seats  were  assigned.  The  building,  however, 
could  not  accommodate  that  number  of  people,  and  undoubt- 
edly many  names  were  afterward  added  as  changes  occurred 
in  the  population,  though  none  seem  to  have  been  erased. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Feb.  11,  1737,  the  following  votes 
were  passed  : 

"  Voted,  to  accept  of  the  meeting-house  account  presented  by  the  committee, 
w  ith  that  limitation  that  the  committee  reduce  those  days  work  or  that  work 
that  was  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  a  proportion  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
work  done  in  the  summer  season. 

"  Voted,  that  the  selectmen  or  assessors  raise  money  to  defray  what  charge  hath 
arisen,  and  to  pay  for  what  hath  been  done  toward  building  the  meeting-house 
and  other  small  incident  charges. 

"  Voted,  that  the  meeting-house  be  completed  and  finished  next  year,  and  that 
a  committee  be  chosen  and  appointed  to  provide  materials,  and  agree  with  work- 
men to  prosecute  that  design. 

"  The  committee  nominated  and  chosen  to  manage  that  affair  were  Timothy 
Dwiglit,  Esq.,  John  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Esq.,  Ens.  Ebenezer  Par- 
sons, Ens.  Ebenezer  Clark,  Sergt.  Nath'l  Courtis,  and  Ens.  Siimuel  Clapp. 

"  The  meeting  was  adjourned  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  the  town  met  and 
proceeded,  and  voted  that  the  throat-braces  already  provided  for  said  meeting- 
house should  be  put  into  their  places  for  which  they  were  provided  and  made, 
and  proceeded  to  consider  what  shall  be  done  with  respect  to  the  spire  or  steeple ; 
and  the  town  voted  to  leave  it  with  the  committee  aforesaid  to  advise  with  some 
workmen  with  respect  to  the  height,  manner,  and  method  of  building  the  same, 
and  to  ;u  t  in  that  affair  as  they  think  proper. 

"Voted,  that  in  the  meeting-house  now  building  there  shall  be  pews  made 
round  the  meeting-house,  and  only  seats  on  both  sides  the  alley.  It  was  also 
voted  with  respect  to  what  remains  to  be  done  toward  the  meeting-house,  and 
the  finishing  the  same,  to  leave  it  with  the  committee  aforesaid  to  do  and  act  as 
they  think  convenient  and  proper  in  all  things  respecting  the  same. 

"It  was  also  voted  that  the  selectmen  or  assessoi-s  raise  three  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  town  debts,  toward  finishing  the  meeting-house." 

The  exact  cost  of  this  meeting-house  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. As  has  already  been  stated,  £100  were  voted  in  1735, 
and  £300  more  appropriated  in  1737.  In  January  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  building  committee  presented  their  account 
to  the  town,  and  the  assessors  were  ordered  to  raise  money  to 
pay  what  was  due  on  it.  No  sum  was  named,  but  the  town 
treasurer's  account-book  shows  an  expenditure  of  £3014  Os.  2rf. 
for  the  new  meeting-house,  for  which  taxes  were  laid.  The 
£100  first  voted  for  glass  and  nails  were  used  in  the  following 
manner  : 

f    s.  d. 

"Seth  had  £113,  with  which  lio  bought  ten  Hundred  of 


rods  &  22,(11)11  of  U'l  nails   03  00  (X) 

Carting  them  from  Hartford,  .50/   02  10  00 

To  4(1,000  of  Lath  nails  &  2000  of  lO'l  nails   20  KS  0(1 

To  8000  of  C'l  nails  liought  att  Hadley   08  10  00 

To  my  time,  care,  k  trouble  in  buying  them   01  04  00 

To  £5  12.'!.  I  Paid  Raisers,  viz.,  Cotton,  Slielden,  and 

Brown   05  12  00 


101    18  06" 

Ebenezer  Pomeroy  was  treasurer,  and  the  Seth  mentioned 
was  probably  his  brother.  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy.  Several  acci- 
dents occurred  during  the  erection  of  this  building.   The  town 
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paid  Jonathan  Strong  £3  for  "  setting  his  hone,  hroken  while 
working  at  ye  meeting-house,  "  and  .£3  10s.  to  "To  ye  bone- 
setter  for  setting  Ebenezer  Burt's  thy.  "  The  sum  of  £8  was 
'•paid  Stehbins  for  20  gallons  of  rum." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  formal  dedication  of  this  house. 
It  was  used  for  public  worship  in  1737,  though  not  fully  com- 
pleted till  1739.  In  those  days  the  sexes  were  not  allowed  to 
sit  together  in  public,  and  when  the  new  meeting-house  was 
first  occupied  the  males  were  seated  at  the  south  and  the 
females  at  the  north  end.  Special  votes  were  passed  in  1737 
forbidding  '-men  and  their  wives"  being  seated  beside  each 
other,  though  the  committee  were  afterward  instructed  to 
allow  it  "when  they  incline  to  sit  together."  The  seating 
committee  at  this  time  were  instructed,  "  1st,  to  have  respect 
principally  to  men"s  estate;  2d,  to  have  regard  to  men's  age; 
3d.  that  some  regard  and  respect  be  had  to  men's  influence, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree."' 

A  new  settlement,  afterward  Southampton,  commenced  some 
years  before,  had  so  far  progressed  when  the  new  meeting- 
house was  built  as  to  have  employed  a  preacher  of  its  own 
for  several  years.  The  proprietors  organized  the  district  in 
1730,  and  in  1733  the  town  "voted  to  repay  five  pounds  to 
those  persons  who  advanced  the  same  in  recompense  for  divers 
ministers  who  preached  at  the  new  settlement  over  Munhan 
Elver."  From  that  time  till  1741,  when  the  Second  Precinct 
was  incorporated,  the  town  voted  yearly  to  remit  to  the  people 
at  the  new  town  their  proportion  of  the  town  tax  in  order  that 
it  might  be  applied  for  the  support  of  a  minister  there,  the 
overplus  to  be  used  for  building  a  meeting-house.  The  old 
meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1738.  Some  of  the  pews  were 
put  into  the  galleries  of  the  new  one,  a  portion  of  the  materials 
used  in  building  a  new  town-house,  and  the  pulpit  and  seats 
remaining  were  given  to  the  new  settlement. 

As  the  town  increased  in  population,  and  the  outlying  farm- 
lands were  occupied,  those  persons  living  remote  from  the 
meeting-house  found  it  necessary  to  shelter  their  horses  during 
the  long  Sabbath  services,  and  horse-sheds  seem  to  have  been 
erected  wherever  there  was  a  vacant  spot.  Several  votes  are 
on  record  giving  individuals  permission  to  occupy  portions  of 
the  highway  near  the  meeting-house  for  this  purpose.  Horse- 
blocks were  placed  at  each  of  the  three  entrances  in  1773. 
Various  alterations  increasing  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
house,  and  many  suggestions  for  its  enlargement,  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  In  1773  came  the  proposal  for  building  a 
new  meeting-house.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter,  but  no  evidence  that  any  report  was  ever  made 
can  be  found.  The  subject  came  up  again  in  1792,  and  was 
frequently  before  the  town  from  that  date  till  the  final  decision 
to  build  in  1811. 

The  thirty  years  following  the  building  of  the  third  meeting- 
house witnessed  great  changes  in  the  town.  Population  had 
largely  increased,  one  new  town  been  established,  and  the 
nucleus  for  another  gathered.  In  1769  the  "  Inhabitants 
dwelling  at  Paskhomuck  and  the  farms  adjacent,  and  at  Bart- 
lett's  Mill  and  the  farms  adjacent,"  petition  that  "  they  may, 
by  some  means  agreed  to  bj"  the  town,  be  brought  under  more 
convenient  circumstances  for  attending  the  public  worship  of 
God."  A  committee  to  which  this  subject  was  referred  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  premises  with  a  view  to  "  pitch  upon  a  spot  for  a  meeting- 
house to  accommodate  such  farmers  and  out-settlements,"  and 
to  see  what  number  would  consent  to  assemble  there  provided 
the  town  would  "  set  up  a  meeting-house  at  said  place"  and 
defray  the  expense  of  winter  preaching.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  its 
recommendations,  but  no  further  action  seems  to  have  been 
taken.  This  settlement,  afterward  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  Easthampton,  was  formed  into  a  new  district  within 
a  few  j-ears. 

The  bell  purchaised  in  1682  did  good  service  for  many  years, 


but  in  1760  it  was  deemed  insufficient,  and  a  new  one  ordered, 
the  purchasing  committee  being  instructed  to  sell  the  old  one 
to  Southampton,  if  possible.  The  new  one  was  obtained  at 
once,  but  was  soon  after  broken,  and  the  town  was  called 
together  to  decide  about  replacing  it,  and  "  prosecuting  those 
persons  who  were  active  or  instrumental  in  breaking  it." 
The  bell  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  founder  at  Fairfield,  to 
be  mended  or  recast,  and  if  recast  the  committee  were  author- 
ized to  receive  subscriptions  "toward  the  expense  of  it,"  and 
"to  increase  and  enlarge  it  in  weight  as  much  as  they  may 
receive  subscriptions  for,  not  to  exceed  1000  lbs."  The  old 
bell  was  not  sold  to  Southampton,  as  there  was  further  town 
action  relative  to  its  sale  some  two  years  afterward.  It  was 
finalh'  disposed  of  to  the  Congregational  Society  in  Northfield, 
and  in  use  there  in  1824.  The  new  one  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  attempts  were  made  in  a  few  years  to  increase  its  capacity 
by  enlarging  the  tongue,  a  vote  to  that  effect  having  been 
passed  in  1768.  The  meeting-house  bell  was  used  not  only  for 
calling  the  people  together  on  the  Sabbath  and  for  other  re- 
ligious services,  but  for  warning  town  and  other  meetings, 
and  always  for  fire-alarms.  In  many  places  the  bell  was 
rung  at  noon  (twelve  o'clock)  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
This  latter  practice  prevailed  in  this  town  till  1876,  the  bell  of 
the  First  Parish  being  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was  discon- 
tinued when  the  meeting-house  was  burned,  and  has  not  been 
resumed. 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  steeple  of  this  meeting-house,  but 
no  record  of  its  purchase  or  presentation  can  be  found.  In 
1753,  3£  12.S.  were  voted  to  Saul  Alvord  for  his  care  of  the 
"  meeting-house  and  clock"  as  sexton  the  current  year.  This 
is  the  first  intimation  that  there  was  a  clock  in  the  building. 
This  clock  was  wound  by  drawing  up  the  weights,  hand  over 
hand,  the  winder  standing  directly  beneath  the  weights.  The 
length  of  cord  attached  to  the  weights  was  not  less  than  40 
feet.  It  is  related  that  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  Nathan  Storrs, 
in  1806,  while  winding  this  clock,  was  killed  by  the  falling 
weight,  the  rope  breaking  when  the  weight  was  nearly  at  its 
proper  height.  In  1790  a  committee  reported  in  favor  of  pur- 
chasing a  new  clock,  as  being  better  policy  than  to  repair  the 
old  one,  stating  that  a  new  one  would  cost  £30.  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  report,  and  the  old  clock  remained  in  use 
while  the  meeting-house  stood. 

The  trial  of  Dominic  Daly  and  James  Halligan  for  the 
murder  of  Marcus  Lyon,  at  Wilbraham,  was  held  in  North- 
ampton, before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  April,  1806. 
This  trial  caused  much  excitement  throughout  all  this  region, 
and  was  attended  by  great  crowds  of  people.  The  court-house 
was  found  insuflScient  to  hold  all  the  spectators,  and  the  trial 
was  adjourned  to  the  meeting-house.  It  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  crowd  was  so  dense  in  the  galleries  that  it  was 
feared  they  would  fall.  The  cry  was  raised  that  they  were 
falling  ;  a  panic  ensued,  and  some  persons  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  upper  windows.  No  damage  resulted,  however. 
Quiet  was  soon  restored,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

The  third  meeting-house  was  used  for  public  worship  about 
seventy-five  _years,  having  been  torn  down  in  1813.  Its  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  three  settled  ministers, — Kev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Eev.  John  Hooker,  and  Eev.  Solomon  Williams. 

In  1813,  after  the  completion  of  the  fourth  meeting-house, 
the  previous  one  was  sold  to  Josiah  Dwight,  who  proposed 
to  remove  and  fit  it  up  for  stores  or  tenements.  It  was  first 
necessary  to  take  down  the  steeple.  This  was  built  with  an 
open  space  about  the  "bell-deck,"  resting  at  that  point  upon 
eight  columns.  These  supports  were  partially  sawn  asunder 
and  ropes  attached  to  the  spire,  by  which  it  was  pulled  over. 
It  is  said  that  the  schools  were  allowed  a  holiday  when  this 
occurred.  A  gray-haired  citizen  of  the  town  well  remembered 
helping,  with  other  boys,  in  the  work  of  bringing  it  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Dwight  then  began  to  move  the  building.  His 
intention  was  to  place  it  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  South 
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Htroots,  <in  (lir  sill-  Ilillyor'H  JJlock.  WIhmi  lio  hud  mov(^(l 
it  about  liiiir  tin;  (listiiiicd,  tho  i(()])iilai'  I'ccliiig  aj^ainst  its  jn'o- 
jiosctl  location  hecanic  no  f,'rcat  tiiat  a  subscription  was  raiwed 
sullicicut  to  iiKlcnuiify  Mr.  Dwiglit  in  part,  and  tlio  old  tnoct- 
iiiH-liduso  was  taken  down  and  the  material  disposed  of  in 
various  ways. 

Firiff.  J'/'c.ciiic/. — While,  liut  one  r(!lif;ious  society  e.xisted  in 
town  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  a  parish. 
All  th(!  inhabitants  attended  the  same  ministrations  on  the 
1. dill's  iliiy,  anil  mII  business  was  transacted  in  town-meeting. 
As  (he  limits  of  the  town  expanded  year  by  year,  the  need  of 
more  convenient  places  of  worship  became  apparent,  and 
wherever  settlers  gathered  suflicient  in  number  to  bear  the 
expense  a  new  church  was  formed.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  "  new  settlement  over  Munhan  River."  It 
was  tirst  named  on  the  town  records  as  the  "  Second  Precinct," 
in  1739,  but  was  not  regularly  incorporated  till  two  years  after- 
ward. When  this  occurred  the  remainder  of  the  township 
became  the  First  Precinct.  The  earliest  record  of  a  meeting 
of  the  First  Precinct  is  dated  Feb.  10,  1741-2.  Col.  John  Stod- 
dard was  chosen  moderator ;  the  selectmen  and  assessors  of  the 
town  were  made  assessors  for  the  precinct,  and  empowered  to 
call  precinct-meetings.  Samuel  Mather  was  chosen  clerk, 
and  Ebenezer  Pomroy  treasurer.  Parish  business  was  trans- 
acted in  the  name  of  the  First  Precinct  till  September,  1753. 
Southampton  being  incorporated  as  a  separate  district  in  that 
year,  the  precinct  organization  disappeared,  the  town  again 
became  the  parish,  and  so  continued  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Second  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society,  in  1826. 

When  the  Second  Precinct  was  set  olf,  Eev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The 
principal  parochial  business  then,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time,  was  to  vote  and  raise  supplies  for  the  ministry  and  care 
of  the  meeting-house.  The  bitter  controversy  with  the  pastor 
that  soon  after  occurred,  however,  brought  in  a  new  element, 
and  its  frequent  meetings  were  enlivened  with  earnest  and 
animated  discussions.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  no  perma- 
nent salary  for  the  minister  had  been  decided  upon ;  the 
amount  was  subject  to  the  yearly  vote  of  the  parish.  For 
many  years  £350  (old  tenor),  the  improvement  of  one-half 
the  sequestered  land,  and  firewood  was  regularly  voted.  The 
price  of  wood  per  load  was  fixed  upon  by  the  meeting,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  see  that  the  wood  was  furnished,  and 
to  "estimate  the  loads  in  proportion  to  the  price  fixed  upon 
for  an  ordinary  load."  The  price  of  wood  varied  from  year  to 
year,  increasing  from  12s.  in  17-13  to  25s.  in  1748.  During 
this  period  Mr.  Edwards  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  parish 
a  fixed  and  permanent  salary,  presenting  his  petition  each 
year,  but  without  elfect.  There  was  difficulty  nearly  every 
year  relative  to  firewood,  the  price  per  load  in  many  instances 
having  been  increased  before  the  required  amount  was  fur- 
nished. In  1746  a  vote  was  passed  to  give  him  eighty  loads, 
at  18s.  per  load.  The  fluctuating  and  uncertain  value  of  the 
bills  of  credit  in  which  the  salary  was  paid,  the  constantly 
increasing  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  rendered  impera- 
tive an  augmentation  of  salary,  and  in  1746  an  addition  of 
£150  was  granted.  The  next  year  the  precinct  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  salary,  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  gave  him  £600,  the  use  of  parish-land,  and 
firewood  for  that  year.  The  salary  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
adopted  in  1748  included  the  improvement  of  the  sequestered 
land,  £150  for  firewood  when  the  price  per  load  should  be 
25s.,  and  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  price  varied  from 
year  to  year,  and  £700  in  bills  of  public  credit  (old  tenor). 
The  value  of  the  bills  of  credit  was  based  on  the  price  of 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  pork,  and  beef.  Wheat  was  rated 
at  30s.  per  bushel,  rye  at  20s.,  corn  at  12s.,  pork  at  2s.  per 
pound,  and  "  beaf"  at  V2d.  per  pound.  In  case  of  change  of 
price  in  these  articles,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a 
proportionate  increase  or  diminution  of  salary.    "For  in- 


stancfi,  if  each  of  tlioso  five  articles  should  rise  in  their  price 
one-eighth,  that  then  an  eighth  be  added  to  the  £700;  and  if 
two  of  them  should  rise  one-quarter  and  one  rise  one-eighth, 
and  (he  other  two  renuiin  at  the  same  jirice,  that  then  there 
should  be  an  addition  of  one-eighth  to  the  £700  ;  and  so  if  the 
]iri('e  of  those  necessaries  should  be  lowered  in  like  manner, 
that  the  sum  be  lowered  in  like  projiortion."  This  amount 
was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Edwards  annually,  so  long  as  lie  con- 
tinued "  in  the  ministry  amongst  them." 

For  some  years  the  influence  of  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  sen- 
sibly declining,  and  the  causes  which  eventually  led  to  his  dis- 
missal were  already  at  work  when  the  above  liberal  salary  was 
granted.  An  unfortunate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  to 
correct  certain  alleged  immoralities  among  the  youth  of  the 
congregation,  in  which  he  was  not  seconded  by  the  church, 
eventually  estranged  him  from  his  peojile.  Emboldened  by 
the  lukewarmness  of  their  parents,  the  young,  losing  all  rever- 
ence for  sacred  things,  behaved  so  "  irreverently  and  disor- 
derly" on  the  Sabbath  that  in  1748  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  "inspect  the  behavior  of  the 
young  people  and  children  in  the  time  of  public  worship," 
with  instructions  to  prosecute  those  who  were  above  sixteen 
years  of  age  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  all  under  that 
age  who  did  not  behave  were  to  be  set  before  the  deacon's  seat 
as  a  public  example.  About  this  time  Mr.  Edwards  an- 
nounced his  views  on  the  qualifications  for  church  member- 
ship, and,  soon  after,  his  book  on  that  subject  appeared.  These 
sentiments  were  contrary  to  the  practice  of  this  church,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  churches  in  this  re- 
gion. Consequently,  there  was  great  excitement  throughout 
the  town.  Many  demanded  the  immediate  dissohition  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  and  little  inclination  was  manifested  to  ascer- 
tain or  thoroughly  understand  his  principles.  From  March, 
1748,  to  May,  1750,  twenty-two  precinct-meetings  are  recorded 
in  which  the  questions  in  agitation  between  pastor  and  people 
were  under  discussion.  Finally  both  parties  agreed  to  call  a 
mutual  council,  and  at  the  May  meeting  it  was  voted  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  and  authorize  the 
church  committee  to  procure  at  the  charge  of  the  precinct  a 
minister  or  layman  to  assist  them  "  in  the  managing  the  cause 
on  the  part  of  the  Brethren  of  the  church  before  said  Council." 
In  November  following  it  was  voted  "  That  Dan  Shelden  be 
allowed  thirty  pounds,  old  Ten'',  and  as  much  more  as  he  de- 
serves, for  his  extraordinary  service  by  ringing  y'=  Bell  for 
church-meetings  and  extraordinary  Parish  meetings,  and  any 
extraordinary  sweeping  occasioned  by  such  extraordinary 
meetings." 

Three  years  elapsed  after  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed  before 
another  minister  was  settled.  The  disagreement  was  too  great 
to  be  readily  adjusted,  and  members  of  both  church  and 
parish  speedily  showed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of 
the  council.  It  became  so  marked  that  the  precinct  finally 
voted  not  to  procure  a  candidate  till  measures  had  been  taken 
by  the  church  to  settle  the  ditflculties  "  with  those  who  call 
themselves  the  aggrieved  brethren."  A  vote  was  also  passed 
desiring  the  church  to  appoint  a  committee  to  receive  "  the 
papers  called  the  church's  remonstrance"  and  give  the  dissat- 
isfied persons  a  hearing.  A  settlement  was  early  agreed  upon, 
for  within  two  months  both  church  and  precinct  united  in  an 
invitation  to  the  Eev.  Daniel  Farrand,  of  Canaan,  Conn.  Mr. 
Farrand  had  already  preached  for  some  time,  and  seems  to 
have  given  good  satisfaction.  He  declined,  however,  and  the 
next  year  Kev.  Judah  Champion  received  a  call  to  the  pastor- 
ate, but  did  not  accept.  As  has  already  been  stated,  precinct 
and  town  were  again  merged  when  Southampton  was  incorpo- 
rated. The  last  precinct-meeting  was  held  Jan.  18,  1753,  and 
the  final  record  of  business  was  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Cham- 
pion. 

The  meeting-house  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1751,  and  the 
belfry,  steeple,  and  weathercock  injured.    The  damage  was  re- 
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paired  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,  and  a  new  weathercock  pro- 
cured. 

Bet.  Joxathax  Edwakds  was  born  at  East  "Windsor, 
Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1703.  His  fatlier,  Eev.  Timothy  Edwards,  was 
for  sixtv-four  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  that 
pkice.  His  mother,  Esther  Stoddard,  was  a  daughter  of  Eev. 
Solomon  Stoddard.  The  families  of  Edwards  and  Stoddard 
were  both  of  English  descent,  and  both  "  distinguished  for 
several  generations  for  piety,  intellectual  vigor,  and  com- 
manding influence  in  their  respective  spheres  of  duty."  Eev. 
Timothy  Edwards  was  noted  for  eminent  piety,  commanding 
talent,  and  as  a  finished  scholar.  The  historian  gives  Esther 
Stoddard  a  character  above  that  of  ordinary  women  of  her 
time.  She  was  noted  for  her  piety,  distinguished  for  her 
strength  of  mind,  of  superior  education,  and  fond  of  reading. 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  fifth  of  eleven  children,  and  an 
only  son.  Each  of  his  sisters,  it  is  said,  was  six  feet  in  stature  ; 
hence  the  statement  of  a  distinguished  divine,  who  married 
one  of  them,  that  he  was  allied  to  a  family  in  which  there  were 
••  sixty  feet  of  daughters."  Under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
young  Edwards  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  age  of 
six  years.  He  was  early  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  pen, 
taught  to  study  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice throughout  life.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Yale 
College,  graduating  at  seventeen,  when  he  received  not  only 
the  first,  but  almost  the  sole  and  accumulated,  honors  awarded 
to  the  class.  His  first  religious  impressions  occurred  about  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  collegiate 
course  these  impressions  were  strengthened,  and  from  that 
time  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life. 

After  graduation  he  spent  two  years  diligently  prosecuting 
his  theological  studies.  In  1722,  a  few  months  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
for  a  few  months  presided  over  a  small  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Xew  York  City.  About  this  time  he  formed  a  number  of 
resolutions  for  the  government  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 
They  were  seventy  in  number,  and  were  all  committed  to 
paper  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Ever  afterward  he 
made  it  a  point  to  read  them  over  once  each  day.  In  1723  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  elected  tutor  in  Yale  College.  About  this  time  he  re- 
ceived several  invitations  to  settle  as  pastor,  but  declined  them 
all.  In  June,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  commenced  his  tutorship. 
Having  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  about  two  years, 
he  received,  in  1726,  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  colleague 
pastor  with  his  grandfather  Stoddard  in  this  town.  On  the 
l-5th  of  February,  1727,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  as 
co-pastor  of  the  church  here.  He  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  charge  with  seriousness  and  diligence,  and  won  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  all.  At  this  time  his  habit  was,  when  in 
ordinary  health,  to  spend  thirteen  hours  every  day  in  his 
study.  His  favorite  exercise  was  horseback-riding,  always 
carrying  pen  and  paper,  and  often  dismounting  to  write  down 
thoughts  that  suggested  themselves. 

"When  Mr.  Edwards  was  settled  the  town  voted  to  give  him 
ten  acres  of  land  for  a  pasture  and  forty  acres  in  Munhan 
meadow;  also  £300  to  buy  a  homestead,  and,  if  that  was  not 
enough,  to  increase  the  amount.  A  salary  of  £100  a  year  was 
voted,  with  a  promise  of  more  if  needed.  Afterward,  when 
Mr.  Edwards  purchased  a  house  and  lot,  £80  more  were  added. 
The  ten  acres  of  pasture-land  were  set  off  on  Slow  (Slough) 
Hill.  His  salary  wa.?  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it 
reached  £3.jO,  remaining  at  that  figure  for  some  years,  and 
was  i*errnanently  fixed  by  vote  of  the  First  Precinct,  as  already 
narrated. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1727,  Mr.  Edwards  married  Miss  Sarah 
Pierrepont.  daughter  of  Kev.  James  Pierrepont,  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Xew  Haven.    3Irs.  Edwards  was  a  most  remarka- 
ble woman.    TTith  an  intellect  of  more  than  common  bril- 
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liancy,  cultivated  and  enlightened  by  an  education  the  best 
the  country  afforded,  fervent  in  piety,  and  possessing  an  un- 
common share  of  prudence,  dignity,  and  polish,  she  adorned 
and  honored  the  position  in  which  her  union  with  Mr.  Edwards 
placed  her.  She  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty, 
and  of  great  firmness  and  energy  of  character.  Soon  after  her 
marriage  she  took  upon  herself  the  whole  management  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  the  more  domestic  duties  of  the  family. 

In  February,  1729,  his  venerable  colleague,  Mr.  Stoddard, 
died,  and  the  whole  care  of  the  large  congregation  devolved 
upon  the  youthful  pastor.  Such  was  his  fidelity  and  success 
that  in  1733,  '34,  and  '35  the  town  was  favored  with  a  revival 
of  religion  so  extensive  and  powerful  as  to  constitute  a  mem- 
orable era  in  the  history  of  the  church.  At  the  request  of 
eminent  English  divines,  Mr.  Edwards  prepared  an  account  of 
the  work  of  grace  here,  winch  was  published  in  England,  and 
in  1738  re-issued  in  Boston,  in  connection  with  five  of  his  dis- 
courses preached  during  the  revival. 

The  history  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  this  place 
abounds  in  instances  of  the  outpouring  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which,  abundantly  interesting  though  they  are,  cannot  be  con- 
densed within  the  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch.  He  co-oper- 
ated with  Whiteflcld,  inviting  him  to  preach  in  Northampton, 
and  contracted  a  friendship  with  this  celebrated  man  that  con- 
tinued through  life.  During  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  David  Brainerd,  the  missionary,  assisted  him  with 
counsel,  ministered  to  his  necessities,  and  finally  closed  his 
eyes  in  death  under  his  own  roof.  He  afterward  published 
an  extended  memoir  of  that  devoted  man. 

Until  the  year  1744,  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  have  retained  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  aftections  of  his  people. 
During  that  year  were  sown  the  seeds  that  ripened  into  the 
open  hostility  that  finally  led  to  his  dismissal.  He  learned 
that  a  number  of  the  younger  members  of  his  church  had  in 
their  possession  licentious  books,  which  they  were  using  for 
immoral  purposes.  Satisfied  of  the  fact,  he  prepared  and  de- 
livered a  sermon  against  the  sin.  After  service  he  laid  the 
matter  before  the  church,  which  voted  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  pastor 
in  making  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Edwards  then  read  to  the  church 
a  list  of  the  names  of  such  as  he  desired  should  meet  the  com- 
mittee, and  when  it  was  found  that  the  youth  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  place  were  implicated,  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  changed,  and  the  matter  was  suffered 
to  drop.  Many  of  the  young  people  were  thus  disaffected 
toward  the  pastor  ;  the  parents  sympathized  ;  church  disci- 
pline was  openly  set  at  defiance  ;  and  the  after-mi nistrj^  of  Mr. 
Edwards  was  attended  with  but  little  success.  This  unhappy 
difference  was  soon  followed  by  another.  It  had  become  cus- 
tomary for  all  persons  not  scandalous  in  life  to  join  the 
church ;  not  to  be  a  communicant  was  a  public  stigma,  and 
church  membership  came  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  civil  ofiBce.  Mr.  Stoddard  taught  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  designed  to  be  a  converting  ordinance,  and 
that  genuine  piety  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  approach  it. 
Mr.  Edwards  acquiesced  in  this  doctrine  because  he  found  it 
adopted  and  in  practice,  not  from  belief  in  its  truth.  He 
always  doubted  it,  and  in  1749  published  a  work  setting  forth 
his  views  in  opposition  to  it.  This  was  made  the  ground  of  a 
most  bitter  and  unrelenting  controversy.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  book.  The  precinct 
voted  to  apply  to  several  clergymen  to  answer  it,  but  without 
success.  Mr  Edwards  proposed  to  speak  upon  the  subject  from 
his  own  pulpit,  but  his  people  would  not  allow  it.  Afterward, 
when  he  decided  to  discuss  the  question  at  issue  in  a  series  of 
weekly  lectures,  his  society  sent  a  committee,  asking  him  to 
relinquish  the  project.  He  persisted,  however,  but  the  lectures 
Avere  very  thinly  attended  by  his  own  people.  Then  followed 
the  attempt  on  both  sides  to  gather  a  council.  Differences  in 
regard  to  its  composition  prevented  unity  of  action  for  some 
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nuiullis,  uml  i|,  wns  mil,  till  (Ik^  T2d  ol'  Juiii^,  1700,  (Iml-  t.lic 
I'dlliK'il  inrl.    'I'liis  liddy  dccidi'd  liy  ii  liiiijorily  <)l'<ili('  tliiil 
|msliii-nl  iTlali<iii  (infill.  Id  lir  disscvci'cd,  and  ucrordinj^-ly  it. 
WHS  dis.sdlvi'd. 

Jl(i  rciimilird  ill  tdwii  I'di-  sniuc  I  iinc  al'Irr  lliis  aclioii,  and 
WHS  oc'i^iisioniilly  invited  to  jiri'acli.  'I'lu^  biogi'iipliers  of  I'resi- 
dent  Edwards,  liowcvcr,  stntc  tliat  the  coinniitt(H!  for  su])))lyiiig 
till)  jiiilpit,  ill  cDnsiMiuoiico  of  tli(!  dissatisfaction  inunifested, 
called  till'  lown  tdnctlior  for  instructions,  and  a  vote  was  jiasscd 
liiat  "  it- was  not  ai;-reeiiblc  to  their  minds  lliat  he  should  j)roacli 
among  them  1"  The  position  of  Mr.  Edwards  elicited  great 
sympathy  from  churches  and  pastors  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  he  received  an  invitation'from  Dr.  Erskine  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  in  Scotland,  but  declined.  In  May,  1751, 
a  council  wns  called  to  take  into  consideration  the  formation 
of  a  new  church.  This  was  done  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  but  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  judgment.  The 
council  decided  against  the  formation  of  another  church,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  advised  him 
to  leave  Northampton.  For  the  support  of  his  large  family 
of  eight  children  Mr.  Edwards  was  entirely  dependent  on  his 
salary,  which  was  the  largest  then  paid  by  any  congregation 
in  New  England,  and  his  friends,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Scotland,  contributed  toward  his  expenses. 

In  December,  1750,  ho  received  proposals  from  the  church 
in  Stockbridge,  and  about  the  same  time  the  "  commissioners 
at  Boston,"  acting  in  the  name  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  olfered  to  employ  him  as  missionary  among  the  Hou- 
satonic  Indians  at  the  same  place.  He  accepted  both  proposi- 
tions, and  removed  to  Stockbridge  in  the  spring  of  1751.  His 
labors  here  were  arduous  in  the  extreme.  In  June,  1754,  he 
was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  which  greatlj''  enfeebled  his 
constitution.  Twice  a  week  he  preached  to  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  once  by  an  interpreter  to  the  Indians,  and 
acted  also  as  instructor  to  the  children.  While  residing  in 
Stockbridge  he  published  his  most  important  works.  In  1754 
appeared  his  far-famed  treatise  "On  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,"  and  in  1758  that  on  "  Original  Sin." 

He  remained  at  Stockbridge  till  January,  1758,  when  he 
removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  having  been  elected  president 
of  the  college — Nassau  Hall — at  that  place  in  September, 
1757.  The  former  president  of  the  college,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
married  Esther,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1752.  He 
had  presided  over  the  college  ten  years,  but  died  very  sud- 
denly in  the  autumn  of  1757,  two  days  before  commencement. 
The  trustees  immediately  made  choice  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  his 
successor.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1758,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  college.  At  that  time  small- 
pox existed  in  Princeton,  and  President  Edwards  and  his 
daughters  were  inoculated.  He  appeared  to  have  the  disease 
favorably,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  danger  was  over,  when 
a  secondary  fever  supervened,  and  he  died  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  just  five 
weeks  after  assuming  his  official  duties  as  president  of  the 
college.  Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  survive  her  husband, 
but  died  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  2,  1758. 

In  person  Mr.  Edwards  was  tall  and  slender.  He  was  a 
little  above  six  feet  in  stature,  and  his  countenance  was  strongly 
marked  with  benignity  and  intelligence.  His  voice,  in  public 
speaking,  was  rather  feeble,  and  he  made  very  few  gestures. 
He  was  the  father  of  eleven  children, — three  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  President  Edwards  resided,  while  in  this  town, 
on  King  Street,  the  house  standing  near  that  belonging  to 
the  heirs  of  the  late  J.  D.  Whitney,  Esq.  In  front  of  that 
mansion  are  two  magnificent  elm-trees,  the  largest  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  eminent  divine  with  his 
own  hands.  President  Edwards  attached  great  dignity  to  the 
pastoral  office,  and  always  visited  his  parishioners  in  the 
canonical  dress  of  his  time.  During  his  pastorate  of  twenty- 
three  years,  495  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church. 


Iiis/(ill<(li(,ii  (if  Ulc  Fiiitrlli  Miiii.ifc?: — In  175:i  the  town 
uuiti'd  with  the  chiircii  in  an  invitation  to  Jiev.  John  Hooker, 
dU'ei-iiig  hiin  .t'ACl'i  lli.v.  ■!'/.  as  a  settlement.  The  salary  was 
lixed  at  ,€80  for  the  first  year,  and  an  incr(!ase  of  ,C5  per  year 
for  four  years  ;  £100  to  be  the  permanent  sum.  In  addition, 
Wi  ];>.s.  4d.  were  voted  for  firewood.  Mr.  Hooker  accejtted  tli(! 
call,  but  ex])ressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  allowcnl 
for  firewood.  The  articles  of  agreement  specified  that  the 
salary  should  be  paid  "in  silver  of  sterling  alloy  at  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  by  the  ounce,  or  in  Siiunish  milled 
pieecs-of-eight,  at  six  shillings  by  the  piece." 

Mr.  Hooker  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  town 
having  appointed  a  committee  of  six  persons  to  order  and 
direct  the  sittings  of  the  people  in  the  meeting-house  on  the 
day  of  ordination,  and  provided  that  the  services  should 
commence  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  The  council  consisted  of  ten 
ministers  and  delegates,  viz. :  "  llev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Long- 
meadow,  moderator,  who  made  the  first  prayer  at  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  and  gave  the  charge  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
Springfield,  who  made  the  prayer  after  the  imposition  of 
hands ;  Rev.  Mr.  Raynolds,  of  Enfield,  who  made  the  prayer 
before  sermon  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  South  Hadley ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons,  of  East  Hadlej',  who  preached  the  sermon;  Rev. 
Mr.  Ashley,  of  Deerfleld  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  of  Springfield, 
who  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ashley,  of 
Sunderland  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Hatfield ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Judd,  of  Southampton." 

The  expenses  of  ordinations  were  always  paid  by  the  town, 
and  ordination  dinners  provided.  At  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Hooker  the  town  paid  §21.43  for  expenses,  including  nine 
shillings  for  wine. 

Rev.  John  Hooker  was  born  in  1729,  at  Kensington, 
Conn.,  now  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Berlin.  He  was  great- 
grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  first  minister  of  Hartford. 
Graduating  at  Yale  College  in  1751,  he  came  to  North- 
ampton two  years  afterward,  and  remained  pastor  of  the 
church  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1777.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Dec.  5,  1753,  to  Sarah  Worthington,  sister  of  Col.  John 
Worthington,  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers in  Massachusetts.  His  ministry,  following  the  stormy 
and  tempestuous  close  of  Mr.  Edwards'  pastorate,  was  quiet 
and  peaceful.  The  asperity  and  bitterness  of  both  parties  were 
speedily  merged  in  a  mutual  and  common  attachment  to  the 
new  pastor.  He  seemed  eminently  fitted  for  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  affairs  then  existing  here.  "The  gentleness  of  his 
deportment,  his  sound  discretion,  and  instructive  discourses 
in  the  pulpit,  secured  to  him  to  such  an  extent  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  people  that  they  were  always  satisfied  to  hear 
him,  and  did  not  care  to  hear  anybody  else."  He  particularly 
endeared  himself  to  the  youth  of  the  congregation,  and  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  most  condescending,  familiar,  and 
winning  manners.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  attract- 
ive, stating  the  truth  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  free 
from  everything  that  had  a  semblance  of  aflectation.  His 
death,  from  smallpox,  occurred  Feb.  0,  1777,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  Only  two  of  his  sermons  were  published.  Mr. 
Hooker  was  pastor  of  the  church  twenty-three  years,  and 
during  that  time  409  members  were  added.  At  a  meeting 
held  November,  1787,  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  "  pro- 
cure a  decent  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hooker,  at  the  cost  of  the  town." 

Fifth  Minister  Called. — The  church  and  society  did  not  long 
remain  without  a  pastor  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  town,  held  in  March  of  the  succeeding  year, 
the  committee  to  provide  preaching  were  directed  to  apply  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  to  know  whether  he  was  willing  to  have  a 
church-meeting  called  relative  to  a  settlement  here,  and  desire 
him  to  preach  and  lecture  the  next  week.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  1778,  the  town  voted— 192  to  2— to  concur  with  the 
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chureli  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Williams  as  pastor.  In  May  he 
accepted  the  call  and  £300  were  voted  for  a  settlement,  to  be 
paid  in  three  annual  installments.  His  salary  was  to  he  £100 
for  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  £5  per  year  till  the  sum 
should  reach  £120.  As  in  other  similar  cases,  the  salary  was 
based  on  the  current  price  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn,  and  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  price  of  those  commodities.  Firewood 
was  also  furnished,  and  nothing  in  the  vote  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  debarring  payment  in  gold  or  silver.  Mr.  Williams 
was  ordained  June  4,  1778.  The  council  was  composed  of 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Williams,  of  Hartford  ;  Eev.  Eichard  Salter,  of 
Mansfield:  Eev.  Timothy  Kine,  of  Goshen  ;  Eev.  Jonathan 
Judd.  of  Southampton :  Eev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Hadley ; 
and  Eev.  Joseph  Lyman,  of  Hatfield.  The  customary  ordi- 
nation dinner  was  provided,  and  106  pounds  of  beef,  pork,  and 
veal  furnished,  but  the  town  paid  for  no  liquor. 

Eet.  Solomox  Williams  was  the  son  of  Eev.  Eliphalet 
Williams,  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  which  place  he  was 
born  July  2-5,  1752.  The  family  of  Mr.  Williams  is  of  Welsh 
origin,  and  came  from  Xorwich,  England.  It  has  probably 
furnished  mo^e  ministers  than  any  other  family  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Williams  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  original 
settler,  all  but  one  being  ministers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  four  of  these  ministers — the  great-grandfather,  the  grand- 
father, the  father,  and  the  son — should  each  have  preached  a 
half-century  sermon  from  the  time  of  his  settlement.  Mr. 
Williams  spent  his  youth  with  his  grandfather,  Eev.  Solomon 
Williams,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1770,  appointed  tutor  in  1773,  and  in  1778  ordained 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Hooker,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He 
died  Xov.  9,  1834^  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  His 
success  as  a  preacher  was  quite  remarkable,  and  during  his 
pastorate  more  than  900  were  admitted  to  the  church.  After 
preaching  thirty-eight  years,  when  sixty-four  years  of  age,  it 
became  nece-ssary,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  the  pastor,  to 
provide  him  an  assistant,  and  the  town  authorized  the  select- 
men, in  1816,  to  hire  a  preacher  to  aid  Mr.  Williams  when- 
ever, in  their  opinion,  the  good  of  the  town  required.  Three 
years  after,  a  vote  was  passed  to  settle  a  colleague  and  invite 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Williams  to  assist  the  pastor.  Mr.  Williams 
was  first  employed  in  1816,  and  from  year  to  year  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  was  never  settled  as  colleague.  In  1820  he 
had  a  salary  of  $-300.  and  the  same  year  §200  was  added  to  the 
salary  of  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  making  his  compensation 
§700.  It  was  not  till  1824  that  a  colleague  was  actually 
settled.  In  that  year  Eev.  Mark  Tucker  was  installed  to  that 
office.  At  this  time  but  one  religious  society  existed  ;  elements 
of  dissatisfaction,  however,  had  appeared  when  Mr.  Tucker 
was  settled.  The  town  voted  unanimously,  in  extending  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Tucker,  that  this  society  are  willing  that  the 
colleague  who  may  be  settled  "should  exchange  with,  or  in- 
vite to  preach  in  the  desk,  any  pious  clergyman  of  any  de- 
nomination of  Christians,"  and  Mr.  Tucker  endorsed  this 
action.  He  afterward  declined  to  invite  Unitarian  clergy- 
men to  preach,  and  the  second  society  was  formed.  At  the 
March  meeting,  1824,  the  town,  "  in  consequence  of  the  great 
pressure  of  their  pecuniary  concerns  at  this  time,"  voted  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Williams  to  relinquish  §200  of  his 
.salary  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  colleague.  Mr.  Tucker's 
.salary  was  fixed  at  §1000.  The  Second  Congregational  (Uni- 
tarian )  Society  was  formed  Feb.  22,  1825.  Separate  religious 
worship  was  held,  however,  Dec.  5, 1824,  when  Eev.  Mr.  Pea- 
lyxly,  of  Springfield;  preached.  Within  the  following  ten 
years  were  formed  the  Episcopjal,  Baptist,  and  Edwards 
churches. 

Rev.  Solomon  William.?  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  in 
manner  plain  and  unpretending,  and  never  addicted  to  dis- 
play. His  style  of  preaching  was  highly  scriptural,  his  ser- 
mon?.  well  studied,  perspicuous,  polished,  and  searching.  As 
a  pastor  he  was  untiring  in  hi.s  duties, — always  ready  to  visit 


the  sick,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  prayers,  which  were  short, 
comprehensive,  and  appropriate.  He  was  highlj'  esteemed 
during  his  long  pastorate  of  fifty-six  years,  and  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  with  veneration  and  respect.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  his  sermons  were  published,  among  them  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  town,  in  1815.  That  sermon  is  now  quite  rare 
and  very  valuable,  a  copy  having  sold  in  New  York  within 
a  few  years  for  $12.50.  He  resided  on  King  Street,  in  the 
house  so  long  occupied  by  his  son,  Hon.  Eliphalet  Williams. 

Eev.  Samuel  P.  Williams,  mentioned  above,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Eev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon.  He  was 
born  in  1780  ;  preached  here  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Solomon 
Williams  from  1817  to  1820.  He  afterward  removed  to  New- 
buryport,  where  he  died  in  1826,  aged  forty^-six.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  probably  hired  by  the  selectmen,  under  the  vote  of 
1816,  though  his  name  is  not  on  the  town  records  till  1819. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  an  eloquent  preacher. 

First  Five  Ministers. — The  church,  since  the  settlement  of 
the  town,  as  in  all  New  England  villages,  has  borne  a  prominent 
part  in  the  development.  The  pioneers  of  this  region,  allured 
by  the  fertile  meadows,  still  valued  above  all  tillable  lands,  in- 
tent "that  the  glory  of  God  might  be  furthered,"  fostered, 
protected,  cherished,  and  obeyed  those  divine  precepts  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  their  faith  and  the  bulwark  of 
their  religion.  The  ministers  in  the  original  plantations  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  all  men  of  superior  education  and 
great  piety,  very  many  of  them  possessing  business  talents  of 
no  inferior  order.  They  were  not  only  the  spiritual,  but  often- 
times the  secular,  leaders  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
resided.  Then  ministers  were  settled  for  life.  The  pastoral 
relation  was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  readily  severed. 
When  the  pastor  became  old  and  infirm — unable  to  perform 
all  his  duties — a  colleague  was  provided.  The  lives  and 
labors  of  the  first  five  ministers  of  Northampton  are  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  town  that 
the  recital  of  the  one  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  other.  They 
led  the  people  through  the  early  struggles  of  the  plantation, 
assisted  its  growth  and  expansion  to  a  town,  suffered  with  them 
the  privations  of  frontier  life,  the  dangers  of  savage  warfare, 
the  anxieties  and  perils  of  the  Revolution,  and  saw  the  new  re- 
public fairly  launched  on  its  career  of  success  and  prosperity. 

Mather,  the  pioneer,  laid  broad  and  deep  its  foundations  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  when  the  unbroken  forest  stretched 
eastward  to  Worcester,  northward  to  Canada,  and  westward 
to  the  Hudson.  We  can  imagine  with  what  fervid  eloquence 
he  spoke  to  the  meagre  congregation  gathered  in  the  rude  log 
meeting-house,  built  before  a  church  was  formed  or  even  a 
minister  provided.  The  purity  and  earnestness  of  his  daily 
life  supplemented,  illustrated,  and  enforced  the  religious  prin- 
ciples inculcated  from  the  pulpit.  He  it  was  that  comforted 
the  afflicted,  encouraged  the  faint-hearted,  and  uttered  words 
of  assurance  and  courage  when  the  savage  foe  hovered  about 
the  defenseless  settlement. 

Then  followed  Stoddard,  the  leader,  business-man  as  well  as 
preacher.  A  man  of  strong  convictions,  powerful  in  argu- 
ment, impatient  of  opposition,  and  stalwart  to  stand  up  for  the 
truth,  he  was  just  suited  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Imperious  as  a  thinker,  uncompromising  as  a  reasoner,  relent- 
less as  an  opponent,  he  won  an  influence  second  to  none  in  all 
this  region.  To  that  reverence  exacted  by  his  sacred  calling 
there  was  added  that  respect  commanded  by  business  talent, 
that  reliance  challenged  by  sound  judgment,  and  that  faith 
born  solely  of  high  endeavor.  During  the  devastations  and 
cruelties  of  King  Philip's  war  he  sustained  and  sympathized 
with  his  people,  and  never  hesitated  or  faltered  in  his  good 
work  though  an  Indian  musket  gleamed  in  ambush  from 
every  thicket.  The  influence  that  he  exerted  has  been  con- 
tinued through  a  long  line  of  descendants,  whose  names  are 
closely  interwoven  with  every  period  of  the  town's  history, 
even  to  the  present  generation. 
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CloS(il\  (■(iinicrlcil  li\  raiiiilv  lii'S,  .Mild  fur  yriir.s  riiiil rin ]i(i- 
riiry  ami  ('i)ll(.'iii;iic  willi  liim,  wns  I'Mwiirds,  t  liciil(iu,iiiii,  iiichi- 
]ihysic'iail,  inissidiiiiry,  |irrsiilciil.  (Jri'iilcs),  ol  nil  unil  ,slill 
williout  a  rival,  lie  inailc  mi  iiiiiii-cs,sii)ii  I'nr  ffoinl  ii|miii  IIm: 
comiiHinity  that  will  iirvci-  be  cHiiri'd.  'I'lic,  liinuldu  jiustur  id' 
a  vilhii;'u  cduircdi,  In:  has  hd't  a  iiaiiu!  tliut  is  lioiiorod  and  rovcred 
wiicrcvur  the  (Jhristiun  i'cdi<j;ion  is  recognized.  Conferring  hy 
liis  tal(!nts  a  lasting  renown  iijion  the  church  and  congregation 
that  drove  him  from  their  ])nl])it,  he  stands  foremost  among 
the  clergy  of  liis  own  or  any  otiicr  age.  The  immediate  re- 
sults of  his  labors  during  seventeen  years  of  his  pastorate  her(! 
have  seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  clergyman  in  a 
similar  field.  Bitter  strife  and  dissension,  however,  soon  after 
severed  the  pastoral  relation, — the  first  that  had  been  dissolved 
in  this  community  except  by  death, — and  when  he  left  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  were  seething  and  boiling  in  unabated  fury. 

After  him  came  Hoolter,  the  peacemaker.  By  suavity  of 
temjier,  gentleness  of  demeanor,  and  ability  as  a  preacher,  ho 
calmed  the  tempest  and  assuaged  the  troubled  waters  of  con- 
troversy. To  the  young  he  rendered  himself  peculiarly  attract- 
ive, and  soon  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  parties.  He 
labored  through  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  and 
helped  kindle  those  fires  of  patriotism  that  burst  into  flame  in 
1776.  He  lived  only  through  the  first  year  of  the  struggle, 
but  his  noble  words  and  bright  example  remained,  influencing 
his  people  through  all  those  years  of  strife. 

Williams,  fifth  in  order,  took  up  the  burden,  and  nobly  car-  ' 
ried  it  through  fifty -six  memorable  years.  His  fervor,  faith, 
and  piety  supported  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  townsmen 
through  the  long  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  During  the 
succeeding  years  of  destitution  and  poverty  he  bore  with  his 
people  without  complaint  all  the  hardships  of  the  time,  and 
rejoiced  with  them  in  the  return  of  prosperity.  To  education 
and  the  schools  he  gave  his  best  energies.  His  memory  is  still 
venerated  in  this  community,  and  the  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  vouchsafed  to  his  labors  are  still  remembered. 

It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  that  such  continued  family  ties  among 
its  pastors  have  prevailed  in  any  community  as  have  existed 
here.  The  first  three  ministers  were  all  connected  in  close  re- 
lationship. Mr.  Stoddard  married  the  widow  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  father  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Stoddard.  Mr.  "Williams  married  the  daughter  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  present  pastor,  Eev.  Mr.  Leavitt, 
is  grandson  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Fourtit  Meeting-Housc. — The  third  meeting-house,  after  an 
existence  of  nearly  seventy  years,  became  not  only  old  and  di- 
lapidated, but  ill  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  now  large  and 
prosperous  town.  The  question  of  building  a  new  one  was  in 
agitation  many  years.  There  was  a  large  minority  in  favor  of 
it,  and  the  subject  was  repeatedly  presented  in  town-meeting. 
The  times,  however,  were  not  propitious  for  such  an  under- 
taking. Trade  was  depressed,  business  dull,  and  foreign  affairs 
complicated  and  threatening.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  a 
town  with  but  2631  inhabitants  should  long  hesitate  before 
committing  itself  to  an  expenditure  of  from  $1-5,000  to  $20,000. 
In  1806  a  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  new  meeting-house, 
but  the  town  refused  to  accept  the  report,  and  the  next  year 
voted  down  a  similar  proposition.  The  need  of  a  new  house 
became  so  imperative,  and  the  determination  to  jirocure  one 
so  fixed,  that  in  1809  the  town  was  requested  to  give  the 
old  house  to  any  individuals  who  would  engage  to  build  a  new 
one  and  convey  part  of  it  to  the  town.  After  long  and  ani- 
mated debate  on  this  proposition  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new 
meeting-house,  and  pay  for  it  by  a  tax  upon  polls  and  estates. 
A  committee  of  fifteen  was  subsequently  appointed  to  devise 
suitable  measures  for  carrying  this  vote  into  effect.  This  com- 
mittee reported  at  a  meeting  held  Jan.  7,  1810,  and  its  recom- 
mendations were  discussed  paragraph  by  paragraph.  A  vote  was 
passed  first  to  reconsider  the  former  vote  assessing  the  cost  upon 
the  tax-payers,  and  then  to  build  after  {i  plan  already  prepared 


by  Mr.  Asher  IJeiijiiniiii,  provided  $10,000  woi-tli  of  pr^ws 
slioiild  lirst,  be  sold.  Jjuboriuid  any  articles  useful  in  the  build- 
ing were  to  be  :ii'(  i  ])lcd  in  payment,  at  fair  cash  prices.  A  com- 
iiiillci'  of  I  liree  persons  was  also  ap])oiiited  to  s(tll  the  pews,  who 
wi  re  |iul  under  bonds  of  $20,000  for  tin;  faithful  ]ierformane(! 
of  tiieir  duty.  This  committee  afterward  rejiortcjd,  Aj)ril  2, 
1810,  that  they  had  disposed  of  two-thirds  of  the  pews  for 
$10,000  and  located  the  house  on  land  |)artly  owned  by  Dr. 
Hunt,  for  whic:h  they  had  agrecsd  to  jiay  l-'JOOO,  of  which  sum 
$1800  had  been  subscribed  by  citizens,  and  $1200  was  to  be 
jiaid  by  the  town.  They  had  also  contracted  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  foundation-stone,  and  asked  of  what  material  the 
house  was  to  bo  constructed.  The  town  voted  to  appropriate 
and  assess  $1200  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  gave  the  com- 
mittee full  power  as  to  material. 

This  purchase  from  Dr.  Hunt  embraced  all  the  land  from 
Main  Street  to  what  are  now  State  and  Park  Streets.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  lot,  extending  ninety  feet  beyond  the 
rear  of  the  meeting-house  that  was  to  be  built,  was  deeded  to 
the  town  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  $1200.  The  resi- 
due of  the  land  was  conveyed  to  Judge  Joseph  Lyman,  and 
that  portion  of  it  on  which  the  town  school-house  stands  on 
Centre  Street  was  given  by  him  to  the  town  for  school  purposes 
in  1835. 

The  next  week,  April  9th,  at  a  meeting  called  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  after  a  lengthy  debate,  the  town  voted  to  re- 
consider and  annul  all  votes  heretofore  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  building  a  new  meeting-house.  Such  a  vote,  after  the 
ttiwn  had  so  far  committed  itself,  was  no  doubt  quite  unex- 
pected, and  shows  that  there  was  yet  strong  opposition  to  the 
measure.  In  November  it  was  voted  not  to  choose  a  committee 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  meeeting-house,  and  the  town-clerk 
was  directed  to  deliver  up  the  bonds  of  the  former  committee 
and  return  the  notes  given  for  pews. 

In  December  the  subject  was  again  brought  up,  and  referred 
to  a  committee  of  eleven  persons.  This  committee  made  a 
report  agreeing  substantially  with  the  action  already  taken 
by  the  town,  and  annulled  with  reference  to  selling  pews, 
purchasing  land,  locating  the  building,  and  raising  such  sums 
as  should  be  needed  by  taxation.  The  report  was  accepted  hy 
a  vote  of  116  to  50.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1811,  the  town 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  $245  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  Hunt  lot,  receive  a  deed  for  the  same,  and  give  a  note 
of  $1200  in  payment  therefor.  The  committee  to  sell  pews 
were  instructed  to  appraise  them  at  a  rate  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  below  the  appraisal  of  the  previous  year.  This 
committee  reported  in  1812  that  they  had  sold  pews  to  the 
amount  of  $13,008,  and  that  there  remained  unsold  pews  to 
the  value  of  $576.  A  building  committee,  consisting  of 
Joseph  Cook,  Abner  Hunt,  and  Oliver  Pomeroy,  was  chosen 
by  ballot,  and  instructed  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

The  fourth  meeting-house  was  located  partly  on  what  was 
then  a  highway,  and  partly  on  land  purchased  of  Dr.  Hunt. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  houses  from  Pomeroy 's  tavern 
(Warner  House)  to  the  Whitney  building  (Northampton  In- 
stitution for  Savings).  The  house  of  Samuel  and  Eli  King 
was  near  the  intersection  of  Court  and  Gothic  Streets,  but 
farther  down  the  hill.  A  barn  of  Mr.  Hunt  stood  near  the 
highway,  in  the  rear  of  the  old  meeting-house,  and  anotlier, 
belonging  to  Asahel  Pomeroy,  quite  near  it,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  botli  before  locating  tlie  new  liouse.  The 
building  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  stone  meeting- 
house erected  in  1877. 

A  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Peleg  Kingsley,  of  Brattle- 
boro',  to  build  the  house  above  the  foundations  for  $16,000, 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  he  was  put  under 
?:!0,()00  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work.  The 
foundation-stones  were  furnislicd  by  citizens  of  the  town  at  a 
specified  price.  The  dressed  stone  for  the  underpinning  was 
supplied  by  Moses  Burt  and  Pynchon  Bliss,  of  Wilbrahani. 
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The  timber  and  lumber  were  obtained  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  lloated  iu  rafts  down  the  Connecticut  Eiver  to 
the  Hadley  bridge,  thence  transported  to  the  common  near  the 
cemetery  on  Bridge  Street,  where  the  framing  was  done.  The 
foundation  and  stone-work  were  h\id  during  the  summer,  and 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1811,  the  work  of  raising  the  frame 
■was  commenced.  Raising  a  building  in  those  days  was  an  im- 
portant occasion,  and.  of  course,  in  raising  the  meeting-liouse 
the  whole  town  would  be  interested.  The  business  centre  of 
the  village  presented  a  holiday  appearance.  Flip,  the  popular 
beverage  on  such  occasions,  circulated  freely.  Mr.  Asahel 
Pomeroy,  who  kept  the  tavern  afterward  known  as  the  War- 
ner House,  spread  a  table  free  to  all.  A  little  more  than  a 
week  was  occupied  in  raising  the  body  of  the  house.  In  No- 
vember, when  the  building  was  well  under  way,  another  con- 
tract was  made  with  Mr.  Isaac  Damon,  which  superseded  that 
previously  made  with  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Damon  com- 
pleted the  building.  A  few  changes  were  made  relative  to 
finishing  the  interior,  and  the  sum  agreed  upon  with  him  was 
?12,000.  The  cost  of  this  meeting-house  was  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated,  considerably  exceeding  the  archi- 
tect's estimate.  In  1813  a  committee  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  and  report  the  expense  of  the  new  meeting- 
house. This  report  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  payments, 
shows  who  were  employed,  who  furnished  lumber  and  other 
material,  and  the  prices  paid  for  everything.  In  summing  up 
they  reported  -$30-33  as  expended  under  direction  of  the  build- 
ing committee  ;  -S16,0CHJ  paid  Kingsley  and  Damon  ;  §11(39.84 
extras  paid  Damon,  making  the  "whole  cost  of  the  new 
meeting-house  itself,  without  the  land  on  which  the  same  is 
erected,  or  charges  of  the  building  committee  for  their  services, 
S20.223.43.''  Of  this  sum  the  purchasers  of  pews  paid  §13,115  ; 
the  remainder — -§7108.4-3 — was  raised  by  taxation.  To  the 
above  amount  there  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of  §1200  paid  by 
the  town  for  the  land,  and  §740.00  paid  to  the  building  com- 
mittee for  their  services,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the  new- 
structure  §22,173.93. 

The  house  was  completed  within  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
contiact.  and  dedicated  Oct.  28,  1812.  The  dedication  sermon 
was  preached  by  Eev.  Mr.  "Williams,  from  the  text  Genesis 
xxviii.  17:  "  And  he  wa.?  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this 
place !  It  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven.''  The  first  prayer  was  made  by  Eev.  Jos.  Lyman, 
of  Hatfield,  and  the  last  prayer  by  Rev.  David  Parsons,  of 
Amherst.  Although  the  day  was  stormy,  1400  persons  were 
present. 

The  old  and  new  meeting-houses  stood  so  near  each  other 
that  the  bell  was  moved  from  the  old  to  the  new  steeple  by 
means  of  a  scaffold  erected  between  them.  This  was  the  bell 
purchased  in  1700.  It  was  used  till  1824,  when  it  was  acci- 
dentally fractured.  A  new  bell  was  purchased  in  that  year. 
It  weighed  1-500  pounds,  and  was  first  used  Aug.  1, 1824.  The 
old  bell  had  been  in  use  sixty-four  years.  It  had  summoned 
people  to  the  house  of  God  more  than  three  thousand  Sabbaths, 
and  its  solemn  notes  had  been  heard  at  the  burial  of  sixteen 
hundred  jjerson.s.  The  selectmen  obtained  the  bell  of  Mr.  Re- 
vere, of  Boston,  on  trial,  and  the  town  voted  not  to  accept  it, 
but  ordered  another  "of  a  tone  resembling  the  old  one  as  near 
a.s  possible."  In  November  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to 
return  the  new  bell  (now  broken)  to  Mr.  Revere  and  procure 
another.  There  is  no  record  of  the  cost  of  this  bell,  except  that 
in  the  estimate  of  expenses  for  1825  appears  an  item  of  §200 
for  transportation  and  hanging  the  new  bell.  The  parish,  in 
1820,  at  its  first  meeting  after  organization,  to  complete  the 
payments  for  it,  voted  to  raise  §200. 

In  1812  a  new  clock  was  purchased,  the  expense  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  .sale  of  the  old  meeting-house,  or  of  the  five  un- 
sold pews  in  the  new  one.  For  sixty  years  this  clock  did  ex- 
cellent service.  In  1872  a  new  one  was  purchased  by  the 
town  and  plawsd  higher  in  the  steeple,  in  order  to  show  four 


instead  of  three  faces.  To  accomplish  this  the  bell  was  carried 
higher  up  and  the  steeple  strengthened.  The  cost  of  the  new 
clock,  including  the  expense  of  changes  in  the  steeple,  was 
§1200. 

Our  fathers  were  compelled  to  listen  to  their  Sunday  sermons 
in  the  cold.  No  heat  was  to  be  had  in  the  meeting-house  ex- 
cept what  was  alForded  by  small  stoves,  containing  a  handful  of 
glowing  coals,  used  by  the  women  for  warming  their  feet.  In 
1820,  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presented  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  Avith  "two  large  and  valuable  church  stoves." 

Church  music  in  early  times  was  congregational.  The 
singers  were  scattered  throughout  the  congregation,  the  pitch 
was  given  by  a  chosen  leader,  and  all  joined  in  the  singing. 
Choirs  were  afterward  formed,  the  young  of  both  sexes  con- 
sidering it  quite  an  honor  to  become  members.  In  1816  the 
selectmen  recommended  the  formation  of  a  musical  society  of 
not  less  than  thirty  singers  of  both  sexes,  to  occupy  the  front 
seats  in  the  meeting-house.  Instrumental  music  followed  the 
formation  of  choirs,  the  flute  being  the  first  instrument  used. 
The  first  record  of  town  action  concerning  a  musical  instru- 
ment was  in  1810,  when  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to 
"purchase  the  Bass  Viol  now  in  use  in  public  worship,  pro- 
vided the  expense  do  not  exceed  $15."  In  1823  a  committee 
were  appointed  to  hire  a  bass  viol.  They  reported  that  they 
could  not  hire  the  bass  viol  then  in  use,  but  that  Mr.  White 
would  sell  it  to  the  town  for  §50,  and  the  town  voted  to  pur- 
chase it. 

In  1825  a  tax  of  §1500  was  voted  in  town-meeting  for  the 
support  of  religious  worship.  This  was  the  last  tax  laid  by 
the  town  for  that  purpose.  The  next  year  the  Unitarian  so- 
ciety was  formed,  and  the  first  parish  established.  The  town 
of  Northampton,  from  its  first  vote  to  raise  money,  or  its 
equivalent,  to  pay  Mr.  Mather,  to  its  last  vote  on  that  subject 
in  1825, — a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  with 
exception  of  about  twelve  years,  when  two  precincts  existed, 
— raised  yearly  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient  to  generously  sus- 
tain the  gospel  ministry.  During  that  time  it  built  as  a  town 
four  meeting-houses,  the  fourth,  when  erected,  being  the 
largest  in  this  section  of  the  State.  At  this  time  there  was 
not  in  New  England  another  congregation  so  numerous  as 
that  which  usually  assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  meet- 
ing-house in  this  town.  The  number  frequently  exceeded 
1.500,  and  seldom  fell  below  1200. 

First  Parish. — From  1753,  when  Southampton  was  incor- 
porated, the  town  and  parish  were  identical.  It  became 
necessary,  however,  in  1826,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Society,  to  organize  a  parish.  The 
meeting  for  that  purpose  was  called  under  the  statute  law  of 
the  State,  and  held  at  the  town-hall,  April  3,  1820.  Twelve 
names  were  appended  to  the  application  to  Levi  Lyman,  Esq., 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  meeting. 
These  signers  were  Benj.  Tappan,  Chas.  Starkweather,  Asahel 
Pomeroy,  Timothy  Jewett,  Cecil  Dwight,  Nathan  Storrs,  S. 
Stoddard,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Strong,  William  Clark,  Asahel  Ly- 
man, Oliver  Warner,  and  David  Strong.  The  first  warrant 
was  issued  to  Cecil  Dwight.  Lewis  Strong  was  chosen  Mod- 
erator, D.  S.  Whitney,  Clerk ;  and  from  that  time  the  First 
Parish  of  Northampton  had  a  legal  existence,  and,  of  course, 
became  owner  of  all  the  parochial  and  church  property.  At 
this  first  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  a  present  of  "  18  handsome  lamps,  to 
be  placed  and  used  in  the  meeting-house."  These  lamps  were 
in  use  till  gas  was  introduced,  in  1857. 

The  subject  of  procuring  a  parsonage  came  up  in  1829,  but 
no  action  was  taken  till  1830,  when  the  homestead  on  Bridge 
Street,  since  used  for  that  purpose,  was  purchased  for  §2-500. 
A  new  parsonage  was  erected  in  1807.  The  old  house  was 
sold  and  removed  to  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  Lincoln 
Avenue,  and  the  new  one  built  upon  its  site.  The  cost  of  the 
new  building  was  §8300. 
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I'lifisli-MU'cliiii^'s  were  held  ill  llic  1 1 i\v ii-hnl I  ajiil  rclii^'iolis 
iiii!i!tiiii;'s  ill  the  cliin'cli  prc'vious  to  IHI'J.  In  IH-lO  tlio  jmrisli 
voted  to  imilii  with  tlio  Cciiiti'o  School  District  in  tho  erection 
(if  II  l)iiil(liiii;'  to  ho  used  jdiiitly  liir  schools  niid  for  jiarish  pur- 
pos(^s.  The  vestry  was  built  in  1811,  and  (irst  occupied  for  the 
annual  meeting  in  1HI2.  The  ]mrisli  paid  its  proportion  of 
tlu)  cost  l>y  the  sale  of  jiews  in  the  church,  the  amount  of  such 
sales,  ill  ISlI,  rciiehiiii;'  $1450.  1'his  bulklinjf  is  now  occupied 
by  the  (l<i::<ilc  <iiiil.  (hiiricr  newspaper  us  a  printing-office. 
During  its  joint  ownership  the  parish  occupied  the  basement 
and  the  scbools  were  in  the  upper  rooms.  The  arrangement 
was  satisfactory  to  all  parties  till  1850,  when  the  decision  was 
reached  to  build  a  chapel.  Efforts  had  been  previously  made  by 
both  owners  to  buy  or  sell,  but  without  success.  The  parish  sold 
its  right  in  the  building  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Williston  for  $800,  raised 
iflGOO  by  taxation,  and  Mr.  Williston  contributed  $2250  more, 
making  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  chapel  $4(150.  It  was  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house,  witla  entrance  tower  at  its 
east  end.  A  narrow  road,  a  continuation  of  Court  Street,  sep- 
arated it  from  the  meeting-house.  Mr.  Williston  subsequently 
purchased  of  the  school  district  its  part  of  the  old  building  and 
sold  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Gazette  and  Courier.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  meeting-house  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  the  chapel,  and  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Porter  Under- 
wood, of  Holyoke,  for  $405.  He  moved  it  to  his  lot  adjoining 
the  parish  lands,  encased  it  with  brick,  and  converted  it  into 
a  public  hall. 

The  subject  of  purchasing  a  church  organ  was  first  agitated 
in  1832.  For  fourteen  years  the  matter  was  frequently  before 
the  parish,  and  various  votes  are  on  record  concerning  it.  The 
final  decision  to  purchase  was  not  reached  till  1856,  when  the 
sum  of  .$3100  was  appropriated  for  that  object.  A  contract 
was  made  with  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Westtield,  and  a  very  fine  in- 
strument— at  that  time  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  part  of  the 
State — was  put  into  the  meeting-house. 

The  meeting-house  remained  without  much  alteration  for 
thirty-six  years.  At  a  meeting  held  June  27,  1848,  the  parish 
voted  to  alter  the  pews  and  repaint  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
This^ouse  differed  from  its  predecessors  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  pews.  The  old  square  pew  was  discarded  and  the  long 
and  narrow  slip  substituted;  but  the  old-fasliioned,  upright 
back  was  retained.  In  carrying  out  this  vote,  the  entire  in- 
terior of  the  house  was  remodeled  and  the  pews  modernized. 
The  expense  of  changing  the  pews  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
John  Tappan,  of  Boston.  In  1850,  Mr.  Eliphalet  Williams 
presented  to  the  parish  an  elegant  chandelier.  Seven  years 
afterward  gas  was  put  into  the  meeting-house  and  the  chan- 
delier refitted  for  its  use.  Stoves  were  used  for  heating  the 
house  till  1852,  when  two  furnaces  were  purchased,  Mr. 
Eliphalet  Williams  contributing  $200  toward  the  expense. 
In  1860  extensive  repairs  were  made.  Slates  were  substituted 
for  shingles  upon  the  roof,  the  walls  were  frescoed,  the  interior 
repainted,  and  the  pulpit  lowered  three  feet.  Originallj^  the 
pulpit  was  quite  high,  approached  by  narrow,  circular  stairs 
from  each  side.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  $2000. 
No  change  of  importance  was  afterward  made  in  the  building. 
Hon.  Eliphalet  Williams,  son  of  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  who 
died  in  1874,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $5000  to  the  parish  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  its  debt.  This  debt  had  been  incurred 
mainly  for  building  the  new  parsonage. 

The  parish  for  many  years  followed  in  the  accustomed  way 
of  taxing  the  members  for  its  expenses.  New  societies  were 
formed  and  its  numbers  reduced.  At  last  this  method  of  tax- 
ation became  burdensome,  and,  as  in  all  religious  societies, 
the  question  of  ways  and  means  became  more  and  more  per- 
plexing. The  pews  in  the  meeting-house  were  mostly  owned 
by  individuals,  some  of  them  not  members  of  the  parish. 
From  taxation  of  property  to  taxation  of  pews  was  but  a  step. 
Both  were  tried,  and  neither  proved  satisfactory.  Then  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  assessments  was  adopted,  in  which  each  meni- 


liiT  naijicil  the  sum  iipoij  which  he  was  willing  In  tie  taxed, 
based  iijiou  th(!  ]ilc(lge  of  a  ci'rtain  amount  in  the  aggregate. 
This  system  worked  wfdl  for  a  few  yeuirs,  but  llnaliy  it  was 
found  ditricult  to  obtain  the  requisite  aggregate,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  p(^ws  was  again  resorted  to.  Measurers  w(!re  in  progress 
for  the  purchase  of  the  jmws  by  tin;  parish  for  jiurposes  of 
rental,  when  th(!  fire  occurred. 

Dcxtrac.litiii.  of  the  Fourth  Meeting-lIoiiHe. — Tliis  meeting- 
house,— known  as  the  "  Old  Church"  far  and  near, — celebrated 
in  all  this  region  for  its  bold  front  and  fine  proportions,  was 
100  by  76  feet  in  dimensions.  The  steeple  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  was  about  140  feet  in  lieight.  After  the  repairs  in 
1848  it  contained  147  pews  on  the  lower  floor  capable  of 
seating  six  persons  each,  and  88  in  the  gallery,  giving  it  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  1000.  Ten  pews  were  at  different 
times  removed  to  inake  room  for  stoves,  furnaces,  and  the 
organ. 

This  building,  after  serving  town  and  parish  as  a  place  of 
worship  sixty-four  years,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  27,  1876.  The  fire  originated  near 
the  gas-meter,  and  is  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  work- 
men who  had  been  making  repairs  upon  it  during  the  day. 
The  flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  soon  enveloping 
the  steeple.  Many  eyes  watched  their  progress  with  painful 
interest.  It  was  feared  that  the  steeple  would  fiill  outward, 
in  which  event  damage  to  some  other  building  was  sure  to 
follow.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fire  burned  out  the  sup- 
ports, and  the  spire  fell  back  upon  the  burning  mass.  The 
fire  caught  at  half-past  five,  and  the  steeple  fell  at  fifteen  min- 
utes past  six  o'clock.  The  house  was  partially  cleared  of  its 
movable  contents.  The  pulpit  furniture,  nearly  all  the  car- 
pets in  the  aisles,  the  Sunday-school  library,  the  cabinet-organ, 
and  about  half  the  cushions  were  saved.  During  the  confla- 
gration the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  to  this  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance may  be  attributed  the  safety  of  the  chapel  and  ad- 
joining property.  The  meeting-house  and  contents  were 
insured  for  $27,500.  The  clock,  owned  by  the  town,  was 
insured  for  $1000. 

Tlie  Ministers. — Nine  of  the  thirteen  pastors  who  have  been 
settled  since  the  church  was  established  preached  in  this  meet- 
ing-house,— Solomon  Williams,  who  was  the  pastor  when  it 
was  built ;  Mark  Tucker,  from  1824  to  1827  ;  I.  S.  Spencer, 
from  1828  to  1832 ;  Joseph  Penny,  from  1833  to  1835 ;  Chas. 
Wiley,  from  1837  to  1845  ;  E.  G.  Swift,  from  1845  to  1851 ; 
J.  P.  Cleaveland,  from  1853  to  1855;  Zachary  Eddy,  from 
1858  to  1807 ;  William  S.  Lcavitt,  from  1867  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1828,  when  Mr.  Tucker  was  dismissed,  the  parish  ex- 
tended a  call  to  Kev.  John  Wheeler,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  to 
become  colleague  with  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Wheeler  declined, 
and  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer  was  installed.  After  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Penny,  in  1836,  Rev.  Mr.  Condit  and  Rev.  Mr.  Childs, 
of  Pittsford,  Vt.,  were  invited,  but  declined,  and  Rev.  Chas. 
Wiley  was  settled.  In  1845,  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Wiley, 
the  parish  voted  to  invite  Rev.  W^alter  Clark,  of  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  to  become  its  pastor.  He  declined,  and  Rev.  E.  G. 
Swift,  of  Chillieothe,  0.,  was  called.  In  1852,  after  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Swift,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Cady,  of  Westborough,  was 
invited  to  a  settlement.  He  did  not  accept,  and  in  1853  Rev. 
Dr.  Cleaveland,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  installed.  Since 
1845  the  salary  had  been  $1000  ;  in  1853  it  was  raised  to  $1350. 
Dr.  Cleaveland  was  dismissed  in  1855,  and  in  1856  Rev.  Oliver 
E.  Daggett,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  $1500.  Dr.  Daggett  declined,  and 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  Rev.  E.  B.  Foster,  of  Lowell, 
and  in  1857  to  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Karr,  of  Brooklyn.  Both  de- 
clined, and  in  1858  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  of  Birmingham, 
Conn.,  was  installed.  In  1860,  $500  were  added  to  the  salary 
of  the  pastor,  nuiking  it  $2000.  In  1867,  Rev.  William  S. 
Lcavitt,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  installed,  and  in  1808  the 
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salary  was  increased  to  552500.  In  1876,  Mr.  Leavitt  volun- 
tarily relinquished  $-500  of  his  salary,  and  it  has  remained  at 
$2000  to  the  present  time.  Annexed  arc  sketches  of  the  sev- 
eral pastors  who  have  officiated  since  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

'Rev.  Mark  Tucker,  D.D.,  was  born  at  "Whitestown, 
ZS".  T.,  June  7,  1795.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1814, 
studied  theology  under  President  Xott,  and  was  ordained  at 
Stillwater,  Jf.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1817.  As  has  already  been  narrated, 
Mr.  Tucker  was  invited  to  become  colleague  pastor  with  Mr. 
Williams  in  1824,  and  installed  March  10th  of  that  year.  At 
the  installation  services  Eev.  Mr.  Hale,  of  "Westhampton, 
made  the  introductory  prayer ;  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  president  of 
Union  College,  preached  the  sermon  from  2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  made  the  installing  prayer;  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  senior  pastor,  gave  the  charge ;  Rev.  Mr.  W^is- 
ne^,  of  Boston,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  and  Rev. 
M.  Williston,  of  Easthampton,  made  the  concluding  prayer. 
The  town  voted  §-500  toward  removing  his  family,  and  gave 
him  a  salary  of  >51000.  The  controversy  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Unitarian  Society  commenced  when 
Mr.  Tucker  was  settled,  and  culminated  soon  after  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  society.  Mr.  Tucker,  it  seems,  gave 
offense  in  not  inviting  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Springfield,  to 
otfieiate  after  the  latter  had  made  proposals  to  him.  Dr. 
Tucker  was  dismissed  Aug.  16,  1827,  after  a  ministry  of  three 
years.  Oct.  31,  1827,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  His  labors  there 
were  blessed  by  the  conversion  of  hundreds.  He  remained  at 
Troy  till  1837,  when,  declining  a  call  to  the  Park  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  he  became  colleague  pastor  with  Rev. 
James  Wilson  over  the  Beneficent  Church,  Providence,  E.  I., 
and  was  installed  June  30th  of  that  year.  He  was  dismissed 
Sept.  24,  1845.  During  this  time  237  were  added  to  the 
church.  He  was  installed  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  15, 
1845;  dismissed  March  24,  1856.  April  15,  1857,  he  was  in- 
stalled over  a  church  in  Yernon,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  being  dismissed  April  1,  1863.  He  lived  at  Elling- 
ton and  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  without  charge  until  1865, 
when  he  returned  to  Weathersfield,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  19,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wil- 
liams College  in  1831. 

Rev.  Ichabod  S.  Spzxcer,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Rupert,  Vt., 
July  23,  1798,  studied  at  Salem  Academy,  and  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1822.  While  teaching  school  at  Schenectady 
and  Canandaigua,  X.  Y.,  he  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Andrew  Yates,  of  Union  College.  He  was 
first  settled  in  the  ministry  in  this  town  as  colleague  with  Mr. 
Williams,  Sept.  11,  1828.  Here  he  remained  but  three  and 
one-half  years,  but  tis  labors  were  abundantly  rewarded,  200 
persons  having  been  added  to  the  church  during  that  time. 
In  February,  1832,  he  asked  a  dismission,  which  was  granted 
with  reluctance  by  the  church  and  society,  and  his  connection 
with  it  was  dissolved  March  12,  1832.  He  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  .same  year,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Xov.  23,  1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  published 
two  volumes  of  pastoral  sketches,  which  were  quite  popular. 
In  1855  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  with  portrait 
and  sketch  of  his  life,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood. 

Ret.  Joseph  Pesxy,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1790, 
educated  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1819.  He  resided  a  brief  time  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  was 
in-stalled  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester, 
2s.  Y.,  April  3,  1822.  After  a  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  he 
was  dismissed  April  16,  1833.  He  was  installed  here  June  5, 
1833,  and  dismissed  Xov.  23,  1835.  After  leaving  this  town 
he  became  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  four  years.    Afterward,  after  temporarily 


residing  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  he 
returned  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  22,  1860, 
aged  seventy.  He  re?eived  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Union 
College  in  1831. 

Rev.  Chas.  Wiley,  D.D.,  was  born  in  New  York.  He 
studied  at  Nassau  Hall,  from  which  institution  he  received 
his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1846;  was  settled  in  Northampton  in 
1837,  where  he  remained  till  1845.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  to  1850. 
Afterward  he  was  employed  as  teacher  in  Milwaukee,  in  1857; 
was  at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  from  1858  to  1859  ;  as  stated  sup- 
ply at  Lafiiyette,  Ind.,  in  1859;  was  installed  pastor  over  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  and  remained 
there  till  1865,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, mainly  at  Orange,  N.  Y.,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1877. 

Rev.  E.  Y.  Swift  was  born  at  Fairfax,  Vt.,  Jan.  16,  1815, 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1839,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1842.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
preached  for  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  for  about  eigliteen  months.  He  was  installed  pastor  over 
the  First  Church  in  this  town  Nov.  19,  1845,  and  dismissed 
Sept.  22,  1851.  At  the  close  of  a  pastorate  of  about  six  years 
he  removed  in  the  fall  of  1851  to  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  where 
he  officiated  as  pastor  for  a  little  more  than  six  years.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  about  four 
and  a  half  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about  six 
years.  He  was  afterward  settled  at  Denmark,  Iowa,  where  he 
still  resides,  having  entered  upon  the  tenth  year  of  his  ministry 
there. 

Rev.  John  P.  Cleaveland,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Byefield, 
Mass.,  July  19,  1799,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1821, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1827, 
and  dismissed  April  1,  1834.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  June  15,  1835,  to  Nov. 
1,  1838;  president  elect  of  Marshall  College,  Michigan,  and 
partially  acting  pastor  there,  from  Nov.  1,  1838,  to  Nov.  1, 
1843.  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  Jan.  10,  1844,  to  Jan.  20,  1846,  and  pastor  of  the 
Beneficent  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  April  22,  1846,  to 
March  30,  1853.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  this  town  April  20,  1853,  and  dismissed  July  11,  1855;  pas- 
tor of  Appleton  Street  Church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  from  Oct.  2, 
1855,  to  Jan.  15,  1862,  and  chaplain  of  the  30th  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  from  January  to  Augvist,  in  1802. 
He  acted  as  stated  supply  at  Park  Street  and  Salem  Street 
Churches,  Boston,  from  Aug.  1,  1863,  to  July  1,  1864.  After 
that  he  was  at  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  from  Jan.  1,  1865,  to  June 
7,  1867,  and  at  Belleriea,  Mass.,  from  1867  to  1869.  He  re- 
sided, without  charge,  first  at  Ipswich,  and  afterward  at  New- 
buryport,  till  his  death  at  the  latter  place,  March  7, 1873,  aged 
seventy-three.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  character  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery.  He  gained 
many  warm  friends  while  a  resident  of  this  town. 

Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.D. — Dr.  Eddy  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Vt.,  Dec.  19,  1815.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Eddy,  and  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Rev.  William  Eddy, 
vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  England,  1589-1616.  From  the 
age  of  two  years  he  resided  in  Western  New  York.  His 
education  was  private,  irregular,  defective.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  (Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian) Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ordained  by  that 
body  in  1835.  For  several  years  he  acted  as  home  missionary 
in  Western  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  from  1850  to 
1855 ;  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Birmingham  from 
1855  to  1857  ;  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Northamp- 
ton, from  1857  to  1867 ;  of  the  Reformed  "  Church  on  the 
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Jlci-lits,"  IJrooklyii,  iVoiii  1807  to  1871 ;  of  tlio  Central 
Cliiirch  ill  Cliclscii  IVoiii  1871  to  187!!;  liiis  l)0(>n  ]mHlor  since 
187.")  ol'  liic^  l''irsl,  ( iongrcgatioiiiil  (!tiurcli,  Ddi'dil,  Mich. 
The  honoi'ury  (h'gree  of  A.M.  wiis  conferred  ujioii  him  hy 
l{i'()\vn  University,  and  that  of  D.D.  by  "Williams  College. 
JJcsiile.s  many  occasional  sermons  and  pnmplilets,  he  pub- 
lished, in  18(!8,  "  Immaniicl,  or-  IIh;  Life  of  Jesus  Christ." 
lie  was  the  pi-incipal  compiler  unci  editor  of  "Hymns  of  the 
Church"  ( itel'ornicd),  ]80i»,  and  was  nssociatod  with  Drs. 
Hitchcock  and  Sehatl"  in  preparing  "Hymns  and  Songs  of 
Praise,"  1873.  In  1877  he  was  selected  to  preach  tlio  annual 
sermon  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  dis- 
course, "The  Evangelization  of  our  Country,"  was  preached 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  May  6th,  was  afterward  printed, 
and  has  had  a  very  large  circulation.  The  same  year  he 
preached  the  opening  sermon  of  the  National  Triennial  Coun- 
cil, which  was  ordered  printed. 

liisv.  William  S.  Leavitt. — Mr.  Leavitt  was  born  at 
Putney,  Vt.,  in  1822.  Graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1840. 
Studied  law  in  New  York  one  year.  Afterward  studied 
theology  four  years,  mainly  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City.  Oi-dained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Eliot 
Church,  Newton,  Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1845.  In  November,  1853, 
he  was  dismissed  to  accept  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  installed  there  the  same 
month.  He  was  dismissed  in  April,  1867,  to  accept  the  call  of 
the  First  Parish  and  Church  in  Northampton,  and  was  in- 
stalled here  April  30th  of  that  year.  Mr.  Leavitt  is  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  of  New  York,  and  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon. 

Fifth  Meeting-House. — In  July,  1876,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  destruction  of  its  meeting-house,  the  parish 
was  called  together,  and  voted  unanimously  to  rebuild  upon 
the  old  site,  either  of  stone  or  brick,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$50,000.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  procure 
plans.  Proposals  were  invited  from  architects,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August  twenty-seven  plans  were  presented.  Four  of 
these  were  recommended  to  the  parish,  but  it  was  found  that 
none  of  them  could  be  built  for  the  sum  named,  and  a  build- 
ing committee  of  five  persons  was  chosen,  with  full  power  to 
act  in  the  matter,  being  restricted  only  as  to  cost.  A  com- 
mittee to  solicit  subscriptions  as  well  as  a  finance  committee 
were  appointed,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  include  bell,  organ, 
furniture,  heating  apparatus,  and  architect's  commission  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  building, — !}!50,000.  In  accordance 
with  a  petition  authorized  by  the  parish,  the  county  commis- 
sioners discontinued  the  road  between  the  old  meeting-house 
and  chapel.  The  latter  was  sold  and  moved  away,  as  previ- 
ously stated.  The  building  committee  consisted  of  J.  S. 
Lathrop,  H.  K.  W.  Dickinson,  Webster  Herrick,  Eev.  L.  C. 
Seelye,  and  H.  E.  Hinckley. 

This  committee  engaged  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Stearns,  of 
Boston,  to  make  the  plans  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  committee  intimated  to  them  what  was  wanted, 
and  the  architects  elaborated  the  design  and  perfected  the 
building  that  to-day  adorns  the  village  with  its  graceful  pro- 
portions and  elegant  interior.  In  general  style  it  is  Gothic, 
the  break  in  the  roof  and  the  dormer  windows  giving  all  the 
effect  of  the  clerestory,  and  at  a  much  less  cost.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  constructed  entirely  of  stone,  with  slate  roof. 
The  foundations  are  of  granite,  and  above  the  water-table  the 
walls  are  of  Longmeadow  brown  stone,  ashler  work  on  hori- 
zontal beds.  The  tower  and  spire  are  built  from  foundation 
to  apex  entirely  of  stone.  The  walls  are  backed  by  eighteen 
inches  of  brick  throughout,  and  the  tower,  in  its  lower  story, 
has  a  backing  of  three  feet  of  brick.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Johnson,  of  Springfield,  who  com- 
menced work  on  the  1st  of  May,  1877,  and  completed  tho 
house  April  20,  1878.  The  building  was  located  on  the  site 
of  its  predecessor,  but  ten  feet  farther  back  from  the  street. 


The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  the  usual  ceremonies  on  tiie 
12th  of  July,  1877.  It  consists  of  a  block  of  brownstone 
(uken  IVom  a  corner  of  tho  meeting-house  destroyed  in  1870, 
and  heneatli  it  was  deposited  a  box  containing  sundry  docu- 
ments appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  day  chosen  was  most 
suitable,  as  it  was  on  the  12th  of  July,  1601,  two  luindred  and 
si.xteen  years  previous,  that  the  town  of  Norlhani])ton  voted 
to  erect  its  second  meeting-house. 

Tho  now  house  extends  70  feet  on  Main  Street  by  113  on 
Centre,  with  a  chapel  35  by  70  feet  adjoining  it  in  the  rear. 
Tho  edifice  faces  the  south,  with  a  tower  at  the  southeastern 
corner.  The  tower  is  18  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  rises  190 
feet  above  the  sidewalk.  The  main  audience-room  is  104  by 
72  feet,  with  120  pews,  capable  of  seating  six  persons  each. 
The  floor  is  "  bowled,"  rising  two  feet  from  pulpit  to  vestibule, 
and  the  pews  are  placed  on  a  curve,  commencing  on  a  radius 
of  100  feet  and  decreasing  as  they  approach  tho  pulpit.  TJio 
gallery  extends  across  the  front  of  the  building  over  the  vesti- 
bule, and  contains  20  pews.  About  1000  persons  can  be  seated 
comfortably  within  the  audienco-room.  The  preacher's  plat- 
form, with  desk,  is  at  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  rising  three 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  whole  interior  of  the  meeting-house 
is  handsomely  finished  in  ash.  Directly  back  of  the  pulpit  is 
the  organ,  which  presents  a  full  front  of  displayed  pipes  finely 
decorated.  It  has  2126  pipes,  with  a  full  variety  of  stops. 
The  choir-gallery  has  accommodations  for  about  20  persons, 
and  is  about  one  foot  higher  than  the  pulpit-platform.  The 
building  is  lighted  by  gas,  requiring  350  burners.  The  bell 
weighs  3179  pounds,  and  is  upon  the  key  of  D.  The  clock  is 
one  of  the  best  that  modern  science  afibrds,  and  was  put  in  by 
the  town. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  bell,  was  $62,900.  The  sum  of  |51,000  was  appro- 
priated by  the  parish  for  building  and  heating  apparatus.  The 
committee  expended  for  these  purposes  ?-50,900,  or  §100  less 
than  the  appropriation.  The  whole  sum  has  been  raised  by 
private  eftbrt,  with  the  exception  of  §27,250  received  from 
insurance.  The  full  amount  was  provided  before  the  building 
was  dedicated. 

The  tirst  service  in  the  new  meeting-house  was  held  on 
Sunday  morning.  May  5,  1878.  It  had  been  intended  that 
the  communion  should  be  the  first  service  held  in  it,  but  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary  that  the  exercises  should  be 
mainly  financial.  After  closing  up  the  building-accounts  as 
far  as  possible,  it  was  found  that  $5000  would  be  needed  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  relieve  the  society  from  the  burden  of 
debt.  Since  the  burning  of  the  meeting-house  the  congrega- 
tion had  occupied  the  town-hall  for  religious  meetings,  and  it 
had  been  determined  to  make  an  eftbrt  to  obtain  the  requisite 
amount  at  the  last  meeting  held  in  the  hall,  on  Sunday,  April 
28th.  That  day,  however,  was  so  stormy  and  the  attendance  so 
small  that  the  matter  was  postponed.  Hence  it  was  brought 
up  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  new  house  of  worship.  Appro- 
priate remarks  were  made  by  the  pastor  and  various  members 
of  the  congregation.  Subscription-papers  were  circulated, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  was  announced  that  the  desired  amount 
had  been  pledged. 

Tho  dedication  services  were  hold  on  Sunday  evening.  May 
5th.  The  house  was  crowded,  every  pew  was  closely  packed, 
the  aisles  were  filled  with  chairs,  and  many  persons  were 
standing  about  the  doors  in  the  vestibule.  The  audience 
numbered  at  least  1500  persons.  The  pastors  of  the  Edwards, 
Unitarian,  Baptist,  and  Florence  Congregational  Churches 
occupied  seats  upon  the  platform.  The  exercises  were  opened 
by  a  voluntary  upon  the  organ  by  J.  L.  Warriner,  followed 
by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology  by  the  choir  and  the  audi- 
ence. The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Bcv.  C.  B.  Ferry, 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  ;  a  select  passage  of  Scripture 
was  read  by  liov.  Gordon  Hall,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Edwards 
Church  ;  the  anthem,  "  Te  Dcum  Laudamus,"  was  announced 
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by  Rev.  Xr.  Jeft'erson,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
liuelv  rendered  by  the  choir ;  a  statement  from  the  building- 
committee  was  read  by  President  Seelye,  of  Smith  College ; 
the  choir  then  sang  the  sentence,  "The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
temple;"  prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  E.  G.  Cobb,  pastor  of 
the  Florence  Congregational  Church ;  an  anthem  was  then 
sung  by  the  choir;  then  followed  the  dedication  sermon,  by 
Eev.  "Wm.  S.  Leavitt,  pastor  of  the  church;  the  dedication 
anthem  was  rendered  by  the  choir ;  the  prayer  of  dedication 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leavitt;  the  hymn,  "Jesus  shall 
reign  where'er  the  sun,  "  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  whole  closed  by  the  benediction,  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Hall. 

The  meeting-house  was  dedicated  before  the  grading  was 
completed  or  the  walks  laid  about  it.  The  parish  accordingly 
voted  in  1878  to  appropriate  §1700  for  grading,  curbing, 
fencing,  and  laying  walks,  and  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpose.  This  work  was  accomplished  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  for  a  trifle  less  than  the  appropriation  ;  thus  com- 
pleting the  whole  and  finishing  the  meeting-house  within 
and  without  for  the  sum  of -S61,532.  The  building  as  a  whole 
gives  general  satisfaction.  It  is  a  spacious,  commodious,  ele- 
gant structure,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the 
more  costly  church  edifices  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
parish  is  to  be  especially  congratulated  upon  obtaining  so  fine 
an  edifice  at  such  a  reasonable  cost,  and,  more  than  all,  that 
it  has  been  wholly  paid  for.  The  entire  work  has  been  cai-ried 
through,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  accident  to  any  per- 
son connected  with  it. 

Other  Churches. — Six  churches  have  been  organized  by 
members  from  the  First  Church  since  its  formation.  All  the 
churches  in  the  several  towns  that  have  been  incorporated 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  plantation  have  been  off- 
shoots from  this.  The  first,  Southampton,  was  composed  of 
32  members,  who  took  letters  of  dismission  and  recommenda- 
tion for  that  purpose  from  the  First  Church.  It  was  estab- 
lished June,  1743.  The  second,  Westhampton,  was  formed 
by  27  members,  who  were  dismissed  from  this  church  with 
the  design  of  being  organized  into  a  separate  body.  This 
church  was  formed  Sept.  29,  1779.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1785,  47  members  of  the  First  Church,  having  been  regu- 
larly dismissed  for  that  purpose,  in  connection  with  25  mem- 
bers from  other  churches,  organized  a  separate  church  at 
Easthampton.  A  few  members  of  the  First  Church,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  deacons,  together'  with  members  of  other 
churches  in  this  vicinity,  were,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1831, 
organized  into  a  separate  church,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Hamp- 
shire Colony  Church,"  to  be  located  on  the  Bureau  River,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

"When  the  fourth  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1812  many 
members  of  the  church  were  desirous  of  building  two  houses 
of  worship  and  organizing  a  second  Congregational  society. 
The  majoritj',  however,  preferred  the  erection  of  a  large  house, 
■with  the  hope  of  retaining  the  whole  population  under  the 
ministry  of  one  clergyman.  This  expectation,  however,  was 
not  realized,  for  in  1826,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  was  organized.  In  the  summer  of  1831  the 
pari-h  numhiered  about  2800  souls,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
division  became  apparent.  Much  discussion  ensued,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Spencer,  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Williams,  strongly 
urged  the  measure.  In  1832,  37  members  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  First  Church,  were  dismissed  from  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  new  society  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ed- 
wards Church." 

Suriday-school. — The  Sunday-school  was  established  in  1815. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  town-hall,  which  stood 
east  of  the  court-house.  Mrs.  Daniel  Stebbins  was  the  first 
superintendent,  and  for  many  years  there  were  none  but  lady 
teachers.  The  school  was  held  only  in  the  summer,  and  was 
cornpofeed  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  twelve  years  old  and  under. 
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At  the  close  of  the  summer  session  each  scholar  received  as  a 
present  a  small  book.  In  a  few  years  the  school  became  quite 
popular.  It  was  then  reorganized  under  a  male  superinten- 
dent, older  pupils  were  admitted,  and  teachers  of  both  sexes 
employed.  About  the  same  time  the  school  was  transferred 
to  the  meeting-house.  There  are  no  records  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  previous  to  1834  ;  if  any  existed  prior  to  that  date 
they  have  been  lost.  In  1853  the  school  was  reorganized,  and 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted.  It  was  then  named  the 
"Sabbath-school  Society  of  the  First  Parish."  A  library 
has  been  connected  with  the  school  for  many  years,  though 
the  date  of  its  commencement  is  not  known.  The  parish 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  and  it  now 
numbers,  804  volumes.  In  1858  there  were  315  members,  with 
41  teachers,  in  the  school.  During  the  year  1878  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  was  275,  and  the  number  of  teachers  31. 

The  officers  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year  are  Deacon 
Geo.  L.  Wright,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Butler  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Searl,  Assistant  Superintendents;  J.  H.  Searl,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  ;  E.  P.  Copeland,  Librarian  and  Chorister ; 
Deacon  Daniel  Kingsley,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Butler,  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Searl,  Directors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elders  and  deacons  since  the 
organization  of  the  church  : 

Ekkrs. — John  Strong,  Preserved  Clapp,  Ebenezer  Strong. 

Deacons. — William  Holton,  Thomas  Hanchett,*  Medad 
Pome.roy,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Nathaniel  Phelps,  John  Clark, 
Thomas  Sheldon,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Samuel  Allen,  John 
Clark,  Noah  Cook,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Stephen  Wright, f 
Ebenezer  Hunt,  Supply  Kingsley,  John  Hawley,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  Aaron  Cook,  Josiah  Clark,  Elijah  Clark,  Moses  Kings- 
ley, J  Enos  Wright,  Solomon  Allen, |  Israel  Clark,  Luther 
Clark,  Ebenezer  S.  Phelps, ||  Enos  Clark, ||  Eliphalet  Williams, 
Lewis  Strong,^  David  S.  Whitney,  John  P.  Williston,  Aaron 
Breck,  Jared  Clark,  Daniel  Kingsley,  Haynes  K.  Stark- 
weather,** Charles  B.  Kinsgley,  W.  P.  Strickland,  Wm.  H. 
Nowell,  Geo.  L.  Wright. 

The  number  of  church  members,  July,  1677,  was  76;  Sep- 
tember, 1706,  93;  November,  1736,  620;  January,  1832,  728; 
April,  1843,  515;  June,  1860,  485;  May,  1866,  508;  April, 
1875,  421. 

THE  EDWAKDS  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON, 

originated  from  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  evangelical 
religion  in  the  town.  Its  originators  were  urged  by  two  suc- 
cessive pastors  of  the  First  Church  to  commence  this  enterprise 
as  a  matter  of  duty.  The  town  was  growing,  the  parish  church 
had  become  too  large  for  the  care  of  one  pastor,  and  another 
organization  of  the  same  faith  was  imperatively  demanded. 
Such  was  the  argument  used  to  induce  certain  members  of  the 
First  Church  to  separate  and  form  the  Edwards  Church. 

Accordingly,  93  members  (42  males  and  51  females)  applied 
for  letters  of  dismission,  which  were  granted  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  and  they  were  organized  into  a  church  by  a  council  con- 
vened Jan.  29,  1833,  of  which  council  Eev.  Solomon  Williams, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Northampton,  President  Hum- 
phrey, of  Amherst  College,  and  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  were 
members.  The  name  Edwards  Church  was  adopted  in  mem- 
ory of  the  distinguished  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  preaching 
and  theological  writings  gave  fame  to  Northampton  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Edwards  Church  had  erected 
for  their  house  of  worship  a  brick  edifice,  83  feet  in  length  and 
54  in  width,  at  a  cost,  including  site,  of  §13,200.    While  this 


*  Eemoved  to  WestfieW. 

f  Kemoved  to  2d  Precinct,  now  Southampton. 

J  Kemoved  to  Chesterfield  in  1794. 

g  Became  a  minister,  and  removed  to  New  York  in  1804. 

j|  Removed  to  Illinois  in  1831. 

If  Dismissed  to  Edwards  Church. 

**  Removed  to  California  in  1876. 
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WHS  in  priiccss  iif  creel  ion,  llie  new  siieiel  y  were  liintlly  inviled 
Ui  ()ccii]iy  (Ih'  |{a|)1isl  clinreli  eililicc. 

Till!  Eiiwiu'ds  Society  were  iillliclcd  by  the  Iohh  of  tlieir  lujiise 
of  worslii]!,  May  1!),  1870,  wlion  ii  iini  from  ii  burning  biiild- 
insj;  iHljiicent  coniniiniiciitctl  to  it,  and  the  ruin  was  coinplftte. 
llniici'  liie  necessity  of  building;  anew,  llio  society  removed 
from  tlie  corner  of  Main  anil  South  Streets  to  a  location 
fartbcr  west  on  Main  St  reel ,  t'orncr  of  State,  near  to  where 
tin'  coliet;e  building-s  have  since  been  erected.  The  new 
chureli  was  built  in  llomanesque  style,  brick,  with  stone  trim- 
minus,  containing  an  audience-room  72  feet  by  04,  36  feet  in 
height,  capable  of  seating  040  persons.  In  the  rear  of  the  au- 
dience-room, and  on  the  same  level,  is  the  chapel,  30  feet  by 
04,  and  15  in  height,  over  which  are  spacious  and  commodious 
parlors  and  other  rooms  for  social  purposes.  The  church  is 
surmounted  by  a  spiie  184  feet  in  lieight.  The  tower  on  the 
corner  is,  at  the  base,  24  feet  square,  and  in  the  second  story 
is  a  room  finished  off  and  frescoed  for  a  pastor's  study.  An 
organ  was  purchased  of  Steer  &  Turner  for  the  audience-room, 
at  an  expense  of  $485Cr.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  com- 
plete, with  furniture,  organ,  etc.,  at  a  time  when  labor  and 
material  were  very  expensive,  was  $82,152. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church  was  liev.  John 
Todd,  D.D.,  afterward  so  well  known  in  his  connection  with 
Pittsfleld,  and  as  an  author  of  books  for  the  young.  Dr. 
Todd's  pastorate  was  from  Jan.  30,  1833,  to  Sept.  26,  1836. 
The  second  pastor  was  Eev.  John  Mitchell,  installed  Dec.  8, 
1836,  and  dismissed  Dec.  20,  1842,  since  deceased.  The  next 
pastor  was  Dr.  E.  P.  Eogers,  installed  May  17,  1843,  and  dis- 
missed Nov.  24,  1846,  at  this  date  (1879)  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
church  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  he  has  min- 
istered many  years.  The  fourth  pastor  was  Dr.  George  E. 
Day,  installed  Jan.  12,  1848,  and  dismissed  May  7,  1851.  Dr. 
Day  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  connected  with  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 
The  present  pastor.  Dr.  Gordon  Hall,  was  installed  June  2, 
1852,  and  is  consequently  near  completing  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  ministry  with  this  people. 

This  church  has  been  favored  with  long  and  useful  deacon- 
ships.  The  oifice  was  held  by  Thomas  Napier  from  1833  to 
1845;  Enos  Clark,  from  1833  to  1864;  James  Hibben,  from 
1834  to  1871  ;  Lewis  S.  Hopkins,  from  1841  to  1865;  Chauncy 
Colton,  from  1847  to  1871  ;  J.  Huntington  Lyman,  from  1864 
to  1877.  The  present  deacons  are  five:  Wm.  H.  Stoddard, 
who  has  held  the  otRce  since  November,  1841 ;  A.  J.  Lincoln, 
since  July,  1864;  S.  E.  Bridgman,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Jones,  and 
George  Tucker,  since  January,  1876. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Bridgman  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school for  fifteen  years.  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  380. 

THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

A  society  for  the  support  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  Northamp- 
ton was  organized  April  30,  1824,  with  11  members.  Pre- 
viously, however,  considerable  missionary  work  had  been 
done  by  Eev.  Mr.  Band,  of  West  Springfield,  and  other  Bap- 
tist clergymen.  As  early  as  1822,  when  there  was  no  Baptist 
church  within  twelve  miles,  Mr.  Benj.  Willard,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  came  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Prom  that  time  he 
made  frequent  visits,  during  which  he  preached  in  different 
neighborhoods,  with  tokens  of  divine  favor.  Many  attended 
upon  his  ministry,  and  several  were  converted  and  united  with 
the  church  in  West  Springfield.  When  they  were  baptized 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  assembled  at  the  river-side,  who 
probably  had  never  witnessed  the  administration  of  gospel 
baptism. 

Nov.  12,  1823,  Mr.  Willard  received  ordination.  The  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  then  the 
only  one  in  tlie  place.  The  next  year — April,  1824 — he  re- 
moved with  l)is  family  to  town.    The  following  winter,  under 


the  smile  of  (i<]d,  tliey  res<irte(l  to  their  Jordan  several  times, 
until  the  number  here  bajjlized  incieased  to  10.  Other  ad- 
ditions from  various  sources  were  nnide  at  diflerent  times,  till 
it  was  consideri^d  ])roper  and  desirable  to  organize  a  Jiaptist 
Church.  For  this  purpose  a  miu-ting  was  ('ailed  April  25, 
1826,  and  there  were  present  12  brethren  and  14  sisters,  mem- 
bers of  I{a]itiHt  churches.  They  ])roceeded  to  adopt  a  decla- 
ration of  faith  and  a  church  covenant,  and  chose  two  brethren 
to  serve  as  deacons.  Appropriate  measures  were  immediately 
inaugurated  to  secure  their  public  recognition  as  a  church. 
Accordingly,  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened  at  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  house  July  20th,  which,  after  careful  examination  of 
their  articles  of  faith  and  covenant,  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
ceive them  into  the  sisterhood  of  the  churches.  The  council 
also,  after  examination,  by  ])rayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands, 
set  apart  J.  Pomeroy  and  E.  Ensign  -to  the  office  of  deacons. 
In  the  first  letter  to  the  Westfield  Association  this  church  re- 
ported 40  constituent  members  and  3  additions, — 1  by  baptism 
and  2  by  letter.    It  asked  for  admission,  and  was  received. 

,In  bringing  up  the  Baptist  cause  in  Northampton  to  this 
state  of  progress,  Mr.  Willard  and  his  associates  encountered 
great  opposition,  not  to  say  persecution.  Instead  of  the  fer- 
vent, hospitable  embrace  of  Christian  love,  they  were  assailed 
by  a  bigoted,  intolerant  spirit  at  every  point,  and  so  strong 
and  formidable  was  the  opposition,  at  times,  it  threatened  the 
extinction  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  the  town.  Their  cause  was 
so  unpopular,  and  its  supporters  treated  with  such  disrespect 
and  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private  houses,  it  was 
difficult  to  gain  in  members  or  pecuniary  means.  No  person 
of  any  considerable  wealth  or  social  standing  dared  to  join 
their  ranks. 

In  1828,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  place  for  worship, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  secure  funds  to  erect  a  meeting- 
house. Several  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  subscriptions 
and  loans  from  friends  abroad,  and  a  building  committee  was 
appointed.  Having  procured  a  site,  they  erected  a  brick 
house  at  a  cost  of  some  $6000,  which  was  dedicated  July  8, 
1829.  A  large  audience  assembled,  14  ministers,  several  of 
whom  participated  in  the  services.  Prof.  Chase,  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  preached  the  sermop. 

In  1830,  14  members  were  received  into  the  church  from 
Amherst,  with  the  understanding  that  they  be  a  branch,  hav- 
ing power  to  receive,  discipline,  and  dismiss  members,  support 
public  worship,  and  administer  the  ordinances,  alM'ays  return- 
ing to  this  church  a  statement  of  their  proceedings  when  de- 
sired. In  1832  these  members  and  others  were  dismissed,  to 
constitute  an  independent  church. 

Mr.  Willard  resigned  his  pastorate  Feb.  25,  1838,  having 
served  the  church  more  or  less  fourteen' years.  During  this 
period  he  was  often  absent,  rendering  missionary  service,  for 
months  at  a  time.  While  he  was  away  the  house  was  seldom 
opened  for  worship.  In  1833  it  was  occupied  nearly  a  year  by 
the  Edwards  Church. 

Just  how  many  accessions  were  made  under  Mr.  Willard's 
ministry  cannot  be  ascertained.  Some  were  added  by  bap- 
tism, and  some  by  letter  and  experience,  so  that  at  one  time 
the  church  numbered  nearly  60.  Subsequently  it  was  re- 
duced by  deaths,  exclusions,  and  dismissions  ;  there  was  seri- 
ous apprehension  of  its  becoming  extinct.  In  1835  it  numbered 
only  30.  For  two  years  after  Mr.  Willard's  resignation  it 
was  pastorless.  During  this  period,  however,  it  was  supplied 
more  or  less  by  dilTerent  ministers. 

In  February,  1840,  Eev.  Abel  Brown,  Jr.,  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  became  pastor,  and  remained  a  year  or  more. 
He  was  characterized  as  a  plain,  bold,  earnest  preacher,  fear- 
lessly assailing  sin  wherever  he  discovered  it,  whether  in 
church  or  state.  On  intemperance  and  slavery  he  took  an  ad- 
vanced position,  and  wielded  a  mighty  influence.  His  per- 
sistent, ett'ectivo  labors  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  that  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  which  has  ever  since 
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prevailed  in  this  town.  A  revival  occurred  during  his  pasto- 
nite,  which  added  much  to  the  pecuniary  and  numerical 
strength  of  the  church.    It  received  24  by  baptism. 

Mr.  Brown  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  "Wm.  M.  Doolittle,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  X.  T.,  who  began  his  labors  here  May  IG, 
1841 ;  but  his  career  was  short.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness, 
Feb.  13,  1842,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  just  at  the 
commencement  of  a  revival.  Six  had  already  been  baptized, 
and  others  were  waiting.  The  sudden,  mysterious  removal  of 
their  pastor  overwhelmed  the  little  struggling  church  in  disap- 
pointment. Mr.  Doolittle  was  a  shining  laborer  of  the  Lord, 
exhibited  singular  evidences  of  future  eminence  and  useful- 
ness. He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  and  as  a  preacher  much  beyond 
the  average.  Though  he  had  labored  here  onl)-  a  short  time, 
he  W!»s  much  beloved  by  the  church,  and  had  gained  public 
confidence  and  respect  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  his  brother,  Rev.  H.  D. 
Doolittle,  under  whose  judicious,  earnest  labors  the  revival 
already  in  progress  increased  in  power.  During  the  joint 
ministry  of  these  brothers  of  nature  and  grace  the  church 
was  greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged.  More  than  fifty 
were  received  by  baptism,  so  that  in  1844  it  numbered  9S ; 
but  many  of  them  were  non-resident.  His  health  failing,  Mr. 
Doolittle  resigned  Sept.  12,  184-5,  after  a  successful  pastorate 
of  more  than  three  years.  Though  less  talented  than  his 
brother,  yet  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  church  and  in  the 
community.  During  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Doolittle,  the 
long-standing  opposition  and  prejudice  against  the  church 
were  very  perceptibly  modified.  Still,  there  were  those  who 
regarded  it  with  disfavor  and  contempt. 

Hitherto  the  church  had  alwajs  been  remarkable  for  its 
oneness  and  harmony,  but,  alas  !  a  new -experience  awaited  it. 
In  an  effort  to  settle  a  pastor  a  serious  difficulty  sprung  up, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  its  dissolution.  Members  became 
so  alienated  and  opposed  to  each  other  that  there  was  little  hope 
of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  by  the  wise  counsel  and 
harmonizing  influence  of  a  neighboring  pastor,  the  difficulty 
was  so  adjusted  that  nearly  all  connected  with  the  church 
resumed  their  walk  with  it,  and  co-operated  in  the  support  of 
the  ministry. 

The  church,  having  been  pastorless  nearly  seven  months, 
extended  a  call  to  Eev.  D.  Crane,  of  Vermont,  which  was  re- 
luctantly accepted.  He  entered  upon  his  work  here  April  1, 
1846,  and  remained  more  than  twelve  years.  At  first  he  had 
little  to  inspire  hope  or  courage ;  the  congregation  and  Sun- 
day-school were  small,  and  there  were  but  two  society  men 
who  could  be  relied  on  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the 
Baptist  ministry.  But  he  labored  on  with  fidelity  and  self- 
sacrificing  zeal.  In  the  early  part  of  his  piastorate  the  appro- 
priations which  had  been  received  from  the  Massachusetts 
Baptist  Convention  for  a  series  of  years  were  discontinued. 
Subsequently,  the  church  and  pastor  were  largely  aided  by  the 
sympathy  and  timely  contributions  of  numerous  friends  in  the 
other  denominations.  During  Mr.  Crane's  ministry  many 
excellent  members  were  lost  by  deaths  and  removals  to  other 
places,  among  thern  the  two  deacons,  who  went  West  with 
their  families.  Four  special  revivals  occurred,  which,  though 
not  remarkable  in  extent  or  power,  were,  nevertheless,  of  in- 
fertimable  value  to  the  church.  To  it  were  added  162, — 79  by 
baptism  and  77  by  letter  and  restoration.  In  the  mean  time 
26  died,  46  were  dismissed  by  letter,  17  excluded  and  dropped, 
leaving  a  gain  of  73. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  expended  in  alterations  and 
repairs  on  their  hoase  of  worship.  $1000  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  church  and  society ;  the  rest  was  raised  outside.  The 
contributions  to  objects  of  benevolence  during  his  pastorate 
averaged  from  §70  to  ^ilOO  per  year.  He  retired,  leaving 
the  church  free  from  debt,  united,  and  prosperous.  His  fare- 
well 8*rrnon  was  preached  June  6,  1858.  While  a  resident 
in  town,  Mr.  Crane  labored  to  promote  its  educational  as  well 


as  its  religious  interests;  was  ten  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  school  committee,  and  for  six  years  was  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools.  He  left  the  town  with  the  confidence  and 
kind  wishes  of  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Crane  was  followed  by  Rev.  D.  Burrows,  of  Chester, 
Yt.,  who  began  his  labors  with  the  church  October,  1858,  and 
closed  them  December,  1859.  There  were  few  accessions 
during  his  short  pastorate,  a  gain  of  only  two.  He  was  es- 
teemed a  good  man,  an  able,  instructive  preacher,  yet  for 
some  reasons  the  church  and  society  failed  to  encourage  and 
sustain  him  in  his  work. 

From  Mr.  Burrows'  resignation  to  May,  1861,  the  church 
had  no  pastor,  but  at  that  date  called  Rev.  E.  Jerome,  who 
immediately  commenced  his  labors  with  them.  He  was  a 
devoted  Christian  worker,  a  sound  preacher,  and  faithful  pas- 
tor. Under  his  ministry  the  church  increased  in  strength 
and  influence,  though  there  was  a  loss  of  members,  occa- 
sioned by  an  unusual  number  of  erasures,  exclusions,  and 
dismissions.  Through  his  efficiency  extensive  alterations 
and  repairs  in  their  meeting-house  were  accomplished.  The 
health  of  his  wife  becoming  impaired,  Mr.  Jerome  resigned 
July,  1861,  to  the  regret  of  all. 

The  next  pastor  was  Eev.  I.  D.  Clark,  who  began  his  min- 
istry with  the  church  November,  1862,  and  continued  it  until 
March,  1866.  In  him  was  a  remarkable  combination  of  ex- 
cellent and  exceptionable  qualities, — singularly  self-confident 
and  strangely  given  to  hyperbole,  a  sagacious  manager  and 
indefatigable  worker,  with  peculiar  eccentricities,  which  gave 
him  notoriety  and  always  drew  him  a  large  audience.  During 
his  pastorate  the  church  edifice,  having  been  damaged  hy  fire, 
was  enlarged  and  neatly  repaired  at  a  cost  of  more  than  §3000, 
and  suitably  rededicated  December,  1864,  by  a  sermon  from 
the  pastor.  Near  the  close  of  his  labors  here  he  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle  in  a  series  of  revival-meetings,  which 
added  70  to  the  church  by  baptism,  which  then  numbered  309, 
146  having  been  received  by  baptism  during  Mr.  Clark's  labors, 
and  a  sufficient  number  by  letter  and  otherwise  to  make  the 
net  gain  180. 

In  April,  1807,  after  an  interval  of  one  year,  Mr.  Clark  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Hunt,  of  Athol,  Mass.  The  late  Dr. 
Ide,  of  Springfield,  preached  the  installation  sermon.  Mr. 
Hunt's  friends  regarded  his  effort  in  the  pulpit  his  strong 
point.  "His  sermons  were  rich  effusions  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture." He  taught  the  people,  and  was  esteemed  a  preacher  of 
uncommon  ability.  His  ministry  here,  however,  was  that  of 
the  sower,  having  baptized  only  three. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  Y.  Swan,  who  began  his 
labors  as  pastor  Jan.  1,  1870.  He  was  regarded  as  an  able 
preacher, — plain,  fearless,  and  earnest,  and  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  congregation  immediately  increased,  and  a  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  the  religious  activity  and  zeal  of  the  church. 
A  revival  of  considerable  power  was  enjoyed  under  his  min- 
istry ;  meetings  were  multiplied,  and  the  pastor  assisted  by 
his  father,  Rev.  I.  Swan,  of  Connecticut.  During  this  pas- 
torate the  church  gained  in  strength  ;  44  were  added  by  bap- 
tism and  21  by  letter  and  experience,  so  that  its  membership 
November,  1872,  when  Mr.  Swan  resigned,  was  333. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Swan  retired,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hiscox,  son 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Hiscox,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  engaged  as  a 
temporary  supply.  He  was  called  to  become  pastor  March, 
1873,  and  was  ordained  the  following  May,  his  father  preach- 
ing the  sermon.  Mr.  Hiscox  was  a  young  man  of  rare  excel- 
lence, liberally  educated,  and  delivered  well-written,  instruct- 
ive sermons.  "  The  church  esteemed  him  very  highly  as  a 
Christian  brother."  Nevertheless,  wanting  fluency  and  ear- 
nestness in  the  pulpit,  he  failed  to  interest  and  attract  the 
people.  His  pastorate  closed  April,  1875,  during  which  five 
were  received  by  baptism  and  seven  by  letter.  In  the  mean 
time  the  membership  of  the  church  was  reduced  by  erasures, 
exclusions,  and  dismissions  to  260. 
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Mr.  Ilisciix  wus  sui'cccili'd  l)y  \\i'V.  A.  W.  .IfU'ci'Sdii,  ol' 
Sdiilh  Hdstdii,  Arcc|iliiiM'  call  of  llii;  cliiii'i'li,  lie  at  once 
lirj;iui  his  liil»)rs  willi  lliciii.  I  iisla  1  lal  inn  .lime,  1H75;  SCl'- 
inon  by  Adiiiiis,  ol'  llolyoUc,.  'I'lio  con^i'cgiition  imme- 
diately iiKTt'ns(Hi.  Tlui  rollovviiif;-  1  )i',coml)ar  a  sciries  of  revival 
iiioctiims  was  suslaiiicil,  in  wliicli  Mr.  Jeft'erson  had  assistunco 
I'roni  m'i<;lil)oriim'  ])ustors.  (lood  was  accoiniilislicd,  Chris- 
tians rcvivi'd,  sinners  eoiiverted,  and  the  young  people's 
prayer-ineel  ini;'  re-eslahlished.  Mr.  .Jett'erson's  resignation 
took  ell'eel.  Aug.  1,  I S78.  While  ho  had  warm  lVi(^nds  and 
wa.s  generally  rc^gai'dud  as  a  devoted  Christian,  anxious  to  do 
good,  he  failed  to  command  a.s  a  preacher  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people.  During  his  pastorate  thirteen  were 
received  by  baptism  and  fifteen  by  letter  and  experience. 
Since  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  labors  the  pulpit  has  been 
supplied  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Crane,  to  whom  the  church  extended 
a  call,  March  16,  1879,  again  to  become  their  pastor.  Having 
accepted  it,  he  returns  to  finish  his  work  in  this  beautiful 
town. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  243.  It  has  had 
twelve  pastors  and  twelve  deacons  ;  nine  of  the  former  and 
nine  of  the  latter  are  still  living. 

THE  tlNlTAEIAN  CHURCH. 

Tlie  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Northampton  was 
organized  on  Feb.  22,  1825,  six  years  svibsequent  to  the 
preaching  of  the  celebrated  sermon  on  "  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity," by  Dr.  Channing,  in  Baltimore, — a  sermon  that  did 
more  than  any  other  agency  to  bring  about  a  separation  of 
the  two  elements  which  had  long  existed  in  all  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  England,  known  as  the  Calvinistic 
and  the  Unitarian,  or  Armenian,  parties.  Fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  in  Northampton,  the  rupture  was  postponed 
several  years  beyond  the  time  when  it  would  naturally  have 
occurred,  owing  to  certain  circumstances  of  a  local  character, 
among  which  was  the  fact  that  the  church  of  the  town  was 
presided  over  by  a  minister  who  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
whom  both  classes  respected  and  loved,  and  for  whom  neither 
party  wished  to  make  trouble  by  taking  the  initiative  in  any 
important  movement  that  would  be  sure  to  break  up  the 
hitherto  harmonious  and  pleasant  relations  that  had  subsisted 
between  members  of  differing  beliefs  in  the  one  and  only 
church  of  the  town. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  the  settlement  of  a  new  and 
young  man  as  colleague  pastor,  the  liberals  felt  that  their 
reasonable  wishes  must  be  fairly  recognized  and  respected. 
What  they  wanted — and  the  utmost  they  at  any  time  de- 
manded— was  that  the  new"  minister  should  occasionally  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  in  their  own  church  the 
preaching  of  views  which  to  them  were  fundamental  in  Chris- 
tianity, by  exchanging  with  neighboring  Unitarian  ministers. 
The  demand  was  not  an  unreasonable  one,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  liberal  party  represented  a  third  part  of  the 
taxable  property  in  the  society  and  embraced  some  of  the 
most  respectable  people  in  the  community,  and  also  that  the 
town,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  passed  the  following 
preamble  and  vote : 

"  Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  members 
of  this  society  whose  religious  sentiments  differ  from  those  of 
their  present  pastor,  but  who  are  desirous  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  unity  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  are  willing  to  concur 
in  the  settlement  of  a  colleague  whose  religious  sentiments 
are  different  from  their  own:  Therefore,  voted,  unanimously, 
that  this  society  are  willing  that  the  colleague  who  may  be 
settled  with  us  in  pursuance  of  the  vote  pa.ssed  in  November 
last  should  exchange  with,  or  invite  to  preach  in  the  desk, 
any  pious  clergyman  of  any  denomination  of  Christians." 

This  vote  was  passed  by  the  town  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  1824.  It  was  afterward  unanimously  voted  in 
the  same  meeting  to  extend  to  Eev.  Mark  Tucker  an  invita- 


lion  (osel,(le  ovi-.v  Hie  society  as  eollengue  pastor  with  I'ev. 
Mr.  Williams.  As  tliis  colleagiu;  pastor  figured  largely  in 
the  (events  which  resulted  finally  in  the  separation,  it  will  ))e 
necessary  to  go  back  and  narrate  somewhat  in  detail  some 
previous  circumstances  in  rcdation  to  the  differences  in  contro- 
versy, in  which  he  was  a  prominent  actor.  Within  a  fort- 
night after  Mr.  Tucker  came  to  town,  some  time  in  the  early 
jiart  of  January,  1824,  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  Judge  Howe, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  church, 
sought  and  secured  a  lengthy  interview  with  the  future  pastor. 
This  gontlcnian  stated  the  fact  to  him  that  "he  differed  from 
him  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  was  desirous  to  avoid  any 
division  in  the  society  ;  but  that  he  and  some  others  had  iriade 
up  their  minds  that  they  would  not  concur  in  the  settlement 
of  any  person  as  a  colleague,  unless  upon  the  principles  of 
Christian  liberty  and  perfect  toleration  ;  that  in  former  years 
it  was  sufficient  that  a  man  was  settled  and  known  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister  (if  his  life  and  conversation  were  such  as  became 
his  station)  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  courtesies  and  civilities 
of  Christian  intercourse  ;  that  for  a  few  years  past  a  different 
course  had  been  pursued  ;  the  clergy  had  assumed  the  right 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  fellow-mortals,  to  institute  a 
scrutiny  into  the  private  sentiments  entertained  by  them,  and 
to  decide  upon  their  correctness.  This  circumstance  had  led 
the  members  of  this  Ministerial  Association  to  refuse  to  make 
any  exchanges  with  neighboring  ministers,  while  Unitarian 
ministers,  of  regular  standing  and  unexceptionable  morals, 
had  been  suffered  to  attend  meeting  here  through  the  day 
without  being  invited  to  preach." 

The  candidate  replied  that  he  had  heard  something  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  existed  hero,  and  expressed  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  course  which  he  had  been  informed  the 
pastor,  Mr.  Williams,  had  pursued  ;  that  he  thought  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  that  he  should 
not  undertake  to  decide  who  were  or  who  were  not  Christians  ; 
that  he  had  long  lived  among  and  had  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations,  but  that  he  had  avoided  all  diffi- 
culty by  putting  them  all  on  the  same  footing.* 

The  candidate  on  this  occasion  stated  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lyman — 
afterward  known  as  Judge  Lyman — that  "he  should  pursue 
such  a  course  here  in  relation  to  invitations  and  exchanges  as 
would  satisfy  the  expectations  of  all." 

On  the  evening  next  previous  to  the  town-meeting  already 
alluded  to,  another  interview  was  held  between  several  of  the 
liberal  party  and  certain  members  of  the  church  who  differed 
with  them,  to  see  if  any  arrangement  could  be  made  on  the 
subject  of  exchanges.  One  gentleman  of  the  latter  party  said 
that  "  he  should  have  no  objection  that  Unitarian  ministers 
who*  should  happen  to  be  here,  and  who  had  not  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  by  their  actions  or  writings,  should  be 
occasionally  invited  to  preach."  To  this  it  was  explicitly 
affirmed  on  the  other  side  that  it  would  be  no  satisfaction 
to  the  liberal  party  to  have  a  Unitarian  minister  occa- 
sionally smuggled  into  the  pulpit;  that  it  was  the  principle 
they  were  contending  for,  and  not  an  idle  ceremony  or  child- 
ish gratification. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  th&  liberal  party,  after 
much  discussion,  secured  in  town-meeting  the  passage  of  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  given  above.  In  the  afternoon  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Tucker  and  in- 
form him  of  the  vote  of  the  town,  extending  to  him  a  call  to 
settle.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  first  road  to  him  the 
vote  of  the  town  in  relation  to  ministerial  exchanges,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  conscientious  scruples  about  carrying 
it  into  execution.  He  replied  that  he  had  none;  that  he  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  vote,  and  was  glad  it  had  been  adopted. 
The  vote  of  . the  town  was  then  communicated  to  him,  e\- 


*  From  "  Stiitonioiit  of  Ifact-s  ii\  Bclatiun  to  tlio  Cull  iiml  Sottloiiiontof  lli^v.  Mr. 
Tucker." 
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tending  to  him  a  call  to  become  the  colleague  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Xotwithstanding  all  the  fair  promises  received  from  the 
newly-elected  pastor,  that  the  vote  of  the  town  relative  to  ex- 
changes should  be  duly  respected  by  him,  various  significant 
events,  subsequent  to  his  settlement,  convinced  the  liberal 
jH^rtiou  of  the  society  that  they  had  really  nothing  to  hope 
from  him  in  that  regard.  They  were  therefore  forced  to  the 
painful  conclusion,  after  employing  all  honorable  means  look- 
ins:  to  an  amicable  composure  of  their  differences  without 
avail,  that  union  between  the  two  parties  on  the  old  basis  was 
no  longer  possible.  The  formation  of  a  new  society  they  felt 
to  be  their  only  honorable  recourse  left.  But  of  course  their 
property  rights  involved  in  the  act  of  separation  must  be  fully 
recognized,  and,  if  possible,  equitably  and  peacefully  adjusted. 

The  second  article  in  the  warrant,  calling  for  a  town-meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  21st  daj'  of  February,  1825,  only  one  day 
previous  to  the  formation  of  this  society,  reads,  "  To  sec  if  the 
town  will  adopt  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  those  persons 
who  are  disappointed  at  the  course  pursued  here  in  relation  to 
ministerial  exchanges,  and  to  pass  such  votes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  their  object."  At  a  certain  stage  in  this  meeting, 
the  question  being  on  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  afore- 
said article,  the  following  vote  was  offered  :  "  Whereas,  our 
numbers  have  greatly  increased  since  we  erected  our  meeting- 
house, and  are  still  increasing  to  such  degree  as  to  render  it 
expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  public  worship, 

'•  And  wherejis,  circumstances  have  occurred  since  the  set- 
tlement of  a  colleague  pastor  which  induced  many  members  of 
this  town  to  form  themselves  into  a  new  society  for  religious 
worship, 

••  Therefore  voted.  That  an  advance-  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  town  to  those  individuals  who  form  themselves  into  a  new 
society,  for  their  interest  in  the  present  meeting-house,  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  their  property  as  set  in  the  valuation 
of  the  present  year."  The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of 
this  motion,  it  was  voted  down. 

A  motion  was  then  made  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  vote, 
which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  also  negatived. 

Xext  a  motion  was  offered  to  grant  to  the  disaffected  the  use 
of  the  meeting-house  six  Sabbaths  in  the  year,  and  this  was 
lost. 

Next  a  motion  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole 
subject  failed  of  an  adoption. 

Thomas  Shepherd  then  submitted  the  following:  "Voted, 
to  choose  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  colleague  pastor  to  see  on 
what  considerations  he  will  ask  for  a  dismission  and  this  was 
not  carried. 

But  the  following  vote,  next  offered  by  a  Mr.  Strong,  was 
carried:  "  Voted,  that  in  case  any  article  or  articles  affecting 
the  character  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  relations  to  this 
society  be  proposed  for  insertion  in  any  future  warrant,  the 
selectmen  be  instructed  to  insert  them,  if  at  all,  in  a  distinct 
warrant  to  be  issued  for  that  purpose."  Thus  completely 
foiled  in  every  attempt,  outvoted,  routed,  and  fairly  driven 
from  the  field,  the  liberal  party  probably  that  same  day  went 
out  in  a  body  from  the  ancient  church  in  the  town,  and  the 
day  following,  the  22d  of  February,  182-5,  they  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  the  great  Father  of  this  country  by  organizing 
themselves  into,  so  giving  birth  to,  the  "Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society  of  Northampton,"  which  should 
forever  stand  for  freedom  of  thought  and  a  common  and  equal 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  that  should  shelter  and  be 
a  home  for  the  new  society — the  simple  but  beautiful  edifice 
that  the  society  still  worshifis  in — was  laid  with  Masonic  cere- 
monies on  Wednesday,  May  25, 1825,  on  which  occasion  prayer 
■was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  afterward  the  pastor  of  the 
society,  an  address  delivered  by  Charles  E.  Forbes,  Esq.,  now 
living,  and  the  then  clerk  of  the  society,  and  a  concluding 


prayer  given  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Trumbull,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Cummington.  The  house  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated on  the  7th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  dedicatory 
sermon  being  preached  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  building's  construction  a  catastro- 
phe occurred,  which  the  enemies  of  the  movement  were  only 
too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  by  calling  it  "providential," 
furnishing  as  it  did  an  opportunity  to  be  improved  to  "  point 
a  moral"  of  supernatural  warning  of  a  still  greater  retribu- 
tion that  awaited  the  little  company  of  "  infidels"  in  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  future.  When  about  a  third  of  the  frame 
of  the  building  had  been  raised  and  firmly  secured,  as  was 
supposed,  in  its  upright  position,  it  was  blown  down  by  a  gale 
of  wind,  many  of  the  timbers  being  broken  and  rendered  use- 
less, but  without  the  slightest  injury  to  a  single  workman, — a 
providential  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  the- seekers  after  providential  signs  and  warn- 
ings of  another  kind. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall  was  ordained  the  first  minister  over 
the  society,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1826,  whose  happy  and 
successful  ministry  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation, self-compelled  by  sickness. 

The  next  minister  of  the  society  was  Oliver  Stearns,  after- 
ward president  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  and 
later  Parkman  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  HtTrvard 
University.    The  length  of  his  ministry  was  eight  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  the  present 
conductor  of  "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,"  who  remained 
with  the  society  only  a  year  and  a  half. 

Next  came  Eufus  Ellis,  the  present  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston.  He  was  ordained  over  the  society  in  May 
of  the  year  1843,  and  dismissed  in  May  of  1845,  having  re- 
ceived a  call  to  settle  in  Boston. 

Eev.  Wm.  Sillsbee  was  installed  as  pastor  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1855,  and,  after  a  useful  ministry  of  eight  years,  resigned.  He 
is  now  settled  over  the  "  Reformed  Christian  Church"  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lincoln  Jenkins  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
and  installed  therein  on  May  1,  1865.  Resigned  May  1, 
1870. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Fish  was  ordained  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  society  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1871 ;  his  ministry  covering  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  present  pastor,  Eev,  Charles  B.  Ferry,  was  installed  on 
the  10th  day  of  June,  1874. 

The  society  numbers  not  far  from  80  families,  with  an  aver- 
age congregation  of  150.  It  has  a  good  Sunday-school,  and 
is,  altogether,  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  Its  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  and  in  the  vicinity,  in  liberalizing 
the  theology  of  the  churches  and  in  promoting  the  Christian 
religion  of  daily  life  among  men,  has  been,  from  first  to  last, 
very  marked.  As  a  social  factor  in  the  life  of  the  town  (al- 
though as  a  church  it  has  been  numerically  comparatively 
small)  it  has  been  second  to  none.  Its  history  and  its  present 
outlook  can  be  said  to  fully  justify  the  hopes  and  the  taith  of 
its  brave  and  noble  founders. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  minutes  of  the  New  England  Conference  show  that 
there  was  Methodist  preaching  in  Northampton  in  1830  by 
W.  Ward  and  J.  Knight.  From  this  time  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  in  1842  the  following  preachers  otiiciated 
here:  Erastus  Otis,  O.  Wilder,  E.  Scott,  D.  Leslie,  E.  M. 
Bebee,  Asa  Niles,  and  Geo.  W,  Green, 

The  church  was  organized  in  1842,  and  the  following  is  a 
list  of  the  pastors  who  have  served  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  with  the  date  of  their  appointment  and  years  of  ser- 
vice :  W,  Ward,  1842,  two  years ;  M.  Dwight,  1844,  two 
years ;  W,  E,  Bagnall,  1846,  one  year ;  C.  Baker,  1847,  one 
year;  J.  W.  Mowry,  1848,  one  year;  T.  Marcy,  1849,  one 
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your;  J).  Wait,  IHW),  oik' year  ;  (}.  Haven,*  lHr)l,  two  years  ; 
J.  S.  (JiLslunaii,  IHVil,  una  year;  W.  (J.  High,  18.'j4,  two  years  ; 
J.  S.  IJtirrows,  18r)(i,  Olio  year  ;  J.  K.  Jtouiids,-}- 1857,  one  y(!ar  ; 
]1.  F.  Morse,  1858,  two  years;  J.  (Jai)in,  18fi(),  two  years  ;  S. 
.la<  ksoii,  1802,  Olio  year  ;  II.  i'.  Andrews,  I8(!;i,  one  y(!ar  ;  (i. 
Hews,  18(14,  one  year;  (J.  1).  Hills,  1805,  two  years;  .J.  II. 
Manslielcl,  18(i7,  two  years;  .1.  S.  Wliedoii,  1809,  two  years; 
(J.  VV.  Manslicld,  1871,  two  years;  D.  Kieliards,  187.'!,  two 
years;  I.  II.  I'ackard,  1875,  two  years  ;  Albert  Gould,  1878, 
two  years. 

The  present  clnireh  ediliec  was  eonipleted  in  1851,  and  dedi- 
cated April  15th  of  that  year  by  liev.  C.  K.  True, J  D.D.,  then 
of  Springlield.  The  present  trustees  of  the  church  are  as 
follows :  Roland  Lewis,  Zenas  Field,  Edward  S.  Barrett, 
Frank  Knowlton,  Ira  H.  Stevens,  Henry  N.  Ensign,  Chas. 
W.  llowloy. 

ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH. 

The  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  services  were  held  in 
this  town  in  August,  1826.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  June  13,  1829,  and  the  church  was  opened  for  divine 
service  Dec.  22,  1829.  It  was  consecrated  by  Right  Rev. 
A.  V.  Griswold,  D.D.,  on  Jan.  13,  1830.  The  principal  mover 
and  largest  contributor  to  this  enterprise  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Coggeshall,  then  proprietor  of  a  large  boarding-school  for 
boys  on  Round  Hill.  The  church  building  was  materially 
altered  in  1855. 

The  rectors  of  the  church  have  been  as  follows  :  Rev.  Geo. 
Griswold,  Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher,  Rev.  D.  S.  Devans,  Rev. 
William  Chatterton,  Rev.  Henry  Burroughs,  Rev.  John  P. 
Hubbard,  Rev.  0.  Sievers  Barten,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Bean,  Rev. 
Royal  Marshall,  Rev.  E.  D.  Tompkins,  Rev.  J.  F.  Spaulding, 

Rev.  J.  K.  Lombard,  Rev.    Foxcroft,  Rev.  Gordon  M. 

Bradley.    The  present  rector  is  J.  Sturgis  Pearce. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  :  William  C.  Robin- 
son, David  W.  Crafts,  Wardens  ;  E.  C.  Clapp,  Wm.  War- 
nock,  A.  L.  Hall,  Vestrymen ;  Lewis  Warner,  Treasurer ; 
W.  C.  Robinson,  Parish  Clerk. 

ST.   MARY'S  (catholic)  CHURCH. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  a  church  the  Catholics  of  North- 
ampton and  vicinity  assembled  for  worship  at  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Foley,  in  what  was  then  termed  "  Straw  Hollow," 
now  Leeds,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Indelible  Pencil  Shop. 
The  first  Catholic  clergyman  that  ever  came  to  Northampton 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Boston,  M.  Cheverus,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  conviction  and  execution  of  two  Irish  boys  some  fifty 
years  ago.  These  lads  were  accused  of  having  robbed  and  mur- 
dered a  mail-carrier  in  the  vicinity  of  Whately.  On  this  occa- 
sion Cardinal  Cheverus  preached  to  an  immense  crowd  at  the 
Old  Church.  As  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  it  may 
be  added  that  years  afterward,  on  his  death-bed,  the  real  mur- 
derer of  the  mail-carrier  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  vindicated 
— too  late — the  innocence  of  the  lads  who  were  executed  for 
the  crime. 

In  1834  the  King  Street  lot  was  secured  for  the  erection  of  a 
church,  and  ten  years  afterward  Rev.  John  Brady  erected  the 
church  which  has  since  been,  at  various  times,  enlarged  and 
improved  by  his  successors. 

At  first  Northampton  was  attached  to  the  Cabot  (now  Chico- 
pee)  parish,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Holyoke 
parish,  being  occasionally  visited  from  these  places  by  Father 
Brady,  Father  Strain,  Father  Benkinsop,  Father  O'Callaghan, 
and  Father  O'Sullivan. 

In  February,  1800,  Northampton  was  erected  into  a  parish 
by  Bishop  Williams.  The  history  of  the  parish  is,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  yet  to  bo  made.  The  late  Rev.  P.  V.  Moyce 
was  appointed  the  first  resident  pastor.  He  enlarged  the  church 

*  Now  a  bishop  in  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal  Ohurcli, 
f  I'lcsiilent  of  a  theological  iiistltutu  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
J  Deceiised. 


by  the  addition  of  galleries,  erected  the  beautiful  churches  of 
Ilaydoiiville,  Easthainptoii  (since  destroyed  by  fire),  and  Am- 
herst. His  labors  here  are  so  recent  that  they  are  well  known. 

'J'he  society  has  become  a  large  one,  and  plans  have  been 
already  discussed  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  conve- 
ni(!nt  church. 

The  i)resent  efii(!i(!iit  pastor  of  the  chureli,  R(!V.  M.  E.  Barry, 
took  charge  of  the  parish  in  February,  1872.  He  is  a  native 
of  South  Boston.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 
schools  of  Cambridge  and  New  York  City.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  in  St.  Mary's  Latin  School  at  Boston.  Sub- 
sequently entered  St.  Charles  College,  near  Ellicott  City,  Md., 
and  in  1800  finished  his  college  and  seminary  course  at  St. 
Bonaventure's  College,  Allegany,  N.  Y.  Father  Barry  was 
ordained  June  12,  1809,  and  assigned  to  the  Springfield  parish, 
from  which  Cathedral  parish  he  came  to  Northampton. 

THE  PRESS. 

the  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE. 

One  of  the  veteran  newspapers  that  seem  to  live  through  all 
time  without  growing  beyond  an  influence  acquired  in  their 
youth  is  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  published  at  Northampton. 
It  is  now  nearing  the  close  of  a  full  century  of  existence.  It 
is  a  historical  paper.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  Shays  rebellion,  when  meetings  were  held  at  which 
the  supposed  grievances  of  the  people  were  strongly  depicted, 
it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  paper  to  convey  information 
to  the  people  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  to  stem  the 
current  of  popular  insubordination.  The  Hampshire  Gazette 
was  the  paper  thus  established.  Among  the  writers  for  its 
columns  in  its  earlier  years  were  Caleb  Strong,  afterward 
Governor  of  the  State;  Maj.  Joseph  Hawley,  the  eminent 
patriot;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Lj^man,  D.D.,  of  Hatfield.  It  be- 
came the  duty  of  patriotism,  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic, 
to  crush  at  once  the  schemes  of  the  demagogues  then  floating 
with  the  debris  of  the  Revolution  throughout  the  country, 
taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  heavy 
taxes  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt,  and  it  was  only  by  means 
of  newspapers  that  this  could  be  eftectually  accomplished. 
Open  insurrections  and  rebellions  are  physically  suppressed  by 
military  power,  but  the  only  way  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  unite  sections  and  communities  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  supposed  troubles,  is  through  the  newspaper,  which 
penetrates  to  the  hearths  and  heads  and  hearts  of  every  family, 
and  silently  and  eftectually  accomplishes  its  object. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Shays  rebellion  the  Gazette  con- 
tinued in  existence,  and  became  a  permanent  institution,  pros- 
pering far  beyond  the  majority  of  country  papers.  It  ranks 
as  the  ninth  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  the  third 
in  Massachusetts.  The  two  papers  in  this  State  that  outrank 
it  in  age  are  the  Salem  Gazette,  established  Aug.  5,  1768,  and 
the  Worcester  Spy,  established  July  17,  1770. 

The  Gazette  was  established  Sept.  6,  1786,  by  William  But- 
ler, then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  came 
to  Northampton  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  Hudson  &  Goodwin,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. He  also  had  a  job  printing-office  and  a  book-bindery, 
and  kept  a  book-store.  School-books  and  the  Westminster 
Catechism  were  prominent  among  the  books  that  he  sold.  His 
store,  printing-office,  and  bindery  were  for  many  years  in 
the  wooden  building  on  Pleasant  Street  opposite  the  present 
residence  of  Maj.  Harvey  Kirkland,  and  now  occupied  by 
Dewey  &  Loomis,  grocers  ;  but  at  first  it  was  "  a  few  rods  east 
of  the  court-house."  The  size  of  the  paper  was  14  by  18 
inches,  three  columns  per  page,  and  the  type  small  pica,  long 
primer,  and  bourgeois,  old  style.  There  being  no  mails  in  this 
region  in  those  days,  the  paper  was  circulated  by  post-ridors, 
of  whom  there  were  eight.  The  post-routes  were  about  as 
follows :  1.  To  Hadley,  Amherst,  and  Belchertown.  2.  To 
Hockanum,  South  Hadley,  and  Granby.    8.  To  Easthampton 
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and  Southampton.  4.  To  Westhampton,  Norwich  (now  Hunt- 
ingtonV  Middlefieki.  and  Chester,  o.  To  Eoberts  Meadow, 
Chesterfield,  and  "Worthington.  6.  To  "Williamsburg,  Goshen, 
Cuuimington,  Plainfield.  and  Hawley.  7.  To  West  Hatfield, 
Conway.  Ashfield,  Buekland,  and  Charlemont.  8.  To  Hatfield, 
TVhately,  Sunderland.  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  Shelburne,  and 
Heath.  These  post-routes  were  maintained  substantially  as  here 
given  until  about  18(30,  and  four  of  them  are  still  in  existence. 
They  were  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
post-otfices  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  mails.  It  was 
customary  to  take  the  produce  of  the  farms  in  payment  for  the 
paper.  In  1788,  John  Long,  post-rider,  notified  his  sub- 
scribers in  Shelburne  that  '-wheat  will  be  received  in  pay- 
ment at  Mr.  Kansom's  store,  provided  each  one  pays  his 
proportion  of  the  transportation  to  Northampton."  Several 
of  the  post-riders  came  to  Northampton  on  the  day  before 
the  day  of  publication,  and  on  some  of  the  routes  it  required 
two  days  to  complete  the  distribution  of  the  papers.  The 
nearest  post-office  to  Northampton  was  the  olBce  at  Spring- 
field, and  to  that  place  Mr.  Butler  was  accustomed  to  send 
for  his  exchange  papers  and  letters.  A  man  brought  them 
up  on  horseback.  Thus  the  "  latest  news"  was  obtained. 
The  post-office  in  Northampton  was  established  in  1792, 
when  the  Gazette  was  six  years  old,  and  thfit  was  for  many 
years  the  only  office  in  the  present  county  of  Hampshire. 
The  mail  which  supplied  that  office  passed  up  and  down 
between  Springfield  and  Brattleboro'  once  a  week.  There 
was  no  mail-route  leading  to  the  east  or  the  west  from 
Northampton. 

The  paper,  under  Mr.  Butler's  management,  was  chiefly  filled 
with  foreign  news,  Congressional  proceedings,  speeches  and 
public  documents,  and  communications- relating  to  public  af- 
fairs. There  was  very  little  home  news,  and  the  editor  rarely 
ventured  to  express  his  opinions.  The  lists  of  marriages  and 
deaths  were  very  meagre,  less  than  half  a  dozen  death-notices 
appearing  during  the  first  two  years,  and  not  a  single  notice  of 
a  marriage.  In  the  early  years  of  the  paper  the  advertisements 
were  quite  limited  in  number  and  extent.  In  one  paper,  in 
1787,  only  one  advertisement  appeared. 

Mr.  Butler  built  the  first  paper-mill  in  Hampshire  County. 
It  was  on  Mill  Eiver,  on  the  site  of  the  Yernon  paper-mill  that 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  and  was  built  about  1794  for  the 
manufacture  of  writing-paper.  It  had  but  one  vat,  and  all  the 
paper  was  made  by  hand.  It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  Daniel  Butler.  He  lived  on  Hawley  Street,  and 
the  hou.se  in  which  he  lived  and  which  he  owned  is  still  occu- 
pied by  two  of  his  daughters.  He  sold  the  paper  June  28, 
1815,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  but  retained  the  book- 
store several  years  afterward.  He  died  March  9,  1831,  aged 
sixty-eight  years.  To  show  the  great  change  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  newspapers  since  that  time,  the  fact  is  here  recorded 
that  the  only  notice  taken  in  the  Gazette  of  the  decease  of  the 
man  who  founded  the  paper,  published  and  edited  it  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  was  likewise  printer,  book-publisher,  book- 
binder, bookseller,  and  paper-manufacturer,  was  a  notice  of 
four  lines  under  the  head  of  deaths  ! 

June  28.  1815,  Mr.  Butler  sold  the  Gazette  to  William  W. 
Clapp,  of  Boston,  afterward  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Saturdxiy  Erening  Gazette,  who  conducted  it  until  Jan.  1, 1817, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  law-firm  of  Bates  &  Judd  (Hon.  Isaac 
C.  Bates,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  advocate,  and  statesman). 
Neither  Mr.  Bates  nor  Mr.  Judd  was  a  printer,  and  in  June, 
1817.  Thomas  W^.  Shepjard,  a  practical  printer,  was  admitted  to 
the  firm,  and  it  was  published  under  the  firm-name  of  Thomas 
W.  Shepard  <k  Co.  until  April  10,  1822,  when  Sylvester  Judd, 
Jr.,  brother  of  Hophin,  purchased  the  establishment  and  be- 
came both  publisher  and  editor,  Mr.  Shepard  continuing  to  be 
the  printer.  Mr.  Judd  was  led  to  purchase  the  Gazette  through 
his  brother's  ownership  of  a  quarter-interest  in  it,  he  having 
dacetuied  while  one  of  its  proprietors.    Under  his  control  the 


paper  for  thirteen  years  enjoyed  a  remarkable  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  achieved  a  wide-spread  reputation. 

Mr.  Judd  was  born  in  Westhampton,  April  23,  1789.  He 
studied  with  Kev.  Enoch  Hale,  the  first  minister  of  that  town, 
pursuing  a  classical  course.  In  1816  he  gratuitously  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  in  Westhampton, 
in  1817  was  sent  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Legislature,  and 
for  several  years  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Westhamp- 
ton. He  came  to  Northampton  April  2,  1822.  He  early  en- 
listed the  paper  in  behalf  of  temperance,  and,  it  is  believed, 
was  the  first  who  excluded  liquor  advertisements.  His  man- 
agement of  the  paper  was  characterized  by  candor,  truthful-* 
ness,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  classes.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  historian,  and  enriched  the  columns  of  the  Ga- 
zette with  much  of  the  fruits  of  his  historical  labors.  He  was 
likewise  distinguished  for  his  moderation,  his  exactness  of 
statement,  and  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  fair  dealing.  He 
scrupulously  avoided  objectionable  matter,  and  elevated  his 
paper  by  keeping  it  free  from  the  bitter  and  offensive  politics 
and  personalities  which  were  prominent  features  of  his  local 
contemporaries.  Thus  he  gained  the  confidence,  respect,  and 
support  of  the  public  to  a  remarkable  degree,  placing  his  pa- 
per, in  prosperity  and  usefulness,  second  in  the  list  of  Massa- 
chusetts weeklies.  The  only  other  paper  that  exceeded  it  in 
circulation  was  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  published  at  Worcester. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Judd  commenced  keeping  a  regular  journal, 
in  which  were  entered,  with  scrupulous  reference  to  exactness, 
the  state  of  the  thermometer,  the  changes  of  the  weather,  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
birds,  frogs,  diil'erent  kinds  of  insects,  etc.  This  he  continued 
with  great  regularity  until  the  day  of  his  last  illness.  His 
labors  in  the  department  of  manuscript  collections,  which  he 
began  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  immense,  the  volumes, 
closely  filled,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five.  He  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
Historical  Societies,  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. In  1816  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Thomas 
Judd  and  his  Descendants." 

Why  he  sold  the  Gazette  may  be  inferred  from  these  ex- 
tracts from  his  private  journal.  Probably  his  sensitive  and 
independent  spirit  recoiled  from  the  rigid  party  discipline 
which  prevailed  in  those  days.  In  reference  to  giving  up 
the  paper  he  wrote  :  "  The  truth  is  I  have  become^too  skepti- 
cal in  politics  to  be  the  conductor  of  a  public  press.  I  have 
but  little  confidence  in  politics  or  politicians.  I  dislike  high 
Whigism  and  high  Jacksonism,  and  cannot  go  with  either. 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  people  of  this  county  as 
wanting  confidence  in  me  or  my  paper.  They  have  adhered 
to  me  to  the  last."  He  further  says:  "I  have  added  many 
books  to  my  library  that  I  might  help  the  Gazette  by  extracts 
and  abstracts.  I  have  thought  but  little  of  money-making ; 
have  labored  much  more  to  make  the  Gazette  interesting  and 
useful  to  others  (perhaps  unsuccessfully)  than  to  make  it 
profitable  to  myself." 

After  he  gave  up  the  paper,  Mr.  Judd  devoted  much  time 
to  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  extending  his  labors 
to  Hampshire  County,  and  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  In  1857,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many 
leading  citizens,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  history 
of  Hadley.  This  work  he  pursued  diligently  until  his  death, 
April  18,  1860,  when  he  had  completed  460  printed  pages  of 
the  work,  the  remaining  150  pages  being  finished  by  others, 
from  material  which  he  had  prepared.  This  book  was  printed 
bj'  John  Metealf,  who  for  thirty-two  years  was  a  job-printer  in 
Northampton,  and  who  for  many  years  printed  the  Gazette  for 
Mr.  Judd, — all  the  press-work  being  done  on  a  hand-press. 

Jan.  1,  1835,  Mr.  Judd  sold  the  Gazette  to  Charles  P.  Hunt- 
ington, then  a  young  lawj'er,  and  William  A.  Hawley,  a 
young  printer  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship  of  seven  years 
with  J.  S.  &  C.  Adams,  at  Amherst. 
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An  iiicidi'iil-  iicciin'ccl  111-  lliis  lime  wliicli,  vii'Wi'il  in  Uki 
li^'lil  of  Intel'  i'\ |ii>i'iriii-r,  I'ciiili'i's  il  suiiicwliiit  curioiin  unci 
docidwlly  lunusiiiL,' ;  Iml  which  tlial  liiiii',,  witli  the  sensi- 
tive feeling  which  tiicn  previiiliicl  willi  n'giii'd  to  religiovis 
mutters,  WHS  vnuloubtedly  considered  ii  wise  strolie  of  policy. 
Mr.  Huntington  was  a  Uiiitiiriiui,  and  the  patrons  of  tlie 
Gazc.ftc  were  largely  made  U])  of  the  staunch  converts  to,  and 
defenders  of,  the  doetrines  of  the  orthodox  chnrcli  us  it  was 
r(^))resentod  by  the  old-school  theologians  of  the  Oongrcga- 
lional  oilier.  It  would  not  do  to  liave  so  pronounced  a 
Unitarian  as  Mr.  JIuntington  take  charge  of  the  Oazette. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Judd  retired,  he  made  the  following 
announcement : 

"  Mr.  Hawley,  wliose  theological  opinions  correspond  with 
those  of  the  undersigned,  will  have  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  religious  part  of  the  paper,  and  there  will  he  no  change 
in  that  department  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  sound  re- 
ligion." 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Oazette,  Jan.  7,  1835,  the  new 
editors  fortified  themselves  against  any  possible  charge  of  re- 
ligious heresy  by  a  similar  announcement.    They  said  : 

"Mr.  Huntington  will  have  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
paper,  except  in  that  portion  of  its  columns  occupied  with 
religious  subjects,  which  Mr.  Hawley  will  control,  conducting 
that  department  with  views  corresponding  to  those  of  the  late 
proprietor." 

Mr.  Huntington  remained  connected  with  the  paper  only  ' 
five  months,  and  on  June  3,  1835,  sold  his  interest  to  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Hawley,  who  continued  as  publisher  and  editor  until 
March,  1853,  when,  his  health  having  failed,  he  sold  the  estab- 
lishment to  Hopkins,  Bridgman  &  Co.,  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers, at  the  old  Butler  book-store,  on  Shop  Row. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hawley  became  an  owner  of  the  paper  he 
was  employed  in  the  otfice  as  a  journeyman  printer.  It  is 
related  of  him  that,  while  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  paper  were  going  on,  his  ambition  led  him  to  walk  to 
Amherst  to  consult  with  his  former  employers,  arriving  there 
before  they  were  at  breakfast.  The  paper  under  his  manage- 
ment enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  fully  main- 
tained its  former  reputation  for  excellence.  He  was  a  careful, 
industrious,  painstaking  man,  scrupulously  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, and  an  apt  and  successful  newspaper  manager.  He 
was  an  ardent  "Whig,  and  a  faithful  laborer  foT  his  party.  In 
1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  as  representative  from 
Northampton,  and  in  1847  and  1848  as  senator  from  Hamp- 
shire County.  In  1853,  soon  after  he  sold  the  Gazette,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Cliflbrd  to  be  sheriff" of  Hampshire 
County,  which  office  he  held  two  years.  He  then  engaged  in 
business  in  Northampton,  with  Le^vis  Mclntire,  one  year ; 
then  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  in 
the  lumber  trade ;  and  then  became  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Journal,  as  business  manager.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Eebellion  he  was  appointed  a  quartermaster  in  the 
army,  and  for  most  of  the  time  was  stationed  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  Dec.  24,  1863,  aged  flfty- 
one  years.    He  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass. 

From  Mai-ch,  1853,  to  Jan.  1,  1858,  the  Oazette  was  pub- 
lished by  Hopkins,  Bridgman  &  Co.,  James  R.  Trumbull 
being  employed  as  editor.  Thomas  Hale,  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
then  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  establishment,  and  be- 
came the  editor,  the  publishing  firm  being  Thos.  Hale  &  Co. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  the  paper  was  purchased  by 
James  R.  Trumbull,  who  published  and  edited  it  until  Nov. 
1,  1858,  when  the  Hampshire  Oazette,  and  the  Northampton 
Courier,  both  then  prosperous  papers  and  rivals  for  popular 
favor,  were  united  under  the  ownership  and  management  of 
Trumbull  &  Gere.  This  firm  continued  until  Jan.  1,  1877, 
when,  on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  Mr.  Trumbull  sold 
his  interest  in  the  establishment  to  his  partner,  who  has  since 
owned  and  conducted  the  paper  alone.    Mr.  Trumbull  learned 


the  printer's  tradi'  in  OazcHe  ,  wwVw  Mr.  Hawley, 
and  for  four  years  published  and  edited  the  Amli.ernt  K.r/irens. 
His  editorial  service  was  almost  continuous  for  twenty-eight 
years.  The  present  proprietor  and  editor,  Henry  S.  (jere, 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  Hampshire  Herald  office,  in 
Northampton,  the  first  abolition  pa])er  published  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  He  edited  that  paper  in  1847-48,  one  year, 
and  afterward  owned  and  edited  the  Northam.pton  Com-ier 
nearly  ten  years,  from  May  1,  1849,  to  Nov.  1,  1858.  He 
has  thus  been  in  continuous  newspaper  labor  thirty-two  years. 

Under  the  management  of  Trumbull  &  Gere  the  paper  for 
eighteen  years  enjoyed  great  j)rosperity,  with  a  gradually-in- 
creasing circulation.  It  devoted  much  of  its  space  to  matters 
of  local  interest,  and  in  this  respect  led  all  of  its  contempo- 
raries. It  also  gathered  a?id  published  much  historical  nnitter. 
The  history  of  Easthanipton,  afterward  enlarged  and  published 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Rev.  Payson  W.  Lyman,  was  first  published 
in  the  Gazette  by  Mr.  Lyman  while  he  was  a  college  student. 
Histories  of  Williamsburg,  Haydenville,  Florence,  and  Am- 
herst College  were  also  compiled  for  and  published  in  its 
columns.  It  published  a  carefully-prepared  compendium  of 
the  general  news  of  the  week,  and  devoted  a  liberal  space  to 
choice  and  instructive  reading  of  a  high  moral  and  literary 
character,  and  thus  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  first-class 
family  paper,  which  it  has  since  fully  maintained. 

The  long  service  of  the  conductors  of  the  Gazette  is  some- 
thing remarkable  and  worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  Butler 
conducted  the  paper  twenty-nine  years  ;  Mr.  Judd,  thirteen 
years ;  Mr.  Hawley,  eighteen  years ;  and  J.  R.  Trumbull, 
Trumbull  &  Gere,  and  H.  S.  Gere  (to  date),  twenty-five  years  ; 
covering  in  these  four  editorships  a  total  of  eighty-five  years. 

During  the  ninety-three  years  of  the  Gazette's  existence 
thirteen  other  papers  have  been  started  in  Northampton,  and 
have  died;  also  five  in  Amherst,  besides  college  publications, 
and  three  in  Ware.  It  has  been  enlarged  eight  times,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  patrons.  No  complete  file  of  it  is  in  exist- 
ence, the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic library  of  Northampton,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  extent  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper  during  Mr.  Butler's  proprietorship,  but 
when  Mr.  Judd  took  it,  in  1822,  the  number  of  copies  printed 
was  1020;  in  1827  it  had  risen  to  1968;  and  in  1834,  when 
Mr.  Judd  sold  out,  he  stated  the  circulation  to  be  1900.  It 
continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Hawley 's  pro- 
prietorship it  had  risen  to  2400.  In  1858,  when  the  Gazette 
and  the  Courier  were  united,  the  circulation  was  upward  of 
3000,  and  it  steadily  increased  until  it  reached  a  weekly  issue 
of  3550  copies.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  systematic 
canvassing.  Its  subscribers  have  come  to  it  voluntarily,  and 
the  associations  thus  formed  have,  in  numerous  cases,  been 
continued  half  a  century,  and  in  some  instances  much  longer. 
In  many  families  the  paper  has  been  taken  by  father,  son, 
grandson,  and  great-grandson,  from  its  first  issvie,  and  it  has 
been  greeted  from  year  to  year  with  ever-increasing  cordiality 
and  appreciation. 

A  familiar  feature  of  the  Oazette  is  the  peculiar  type  in 
which  the  heading  is  printed.  This  style  of  type  was  used  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  paper,  and  remained  in  use  until  1790, 
when  a;  more  ornamental  heading  appeared,  and  was  used  until 
1804,  at  which  time  the  old  type  was  restored,  and  has  been  in 
use  ever  since.  Tradition  says  that  when  the  old  style  of  type 
disappeared  from  the  paper  the  subscribers  fell  ott'.  The  style 
of  type  now  in  use  has  been  the  same  for  eighty  years. 

The  paper  was  printed  on  a  hand-press  until  about  the  year 
1840,  when  a  power-press  was  used,  the  motive-power  still  being 
that  of  the  human  arm.  In  1853  a  small  steam-engine  was 
used,  and  from  1860  to  1866  the  motive-power  was  furnished 
by  a  caloric-engine.  Since  then,  a  ten-horse  power  steam- 
engine  has  been  in  use.  Until  1865  the  office  of  the  Oazette  was 
in  various  places  ;  but  in  that  year  its  proprietors  purchased 
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the  brick  school-house  just  in  the  rear  of  the  old  church  and 
the  court-house,  and  in  this  eligible  location  the  paper  has 
since  been  printed  and  its  business  conducted. 

Job-printins  was  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Gazette 
office  until  about  18.50:  but  since  that  time  that  department 
has  gradually  increased,  until  now  the  Gazette  Printing  Com- 
pany's job-office  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Twice,  for  short  periods,  the  Gazette  has  been  issued  daily. 
In  1846.  while  the  interest  in  the  Mexican  war  was  at  its  highest 
pitch,  Mr.  Hawley  issued  a  daily  from  May  27th  to  July  20th  ; 
and  in  1861,  from  April  26th  to  May  2-5th,  when  the  excite- 
ment over  the  war  of  the  Eebellion  was  most  intense,  a  daily 
was  printed  by  Trumbull  &  Gere. 

The  first  directory  of  Xorthampton  was  issued  from  the 
Gazette  office  in  I860,  by  Trumbull  &  Gere,  containing  valu- 
able historical  matter  relating  to  the  business-men  of  the 
town.  In  1874  another  directory  of  the  town  was  issued  by 
the  same  firm,  and"  again  in  1875,  the  latter  being  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  historical  register  ever  published  in 
Northampton. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  during  its  earlier  years 
does  not  appear  in  its  columns.  Jan.  1,  1796,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  enlargement  of  the  paper,  the  following  publisher's 
announcement  was  made :  "  The  price  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1796,  will  be  nine  shillings  per  annum.  He  flatters  himself 
that  every  person  of  liberality  will  readily  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  so  trifling  an  advance,  when  they  advert  to  the  in- 
tolerable rise  of  almost  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
country,  without  taking  into  notice  the  extra  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  a  sheet  of  this  size."  In  1803,  under  the  heading 
"Conditions  of  the  Gazette,"'  it  was  announced  that  to  town 
subscribers  the  price  was  .§1..50  a  year.  "In  neighboring 
towns,  fl.  provided  payment  is  made  within  the  year  ;  if  not, 
§1.2.5."'  Under  Mr.  Judd  s  management  (1822  to  18.35),  the 
price  was  ^2.  \  under  Mr.  Hawley  (1835  to  1853),  the  price  was 
$l.-50,  in  advance,  and  -$2  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1864, 
after  seven  enlargements,  the  price  was  advanced  50  cents. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  long  existence  the  Gazette  has  been  a  power  in  the  field 
it  has  occupied.  It  has  never  been  of  a  sensational  order,  and 
has  never  attempted  to  influence  the  public  by  any  other  means 
than  calm  and  candid  appeals  to  reason  and  judgment.  Its 
conductors  have  been  men  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  high 
moral  sentiment ;  and  sound  sense  and  a  desire  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  have  been  its  leading  character- 
istics. It  has  had  many  able  contributors,  and  the  foremost 
men  of  the  Connecticut  Yalley  and  the  adjacent  hill  country 
have  from  time  to  time  communicated  their  views  to  the  public 
through  its  columns.  From  long  association,  and  from  that 
confidence  which  comes  from  continued  appreciation  of  worth, 
the  people  of  the  county  have  been  largely  influenced  by  it  in 
their  political  action.  It  was  the  able  and  fearless  defender 
of  the  cause  of  the  government  in  the  stormy  period  succeed- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Whig  party  and 
its  principles,  and  of  anti-slavery,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  as 
embodied  in  the  Eepiublican  party.  But  not  alone  nor  least 
in  politics  has  its  influence  been  felt.  To  all  measures  affecting 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  people  of  its  region  it  has  given 
a  vigorous  and  efficient  support ;  and  as  a  teacher  of  good 
morals  it  has  exerted  an  influence  that  has  been  salutary  and 
far-reaching.  And  to  future  generations  may  it  continue  to 
teach  wisely  and  be  heard. 

THE  HAMPbUIKK  COfXTY  .JOURNAL. 

On  the  13th  day  of  April,  1860,  Henry  M.  Burt  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Northampton  Free  Press,  which,  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  fourteen  years  later  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Northampton  Journal,  the  paper  thereafter 
bearing  the  name  for  a  few  years  of  The  Journal  and  Free 
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Press,  when,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors, 
its  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Hampshire  County  Journal. 

A  history  of  tlie  independent  journalism  of  the  town  of 
Northampton  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  the 
establishment  and  the  proprietor  whose  work  has  led  to  its 
present  culmination,  and  we  will  therefore  briefly  pass  them 
in  review.  Mr.  Burt's  venture  was  in  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
weekly  sheet  of  four  pages,  20  by  28,  five  columns  to  the  page. 
The  new  paper  met  with  a  warm  reception,  and  the  marked 
independence  of  character  and  managerial  ability  of  its  owner 
and  editor  soon  impressed  itself  upon  the  paper  which  he 
edited,  and  the  Free  Press  became  noted  for  the  vigor  and  in- 
dependence of  its  conduct.  We  may  as  well  mention  just  here 
that  the  paper  has  always  been  what  it  claimed  to  be,  a  free 
press,  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  extending  to  all  phases 
of  political  and  religious  belief  a  representation,  through  cor- 
respondence, in  its  columns.  This  policy  has  continued  with 
the  successors  of  the  oid  Free  Press,  and  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  present  Hampshire  County  Journal.  In  1864,  Mr.  Burt 
enlarged  his  paper,  making  it  21  by  33,  and  taking  as  partner 
Charles  H.  Lyman.  This  partnership,  however,  lasted  but  a 
few  months,  and  Mr.  Burt  remained  the  sole  conductor  of  the 
paper  a  few  months  longer,  disposing  of  his  entire  interest  in 
the  paper  Dec.  9,  1864,  to  Albert  E.  Parsons,  a  native  of 
Northampton,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  The  Free 
Press  was  again  enlarged  under  Mr.  Parsons'  management 
the  following  year,  making  it  23  by  35.  In  December,  1869, 
Mr.  Parsons  disposed  of  the  establishment  to  Calvin  Porter 
and  H.  M.  Converse,  of  Northampton,  who  gave  the  paper  a 
new  dress  of  type  and  improved  it  generally.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  j'ear,  1871,  the  paper  was  again  enlarged, 
and  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly  paper.  Mr. 
Porter  severed  his  business  connection  with  the  Free  Press 
November  3d  of  the  same  year,  and  the  new  firm  took  the 
name  of  Converse  &  Burleigh,  the  senior  partner  being  Le 
Moyne  Burleigh,  a  young  man  of  considerable  experience  in 
journalism,  and  one  well  qualified,  so  far  as  education  and 
ability  were  concerned,  to  make  the  paper  what  it  should  be. 
Mr.  Converse  sold  his  interest  in  the  Free  Press  to  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh Feb.  1,  1873,  and  Mr.  Burleigh  continued  alone  the 
management  of  the  paper  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
Journal,  the  latter  being  established  Sept.  12,  1874.  This  was 
an  eight-page  paper,  printed  in  old-style  type,  as  is  the  present 
Journal,  its  successor.  Its  proprietors  were  H.  H.  Bond  &  Co., 
H.  H.  Bond  and  A.  M.  Powell  being  editors.  In  1875,  A.  G. 
Hill,  of  Florence,  bought  of  Mr.  Bond  the  entire  interest  in 
the  Journal  property,  and  consolidated  the  Free  Press  with  the 
Journal.  Geo.  R.  Edwards  was  publisher  of  the  paper  until 
November,  1876.  Jan.  1,  1877,  the  present  proprietors.  Wade, 
Warner  &  Co.,  took  charge  of  the  office.  During  the  famous 
Scott  and  Dunlap  burglary  trial  in  Northampton,  in  1877,  the 
Journal  evinced  a  characteristic  enterprise  in  publishing  two 
daily  editions  of  the  paper,  in  which  stenographic  reports  of 
the  trial  appeared. 

LE  JEAN  BAPTISTE 

was  founded  in  Northampton  the  24th  of  February,  1875,  by 
Burleigh  &  Chatel.  September  21st,  P.  O.  Chatel  became  the 
only  proprietor,  and  it  was  enlarged  for  the  first  time  Dec.  15, 
1879,  being  then  only  19  by  25,  and  becoming  21  by  31.  On 
April  10,  1876,  the  proprietor  moved  to  Holyoke,  taking  the 
publication  of  the  paper  there,  and  on  May  16,  1877,  it  was  en- 
larged again.  On  March  6,  1878,  Mr.  Chatel  took  as  partner 
Mr.  A.  Dupenault,  but  dissolved  18th  of  March  of  the  same 
year,  when  it  was  removed  back  to  Northampton,  where  the 
paper  started  with  about  300  subscribers,  and  has  now  reached 
over  1200,  and  was  all  tliis  time  well  patronized  by  advertisers. 
It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  French  paper  in  Western 
Massachusetts. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  obsolete  publications:  The 
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I'atr'iiilii'  (i(i::t:ffc,  cstilblislicd  A|iril  I'i,  17'.)!),  (lis('(iii( iniicd  soon 
iil'lri-.  '/'/((■  ft'rpii/)/ic(iii  S/>i/,  sUirU'd  iti  iS|)ri iif^lii'ld  in  IHOI!,  )•(;- 
niox'cd  to  Noi'tliMin|iton,  and  in  IHOH  clninncd  to  tin;  Aii/i- 
Munarchist  tiiid  Jd'jui/illcdii.  Wnfrhiii.ini..  Its  name  was  Hiibsu- 
(|iiciitly  clningcd  Id  (  lie  Driiiocrdt,  and  it  diod  ovit  .soon  af'lor  tho 
(•los<' of  1  lie  s(;cond  wai' with  En<;land.  '!'/((:  Iliva  v/ua  started 
in  August,  lMO;i,  by  T.  M.  Toinoroy.  It,  died  in  1805.  The 
Oracle,  a  religious  paper,  was  established  in  18'23.  7V/r  d/iris- 
fiaii  Freeman  was  moved  from  Greenfield  to  this  ])lac(!,  and 
published  by  J.  A.  Saxton.  The  ll<nnpshlrc  Repahllcan  was 
begun  Feb.  18,  1835,  with  Chaueey  Clark  as  editor.  It  was 
soon  changed  to  the  Northaiiipfon  Democrat,  and  in  1847  was 
purehased  by  the  Sprinrifield  Post.  The  Temperance  Banner 
was  commenced  in  1835  by  T.  II.  Mather,  and  continued  about 
one  year.  The  JIampshirc  Courier  was  established  in  1845  by 
A.  W.  Thayer,  and  was  merged  in  the  Courier  in  1848.  The 
shortest-lived  sheet  commenced  in  Northampton  was  the  In- 
dependent  Citizen,  in  1849,  by  H.  S.  Smith,  two  numbers  only 
of  which  were  issued. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  Williams  Basket  Manufacturing  Company. — This  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  State,  and  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Tho  business  was  originated 
in  Huntington,  by  L.  B.  Williams,  in  1850.  It  was  continued 
at  that  place  until  1862,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Northamp- 
ton, and  conducted  under  the  firm-name  of  L.  B.  Williams  & 
Co.  until  1867,  when  it  was  organized  as  a  corporation  under 
the  name  of  the  Williams  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  the  beginning  about  20  persons  were  employed,  and  the 
daily  production  amounted  to  about  300  baskets.  By  shrewd 
management  and  the  manufacture  of  the  best  quality  of  goods 
the  business  has  grown  from  a  comparatively  small  beginning, 
until  now  the  building  is  supplied  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  in  this  manufacture  ;  they  employ  150  persons,  and 
manufacture  5000  baskets  per  day.  The  main  building  is  40 
by  210  feet,  three  stories  high.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  en- 
gine-room, etc.,  30  by  70  feet  in  size. 

As  remarked  above,  none  but  the  best  quality  of  goods  are 
manufactured.  Kattan,  bamboo,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  and  ash 
are  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  every  style  and  size  of  basket 
is  made.  L.  B.  Williams,  the  head  of  the  company,  who  is 
a  thorough  and  energetic  business-man,  has  rendered  this  es- 
tablishment a  grand  success,  and  it  has  a  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful business  concern  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  Nonotuck  Silk-Mill,  mentioned  on  page  222,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Florence,  is  really  a  contin- 
uation of  the  silk  enterprises  started  by  Mr.  Whitmarsli  in 
1830.  The  establishment  took  the  name  (jf  the  Nonotuck  Silk- 
Mill  in  1844.  From  a  comparatively  small  beginning  the 
business  of  the  mill  has  increased,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  employing  over  500  persons,  and  the 
monthly  pay-roll  ranges  from  |9000  to  $15,000.  There  are 
two  mills  belonging  to  this  company, — one  located  at  Flor- 
ence, and  the  other  at  Leeds.  The  latter  mill  is  under  the 
superintendency  of  Lucius  Dimock. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  the  Nonotuck  Com- 
pany made  a  very  fine  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  goods, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  It  has  become  world-famous 
for  its  particular  trade-mark  silk,  the  "  Corticelli,"  and  the 
business  promises  to  be  greatly  stimulated  by  its  Philadelphia 
exhibit. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Ira  Dimock,  president,  and 
A.  T.  Lilly,  treasurer. 

The  Belding  Bros.  Silk- Mill. —The  Beldings  established 
their  mill  in  this  town  in  1874,  in  the  building  formerly  used 
by  the  Arms  Manufiicturing  Company.  The  pay-roll  amounts 
to  $1000  per  month. 

Warner's  Silk-MIM. — The  present  site  of  this  mill  has  been 
occupied  in  silk-manufacture  since  1844.    It  passed  through 


various  hands,  and  11  na  1  ly  was  operated  a  long  tirilo  by  Joseph 
Warn(;r  as  sole  jirojirietor.  lie  died  in  1877,  and  in  the  same 
year  his  son  Luther  purchased  the  interest  of  J.  H.  Lathrop, — 
with  whom  Mr.  Warnc^r  had  been  in  partnersliij)  since  1871, 
— and  has  since!  conducted  the  businc^ss  alone.  The  j)ay-roll 
ranges  from  $800  to  $]()(>()  per  m(mth. 

The  last  established  silk-mill  in  Northampton  is  that  of  J. 
S.  &  Henry  Lathro]i,  who  <!iiiploy  about  20  persons,  and  manu- 
facture sewing-silk. 

The  No/'tham.pton  (Jutlery  ('ompiniy ,  at  Bay  State,  was 
organized  in  1871,  and  enifjloys  about  250  persons,  and  the 
annual  product  amounts  to  about  $500,000. 

Tlie  Florence  Sewiiiy-MncJiine  Comjiany  was  organized  in 
1801,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  the  first  machine  was 
brought  out  during  the  same  year.  The  present  Florence  Ma- 
chine Company  is  the  successor  to  that  company,  and  was  or- 
ganized about  three  years  ago.  They  manufacture  oil-stoves, 
skates,  etc.,  and  will  probably  soon  manufacture  the  new 
"Crown"  sewing-machine.  The  present  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: D.  G.  Littlefield,  president;  L.  S.  Parsons,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  II.  P.  Dibble,  treasurer. 

The  Florence  Furniture  Company  was  organized  in  1873, 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  its  present  officers  are  A.  T. 
Lilly,  president,  and  H.  B.  Haven,  treasurer  and  agent. 

Among  the  leading  industries  the  Maynard  Hoe-Factory 
may  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  only  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  Northampton,  and  justly  merits  its  present  success.  Other 
industries  are  the  Lamb  Wire- Works,  Mum's  Foundry,  etc. 

The  Greenville  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  Florence, 
is  the  only  cotton-mill  in  this  town.  The  building  now  occu- 
pied by  this  company  was  erected  by  the  "  Community"  in 
about  the  year  1836,  and  used  by  them  as  a  silk-mill.  With 
the  decline  of  the  "Community"  this  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Hill,  who,  in  1844,  sold  it  to  J.  P.  and 
Samuel  Williston,  who  then  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
In  1846  the  present  company  was  formed.  The  establishment 
employs  about  100  persons,  and  its  daily  product  amounts  to 
about  6000  yards  of  sheetings  and  drills.  A.  L.  Williston  is 
president  of  the  company,  and  F.  H.  Stoddard,  secretary. 

The  Florence  Tack  Company  was  organized  in  1874,  under 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  Geo.  W.  Bond,  of 
Florence,  who  made  the  original  drawings  for  the  machines, 
which  were  made  at  Florence  under  his  directions.  The  com- 
pany was  fairly  under  way  when  the  factory  and  machinery 
were  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  in  March,  1876.  The 
company  rebuilt  and  repaired  its  works  and  machinery,  and 
commenced  running  again  in  1877.  It  is  now  manufacturing 
about  forty  tons  of  goods  per  month.  This  company  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  tacks,  brads,  finishing,  Hungarian, 
trunk,  chair,  and  other  small  nails,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  different  sizes.  It  is  a  new  industry  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  and  thus  far  has  been  carried  on  successfully. 

Tlic  Florence  Manufacturing  Company  commenced  business 
early  in  1806,  and  was  organized  by  the  following  persons, 
viz.,  Daniel  G.  Littlefield,  I.  S.  Parsons,  Geo.  A.  Burr,  Sam'l 
L.  Hinckley,  and  Geo.  A.  Scott,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Scott,  were  former  members  of  the  firm  of  Little- 
field, Parsons  &  Co.,  which  had  for  more  than  twenty  years 
previous  been  manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  goods  from 
compositions,  but  more  especially  daguerreotype  cases  and 
buttons. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Scott  introduced  to  the  firm  the  idea  that 
toilet-brushes  could  be  manufactured  to  advantage  by  the  use 
of  their  material  to  form  the  backs  and  handles,  which,  after 
many  months  of  experimenting,  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  present  company  and  the  liquidation  of  the  old  firm  of 
Littlefield,  Parsons  &  Co.  The  company  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  erection  of  a  new  factory,  40  by  125  feet,  three 
stories  in  height,  which  was  comjileted  and  occupied  by  them 
in  December,  1866.  Since  that  time  the  company  have  manu- 
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facturod  very  many  different  kinds  of  goods,  but  brushes, 
hand-mirrors,  and  buttons  have  always  been  the  most  promi- 
nent of  their  wares.  The  predecessors  of  this  company  were 
the  first  in  the  world  to  successfully  combine  the  various  ma- 
terials used  iu  the  construction  of  their  goods,  and  in  fact 
were  the  first  successful  manufacturers  of  composition  goods 
of  any  kind. 


YLnRESiH   MAXU  FA(  TUKIXG  roMPANY,   FLORENCE,  MASS. 


We  clip  the  following  concerning  this  establishment  from 
the  Di-i/  Goods  Bulletin  : 

"Of  all  the  various  materials  emploved  in  tbe  formation  of  tlie  backs  of  hair- 
brushes and  the  frames  of  hand-mirrors,  nothing  can  surpass  ivory  in  costl}'  ele- 
gance, or  wood  for  cheapness  and  general  utility.  For  a  large  class  of  trade, 
however,  something  of  value  between  these  extremes  is  highly  requisite,  and 
the  attention  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  has  for  many  years  been  directed 
toward  supplying  this  important  demand. 

"  There  is  an  artificial  suljstance — the  composition  of  which  is  a  secret  known 
only  to  the  manuCioturers — which  has  st  jod  the  test  of  practical  application  for 
many  years,  and  steadily  gained  upon  pojiular  appreciation,  until  it  is  now  very 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  materials  in  use  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  goods  as  we  have  mentioned. 

"  The  article  referred  to  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  Lionite,'  and  is  made 
only  by  the  Florence  31anufacturing  Company,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  organized  in 
18G6  for  the  produc-tion  of  goods  under  tliis  patent.  Their  works  are  large  and 
Completely  equijjped  with  the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances,  and 
tarn  out  an  immense  quantity  of  g^xHls. 

"Tliis  'Lionite,"  when  it  emerges  from  the  steel  dies  in  which  it  is  moulded  to 
any  desired  form,  possesses  a  brilliant  and  enduring  i>olish,  and  faithfully  repro- 
dnces  the  original  ornamentation,  with  a  sharpness  of  outline  and  perfection  of 
minate  detail  that  are  unapproachable  in  any  other  material  shaped  by  the 
moulding  process. 

"  It  is  perfec-tly  impervious  to  the  action  of  water,  and  is  not  affected  by  changes 
of  temperature.  Its  strength  and  elasticity  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  in 
point  of  durability  it  is  practi^lly  indestructible.  It  can  be  colored  in  many  dif- 
ferent shailes,  but  black  and  a  beautiful  shade  of  brown  seem  to  be  most  gener- 
ally preferred  for  the  backs  of  brtishes  and  mirrors.  It  is  cheaper  than  celluloid, 
much  cheajier  than  ivory,  and  for  these  goods  equals  any  known  material  in 
beauty.  It  can  be  moulded  in  patterns  of  the  most  elaborate  designs,  every  out- 
line being  brought  out  with  such  clearness  and  accuracy  as  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  most  elaljorate  carding  by  hand. 

"  The  backs  being  of  solid  '  Lionite,'  not  merely  veneered  with  it,  the  bristles 
are  held  with  great  strength.  Besides  hair-brushes,  in  many  sizes  and  shapes, 
the  company  also  manufacture  a  large  line  of  cloth-  and  hat-brushes,  etc.,  with 
backs  of  the  same  material. 

"The  liand-mirrors  are  made  in  numerous  graceful  shapes,  and  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  frames  is  very  txjautiful.  The  glass  is  of  French  or  German  manu- 
lacture,  made  and  imported  expressly  for  these  goods.  In  quality  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  uses  for  '  Lionite,'  it  is  now  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  buttons  for  la/lies'  dresses  and  gentlemen's  coats  and  vests.  These  beau- 
tiful gixKls  are  produced  in  all  sizes  and  various  colors,  such  as  blue,  brown,  green, 
slate,  draf<,  and  mottldl  combinatiijns  of  color,  t/i  harmonize  with  the  shades  of 
popular  dress  fabrics.   The  demand  for  these  buttons  Ls  very  large. 

"The  company  also  manulac-ture  a  fine  line  of  hair-brushes  with  solid  wooden 
W;kis,  and  the  Ijest  article  of  metallic  hair-brushes  in  the  market.  Their  sales 
extend  V>  all  sections  of  the  United  .States,  among  dry-goods  jobbere,  dealers  in 
fctncy  gfx^  and  notions,  druggists,  et;.,  and  they  also  do  considerable  export 
trade  t  )  Canada  and  .S'jutli  Ameritai.  They  are  interested  in  a  large  factory  in 
Lrjndon,  England,  where  they  make  full  lines  of  all  the  above-named  goods  for 
the  Eurojjean  markets." 


The  company  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  under 
the  active  management  of  George  A.  Burr,  Esq.,  who  is  treas- 
urer and  agent.    Capital  employed,  §140,000. 

Other  manufactures  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Leeds. 

NOllTHAMPTOX  STREET  RAILW'AY. 

In  18G-5  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  to  Lewis  Bodman, 
Thomas  E.  Hastings,  Joel  Hayden,  Jr.,  and  their  associates, 
under  the  name  of  the  Northampton  and  Williamsburg  Street 
Eailway,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  street  railroad  from 
Northampton  to  Williamsburg,  the  capital  stock  not  to  exceed 
§300,000,  and  the  corporation  to  hold  real  estate  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  §100,000.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  road 
in  April,  1866.  The  company  soon  after  purchased  the  Amer- 
ican House  property,  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Pearl  Streets,  to 
be  used  for  offices,  stables,  and  general  headquarters.  The  road 
was  finished  and  the  cars  commenced  running  September  6th 
of  that  year.  In  1873  the  Legislature  authorized  the  corpora- 
tion to  change  its  name  to  the  Northampton  Street  Kailway, 
and  reduced  the  capital  stock  to  §50,000.  The  road  is  a  trifle 
more  than  three  miles  in  length,  commencing  at  the  Connec- 
ticut Eiver  Kailroad  depot,  and  ending  at  corner  of  Park  and 
Pine  Streets,  in  Florence.  In  1873  the  road  was  newly 
equipped  with  smaller  and  lighter  cars,  which  are  run  regu- 
larly every  hour.  The  road  is  quite  an  accommodation  to  the 
citizens,  and  is  well  patronized.  The  total  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  was  §50,12.5. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

SELE(^TMEN,  1G55  TO  1879. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  selectmen  of  this  town  from 
1655  to  1879  : 

1C5.5.— Mr.  Fitch,  Richard  Lyman,  William  Miller. 
lOoG. — Joseph  Parsons,  Samuel  Wright,  .Ir.,  Isiiac  Sheldon. 
1057.— William  Holton,  Robert  Bartlet,  Thomas  Woodford. 
1658. — Thomas  Root,  Richard  Lyman,  and  Joseph  Parsons. 
1G59-U0. — No  record. 

1G61.— William  Clark,  Henry  Woodward,  Henry  Cnnliffe,  Zachary  Field,  Sr., 
John  Stebbins. 

1GG2.— Capt.  Cijoke,  Lieut.  Clarke,  Ensign  Wilton,  John  Strong,  Edward  Baker. 
16G3.— David  Wilton,  William  Clark,  Deacon  Holton,  Joseph  Parsons,  Robert 
Baitlet. 

1064.— Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Lieut.  David  Wilton,  Lieut.  William  Clark,  Deacon 

Holton,  Mr.  Woodward. 
IGO.j.— William  Clark,  David  Wilton,  Deacon  Holton,  HiMiry  Woodward,  Samuel 

Wi  ight, 

IGGfi.— David  Wilton,  William  Clark,  Deacon  Holton,  Thomas  Root,  Sr.,  Joseph 
Parsons. 

1007.  — Mr.  Woodward,  Tlionias  R  )ot,  Sr.,  and  John  Lyman. 

1008.  — William  Clark,  William  lIolt->ii,  Tliomius  Hanchett,  .Josias  Dewey,  Medad 

Pomeroy. 

1CG9.— Lieut.  Wilton,  Lieut.  Clark,   Deacon  Holton,  Joseph  Pai-sons,  Med.ad 
Pomeroy. 

1070.  — Henry  Woodward,  Richard  Weller,  John  King,  IMedad  Pomeroy,  Jonathan 

Hunt. 

1071.  — William  Clark,  Deacon   Holton,  Sergt.  King,  John  Stebbins,  Medad 

Pomeroy. 

1072.  — William  Clark,  David  Wilton,  Deacon  Holton,  Henry  Woodward,  Medad 

Pomeroy. 
1673. — Same  as  above. 

1074.  — David  Wilton,  John  Stebbins,  John  King,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Medad  Pomeroy. 

1075.  — William  Clark,  Deacon  Holton,  John  Lyman,  Henry  Woodward,  John 

Stebbins. 

1G70.— William  Clark,  David  Wilton,  Thomas  RL>ot,  Sr.,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Medad 
Pomeroy. 

1077._,john  Lyman,  Jolin  Stebbins,  John  King,  Jonathan  Hunt,  and  Medad 
Pomeroy. 

1G78.— Aaron  C  loke,  William  Clark,  Deacon  Holton,  John  StelA>ins,  John  King. 
1079.— William  Clark,  Joseph  Hawley,  Jonatlian  Hunt,  Judah  Wright,  and 
Medad  Pomeroy. 

1680.— Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph   Hawley,  John  King,  Tliomas  Strong,  Medad 
Pomeroy. 

1081.— William  Clark,  Thomas  Judd,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Judah  Wright,  Ebenezer 
Strong. 

1682.— William  Clark,  John  King,  Joseph  Hawley,  Joseph  Pai-sons,  and  Medad 
Pomeroy. 

1083.  — Jonathan  Hunt,  John  Clark,  Preserved  Clapp,  John  Bridgman,  Medad 

Pomeroy. 

1084.  — Judah  Wright,  James  Wright,  Mr.  Hawley,  Joseph  Pai-sons,  John  Bridg- 

man. 
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ICS.I.^Ciiiit.  (!uuUi',  Di'uriiii  I'uniiTo.v,  SiTnl.  Kiiir,  .luimlliiui    lliiiil,  Siiniiicl 
Jlaiilctt. 

ICiSd, — l.iiiMdiiiii  llini(,.lcisciih  I'luMiinH,  KiiNi^ii  ('liqip,  Mnliul  I'omcidy,  Hhciiczi  r 

Sllu„K. 

1(187. — .Icisi'pli  lliiwli'.v,  Jcilm  Kiiin,  10licMci/.(^r  Strong,  JuHojili  I'ai'UuiiH,  Kaiinii  l 
WriKliI, 

KISS.— Wi-iliul  I'lmioroy,  SaiiiiU'l  Diu  tlcll,  .l.wi'iili  PaiwiiiH,  Kaiiiiirl  Wriglit,  Kci  j;!. 

Kill);,  Deacon  lliiiit. 
KW'.l.— J.  King,  KljoiU)/,(H-  Stroiif;,  Pirsorvuil  Claiip,  .(oliii  (Jlarli,  Moilad  I'uiiii-oy. 
IfiOO. — Dcai'on  I'lioIpH,  llcacon  limit,  .loKcpli  I'ainoiiM,  Tlioiiiiw  Lyman,  Joliii  I'ar- 

HoiiH,  IMiiiip  l*jiiii('. 

lOlU. — John  King,  Sr.,  Josojiii  I'arHoiiM,  KliniR'/.or  Strong,  William  llolton,  .Ir., 
Mi'ilail  runiroy. 

1092. — Jos.  llawloy,  Ensign  Baker,  Jolin  King,  I'reBerveil  (llapp,  Medail  runiroy. 
1091!.— Cajit.  Clapi),  .Tos.  rarKoii.s,  Samuel  Alliii,  Jiidali  \Vi  iglil,  Saiiiui'l  Wriglit. 
1G94.— Jos.  llawloy,  Noah  Cooke,  Tlionnus  Lyman,  John  Clark,  Medail  riiinroy. 
1G95.— Capt.  Clapp,  Judah  Wright,  Samuel  Wiiglit,  Wm.  Clark,  Modad  I'umroy. 
1C90. — Joseph  raraons,  Wm.  Iloltoii,  Samuel  Parsons,  Eiios  Kingsley,  Thomas 
Lyman. 

1097.  — Capt.  Clajip,  Jolin  Clark,  Wm.  Clark,  Tlionuus  Sliolders,  Medad  Pumroy. 

1098.  — Preserved  Clapp,  John  C'lark,  Jiidali  Wright,  Thomas  Lyman,  and  Samuel 

Wright. 

1699.  — Joseph  Ilawlcy,  John  Parsons,  Lyman  Weaver,  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  Wm. 

King. 

1700.  — .Joseph  Parson,  Samuel  Marshall,  Benjamin  Edwards,  Medad  Pumroy. 

1701.  — Capt.  Clapp,  Ebenezer  Strong,  John  Clark,  Sam'l  Wright,  Thomas  Shel- 

den. 

1702.  —Joseph  Ilawley,  Samuel  Parsons,  Thomas  Lyman,  Jolui  Clark,  Medad 

Pumroy. 

1703.  — Presenx'd  Clapp,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Judali  Wright,  Samuel  Wright,  Eben- 

ezer Wright. 

1704.  — Capt.  Clapp,  Deacon  Clark,  Benjamin  Edwards,  Isaac  Sbelden,  Medad 

Pumroy. 

1705.  — Ebenezer  Strong,  Samuel  Clark,  Benjamin  Edwards,  Thomas  Shelden,  and 

Ebenezer  Wright. 

1700. — Preserved  Clapp,  Ebenezer  Wright,  William  Southwell,  John  Stoddard, 
John  King. 

).707.— Samuel  Bartlett,  Sr.,  Samuel  Wriglit,  Sr.,  Samuel  Clark,  Sr.,  Nathaniel 

Phelps,  Isaac  Shelden. 
1708. — Preserved  Clapp,  Samuel  Clark,  Thomas  Shelden,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Wm. 

SoutliwelL 

1700. — Ebenezer  Pomroy,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Isaac  Shelden,  Jonathan  limit, 
Ebenezer  Strong. 

1710.  — Joseph  Parsons,  Samuel  Clark,  Samuel  Wright,  Isaac  Shelden,  Thomas 

Shelden. 

1711.  — John  Parsons,  Samuel  Wright,  Benjamin  Edwards,  Ebenezer  Wright, 

Thomas  Strong. 

1712.  — Joseph  Parsons,  Samuel  Clark,  Thomas  Sheldon,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Benj. 

Edwards. 

1713.  — Samuel  Clark,  Samuel  Marshall,  Samuel  Wright,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Eben- 

ezer Pumroy. 

1714.  — Joseph  Parsons,  Thomas  Shelden,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Benjamin  Edwards, 

John  Clark. 

1715.  — John  Stoddard,  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  John  King,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Joseph 

Hawley. 

1710. — John  Stoddard,  Joseph  Parsons,  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Samuel  Clark,  Joseph 
Hawley. 

1717.  — John  Stoddard,  Jos.  Parsons,  Thomas  Shelden,  Samuel  Clark,  Jolin  Clark. 

1718.  — John  Stoddard,  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Samuel  Wright,  EbenOzer  Strong,  Jos. 

Hawley. 

1719.  — Joseph  Parsons,  Thomas  Shelden,  Samuel  Clark,  John  Clark,  Jos.  Hawley. 

1720.  — Jos.  Parsons,  Samuel  Clark,  John  Clark,  Jiidah  Hutchinson,  Joseph  Haw- 

ley. 

1721.  — Ebenezer  Strong,  Benj.  Lyman,  Jno.  Kingsley,  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Pre- 

served Clapp. 

1722.  — Col.  John  Stoddard,  Joseph  Hawley,  Preserved  Clapp,  Nathaniel  Strong, 

John  Clark. 

1723.  — John  S.  Stoddard,  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Jos.  Hawley,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Jr., 

Ebenezer  Parsons. 

1724.  — E.  Wright,  Jos.  Hawley,  E.  Parsons,  E.  Strong,  John  Clark. 

1725.  — John  Stoddard,  Preserved  Clapp,  Samuel  Allin,  Nath.  Strong,  and  Jos. 

Hawley. 

1720. — Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Ebenezer  Parsons, 
John  Clark. 

1727.  — Ebenezer  Wright,  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Jno.  Clark,  Preserved  Clapp,  Jos. 

Hawley. 

1728.  — Ebenezer  Wright,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Judah  Hutchin- 

son, .Jos.  Hawley. 

1729.  — .John  Stoddard,  Eben.  Pomoroy,  P.  Clapp,  Jno.  Clark,  Jos.  Hawley. 

1730.  — Eben.  Pomeroy,  Jos.  Hawley,  Eben.  Wright,  Eben.  Parsons,  Preserved 

Clapp. 

1731.  — Jno.  Stoddard,  Jno.  Hawley,  Eben.  Parsons,  Jonathan  Strong,  Ebenezer 

Clark. 

1732.  — Eben.  Pomeroy,  Jos.  Clark,  Preserved  Clapp,  John  Parsons,  Samuel  Clapp. 

1733.  — John  Stodilard,  .Jos.  Hawley,  Ebenezer  Pai  sons,  Samuel  Mather,  Jonathan 

Strong. 

1734.  — John  Stoildard,  Capt.  Clajip,  Jr.,  Eben.  Parsons,  Samuel  Mathor,  Timidliy 

D  wight. 


173.'). — KiiH.  Ebenezer  I'arHons,  IiicreiiMC  Clark,  ,Samiiel  I'heljis,  Cajit.  Tim. 
Dwight,  Ebenezer  Pumroy. 

1730. — Ens.  Eheuii/.er  I'arHoiiH,  Capt.  Priworveil  (!lajj|i,  Capt.  Tim.  Dwight,  .Jona- 
than Strong,  Hergt.  Joseph  Wright. 

1737.  — .lohii  Stoildard,  (Japl.  John  (!lark,  Capt.  ProHorved  Clapp,  Ebenezer  Pum- 

roy, Jr.,  Saiiiiiel  Mather. 

1738.  — Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Capt.  John  Ilaker,  Capt.  Ebenozor  I'uruuus,  Dr.  Samuel 

Mather,  Increase  (Jlark. 

1739.  — Elienezer  Pumroy,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Capt.  Jolin  Bakor,  Increase 

Clark,  Saniiiel  Clark. 
J  7  b).— Col.  Stoddard,  Col.  Dwight,  Cajit.  ClajiiJ,  Joiiatlian  Strong,  Samuel  Mather. 

1741.  — .John  Stoddard,  Timothy  Dwight,  Samuel  Mather,  Capt.  Presorved  Clapji, 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Parsons. 

1742.  — John  Stoddard,  Elienezer  Pumroy,  Noah  Wright,  Capt.  John  C'lark,  Sam- 

uel Matlier. 

1743.  — Not  recorded. 

1744.  — Col.  Stoddard,  Col.  Tim.  Dwight,  LiiMit.  No.ah  Wright,  Dea.  Ebenezer 

Pumroy,  Samuel  Mather. 

1745.  — Not  recorded. 

1740.  — Lieut.  Noah  Wright,  Dea.  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Josiab  Parsons,  Sergt.  Eben- 

ezer Hunt,  Jonathan  Strong. 

1747.  — Maj.  .Joseph  Hawley,  Lieut.  John  Lyman,  Samuel  Mather,  Lieut.  Jona- 

than Hunt,  Sergt.  Ebenezer  Hunt. 

1748.  — Ebenezer  Hunt,  Dea.  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Samuel  Mather,  Noali  Clark, 

Lieut.  Noah  Wright. 

1749.  — Lieut.  Noali  Wright,  Lieut.  John  Lyman,  Dea.  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Ebene- 

zer Hunt,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Jr. 

1750.  — Capt.  Jonathan  Hunt,  Dea.  Ebenezer  Pumroy,  Lieut.  Gideon  Lyman, 

Jonathan  Strong,  Jr.,  Joseph  Ilawley. 

1751.  — Dea.  Waitstill  Strong,  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Hunt. 

1752.  — Col.  Timothy  Dwight,  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  Capt.  Noah  Wright,  Ens.  Na- 

thaniel Clark,  Ens.  Daniel  Pumroy. 

1753.  — Dr.  Samuel  Matlier,  Ens.  Na:thaniel  Clark,  Sergt.  Jonathan  Strong,  Jr., 

Capt.  Timothy  Dwight,  Maj.  Joseph  Hawley. 

1754.  — Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  Sergt.  Jonathan  Strong,  Jr.,  Sergt.  Ephraim  Wright 

Ens.  Daniel  Pomeroy,  Josepli  Hawley. 
1754^72. — There  are  no  records  to  be  found. 

1772.  — Joseph  Ilawley,  Ephraim  Wright,  Elijali  Hunt,  Caleb  Strong,  Jr.,  T. 

Dwight. 

1773.  — Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.,  Timothy  Dwiglit,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Benja- 

min Sheldon,  Jr.,  Dr.  Eben.  Hunt,  Jr. 

1774.  — Josepli  Hawley,  Esq.,  Timothy  Dwight,  Elijali  Hunt,  Ephraim  Wright, 

Elijah  Clark. 

1775.  — Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Ephraim  Wright,  Josiab  Clark,  Jr., Elijah  Hunt, 

Elijah  Clark. 

1776.  — Joseph  Hawley,  Ephraim  Wright,  Elijah  Hunt,  Jacob  Parsons,  Ezra  Clark . 

1777.  — Ephraim  Wright,  .Jacob  Parsons,  Josiah  Clark,  Jr.,  Elijah  Hunt,  Caleb 

Strong. 

1778.  — Caleb  Strong,  Esq.,  Jacob  Parsons,  Elijah  Hunt,  Abner  Barnard,  Simeon 

Parsons. 

1779.  — Joseph  Ilawley,  Esq.,  Caleb  Strong,  Esq.,  Elijah  Hunt,  Mr.  Jacob  Parsons, 

Mr.  Abner  Barnard. 

1780.  — Josepli  Ilawdey,  Esq.,  Mr.  Timothy  Dwight,  Benjamin  Sheldon,  Stephen 

Baker,  Dea.  Joseph  Clark. 

1781.  — Jos.  Hawley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Quartus  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Abner  Barnard,  Capt.  Joseph 

Cook,  Caleb  Strong,  Esq. 

1782.  — Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.,  Caleb  Strong,  Esq.,  Benj.  Sheldon,  Elijah  Hunt, 

Abner  Barnard. 

1783.  — Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  Hon.  Caleb  Strong,  Benjamin  Sheldon,  Elijali  Hunt, 

Stephen  Baker. 

1784.  — Caleb  Strong,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Sheldon,  Elijah  Hunt,  Moses  Kingsley, 

Doctor  Eben.  Hunt,  Jr. 

1785.  — Benj.  Sheldon,  Elijah  Hunt,  Moses  Kingsley,  Doctor  Eben.  Hunt,  Mr. 

John  Lyman. 

1780.— Elijah  Hunt,  Benj.  Sheldon,  Dea.  Moses  Kingsley,  Mr.  John  Lyman,  Dea. 
Elijah  Clark. 

1787.  — Benj.  Sheldon,  Elijah  Clark,  Moses  Kingsley,  Doctor  Eben.  Hunt,  Mr. 

Joseph  Clark. 

1788.  — Elijah  Hunt,  Deacon  Moses  Kingsley,  Deacon  Elijah  Clark,  Mr.  Joseph 

Clark,  Mr.  Benj.  Sheldon. 

1789.  — Sjlomon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Joseph  Clai'k,  Simeon 

Clapp,  Asahel  Pomeroy. 

1790.  — Solomon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  Mr. 

Asahel  Pomeroy,  Wni.  Lyman,  Esq. 

1791.  — Elijah  Hunt,  Benj.  Sheldon,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Eben.  Hunt,  Joseph  Clark. 

1792.  — Eben.  Hunt,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Moses  Kingsley,  Joseph  Clark,  Josiah 

Dickinson. 

1793.  — Elijali  Hunt,  Sol.  Stoddard,  Joseph  Clark,  .Jona.  Strong,  Jr.,  Daniel  Wright. 

1794.  — Elijah  Hunt,  Sol.  Stoddard,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Jona.  Strong,  Jr., 

Daniel  Wright. 

1795.  — Sjiomon  Stoddard,  Daniel  Wright,  Modad  Alvord,  Moses  Wright,  Jos. 

Cook. 

1790.— Samuel  Honsliaw,  Eiq.,  Ebon  limit,  Ei:].,  Mr.  Josiah  Dickinson,  Mr.  Moses 
Wright,  Mr.  Isaac  Clark. 

1797.  — Eben.  limit,  Esq.,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Josiah  Dickinson,  Moses  Wright, 

Isaac  Clark. 

1798.  - Mr.  Josiah  Dickinson,  Dr.  Levi  Shepherd,  Jlr.  Moses  Wright,  Mr.  Jonas 

Clark,  Jievi  Lyman. 
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1790. — Levi  Shepherd,  Josi;Ui  Dickinson,  Moses  Wright,  Jonas  Clark,  Levi  Ly- 
Eiau. 

1500.  — Mi>ses  Wright,  Isaac  Clark,  Levi  Lyman,  Asabcl  Pomeroy,  Xathiinicl 

Phelps. 

1501.  — Asaliel  Pomeroy,  Moses  Wright,  Levi  Lyman,  Isaac  Clark,  William  Ed- 

\vards. 

ISOi — Asahel  Pomeroy,  Moses  Wright,  L*,aac  Clark,  Levi  Lyman,  ^^'illiam  Ed- 
wards. 

1S03. — Levi  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Miij.  Erastus  Lyman,  Charles  Starkweather,  Abner 

Hunt,  Asahel  Pomeroy. 
lS(>t. — Asahel  Pomen.>y,  Moses  Wright,  Jos.  Lyman,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Wm.  Edw  ards, 

Jona.  Sm>ng. 

1S05. — Asahel  Pomeroy,  Moses  Wright,  John  Breck,  AVni.  Edwards,  Jonatlian 
Strong. 

ISOC. — Moses  Wright,  As;ihel  Pomeroy,  Josiah  Dickinson,  Jona.  Strong,  John 
Breck. 

ISOT. — ^Asahel  Pomeroy,  Moses  Wright,  Josiah  Dickinson,  Lemuel  Clark,  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  Jr. 

ISOS, — Josiah  Dickinson,  Phineas  Parsons,  Eli  Edwards,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Jr., 
Jona.  Strong. 

1509.  — Asahel  Pomeroy,  Phineas  Parsons,  Eli  Edwards,  Jona.  Strong,  Soln.  Stod- 

dard, Jr. 

1510.  — Eli  Edwards,  Jona.  Strong,  Isaac  (Jere,  Elisha  Graves,  Pliineas  Parsons. 
ISIL — Asahel  Pomeroy,  Eli  Edwards,  Isaac  Gere,  Asahel  Strong,  Lewis  Strong. 
1S12- — Joseph  Lyman,  Esq.,  Elisha  Graves,  Eli  Edwards,  Joseph  Cook,  Cephas 

Clapp. 

1S13. — Joseph  Lyman,  EU  Edwards,  Joseph  Cook,  Elisha  Graves,  Lemuel  Clark. 
ISl-L — Joseph  Lyman,  Esq.,  Elisha  Graves,  Isaac  Clark,  Eli  Edwaids,  Oliver 
Warner. 

1S15. — Lewis  Strong,  Isaac  Clark,  Oliver  Warner,  Elisha  Strong,  Jonas  Clark. 
1816.— Isaac  C.  Bates,  Abner  Hunt,  Preserved  Bartlett,  Oliver  Warner,  Elisha 
Strong. 

1517.  — ^Isaac  C.  Bates,  Oliver  Warner,  Lemuel  Clark,  Elisha  Strong,  David 

Strong. 

1518.  — Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  David  Strong,  Eli  Edwards,  Elisha  Strong,  Oliver 

Warner. 

1519.  — Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  Eli  Edwards,  David  Strong,  Elisha  Strong,  Oliver 

Warner. 

1S30. — Jonathan  H.  L.vman,  Eli  Edwards,  David  Strong,  Elisha  Strong,  Oliver 
Warner. 

1S21. — Asahel  Pomeroy,  Levi  L.vman,  Elisha  Graves,  Elisha  Strong,  Isaac 
Damon. 

1822.  — Levi  Lyman,  Asahel  Pomeroy,  Elisha  Graves,  Elisha  Strong,  Isaac 

Damon. 

1823.  — ^Levi  Lyman,  Elisha  Graves,  Elisha  Strong,  Isaac  Damon,  Samuel  Par- 

eons. 

1824.  — ^Levi  Lyman,  Samuel  Parsons,  Joseph  Burnell,  James  Dickinson,  James 

Shepherd. 

1615. — Levi  Lyman,  Joseph  Burnell,  Jonathan  Strong,  Oliver  Warner,  John 
Wright. 

182C. — Jonathan  Strong,  John  Wright,  Samuel  Parsons,  Levi  Lyman,  Joseph 
Burnell. 

1827.  — Levi  LjTnan,  Jonathan  Strong,  Joseph  Burnell,  John  Wright,  Samuel 

Parsons. 

1828.  — Levi  Lyman,  Jonathan  Strong,  Joseph  Burnell,  John  Wright,  Samuel 

Parsons. 

1829.  — Levi  Lyman,  Jonathan  Strong,  Joseph  Burnell,  John  Wright,  Samuel 

Parsons. 

1830.  — John  Wright,  Samuel  Parsons,  Eliphalet  M  illiams,  William  W.  Thomp- 

son, Jonathan  Strong. 

1831.  — ^Eliphalet  Williams,  John  Wright,  Samuel  Parsons,  Azariah  Clapp,  Joseph 

Burnell. 

1832.  — ^Eliphalet  Williams,  Samuel  Parsons,  Azariah  Qapp,  Joseph  Burnell, 

Thomas  W.  Shepard. 

1833.  — Eliphalet  Williams,  Samuel  Parsons,  .\.zariah  Clapp,  Joseph  Burnell,  Sam- 

uel 'WhitmaRh. 

1834.  — Samuel  Whitmarsh,  Azariah  Clapp,  Eliphalet  Williams,  John  Wright, 

William  W.  Thompson. 
18X5. — John  Wright,  Azariah  Clapp,  Julius  Phelps,  William  W.  Partridge, 
George  Cook. 

183C.— John  Wright,  Azariah  Clapp,  Julius  Phelps,  William  W.  Partridge, 
George  Cook. 

1837.  — ^William  W.  Partridge,  George  Cook,  Joseph  Warner,  Azariah  Clapp,  Wil- 

liam Clark. 

1838.  — ^William  W.  Partridge,  George  Cook,  Joseph  Warner,  Azariah  Clapp,  Jona. 

H.  Butler. 

1839.  — W.  W.  Partriflge,  Azariah  Clapp,  George  Cook,  Joseph  Warner,  Theodore 

Clajip. 

1?^40.— William  W.  Partridge,  George  C  xik,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Thomas  W.  Shep- 
ard, Amri  Allen. 

1841. — W.  W.  Partridge,  Benjamin  Barrett,  George  Cook,  Oren  Munger,  John  P. 
Williston. 

1*12:. — 'Vi'.  W.  Partridge,  Benjamin  Barrett,  George  Cook,  Oren  Munger,  John  P. 
M'illiston. 

1843.  — 'William  W.  Partridge,  George  Cjok,  Amasa  D.  Wade. 

1844.  — John  P.  Williston,  George  Shepard,  Samuel  Williams. 

Samuel  WUlijimB,  Geo.  Shepard,  Amasa  D.  Wade,  Milo  J.  Smith,  Cliester 
Clark. 


1S40.— Samuel  Williams,  Geo.  Shepard,  Amasa  D.  Wade,  Milo  J.  Smith,  Wm.  W. 
Partridge. 

1S47. — Samuel  Williams,  Milo  J.  Smith,  W.  W.  Partridge,  Amasa  D.  Wade,  Ansel 
Jewett. 

1S4S. — Wm.  W.  Partridge,  Charles  Smith,  Henry  Strong,  Lyman  Kingsley,  Eben- 
ezer  Strong. 

1S49. — Charles  Smith,  Lyman  Kingsley,  Henry  Smith,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Amasa 
D.  Wade. 

1850.  — Samuel  Pai-sons,  George  Sliepard,  David  Ivy,  Wm.  Parsons,  Samuel  Day. 

1851.  — Samuel  Day,  M'illiam  Clark,  Chauncey  Clark. 

1852.  — Samuel  Day,  Porter  Nutting,  John  W.  Wilson. 

1853.  — Harvey  Smitli,  Charles  Clark,  Sydney  L.  Clark,  Lucius  Lewis. 

1854.  — Charles  Clark,  Samuel  Williams,  Oliver  Warner. 

1855.  — Azariah  Clapp,  Charles  Clark,  Oliver  Warner,  Justin  Thayer,  Samuel  L. 

Pai'sons. 

185G. — Oliver  Warner,  Azariah  Clapp,  Justin  Thayer,  Charles  Strong  (2d),  Luke 
Lyman. 

1857.  — Samuel  L.  Parsons,  Justin  Thayer,  Luke  Lyman,  Milo  J.  Smith,  Edward 

Parsons. 

1858.  — Samuel  L.  Hill,  J.  B.  Graves,  Hervey  Smith,  Milo  J.  Smith,  Luke  Lyman. 

1859.  — John  B.  Graves,  Luke  Lyman,  Samuel  L.  Parsons,  Milo  J.  Smith,  Haynes 

K.  Starkweather. 

ISGO.— John  B.  Graves,  John  F.  Warner,  Luke  Lyman,  S.  S.  Wright,  H.  K.  Stark- 
weatlier,  Jr. 

ISCl.— John  B.  Graves,  S.  S.  Wright,  John  F.  Warner,  H.  K.  Starkweatlier,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Day. 

18G2.— John  B.  Graves,  Natlianicl  Day,  John  F.  Warner,  S.  S.  Wright,  H.  K. 
Starkweather,  Jr. 

18C3.— John  B.  Graves,  Nathaniel  Day,  H.  K.  Starkweather,  Jr.,  John  F.  Warner, 
Emory  B.  Wells. 

1804.  — John  B.  Graves,  Nathaniel  Day,  H.  K.  Starkweather,  Jr.,  John  F.  Warner, 

Emory  B.  Wells. 

1805.  — John  B.  Graves,  Emory  B.  Wells,  H.  K.  Starkweather,  Jr.,  John  F.  War- 

ner, Natlianiel  Day. 

1800.— H.  K.  Starkweather,  Jr.,  John  B.  Graves,  Emory  B.  Wells,  John  F.  Warner, 
Nathaniel  Day. 

18G7. — H.  K.  Starkweather,  Nathaniel  Day,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Milo  J.  Smith, 
Charles  Strong  (2d). 

1808.  — H.  K.  Starkweather,  Nathaniel  Day,  Milo  J.  Smith,  Ebenezer  Strong, 

Charies  Strong  (2d). 

1809.  — H.  K.  Starkweather,  Ebenezer  Strong,  Nathaniel  Day,  Milo  J.  Smith, 

Charles  Strong  (2d). 

1870.  — Haynes  K.  Starkweather,  Ebenezer  Strong,  George  A.  Burr,  William  F. 

Quigley,  Joseph  C.  Williams. 

1871.  — H.  K.  Starkweather,  Ebenezer  Strong,  George  A.  Burr,  William  F.  Quigley, 

Joseph  C.  Williams. 

1872.  — Haynes  K.  Starkweather,  Ebenezer  Strong,  George  A.  Burr,  Joseph  C.  Wil- 

liams, W.  F.  Quigley. 

1873.  — Haynes  K.  Starkweather,  Ebenezer  Strong,  George  A.  Burr,  .T.  C.  Williams, 

W.  F.  Quigley. 

1874.  — H.  K.  Starkweather,  Ebenezer  Strong,  J.  C.  Williams,  W.  F.  Quigley, 

George  A.  Burr. 

1875.  — H.  K.  Starkweather,  J.  L.  Otis,  J.  C.  Williams. 

1870.— M.  H.  Spaulding,  J.  L.  Otis,  J.  C.  Williams.  • 

1877.  — Luke  Lyman,  Marcus  Morton,  Oren  Storer. 

1878.  — Luke  Lyman,  Oren  Storer,  Marcus  Morton. 

1879.  — Luke  Lyman,  Oren  Storer,  Marcus  Morton. 

MEMBEKS    OF  GENERAL  COURT. 

1834.  — Asahel  Strong,  Chas.  E.  Forbes,  Seth  Strong,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Jr. 

1835.  — Isaac  C.  Bates,  Asahel  Strong,  Seth  Strong,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Jr. 
1830.— Tliomas  Pratt,  C.  P.  Huntington,  William  Clark,  Jr.,  Samuel  Strong. 

1837.  — C.  P.Huntington,  Roswell  Hubbard,  Solomon  Stoddard. 

1838.  — Eliphalet  Williams,  Joseph  Warner,  J.  P.  Strong. 

1839.  — Eliphalet  Williams,  Wm.  Clark,  Jr.,  Calvin  Strong. 
1S40. — Charles  P.  Huntington,  Cornelius  Delano. 

1841.  — Cliarles  P.  Huntington,  Oran  Mungan. 

1842.  — Benjamin  Barrett,  Milo  J.  Smith. 

1843.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  Natlian  Dikeman. 

1844.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  W.  W.  Partridge. 

1845.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  Henry  Dikeman. 

1840.  — Elisha  Strong,  W.  A.  Hawley. 

1847.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  Charles  S.  Smith. 

1848.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  AVm.  Parsons. 

1849.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  Wm.  Parsons. 

1850.  — No  choice. 

1851.  — Erastus  Hopkins,  Azariah  Clapp. 

1852.  — No  choice. 

1853.  — Oliver  Warner,  Daniel  Kingsley. 

1854.  — No  choice. 

1855.  — Daniel  Kingsley,  Samuel  L.  Parsons. 
1850. — Erastus  Hopkins,  John  Deming. 
1857-58.— W.  F.  Arnold. 

1859. — Samuel  L.  Parsons. 
1800-Cl.— Daniel  G.  Littlefield. 
1802-03.— Erastus  Hopkins. 
1804^00.— Lewis  J.  Dudley. 
1807.— W.  F.  Arnold. 
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1808.— ir.  K.  Stiu  UwdiillKii-. 

18C!)-71.— W.  F.  Ai  iHiUl. 

187'2.— r-.  J.  DiKlhiy. 

187;!.— IVirtur  Niitliiip:. 

1874.— iHimr  Stmics  Win.  H.  Ouyliinl. 

1875-71!.— Murk  U.  S|iiiiililiiiK. 

1877.  — .Joliii  li.  Otin,  TiTiiiilliy  (i.  S|iuiil.li ii;;. 

1878.  — Wm.  M.  (Ju.vldi  tl, 

'I'liis  localily  was  lirst  settled  l)y  ii  t'aiiiily  iiaiiicd  Warner, 
niul  WHS  I'driiK'rly  known  as  tlie  Warner  School  District.  It 
is  evident  tliat  for  more  tlian  a  century  the  popuhvtion  centred 
chiefly  in  tlie  village  of  Northampton,  for  as  late  as  1812  there 
wore  only  seven  houses  within  its  limits,  viz.,  those  of  Enoch 
Jewett,  where  Samuel  A.  Bottum  now  lives,  of  Oliver  War- 
ner, who  kept  a  hotel,  Wm.  Warner,  known  as  the  Bosworth 
place,  now  the  site  of  Cosmian  Hall,  Josiali  White,  Gains 
Burt,  Capt.  Julius  Phelps,  and  Joseph  Warner,  and  even 
as  late  as  1847  there  were  only  ahout  a  dozen  houses  in  the 
district. 

The  village  received  its  name  from  Florence,  the  great  silk 
emporium  of  Italy.  It  had  previously  been  known  as  the 
"  Community,"  "  Bensonville,"  and  Greenville. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  started  in  Tlorenee  was  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  by  the  late  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  in  1835.  In 
June  of  that  year  Mr.  Whitmarsh  purchased  of  William  Clark 
ahout  400  acres  of  land,  embracing  the  site  of  the  present  village, 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  upland  near  the  sewing-machine 
company's  works.  A  company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  called  the  New  York  and  Northampton  Silk  Com- 
pany. Ebenezer  Jackson,  Charles  H.  Talbot,  and  others  were 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  The  purchase  included  the  oil- 
mill  of  Mr.  White  and  the  water-privilege. 

The  company  erected  the  brick  building  now  used  by  the 
Greenville  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
silks,  but  before  its  completion  some  machinery  was  put  in  the 
oil-mill.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  soon  after  went  to  Europe  in  search 
of  a  better  variety  of  mulberry  than  was  then  grown  here.  He 
obtained  seeds  of  a  variety  which  he  called  the  "  Alpine  mul- 
berry." About  100  acres  of  the  meadow  land  were  set  with 
this  mulberry.  The  excitement  over  the  mulberry-trees  was 
almost  marvelous,  and  the  people  all  over  the  country  seemed 
to  grow  crazy  on  the  subject.  It  proved  a  speculative  bubble 
which,  when  it  burst,  brought  ruin  to  thousands.  This  silk 
enterprise  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Abbott  Lawrence,  and  James  K.  Mills,  famous  for  their 
advoc^icy  of  protection  to  home  industries,  came  here  to  inspect 
it.  A  small  quantity  of  sewing-silk  was  manufactured,  and 
samples  of  plain  and  figured  satins  were  woven.  Specimens 
of  the  latter  were  taken  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Whitmarsh 
and  presented  to  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  left  the  com- 
pany after  two  years,  and  little  was  done  afterward.  In  1840 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Joseph  Conant,  of  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  and  he  sold  it  in  1842  to  the  Community  Associ- 
ation. From  1841  to  1846  there  flourished  here  an  association 
called  the  "Community,"  which  gave  considerable  notoriety 
to  the  village.  The  objects  of  the  association  were  "  progress 
toward  a  better  state  of  society  and  the  development  of  a  true 
social  and  moral  life."  Its  founders  were  doubtless  attracted 
to  this  point  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  silk  company 
and  the  sale  of  its  property.  The  total  investment  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  real  estate  reached  lp50,000,  its  members  numbered 
150,  and  the  estate  included  about  500  acres  of  land,  a  silk-fac- 
tory, saw-  and  grist-mills,  and  four  or  five  houses.  Its  business 
was  divided  into  departments,  each  branch  being  under  the 
management  of  a  special  director.  One  department  of  its  busi- 
ness was  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  from  that  beginning  has 
been  developed  the  present  flourishing  Nonotuck  Silk  Com- 
pany. In  184G  the  association  was  dissolved,  but  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  busy  and  thriving  village.  The 
leading  men  engaged  in  the  association  were  S.  L.  Hill,  Geo. 


W.  licnson,  (Japt.  Joscjili  (lonant,  David  Mack,  and  William 
/\(lani.  Another  outgrowtii  of  tliis  association  was  tlie  "F)'(m) 
(Jongregationai  Society,"*  which  is  now  in  a  flourishing  ('on- 
dition. 

The  lirst  store  was  o]iciic(l  in  Kloi-cncc  in  1H.^)0  hy  I.  S.  J'ar- 
sons,  son  of  (Japt.  Samuel  I'arsons  and  S.  L.  Jlill. 

The  post-oflic(i  was  established  in  December,  18.52,  witii  Mr. 
I'arsons  as  ))ostmast(!r.  The  postmaster  at  Northampton 
strenuously  oppos(nl  the  establisliment  of  the  office,  but  the 
Florence  jKMjple  finally  triuinplied. 

■I'lIK  FLOKKNC'K  K INDEKG AIlTIiN 

was  started  in  1874,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Aldrich.  At  fii-st  it  was  carried  on  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Hill,  and  for  a  short  time  in  "  Lower  Cos- 
mian Hall,"  and  in  1870  a  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Hill 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  with  grounds  set  apart  for  it  suit- 
able to  he  used  in  connection  with  it  for  plant  culture  by  the 
children.  The  institution  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  made  free  to  all  the  people  of  Flor- 
ence, each  one  contributing  such  sum  as  he  felt  disposed. 
Mrs.  Aldrich  still  remains  the  principal,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral assistant  Kindergartens  employed  with  her.  The  exper- 
iment thus  far  has  proved  a  very  great  success,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  beneficial  as  people  begin  to  see  its  advantages 
and  avail  themselves  of  them  for  their  children.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Kindergarten  regular  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  building,  called  "mothers'  meetings,"  where 
the  mothers  of  Florence  meet  and  consider  such  matters  as 
relate  to  the  care  and  culture  of  their  children.  In  1877 
a  training-class  for  Kindergartens  was  started  in  connection 
with  the  Kindergarten.  The  Kindergarten  and  training- 
class  have  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  benefits  which  its 
founder  desired  to  bestow  upon  the  Florence  people  will  be 
realized  more  and  more  as  the  institution  continues,  and  the 
people  will  have  advantages  as  to  the  culture  of  their  children 
such  as  few  other  places  will  ever  possess. 

FREE  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  FLORENCE. 

This  society  was  probably  the  first  religious  body  in  the 
world  to  organize  on  a  platform  of  entire  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  band  of  noble  men  and 
women  tried  at  Florence  a  somewhat  crude  experiment  of  a 
new  form  of  social  life.  Their  ideal  was  high,  their  motives 
evidently  pure  ;  but,  their  pecuniary  means  being  too  limited 
for  the  successful  working  of  their  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
the  enterprise  was,  after  a  few  j'ears,  given  up.  In  all  their 
public  meetings  freedom  of  discussion  was  maintained.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  association  remained  in  Florence,  and 
they  and  their  friends  held  Sundaj'  meetings  in  that  place, 
though  not  regularly,  down  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Free  Congregational  Society  of  Florence. 

In  pursuance  of  the  following  call,  signed  by  27  citizens  of 
Florence  who  had  been  interested  in  these  Sunday  exercises, 
and  who  believed  that  tlie  friends  of  religious  freedom  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  strength  there  is  in  vinion  and  organ- 
ized effort,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  therein 
named. 

"To  the  People  of  Florence  and  vicinitij  : 

"  All  iiitoi'cstcJ  in  tlio  promotion  of  good  morals,  general  education,  and  liberal 
religious  sentiments,  whetlier  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  whatever  sect,  creed, 
or  nationality,  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  South  Sehool-Houso,  on  Sunday,  May  3, 
18G3,  at  3}/^  o'clock  r.M.,  to  organize  arrangements  lor  the  bettor  attainment  of 
the  objects  above-named." 

At  the  meeting  a  society  was  organized  by  the  adoption  and 
signing  of  the  following  articles  of  agreement: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  town  of 
Noi  thaniiitiin,  wishing  to  avail  ourselv(^s  of  tlie  advantages  of  associate  elliirt  for 
our  advancement  in  truth  and  goodness,  and  for  the  promotion  of  general  intel- 

*  See  history  elsewhere. 
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ligence.  good  morals,  and  liberal  religious  seutimeuts,  do  hereby  agree  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  '  Free  Congreg-ational 
Society  of  Florence.' 

"  Respecting  in  each  other  and  in  all  the  right  of  intellect  and  conscience  to 
be  free,  and  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  keep  his  mind  and  heart  at 
all  times  open  to  receive  the  truth  and  follow  its  guidance,  we  set  up  no  theo- 
logical condition  of  niemlKTship,  and  neither  demand  nor  expect  uniformity  of 
doctrinal  l>elief,  asking  only  unity  of  puriwse  to  seek  and  accept  the  right  and 
tme,  and  an  honest  aim  and  effort  to  make  these  the  rule  of  life.  And,  recog- 
nizing the  brotherhooti  of  the  human  race  and  the  equality  of  human  riglits,  we 
make  do  distinction  as  to  the  conditions  and  rights  of  memberehip  in  this 
society,  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  nationality." 

"When  it  became  necessary  to  provide  or  erect  a  suitable 
church  edifice,  it  was  found  that  the  society  was  not  incorpor- 
ated as  the  statute  required  in  order  to  hold  property.  To 
secure  this  riffht  a  new  organization  was  formed  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1872,  the  old  society  continuing,  on  its  original  plat- 
form, to  exercise  all  the  educational  and  religious  functions 
for  which  it  was  originally  founded. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh,  who  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  May  3,  1863,  employed  as  Sunday  lecturer  at  Flor- 
ence, remained  as  resident  speaker  of  the  Free  Congregational 
Society  of  Florence  from  that  date  until  April  6,  1873,  when 
he  resigned.  In  May,  1871,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Powell,  now 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Bond,  began  to  ofiiciate  as  associate  resident 
speaker,  and  continued  until  May,  1872,  when  Eowland  Con- 
nor took  her  place,  and  otficiated  in  that  capacity  until  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  when  Mr.  Connor  became  resi- 
dent speaker,  and  held  the  office  until  Aug.  1,  1874.  From 
this  last-mentioned  date  the  society  had  no  resident  speaker 
until  Sept.  1.  1875,  when  David  H.  Clark,  the  present  incum- 
bent, took  the  office. 

The  resident  speaker  is  not,  like  the  minister  or  pastor  of 
other  religious  societies,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  members, 
voicing  the  doctrines  of  a  cast-iron  creed ;  he  speaks  only  for 
himself,  and  his  utterances,  like  those  of  any  other  member, 
are  open  at  all  times  to  criticism.  He  is  usually  engaged  to 
speak  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  as  it  is  the  purpose,  and  has 
been  the  practice,  of  the  society  to  have,  during  each  year,  a 
variety  of  speakers,  so  that  every  phase  of  thought  shall  be 
fairly  represented. 

When  the  society  was  first  organized,  its  meetings  were 
held  in  the  district  school-house;  but  on  Sunday,  April  17, 
1864.  it  began  to  hold  meetings  in  the  new  chapel  and  hall 
built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  then  new  building  called  Flor- 
ence Hall.  The  use  of  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library-room  for 
ten  years  was  given  to  the  society  by  its  president.  In  1874 
a  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  called  Cosmian  Hall,  was 
completed,  having  been  erected  for  the  uses  of  the  society  by 
the  subscriptions  of  members  and  others ;  the  larger  part  being 
contributed  by  its  generous-hearted  president.  Cosmian  Hall 
cost  about  §40,000,  and  includes  an  attractive  and  richly-deco- 
rated auditorium,  capable  of  seating  700  persons,  a  choice 
organ,  and  a  spacious  and  amply-furnished  stage,  upon  which 
dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given  during  the 
winter.  The  basement  contains  "  Lower  Cosmian  Hall" 
and  a  suite  of  rooms  which  constitute  the  parlors  and  culi- 
nary department  of  the  '-Ladies'  Industrial  Union,"  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  society. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  society  to  maintain  a  free  platform  ;  to 
oflFer  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  shades  of  honest  conviction  and 
opinion.  It  has  been  addressed  by  women  as  well  as  men, — 
the  representatives  of  Judaism,  orthodox  and  heterodox 
Christianity,  Spiritualists,  Scientists,  Theists,  and  Atheists, — 
and  cherishes  the  persuasion  that  in  this  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  hospitality  to  diverse  religious  theories  is  the  surest  prom- 
ise of  the  truth  which  Lord  Bacon  pronounces  "  the  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature." 

Among  the  prominent  names  who  have  addressed  the  society, 
8ome  of  thern  repeatedly,  are  Theodore  D.  Weld,  John  Weiss, 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  D.  A.  Wasson, 
Charles  E.  Norton,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Parker  PilLsbury,  Mrs. 


Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Wm.  J.  Potter,  Frederick  Douglass, 
M.  D.  Conway,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Francis  E.  Abbott, 
Beriah  Green,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  Wm. 
H.  Burleigh,  Henry  C.  Wright,  Lucy  Stone,  Eabbi  Schleisin- 
ger,  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Josiah  P. 
Quincy,  Horace  Seaver,  John  W.  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Frances  D. 
Gage,  William  Denton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  S.  H.  Morse,  Giles 
B.  Stebbins,  J.  L.  Hatch,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kingsbury,  Dio  Lewis, 
B.  F.  Underwood,  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Prof.  C.  S. 
Chandler,  John  T.  Sargent,  Frederic  Frothingham,  S.  J.  Fin- 
ney, John  F.  Moors,  Erastus  Hopkins,  Susan  H.  Wixon, 
Elder  F.  W.  Evans,  Dr.  K.  T.  Trail,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Campbell, 
Chas.  Lenox  Kemond,  Mrs.  F.  E.  W.  Harper,  Edward  C. 
Towne,  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Brigham,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Henry  B. 
Black  well,  and  George  Thompson. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows  :  Moderator,  Samuel  L. 
Hill ;  Clerk,  A.  G.  Hill ;  Treasurer,  A.  T.  Lilly  ;  Executive 
Committee,  Setli  Hunt,  A.  T.  Lilly,  and  Joseph  Marsh;  Com- 
mittee on  Music,  L.  F.  S.  Plympton,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Learned,  and 
George  Shepard  ;  Committee  on  Sunday-school,  D.  H.  Clark, 
Miss  M.  W.  Bond,  Mrs.  H.  Clark,  Miss  Sarah  Titcomb,  and 
J.  M.  Davis ;  Committee  on  Cliaritj^,  A.  Eldredge,  E.  L.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Henry  Gould,  H.  Townsend,  E.  M.  Branch,  and 
Miss  Julia  M.  Lilly. 

THE  FLORENCE  CHURCH. 

In  the  fall  of  1860  a  movement  was  made  for  erecting  a 
church  edifice  in  Florence,  Northampton.  Land  for  this 
purpose  and  for  a  parsonage  was  given  by  the  Greenville 
Manufacturing  Company  of  that  place.  The  requisite  funds 
were  raised  by  subscription,  friends  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
making  liberal  contributions.  The  immediate  success  of  the 
effort  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
Eev.  Z.  Eddy,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  In  the 
chapel  of  that  church,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  October, 
1860,  the  "Florence  Church  Society"  was  organized.  The 
subscribers  to  the  building-fund  were  also  present,  and  united 
with  the  society  in  choosing  a  building  committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  D.  G.  Littleflold,  A.  L.  Williston,  I.  S.  Parsons, 
Joel  Hayden,  and  J.  P.  Williston.  In  the  following  spring 
the  edifice  was  commenced,  and  by  the  ensuing  fall  it  was 
finished  and  paid  for. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1861,  26  members  of  different  evan- 
gelical churches,  having  adopted  the  subjoined  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Covenant,  were  regularly  organized  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical council  into  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  their  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  to  the 
Lord.  For  six  months  after  this  they  had  the  services  of 
Eev.  T.  A.  Leete,  who  had  also  labored  with  them  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  organization.  He  was  then  succeeded  by 
Eev.  S.  O.  Dyer,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1862,  Eev.  Horace  C. 
Hovey  was  called  to  settle  as  pastor,  and  on  the  5tli  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  he  was  duly  installed. 

A  special  work  of  grace  was  enjoyed  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
which  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  27  persons,  who, 
on  the  profession  of  their  faith,  were  admitted  to  the  church. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1866,  Eev.  Horace  C.  Hovey  offered 
his  resignation,  was  released  by  a  mutual  council  September 
3d,  and  closed  his  labors  with  this  church  Oct.  1,  1866. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  Eev.  E.  G.  Cobb  was  called 
to  settle  as  pastor,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  1866,  was  duly 
installed. 

An  encouraging  season  of  religious  interest  was  enjoyed  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  and  another  in  the  spring  of  1871.  Both 
these  seasons  began  with  the  week  of  prayer,  and  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  cheering  numbers  to  the  church  of  such  as  we 
hope  will  be  saved. 

The  following  were  the  first  menibers :  Thomas  Pomeroj', 
Sarah  Pomeroy,  Joseph  B.  Whitehouse,  Martha  A.  White- 
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house,  A.  liyiiiaii  VVillisloii,  iSariili  T.  VVillisloji,  .J  iilius  I'liclps, 
Edith  rhc"li)s,  Alison  15.  Cliirk,  iSiiriih  M.  Chirk,  Isnicl  A. 
Graves,  Siiriih  Gravos,  Thomas  (Jladdcii,  Mary  O.  Looto,  Lcu- 
y'M,  Mi'ixU,  Mary  A.  JJcals,  Mehetahlii  Pond,  William  (!.  Ihiiii- 
lorlh,  Martha  K.  HaiiirorUi,  riymptou  ,11.  SniiUi,  Mary  A. 
Sinilli,  Klcaiior  M.  Squires,  Eli/a  Wliitcliouso,  Susan  1'. 
Sniilh,  Isaac,  S.  .I'arsoiis,  and  Anna  S.  I'arsons. 

A  chapel  for  the  use  of  prayer-mcctiii!j;.s  wa.s  huilt  in  1804, 
at  a  co.st  of  |2000,  exclusive  of  tlio  land  which  was  donated 
by  the  Greenville  Manufacturing  Company.  Parlors,  cloak- 
rooms, etc.,  were  added  to  the  chapel  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3000,  and  in  the  following  year  the  church  was  re-frescoed, 
organ-recess  built,  new  organ  put  in,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1500.  The  church  has  ever  been  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  has  received  an  average  of  25  members  annually  since  its 
organization.  The  largest  number — 37 — joined  March  5, 
1871. 

The  present  membership  numbers  201.  The  present  officers 
are  as  follows:  liev.  E.  G.  Cobb,  Pastor;  Thomas  Pomeroy, 
A.  L.  Williston,  A.  B.  Clark,  A.  C.  Estabrook,  W.  L.  Wilcox, 
and  William  M.  Smith,  Deacons ;  A.  B.  Clark,  Clerk  ;  A.  L. 
Williston,  Treasurer  ;  and  William  M.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

THE  FLORENCE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUKCH. 

The  first  Methodist  church  organization  effected  in  Elor- 
ence  was  in  the  spring  of  1855,  although  congregations  from 
time  to  time  assembled  to  hear  itinerant  preachers  as  far  back 
as  184:8.  In  this  year,  1855,  Eev.  Jonas  M.  Clark,  now  living 
in  Northampton,  ■was  stationed  in  Florence,  and  under  his 
administration  the  first  class-meeting  was  formed ;  likewise  a 
Sunday-school,  which  became  prosperous.  The  Sunday-school 
library  was  a  gift  of  a  Mrs.  Douglas,  then  residing  at  Dr. 
Munde's  Water-Cure.  The  society  numbered  25  members, 
and  the  congregation  ranged  from  60  to  100. 

The  church  building  was  erected  in  the  years  1873-74,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  and  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  September 
of  the  latter  year, — that  is,  it  was  finished  as  far  as  the  vestry 
and  the  exterior  are  concerned  ;  but  the  upper  interior  of  the 
building  remains  at  present  (March,  1879)  unfinished,  although 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  complete  it.  The  size  of  the 
building  is  70  by  40  feet,  of  wood,  and  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Park  Streets. 

Services  were  held,  previous  to  building  the  church,  in  Par- 
sons' Hall.  Jan.  22,  1871,  Davis  Hall  was  rented  for  the  use 
of  the  society.  From  1858  till  1870  Florence  was  abandoned 
by  the  Northeast  Conference,  no  preacher  being  sent  there. 
But  in  1870  the  Methodists  in  the  place  made  a  move,  re- 
quested preaching,  and  obtained  it. 

The  following  are  names  of  pastors  of  the  church  :  Eev. 
Jonas  M.  Clark,  1855,  one  year;  Eev.  W.  M.  Hubbard,  1856, 
one  year;  Eev.  John  Noon,  1857,  one  year.  No  preaching 
regularly  until  July,  1870,  when  Eev.  J.  S.  Whedon,  of 
Northampton,  preached  a  few  months  by  request.  Occasional 
preaching  was  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Zwifvell  and  George  E. 
Sanderson,  of  Wilbraham  Academy.  The  church  was  re- 
organized in  January,  1871,  and  at  a  Quarterly  Conference 
held  by  L.  E.  Thayer,  D.D.,  presiding  elder,  Eev.  J.  Zwifvell 
was  appointed  preacher  in  charge.  But  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
Eev.  T.  W.  Bishop  was  appointed  by  the  Northeast  Con- 
ference, and  remained  here  two  years.  His  successor  was 
W.  H.  Cook,  who  remained  here  two  years.  His  successor 
was  E.  F.  Holway,  who  stayed  three  years.  His  successor 
was  Eev.  F.  Bowler,  present  pastor. 

The  present  trustees  of  the  church  are  as  follows :  H.  K. 
Parsons,  G.  F.  Miller,  D.  W.  Goodell,  C.  Humphrey,  H.  A. 
Croisby,  C.  Damon,  F.  W.  Moore,  J.  A.  Bray,  and  A.  Back. 

The  church  membership  is  117. 

LEEDS. 

This  village,  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  extent 
of  its  manufactures  and  the  disastrous  flood  of  1874,  is  pleas- 


antly located  on  Mill  I'ivcr,  in  llie  iiortiiwest  jjart  of  tlu^  town 
of  Nortliainploii. 

The  village  was  lirst  known  as  a  iiorlioii  nl'  (lie  I'ail  ilill 
school  district,  and  was  afterward  known  as  Sliejilierd'.s  Hollow, 
or  Shepherd's  Factory,  until  1849,  when  it  received  its  present 
name  in  honor  of  Thomas  Miisgrave,  the  first  postmaster  at 
the  place,  who  was  a  native  of  L(«;ds,  England. 

Tlie  pioneer  building  within  its  limits  was  the  dwelling  of 
Luke  Day,  erected  in  1703.  Other  dwellings  were  erected 
about  this  time  on  the  road  leading  to  Williamsburg  by  James 
Smith,  Calvin  Clark,  and  Nehemiah  Washburne. 

The  excellent  water-power  afforded  by  Mill  Eiver  at  this 
point  early  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi- 
talists, and  the  first  manufactory  in  the  town  of  Northampton 
was  established  here,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  town. 

The  first  industry  started  was  a  saw-mill,  built  by  Joseph 
Burnell  in  1800.  A  cotton-mill  was  erected  on  the  same  site 
by  Job  Cotton,  in  1808,  and  in  1812  a  cotton-mill  was  erected 
a  short  distance  below  by  Col.  James  Shepherd.  These  mills 
were  subsequently  consolidated,  and  both  operated  as  woolen- 
mills  by  the  brothers  James,  Thomas,  and  Charles  Shepherd, 
sons  of  the  first  druggist  in  Northampton,  Dr.  Levi  Shepherd. 
This  firm  changed  several  times,  and  when  it  was  abandoned 
in  1857,  it  was  known  as  the  Northampton  Woolen-Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The  first  broadcloth  in  this  country  was  made  in  Leeds.  The 
weaver's  name  was  Benjamin  Jackson. 

Another  early  manufactory  in  Leeds  was  a  woolen-mill, 
built  by  Sidney  Webster  in  1813.  It  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  James,  Chester,  and  Calvin  Cook,  Jr.,  and  conducted 
under  the  name  of  the  Cook  Brothers.  The  establishment  was 
burned  in  1823,  but  was,  however,  immediately  rebuilt  and 
carried  on  by  the  same  firm  until  1827,  when  they  failed,  and 
the  property  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Shepherds. 

In  1828  a  hammer  and  screw-driver  factory  was  built  by 
J.  D.  Kellogg,  and  in  1835  he  erected  a  larger  establishment, 
which  was  located  a  short  distance  above  the  Nonotuck  Silk- 
Mill. 

Another  prominent  industry  in  Leeds  is  the  Mill  Eiver 
Button  Company.  The  manufacture  of  buttons  from  vege- 
table ivory  was  commenced  by  A.  P.  Critchlow,  in  1860,  in  a 
wooden  building,  which  was  burned  in  1870.  This  was  replaced 
by  a  brick  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  flood 
of  1874.  In  1870,  Mr.  Critchlow  disposed  of  his  business  to 
George  P.  Warner,  who  conducted  it  until  1874  under  the 
name  of  the  Critchlow  Ivory  Button  Company.  The  disaster 
of  1874  seemed  to  almost  paralyze  the  business,  but  in  the  same 
j'ear  a  new  mill  was  built,  and  the  business  has  since  been  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  the  Mill  Eiver  Button  Company. 

In  1807  the  Northampton  Emery-Wheel  Company  was  or- 
ganized at  Florence,  by  J.  L.  Otis  and  L.  B.  Williams,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  business  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  continued  at  Florence  until  1870,  when  the  company  was 
reorganized,  capital  increased  to  $40,000,  and  the  establishment 
removed  to  Leeds. 

The  people  at  Leeds  have  ever  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
schools,  and  as  early  as  1814  a  school-house  was  built,  which 
stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  lumber-yard  of  the  Non- 
otuck Silk-Mill. 

The  first  store  was  opened  by  the  woolen  company. 

May  13,  1874,  Leeds  was  one  of  the  attractive  and  prosperous 
manufiicturing  villages  of  the  State.  The  following  day  it  was 
swept  from  existence  by  the  rushing  waters  from  the  broken 
reservoir.  Nothing  stayed  the  fitful  torrent.  It  obliterated 
streets  and  swept  away  mills  and  dwellings.  The  loss  to  the 
town  was  immense,  and  then,  when  it  is  told  that  51  human 
beings  perished,  it  confronts  us  in  all  its  horrors.*    None  of 


*  Seo  history  of  Mill  Eiver  cUeastcr  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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the  manufactories  were,  however,  removed,  and  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  rebuild  and  repair,  and  Leeds  has  now  resumed 
its  former  activity. 

XOXOTUCK  HALL. 

Xonotuck  Hall  and  School-House  was  erected  in  1876.  It 
is  a  commodious  and  substantial  brick  structure,  two  stories 
in  height,  and  beautifully  located.  The  lower  story  is  used 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  upper  story  for  a  hall.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  §17.000,  S7000  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  town,  and  §10,000,  including  furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,  by 
Lucius  Dimmock,  a  public-spirited  and  generous  citizen,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Nonotuck  Silk-Mill.  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  all  its  interior  decorations  and  appoint- 
ments in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  the  building  is  lighted 
by  gas  and  heated  with  steam.  Mr.  Dimmock  cannot  be  com- 
mended too  highly  for  his  indefatigable  elforts  and  generosity 
in  furnishing  Leeds  with  this  thoroughly-equipped  edifice. 


smith's  ferry 

is  a  station  on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Northampton.  The  locality  was  first  called  "  Ly- 
man's Farms,"  then  "South  Farms,"  later  "South  Harbor," 
and  in  1835  or  1836  was  given  its  present  name. 

THE   REliELLION  OF  1861-65. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  responded  promptly  to  the 
call  for  troops  in  1861,  and  during  the  war  furnished  751  men, 
104  of  whom  enlisted  for  nine  months,  29  for  one  year,  and 
the  remainder  for  three  years.  Seventy-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars  was  paid  for  bounties,  $5234  of 
which  was  refunded  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1863 
equalizing  the  bounties  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  enlisted  from  this 
town,  as  compiled  by  H.  K.  Starkweather,  Esq.,  in  1868: 

Linus  P.  Ncible,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Juno  21, 18G1 ;  rtisch. 

July  6,  1864. 
Alviu  Rust,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  18G1 ;  discli. 
July  6,  1S64. 

E.  H.  Stanley,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861 ;  <liod  at 

[lari  ison's  Landing,  July  ao,  1802. 
Wm.  L.  Stning:,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  1,1801 ;  discli. 

July  G,  1864. 
Geo.  S.  Bliss,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861;  discli. 

for  pro.,  Nov.  18,  1862. 
Sidney  S.  Williams,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861  ; 
taken  prisoner.  May  12, 1864  ;  relieved  at  close 
of  war. 

Frederick  C.  Wright,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861  ; 

discli.  for  pro.,  Aug.  21,  1861. 
Wm.  Mather,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861 ;  disch. 
July  6,  1864. 

Thos.  Gordon,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861 ;  disch. 

fir  disability,  Aug.  6,  1801. 
James  Tuttle,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21, 1861. 
Albert  Withcrell,  Co.  E;  must.  June  21,  1861; 

re-enl.  Dec.  21, 1863. 
Hiram  P.  Prentiss,  Co.  C;  must,  Juno  21,  1861; 

disch.  for  disab  ,  March  2, 186:5. 
Chas.  A.  Rogers,  Co.  0 ;  must.  June  21, 1861 ;  disch. 
July  6,  1804. 

Geo.  M.  Kellogg,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Juno  21, 1801 ;  disch. 
July  0,  1804. 

Flavol  Shurtleff,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801 ;  pro. 

to  capt.,  July  31,  1862;  disch.  Jnly  6,  1864. 
Henry  W.  Parsons,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861; 

died  at  Washington,  Oct.  7,  1861. 
Calvin  IS.  Kingsley,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801  ; 

disch.  for  disab.,  April  2(1, 1862. 
Geo.  C.  Well--,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801 ;  disch. 
July  6,  1861. 

James  H.  Abbott,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861  ; 

killed  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12, 1864. 
Wm.  B.  Allen,  must.  March  19,  1862;  hospital 

steward;  ro-enl.  in  37th. 
Constant  E.  Bainerat,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801 ; 

killed  in  action.  May  3, 1863. 
Timothy  Brown,  Co.  D  ;  must.  June  21, 1801 ;  disch. 

fo:  disab.,  Dec.  23,  1802. 
Norman  S.  Cornwell,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  18,1861; 

ro-enli.sted  ;  disch.  Jan.  6,  1865. 
C.  N.  Chnnibeiiain,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861 ; 

hosp.  811  rg. ;  trans,  to  U.  S.  A. 
Henry  French,  Co.  E;  must.  June  21,  1861 ;  died 

April  19,  1862. 
Chas.  Hickey,  Co.  E;  must.  June  21, 1861 ;  re-enl., 
Co.  K,  37th. 

David  E.  Hoxie,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  18, 1801 ;  disch. 

for  disab.,  March  20,  1863. 
Chas.  Mclntyre,  Co.  E ;  must.  June  21, 1861. 
Henry  L.  Nichols,  Co.  E;  must.  Juno  21,  1861; 

disch.  July  1,  1864. 
Edwin  S.  Pease,  Co.C;  must.  Oct.  18,  1861;  died 
Feb.  4,  1863. 

George  L.  Thayer,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861; 

disch.  for  disab.,  Jan.  22,  1863. 
Chas.  C.  Wells,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21, 1861 ;  disch. 

for  disability. 
Jamea  Welch,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861 ;  re-enl. 
Dec.  21,  1863. 


SECOXD  REGIMEXT— THREE  YEARS. 
Beuj.  B.  Clark,  Co.  D ;  must.  May  25, 1861 ;  re-enl. 

Dec.  31,  186:5;  disch.  July  14,  1S65. 
Jos.  C.  Clark,  Co.  D  ;  must.  May  25,  1861;  re-enl. 

Dec.  31, 1863;  disch.  July  14, 1865. 
Johu  Cahill,  Jr.,  Co.  D ;  must.  May  25, 1861  ;  disch. 

for  disab.,  Jan.  27,  1863. 
Jerry  Daley,  Co.  K ;  must.  May  25, 1861 ;  died  Dec. 

23,  186:5. 

Edward  G.  Hoyt,  Co.  K ;  must.  May  25, 1861 ;  disch. 

June  10, 1864. 
Lewis  Bianchi,  must.  Aug.  26, 1864. 
Michael  Bennet,  must.  July  21,  1864. 
Henry  W.  Cole,  Co.  K ;  must.  May  25, 1861 ;  disch. 

Oct.  6,  1804. 

Peter  Carter,  Co.  K;  must.  May  25,  1801;  disch. 

for  disab  ,  Jan.  17,  1863. 
Richard  Collins,  Co.  A.  ■  must.  Jan.  7, 1864. 
Moses  Caswell,  Co.  H  ;  must.  July  21,  1804;  disch. 

Jnly  14, 1865. 
Geo.  Carey,  Co.  H;  must.  July  21, 1864. 
Jacob  Cohn,  must.  Aug.  29,  1864;  disch.  July  29, 

18d5. 

John  Conners,  must,  Aug.  24, 1864. 
Alfred  Denten,  must.  June  3,  1864. 
John  Eberhardt,  Co.  i ;  must.  Aug.  26, 1864 ;  disch. 

July  14,  I860. 
Geo,  Fisher,  Co.  G ;  must.  Jane  1, 1864;  disch.  July 

14,  1865. 

Thomas  Flynn,  mu-t.  July  19,  1864. 

Fertlinand  Gezenback,  Co.  K  ;  must,  J  une  9,  1804 ; 

disch.  July  14, 18G0. 
Thomas  Hanley,  Co.  A  ;  must.  June  7,  18G4. 
Thomas  Uallenell,  Co.  A;  must.  June  8,  1864. 
John  Handley,  Co.  A;  must.  June  2,  1864. 
Joseph  luiinant,  Co,  C;  must.  July  16, 1864;  disch. 

July  14, 1865. 
Chas.  3Iunson,  Co.  C;  must.  June  0, 1804;  sick  in 

hospital  when  the  regt.  was  disch. 
Patrick  Murray,  must.  June  7,  1864. 
Chas.  Miller,  must.  June  8,  1864. 
James  Murphy,  most,  June  1, 1864. 
James  JIurray,  must.  July  211,  1864. 
Martin  Maquinn,  must.  July  21, 1864. 
Adolph  Nildenble,  must.  July  10, 1864. 
Thomas  Moore,  must,  July  ii,  1864. 
Paul  Offinger,  mu^t.  June  8,  1864. 
John  Ryan,  Co.  B;  must.  June  8,  1864. 
Geo.  Wilson,  Co.  G;  must.  July  20,  1864. 
John  Ctuinn,  mast,  June  3, 1864. 
John  Bearden,  mast.  July  21,  1864. 
Joseph  F.  Shepherd,  Co.  I;  must.  May  25,  1801; 

disch.  for  disab.,  June  o,  1862. 
Henry  Smith,  Co.  B;  must.  June  8, 1864;  disch. 

July  14, 1865. 
Patrick  Sullivan,  Co.  A  ;  must.  June  7,  1864. 
Henry  Speiver,  Co.  A  ;  must.  June  7, 1864. 
Albert  Schneider,  Co.C;  must.  July  16,1864;  disch. 

July  14,  im>. 
Patrick  Scanlan.Co.  C;  must.  July  16, 1864;  di-sch. 

July  14, 1865. 

NINTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
Hercules  Butler,  Co,  E;  must,  Aug.  19, 1863 ;  trans, 
to  32d  Eegt.,  June  9, 1864. 
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Henry  Conklin,  Co.  E  ;  must.  Aug.  18,  1863;  sub. 

for  Watson  L.  Smith. 
John  A.  Reynolds,  Co.  A;  must.  Aug.  18,  1863; 

trans,  to  32d  Regt.,  June  10,  1861. 
Patrick  Sweeney,  Co.  F;  must.  Aug.  19,1803  ;  sub. 

for  0.  A,  Skilton;  trans,  to  Navy, 
James  Welch,  Co,  A;  must,  Aug.  9,  1863;  sub.  for 

John  Metcair;  disch.  for  disab,,  Dec,  15,  1863. 

TENTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 

Maj.  W,  R.  Marsh.  Co,  C;  must.  June  21,  1861; 

disch.  June  14, 1862, 
Capt.  J.  B,  Parsons,  Co,  C;  must,  Juno  21,  1861  ; 

pro,  to  lieut.-col,,  July  25,  1862;  di.sch,  July 

1,  1864. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Weatherell,  Co.  G;  must.  Juno  21, 

1861 ;  pro.  to  capt.,  Sept.  8,  1862  ;  died  from 

wounds,  June  20,  1864. 
Lieut.  Chas.  U.  Brewster,  Co.  C;  must,  Juno  21, 

1861;  pro,  to  1st  lieut,,  Sept.  29,  1862;  disch, 

July  1,  1864. 

James  II.  Braman,  Co,  C;  must,  June  21,  1861; 

killed  in  action  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862. 
Lewis  Day,  Co,  C;  must.  June  21,  1861;  disch.  for 

disab,,  Oct,  28,  1801, 
John  A,  Nims,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801;  disch. 

for  disab.,  July  18, 1862. 
Wm.  J.  Bishop,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801;  pro. 

to  capt.,  Sept,  23,  1863;  disch.  July  1,  1864. 
Alanson  E.  Munyan,  Co.  C  ;  must.  June  21, 1861 ; 

pro.  to  1st  lieut.,  Dec.  21, 1862  ;  died  of  wounds. 

May  5, 1864. 

H.  A.  Brown,  Co,  C :  must.  Juno  21,  1861 ;  pro.  to 

1st  lieut,,  Sept.  23,  1863;  disch.  July  1,  1864, 
Charles  H.  Bigelow,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861  ; 

re-enl,  Dec.  21,  1803;  disch,  July  16,  1865. 
Edwin  Bates,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,1861;  disch. 

for  disab.,  July  15, 1801. 
Frank  Boies,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21, 1801 ;  killed  in 

action,  no  date. 
Wm.H.  Billiard,  Co.  C;  must,  June  21, 1801;  disch. 

for  disab.,  Oct.  22,  1862. 
Frederick  W.  Clark,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21, 1861; 

disch.  Oct.  17,  1862. 
John  H.  Cook,  Co.  C  ;  must.  June  21, 1861 ;  disch. 

for  disab,,  July  16,  1862. 
Thomas  Cahill,  Co.  E ;  must.  June  21,  1861 ;  disch. 

Juno  28,  1864. 
Chas.  H.  Daniels,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1861; 

disch.  July  6, 1864. 
Chas.  S,  Edwards,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21, 1861 ;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  July  16,  1865. 
Lewis  Eiidicott,  Co.C;  must.  June  21,  1801;  trans. 

to  Sig.  Coriis,  Oct.  7,  1803. 
Ezra  Hincs,  Co.  C;  must.  June  21,  1801;  disch. 

July  6,  1864. 

Eben  M.  Johnson,  Co.  C ;  must.  Juno  21,  1861  ;  re- 
enlisted  :  trans,  to  37th. 

Wm.  M.  Kingsley,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861; 
discli.  July  17,  1864. 

Marcus  T.  Moody,  Co.  C;  must.  Juno  21,  1861; 
disch.  for  pro.,  Sept.  18,  186J, 

Edward  F.  Moody,  Co.  C ;  must.  June  21, 1861 ; 
disch,  July  6,  1864. 
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CMiiis.  II.  TlioiiipHon,  Co.  C;  imiBt.  .Jiiiin  'Jl,  1H(11  ; 

(liwli.  t\<r  Ann.  1-,  ISIil. 

I>iilrli'k  I.ovcK,  C.i.  ();  iiiiisl.  Nov.  fi,  1«(VJ;  killed 

ill  lll-linli,  .Inly  I'l,  \HM. 
BmiiiiH  Slniy,  (.'o.  (I;  ninsl.  Nov.  (I,  IHd'J  ;  iliHfli. 

July  1,  IWH. 
■Wiilliici^  I!.  Onllini,  (\i.  (';  niiiBt.  Marcli  IK,  IKfl'i. 
CIniH.  VV.  Kvmi.s,  iiinnt.  Miiii-li  ISCi'I. 
Iliiiiiy  V.  Kirtk,  inn»t.  Oct.  H,  lH(i2. 
Frcdoiick  II.  Crockolt,  must.  Oct.  14, 18(!2. 
Clma.  S.  Doilgc,  Co.  C  ;  imrnt.  Sept.  7, 18C1 ;  timiH. 

to  Vot.  lies.  Ooi  ps. 
Micliacl  Timothy,  Co.  D;  mnst.  Oct.  l-l,  18(;2; 

(li.s<Oi.  for  (lisiil).,  Maicli  12,  1803. 
Will.  A.  Kly,  Co.  C;  must.  Jiiiio  21,  1801;  rc-oiil. 

in  :i7tli. 

Geoigo  F.  llul.kiiil,  Co.  II;  niUNt.  Dec.  21,  18C:i; 

trans,  to  ;i7lli. 
.lames  Louilergaii,  Co.  E  ;  trans,  to  37th. 
John  U'ISiien,  Co.  E ;  must.  Feh.  29,  1804;  trans. 

to  37tli ;  iliscli.  June  21, 1805. 

ELEVENTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
William  Stone,  must.  July  18,  1804. 

THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS.  • 
James  Watson,  must.  July  20,1804. 

NINETEENTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
Chas.  H.  Lewis,  must.  March  311,  1804. 

TWENTIETH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
Francis  W.  Warren,  Co.  K  ;  must.  July  18, 1801. 
Frederick  Rockman,  Co.  K  ;  must.  June  6,1804. 
John  G.  Becker,  Co.  K  ;  nuist.  June  7,  1864. 

TWENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
Edwin  Bates,  Co.  H  ;  must.  Aug.  6,  1861;  disch. 

for  disal).,  Dec.  8,  1802. 
John  H.  Witheiell,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  2,  1861; 

disch.  for  disah.,  Jan.  24,  1803. 
Charles  H.  Morey,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  2, 1861 ;  died 

Aug.  21,  1802. 
Thomas  Gilmartin,  Co.  G;  disch.  for  disah.,  Nov. 

18, 1862. 

Edward  S.  Alvord,  Co.  H;  must.  Aug.  5,  1801; 
trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  April  1,  1804. 

Thomas  Farrell,  Co.n3 ;  must.  Aug.  19,  1861;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  July  12,  1865. 

Lewis  Holmes,  Co.  C;  must.  Aug.  19, 1801;  disch. 
Oct.  15.  1864. 

Edward  S.  Wright,  Co.  C;  must.  Aug.  16, 1861 ;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  July  12, 180.5. 

William  H.  Spear,  Co.  H  ;  must.  Aug.  5,  ISOl ;  re- 
enlisted. 

Lewis  Smith,  Co.  H  ;  must.  Aug.  5, 1801 ;  disch.  for 

disah..  May  7,  1862. 
Marcus  M.  Corhin,  Co.  B;  must.  Aug.  19,  1801; 

disch.  for  disab..  May  13,  1862. 
Thomas  Puffer,  Co.  B ;  must.  Aug.  19, 1801 ;  disch. 

for  disah.,  May  13,  1802. 
Thomas  Stephens,  Co.  B;  must.  Aug.  19,  1861 ;  ro- 

eiil.  Jan.  1,  1804;  missing  June  17,  1804. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT— THREE 
YEARS. 

John  Ilnber,  Co.  B;  must.  Feb.  10,1804. 

TWENTY-SIXTH   REGIJIENT— THREE 
YEARS. 
James  Bates,  must.  June  2, 1864. 
George  Hall,  must.  June  7,  1804. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT— THREE 
YEARS. 

Frank  Alvord,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  28, 1801 ;  re-en- 
listed ;  disch.  April  10, 186.5. 

Calvin  Blackmer,  Co.  G  ;  mnst.  Oct.  14,  1801;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  June  20,  1865. 

Wm.  W.  Bramaii,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801  ; 
disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 

Henry  C.  Baidwell,  Co,  G;  must.  Oct.  18,  1801; 
killed  at  Roanoke  Island,  Feh.  8,  1802. 

Levi  Brooks,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801;  diacli. 
Sept.  27,  1864. 

George  A.  Birge,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861; 
disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 


JoHcph  A.  lllrge,  Co.  A;  niniit.  Sept.  27,  IMil  ; 

kilh'il  liy  IlKhliiiiig,  at  Newbcni,  N.  C. 
TliomiiH  0.  Itriidy,  Co.  A;  must.  Si'pt.  27,  1801; 

(lied  July  II,  1804. 
Eihiiiinil  Bride,  Co.  (i ;  iiiiiHt.  Oct.  19,  1801 ;  rc-enl. 

Nov.  25,  18(14  ;  disch.  Jan.  20,  1805. 
John  L.  Clink,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  15,  1801;  re-onl. 

Nov.  25,  1864  ;  disch.  Jan.  20,  1805. 
ratrick  ('oIT'oh,  (!o.  G;  must.  Oct.  17, 18C1  ;  re-eiil. 

March  0,  1804  ;  disch.  Jan.  20,  1805. 
Joseph  Cunningham,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  21,  1861  ; 

re-onl.  in  37lh;  disch.  July  10,  1865. 
Edward  M.  Cobb,  Co.  G  ;  iiiuHt.  Oct.  21,  1861  ;  rc- 
enl.  ill  37lh  ;  disch.  June  20,  1805. 
Andrew  Ciiliill,  Co.  A  ;  mimt.  Sept.  27,  IHOI  ;  died 

Sept.  15,  1862. 
Wm.  II.  Center,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801 ;  died 

Sept.  5,  1803. 

Sidney  Davis,  Co.  K  ;  mnst.  Oct.  24,  1861  ;  re-cn- 
listed  ;  disch.  June  20,  1805. 

John  R.  Davis,  Co.  K  ;  must.  Sept.  14, 1801 ;  re-en- 
listed ;  disch.  June  26,  1805. 

Andrew  J.  Dunham,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  15, 1801 ; 
re-enlisted  ;  disch.  June  20,  1865. 

Charles  M.  Damon,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861 ; 
disch.  Sept.  27,  1804. 

Henry  A.  Dwiglit,  Co.  H;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801; 
pro.  to  capt.  July  1,  1802;  disch.  Sept.  28, 
1804. 

Leonard  F.  Dunn,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861; 
disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 

Samuel  II.  Douglass,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861; 
disch.  for  disah,,  Feb,  0,  1863. 

Edwin  Foster,  Co.  A;  must.  Oct.  11,1861;  disch. 
for  disab.,  Aug.  30,  1802. 

Frank  Frey,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801;  re-en- 
listed ;  taken  prisoner  Jan.  :iO,  1865. 

Henry  W.  Howard,  Co.  D;  must.  June  14,  1861; 
disch.  for  disability. 

Charles  A.  Howard,  Co.  G  ;  mnst.  Oct.  10,  1801 ; 
disch,  for  disab.,  April  5,  1804. 

Stanley  Howard,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  17, 1861 ;  disch. 
for  disali,,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

John  F.  Hannum,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  15, 1861 ;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  June  26,' 1865. 

Patrick  Ilickey,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  June  26,  1865. 

Levi  L.  Holmes.  Co,  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1801 ;  disch. 
Sept.  27,  1804. 

Thomas  \V.  Lavake,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  15,  1861 ; 
disch.  Oct.  15,  1864. 

Thomas  J.  Porter,  Co.  G  ;  must.  April  8,  1862 ;  died 
Nov.  8,  1802. 

Tlionias  Shay,  Co.  G;  must,  June  10,  1802;  killed 

in  action,  Dec.  10,  1804. 
Albert  Mier,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  17,  1801;  disch. 

Sept.  27,  1804. 
Henry  0,  Moi  an,Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1861 ;  died 

July  4,  1862. 

John  A.  Stockwell,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801; 
discharged. 

George  A.  Stockwell,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801 ; 
disch.  Sept.  27,  1804. 

Daniel  Haney,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  15,  1801;  re-en- 
listed; disch.  June  20,  1805. 

Edward  Hayden,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1801 ;  died 
Nov.  4,  1804. 

Michael  Keuf,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct,  10,  1801 ;  disch. 
Nov.  1,  1864. 

Daniel  Knight,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  17,  1801  ;  disch. 
Nov.  1,  1804. 

Quartns  D.  Kingsley,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861  ; 

discli.  lor  disab.,  April  1,  1803. 
Nelson  11.  Kingsley,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861  ; 

re-enlisted  ;  di-ch.  June  26,  1805. 
Zonas  M.  Kingsley,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801 ; 

died  at  Newhern,  March  15, 1802. 
Louis  Kreizer,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  13,  1801  ;  disch. 

for  disab.,  Oct.  22,  1862. 
Edward  J,  Lewis,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801  ; 

ditch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 
Luke  Lyman,  lieut, -col. ;  must.  Sept.  17, 1801 ;  res. 

May  27,  1863. 
Charles  C.  Loud,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  9,  1861 ;  re-cn- 

listod  ;  disch.  June  20,  186.5. 
Albert  Rlacomber,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  17,  1801 ; 

disch.  Nov.  1,  1864. 


James  Miihar,  Co.  0;  must.  Oct.  15,  1861;  re  en- 

llsle.l;  disch.  June  26,  1805. 
Edwin  MeiicliMiii,  Co.  G  ;  iiiiisl.  Oct.  25,  1801  ;  died 

ill  rebel  jirison,  Oct.  20,  1804. 
John  Maiiix,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  15, 1801  ;  disch.  Nov. 

1,  1804. 

Thomas  I).  Morton,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  17,  1801; 

re-enlisted  ;  disch.  June  20, 1805. 
J.  Freeman  Nutting,  Co.  G;  mnst.  Oct.  19,  1801  ; 

re-enlisted  ;  disch.  June  20,  1805. 
E.  Porter  Nutting,  Co.  G;  must.  Nov.  1,  1801; 

disch.  for.  disab.,  July  29,  1803. 
John  M.  North,  Co.  A  ;  niust,  Sejit.  27,  IHOl  ;  killed 

in  ai  lion.  May  »,  1804. 
Charles  II.  Otto,  Co,  A  ;  must,  Sept.  20, 18(;i ;  disch. 

for  di.-ab.,  Jan.  1, 1803. 
Wm.  W,  Partridge,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  21,  1801 ;  ro- 

enlisteil ;  died  in  rebel  prison,  Oct.  15,  1804. 
Edward  W.  Pease,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  14,  1801; 

trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Austin  E.  Phelps,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861  ; 

disch.  Sejit.  27,  1804. 
Aimer  E.  Parsons,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1801  ; 

disch.  Nov.  1,  1863. 
Jonathan  A.Pidmalier, Co.G  ;  must.  Oct.l4,  1801 ; 

disch.  Nov.  7,  1802. 
Theodore  M.  Place,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861. 
Patrick  Riley,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  15,  1801  ;  re-enl. ; 

discli.  May  6,  1805. 
Edwin  J.  Reed,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1801  ;  disch. 

Se)it.  27, 1804. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1861 ;  disch. 

for  disab.,  Oct.  3, 1861. 
Isaac  Smith,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  16,  1861;  disch. 

Dec.  14,  1864. 
Sylvaiius  Smith,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  27,1861 ;  disch. 

Oct.  15, 1864. 
Elihu  S.  Smith,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  15,1861 ;  re-enl.; 

disch.  June  20, 1865. 
Thomas  F.  Smith,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861 ;  re- 
enl. 

Henry  W.  Strong,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1861 ;  died 

Oct.  17,  1802. 
Egbert  Strong,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  22,  1801  ;  died 

Oct.  4, 1864. 

Julius  Strong,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  15,  1861;  disch. 

for  disab.,  Sept.  24, 1802. 
George  A.  Stockwell,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept.  C7, 1861 ; 

disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 
Mark  H.  Spanldiug,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  A;  must.  Sept. 

27,  1801 ;  res.  March  19,  1802. 
Fred.  C.  Wright,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  G;  must.  Nov.  20, 

1861  ;  died  of  wounds,  June  27, 1864. 
Jas.  M.  Willard,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  10, 1801 ;  disch. 

Oct.  15,  18C4. 
Francis  B.Willard,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Oct.  9, 1801 ;  disch. 

Sept.  27,  1864. 
Justus  Wrislcy,  Co.  G ;  must.  Oct.  16,  1861;  died 

April  1,  1862. 
Francis  Valcour,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27, 1801. 
Joseph  Valcour,  Co.  D;  must.  Oct.  14, 1861. 
Robert  J.  Kearney,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  17, 1861 ;  died 

April  5,  1802. 
Edwin  C.  Clark,  2d  lieut.,  Co.  A;  must.  Oct.  10, 

1801 ;  res.  March  19, 1862. 
John  II.  Hannum,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  15,  1861 ;  l  e- 

eul.;  disch.  June  20,  1865. 
James  llalloiaii,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Oct.  17, 1861 ;  disch. 

for  disab,,  March  1, 1862. 
Henry  Dickinson,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  27,  1861  ; 

killed  in  action.  May  16,  1864. 
Lewis  H.  Fuller,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Dec.  29, 1803. 
Francis  G.  Russell,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Dec.  19, 1803 ;  died 

in  rebel  prison,  July  17,  1804. 
Ezra  B.  Levering,  Co.G  ;  must.  Aug,  31,1804;  disch.. 

June  20,  1805. 
Chas.  L.  Wright,  Co.  C;  must. .Tan.  10, 18G4;  disch. 

June  20,  1805. 
Heniy  M.  Pittsinger,  Co.  C;  must.  Jan.  10,  1S04; 

di.-ch.  May  25,  1865. 
Franklin  Bailey,  Co.  C;  must.  Jan.  10,  1804. 
Uiram  J.  Van  Steamberry,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Sept.  20, 

1861. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT- THREE 
YEARS. 

Joseph  Paynol,  niust.  April  4,  18C4, 
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THIRXr-FIKST  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 

Silas  Bucknam,  Co.  B ;  mii*t.  Jan.  6, 1S62 :  re-enl. ; 
discli.  June  21,  1SG5. 

Xathan  H.  Clapp.  Co.  B :  must.  Nov.  20,  1S61. 

S.vdney  S.  Clapp,  Co.  B;  must.  Oct.  11, 1S61. 

■Wm  L.  Cownug,  Co.  B;  must.  Nov.  20,  1S61. 

Michael  H.  Dunn,  Co.  B;  must.  Nov.  20, 1861. 

Daniel  Franzen.  Co.  B ;  must  Nov.  26, 1S61 ;  re-enl. 

Geor^  Moran,  Co.  F ;  must.  Nov.  26,  1S61 ;  re-enl. 
Feb.  13,  1S64. 

Ge.irge  C.  Green,  Co.  G :  mun.  Nov.  26, 1561. 

Edwin  B.  NoMe,  Co.  B;  must.  Nov. 20, 1S61 ;  discli. 
Nov.  19,  lS6i. 

Henrr  K.  Noble,  Co.  B ;  must.  Nov.  2.5, 1S61 ;  disch. 
Nov.  IS),  1S64. 

Joseph  Neido,  Co.  G;  must.  J.an.  9,  1S62. 

John  K.  Parsons,  Co.  B;  must.  Nov.  20,  1861. 

Jimes  0.  Pierce,  Co.  B ;  mu^t.  Nov.  2, 1S61. 

Wm.  H.  Sperbeck,  Co.  G;  must.  Jau.  9,  1S62 ;  re- 
enlisted  ;  disch.  Sept.  9,  1865. 

Jerr.v  Sullivan.  Co.  B ;  must.  Oct.  4,  1S61. 

Henry  Shurner,  Co.  H;  must.  Feb.  19,  1S62  ;  re- 
enlisted  in  r.  S.  A. 

Caleb  F.  Tufts,  Co.  H;  must.  Jan.  21,  1862  ;  disch. 
for  disab.,  June  IS,  1862. 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  Co.  A;  must.  Jan.  2,  1864;  disch. 
Sept.  9,  1865. 

Franklin  Meyers,  Co.  A:  must.  Jan.  7,  1864. 

THIRTV-THIRD  REGIMENT— THREE  TEAKS. 
Thomas  Donnally,  must.  June  9,  1864. 

THIRTT-FOrRTH  REGIMENT— THREE 
TEARS. 

Frank  W.  Gordon,  Co.  D;  must.  June  22,  1862; 

disch.  fir  disab.,  3Iay  7,  18&3. 
Melvin  Packard,  must.  Jan.  13,  1864. 

THIRTT-FIFTH  REGIMENT— THREE  TEARS. 
Charles  Eyles,  Co.  K;  must.  July  21,  1864;  trans, 
to  29th. 

THIETT-SIXTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
Frederick  Baufirth,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Aug.  25,  1864; 

disch.  July  12, 1864. 
Michael  Merrick,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Aug.  25, 1864 ;  trans. 

t-j  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  March  8, 1865. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT— THREE 
TEARS. 

Austin  J.  Allis,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  6,  1362  ;  disch. 

June  21, 1865. 
George  H.  Ames,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862 ;  disch. 

June  21, 1865. 
Wm.  Ackers,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862  ;  died  Oct. 

9, 1863. 

Hubbard  31.  Abbott,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  .30,  1862; 

pro.  to  1st  lient. ;  disch.  June  21, 1865. 
Ira  H.  Aldrich,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862 ;  disch. 

June  21, 1865. 
Jonathan  J.  Aldrich,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

disch.  June  21, 1865. 
Levi  H.  Bartlett,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862 ;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Wm.  Bliss,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  27,  1862;  pro.  to 

captain  Res.,  Dec.  25,  1864. 
Samuel  Burks,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21, 1865. 
Simeon  Birg<-,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21, 1865. 
Wm.  C.  Birge,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

with  lf>3s  of  arm,  Feb.  24,  1865. 
Edmund  M.  Bartlett,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ; 

eick  in  hosp.  when  the  regt.  was  must.  out. 
Calix  Bushman,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  .30, 1862 ;  killed 

at  Fort  Fisher,  April  2,  1865. 
Wra.  H.  Eigelow,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862 ;  sick 

in  hosp.  when  the  regt.  w;i8  must.  out. 
John  E.  Banks,  C<>.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862 ;  killed 

at  Charl^t/jwn,  Va.,  Aug.  21, 1864. 
Henry  Belden,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862 ;  disch. 

June  -21, 1865. 
S-Mi  Belden,  Co.  G;  mnst.  Ang.  30, 1862;  killed  at 

Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864. 
Ed.  Er;dgman,  Co.  G ;  must.  Ang.  30, 1862;  pro.  to 

let  lieTit.;  d;»ch.  June  21, 1865. 
Edward  P.  Bridginan,       G ;  must.  Ang.  30, 1862 ; 

disch.  June  21,  18<S5. 


Joseph  Bushman,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862  ;  killed 

in  Wililerness,  May  6,  1864. 
OgJen  D.  Buckriam,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Ang.  30,  1862  ; 

discli.  June  21,  1865. 
Ozro  M.  Bird,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  186,1. 
John  Bamliardt,  Co.  G;  must.  Ang.  30,  1802;  disch. 

for  disab..  May  30t  1865. 
Horace  P.  Clark,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1802  ;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Geo.  C.  Clapp,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

April  13,  1865. 
Christopher  C.  Colsou,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  .30, 1862  ; 

sick  in  hosp.  when  the  regt.  was  must.  out. 
John  W.  Carter,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
David  Congden,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802 ;  disch. 

July  10, 1805. 
James  Crampton,  Co.  K  ;  must.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  killed 

at  Gettysburg,  July  13,  1SG3. 
Leander  F.  Dawes,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1S62; 

disch.  July  21, 1865. 
Ashley  W.  Dickinson,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862  ; 

disch.  July  21,  1865. 
Luke  Day,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862;  disch.  July 

21, 1865. 

Henry  Doane,  C.i.  G;  must.  Ang.  .30,  1862;  sick  in 

hosp.  when  the  regt.  was  must.  out. 
Wm.  H.  Damon,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ;  disch. 

for  disab.,  Feb.  25,  1863. 
Henry  E.Dayton,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862. 
Frank  0.  Dayton,  Co.  G;  mnst.  Aug.  30,  1862. 
Thomas  Dunifrfe,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  3ii,  1802; 

disch.  June  21,1865. 
George  W.  Edwards,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Will.  A.  El,v,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802  ;  disch. 

June  21,  1805. 
Wm.  Farrell,  Co.  G;  mnst.  Aug.  30,  1862. 
J  'hn  Fortune,  Co.  K;  must.  Aug.  15,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Francis  A.  Gouch,  Co.  G;  must.  Ang.  30,  1862; 

disch.  for  disab  ,  Nov.  17, 1863. 
Elisha  Graves,  Jr ,  Co.  G ;  mnst.  Aug.  30,  1862 ;  sick 

in  liosp.  when  the  regt.  was  must.  out. 
Dolplius  Hulburt,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802; 

disch.  April  19,  1865. 
Milo  Holmes,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug  30,  1862;  died 

at  Washington,  Aug.  9,  1863. 
Richard  Haughtun,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Ssgur  R.  Harris,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ;  died 

May  1,  1864. 

Osborne  C.  IIutchin^,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862  ; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Erastus  Harri.s,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ;  pro. 

to  1st  lieut.,  Co.  E  ;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Pascal  Janes,  Jr.,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  18, 1864. 
Chas.  A.  Kellogg,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862. 
Theodore  P.  Kiugsley,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Albert  C.  Kinn'-y,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802; 

disch.  for  wounds,  Aug.  21,  1863. 
Wm.  M.  Knapp,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862  ;  killed 

in  action,  May  6, 1864,  in  battle  of  Wilderness. 
He.jry  Leonard,  Co.  G;  niust^Aug.  30,  1802;  died 

April  1,  1864. 
Solomon  C.  Lacore,  Co.  G;  hiust.  Aug.  30,  1802; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Lewis  Lanier,  Co.  G;  mnst.  Aug.  30,  1802;  died 

Feb.  5,  1863. 

Waldo  Ludden,  Co.  G ;  must.  Ang.  30,  1862  ;  disch. 

June  21, 1865. 
-  James  Mitchell,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862 ;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Thomas  McKnight,  Co.  G  ;  mnst.  Aug.  .30,  1802. 
Joshua  May,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Albert  J.  Munyan,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  .30,  1862; 

on  detached  duty  when  regt.  was  must.  out. 
Morris  -Moore,  Co.  G ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  killed 

in  Wilrlerness.  May  6,  1864. 
Micliael  Mehan,  Co.  K  ;  must.  Aug.  9,  1862. 
Johu  Marcey,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ;  disch. 

June  21,  186.->. 
Marcus  T.  Moody,  capt.,  Co.  G;  must.  Sept.  18, 


1862  ;  pro.  to  major,  Dec.  5,  1863  ;  discli.  July 
26,  1864. 

William  C.  Merrill,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Edward  P.  Nichols,  Co.  H;  must.  Aug.  15,1862; 

disch.  for  disab.,  June  5,  1864. 
S.  E.  Nichols,  Co.  G;  must.  Ang.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
John  O'Brien,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,1862;  disch. 

June  21,  186.0. 
Henry  L.  Pratt,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862. 
Horace  P.  Piatt,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Oscar  C.  Powell,  Co.  G;  must.  Ang.  30,  1802;  sick 

in  hospital  when  regt.  was  must.  out. 
Chas.  W.  Phelps,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
El-nest  0.  Pfiel,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  died 

April  6,  1865. 
Richaid  Porter,  Co.  H;  must.  Aug.  19,  1862;  died 

Aug.  26,  1864. 
0.  A.  Parent,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Samuel  Parent,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862. 
Mitcliell  Rushford,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862. 
Chas.  W.  Smith,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30, 1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Austin  H.  Stockwell,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

disch.  for  di.sab.,  Feb.  25,  1863. 
John  W.  Stockwell,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862; 

pro.  to  1st  lieut. ;  diach.  June  21,  1865. 
David  G.  Stockwell,  Co.  H;  must.  Aug.  27,  1862; 

disch.  for  disab..  May  16, 1865. 
Lewis  F.  Stockwell,  Co.  G;  must.  Ang.  30,  1802; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Edward  C.  Stowell,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug.  30,  1802  ; 

disch.  June  21,  1805. 
Jerome  Sykes,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Albert  G.  Taylor,  Co.  G;  must.  Ang.  30, 1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Orson  E.  Train,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862;  in 

Iiospital  when  regt.  was  must.  out. 
Henry  D.  Temple,  Co.  G;  must.  Aug.  30,  1862  ; 

killed  in  Wilderness,  May  6, 1864. 
Ira  Todd,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Aug,  30,  1862  ;  sick  when 

regt.  was  must.  out. 
Geo.  Strong,  Co.  A ;  must.  Sept.  3, 1862  ;  disch.  for 

disab..  May  16,  1865. 
Wm.  Burke,  Co.  K;  mnst.  Aug.  23,  1862. 
Michael  Howe,  Co.  K  ;  must.  Aug.  15,  1862. 
Edward  H.  Taylor,  Co.  G;  must.  Dec.  17,  1863. 
Joua.  W.  Phelps,  Co.  D ;  must.  Feb.  20, 1864  ;  died 

April  3, 1864. 
John  D.  Day,  Co.  A;  mnst.  Dec.  23,  1864;  died, 

no  date. 

James  Berry,  Co.  F;  mnst.  Feb.  7, 1864. 

Joseph  Cunningh.am,  Co.  G;  must.  Dec.  9,  1863; 

disch.  July  16,  1865. 
John  McGratli,  Co.  F ;  must.  Feb.  7,  1864;  trans. 

to  20tli. 

FIFTY-SECOND  REGIMENT— NINE  MONTHS. 
Edw.  L.  Abercrombie,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862  ; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Wm.  L.  Bolter,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Louis  lieaugard,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862 ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Alex.  H.  Baker,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Jona.  Bailey,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862  ;  disch.  Ang. 

14,  1863. 

Jeremiah  Broderick,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Albert  L,  Bartlett,  Co.  I;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Geo.  S.  Bliss,  Go.  G;  must.  Nov.  18,  1862;  killed  at 

Port  Hudson,  June  16,  1863. 
Chas.  A.  Belden,  Co.  C ;  mnst.  Nov.  15,  1862;  disch. 

Ang.  14,  1863. 
Spencer  Clark,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Edwin  C.  Clark,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2^ 

1862  ;  discli.  Ang.  14,  1863. 
Orman  S.  Clark,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
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Cliaih'H  S.  Cliu-U,  Co.  fl;  nniHt.  Oct.  2,  IWW;  diHcli. 

Auk.  I'll  IW'^I- 
Jami'H  W.  Ohiik,  2(1  liout.,  Co.  I ;  iniiHt.  Oct.  II, 

180'2;  illHcli.  AiiK'.  H,  IHO:!. 
Lulhor  A.  CJIiiik,  2cl  liont.,  Co.  C;  miisl.  Oct.  M, 

18G2;  illsili.  A\ig.  14,  18(J:!. 
Goo.  1).  Cliiili,  lump,  stew.,  Co.  C;  luuHt.  Oct.  II, 

18()2  ;  (liBch.  Aug.  14,  18(i:i. 
Goo.  W.  Cliipn,  Co.  C  ;  niu.sl.  Oct.  11,  18(W  ;  (liw-li. 

Aug.  14,  18C;i. 
li'rwl.  C.  Cliipp,  Co.  C  ;  muat.  Oct.  11,  1802  ;  diw-li. 

Aug.  14,  180;i. 
B.  E.  Couk,  Jr.,  Co.  (! ;  must.  Oct.  11,  18C2  ;  JIhcIi. 

Aug.  14,  1SG3. 
Itoyal  Cook,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802;  (liscli. 

Aug.  14, 186:i. 
Joseph  M.  Cole,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802  ;  discli. 

Aug.  14, 180:!. 
Simeon  IS.  Cliikis,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  Tl,  1802; 

ilisch.  Aug.  14,  180;J. 
E.  W.  Cutler,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862;  discli. 

Aug.  14,  186:5. 
Richard  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  11, 1802  ; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  186:i. 
John  B.  Darrow,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Moses  Elwell,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Joseph  French,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Edward  E.  Graves,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1SG2; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
L.  D.Gould,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862;  killed  at 

Port  Hudson,  June  14,  1863. 
Nathan  P.  Gould,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  11, 1862  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  S.Gere,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14, 1803. 
Henry  Grosarth,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  W.  Gladden,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802; 

died  Aug.  6,  1863. 
John  R.  Hillman,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11, 

1862  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Geo.  A.  Hunt,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Edward  F.  Hamlin,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
William  Hickey,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
John  Hannah,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802;  discli. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Clevis  A.  Harley,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Geo.  W.  Harlow,  Co.  C;  mut  t.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Dwight  A.  Johnson,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862  ; 

disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Thos.  L.  Jewett,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Levi  R.  Kellogg,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Judson  L.Lee,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14, 1863. 
Chas.  W.  Moore,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862  ;  died  at 

Port  Hudson,  July  9, 1803. 
Orin  Q.  Moore,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Luther  A.  Martin,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14, 1803. 
Edward  Martin,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
NhIboii  Marsh,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch- 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Francis  M.  Osden,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Gerrit  O'Ncil,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862. 
Arthur  B.  Noble,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Wm.  C.  I'omeroy,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862 ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Albert  K.  Parsons,  Co.  0  ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14, 1863. 
Joseph  P.  Pray,  Co.  C  ;  must,  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Spencer  Phelps,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862 ;  died  at 

Port  Hudson,  July  23,  1863. 


L(^wi«  M.  Pholps,  Co.  (!;  must.  Oct. 2,  1802;  discli. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Edward  Potter,  Co.  I  ;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
.Iiilm  A,  Pittsiriger,  Co,  E;  must.  0(-t.  II,  1862; 

di«-li.  Aug,  14,  1803. 
Orriu  M,  Poller,  (Jo.  I;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Win.  J,  Parker,  Co.  I;  must.  Oct.  11,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Geo.  W.  Perigo,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802;  died  at 

Baton  llouge,  April  27,  1863. 
Frank  Ready,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug,  14,  180:i, 
Alfred  Riley,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct,  2, 1862  ;  disch,  Aug, 

14, 1863. 

Horace  L.  Richardson,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
John  Ross,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862. 
David  L.Sammis,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  dii^ch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Francis  .\.  Shaw,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
E.  G.  Southwick,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Geo.  H.  Strong,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Edward  B.  Strong,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Heniy  H.  Strong,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
J.  VV.  Strong,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  died  in 

New  York. 

Edwin  D.  Strong,  Co.  I ;  must.  Oct.  11, 1862 ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
E.  J.  Smith,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch.  Aug. 

14,  1803. 

Delos  Smith,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862  ;  disch.  Aug. 
14,  1863. 

M.  D.  Smith,  Co.  C ;  Oct.  2, 1802 ;  disch.  Aug.  14,1803. 
Sidney  C.  Smith,  Co.  C;  must. Oct.  2,  1862;  died  at 

Brazier  City,  La.,  May  29, 1803. 
Mark  H.  Spaulding,  captain,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 

1862  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,1863. 
Edward  A.  Stevens,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862 ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Edward  M.  Twiss,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  E.  Thompson,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862; 

disch,  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Ebeu  W.  Thayer,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
John  N,  Thayer,  Co,  C;  must,  Oct,  2,  1862;  disch, 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Leander  Triegner,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  6, 1802  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
John  B.  Taylor,  Co.  I;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802;  disch. 

Aug.  14, 1863. 
Truman  A.  Taylor,  Co.  I ;  must.  Oct.  11, 1862 ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863.' 
Wm.  B.  Wilson,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802  ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Martin  L.  Williston,  Co.  K  ;  must.  Oct.  11,  1802  ; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Lewis  L.  White,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  died  at 

Baton  Rouge,  Feb.  11,  1803. 
Nathan  T.  Warren,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802;  died 

at  Baton  Rouge,  May  15,  1863. 
Albert  A.  Willis,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  died 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Alphonso  Withorell,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Joseph  M.  Warner,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2,  1802 ; 

disch,  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Franklin  G.  Waite,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  died 

Feb.  14,  1S63, 
Salmon  Waite,  Co.  C;  must.  Oct.  2,  1862;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  M. Whitney,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct.  2, 1862 ;  disch. 

Aug.  14,  1803. 
Edward  A.  Whitney,  sergt.-maj.,  Co.  C ;  must.  Oct. 

2, 1862;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Charles  L.  Wright,  quartermaster,  Co.  C;  must. 

Oct.  2,  1862;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 

FIFTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT. 
Wm.  Buridw,  Co.  A;  must.  Dec.  26,  1804;  disch. 

July  12,  1805. 


'I'hoiruis  Kiirrell,  Co.  A  ;  must,  Jan.  21,  1804  ;  disch. 
July  12,  1805. 

FIFTY-SEVEKTH  REGIMENT— THREE 
YEARS. 

John  II.  Cook,  Ist  llcut.,  Co.  A  ;  must.  Nov.  27, 

1863;  disch.  f(jr  dlsab.,  Dec.  27,  1804. 
John  Cahill,  Jr.,  Co.  E;  must.  Feb.  2,  1864. 
Edwin  J.  (jiough,  ('o.  E;  must.  Sejtt.  1,  1804. 
.lolin  Gr-ay,  <'o.  E;  must,  .Ian.  10, 1804. 
James  O,  Halloriin,  Co.  E;  must.  Jan.  28,  1864; 

disch.  for  disab.,  Oct.  29,  1864. 
Martin  Haley,  Co.  1 ;  nnist.  March  10, 1804 ;  died 

Oct.  16,  1864. 
Josejih  L.  Bastin,  Co.  E  ;  must.  Feb.  18,  1864. 
Thomas  O.  Keef,  Co.  E  ;  muat.  Feb.  18,  1864;  disch. 

July  .30, 1860. 
Micliael  O'Connor,  Co.  E;  must.  Jan.  4,  1864; 

killed  in  action.  May  6,  1864. 
Sylvester  Myers,  Co.  I;  must.  March  10,  1864; 

disch.  for  disab.,  Dec.  17,  1864. 
Thos.  Timothy,  Co,  E;  must.  Jan.  2,  1864;  disch. 

for  disab.,  March  1, 1804. 
Chas.  Sidell,  Co.  1;  must.  March  10,  1804;  disch. 

July  30,  1865. 

FIFTY-NINTH  REGIMENT— THREE  YEARS. 
Fredk.  SouUe,  Co.  G;  must.  Feb.  18,  1864;  trans, 
to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Jan.  28,  1865. 

SIXTY-FIRST  REGIMENT- THKEE  YEARS. 
Alanson  Coats,  Co.  H  ;  must.  Jan.  12,  1865;  disch. 

July  15, 1865. 
Franklin  0.  Pierce,  Co.  H;  must.  Jan.  12,  1805; 

disch.  July  15, 1865. 

FIRST  CAVALRY— THREE  YEARS. 
Wallace  S.  Clark,  Co.  E;  must.  Aug.  25,  1864; 

disch.  May  8,  1865. 
Henry  D,  Graves,  Cn.  A;  must.  Dec.  29, 186.3. 
Edward  S.  Kneeland,  Co.  F;  must.  Aug.  20,  1862; 

re-enl.  Dec.  20,  1863  ;  disch.  June  26, 1865. 
Thomas  0.  Donnell,  Co.  M;  must.  Dec.  15,  1863; 

disch.  June  6, 1865. 
Philip  Purcell,  Co.  E  ;  must.  Oct.  31, 1861 ;  missing 

in  action. 

Franklin  Prince,  Co.  M;  must.  Dec.  24,  1863; 

disch.  June  26, 1865. 
Leviis  E.  Prince,  Co.  M;  must.  Jan.  14,  1864; 

disch.  June  26,  1865. 
Wm.  C.  Pelton,  Co.  M  ;  must.  Jan.  14, 1804. 
Chas.  H.  Thayer,  Co.  E ;  must.  Aug.  20, 1802  ;  disch. 

June  26,  1805. 

SECOND  CAVALRY— THREE  YEARS. 
Henry  Anderson,  Co.  K ;  must.  June  3, 1864. 
Chas.  E.  Bosworth,  Co.  C ;  must.  July  19,  1864. 
Horatio  W.  Fern,  Co.  B;  must.  July  19,  1864; 

disch.  July  28,  1865. 
Chas.  Green,  Co.  II  ;  must.  June  7, 1864. 
Hugh  F.  Gallagher,  Co.  H;  must.  July  16, 1864. 
James  Jordan,  Co.  K;  must.  July  3, 1864;  disch. 

July  20,  1865. 
Thomas  Jones,  Co.  K;  must.  Aug.  29, 1864. 
Bernard  Kelley,  Co.  C;  must.  March  31,1864. 
John  Mahen,  Co.  C;  must.  July  16,  1864. 
John  O'Brien,  Co.  A;  must.  June  6,  1864;  disch. 

July  20,  1865. 
Wm.  Riley,  Co.  K  ;  must.  June  4,  1864. 
Joseph  P.  Tracy,  Co.  K  ;  must.  July  16,  1864. 
David  Thompson,  Co.  K  ;  must.  June  6, 1864. 
Will.  S.  Wells,  Co.  H  ;  must.  June  20,  1863. 
John  Williams,  Co.  K;  must.  June  3,  1864. 
Wm.  Wildo,  Co.  K;  must.  Juno  8, 1804. 

THIRD  CAVALRY— THREE  YEARS. 
Frary  Muller,  must.  June  1,1864. 
Nicholas  Boek,  must,  .luly  22,  1864. 
Fredk.  Baker,  must.  July  22,  1864. 
John  Boersche,  must.  July  22,  1864. 

FOURTH  CAVALRY— THREE  YEARS. 
Wm.  II.  Warner,  must.  July  21,  1864. 
Chas.  Iloury,  must.  July  21,  1804. 
John  Allen,  must.  July  21,  1864. 
Robert  Anderson,  must.  July  21,  1864. 
James  Crogan,  must.  July  21,  1864. 
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Henry  G.  Bickford,  Co.  F:  must.  Jan.  27,  1S64;  ' 

disch.  July  6,  1SC5.  j 
Joseph  Eames,  Co.  B ;  most  Feb.  24, 1865;  disch. 

XoT.  li,  \S65. 
Biley  Ch.<»se,  Co.  E;  must  Jan.  2",  1SC4;  disch. 

June  S,  1S65. 
Jeremiah  Cragin,  Co.  F ;  must.  Jan.  2",  1S64. 
Jeremiah  Deo,  Co.  F;  must.  Jan.  2",  ISM. 
Chas.  Fish,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Jan.  27,  lS6i ;  disch.  Nov. 

14, 1SG5. 

Wm.  McDonald,  Co.  G  ;  must.  Jan.  27, 1S64 ;  disch.  ! 

Xov.  14,1865.  ! 
Frank  Morey,  Co.  G :  must.  Jan.  27, 1SG4.  | 
Walworth  Smith,  capt.,  Co.G;  must.  Jan. 19,1864; 

disch.  Xor.  14, 1,«65. 
Thomas  Kilmartin.  Co.  H;  must.  Jan.  12,  1864; 

died  Nov.  1,  1864. 

FIFTH  CAVALRY. 
Chas.  Thompson,  Co.  E ;  must.  Jan.  4, 1864;  disch. 

Oct.  :U,  1865. 
Geo.  W.  Clark,  must.  Aug.  24, 1864. 

FIK5T  HEA^T  ARTILLERY. 
Wm.  W.  Graves,  Co.  E;  must.  Nov.  2, 1863;  disch. 

Aug.  16,  1865. 
Wni.  W.  Harvey,  Co.  E ;  must.  Nov.  2, 1863 ;  trans. 

to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  March  IS,  1865.  i 
Charles  E.  Moore,  Co.  E;  must.  Nov.  11,  1863; 

killed  in  action,  April  2,  1865. 
Edward  Oberempt,  Co.  G;  must.  Dec.  21,  1863; 

disch.  Aug.  16, 18C5. 
Orange  H.  Richardson,  Co.  D ;  mast.  Dec.  10, 18G3 ; 

disch.  Aug.  16, 1865. 
Lorenzo  Cady,  Co.  M ;  must.  July  18, 1864;  disch. 

Aug.  16, 1865. 
George  W.  Foster,  Co.  B;  must.  Aug.  24,  1864; 

disch.  May  22, 1865. 
Cornelius  Geary,  Co.  B;  must.  June  7, 1864.  I 
David  H.  Kneeland,  Co.  D :  must.  July  20,  1864;.  j 

disch.  Aug.  16,  1S65. 

SECOND  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 
John  P.  Blackman,  Co.  G;  must.  Oct.  20,  1863; 

trans,  to  U.  S.  Col.  Troops. 
Stephen  Bulley,  Co.  C ;  must.  Sept  2,  1864 ;  disch. 

Jane  3, 1863. 
Frank  Blodgett,  Co.  C ;  must.  Sept.  1, 1864. 
Horace  L.  Clark,  Co.  C  ;  must.  Aug.  4, 1863  ;  disch. 

for  pro.,  Nov.  30, 1863. 
George  Cnrran,  Co.  F;  must.  Oct.  5,  1863;  disch. 

Sept  5, 1865.  | 
Garrett  Conden,  Co.  E ;  must.  Sept.  1,  1864 ;  trans. 

to  17th,  Feb.  9,  1865. 
Samuel  H.  Douglass,  Co.  E;  must  Oct  5,  1863; 

disch.  July  4,  1863. 
Heory  T.  Goetin,  Co.  H;  must.  July  26,  1864; 

trans,  to  17th,  Dec.  16, 1S64. 
Oiarlee  E.  Leonard,  Co.  M;  must.  July  16,  1864; 

disch.  Sept  3, 1865. 
Elisha  Mather,  Co.  F;  must  Oct.  21, 1863;  disch. 

Sept.  3, 1865. 
Timothy  Maley,  Co.  M ;  must  Sept  2, 1864 ;  trans. 

to  17th. 

Arnold  Miller,  Co.  B;  must  Jan.  2,  1864;  disch. 

Sept.  3,  1865. 
Alfred  Eiley,  Co.  C ;  must  Sept.  2, 1864 ;  trans,  to 

17th,  Jan.  9, 1865. 
Peter  Bice,  Co.  C ;  must  Sept.  7,  1864 ;  trans,  to 

17th,  Jan.  9, 1865. 
Edwin  E.  Eyther,  Co.  C;  must  Sept  .3,  1864; 

diach.  June  21, 1865. 


Timothy  Shea,  Co.  E;  must.  Sept.  1, 1864 ;  trans, 
to  17th. 

THIRD   HEAVY  ARTILLERY— THREE 
YEARS. 

John  V.  Hennessey,  Co.  M;  must.  Aug.  23,  1864 ; 

disch.  June  17,  1865. 
Nicholas  Renke,  Co.  M;  must.  Aug.  23,  1S64; 

disch.  June  17, 1865. 
James  H.  Wiley,  Co.  M;  must.  Aug.  23,  1864; 

disch.  June  17,  1865. 
William  Carver,  Co.  M;   must.  Aug.  20,  1864; 

disch.  June  17, 18G5. 
John  J.  Kelly,  Co.  M  ;  must.  Aug.  26, 1864;  disch. 

June  17, 1S65. 
Peter  Lynch,  Co.  M;  must  Aug.  26,  1S64;  disch. 

June  17, 1865. 

FOURTH   HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 
Henry  Hodsden,  Co.  D;  must.  Sept.  1, 18G4;  disch. 
Sept.  12, 1865. 

FOURTH  U.  S.  ARTILLERY. 
William  L.  Baker,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  E;  must.  Aug.  6, 
1861  ;  killed  at  Antietmi,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

FIRST  LIGHT  BATTERY. 
John  W.  Main,  must.  Dec.  29,  1864;  disch.  June  6, 
1865. 

THIRTEENTH  LIGHT  BATTERY. 
Lewis  Frederick,  must.  June  7,  1864;  disch.  July 
28,  1865. 

FIFTEENTH  LIGHT  BATTERY. 
Jolin  Mack,  must  Aug.  23,  1864 ;  disch.  June  19, 
1865. 

ANDREW  SHARPSHOOTERS. 
James  P.  Clienery  (2d),  must.  March  8, 1862 ;  disch. 
for  disability. 

REGULAR  U.  S.  SERVICE. 
Marcus  R.  Canfield,  hosp.  steward  ;  must  Sept  1, 
1864  ;  disch.  June  10,  1865. 

NAVAL  SERVICE. 
Anson  B.  Hitch,  must  March  5, 1862,  ou  "North 
Carolina." 

E.  S.  D.  Howland,  must  May  8, 1862,  on  "  Connec- 
ticut." 

James  B.  Hopkins,  must.  Jan.  28, 1863,  on  "  Ceres." 
Thomas  Horner,  must.  April  23,  1861,  on  "  Colo- 
rado." 

John  Harper,  must.  April  23, 1861,  on  "  Colorado." 
William  H.  Huglis,  must.  April  15, 1861,  ou  "  Colo- 
rado." 

John  Haigh,  must.  April  15, 1861,  on  "Colorado." 
Peter  Hammond,  must  April  25,  1861,  on  "  Colo- 
rado." 

Geo.  Hickey,  must.  April  25, 1861,  on  "Colorado." 
James  Huidle,  must.  April  25, 1861,  on  "  Colorado." 
James  Harrison,  must.  April  25,  1861,  on  "Colo- 
rado." 

Dennis  Harrington,  must  April  18, 1861,  on  "  Colo- 
rado." 

Thomas  F.  Henderson,  must  April  26,  1861,  on 
'■  Colorado." 

Matthew  J.  Hall,  must  April  27, 1861,  on  "  Colo- 
rado." 

George  A.  Hathaway,  must  April  27,  1801,  on 
"  Colorado." 

John  Thomas,  must  Oct.  18,  1802,  on  "  Colorado." 
Thos.  Young,  must.  Oct.  20,  1862,  on  "Colorado." 
Wm.  Zoller,  must.  Oct  10, 1802,  oii  "Colorado." 


James  Hayde,  must.  April  24,  1801,  on  "Bain- 
bridge." 

Charles  H.aulder,  must  April  24, 1861,  on  "Bain- 
bridge." 

Wm.  E.  Harrison,  must,  .\pril  27, 1861,  on  "  Bain- 
bridge." 

John  Harris,  must  April  22,  1861,  on  "Missis- 
sippi." 

Henry  Ivers,  must.  April  15,  1861,  on  "  Minne- 
sota." 

Chas.  James,  must.  April  9, 1861,  on  "  Minnesota." 
Joseph  Jewett,  must.  April  13, 1861,  on  "Minne- 
sota." 

John  Jackman,  must  April  20,  1861,  on  "Minne- 
sota." 

David  Jones,  must.  April  24,  1861,  on  "Minne- 
sota." 

John  Williams,  must.  Nov.  28, 1802,  on  "Minne- 
sota." 

John  White,  must.  Dec.  0,  1802,  on  "  Minnesota." 
Alonzo  Wardbeck,  must  Dec.  6, 1861,  on  "Minne- 
sota." 

Francis  Doyle,  must.  Sept.  18,  1862,  on  "  New 
York." 

Michael  Daley,  must.  Sept  24,  1862,  on  "  New 
York." 

Wm.  F.  Denman,  must.  Sept  27,  1862,  on  "  New 
York." 

Ale.v.  Davis,  must.  Sept  22, 1862,  on  "  New  York." 
John  Oruis,  must.  Oct  31, 1802,  on  "  Ossipe." 
David  J.  Pai  ker,  must  Oct.  21,  1862,  ou  "  Rhode 
Island." 

Robert  Masters,  must.  Nov.  18,  1862,  on  "Rhode 
Island." 

Jacob  Hackerman,  must.  Nov.  18, 1S02,  on  "  Rhode 
Island." 

John  Welmes,  must  Nov.  18,  1802,  on  "Rhode 
Island." 

Thos.  P.  Webber,  must  Nov.  24,  1802,  on  "Rhode 
Island." 

David  Wliarton,  must.  Nov.  29,  1802,  on  "Rhode 
Island." 

Peter  White,  must  Nov.  29,  1862,  on  "Rhode 
Island." 

Wm.  Payne,  must.  Sept.  11, 1862,  on  "  Sabine." 
Adgih  Young,  must.  Oct.  18,  1802,  on  "Sabine." 
Edward  Zallor,  must.  Oct  10,  1862,  on  "  Sabine." 
Sprague  S.Barren,  must.  Sept.  25,  1862,  on  "Sa- 
bine." 

Thos.  H.  Short,  must  Aug.  31,  1864,  on  "  Sabine." 
Joseph  M.Warren,  must.  Aug.  21, 1864,  ou  "Sa- 
bine." 

Charles  Payne,  must  Sept.  18,  1862,  on  "  Trogan." 
John  McDernsett,  must  Nov.  20, 1802,  on  "Tro- 
gan." 

John  McNeil,  must.  Nov.  20,  1802,  on  "King 
Fisher." 

George  W.  Wing,  must  Nov.  10,  1802,  on  "  King 
Fisher." 

Horatio  N.  Webster,  must.  Nov.  13, 1862,  on  "  King 
Fisher." 

Charl.-s  Williams,  must.  Nov.  13'^1862,  on  "King 
Fisher." 

Thomas  Wallet,  must.  Nov.  13,  1802,  on  "King 
Fisher." 

Henry   Ward,  must.  Nov.  13,  1862,  on  "King 
Fisher." 

Richard  N.  Wenberg,  must.  Nov.  13,  1862,  on 

"  King  Fisher." 
Edward  Williams,  must.  Nov.  12,  1802,  ou  "Queen 

of  the  Sea." 


BIOGEAPHIOAL  SKETCHES. 


L.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
L.  B.  Wniiam.5  was  born  in  Becket,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 
Feb.  3.  182.5.  and  Ls  a  descendant  of  that  .sterling  old  patriot 
Eoger  "William-s.  who.se  name  is  familiar  in  history  as  the  first 
settler  in  the  State  of  Khode  Island.  Dr.  Leonard  Williams, 
grandfather  of  L.  B.  Williams,  was  a  leading  physician  in 
Chej-ter  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Deacon  Benjamin  Wadwortb,  of  Becket,  a  citizen  promi- 


nent in  that  portion  of  the  county  for  his  worth  and  influence. 
Jabin  B.  Williams,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  for  a  long  period  a  successful  merchant  in  Chester. 

L.  B.  Williams,  whose  name  heads  this  article,  received  his 
education  at  "Mountain  Seminary,"  at  Worthington,  and 
Wesleyan  Academy,  at  Wilbraham.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
careful  student,  and  acquired  an  education  that  well  qualified 
him  for  his  subsequent  succe.s,?ful  business  career.    In  1846  he 
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lircmiH^  nssiiciiili'il  willi  his  I'iiI  Ikm'  in  l  lic  nicrriuil  ill!  Iiusiricss 
a(.  II  lint  iii^'loii,  lorincrl  y  kiiowu  lis  (Jln^ster  Villiii^'c,  vvliicli  Int 
coHliiuied  iinlil  1850,  wIhmi  lio  bcgiui  the-  iiiiluslry  of  iniuin- 
fiictiiriiii;'  busiicts  by  iniicliiiicry,  niul  (o  liiin  belongs  tin;  lioiior 
ol' I'stiUilisliiiif;'  iho.  Ilrst  iiistit  n(ion  of  (lu!  kind  in  (his  country. 
The  businoss  rapidly  dev('lo]K!d  under  his  energetic  inananc- 
mcnt,  and  in  1802,  desiring  a  more  coiivcnituit  location  wilh 
better  sbipping  facilities,  ho  removed  IIh!  business  to  North- 
ampton, which  gave  it  a  new  impetus,  and  to-day  the  "  Wil- 
liams Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is 
the  largest  one  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  line  of  goods.  It  is  larger  than  any  other  four  concerns 
in  the  country,  and  than  all  the  basket  manufactures  in  New 
England  combined.  Mr.  Williams  resolved  to  manufacture 
none  but  the  best  quality  of  goods,  which  resolution  he  has 
strictly  adhered  to.  He  is  instinctively  a  thorough  business- 
man, prompt,  active,  and  fearless  in  all  transactions,  and,  in 
the  language  of  an  honored  citizen  of  Northampton,  "he 
has  won  a  reputation  as  a  business-man  second  to  no  one  in 
this  State." 

In  the  political  arena,  although  not  active,  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  raising  of 
troops,  and  has  since  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

He  has  been  a  director  in  the  old  Northampton  Bank  seven 
years,  and  with  Mr.  Edwards  took  the  laboring-oar  in  the 
bank  troubles  which  followed  the  great  robbery  of  1876.  He 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Hampshire  Savings-Bank  since  its 
organization,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  Florence  Sewing-Ma- 
chine  Company  during  its  prosperous  period. 

In  1817  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Harriet  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Melvin  Copeland,  of  Huntington,  Mass.,  formerly 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Copeland  was  a  leading  man,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  in  the  community  of  which  he  was  a 
part. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  one  child  living,  Harry  L., 
who  is  at  Yale  College. 

The  Williams  mansion  in  Northampton  is  a  charming 
home,  and  is  known  as  "the  Whitmarsh  Place,"  formerly 
the  property  of  the  late  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  for  a  long  time 
one  of  Northampton's  leading  citizens. 


LUTHER  BODMAN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  dates  his  ancestry  in  this  country 
to  John  Bodman,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  the  Bay,  and 
whose  wife  was  a  member  of  the  "Old  South  Church."  He 
had  three  sons, — John,  born  v^ug.  6,  1645,  Manoah,  born 
March  6,  1647,  and  Joseph,  born  Oct.  17,  1053.  No  further 
record  is  found  of  the  first  two,  but  Joseph  next  appears  in 
Westfield,  in  1681,  and  subsequently  in  Hatfield.  He  died  in 
Hatfield  May  11,  1711,  and  the  unique  old  stone  still  marks 
his  resting-place.  He  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  who 
settled  in  Sunderland,  Deerfleld,  and  Hatfield.  Samuel, 
youngest  son  of  Joseph,  was  born  about  1709,  and  had  a 
family  of  seven  children,  three  of  whom — Joseph,  Samuel, 
and  William — removed  from  Hatfield  to  Williamsburg,  and 
settled  there  during  the  years  1770-75.  Joseph  died  Sept.  3, 
1818,  aged  eighty-eight ;  Samuel,  June  20,  1827,  aged  ninety- 
one;  and  William,  Jan.  15,  1835,  aged  ninety-four,  the  united 
ages  of  the  three  being  273  years.  William  was  a  jjrominent 
man  in  the  district,  and  afterward  town,  of  Williamsburg, 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  State  con- 
stitution, and  repeatedly  represented  the  town  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Luther  and  Clarissa  Bodman,  father  of  L.  B.,  had  a 
family  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter;  five  of  the  sons  are  now 
living.    The  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 


Thi!  siibjuct  ol'  Ibis  sketch  |)ass(!d  his  boyhood  on  11i<>  old 
farm  at  W ii llarnsburg,  working  Hummers  and  attending  the 
district  school  winters,  where  he  received  a  cornmon-sc'hool  ed- 
ucation. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the  farm,  and  entered 
a  country  store  as  clerk,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  went 
into  business  at  ('harleniont,  Mass.,  for  himself,  with  a  capital 
of  $200.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years  he  made  no  headway 
in  the  bus!  II  ess,  and  in  1842  went  West  for  the  purpose  of  traffick- 
ing in  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  trading  with  the  manufac- 
turers. Here  his  energy  and  executive  ability  found  ample 
scope  for  development.  This  business  was  successful,  and  con- 
tinued for  about  twelve  years,  he  in  tlie  mean  time  keeping  the 
store  at  Charlcmont. 

In  1854  he  retired  from  active  business,  and,  removing  to 
Williamsburg,  located  on  the  old  farm  by  his  father.  He  was 
solicited  by  Gen.  James  S.  Whitney,  who  was  residing  in 
Conway,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  bank  at  that  place.  The 
bank  was  organized,  and  he  was  chosen  its  president,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  1864,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  Hampshire  County  National  Bank  at  North- 
ampton, which  was  organized  through  his  instrumentality. 
It  was  thought  by  wise  heads  that  a  new  bank  could  not  live 
beside  the  time-honored  institutions  of  this  old  town,  but  time 
has  proved  this  a  mistake,  as  the  bank  has  ever  flourished,  and 
at  present  has  a  capital  of  .§250,000  and  a  surplus  of  §50,000. 
Its  success  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  ripe  experience  of  Mr. 
Bodman  in  banking,  and  its  able  and  eflBcient  cashier,  Mr. 
Lewis  Warner,  who  has  occupied  that  position  fourteen  years. 
The  new  bank  building  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture in  the  village,  and,  for  the  beauty  and  safety  of  its 
interior  arrangements,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  Hampshire  Savings-Bank  is  also  kept  in 
this  building,  of  which  Mr.  Bodman  is  president  and  Mr. 
Warner  treasurer. 

Mr.  Bodman,  with  that  keen  foresight  that  ever  character- 
izes a  successful  business-man,  early  saw  that  the  then  unde- 
veloped West  must  eventually  "  blossom  like  the  rose,"  and  in 
1854  entered  with  others  of  the  government  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  and  he  still  retains  a  large  farm,  upon 
which,  in  addition  to  other  crops,  he  raises  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  broom  corn  per  year,  which  he  ships  East  and  sells 
mainly  throughout  this  valley.  The  farm  is  not,  however, 
exclusively  devoted  to  crops,  as  he.annually  feeds  about  three 
hundred  hogs,  grinding  and  cooking  their  feed  on  the  farm.  It 
is  beautifully  located  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  State, 
and  has  twelve  miles  of  Osage  orange  hedge.  Mr.  Bodman 
still  retains  the  "  old  paternal  acres"  at  Williamsburg,  which 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Bodman  family  over  a 
century. 

Mr.  Bodman  has  always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  pub- 
lic matters,  and,  although  not  an  active  politician,  has  held 
various  offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens.  While  at 
Charleniont  he  held  the  oflSces  of  selectman,  town  treasurer, 
deputy-sheriff,  postmaster,  and  trial-justice. 

June  26,  1838,  he  united  in  marriage  with  Philena  N. 
Hawks,  a  native  of  Charlcmont,  Mass.,  and  their  family  con- 
sists of  four  children,  viz. :  Edward  C,  now  a  grain  and  com- 
mission merchant,  doing  business  in  Toledo  and  Baltimore, 
but  residing  in  the  former  city.  He  is  a  prominent  business- 
man, and  is  director  in  two  banks.  Luther  W.  is  a  resident 
of  Bement,  111.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Bry- 
ant &  Bodman.  He  is  also  engaged  in  the  grain  and  commis- 
sion business.  Nellie  R.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
Congregational  clergyman,  residing  at  Lennox,  Mass.  The 
other  daughter.  Miss  Clara  P.,  is  unmarried,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  Bodman  evinces  the  same  spirit  of  , 
enterprise  that  marks  his  business  career,  and  is  an  active  and 
leading  member  of  the  Edwards  Church.    Politically,  he  is  a 
Democrat. 


^'V  iy  Ail  KirAiE 
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DAXIEL  W.  BOND. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  descendant  of  "William  Bond, 
who  settled  in  TVatertowu.  Mass.,  in  1630,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Bond  family,  which  located  in  Canterbury  in  the  year  1710. 
Daniel  TT.  is  a  son  of  Daniel  H.  Bond  and  Deborah  White, 
the  former  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  the  latter  of 
Tuubridge  "Wells,  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Kov. 
Ge<:>rice  S.  White,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1812. 

Daniel  W.  Bond  was  born  in  Canterbury,  "Windham  Co., 
Conn..  April  29,  183S.  His  boyhood  was  passed  at  home  at 
work  for  neighboring  farmers  and  attending  the  ''district 
school  '  during  the  summer  and  winter  as  much  as  the  duties 
of  the  farm  would  allow  until  ten  years  of  age,  when  he  aban- 
doned the  summer  school,  only  attending  during  the  winter 
season,  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
young  Bond  had  advantages  that  all  boys  in  country  towns 
during  this  period  did  not  enjoy.  His  father,  though  not  a 
man  of  large  property,  was  highly  intellectual,  and  he  provided 
himself  and  his  children  with  some  of  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  among  his  books  were  found  some  choice  and  valu- 
able works.  The  intellectual  and  studious  traits  of  the  father 
descended  to  the  children,  and  during  these  years  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  acquired  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  which  was 
not  valueless  in  his  subsequent  career.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  entered  the  private  school  in  his  native  town  taught 
by  "William  Kinnie,  now  of  Ithaca,  N.  T.  He  subsequently 
attended  the  Plainfield  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Lucien  Burleigh,  and  still  later  the  normal  school  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.  A  portion  of  the  time,  also,  he  was  assisted  in 
his  studies  by  the  Eev.  Eobert  C.  Learned,  the  settled  minister 
of  the  parish  where  he  lived,  and  by  Charles  C.  Burleigh. 

If  we  were  to  place  before  the  reader-a  list  of  names  of  the 
distinguished  attorneys,  divines,  and  physicians  of  this  State, 
many  of  whom  have  risen  to  exalted  positions  in  their  various 
spheres,  who  at  one  period  in  their  career  taught  the  "  district 
school"  and  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  "boarding  round,'' that 
list  would  indeed  be  a  large  one.  Mr.  Bond  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  His  previous  education  had  fitted  him  for  suc- 
cessfully wielding  the  sceptre  of  the  "  district  school,  '  and 
during  three  -winters  he  "taught  school"  and  "boarded 
round"  in  his  native  town  and  vicinity. 

In  1859,  having  resolved  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Frost, 
Esq.,  of  Canterbury,  a  celebrated  temperance  lecturer.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  went  to  Florence,  Mass.,  and  taught  an 
evening  school  for  a  year  and  a  half, — the  latter  portion  of  the 
time  teaching  the  day  school  also, — while  he  continued  read- 
ing law,  and  also  perfected  himself  in  phonography. 

In  the  fall  of  1860  he  entered  the  Columbia  College  law- 
school  at  Xew  York,  then,  as  now,  under  the  charge  of  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and 
attention,  passing  his  vacation  in  the  law-office  of  William 
Dyer,  Esq.,  at  Central  Village,  Conn.  He  graduated  in  1862, 
and  won  the  proud  distinction  of  obtaining  the  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  awarded  in  the  department  of  political  science, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber. 

After  graduating  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Windham  County,  at  the  August  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1862.  He  then  went  to  Providence, 
K.  I.,  and  entered  the  office  of  Benjamin  T.  Eames, — now  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Khode  Island, — and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  that  State  in  February,  1863.  In  the  follow- 
ing May  he  united  in  marriage  with  Susan  J.  Dyer,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hervey  E.  Dyer,  of  Canterbury,  and  removed  to  Flor- 
ence, Ma.s3.,  and  for  several  years  acted  as  the  attorney  for  the 
Florence  Sewing-Machine  Company,  He  found  this  position 
suited  to  his  taste,  as  it  required  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
patent  laws,  in  which  he  became  proficient,  and  has  ever  since 
had  considerable  practice  in  this  branch  of  the  law.  After  ceas- 
ing to  act  as  attorney  for  the  machine  company,  he  conducted 


a  general  law-business  at  Florence,  and  in  1869  his  youngest 
brother — who  had  studied  law  with  him,  and  graduated  at  the 
Columbia  College  law-school,  where  he  took  the  prize  in  the 
department  of  political  science — became  a  partner,  and  the 
business  was  continued  by  them  until  May,  1870,  when  they 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Hon.  William  Allen,  a  legal  prac- 
titioner in  Northampton  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
firm  had  an  office  in  both  Florence  and  Northampton  until 
1872,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Florence  office  was  discon- 
tinued. The  business  was  then  conducted  under  tlie  firm-name 
of  D.  W.  &  H.  H.  Bond  until  1875,  when  J.  B.  Bottuui,  Esq., 
who  had  studied  law  with  them,  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
He  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  College  law-school. 
The  firm  has  since  been  Bond  Bros.  &  Bottum. 

In  1877,  D.  W.  Bond  was  elected  to  the  office  of  district 
attorney  for  the  northwestern  judicial  district,  which  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin.  Previous  to 
his  election  the  firm  had  attended  to  the  general  law-business, 
but  upon  the  senior  member's  elevation  to  this  office  they 
ceased  to  act  for  defendants  in  criminal  cases,  and  Mr.  Bond 
refused  to  become  either  counselor  or  advocate  in  criminal 
cases,  except  in  his  official  capacity. 

It  may  truthfullj^  be  written  that  while  Mr,  Bond  has  ever 
been  interested  in  political  afiairs,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  be,  still  he  never  has  been  a  partisan.  With  the 
"  Know-Nothings"  he  did  not  sympathize,  believing  it  intoler- 
able to  make  any  distinction  in  regard  to  Irishmen  in  conse- 
quence of  their  nationality,  and  he  believed  slavery  wrong,  and 
never  had  that  prejudice  against  colored  people  that  some  men 
seemed  to  have.  He  sympathized  with  the  Kepublican  party 
and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  became  a 
great  admirer  of  him  as  a  great  and  wise  man.  After  the  war 
he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  precept,  "  with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all."  He  voted  for  Gen. 
Grant  at  his  first  election,  but,  like  others  throughout  the 
Union,  as  his  administration  drew  toward  its  close  became  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  and  when  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  Cincinnati  convention  was  set  on  foot  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  it,  was  an  earnest,  outspoken  "  Greeley  man,"  and  received 
the  nomination  for  Congress  on  the  Greeley  ticket.  Although 
receiving  a  large  vote,  he  was  defeated.  In  1876,  although 
not  much  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  platform,  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance seemed  to  presage  an  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  acted  with  the  Republicans,  He  has  always  voted  with 
the  Republicans  in  the  State  elections.  He  believes  in  reform, 
and  says  he  does  not  think  that  he  was  ever  constituted  for  a 
party  man, 

Mr,  Bond  says  that  as  he  looks  back  upon  his  life  during 
the  period  from  1856  to  the  time  he  graduated  at  the  law-school, 
he  can  see  that  it  had  its  hardships  as  well  as  advantages  over 
any  other  ;  that  when  he  commenced  his  studies  he  had  noth- 
ing, and  was  obliged  to  work  and  earn  from  year  to  year  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  necessary  to  pay  his  expenses  ;  that 
during  that  period  he  was  aided  by  a  number  of  persons,  with- 
out whose  assistance  he  might  never  have  gone  on,  but  that  he 
attributes  his  success,  so  far  as  he  has  attained  any,  more  to  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  which  he  received  from  his  oldest 
sister  than  to  the  assistance  of  any  other  person, 

Mr,  Bond  has  ever  manifested  an  interest  in  public  men  and 
measures,  and  has  labored  earnestly  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  community  wherein  he  resides. 


AUSTIN  WHITE  THOMPSON,  A.M.,  M.D. 

It  is  the  historian's  pleasure  to  place  upon  his  page  "  passing 
incidents"  in  the  lives  of  men  whose  energy  and  talents  are 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  human  race. 

And  such  we  find  to  have  been  the  career  of  the  subject  of 
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this  skotcli,  wlio  WHS  hdi-ii  ill  I'i'lliiiiii,  1 1 iuii|isliiro  Co.,  Mass., 
May  2'2,  ]8;i4.  His  I'lilliiir,  I'clcg  I'icrci!  TlioiiiiiSDn,  didd  wIh^ii 
tl)0  doctor  was  niily  lour  yoars  ol'  ago,  and  tiio  cliild  came  in 
Norllianipton,  joining  tlii^  I'ainily  ol"  liis  uncle,  Dr.  Danii'l 
'riioiupst)!!,  then  tli(!  leading  ]iliysieiun  of  this  county.  'J'iic 
riidiiiioiits  ol'  liis  education  wore  ohtaincd  at  the  excellent 
high  school  of  the  town,  and  lu^  subsequently  became  a  student 
in  wiml  was  111  llial  liiiic  known  as  the  Northaniiiton  ('(ilhv 
giate  Institute,  a  llourisliing  and  celebrated  institution,  con- 
ducted by  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  in  the  very  building  now  occupied 
by  Dr.  Thompson.  He  decided  upon  taking  a  thorough  col- 
legiate course,  and  after  completing  liis  .studies  at  this  institu- 
tion was  prepared  for  college  by  Kev.  Kufus  Ellis,  at  present 
editor  of  the  Christian  Register,  of  Boston. 

Pursuing  the  curriculum  of  studies  at  Harvard  College,  he 
graduated  in  1854  with  the  commencement  honor  of  the  "salu- 
tatory" oration.  His  taste  and  proliciency  in  college  work  were 
in  the  direction  of  the  languages  and  intellectual  philosophy. 

Among  other  distinguished  men  of  his  class  were  Gen.  Chas. 
R.  Lowell,  who  fell  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Winchester ; 
Truman  Henry  Saftbrd  ;  William  J.  Potter,  one  of  the  leading- 
freethinkers  of  the  age;  H.  H.  Purness,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 
Hon.  William  Wirt  Warren,  now  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Boston.  Dr.  Thompson  manifested  in  subsequent  years  a 
decided  interest  in  mental  philosophy,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  during  the  life  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles  was  a  valued 
contributor  on  special  subjects  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 

Soon  after  graduating  he  read  law  a  few  months  with  Judge 
Huntington,  and  then  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle  in  Northampton.  Here  he  remained  a  short  time, 
and  during  his  practice  made  a  specialty  of  mental  diseases,  and 
upon  the  opening  of  the  insane  hospital  at  Northampton  he  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent.  Previously,  however,  to 
the  opening  of  this  institution  he  was  ordered  to  visit  the 
asylums  at  Taunton  and  Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming familiarized  with  the  manner  of  treatment,  etc.  He 
retained  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  at  the  asylum 
about  two  years,  when  for  reasons  of  health  he  returned  to  the 
general  practice  of  medicine,  making  a  specialty,  as  mentioned 
above,  of  mental  diseases  and  diseases  of  women,  until  quite 
logically  he  created,  in  the  line  of  his  aptitude  and  experience, 
the  institution  which  has  already  rendered  him  famous,  known 
as  "Shady  Lawn,  a  Medical  Home  for  Invalids."*  He  was 
president  of  the  Hampshire  County  Medical  Society  in  1856 
and  1857,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  etc.  Dr.  Thompson  has  one  child,  Caroline  Anna, 
now  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  mother  died  in  the  child's 
infixncy. 


OSMORE  O.  ROBERTS,  M.D., 
son  of  Charles  and  Hannah  Roberts,  was  born  in  Lyndon, 
Vt.,  Oct.  27,  1828.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  his  native 
town,  attending  school  at  Lyndon  Academy.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  age  of  manhood  he  manifested  a  decided  liking 
for  medical  study,  and  finally  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  as  a 
medical  student,  with  a  determination  to  make  it  a  life-work. 
Accordingly,  in  1850  he  began  the  study  of  the  profession 
with  Dr.  H.  J.  Cate,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  finished  liis  studies  with 
Drs.  Morrill  and  Cate.  H6  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence 
and  attention,  and  after  attending  two  courses  of  medical  lec- 
tures at  the  medical  college  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Homoeopathic  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1853.  Among  other  distinguished  men 
of  his  class  may  be  mentioned  William  Todd  Helmoth,  now 
a  celebrated  surgeon  in  New  York,  and  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  a 
distinguished  jihysician  residing  in  Boston. 

Soon  after  graduating.  Dr.  Roberts  located  in  Milford, 

*  See  liistoi'y  of  '•'  Shady  Lawn,"  elsewhere. 


N.  II.,  unil  (•nil-red  inio  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
Ilcrc^  111!  remaiiKtd  until  1857,  when,  desiring  a  more  extended 
licid  Imp  his  labors,  he  removed  to  Northamjiton,  and  formed  a 
i  iipurtnership  with  his  brother.  Dr.  (Jeorge  W.  I'obei'ts,  with 
wliom  liecoiitinucd  about  two  years,  when  thecopai'tnerslii[)  was 
ilissol  veil,  and  the  doctor  has  .«in(t(!  continued  the  jjractice  alone. 

When  Di'.  Iloberts  came  to  Nortliam])ton  there  were  but 
few  families  favorable  to  the  homoeopathic  practice.  After  a 
few  years  this  state  of  affairs  began  to  change,  and  he  has 
since  enjoyed  an  extended  and  remunerative  practice,  and  to- 
day is  ranked  among  the  leading  physicians  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  has  ever  manifested  a  decided  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  and  during  the  year 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  was 
organized  became  a  member,  and  is  now  president  of  that 
society.  In  1857  he  married  Phnilie  E.,  daughter  of  Abial 
and  Mary  L.  Eastman,  a  native  of  Danville,  Vt. 


JOSEPHUS  CRAFTS 

is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  was  born  in  South 
Deerlield,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  March  2, 1810.  Chester  Crafts, 
his  father,  was  horn  in  Whately,  Mass.,  in  1783 ;  he  died  in  1827, 
and  thus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  His  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing an  education  had  been  very  poor,  for  the  common  schools 
of  that  day  were  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the  present,  and 
his  father's  straitened  means  could  furnish  him  no  better  advan- 
tages than  these  afforded.  He  showed,  however,  at  an  early 
age  that  he  possessed  both  industry  and  perseverance,  and  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  "school  of  adversity"  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  In  1828  he  went  to  G-reenfleld,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Hiram  Root,  as  hostler,  receiving  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  six  months.  He  then  commenced  driving  the  stage 
from  Greenfield  to  New  Salem,  and  afterward  from  Greenfield 
to  Ashfield,  receiving  twelve  dollars  per  month  until  1832. 
He  afterward  purchased  Mr.  Abercrombie's  team  and  drove 
between  Greenfield  and  Ashfield  until  1835,  when  he  went  to 
Hancock,  and  bought  two  stage  teams,  one  on  the  Union  and 
one  on  the  Phoenix  line.  He  remained  in  that  place  only  a 
few  months,  and  then,  disposing  of  his  interest,  returned  to 
Ashfield  and  purchased  the  team  he  had  originallj-  bought  of 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  and  drove  the  stage  from  Greenfield  to  Ash- 
field, with  an  extension  to  South  Adams.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  year  he  again  sold  out,  purchased  a  farm,  and  leased  the 
hotel  in  Ashfield.  He  soon  sold  his  lease,  but  kept  the  farm 
until  May,  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Berkshire  County  and 
engaged  in  the  hotel  and  livery  business,  in  which  he  remained 
two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  to 
Ashfield,  where  he  resided,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
spent  in  Shelburne  Falls,  until  1869,  when  he  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  and  removed  to  Northampton,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. By  industry,  perseverance,  and  economy  he  has  acquired 
a  competency,  and  by  a  life  of  integrity  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  since 
1841,  and  has  filled  many  offices  of  trust  in  the  towns  in  which 
he  has  resided.  In  1855  he  was  elected  director  of  the  Conway 
National  Bank,  and  also  of  Shelburne  Bank;  but  as,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  of  the  State,  he  could  hold  but  one  of 
these  offices,  he  accepted  the  former,  and  has  filled  that  posi- 
tion up  to  the  present  time, — a  period  of  over  twenty-three 
years.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Hampshire  County  Bank, 
and  trustee  of  the  Hampshire  Savings-Bank.  During  the 
past  eight  years  his  time  has  been  much  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  etc.,  he  having 
during  this  period  settled  sixty-seven  estates.  Mr.  Crafts  was 
married  Feb.  13,  1833,  to  Roxie  D.,  second  daughter  of  Lyman 
Cross.  By  this  union  he  had  six  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  living  at  present  (December,  1878). 
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Prominent  among  the  pioneer  families  of  Western 
Massachusetts  was  that  of  Longley,  descendants  of 
which  are  still  reckoned  among  the  leading  and  hon- 
ored residents  of  this  locality. 

Henry  A,  Longley,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a 
native  of  Hawley,  born  Jan.  5,  1814.  His  father, 
Col.  Joshua  Longley,  was  a  native  of  Hawley,  and 
his  mother,  Elizabeth  F.  Hawks,  was  born  in  Charle- 
mont.  Mr.  Longley's  boyhood  was  passed  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  attended  the  common  and 
select  schools,  finishing  his  education  at  the  Benning- 
ton (Vt.)  Seminary.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  had  obtained  an  education  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  teach  school,  and  during  the 
years  1833,  1834,  and  1835  he  enjoyed  the  felicity 
of  teaching  school  and  boarding  round  in  the  towns 
of  Agawam,  Springfield,  Grafton,  etc. 

His  father,  Col.  Joshua,  was  a  merchant  in  Bel- 
chertown,  and  after  young  Longley  ceased  his  labors 
as  teacher  he  entered  the  store  of  his  father  as  clerk, 
and  in  1837  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  and 
remained  there  twenty  years. 

Major  Longley,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  was  fond 
of  the  military,  and  was  major  in  the  old  militia. 
He  ever  manifeste<l  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  native  town  and  county,  and  was  clerk,  treasurer, 
and  collector  of  Belchertown  for  eleven  years,  and 
represented  that  town  in  the  Legislature  in  the  years 


1849,  1852,  and  1854.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
sheriflF,  which  he  held  by  appointment  two  years, 
when  the  office  was  made  elective.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  service  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  so  faithful  a  manner,  and  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  then  elected 
to  the  office,  and  has  since  been  chosen  to  that  posi- 
tion at  each  successive  election.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
in  one  official  position !  Certainly  a  sufficient  commen- 
tary upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  important  office.  Kind  and  consider- 
ate, though  firm,  he  always  wins  the  respect  of  those 
whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  placed  in  his  keeping,  and 
that  he  is  prompt  and  fearless  in  the  administration 
of  his  office,  and  that  he  discharges  its  manifold 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  electors  of  old 
Hampshire,  is  evinced  by  his  long  term  of  office. 

Sheriff"  Longley  always  manifests  an  interest  in  all 
projects  tending  to  the  public  good.  As  a  father  he  is 
kind  and  affectionate ;  as  a  citizen,  upright  and  gen- 
erous ;  and  as  a  public  official,  ever  faithful  to  his 
trust.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and  prior  to 
the  organization  of  that  party  was  a  Whig. 

He  was  married  in  Belchertown,  Oct.  16, 1839,  to 
Eliza  O..  Smith,  of  Belchertown,  daughter  of  Obed 
Smith.  They  have  had  two  children, — William 
Hyde  Longley,  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years ;  and 
Sylvia  Elizabeth,  who  resides  with  her  parents. 


Tl.  K.  PARSONS. 


TIio  !uic(is(()i's  of  UlC  g(^iitl('iii;ui  wlioso  iiiiiiK;  iip- 
poars  at  the  Iicail  oC  lliis  sketch  wcro  rosidenis  of 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Ibr  nciarly  two  hun<li'(!(l  years  :  IMiilip, 
born  in  1()97;  Nathaniel,  born  in  1 7.'i(! ;  .losiah, 
born  in  I77();  and  Josiah,  born  in  1804.  His  grand- 
mother was  a  daiif'hter  of  Daniel  Kellogg,  an  officer 
ill  the  Kevolntionary  war. 

H.  K.  Parsons,  son  of  Josiah  Parsons  and  Jjucy 
Markham  Parsons,  was  born  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  8c])t. 
11,  1835.  He  remained  in  his  native  town  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  educated  at 
Thompsonville  and  the  Wilbraham  Academy. 


At  lh(!  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  in  the 
mcrcantih!  busiiuiss  in  Thompsonville,  Conn. ;  bnt, 
with  that  patriotism  which  distinguished  the  sons 
of  this  old  commonwealth,  he  left  the  store  for  the 
battle-field,  enli.sting  in  October,  1801,  in  Company 
C,  10th  Jlegiment  Infantry.  Lieut.  Parsons  par- 
tici[)ated  in  many  of  the  severest  battles  of  the  war. 

He  was  in  the  Burnside  exj)edition ;  battles  of 
Roanoke  Island  ;  Ncwbern,  N.  C. ;  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  Walthall  Junction, 
Va. ;  Hrury's  Blulf;  Bermuda  Hundred;  Straw- 
berry Plains ;  Deep  Bottom ;  Deep  Run ;  siege  of 


I'liotu.  bv  nanlii-  &  Scliiuluo. 


Petersburg;  Hatcher's  Run;  Fort  Gregg;  and 
Appomattox  Court-House.  Was  commissioned  1st 
lieutenant  and  regimental  (quartermaster,  and  was 
detailed  for  special  .service  on  staff  of  Gen.  J.  R. 
Hawley,  in  the  expedition  to  New  York,  at  the  re- 
election of  President  Lincoln.  Served  on  staffs  of 
Gens.  H.  M.  Plaisted  and  G.  B.  Dandy,  as  brigade 
commissary,  and  with  Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon,  as 
assistant  quartermaster  of  the  24th  Army  Corps. 
He  was  mustered  out,  with  regiment,  Aug.  25, 
1865. 

In  January,  1867,  he  moved  to  Florence,  Mass., 
and  for  ten  years  was  agent  and  manager  of  the 


Florence  Mercantile  Company,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful co-operative  stores  in  the  State. 

In  1860  he  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  A. 
Leavitt,  at  Thompsonville,  Conn.  Their  family 
consists  of  five  children,  viz.,  H.  Lincoln,  Charles 
O.,  Royal  A.,  George  K.,  and  Harry  M. 

He  has  always  commanded  the  utmost  respect  of 
the  citizens  of  Florence,  and  has  been  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ten  years.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican;  in 
religious  matters,  a  Methodist. 

Lieut.  Parsons  is  now  engaged  in  the  coal  and 
flour  trade  at  Florence,  and  has  a  fine  residence  on 
Main  Street. 
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AXSEL  WEIGHT 
was  of  the  eightli  generation  from  Samuel  TTriglit,  avIio  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Northampton  in  1654.  The 
father  of  Ansel  was  Asahel  Wright,  a  Eevolutionary  soldier, 
who  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter, — Chester,  Ansel,  and 
Anna.  Ansel  "Wright  was  born  in  Northampton,  Oct.  29, 
1797.  and  died  Feb.  19,  1872.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  were  in  part  supported  by  him.  He  had 
few  advantages  of  schooling,  but  possessed  natural  abilities  of 
a  high  order,  and  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  business-men.  From  1815  to  1825  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
Hon.  Lewis  Strong,  and  in  1823,  having  saved  from  his  earn- 
ings S115,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Theodore  Eust, 
their  united  capital  being  §236.  They  commenced  the  grocery 
business  in  the  basement  of  the  old  town-hall  building. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  their  copartnership  he  continued 
to  work  for  ilr.  Strong,  assisting  Mr.  Rust  in  the  evenings, 
after  which  he  went  into  the  store  and  continued  until  the 
firm  expired  by  limitation,  after  an  existence  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  firm-name  of  Wright  &  Eust  was  like  a  house- 
hold word  to  the  citizens  of  Northampton.  It  was  successful 
to  a  large  degree,  not  by  reason  of  its  speculations,  but  hj 
reason  of  its  careful,  persistent,  and  steadj-  application  of  cor- 
rect business  principles.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in 
1848.  3Ir.  Wright  associated  with  himself  his  son,  George  F. 
Wright,  and  continued  in  trade,  afterward  admitting  as  a 
partner  another  son,  -Ansel,  the  firm  at  first  being  Ansel 
Wright  &  Son,  then  G.  F.  Wright  &  Co,  and  last,  A.  Wright 
&  Co. 

Ansel  Wright  was  a  deputy-sherifl"  for  Hampshire  County 
or  constable  for  the  town  of  Northampton  thirtj--eight  j'ears, 
and  during  the  most  of  that  time  he  held  both  those  offices. 
He  was  also  deputy-sherifl' for  Franklin  County  sixteen  years, 
and  for  Hampden  County  fourteen  years.  During  this  time 
he  did  an  amount  of  legal  business  that  was  almost  wonderful. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  jail  and  master  of  the  house  of  correction 
one  year,  and  was  the  first  officer  to  set  the  prisoners  at  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  county. 

He  was  collector  and  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Northampton 
twenty-two  successive  years.  During  the  war  of  the  Eebellion 
he  received  and  disbursed,  as  town  treasurer,  over  a  half-mil- 
lion dollars  for  State  bounties  to  volunteers  and  their  families. 
He  was  engineer  and  fire-warden  of  the  town  nineteen  years, 
and  was  a  coroner  twenty-four  years.  He  was  active  in  the 
effort  to  establish  the  Northampton  Savings-Bank,  and  was 
one  of  its  trustees  for  several  years. 

Ansel  Wright  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  that  ever  lived 
in  Northampton,  and  perhaps  no  man  in  Hampshire  County 
in  a  life  of  equal  duration  accomplished  more.  He  possessed 
an  iron  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  endure  a  vast 
amount  of  hard  labor  and  exposure.  He  was  a  man  of  won- 
derful perseverance  and  energy.  He  was  never  discouraged 
nor  cast  down ;  so  self-possessed,  so  careful,  cautious,  and 
painstaking,  so  methodical  and  accurate,  was  he  in  all  that  he 
did,  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  mistake.  Considering 
the  great  amount  of  important  and  intricate  business  which 
he  transacted  and  the  delicate  nature  of  a  great  portion  of  it, 
the  accuracy  which  he  displayed  and  the  satisfaction  which  he 
always  gave  were  most  remarkable.  His  prisoners  were  al- 
ways his  friends.  His  business  was  largely  with  those  who 
were  in  trouble  ;  yet  he  ever  rnanitained  the  most  friendly  re- 
lation.? with  them  all,  and  they  regarded  him  rather  as  a  helper 
and  protector  than  as  one  arrned  with  the  hostile  authority  of 
the  law.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  many  will  remem- 
ber his  acts  of  kindness  and  deeds  of  charity. 

Politically,  he  was  first  a  Democrat,  then  a  Free-Soiler,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Keligiously,  he  was  a  Unitarian.    He  married  Elizabeth 
Bolyn,  daughter  of  Elijah  Bolyn,  of  Northampton,  and  for- 
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merly  of  Enfield,  Conn.  Mrs.  Wright  died  Sept.  10,  1848. 
By  this  union  they  had  nine  children, — seven  sons  and  two 
daughters, — onlj'  one  of  whom,  Ansel,  is  now  living.  One  of 
the  sons,  Frederick  C,  was  a  promising  officer  (first  lieutenant 
27tli  Massachusetts  Infantry)  in  the  late  war  of  the  Eebellion, 
and  died  from  the  effects  of  a  gun-shot  wound  received  in  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.  Another  son,  Chauncey,  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  University.  He  was  noted  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  metaphysician,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
scientific  works.  He  was  extensively  known  among  scientific 
men,  numbering  as  his  correspondents  Canon  Kingsley,  Chas. 
Darwin,  etc.,  and  was  a  teacher  in  Professor  Agassiz'  school. 
He  died  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  12,  1875. 

Ansel  Wright,  one  of  the  present  deputy-sheriffs  of  Hamp- 
shire County, — appointed  in  1867, — inherits  largely  the  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  his  father.  Nov.  22,  1858,  he  married 
Sarah  L.  Fitts,  daughter  of  Eobert  Fitts,  of  Northampton, 
formerly  of  Leverett,  Mass.  They  have  four  children,  all  liv- 
ing,— Elizabeth  B.,  Frederick  W.,  Lucy  F.,  and  Sarah  H. 


GEOEGE  F.  WEIGHT, 

eldest  son  of  Ansel  Wright,  was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
March  13,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  subsequently  associated  with  his 
father  in  business  in  Northampton.  He  was  appointed  deputy- 
sheriff  by  Sheriff  Hinckley  in  1847,  the  day  after  he  attained 
his  majority,  and  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  and  active 
discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of  that  office  until  his  last 
illness. 

He  was  remarkable  for  promptness,  correctness,  and  effi- 
ciency in  executing  whatever  business  was  intrusted  to  him, 
rarely  failing  to  meet  the  highest  expectations  of  those  whom 
he  served.  He  possessed  a  noble  and  generous  nature  and 
kindness  of  heart  much  beyond  the  average  of  men,  and  no 
one  of  the  poor  and  humble,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  influen- 
tial, ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for  words  of  sympathy  or 
for  an  act  of  kindness.  His  business  brought  him  much  in 
contact  with  the  poorer  classes,  and  among  them  he  numbered 
his  chiefest  mourners.  Though  always  pressed  with  business, 
he  never  was  too  much  engaged  to  afford  the  assistance  re- 
quired, so  ready  was  he  on  all  occasions  to  devote  his  time  and 
labor  to  others  ;  and  so  successful  was  he  in  advice  and  in  exe- 
cution that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  necessary  man 
in  the  community,  to  whom  all  classes  appealed  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  with  whom  all  rejoiced  in  days  of  prosperity. 
As  may  be  naturally  inferred,  his  friends  were  numerous, 
limited  only  by  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and  not  only 
were  they  many  in  number,  but  strong  and  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  and  appreciation  of  his  excellent  qualities. 

He  was  appointed  deputy-collector  of  internal  revenue  for  a 
large  portion  of  Hampshire  County  when  the  revenue  law 
first  took  effect,  and  gave  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
that  office  that  distinguished  him  in  others.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  accountants  and  general  business  managers  in  the 
county.  His  engagements  were  always  faithfully  fulfilled,  for 
promptness,  truthfulness,  and  conscientiousness  were  among 
his  leading  characteristics.  His  promise  he  never  violated. 
As  an  officer  of  the  town,  and,  in  fact,  in  whatever  situation 
he  was  placed, — being  often  summoned  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust, — he  never  failed  to  meet  the  public  expecta- 
tion. As  a  friend,  he  was  faithful,  steadfast,  and  true;  as  a 
citizen,  upright,  reliable,  and  public-spirited ;  and  in  his 
family  ho  was  all  that  the .  affectionate  and  trusting  heart 
could  wish. 

He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  connect- 
ing himself  with  it  when  it  was  just  forming,  and  later  was 
a  Republican.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  of  Northampton,  and  its  treasurer  for  many  years. 
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Nov.  20,  1855,  he,  iimiTiod  ITiiiiniih  B.  Fitts,  by  whom  lio  liiul 
two  cliildi'cn, — lliirriot  E.  iiiul  (joorgu  F.  lie  died  Novcmu- 
Wr  1805. 


(IKN.  JOHN  LOKl)  OTIS. 

The  subject  of  tliis  sketch  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  New  England  families,  nniny  of  whose  ancestors  fouglit 
in  the  arduous  struggle  for  American  liberty.  His  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Lord  family,  of  Lyme,  Conn. 

Samuel  Otis  was  born  in  Lyme,  New  London  Co.,  Conn., 
July  15,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  in 
his  native  State,  and  early  manifested  a  decided  predilection 
for  mechanical  engineering,  the  study  of  which  profession  lie 
pursued  with  diligence  and  attention,  and  soon  became  master 
of  his  business.  He  remained  in  South  Manchester  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  started  for  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros, 
the  first  set  of  machinery  ever  put  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  wool  knit  goods. 

In  1859  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  South  Manchester, 
and  returned  to  the  Pacific  Mills,  which,  during  his  absence, 
had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  business  as  to  necessitate  their 
stoppage. 

In  1851,  after  putting  in  operation  several  sets  of  delicate 
foreign  machinery  for  the  Pacific  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Manchester,  Conn.,  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  knit 
goods,  and  which  the  men  who  accompanied  the  machinery 
from  France  were  unable  to  put  in  operation,  he  remained 
for  five  years  superintendent  of  the  business,  which  was  very 
successful.  In  1855  he  left  this  concern  and  established  the 
Otis  Manufacturing  Company  of  South  Manchester. 

When  war's  "  loud  alarm"  sounded  over  this  republic,  call- 
ing for  brave  men  to  strike  at  the  liideous  head  of  Kebellion, 
Mr.  Otis  promptly  responded  to  the  President's  first  call  for 
troops,  and  in  August,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company 
B  of  the  10th  Eegiment  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry ; 
was  made  a  second  lieutenant  in  September,  1861,  first  lieu- 
tenant November  4th,  and  captain  a  week  later.  In  November, 
1862,  was  made  major,  colonel  in  February,  1863,  and  brevet 
brigadier-general,  as  his  commission  recites,  "  for  special  gal- 
lantry at  the  crossing  of  the  James  River,  June  20,  1864,  and 
at  the  battles  of  Flusser's  Mills  and  Deep  Run." 

He  was  in  all  the  engagements  of  Burnside's  and  Foster's 
commands  in  North  Carolina,  Roanoake  Island,  Newbern, 
Kinston,  White-Hall,  Goldsboro'  Bridge,  etc;  was  wounded 
once  at  the  battle  of  Newbern,  and  twice  at  Kinston.  At  the 
latter  place  his  regiment  charged  over  three  other  regiments, 
who  had  been  previously  ordered  to  make  the  charge,  but  had 
halted  and  laid  down.  Col.  Otis'  regiment  carried  the  posi- 
tion with  the  loss  of  one-third  of  the  enlisted  men  engaged 
and  seven  commissioned  officers,  capturing  twice  as  many 
prisoners  as  the  regiment  had  men  in  the  ranks,  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  They  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Neuse 
River,  and  extinguished  the  fire  which  they  had  set  to  burn 
the  bridge.  Was  twice  wounded  in  this  engagment,  but  con- 
tinued with  the  command,  and  was  the  next  day  in  the  battle 
of  Whitehall,  and  two  days  later  in  that  of  Goldsboro'  Bridge. 
The  battle  of  Kinston  was  fought  on  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  1862. 

In  January,  1863,  went  to  South  Carolina  with  Gen.  Fos- 
ter's army,  and  commanded  the  advance  in  the  capture  of  Sea- 
brook  Island,  landing  under  the  guns  of  Com.  Geo.  Rogers' 
monitor.  Had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  at 
nine  in  the  evening  in  front  of  Seabrook  Mansion,  drove  the 
enemy  off,  and  took  possession  of  the  causeway  leading  to 
John's  Island.  June  10th,  while  in  command  of  a  reconnoi- 
tring party  of  a  small  force  of  infantry  and  two  guns,  was 
attacked  by  a  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  from  John's  Isl- 
and, which  they  defeated  and  drove  back.  In  July  accom- 
panied Terry's  command  to  James  and  Morris  Islands.  On 
James  Island  two  causeways,  half  a  mile  apart,  connected 


that  part  of  the  island  occupied  by  our  forces  with  that  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  Col.  Otis,  with  his  regiment,  tlie  lOtli 
Conne(^ticut  Volunteers,  was  ordered  to  advance  over  the 
causeway  oi)i)osite  our  left,  while  Col.  Sliaw,  with  the  54th 
Massachusetts,  performed  the  same  -movement  on  the  right- 
hand  causeway.  During  the  night  of  the  14th  the  enemy 
jilanted  two  batteries  at  Grimball's  plantation,  just  in  front, 
and  at  daylight  opened  a  fearful  fire  on  the  gunboat  "Pawnee," 
lying  in  the  Stone  River,  not  one  hundred  yards  distant,  at  the 
same  time  attacking  the  causeways;  tlie  10th  Connecticut  held 
its  ground  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  but  the  54th  was  driven 
back  in  confusion,  sufl'ering  considerable  loss,  while  the  gun- 
boat was  comjielled  to  slip  her  cables  and  drop  d(jwn  the  stream 
to  get  range.  The  10th  did  not  retire  until  twice  ordered  to 
do  so  by  Gen.  Stevenson,  their  right  and  rear  being  exposed 
by  the  defeat  of  the  54th.  The  day  following,  Terry's  entire 
command  marched  across  Coles'  to  Morris  Island. 

A  week  later,  having  been  so  ill  from  malarial  fever  for 
three  weeks  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  duty,  was  detailed  to 
go  North  and  take  command  of  the  conscript  camp  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  camp  had  a  regular  garrison  of  eight}' 
officers  and  five  hundred  men.  The  position  was  an  arduous 
and  disagreeble  one,  entailing  constant  care  and  watchfulness 
night  and  day.  After  remaining  in  command  for  two  months 
was  detailed  by  Gen.  Dix  to  preside  at  a  court-martial  detail 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  number  of  officers  for  grave 
offenses.  After  presiding  for  six  weeks,  and  finding  that 
the  court  was  liable  to  continue  in  session  some  time  longer, 
asked  to  be  relieved  and  ordered  back  to  the  front.  Was  re- 
lieved, joined  the  regiment  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  Novem- 
ber, and  was  soon  after  placed  in  command  of  that  post.  Was 
relieved  April  17,  1864,  and  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
James.  Joined  at  Gloucester  Point,  and  was  in  all  the  move- 
ments and  engagements  of  that  command. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Terry's  division,  with  an  additional 
bri£;ade  from  Turner's,  marched  down  to  the  James  River  after 
dark  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  pontoon-bridge  across  at  Jones' 
Landing  and  capturing  the  position  of  Deep  Bottom.  But  it 
was  found  that  there  would  be  so  much  delay  it  would  be  day- 
light before  it  was  accomplished  and  the  entire  movement 
frustrated,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  small  force  across  in 
boats  to  make  the  attack.  Col.  Otis  was  given  the  command 
and  allowed  to  select  any  two  regiments  in  the  command.  He 
took  his  own,  the  10th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  the  lltli 
Maine,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Hill,  crossed  just  after  mid- 
night, carried  the  position,  and  held  it,  repulsing  an  attack  of 
the  enemy  at  sunrise,  the  main  body  getting  across  about 
eight  o'clock.  It  was  for  this  and  his  conduct  at  Flusser's 
Mills  and  Deep  Run — at  both  of  which  he  had  command  of  the 
advance  of  his  corps,  and,  at  the  latter,  of  the  rear-guard  in 
the  retreat — that  he  was  breveted  a  brigadier-general.  At 
Strawberry  Plain,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  two  regi- 
ments, he  attacked  and  drove  back  a  force  of  the  enemy  which 
had  just  driven  in  a  brigade  of  the  19th  Corps,  and  early  the 
next  morning,  with  the  same  regiments,  drove  the  enemy  out 
of  a  strong  work  from  which  they  had  just  repulsed  Barlow's 
division;  capturing  three  guns. 

To  mention  in  detail  all  of  the  battles  and  lesser  aff'airs  in 
which  TQi-ry's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  James  took  part 
would  be  simply  tedious,  nor  within  the  bounds  of  this  work. 

At  the  close  of  his  military  career,  in  January,  1865,  he 
took  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Florence  Sewing-Machine 
Company,  at  Florence,  as  superintendent.  His  skill  and  abil- 
ity in  the  management  of  these  works  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. In  the  spring  of  1867  he  established  the  Northampton 
Emery- Wheel  Company,  of  which  he  is  still  treasurer.  The 
business,  under  his  management,  has  been  very  successful. 

Gen.  Otis  has  ever  been  alive  to  the  advancement  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  all  measures  tending  to  the  public  good  found 
in  him  an  earnest  advocate.    Politically,  he  is  a  Republican, 
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and  has  labored  assiduously  in  the  ranks  of  that  party.  Ho 
was  selectman  and  assessor  of  Xorthampton  in  1875-76,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1878,  and  at  present  is 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Hampshire  District. 
He  was  married  at  the  age  of  tweuty-one  to  Catherine  Preston, 
of  Northampton,  Mass. 

"Whether  upon  the  battlefield,  in  the  work-shop,  or  in  the 
Senate-chamber,  Gen.  Otis  has  ever  discharged  his  duties  with 
honor  and  marked  ability. 


J.  HOWE  DEMOND 

was  born  in  Rutland,  "Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  182-5.  He 
lived  with  his  father  upon  a  farm  until  he  was  ten  years  old. 
His  father  then  became  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rakes, 
and  subsequently  bought  a  grist-mill.  Young  Demond  worked 
in  the  shop  and  mill  for  three  years,  excepting  the  winter 
months,  when  he  attended  the  common  school.  In  January', 
1828,  his  father  removed  to  Springfield,  and  was  without  capital 
or  means  of  subsistence,  having  lost  his  entire  property  by  fire. 
Springfield  at  that  time  was  but  a  village,  without  even  a  rail- 
road. They  moved  into  a  house  on  Main  Street  which  was 
connected  with  the  old  Springfield  Bakery,  and  situated  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Second  Jfational  Bank.  The  son 
worked  one  year  in  the  bakery,  and  afterward  wherever  he 
could  find  employment,  meanwhile  attending  school  during  a 
part  of  each  winter.  Among  other  things,  he  w'as  paid  two 
shillings  per  week  for  attending  to  the  street  lamps.  It  was 
his  duty  to  fill,  trim,  and  hang  the  lamps  in  their  places,  and 
to  bring  them  in  at  ten  o'clock.  He  worked  one  season  for 
Justin  Lombard,  feeding  silk-worms'and  cultivating  the  mul- 
berry on  the  land  where  Pynchon  Street  is  now.  He  worked 
three  summers  for  Deacon  Bontacue,  and  received  for  his  labor 
at  first  eight,  and  afterward  nine,  dollars  per  month.  Mr. 
Bontacue  was  wont  to  say  that  Demond  was  the  most  faithful 
and  trusty  boy  he  had  ever  emploj-ed. 

"When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  took  charge  of  Judge  Hook- 
er's farm,  on  what  is  now  Iforth  Main  Street.  The  place  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  Going  to  work  with  energy  and  per- 
severance, he  brought  it  nearly  all  under  cultivation  in  the 
fouT  and  a  half  years  he  remained  upon  it,  and  for  his  labor  he 
received  the  munificent  (?)  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  per  month 
and  board,  and  house-rent  for  his  parents.  He  was  allowed  to 
manage  the  farm  according  to  his  own  judgment,  his  employer 
not  seeing  him  oftener  than  once  a  month.  He  set  out  a  fine 
orchard  of  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  considered  this  one 
of  his  greatest  achievements.    When  twenty-one  years  of  age 


he  purchased  of  John  Mills  seventeen  acres  of  land  situated  in 
what  was  then  Plainfleld,  now  "  Brightwood,"  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  and  eighty-seven  dollars.  He 
gave  him  four  notes,  running  a  number  of  years,  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars  in  money,  which  was  all  he  possessed.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  meet  the  notes  as  they  be- 
came due,  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  paying  them,  and  sub- 
sequently purchased  of  Day  &  Morgan  seven  acres  adjoining 
his  farm,  and  stocked  it  with  cows  and  engaged  in  the  dairy 
and  milk  business,  selling  the  milk  in  Springfield. 

With  his  father's  assistance  he  built  a  house,  and  improved 
his  farm  by  planting  fruit-  and  maple-trees,  and  setting  out 
hedges.  He  increased  his  purchases  of  land  until  he  had  fifty 
acres  running  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  Chicopee  Street. 
He  raised  vegetables  and  tobacco,  and  did  his  own  marketing. 
He  followed  this  business  until  he  liquidated  all  his  debts  in 
1861. 

He  was  married  on  the  6th  of  March,  1866,  to  Emma  W. 
Browne,  of  Bernardston,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  by  whom  he 
has  had  three  children,  only  one  of  whom  survives. 

In  1871  he  sold  his  farm  to  Hyde  &  Pisk  for  §60,000.  He 
then  purchased  a  residence  in  Northampton,  on  Elm  Street, 
the  surrounding  grounds  consisting  of  seven  acres,  mostly 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  fruit.  He  removed  there  in 
February,  1872. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Demond  is  held  by  his  townsmen 
has  been  shown  by  his  election  to  numerous  offices  of  public 
trust.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Hampden  Agricultural 
Society  for  many  years,  and  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  improving  Hampden  Park,  attending  to  the 
building  of  dykes  and  fences,  and  setting  out  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. He  has  also  won  a  number  of  premiums, — one  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  best-conducted  farm,  and  a  silver  cup,  presented 
by  Francis  Brewer,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  herd  of  milch 
cows.  In  agriculture  he  was  a  leader,  and  among  the  first  to 
avail  himself  of  the  improvements  in  farming  utensils.  He 
bought  the  first  mowing-machine  brought  to  Springfield, 
which,  it  may  well  be  said,  was  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  He  was  one  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  originated 
the  Hampden  Harvest  Club.  In  1861  he  was  elected  council- 
man, and  served  four  years.  He  is  president  of  the  village  im- 
provement society,  and  of  the  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and 
Franklin  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Poultry  Association.  M.  Demond  looks  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  struggles  and  privations  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  he  owes  his  success,  as  expressed  in  his  own  words,  "  to 
great  industry,  good  health,  temperate  habits,  honesty,  good 
parents,  and  a  kind  Providence." 


AMHERST. 


The  town  of  Amherst,  formerly  a  part  of  Hadley,  lies  east 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  being  separated  therefrom  by  the 
present  town  of  Hadle}',  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  towns 
of  .Sunderland  and  Leverett,  in  Franklin  County  ;  east  by 
Shutesburj-,  in  that  county,  and  by  Pelham  and  Belchertown, 
in  Hampshire  County  ;  south  by  Granby  and  South  Hadley  ; 
and  west  by  Hadley.  The  town  contains  in  the  vicinity  of 
18.400 acres,  having  received  additions  from  the  mother-town, 
Hadb-y,  at  four  separate  times. 

By  the  State  census  in  187o,  the  town  contained  39-37  inhab- 
itante,  of  whom  200G  were  males  and  19-31  females.  Of  the 
whole  number.  -3-34  were  of  foreign  birth.  (See  general  census 
tables.; 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Amherst  presents  an  uneven  surface,  interspersed  with  low 
and  level  reaches — some  of  which  are  swampy — and  wide 
ranges  of  broken  upland.  The  principal  village,  Amherst, 
unincorporated,  occupies  a  picturesque  position  upon  a  wide, 
flattened  ridge  of  considerable  extent  from  north  to  south,  of 
which  Mount  Pleasant  at  the  north,  and  the  elevation  occupied 
by  the  college  buildings  at  the  south,  are  prominent  features. 

"  Laurence  Swamp"  is  a  large  tract  of  wet  land  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  town.  The  Holyoke  range,  with 
its  several  peaks,  forms  the  town's  southern  boundary  and 
hems  in  the  southward  view,  while  the  hills  of  Pelham  and 
Shutesbury,  just  over  the  eastern  border,  present  a  similar 
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I>ui'rii'r  in  I  lial  ilircrtioii.  N<ii'l  li  ward  louiii  I  Ih;  luf:;li  iuid 
l-liou-cd  |iriiinini'Mi'('S  iil'  Suiiiliu'liUiil  uihI  I j<'Vi'I'cI t ,  ubiivc 
less  ainliirKHis  "  h'lat.  Ilill.s"  Aiiiluii'st,,  wliicli  iiitervdiu; ; 
uiul  Wfsl.ward  lie  tlic  lirdud,  ricli  iiilcrviilos  luid  wooded  .swtuiip.s 
of  lladlcy.  Tliu  urcuto.st  idcivalioii  is  "  Ililliiird's  Knob,"  of 
(lie  lIolyol<(',  nuific^,  ll^Ol'eot  in  lu;if;lil,  standing  midway  of 
1,1k:  sonUu'i'ii  liduiidary. 

.STIt  KAMS. 

The  streams  of  note  are  two, — "Fort  lliver"  and  "Mill 
River."  The  former  rises  in  Pelham,  enters  the  town  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  northeast  angle  thereof,  flows  southerly 
under  the  Pelham  liills,  and  thence  south  of  west  across  the 
tt)wn,  jiassing  the  western  bounds  into  Hadley  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  southwest  angle.  Mill  liiver  rises  in  the 
hills  of  Shutosbury,  crosses  the  southeast  corner  of  Leverett, 
enters  Amherst  a  short  distance  west  of  the  northeast  angle, 
traverses  the  town  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction,  and 
escapes  into  Hadley  across  the  south  line  of  the  800  acres 
added  to  the  town  of  Amherst  in  1814. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  tirst  settlers  of  Amherst  were  chiefly  from  Hadley,  Hat- 
lield,  and  Northampton.  Hadley  and  Hatfield  had  been  settled 
by  residents  of  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, which  towns  had  heen  colonized  respectively  from 
ancient  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge,  in  "  Massa- 
chusetts Bay."  Of  the  immigrants  whci  settled  in  the  latter 
towns  in  1631  it  is  written  that  they  "comprised  men  of  gentle 
birth  and  life,  men  of  learning  and  mark,  men  of  heroism  and 
deep-toned  pieiy,  and  women  and  children.  ""'^'  The  historian 
could  have  shown  that  among  the  "  women"  were  many  noble, 
intelligent,  and  brave,  who  planned  and  toiled,  who  suftered 
and  endured  beyond  what  is  or  ever  can  be  known. 

The  territory  known  as  "  Amherst"  was  set  apart  for  settle- 
ment by  legal  action  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  in  town- 
meeting,  March  4,  1700,  as  follows  : 

"  Voted  by  the  town,  tliat  three  miles  and  one-quarter  eastward  from  the  meet- 
ing-house, aud  so  from  the  north  side  of  Mount  Holyolce  unto  tiie  Mill  liver, 
shall  lye  as  common  land  foi'ever,  supiiosiug  that  the  line  will  take  in  the  new 
swamp. 

"Voted,  that  the  rest  of  the  commons  eastward  shall  be  laid  out  in  three  divi- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  between  the  road  leadiiijj;  to  Brookiield  and  the  Mill  liver, 
notwithstanding  there  is  liberty  for  the  cutting  of  wood  and  timber  so  long  as  it 
lieth  unfenced ;  there  is  likewise  to  be  left  between  every  division  forty  rods  for 
highways,  and  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  left  for  highways  eastward  and  West 
tlirough  every  division  is  to  be  left  to  the  disci  etion  of  the  measurers,  and  every 
one  to  have  a  proportion  in  the  3d  division,  and  every  householder  to  have  a  £50 
allotment,  and  all  others  who  are  now  the  proper  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  10 
years  old,  and  upward,  to  have  a  £25  .allotment  in  said  commons." 

The  principle  which  governed  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mon lands  among  the  proprietors  varied  at  dift'erent  periods, — 
the  interests  of  the  rich  inclining  to  a  property,  and  of  the 
poor  to  a  per-  capita,  basis.  By  the  third  day  of  May,  1703,  the 
town  measurersf  had  laid  out  the  lands  known  as. "outward 
commons"  into  three  divisions. 

The  first  division — the  most  westerly — lay  next  the  three- 
and-a-quarter-miles  line,  and  was  240  rods  in  width,  extending 
from  the  Brookfield  road  to  Mill  River,  a  "  measured  distance" 
of  1961  rods,  which  included  three  east  and  west  highways, 
each  40  rods  in  width.  This  division  contained  60  lots,  of 
various  widths,  aggregating  2760  acres. 

The  second  division  was  also  240  rods  wide,  and  in  length 
measured  from  the  Brookfield  road  1674  rods,  inclusive  of 
three  east  and  west  highways, — two  of  40  rods  and  one  of 
32  rods.  This  division  contained  37  uneqiuil  lots,  compris- 
ing only  2343  acres,  and  so  was  nuich  shorter  than  the  first 
division. 

Those  who  wcire  entitled  to  k)ts  in  these  two  divisions  drew 
tliem  in  the  order  given  in  the  following  table,  commencing 

*  As  <|Uotcil  liy  Hi:  Ilidlaiid,  Hist,  of  West.  Maw.,  p.  18. 

f  ( 'apt.  Aaron  Oooke,  ( 'oriiet  Neliemiali  Dickinson,  and  Sanniel  I'orlor  were 
the  meiisurers,  anil  laid  out  the  lands  without  a  compass. 


at  the  Brookfield  road  and  proceeding  northward.  The  width 
of  cai'li  lot  is  given  in  rods  and  feet.  JIatlield  peojile  ai'(! 
market!  thus*;  otliei-  non-residents,  thus 'I-: 

Fi/-n/  Divinion — BrookfieLd  Road. 


.loiiathan  Marsh. 

Sainilid  Nash  

lOlicnc/cr  Nawh.... 
Samuel  MatHh'-''... 

]'i)iliraijn  Nash  

Saimicl  Crow  

'J'hunias  Sclrhlig.. 

.foliM  Si-lding  

William  Kcidier.. 

.losc'pli  Hniifh  

Widnw  Craft  


111. 
11. 

VI.  Samuel  DickiiiHon'-^ 


Mr.  William  Williams*  

.lohn  Cole*  

.lohn  Graves*  

Sle|ilM  li  lidding*  

KlM-nezer  liilliiig*  

Samuel  lieliling,  .Jr.*  

Daniel  Warner*  

Widow  Warner*  

Highway  40  rods  wide,  south  of  I'ort  Kiver. 

.Joseph  Smith*  

libene/.er  Wells*..  

Nathaniel  White  

.John  Smith,  Tailor  

.John  Pi'eston  

Nathaniel  Wai  ner  


Col.  Samuel  l*artrigg*  

Sanniel  Partrigg,  Jr.*  

Samuel  and  Ebenezer  Moody. 


•29, 
30, 
31, 

32.  John  Ingram,  .Jr.. 

33.  Samuel  Ingram  ... 

34.  Nathaniel  Ingram 

35.  .Jonathan  Iiigiain 
30.  Thomas  Gnodiuau. 

37.  John  Smith,  (H'ldn 

38.  Samuel  Barnard  .. 


39.  Samuel  Church  

40.  Josiali  Church  

41.  .Joseph  Church  

42.  John  Taylor,  Sr  

43.  John  Taylor,  .Ir  

44.  Eleazar  AVarner  

45.  John  Hilyard  

40,  William  Brown  

47.  Nathaniel  Dickinson*. 

48.  Edward  Church*  

49.  Samuel  Smith,  Sr  

50.  James  Smith  


51. 


Highway  40  rods,  N.  end  of  Wells'  Hill. 


Widow  Hannah  Porter. 


Peter  Montague  

Mill  Eiver,  North. 

Second  Division — Brookfield  Road. 

.John  Goodman  

Aaron  Cook,  Esq  

Thomas  Hovey  

Wcstwood  C'ook  


Highway,  40  rods — removed  1734. 


0.  Moses  Cook. 

7.  Samuel  Bolt 

8.  Daniel  Mars 


Tsaai:  Warner  

l)aiiicl  Warner  

Wid.iw  Cooke  

Ensign  Cliileab  Smith  

Samuel  Smith  (son  of  Ch.)  

Luke  Siiiitli  

l*]bcne/,er  Siiiitli  


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
IS. 

19.  .John  Smith  

20.  i\Ir.  Isaac  Chauneev  

21.  Town  lot,  00  acres.."  

22.  George  Stillman  

23.  Ichabod  Smith  

24.  Jacob  Warner  

Highways,  40  rods,  '*  runs  t 

25.  I>a.nd  of  Cnleinaii  

.lohn  Kellogg  '.. 

Edward  Kellogg  

Jjii'llt.  .Joscpli  Kellogg., 

Natliaiiiid  Kellogg  

]Mr.  Samuel  Kussellf .... 
Mr.  .Jonathan  liussellf 


Thoimu)  Nash*.. 


57 

7 

10 

1 

12 

7 

21 

13 

12 

7 

0 

70 

0 

20 

7 

22 

11 

26 

5 

3 

0 

8 

13 

7 

5 

0 

8 

4 

0 

10 

5 

5 

2 

3 

0 

8 

7 

8 

7 

4 

0 

21 

14 

72 

11 

44 

8 

29 

9 

45 
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00 

8 

40 

8 

75 

0 

09 

5 

42 

5 

24 

1 

17 

9 

17 

9 

17 

9 

52 

9 

48 

2 

45 

0 

Foot's 

Folly. 

45 

0 

45 

0 

10 

1 

08 

11 

17 

8 

17 

8 

17 

8 

17 

8 

3 

11 

0 

17 

8 

40 

11 

17 

8 

2o 

5 

17 

5 

25 

10 

151 

8 

31 

0 

13 

G 

32 

3 

23 

6 

89 

0 

Rods. 

Feet. 

67 

1 

39 

7 

48 

9 

73 

9 

44 

1 

44 

15 

02 

1 

134 

9 

44 

15 

45 

10 

54 

0 

17 

8 

8 

13 

2 

16 

39 

10 

34 

.5.5 

7 

21 

15 

20 

0 

9 

40 

0 

55 

7 

38 

0 

44 

1 

1  Swamp." 

.39 
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32 
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17 
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55 
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17 
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31 

6 

31 

0 

8 

13 

Highway  32  rods  in  iircadlh. 
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Bods.  Feet, 

35.  Xeli"h  Dickinson  i:  Sons   113  13 

Timotliv  Eitstm.tn   69  5 

37.  Pctor  Tilton,  59'  ^  .icrcs   39  G 

Commons,  Korth. 

The  third  division,  separated  from  the  second  by  a  highway 
forty  rods  in  width,  was  two  miles  in  width  east  and  west,  thus 
making  the  lots  two  miles  long.  The  number  of  lots  was  93 ; 
length  of  the  division,  1971  rods.  Xo  lateral  highways  crossed 
this  division,  Avhose  total  acreage  was  7884. 

In  laying  out  these  lands  the  measurers  encroached  upon 
what  were  afterward  known  as  the  "  equivalent  lauds,"*  now 
in  the  towns  of  Pelham  and  Belchertown.  By  subsequent 
survey  of  the  line  between  Hadley  and  the  equivalent  lands 
this  division  was  reduced  to  a  half-mile  in  width  at  the  north 
end,  and  a  gore  of  about  3000  acres  taken  olf. 

To  31  persons  owning  lots  in  this  division,  who  had  suftered 
most  by  the  later  survey,  the  town  of  Hadley  made  a  grant  of 
•■about  GOO  acres,  on  the  'Flat  Hills,'  so  called,  and  west  of 
them,  between  the  second  and  third  divisions  and  Mill  Kiver. " 

The  highways  separating  and  intersecting  these  divisions 
were  subsequently  reduced  in  width  from  time  to  time.  The 
latest  reduction  was  by  Amherst,  in  1788,  when  the  portion 
taken  off  was  sold  to  the  adjacent  land-owners. 

It  is  not  positively  known  when  the  first  settlement  was 
made  on  the  lands  so  laid  out.  j 

To  provide  a  place  for  worship  and  a  place  for  burial  required 
the  action  of  the  inhabitants  in  town-meeting  assembled. 
Much  has,  therefore,  been  preserved  in  the  town-records  that 
would  else  have  been  lost  concerning  these  early  communities. 
Jan.  -5,  1730,  the  town  of  Hadley  provided  a  "  burial-placej 
for  the  east  inhabitants."  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  settle- 
ments began  some  time  prior  to  that  date.  The  following  per- 
sons were  residents  in  the  year  1731:  John  Ingram,  Sr.,  John 
Ingram,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  John  Cowls,  Jonathan  Cowls, 
Samuel  Boltwood,  Samuel  Hawley,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Church, 
John  Wells,  who  soon  removed,  Aaron  Smith,  Nathaniel 
Smith,  Eichard  Chauncey,  Stephen  Smith,  John  Nash,  Jr., 
Joseph  Wells,  Ebenezer  Scovil,  died  1731,  Ebenezer  Ingram, 
died  173-5,  Ebenezer  Dickinson.  Within  the  succeeding  eight 
years  the  following  persons  became  residents  :  Joseph  Clary, 
Zachariah  Field,  Jonathan  Atherton,  died  1744,  Solomon 
Boltwood,  Charles  Chauncey,  William  Murray,  Joseph  Haw- 
ley, .Samuel  Hawley,  Jr.,  Nathan  Moody,  Pelatiah  Smith, 
John  Perry,  Ebenezer  Williams,  John  Norton,  Moses  Smith. 

Another  six  years — 1739  to  174-5 — brought  the  following: 
Samuel  and  Elisha  Ingram,  John  Field,  David  and  Jonathan 
Nash,  M<5ses  Hawley,  Moses  and  Aaron  Warner,  Nathaniel 
Coleman,  Jonathan  Moody,  Samuel  Church,  Daniel,  John, 
Moses,  Nathan,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Jonathan,  Peter, 
Phinehas,  David,  and  Daniel  Smith,  Nehemiah  Strong,  Noah 
Baker,  Charles  Wright,  Preserved  Clapp,  Westwood  Cook, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Eastman,  Jr.,  Deacon  Eleazar  Mattoon,  Eev. 

*  "  Massachosette,  adhering  to  a  wrong  south  line,  wliich  was  run  in  1C42,  and 
croaeed  Connecticut  Kivsr  several  miles  too  far  south,  granted  south  of  the  true 
line  105,793  acres  of  hind,  mostly  to  SufBeld,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock,  hut  partly 
to  individuals  and  to  other  tjwns.  After  a  long  controversy  it  was  agreed,  in  1713, 
that  Slaasachusetts  should  give  to  Connecticut  the  same  numher  of  acres  as  an 
eqoivalent,  and  that  the  frjwns  named  should  remain  to  Massachusetts.  In  1715 
two  men  from  Connecticut  and  one  from  31a.ssachusett8  laid  out  for  Connecticut 
105.793  acres,  viz.,  51,850  acres  east  of  Hadley,  afterward  in  Belchertown  and 
Pelham,*  10,000  acres,  afterwards  in  Ware,  and  43,943  acres  at  Coasset,  above 
the  present  village  of  Brattleboro',  Massachusetts,  then  claiming  the  lower  part 
of  Vermont  and  >'ew  Hampshire." 

T  The  tradition  is  recorded  that  a  Mr.  Foote,  from  Hatfield,  put  up  a  hut  in  the 
east  precinct,  north  of  the  present  meeting-house  of  the  second  parish,  as  early 
a£  1703.  He  failed  of  his  ohject, — that  of  gaining  a  support  by  bunting  and  fish- 
ing,— and  abandoned  the  sp<jt.  From  this  incident  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
town  wa«  for  a  long  time  called  "  Foote-Folly  Swamp." 

X  Tfiis  l^rial-place  ■was  laid  out  in  JIarch,  1730,  "in  the  west  highway,  in 
length  fifteen  rods  adjoining  Jfathanicl  Chutcli's  lot  on  the  west,  and  in  width 
twelve  rod«  east  in  the  highway,  making  one  acre  and  twenty  rods." 


*  Judd'a  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  298. 


David  Parsons,  Nathaniel  and  Ephraim  Kellogg,  Ale.xander 
Porter,  Joseph  Morton,  Seth  Kibbe. 

In  1738  there  were  29  settlers  or  heads  of  families,  who  had 
"  3-5  taxable  polls,  49  horses,  39  oxen,  52  cows,  some  hogs,  and 
3-50  acres  of  improved  land,  and  G  non-residents  had  43  acres 
of  improved  land."§ 

Between  1745  and  17G3,  the  following  settled  in  East  Hadley 
and  Amherst,  the  latter  title  having  meantime  been  conferred : 
Ebenezer,  Jr.,  Abraham,  and  Daniel  Kellogg  ;  Joseph  Church, 
Isaac  Hubbard,  Moses  Cook,  Jacob  Warner  ;  Gideon,  Keuben, 
Etenezer,  Jr.,  and  Joseph,  sons  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Dickin- 
son;  Nathan,  Jr.,  and  Ebenezer  (3d),  sons  of  Nathan  Dickin- 
son; Simeon,  Noah,  and  Jonathan,  Jr.,  sons  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson;  Jonathan,  Azariah,  Nathaniel,  and  Nehemiah, 
sons  of  Deacon  Samuel  Dickinson,  who  had  removed  from 
Hadley  to  Shutesbury  ;  David,  son  of  Israel  Dickinson,  of 
Hadley;  Thomas  Hastings,  Simeon  Strong,  Ensign  Josiah 
Chauncey,  Isaac  Goodale,  Elijah  Baker,  Simeon  Pomeroy, 
John  Keet,  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  Alexander,  Edward,  Pelatiah, 
Jr.,  Simeon,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  David,  Martin,  Noah,  and  Eleazar 
Smith;  John  Petty  or  Pettis;  John,  Jr.,  and  Oliver  Cowls; 
Thomas  Morton,  Benjamin  Harwood,  Samuel  Elmer,  Eli  Col- 
ton,  James  JNIerrick;  Solomon,  Jr.,  and  William  Boltwood; 
Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Simeon  Clark,  John  Nash,  Jr.,  Noadiah 
Lewis  ;  John  (3d),  Philip,  and  Eeuben  Ingram  ;  Hezekiah  Bel- 
ding,  William  Murray,  Jr.,  John  Field,  Jr.,  John  Allis,  John 
Billing,  Preserved  Clapj),  Jr.,  David  Blodget ;  Jonathan,  Jr., 
and  Asahel  Moody  ;  Benjamin  Ehodes,  Justus  Williams, 
Thomas  Bascom,  Gideon  Henderson,  Abner  Adams. 

The  lands  in  the  first  and  second  divisions  were  estimated  at 
about  one  shilling  per  acre  ;  in  the  east,  or  third  division, 
from  four  to  six  pence.  The  prices  increased  when  the  Indian 
wars  ceased  and  settlement  became  safe. 

The  lands  north  of  Mill  Kiver  were  divided  in  1742,  and 
those  south  of  the  Brookfield-Boston  road,  extending  to  Mt. 
Holyokc  and  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  present  town,  in 
1743.    The  latter  remained  in  Hadley  until  1812. 

ROADS. 

The  earliest  of  the  roads  of  Amherst  was  probably  the  Bay 
Eoad,  or  Boston  Koad,  which  has  undergone  more  or  less 
change  in  its  position.    Mr.  Judd  says : 

"  In  early  days  there  was  a  '  Nashaway  Path'  north  of  Fort 
Eiver,  which  still  bears  the  old  name.  In  1674  and  many 
years  after,  the  Bay  Koad  crossed  Fort  Eiver  near  the  south 
end  of  Spruce  Hill.  The  road  was  laid  out  where  it  now  is 
after  1688,  but  no  record  of  the  change  is  found." 

The  roads  first  made  did  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  ve- 
hicles, but  were  mere  "paths  for  men  and  horses."  The 
broad  highways,  laid  out  in  1703,  separating  and  intersecting 
the  three  great  divisions  laid  out  in  the  same  year,  were  at 
different  periods  reduced  in  width,  until  now  few  are  left  ex- 
ceeding four  rods.  The  decay  and  obliteration  of  the  original 
monuments  caused  much  trouble  to  the  town  and  serious  con- 
tentions with  the  adjoining  proprietors.  The  most  noted  of 
these  was  occasioned  by  the  supposed  encroachments  of  John 
Morton  and  Nathan  Dickinson,  whose  lots  were  "  in  the  east- 
ern division,  north  of  the  Pelham  Eoad."  Morton  was  the 
first  settler  in  that  division.  They  had  been  beaten  at  home, 
and  applied  to  the  General  Court  for  relief.  The  town  author- 
ities, in  a  lengthy  document, ||  set  forth  the  facts,  justified 
their  action,  and  prayed  that  the  petition  of  Morton  and  Dick- 
inson might  be  dismissed.    The  prayer  was  granted. 

g  Judd's  Hist.  p.  424.  Of  these  settlers,  Joseph  Wells,  Aaron  Smith,  Nathaniel 
Church,  and  John  Perry  removed  about  1744;  in  addition,  "David  Na.sh  re- 
moved to  South  Hadley,  Phinehas  Smith  to  Granby,  and  David  Smith  returned 
to  Hadley.  Noah  Baiter  removed  to  Sunderland;  he  was  a  BaiJtist  preacher. 
Joseph  Morton  and  Seth  Kibbe  died.    Daniel  Smith  was  crazy." — Ibid, 

II  A  copy  of  this  interesting  document,  and  other  papers  relating  to  Amhei-st, 
were  recently  depositel  by  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  the  library  of 
Amherst  College. 
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INDIAN  OCCUPANCY  AND  WARS. 
Noi'wottiick  was  a  l'u\  ()i-i((!  possession  of  tlu;  Jiuliaiis.  Tlio 
rich  boUoiii  lands  in-ocliiccd  corn  witli  littli'.  lalxir,  and  tlu; 
liij^lior  ground,  clad  in  a  various  foliaf^c,  slioltcred  tlic  game 
which  su|)])li(Hl  so  many  ol'thoir  needs.  Tlie  custom  followed 
bj'  many  of  t  he  tribes  jjn^vailed  hero, — that  of  huriiinff  annually 
the  dried  grass  upon  the  meadows  and  the  leaves  and  under- 
brush of  the  adjacent  woodland.  Thus  extensive  openings 
were  made  here  and  there  favorable  to  the  spread  of  grasses, 
and  obstructions  removed  from  the  path  of  the  savage  hunter 
long  distances  through  the  forest.  The  "  boundless  and  im- 
penetrable wilderness,"  so  often  associated  with  the  cabin  of 
the  pioneer,  lay  not  in  the  path  of  the  settlers  at  Norwottuck 
and  other  portions  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Those  at  Ilad- 
ley,  learning  the  advantage  of  the  annual  burnings,  "  not  only 
burnt  over  their  own  lands,  but  extended  their  fires  to  the  hills 
of  Pelham  and  Belchertown,  in  order  to  increase  their  pastur- 
age."* 

The  savages  did  not  yield  their  plantations  and  liunting- 
grounds  without  a  prolonged  struggle,  in  which,  though  they 
were  at  last  vanquished,  many  of  the  whites  were  sacrificed. 

French-aml-Indiaii  War,  1744-53. — List  of  y"  mounted  sol- 
diers that  went  in  quest  of  y"  enemy  to  Capt.  Bridgman's 
Fort,  above  Northfield,  under  y«  command  of  Capt.  Seth 
Dwight,  Oct.  22,  1747,  and  were  out  six  days, — Sergt.  Solo- 
mon Boltwood,  Joseph  Clary,  Aaron  Smith,  Pelatiah  Smith, 
Hezekiah  Belding,  Samuel  Ingram,  David  Nash,  William 
Boltwood. f 

In  the  company  under  Sergt.  Wm.  Lyman,  at  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, November  16th  to  Jan.  12,  1747-48,  was  William 
Murray. 

In  Capt.  William  Williams'  company,  out  from  March  10th 
to  October  26,  1748,  were  Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Eleazer 
Mattoon. 

In  Col.  Joseph  Dwight's  company,  on  the  Western  frontiers 
from  August  7  to  21,  1748,  were  the  following,  mostly  from 
Amherst:  Ens.  Solomon  Boltwood,  Sergt.  Solomon  Keyes, 
Corp.  William  Montague,  Corp.  Timothy  Nash,  Corp.  Jo- 
seph Hawley,  Gideon  Parsons,  Eeuben  Smith,  Joseph  Kel- 
logg, Eleazar  Nash,  Josiah  Chauncy,  Joseph  Alexander, 
Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  William  Boltwood, 
John  Ingram,  Stephen  Smith. 

French-and-Indian  War,  1754-63. — In  Capt.  Israel  Wil- 
liams' company,  from  Aug.  31,  1754,  to  March  14,  1755, 
were  Corps.  Preserved  Clapp  and  Nathan  Dickinson. 

In  Capt.  Moses  Porter's  company, J  in  the  Crown  Point  ex- 
pedition, April  1st  to  Dec.  25,  1755,  were  Sergt.  Keuben  Dick- 
inson,§  David  Dickinson,  David  Smith,  Jonathan  Moody,  Jr., 
Nathan  Dickinson,  Preserved  Clapp ;  and  in  Col.  Joseph 
Dwight's  regiment,  on  the  same  expedition,  were  Joseph 
Clary,  Oliver  Cowls,  Benjamin  Eastman,  Samuel  Hawley, 
Jr.,  and  his  son  Elijah, ||  aged  nineteen. 

Martin  Smith  was  impressed  into  the  service  April  22,  1756. 

In  Lieut.  Jonathan  Dickinson's  company.  Col.  Israel  Wil- 
liams' regiment,  called  out  to  defend  the  Western  frontiers 
when  Fort  William  Henry  was  besieged  in  1757,  were  Lieut. 


*  Jiidd's  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  106. 

■f-  "  In  tlic  '  brave  little  garrison'  under  Capt.  Stevens  that  so  courageously  de- 
fended the  fort  at  No.  4  (Charlestown,  N.  H.)  near  tlie  first  of  April,  1747,  were 
six  men  from  South  Hadley  and  Amherst,  viz.,  Eleazar  Smith,  William  Bolt- 
wood,  Neheniiah  Diclcinson,  Nathaniel  Church,  Jr.,  Josiah  Snow,  and  Ebenezar 
Dickinson.  In  the  same  fort  wore  nine  men  from  Northamptim." — Judd's  Hist, 
p.  345,  wliore  ho  refers  to  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  242. 

I  Tills  company  was  out  iu  the  "  Bloody  Morning  Scout,"  September  8th,  under 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  wlion  Capt.  Porter,  Ensign  Reuben  Wait,  and  three  pri- 
vates were  killed,  including  Zebadiah  Williams, — "  perhaps  from  Amherst." 
Col.  Williams  fell  that  day. 

§  Sergt.  Dickinson  became  noted  as  the  captain  of  the  Amherst  "  Minute-Men," 
and  served  through  tlio  Revcdution. 

II  Died  previous  to  March  19, 1757.  His  father  received,  by  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  April  7,  1757,  "  the  full  allowance  for  his  son's  subsistence  on  his  re- 
turn from  ye  army  at  Lake  George  in  1755." 


Jonathan  Dickinson  ;  Ensign  Zaceheus  Crocker  ;  Sergts.  Beza- 
leel  Wilder,  Nchemiah  Dickinson,  and  Kobert  Gillmore; 
(Jorps.  E|)hraim  Osgood,  Abner  Adams,  Philip  Smith,  and 
Moses  Wilder;  Privates  Timothy  Nash,  Nathan  Adams, 
]}(^njainin  Harris,  Jonas  Locke,  William  Wheeler,  Thomas 
Temple,  Archeluus  Temple. 

The  lollowing  were  in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point,  in 
the  com|iany  of  Capt.  Elijah  Smith,  of  Cold  Spring,  and  were 
out  from  April  27,  1750,  to  Jan.  3,  1760:  Israel  Chauncy, 
Samuel  Cutler,  Oliver  Cowls,  Eobort  Emmons,  Abner  How, 
Eleazar  Harwood,  Philip  Ingrain,  Aaron  Leonard,  Matthew 
Scott,  Isaac  Ward,  Jr.,^  Charles  Wright. 

Judd  gives  these  additional  names,  with  year  of  enlistment : 
1755,  Elijah  Baker;  1756,  Justus  Williams,  Pelatiah  Buck- 
man  ;  1758,  Noadiah  Lewis,  Caasar  Prutt,  Asahel  Moody, 
Thomas  Morton,  Benjamin  Buckman  ;  1759,  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson, Samuel  Graham,  Charles  Chauncy,  Charles  Wright, 
Philip  Ingram,  Nehemiah  How,  John  Keet,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Temple,  Alexander  Smith,  Moses  Warner,  David  Blodget, 
Lemuel  Moody,  Eli  Colton,  Paul  Guilford,  Nathan  Davis, 
Simeon  Walker ;  1760,  Benjamin  Harwood  (died),  Micah 
Guilford  (died),  Solomon  Sartwell,  John  Gould. 

The  Revolution. — The  larger  portion  of  the  people  of  Am- 
herst favored  the  principles  which  led  to  the  conflict  with  the 
mother-country,  and  many  of  them  took  active  part  in  the 
measures  of  that  period.  Through  their  committee  of  corre- 
spondence,** they  approved  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
Harbor,  and  in  vigorous  terms  evinced  their  co-operation  with 
the  Boston  committee.  They  were  represented  during  the 
war  by  the  usual  committees  of  "correspondence,"  "inspec- 
tion," and  "safety,"  appointed  between  the  years  1774  and 
1779,  in  which  the  following  names  appear  conspicuously : 
Capt.  Keuben  Dickinson,  Joseph  Williams,  Moses  Dickinson, 
Esq.,  Jacob  McDaiiiel,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Joseph  East- 
man, Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  John  Dickinson,  Noah  Dick- 
inson, Nathan  Dickinson,  Hezekiah  Belding,  Isaac  Hubbard, 
Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Gideon  Dickinson,  John  Billings,  Lieut. 
Simeon  Smith,  Thomas  Hastings,  Elijah  Baker,  Simeon 
Fobes,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Martin  Kellogg,  James  Merrick, 
Joseph  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  Josiah 
Warner,  Maj.  Nathaniel  Peck,  Timothy  Green,  Henry  J. 
Franklin,  Gideon  Henderson. 

Lexington  Alarm. — The  following  enlisted  as  "Minute- 
Men"  after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  time  of  the  alarm  at 
Lexington,  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Eeuben  Dickinson,  of 
Amherst,  Col.  K.  Woodbridge's  regiment,  and  were  in  service 
as  minute-men  eleven  days,  though  some  remained  longer, 
as  indicated  :  Second  Lieut.  Joseph  Dickinson,  16  days;  Sergt. 
Ezra  Rood,  20 ;  Corp.  Ebenezer  Eastman,  15 ;  Corp.  Adam  Eice, 
Privates  Clement  Marshall,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  John  Hodden, 
15;  John  Ingram,  16;  Eeuben  Dickinson,  Jr.,  16;  Thomas 
Morton,  35;  John  Eastman,  15;  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  15;  John 
Dickinson  (Hadley),  Luke  Coffin,  Stephen  Smith,  15;  AV ait- 
still  Dickinson,  15  ;  Eldad  Moody,  35 ;  Timothy  Green,  21  ; 
Ebenezer  Dickinson,  12;  Martin  Smith,  16;  Eeuben  Smith, 
32  ;  Simeon  Smith,  16;  William  May,  39  ;  Ambrose  Williams, 
Samuel  Buckman. 

The  above  company  was  disbanded  April  30,  1775,  and  a 
new  company  enlisted  by  Capt.  Dickinson  for  eight  months, 
in  which  were  the  following,  the  first  nine  having  served 
in  the  company  of  Minute-Men  :f  f  Capt.  Reuben  Dickinson, 


If  Was  left  at  Crown  Point,  sick,  and  there  died  about  Dec.  20, 1760.  His  father 
was  allowed  £6  28.  id.  for  expenses  incurred  in  sending  men  with  horses  to  his 
relief,  but  who  failed  to  reach  him. 

**  This  committee  was  composed  of  Moses  Dickinson, Reuben  Dickinson,  Jacob 
McDaniels,  Natlianicl  Dickinson,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Williams.  Their  report  to  the 
town,  including  their  reply  to  the  Boston  committee,  is  preserved  in  the  office  of 
the  town  clerk  at  Amherst. 

tt  Daniel  Sluiys,  of  Shutesbury,  the  noted  leader  in  the  "  Shays  robollion,"  had 
been  sergeant  in  the  company  of"  Miuute-Mon,"  but  was  promoted  to  ensign  in 
the  new  company. 
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Sergt.  Adam  Eice,  Corp.  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  Corp.  Eliliu 
Dickinson,  Samuel  Buokman,  Luke  Coffin,  Azariah  Dickin- 
son, Ambrose  "Williams,  John  Dickinson,*  who  now  appears 
from  Amherst  ;  Fifer  Levi  Smith.  Benjamin  Buckman,  Elijah 
Baker,  Giles  Church,  David  Pettis,  Ctesar  Prutt,t  Daniel 
Ealef.  James  Sbav,  Shelah  Dickinson,  in  room  of  Eichard 
TVait.  The  remainder  of  this  company  of  60  were  mainly 
from  Shutesbury  and  Leverett. 

The  following  eight  months'  men  were  in  Capt.  Noadiah 
Leonard  s  company,  same  regiment:  Ensign  Samuel  Gould, 
Sergt.  ifoses  Cook,  Corp.  Samuel  Field,  Privates  Moses  Hast- 
ings, Simeon  Pomeroy,  John  Billings,  Abner  Nash,  Elias 
Smith,  Isaac  Goodale,  Gideon  Henderson,  Ebenezer  Field, 
Amos  Xash,  and  Samuel  Church. 

A  company  of  60  men  was  enlisted  by  Capt.  James  Hen- 
driek,  of  Amherst,  concerning  which  the  only  account  found 
in  the  State  archives  is  headed  as  follows  :  "  EoU  for  Eations 
to  and  from  the  camp.  Charlestown  Camp,  No.  3,  Jan'y  13, 
1776,"  and  names  the  Amherst  men,  viz.  :  Capt.  James  Hen- 
dricks, Sergt.  Joel  Moody,  Eeuben  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Petty,  Stephen  Smith.  Joseph  Nash,  Amariah  Dana,  Samuel 
Ingram,  Aaron  Dickinson,  Martin  Smith,  Elisha  Dickinson, 
Ebenezer  Petty,  Levi  Clark,  Ethan  Billings,  Henry  Dyer, 
John  Lee,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Timothy  Smith,  Timothy 
Smith  (2d'i,  and  Elijah  Elmer.  Others  in  this  company  were 
from  Hadley,  South  Hadley,  and  Granby.  The  march  from 
Amherst  is  reckoned  ninety-five  miles  :  allowed  for  rations, 
lbs.  lOd. 

The  following  were  attached  to  the  train  of  artillery  under 
Capt.  Thomas  "Waite  Foster,  and  were  in  Col.  Woodbridge's 
regiment  at  Cambridge,  April  25,  1775:  Lieut.  James  Hen- 
drick.  Moses  Dickinson,  and  Simon  Fobes. 

The  return  of  Col.  Woodbridge's  regiment  at  Cambridge, 
June  14,  1775,  gives  the  following  statistics:  Capt.  E.  Dick- 
inson, 60  men,  stationed  at  the  college.  Capt.  D.  Cowden, 
31  men,  stationed  at  the  college.  Capt.  I.  Dexter,  44  men, 
stationed  at  Lechmere  Point.  Capt.  N.  Leonard,  54  men, 
stationed  at  Cambridge.  Capt.  S.  Pearl,  36  men,  stationed  at 
Cambridge.  Capt.  "W.  Meacham,  45  men,  stationed  at  the 
college.  Capt.  S.  Murray,  50  men,  station  not  given.  The 
return  is  signed  by  Eichard  Montague,  adjutant,  and  appended 
to  it  is  the  following  record : 

"  Lv  Committee  of  Safett,  June  IC,  1775.— Col.  "Woodbridge  informs  this  Com- 
mittee, and  it  appears  by  the  return  he  has  made,  that  three  hundred  and  si.vty 
men  stand  ready  tj  go  under  him.  We  would  obsen  e  that  Col.  Woodbridge  has 
be«n  in  the  camp  with  his  5Iinute-3Ien,  doing  duty,  ever  since  the  Battle,  but 
did  not  apply  to  this  Ojmmittee  for  inlisting  orders  until  orders  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  Army  were  issued ;  and  therefore  the  Committee  did  not  give  liim  or- 
ders, but  promised  they  would  recommend  him  if  there  should  be  a  vacancy." 

Most  of  the  companies  composing  this  regiment,  including 
Capt.  Dickinson's,  were  in  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill,+  June 
17th,  although  the  officers  were  not  commissioned  until  the 
21st. 

A  return  dated  Sept.  30,  1775,  discloses  that  this  regiment 
was  then  stationed  on  the  west  side  of  Prospect  Hill,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Charlestown  to  Menotomy.  In  December 
following  the  company  of  Capt.  Dickinson  was  stationed  at 
Lechmere's  Point,  where  one  of  his  men,  Abel  Woods,  of 
Shutesburj-,  was  wounded  -'by  a  swivel-ball  from  a  .ship  of 
war  belonging  to  the  enemy.''  Woods  was  allowed  £22  ll.s. 
2d.  for  phj-sician's  and  other  charges. 

In  the  company  of  Capt.  Oliver  Lyman,  Col.  Nicholas 

*  .Squire  John  Dickinson,  of  East  Amherst,  who  died  in  1850,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  company. 

t  Cassar  Pratt  wa«  a  negro,  the  fourth  child  of  Arthur  Pratt,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  the  slave  of  Eev.  Isaac  Cliauncy.  Csesar  was  bom  in  June,  1727,  and 
lived  for  a  time  with  Josiah  Cliauncy,  Ewj.  Judd  says,  "  In  1807,  Aaron  Kel- 
logg, a  deranged  man,  and  Caasar  Pratt,  a  negro  agc<l  eighty  years,  were  set  up  at 
vendue  t/j  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  former  waa  bid  off  for  a  year  at  $00,  and  the 
latter  at  Sfo."    VirU  p.  422. 

t  .Squire  John  IHckinson  told  Mr.  Judd,  in  1847,  that  a  part  of  his  company— 
Capt.  Dickinson's—"  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  not  in  the  hot  fight." 


Dike's  regiment,  stationed  at  Dorchester,  were  the  following, 
who  served  from  Aug.  12,  1776,  to  March  31,  1777:  Sergt. 
Henr}'  Lee,  Azariah  Dickinson,  Levi  Dickinson,  Jonathan 
Warner,  John  Fo-x,  Isaac  Gould,  Nathaniel  Edwards,  Simeon 
Dickinson. 

The  Canadian  Campaign. — In  Capt.  Aaron  Hayne's  com- 
pany. Col.  Asa  Whitconib's  regiment,  were  Selah  Dickinson, 
April  1st  to  December,  1770,  and  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  enlisted 
May  1st,  died  Nov.  22,  1770. 

Under  the  call  of  June  25,  1770,  Capt.  Eeuben  Dickinson 
enlisted  a  compan}'  of  80  men,  from  Amherst  and  towns  adja- 
cent, which  was  attached  to  Col.  E.  Woodbridge's  regiment, 
and  served  from  July  16,  1776,  to  March  1,  1777.  Those  from 
Amherst  were  Capt.  Eeuben  Dickinson,  Corp.  Timothy  Hen- 
derson, Drummer  David  Adams,  Privates  Firman  Woods, 
John  Billings,  Jr.,  Adam  Eice,  John  Hastings,  Daniel  Lane, 
David  Hawley,  Hezekiah  Cowles,  John  Hodden,  Elihu  Dick- 
inson, Amasa  Allen,  Gideon  Lee,  Noah  Hawley,  Eneas  Ealef, 
Noah  Gould,  John  Workman,  James  Barnes,  Abner  Nash, 
Simeon  Pomeroy,  Simeon  Peck,  Jr.,  Samuel  Gould,  Jr., 
Benj.  Ealef 

The  following,  "  to  re-inforce  the  Northern  Army,"  enlisted 
for  two  months,  under  Capt.  John  Thompson,  Col.  Leonard's 
regiment,  May  7th  to  July  8,  1777:  Lieut.  Noah  Dickinson, 
Sergt.  Luke  Coffin,  Corp.  Ebenezer  Eastman,  Corp.  David 
Stockbridge,  Fifer  Levi  Smith,  David  Blodgett,  Benjamin 
Buckman,  five  Dickinsons, — Simeon,  Levi,  Zimri,  Elijah,  and 
Timothy, — Elihu  Hubbard,  John  Ingram,  Thomas  Morton, 
Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.    Travel,  180  miles. 

The  following  copy  of  the  pay-roll  of  the  company  of  Capt. 
Eli  Parker,  of  Amherst,  in  Col.  Leonard's  regiment,  raised  to 
reinforce  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  contains  many  Amherst 
names  :g  Capt.  Eli  Parker,  Lieut.  Eliezer  (?)  Warner,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Cook,  Ens.  Ezra  Day,  Sergt.  Silas  Matthews,  Sergt. 
David  Town,  Sergt.  Matthew  Moody,  Sergt.  Timothy  Stock- 
well,  Drummer  Elisha  Nash,  Fifer  Eeuben  Smith,  Corporals 
Amasa  Smith,  Samuel  Hastings,  John  Cowls,  and  Nathaniel 
Butterfield,  Privates  Moses  Alvord,  Nathan  Abbott,  Joshua 
Burt,  John  Burchet,  John  Bush,  Jonas  Burnet,  Enos  Cook, 
Judah  Clark,  Israel  Cole,  Sylvanus  Chapin,  Benjamin  Clough, 
Adonijah  Cole,  Samuel  Dean,  Jonas  Elwell,  Daniel  Gould, 
Enos  Goodman,  Eliphalet  Gaylord,  Joseph  Goodale,  Oliver 
Hastings,  Timothy  Hilyard,  Elijah  Hannum,  John  Kibbe, 
Ebenezer  Kentfield,  Silas  Lee,  Amos  Lamb,  Elisha  Moody, 
William  Montague,  Lewis  Morgan,  Simeon  Peck,  Jeremiah 
Pike,  James  Persifield,  Daniel  Plumly,  Daniel  Eoed,  Daniel 

Smith,  Aaron  Smith,  Caleb  Smith,  Paul  Smith,  Elisha  , 

Stephen  Shumway,  Amasa  Shumway,  Enoch  Thayer,  Samuel 
Taylor,  William  Town,  William  Town  (2d),  Jonathan  War- 
ner, David  Worthington,  Enos  Woodbridge,  Sewall  Warner, 
Joshua  Whitney,  William  Waite.  This  company  enlisted  for 
two  months,  and  were  in  service  from  May  8tli  to  July  16, 1777. 

In  Col.  David  Wells'  regiment,  under  Capt.  Jeremiah  Bal- 
lard, with  the  "Northern  Army,"  from  May  10th  to  July  20, 
1777,  were  Lieut.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  David  Lard,  and  Aaron 
Smith. 

Capt.  Eeuben  Dickinson,  in  July  the  same  year,  marched 
with  a  company  to  Moses'  Creek  to  "  reinforce  the  army,"  and 
was  attached  to  Col.  Elisha  Porter's  regiment.  The  company 
served  38  days,  and  included  the  following  Amherst  men  : 
Capt.  Eeuben  Dickinson,  Sergt.  Joel  Moody,  Daniel  Benjamin, 
Azariah  Dickinson,  Medad  Dickinson,  Medad  Moody,  Thomas 
Williams,  Giles  Church,  John  Dickinson,  Enos  Cowles,  Amos 
Ayres,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Timothy  Green,  Samuel  Ingram, 
Henry  Chandler,  Joseph  Pettis,  Eeuben  Smith. 

The  following,  under  Capt.  Oliver  Smith,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, marched  for  the  defense  of  Bennington,  Aug.  17,  1777, 


§  The  places  of  residence  are  not  given  in  the  document  from  which  this  is 
taken. 
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"  (ouiid  tlioinsol vos,  carriod  (licir  <i\vii  bns'jfjagn,"  and  worn  out 
sr\  ('n  (lavs  :  .Idiialliaii  Tiin'i-ani,  ,)(iliri  Kiblio,  MOscs  Ki^llotif;', 
Klilui  Dickiusiiii,  Olivci'  Jliisl iii;;>i,  and  .Joiiatliaii  (iiiok. 

'V\if  I'dlldwiiii;'  Avriil,  iindci'  (Ikm'iiII  oi'  Alii;'lisl,  !Mli,  "  I'or  (iiic- 
.sixlli  pai't  111'  IIk^  iiiililia,  :"  in  (^)l.  Woddliridn'c's  rci;'iiiicn1 , 
("a|il.  Mdscs  llawcy's  i'(iiii|iaiiy ,  Ant;'.  I  llh  Ici  Nov.  1777; 
Lidul.  >l(mallian  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Klislia  ]5aker,  a]id  Hcrgt. 
Lemuel  Clark  ;  in  same  rogimcnt,  under  Cai)t.  Samuel 
Cook,  of  Ainlierst,  Lieut.  Ebcnezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,*  Lieut. 
Enocli  White,  Sei-gts.  Luke  Coffin  (promoted  to  quartermaster, 
October  9tli),  Adam  Eice,  Ethan  Pomeroy,  and  Nathaniel 
White  ;  Corps.  Isaiah  Carrier  and  Daniel  Lane ;  Pifer  Levi 
f-!rnith  ;  Privates  Elias  Smith,  Asa  Ayres,  David  Blodget, 
Samuel  Bacon,  Enos  Clark,  Caleb  Dodge,  Samuel  Dean, 
Ebenezer  Darwin,  three  Dickinsons, — Zimri,  Timothy,  and 
Simeon, — John  Elwell,  Noah  Hawley,  Nathaniel  Harring- 
ton, Thomas  Judd,  Amos  Kellogg,  Daniel  Kimball,  Zenas 
Leech,  John  Montague,  William  Montague,  Isaac  Marshall, 
Abner  Nash,  Jonathan  Selden,  Oliver  Smith  (died  November 
28th),  Enos  Woodbridge,  Benjamin  Whitney,  Jacob  Warner, 
Thomas  Gaylord,  Philip  Ingram,  Samuel  Packard,  Ebenezer 
Taylor,  Francis  Trainor,  John  White.  Capt.  Cook's  com- 
pany was  out  from  August  17th  to  December  7th,  and  a  part 
was  in  the  battle  at  "  Bemis'  Heights,"  October  7th. 

The  companies  of  Capt.  Dickinson,  Capt.  Harvey,  and  Capt. 
Cook  "  were  in  the  army  under  Gen.  Gates  ;  all  took  a  more 
or  less  active  part  in  the  battles  of  September  19th  and  Oc- 
tober 7th,  and  all  were  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoync, 
October  17th." 

Campaigns  1777-81. — Under  the  call  for  three  years'  men, 
issued  in  January,  1777,  the  following  were  enlisted  from 
Amherst :  Willis  Coy,  |50  bounty  ;  Eeuben  Dickinson,  ^50  ; 
John  Eox,  Jr.,  tifer,  $20;  Samuel  Gould,  killed;  David  Pet- 
tis, Joseph  Young,  re-enlisted  in  1780  for  three  years  ;  Noadiah 
Lewis,  "during  the  war;"  and  James  Trumble,  Samuel 
Brown,  John  Johnson,  and  Jonathan  Battis,  each  three 
years. 

The  following  marched  Aug.  18,  1777,  "o?i  an  alarm  to  New 
Providence,"  and  were  out  four  days,  under  Lieut.  Noah  Dick- 
inson, Col.  Porter's  regiment :  Lieut.  Noah  Dickinson  ;  Sergts. 
Isaac  Hubbard,  Joseph  Dickinson,  Henry  Eranklin,  and  Josiali 
Warner;  Privates  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Aaron  Alvord,  John 
Ingram,  Abner  Adams,  Amariah  Dana,  William  May, 
Martin  Kellogg,  Justus  Williams,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Dan- 
iel Church,  Jeremiah  Cady,  Zachariah  Hawley,  John  East- 
man, Elijah  Dickinson,  Levi  Dickinson. 

The  following  on  September  23d  marched  "  o?i  an  alarm  to 
Stillwater,"  and  were  out  until  October  24th,  under  Capt. 
Eeuben  Dickinson,  Porter's  regiment:  Capt.  Eeuben  Dickin- 
son; Lieut.  Noah  Dickinson;  Sergts.  Henry  Eranklin  and 
Josiali  Warner ;  Corps.  Thomas  Marshall  and  Benjamin 
Buckman;  Privates  Stephen  Smith,  John  Ingram,  Elihu 
Dickinson,  David  Blodget,  David  Cowls,  Nathan  Dickinson, 
Elihu  Hubbard,  William  May,  Simeon  Cowls,  Hezekiah 
Belding,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Lemuel  Moody,  Timothy 
Green,  Ebenezer  Eastman,  Henry  Chandler,  Seth  Dickinson, 
Elijah  Dickinson. 

Tlie  following  enlisted  for  twelve  months  "in  E.  I.  service," 
from  Jan.  1,  1778,  under  Capt.  Joshua  Parker,  in  Nathaniel 
Wade's  regiment:  Lieuts.  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Elijah  Dick- 
inson, and  Philip  Ingram.  May  15th,  Ebenezer  Boltwood 
enlisted  in  Capt.  Parker's  company  for  eight  months. 

*  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Ji'., — known  as  Gen.  Mattoon, — died  at  an  advanced  ago 
in  1843.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  "  \iaa  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1776,  and 
was  many  years  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  Legislature ;  afterward 
member  of  Congress,  sheriff  uf  Hampshire  County,  and  adjutant-general  of  tlie 
State.  He  was,  on  the  wli(de,  tlio  must  distinguishcil  imhli/  man — niitive  of  tlio 
town — wlio  lias  resided  in  A)nlii'i>t.  Jli'  i\\m>  whs  milv  Iwriily-liMii-  yciiis  uf  anci 
when  he  beeamo  a,  Bepreseutativi',  in  ITM,  luiil  hi.s  gri'iit  iiilhieiire  ciudi  ibuled 
in  marked  degree  toward  keeping  Audicrst  on  tlic  riglit  side  in  the  llevolu- 
tionai'y  struggle." — Ccnlcnnial  addrcm  hn  M.  F.  Dkldumii,  Jr. 


"  List  of  7nen  drafted  from  Amherst  for  nine  months'  ser- 
vice froin  (lali^  ol'  arrival  at  Fishkill,  July  8,  1778:"  David 
IjuivI,  agi:  :!K  ;  Simeon  \'fr.k ,  2'2  ;  Daniel  Gould,  18  ;  Timothy 
Diekinsdii,  17;  Ziiiiri  Dickinson,  20;  Benjamin  IJuekman,  21. 
'I'liese  were  under  (!dl.  I'drlei'. 

"  Men  in  (!a]il.  Aimer  Pdmei'oy's  eonijiany,  Col.  Ezra 
Wood's  regiment,  eight  months'  service,  1778:"  Solomon 
Dickinson,  Edmund  Gould,  Levi  Smith,  lifer,  Samuel  Buck- 
man. 

"Men  enlisted  from  Amlierst  to  serve  nine  niontlis  in  the 
Continental  Army,  agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  the  General 
Court  passed  June  9,  1779  :"  Jonathan  Allen,  Joseph  Young, 
Eleazar  Baker,  John  Canada,  Nahum  Darby,  Joseph  Kim- 
ball, William  Ewing,  Hugh  Canada,  Daniel  Darby. 

Men  in  service  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  Capt.  Elijah 
Dwight's  company,  July  20th  to  August  25,  1779:  Lieut. 
Luke  Coffin  ;  Enos  Nash,  Silas  Lee,  John  Boltwood,  Joseph 
Church,  Nathan  Smith,  Eeuben  Ingram,  Nathan  Perkins, 
Enos  Kellogg,  Ashmael  Prutt,  Zimri  Dickinson,  James  Cow- 
den,  Elihu  Warner,  Silas  Wright,  Josiah  Pierce,  Carmi 
Wright,  Thomas  Adams,  Joseph  Cook,  Eldad  Moody. 

"In  Capt.  Joshua  Woodbridge's  company  of  New  Levies, 
E.  I.  service,  for  the  mcmth  of  December,  1779,"  were  Owen 
Briggs,  Bezaleel  Bowen,  Simeon  Dickinson,  and  Elihu  Dick- 
inson. 

In  Capt.  Moses  Montague's  company,  Oct.  1st  to  Nov.  21, 
1779,  were  John  Church,  Solomon  Dickinson,  Edmund  Gould, 
Elliott  Gray. 

"Six  months'  men  enlisted  from  Amherst  in  the  Con- 
tinental service  July  1,  1780,  stationed  near  West  Point. 
Travel,  144  miles  to  camp:"  Simeon  Dickinson,  age  17; 
Samuel  Eoot,  16;  Edmund  Gould,  17;  Noah  Hawley,  20; 
Gideon  Moon,  20;  Nathan  Perkins  (2d),  Solomon  Dickinson, 
19 ;  Lemuel  Conant,  23 ;  Zenas  Dickinson,  Aaron  Bartlett, 
Joseph  Kimball,  18 ;  Zimri  Dickinson,  21 ;  Hezekiah  Moon, 
27  ;  William  Moore,  18  ;  Joseph  Bobbins,  18  ;  David  Lard, 
40  ;  Simeon  Morton. 

Levi  Dickinson,  21,  enlisted  Aug.  10th,  for  three  months, 
under  act  of  June  22,  1780. 

"Men  drafted  to  march  to  Horse  Neck  under  Col.  Samuel 
How,  1780:"  in  Capt.  Thompson's  company,  Eobert  Emmons 
and  Benjamin  Leech  ;  in  Capt.  Brackenridge's  company,  Levi 
Nash,  John  Boltwood,  Solomon  Boltwood,  and  Zachariah 
Field. 

The  following  served  from  Aug.  12th  to  Nov.  15, 1781,  under 
Capt.  Oliver  Coney,  in  Col.  Sears' regiment :  Corp.  Solomon 
Dickinson;  Drummer,  John  Fox;  Simeon  Morton,  Levi 
Dickinson,  Joseph  Kimball,  Noah  Hawley,  Eli  Parker,  Jr., 
Edmund  Gould,  John  Belding,  Elisha  Ingram. 

Dec.  18,  1780,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  voted  to  "give  to 
each  soldier  that  shall  inlist  for  this  town  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  hard  money,  p'' 
month,  the  town  to  receive  their  wages  ;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
town  will  give  to  each  soldier  that  shall  inlist  as  afores*  forty 
shillings  pr.  month  in  hard  money,  in  addition  to  their  Conti- 
nental Pay  ;  also  that  the  town  will  give  each  soldier  that  shall 
inlist  as  aforesaid  two  shirts,  two  Pairs  of  Stockings,  and  two 
pairs  of  sliocs  j'carly,  in  case  he  fails  of  the  same  from  the 
Continent,  or  State  ;  and  the  Town  Direct  the  Militia  officers 
to  make  the  above  proposals  to  their  respective  companies  in 
the  name  of  the  Town." 

Tbri/isw.— Amherst  was  not  without  prominent  representa- 
tion of  Toryism.  Their  lack  of  zeal  in  the  patriot  cause,  in 
the  view  of  some  historians,  is  palliated  by  the  fact  that  they 
in  general  had  most  to  lose  in  case  of  failure.  Those  of  as- 
sured position  and  influence  under  tlie  British  crown  had  least 
to  gain  by  revolution.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  this 
class  were  the  minister,  Eev.  David  Parson^,  Josiah  Chauncey 
and  his  son  Isaac,  Simoon  Strong,  Esq.,  Lieut.  John  Field, 
Ensign  John  Nash,  Solomon,  William,  and  Ebenezer  Bolt- 
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wood.  Deacon  Simeon  Clark,  Isaac  G-oodale,  Moses  Cook, 
Charles  Chauncey,  and  Lieut.  Eobert  Boltwood.  The  minis- 
ter was  a  man  of  positive  views  and  gave  oflfense  to  the  ma- 
jority, who  voted,  in  1777,  "  that  the  conduct  of  the  Kev.  David 
Parsons*  is  not  friendly  with  regard  to  the  common  cause,  and 
that  a  committee  notify  him  of  this  vote."  The  result  of  the 
committee's  interview  with  the  minister  is  not  recorded. 

Capt.  Isaac  Chauncey,  Lieut.  John  Field,  and  Ensign  John 
Xash.  who  had  respectively  received  their  commissions  from 
the  colonial  Governor,  Hutchinson,  were  required  to  formalh' 
renounce  all  authority  thus  conferred.  This  was  done  at 
Northampton  in  November,  1774,  and  subsequently  at  Am- 
herst. The  "Whigs  were  still  suspicious  of  Chauncey  and 
Xash,  and  the  district  afterward  voted  that  Chauncey  should 
•■burn  all  the  commissions  he  had  ever  received  from  the 
king,  "  and  commit  his  Hreiirms  into  the  hands  of  the  select- 
men. The  latter  request  was  complied  with,  but  the  arms 
were  afterward  restored.f  2vash  also  was  required  to  destroy 
his  commissions. 

April  8,  1776,  Chauncey  was  convicted  of  "insulting  be- 
havior" toward  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  being  "an 
enemy  to  his  country,"  and,  as  he  afterward  complained, 
was  "refused  bail  and  a  fair  Tryal  by  another  committee, 
and  ordered  not  to  go  from  his  father's  Farm,  except  on  Sun- 
days and  to  Funerals,  and  was  likewise  ordered  to  pay  39 
shillings  lawful  money  to  six  men  whom  the  committee  had 
appointed  to  keep  him  the  night  before."  He  further  com- 
plained that  he  was  "confined  in  Jforthampton  Jail  with  a 
mittimus  to  the  Jailor  setting  forth  that  y°  petitioner  was  an 
enemy  to  America,  and  requiring  the  "Jailer  to  keep  peti- 
tioner in  close  confinement  until  he  should  be  dismissed  by 
lawful  authority."  These  facts  appear  in  his  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  dated  at  Northampton  jail,  April  13,  1776. 
On  the  18th  it  was  determined  "  that  the  petitioner  have  leave 
to  withdraw."  He  was  subsequently  "confined  to  certain 
limits,"  but.  on  August  26th,  was  advertised  by  the  committee 
as  having  "  clandestinely  departed  ('tis  supposed)  to  some  part 
of  Connecticut  on  no  good  design ;  this  is  therefore  to  desire 
the  good  people  of  that  State  or  of  other  States,  or  of  other 
States  where  he  may  be  found,  to  secure  him  in  such  manner 
that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  injure  America." 
Lieut.  Eobert  Boltwood  was  similarly  advertised. 

Church  affairs  suffered  by  disputes  which  the  diversity  of 
views  engendered,  and  occasionally  the  services  were  inter- 
mitted because  of  them.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with  whom 
he  sometimes  exchanged, — Eev.  Abraham  Hill,  of  Shutesbury, 
— greatly  oflFended  the  people  by  his  free  expression  of  opin- 
ions which  were  deemed  unpatriotic.  He  was  prohibited  from 
further  preaching,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  in  January,  1780. 

In  1778  the  town  voted  that  "persons  not  owning  Inde- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  agreeably  to  the 
Declaration  of  Congress,  shall  not  vote." 

>"0TEW0ETHY  IXCIDEXTS. 

Mr.  Oliver  M.  Clapp  was  born  in  Amherst,  in  1802,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  belonging  to  the  ancient  families  of  the  town 
who  antedate  the  la.st  war  with  the  mother-country.  His 
grandfather  Oliver,  born  in  Northampton  in  1744,  was  de- 
scended by  five  removes  from  Eoger  Clapp  (an  immigrant  who 

*  The  sst/jry  ia  related  of  Sir.  Parsons  tliat,  when  required  to  read  before  his 
people  a  pro';laination  issaed  by  the  new  government,  he  added  t<j  the  usual  con- 
eloiiion — "  Gfjd  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts !" — the  following  cx- 
presdon  of  his  own  views:  "But  I  say,  God  save  the  King!"  Whereupon,  a 
patri'A  among  his  hearers  arose  and  exclaimed,  witli  emphasis,  "  I  say  you  are  a 
damned  rawail  ■"  This  vehement  response  is  attributed  by  >Ir.  M.  F.  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  to  Natlianiel  Dickinson,  .Jr.,  one  of  the  foremost  friends  of  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  a  gra<luate  of  Hazard  CVdlege  in  1771.  Mr. Oliver  M.  Clapp,  however, 
eajB  tliat  he  was  VA<i  more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  his  grandfather,  Oliver  Clapp, 
and  again  about  twenty  years  since  by  David  Parsons,  grandson  of  the  offending 
roirii.'iter,  that  HUtpheu  Smith  uttered  the  historic  words. 

+  "  Acy<rding  t/i  tra<lition,  the  Wliigs  of  Amherst  burnt  Capt.  Chauncey's  com- 
mieeion  under  a  tree,  with  some  display." — Judd's  Hist.,  p.  419,  note. 
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settled  at  Dorchester),  and  in  after-years  removed  to  what  is 
now  Amherst.  The  house  into  which  he  moved,  and  in  which 
Oliver  M.  was  born,  stood  on  East  Street,  and  has  since  been 
demolished. 

Mr.  Clapp  relates  many  stirring  anecdotes,  some  of  which 
are  traditional,  and  others  of  happenings  within  his  experi- 
ence,— how  some  of  the  officers  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  previous 
to  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  ventured  to  attend  a  "country 
dance"  somewhere  beyond  their  lines,  believing  themselves 
sutRcicntly  disguised  to  escape  detection,  and  how  they  were 
captured  by  the  vigilant  "Yankees"  and  confessed  that  the 
latter  were  too  sharp  for  them  ;  ln>w,  during  Shays'  rebellion, 
when  the  insurgents  were  being  driven  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses in  Pelham  by  the  government  forces,  eleven  loads  of 
supplies  were  sent  to  their  relief  by  sympathizers  in  Berkshire, 
each  load  guarded  by  two  mounted  soldiers.  These  twenty- 
two  forming  the  escort  sought  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Cla]ip's  grandfather,  but  were  advised  to  make  all  haste 
to  Pelham,  as  the  militia  would  soon  be  upon  them.  The 
advice  was  timeh',  for  the  pursuing  horsemen  were  already 
to  be  seen  coming  over  the  hill  from  the  west,  right  furious 
for  the  fray.  One  bold,  well-mounted  rebel  spurred  his  steed 
in  the  direction  of  the  pursuers,  swinging  his  hat  in  taunting 
defiance  until  they  came  very  near,  when  he  suddenly  wheeled 
and  led  the  chase  up  the  hills  to  the  eastward.  Selecting  a 
favorable  position,  the  guard  displayed  their  arms  to  advantage 
across  the  path,  and  thus  checked  the  valiant  horsemen,  who, 
believing  they  were  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  sped  down 
the  hill  again  and  reported  that  they  had  barely  "  escaped  the 
jaws  of  hell." 

Mr.  Clapp  has  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  and  other  relics, 
many  of  which  were  obtained  near  bj^,  and  are  permanent  re- 
minders of  the  days  of  savage  occupancy,  and  of  the  trials  of 
those  who  opened  this  goodly  land  to  the  light  of  civilization. 

Many  of  the  cabinets  of  the  country  have  been  enriched  by 
specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Clapp.  Among  them  are  many 
of  the  fossil  foot-prints  for  which  this  portion  of  the  Con- 
necticut "V^alley  is  celebrated. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWN. 

That  portion  of  the  town  of  Hadley  which  had  been  vari- 
ously designated  as  "  New  Swamp,"  "  Hadley  Farms,"  "  East 
Farms,"  and  "East  Hadley"  was  set  off  as  "Hadley,  Third 
Precinct,"  Dec.  31,  1734.  In  the  language  of  the  record, 
"the  precinct  being  of  the  contents  of  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  in  breadth  and  seven  miles  in  length,  bounded  westerly 
on  a  tract  of  land  reserved  by  the  town  of  Hadley  to  lie  as 
common  land  forever,  southerly  on  Boston  Eoad,  easterly  on 
equivalent  lands,  and  northerly  on  the  town  of  Sunderland." 

The  term  "precinct"  signified  a  parish;  hence  the  separa- 
tion from  Hadley  was  not  entire,  having  reference  chiefly  to 
affairs  ecclesiastical.  Certain  officers  were  chosen  by  the  pre- 
cinct, including  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  assessors.  The  first 
proceedings  are  thus  recorded  : 

"Wurranlfor  Meellnrj  in  Hadley,  Third  precinct.  Anno  Dom  .,  1735. 
"  Hampsheue,  «s.  In  pursuance  to  the  recpiest  of  several  frehoIJei-s  of  the  third 
or  east  precinct  of  Hadley  for  tlie  calling  of  a  precinct-meeting.  To  Ebenezer 
Kellogg,  of  sd.  precinct,  these  are  In  his  Majestie's  name  to  will  and  require  youe 
forthwith  to  notefy  the  free  Holders  and  other  Inliabetance  of  sd.  Precinct  on  the 
eaigbt  day  of  October  next,  at  eaiglit  of  y«  clock  in  the  fore  noone,  in  order  to 
make  Clioyce  of  all  uessessary  Precinct  ofiecers,  a  Committee  for  tlie  Calling  of 
Precinct  meatings  for  the  future,  and  to  do  act  and  agree  on  what  may  be  thought 
proper  Respecting  hireing  a  menester  Building,  a  meeting-house,  and  agreeing 
on  a  place  to  set  it  in,  and  in  finding  out  what  Lands  may  be  taxed  for  the  De- 
fraying charges  Aboute  the  same.  Given  under  niy  band  and  seale  this  22nd  day 
of  Septeni>"-,  1735. 

"  Elezek  Porter,  Jmlis  Peace." 

At  the  meeting  thus  called,  Samuel  Hawley  acting  as  a  mod- 
erator, and  John  Nash  as  clerk,  John  Ingram,  Sr.,  Samuel 
Boltwood,  and  Samuel  Hawley  were  chosen  a  committee  for 
calling  precinct-meetings,  and  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Aaron 
Smith,  and  John  Nash  were  chosen  assessors. 
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Tlui  ferrilory  ciii liraccd  liy  llir  priMiml  Imu inliii'ics  wjih 
iii'iirly  IIimI  i iicli i.scd  in  IIm;  prcsrril  (own  <il'  rji Iici-hI  ,  ikjI'IIi  dl' 
tin;  lidslon  riNul.  'I'liiM  l(U'i'itory  bi'caiiiii  I.Ik;  "  Second  Vvr- 
ciiu't"  in  175.'!.*  In  ITT)!), — ^^just  oiu;  hundred  yours  after  t.lio 
"now  phuilatidM,"  .Ihulley,  had  Loon  liiid  (juI,  \ii  "  Norwot,- 
tlick," — this  prooinc't  b(!c.anio  a  district.  Thi;  hill  crcatinf;-  the 
district  wa.s  .signed  by  the  colonial  governor,  I'ownull,  Feb- 
ruary 13th  in  that  year.  Tlio  nanio  of  liis  friend,  Gen.  .Jeifrey 
Amlierst,  wa.s  ad<iiiti'd  l)y  the  governor  as  the  name  of  the 
district. 

Amherst  assumed  the  functions  of  a  town  in  1774,  and  the 
distinct  title  in  1776,  although  no  authority  for  so  doing  ex- 
isted prior  to  1786-1 

As  a  district  Amherst  elected  its  first  officers  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  meeting-house  March  19,  1759,  as  follows :  Deacon 
Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Moderator ;  Josiah  Chauncoy,  Clerk ; 
Joseph  Eastman,  Treasurer ;  Deacon  Ebenezer  Dickinson, 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  Ensign  John 
Dickinson,  Moses  Dickinson,  Selectmen;  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Dickinson,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Moses  Dickinson,  Assessors; 
Pelatiah  Smith,  Isaac  Goodale,  Constables  ;  Joseph  Eastman, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Tithingmen  ;  Simeon  Clark,  Nathaniel 
Coleman,  PenceV-iewers ;  Joseph  Church,  John  Petty,  Eeu- 
ben  Ingram,  Hog-Reeves  ;  Gideon  Dickinson,  Daniel  Dickin- 
son, Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jacob  Warner, 
Surveyors  ;  Alexander  Smith,  Clerk  of  the  Market. 

The  town  was  somewhat  enlarged  in  1789  by  the  addition  of 
the  farms  of  "  Silas  Wright  and  three  Dickinsons,"  situated 
in  Hadley,  on  the  road  from  Amherst  to  Sunderland ;  and,  in 
1812,  by  the  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fifth  or  "  Moun- 
tain division,"  south  of  the  Brookfield  or  "  Boston"  road.  This 
division  was  laid  out  by  Hadley,  in  1743,  and  the  part  annexed 
to  Amherst  contained  about  1700  acres,  whose  southern  limit 
was  the  "  top  of  the  mountain," — Holyoke.  In  1814  the  land 
which  forms  the  otl'set  in  the  west  line  of  Amherst  at  the  north 
end  was  taken  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Hadley,  and  con- 
tains 700  or  800  acres.  A  strip,  16  by  115  rods,  from  the  farm 
of  Elias  Smith,  where  the  Northampton  road  crosses  the  west 
line  of  the  town,  was  taken  in  subsequently.  The  present  town 
contains  not  far  from  twenty-eight  and  three-quarters  square 
miles,  or  18,400  acres.  J 

By  a  survej-  and  map  made  in  1833  by  Alonzo  Gray  and 
Charles  B.  Adams,  then  of  Amherst  College,  the  boundaries 
of  that  town  were  fixed  as  follows,  the  magnetic  variation 
being  6°  45'  west :  commencing  at  the  west  end  of  the  south- 
ern boundary-line  ;  thence  N.  20°  W.  to  the  Boston  road ; 
thence  S.  83°  W.  48  rods ;  thence  N.  12°  20'  E.  800  rods  ; 
thence  S.  89°  W.  16  rods  ;  thence  N.  30°  E.  115  rods  ;  thence 
N.  89°  E.  16  rods  ;  thence  N.  11°  31'  E.  800  rods  ;  thence  due 
west  24J-  rods;  thence  N.  11°  6'  E.  592  rods  to  the  Sunder- 
land line ;  thence  N.  86°  47'  E.  210  rods  ;  thence  N.  88°  45' 


*  South  Hadley,  the  original  "  second  precinct,"  became  a  "  district"  in  April, 
1753,  making  the  precincts  in  Hadley  one  less.  A  "  district"  was  in  effect  a 
town,  except  in  the  matter  of  choosing  representatives.  The  Colonial  Govern- 
ment was  enjoined  hy  Great  Britain  to  withhold  this  power  from  towns  newly 
formed.   This  limitation  was  enforced  from  about  the  year  1753. 

A  survey  made  in  1739  by  Oliver  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  fixed  the  east  line  of 
Hadley — now  the  east  line  of  Amherst — at  six  miles  due  east  from  the  old 
meeting-house.  The  same  survey  showed  that  the  town  of  Sunderland  possessed 
a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  Hadley  50  rods  wide  at  the  west  end,  and  55  rods  at 
the  east  end,  and  containing  457  acres.  Hadley  was  paid  by  Sunderland  for  this 
land,  one-half  of  which  was  in  the  "  third  precinct," — now  Amherst.  The  north 
line  of  Amherst  is  tliereforeabout50  rods  less  than  "  five  miles  northward  from  tlie 
meeting-house."  All  these  lines  were  run  by  the  magnetic  meridian,  wliich  was 
tlicn  8°  west  of  the  ti'ne  meridian. 

f  "  By  a  general  law  of  1780,  all  districts  incorporated  prioi-  to  .Tan.  1, 1777,  were 
declared  towns." — M.  F.  Dwlcimori,  Jr.'s,  Centennial  Address. 

I  Tile  territcu'y  Wiis  augmented  by  the  following  provision  :  "  And  lie  it  further 
enacted  that  Isaac  Ward,  Ileiilien  Ingram,  Philip  Ingram,  Isaac  Hubbard,  and 
Edward  Elmor,  and  their  respi^ctive  estates  lying  within  tlie  lioiiiids  of  (lie  frui  ts 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  petitioned  for,  and  adjuining  to 
said  second  inei  im  t  line,  be,  ami  hereby  are  annexed  to  the  said  district,  there 
to  enjoy  privilege  and  do  duty." 


K.  I'M  rods  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  ;  thence  S. 
!'•' 22'  K.  Ill  till;  line  liidweeii  AnihefHt  and  Granljy  ;  thence 
westerly  along  said  line  and  the  Ilolyoko  range  to  the  place  of 
beginning.^ 

CIVIL  LIST. 

KKI'KHMKN'l'ATIVEH   IN  CONO  R  HMK.  || 

Ebenezer  Mnfhirin,  .Jr.,  1801-3;  (Isiiiyn  liaker,  lH3'.t-4.'i ;  ICdward  DieliiuHon, 
185:S-55;  .(nlius  II.  Seelye,  1874-75. 

BTATK  (;0CN(;II,01{H, 
Edward  IMcliinson,  1840-47  ;  Timothy  .J.  Uiidley,  1849-.50. 

STATE  KKNATOKH. 
Simeon  Strong,  1792-93;  Ebenezer  Matt-ion,  .Ir.,  179.5-9C;  John  Leiand,  I83:i- 
34;  Edward  Dickinson,  1842-43 ;  James  W.  Boyden,  18,58  ;  Lucius  M.  Bultwood, 
1800. 

BULEGATES  AND  KEPKESENTATI VKS  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  delegate  to  Eirst  Provincial  Congress,  at  Salem,  Oct- 
7, 1774;  to  Second,  at  Camliridge,  Eelj.  1, 1775;  to  Third, at  Watertowii,  May  31, 
1775;  Moses  Dickinson,  July,  1775;  John  Billings,  May,  1770  ;  Ebenezer  Mat- 
toon,  Jr.,  delegate  tci  State  Convention  at  Concord,  May,  1770  ;  John  Billings  and 
Moses  Dickinson,  May,  1777;  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Eastman, 
1778;  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  delegate  to  convention  at  Concord  wliieh  formed 
State  Constitution,  1779;  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  1780;  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr., 
1781;  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  1783;  Eli  Parker,  1784^85;  Daniel  Cooley,  1787-88; 
Simeon  Strong,  1790-91;  Moses  Cook,  1792-93;  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  1794; 
Zebiiia  Montague,  1796-1804 ;  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  1805-7 ;  Samuel  F.  Dickin- 
son, Zebina  Montague,  1808 ;  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  Simeon  Strong,  1809 ;  Medad 
Dickinson,  Elislia  Smith,  1810-11;  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Simeon  Strong,  1812; 
Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  Simeon  Strong,  1813 ;  Simeon  Strong,  Noah  Webster,  1814 ; 
Noah  Webster,  1815  ;  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  1810-18 ;  Noah  Webster,  1819  ;  Tim- 
othy Jones  Gridley,  1820 ;  Nathan  Franklin,  1821 ;  Aaron  Merrick,  1822  ;  Isaac 
Robbins,  1823-24 ;  Timothy  Jones  Gridley,  1820 ;  Chester  Dickinson,  Samuel  F. 
Dickinson,  1827;  Enos  Dickinson,  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  1828  ;  Elijah  Boltwood, 
Daniel  Dicliiuson,  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  1829 ;  Isaac  G.  Cutler,  Zebina  Dickin- 
son, 1830  ;  Zebina  Dickinson,  John  Leiand,  1831;  Oliver  Dickinson  (2d),  John 
Leiand,  1832 ;  Osmyn  Baker,  Daniel  Dickinson,  George  Nutting,  1833 ;  Osmyn 
Baker,  Elijah  Boltwood,  Zebina  Dickinson,  1834;  Elijah  Boltwood,  Keuben  Rob- 
erts, Ebenezer  Williams,  1835;  Mai  tin  Baker,  Osmyn  Baker,  George  Nutting, 
1830 ;  Osmyn  Baker,  Enos  Dickinson  (2d),  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  1837  ;  Edward 
Dickinson,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  1838 ;  Edward  Dickinson,  Oliver  Dickinson,  1839  ; 
Charles  Adams,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  1840;  Samuel  C.Carter,  1841-42;  Ezra 
Ingram,  1843;  Timothy  Jones  Gridley,  1844;  Thomas  Jones,  1845;  Timothy 
Jones  Gridley,  1846;  John  Leiand,  1847;  Alfred  Baker,  1848;  Luke  Sweetser, 
1849 ;  Waitstill  Dickinson,  1850 ;  William  Chauncey  Fowler,  1851 ;  Oliver  Wat- 
son, 1852  ;  Moses  Billings  Greene,  18.53 ;  Itliamar  F.  Conkey,  1854 ;  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  1855 ;  Baxter  Eastman,  1850 ;  Enos  Dickinson  Williams,  1857 ;  George 
Warner,  1858;  Lorenzo  S.  Nash,  Granhy,  1859;  Josiah  Ayres,  1800;  Marcus  C. 
Grout,  Pelham,  1801 ;  Jolin  R.  Cushman,  1802 ;  Samuel  Smith,  Jr.,  Granby,  1803 ; 
William  S.  Clark,  1864-05 ;  John  Jones,  Pelham,  1806 ;  William  S.  Clark,  1867  ; 
Horace  Ward,  1808;  E.  Montague,  Hadley,  1809;  Levi  Stockbiidge,  1870;  Avery 
R.  Cushman,  1871 ;  Ira  Wright,  South  Hadley,  1872 ;  Henry  Burt,  1873;  Edward 
Dickinson,  1874;  James  W.  Gaylord,  South  Hadley,  1875;  Newton  Smith,  South 
Hadley,  1870;  Chauncey  W.  Lessey,  1877;  Mai  tin  W.  Burnett,  South  Iliwlley, 
1878  ;  Edward  P.  (.U'owell,  1879. 

For  the  years  1782, 1786,  1789,  1795,  and  1825,  there  were  no  representatives 
chosen. 

Ebenezer  Mattoon  and  Israel  Scott  were  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1820,  and  Itliamar  Conkey  to  the  convention  of  1853. 

SELECTMEN. 

1759.  — Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Smitli,  John  Dickin- 

son, Moses  Dickinson. 

1760.  — Jonatlian  Edwards,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Jonathan  Moody,  Josiali  Chaun- 

cey, Daniel  Kellogg. 

1761.  — Jonathan  Dickinson,  John  Dickinson,  Peter  Smith,  Joseph  Eastman,  John 

Field. 

1762.  — Josiah  Chauncey,  Simeon  Strong,  Alexander  Smith,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Moses 

Dickinson. 

1703.  — Elisha  Ingram,  John  Billings,  Joseph  Eastman,  Moses  Dickinson,  Simeon 

Clark. 

1704.  — Peter  Smith,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jonathan  Dickin- 

son, John  Dickinson. 

1705.  — John  Billings,  Moses  Dickinson,  Simeon  Clark,  Josepli  Eastman,  Azaiiah 

Dickinson. 

1706.  — John  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Field,  Samuel  Ingram,  Ale.x- 

aiider  Smith. 

1707.  — Jonathan  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Ooleiuan,  Joseph  Eastman,  Moses  Dickin- 

son, Simeon  Clark. 

1708.  — John  Dickinson,  Alexander  Smitli,  Jonathan  Edwards,  .lolin  Field,  Moses 

Dickinson. 


^  Three  of  the  distances  of  the  above  survey  are  not  given. 
II  Amherst  is  now  in  the  Tenth  Congressional  District,  whicli  is  represented 
by  AmasaNoreroKs, of  Fitchburg. 
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1T(>9. — Simeon  Smnig,  Joseph  Eastinau,  Moses  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Coleman, 

Jonathan  Dickinson. 
ITTO. — John  Dickinson.  Solomon  Boltwood,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Josiah  Chaunoey, 

Gideon  Dickinson. 

ITTl. — Simeon  Strong,  John  Field,  SToses  Dickinson,  Alexander  Smith,  Peter 
Smith. 

1772.  — John  Dickinson,  Nath.aniel  Dickinson,  Hoses  Dickinson,  Kenben  Dickin- 

son, John  BUlings. 

1773,  — John  Dickinson,  Moses  Dickinson,  Xathauiel  Dickiusjn,  Ebenezer  Mat- 

toon,  Keuben  Dickinson. 
177-L — Keuben  Dickinson,  John  Dickinson,  Moses  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Dickin- 
son, El>enezer  Mattoon. 

1775.  — Moses  Dickinson,  John  Dickinson,  Keuben  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Dickin- 

son, Et'enezer  Mattoon. 

1776.  — Joseph  E;istman,  Joseph  'Williams,  Moses  Dickinson,  Simeon  Smitlj, 

Simeon  Dickinson. 

1777.  — Moses  Dickinson,  John  Billings,  Keuben  Dickinson,  Elijah  Baker,  Joseph 

WiUiiuns. 

177S. — Moses  Dickinson,  Joseph  Williams,  Eeuben  Dickinson,  Elijah  Baker,  John 
Billings. 

1779. — James  Merrick,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Joseph  Dickinson,  Josiah  War- 
ner, Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr. 

1750.  — Eli  Parker,  Thomas  Hastings,  Alexander  Smith,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Mar- 

tin Kellogg. 

1751.  — John  Billings,  Elijah  Baker,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Gideon  Heudei-son,  Moses 

Dickinson. 

17s2. — ^Elijah  Baker,  Gideon  Dickinson,  Elisha  Smith,  Jonathan  Smitli,  Jonathan 
Dickinsc^n,  Jr. 

1753.  — Eli  Parker,  Eleazer  Smith,  Martin  Kellogg,  Joel  Billings,  Thomas  Hast- 

ing Jr. 

1754.  — Joel  Moody,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Enos  Dickinson,  Stephen  Smith, 

Ebenezer  Bolrn  ood. 

1755.  — Joseph  Church,  Noah  Smith,  Elisha  Smith,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  .Jr.,  John 

Nash. 

17i?C. — Elisha  Smith,  Moses  Cook,  Joseph  Church,  Joseph  Eastman,  Jr.,  Ebenezer 
Boltwood. 

17»7. — John  Fiebi,  Elisha  Smith,  Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Joseph  Chuixh,  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  Jr. 

1788.  — Josiah  Warner,  Joseph  Dickinson,  John  Billings,  Thomas  Hastings,  Tim- 

othy Greenfield. 

1789.  — Joseph  Eastman,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Elisha  Smith,  Ebenezer  Mattoon, 

Joseph  Church. 

1790.  — Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Joseph  Cliurcli,  Elisha  Smith,  Jo- 

seph Eastman,  Jr. 

1791.  — ^Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Joseph  Church,  Elisha  Smitli,  Jo- 

seph Eastman,  Jr. 

1792.  — Moses  Cook,  Ebenezer  B^jltwood,  Noah  Smith,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Elijah 

Dickinson. 

1793.  — ^Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Moses  Cook,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Dickin- 

son, Timothy  Henderson. 
IVM. — Zebina  Montague,  Elisha  Smith,  Joseph  Dickinson,  Medad  Dickinson, 
Elijah  Dickinson. 

1795.  — ZebiEia  Montague,  Noah  Smith,  Elisha  Smitli,  Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Jona- 

than Dickinson. 

1796.  — Zebina  Montague,  Medad  Dickinson,  Noah  Smith,  Elisha  Smith,  Jonathan 

Dickinson. 

1797.  — Zebina  3Iontagne,  Medad  Dickinson,  EUjah  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Bolt- 

wood,  3Ioses  Hastings. 

1798.  — Zebina  Montague,  Medad  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Boltwood,  Moses  Hastings, 

Elijah  Dickinson. 

1799.  — John  Dickinson,  Gideon  Stetson,  Medad  Dickinson,  Samuel  Hastings, 

Jonathan  Dickinson. 

1800.  — ^Medad  Dickinson,  Noah  Smith,  Samuel  Hastings,  Gideon  Stetson,  John 

Dickinson. 

1801.  — Sledad  Dickinson,  Noah  Smith,  Gideon  Stetson,  Samuel  Hastings,  Moses 

Hasting. 

1802.  — Timothy  Henderson,  John  Kellogg,  Nathan  Franklin,  Gideon  Stetson, 

Elijah  Dickinson. 

18(6. — ^Elijah  Dickinson,  Gideon  Stetson,  Nathan  Franklin,  Timothy  Hendei-son, 
John  Kellogg. 

1804.  — Elijah  Dickinson,  Timothy  Henderson,  Gideon  Stetson,  Nathan  Franklin, 

John  Kellogg. 

1805.  — EUjaJi  Dickin.son,  Sle'lad  Dickinson,  Timothy  Henderson,  Nathan  Frank- 

lin, John  Kellogg. 

1806.  — ^3Iedad  Dickin-son,  Elijah  Dickinson,  Timothy  Henderson,  Nathan  Frank- 

lin, John  Kellogg. 

1807.  — yiedad  Dickinson,  Elijah  Dickinson,  Timothy  Henderson,  Nathan  Frank- 

lin, John  Kellogg. 

1808.  — ^Elijah  Dickinson,  Moses  Hastings,  Calvin  Merrill,  Ebenezer  Ingram, 

Aaron  3Ierrick. 

1809.  — Mo»e«  Hastings,  Calvin  Merrill,  Aaron  Merrick,  Elijah  Smith,  Chester 

Williams. 

1810.  — Elijah  Dickin.'son,  3Ioses  Hastings,  Aaron  3Ierrick,  Chester  Williams, 

EUjah  Smith. 

1811- — Elijah  Dickinson,  3Ioses  Hastings,  Chester  Williams,  Aaron  Merrick, 
Elijah  Smith. 

1812.— Martin  Baker,  Chester  Williams,  Cliester  Smith,  David  Smith,  Aaron 
Merrick. 


1S13. — Moses  Hastings,  Calvin  Merrill,  Justus  Williams,  Jr.,  Martin  Baker,  Aaron 
Merrick. 

1814. — Eli.iali  Dickinson,  John  Eiistman,  Justus  AVillianis,  Jr.,  Martin  Baker, 

Enos  Dickinson  (2d). 
ISlo. — Elijah  Dickinson,  John  Eastman,  Justus  Williams,  Jr.,  Martin  Baker, 

Enos  Dickinson  (2d). 
ISIG. — Elijah  Dickinson,  John  Eastman,  Justus  Williams,  Jr.,  Martin  Baker, 

Eiios  Diclvinson  (2d). 
1S17. — Calvin  Merrill,  Natliau  Franklin,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  Enos  Dickinson 

(2d),  Chester  Dickinson. 
1818. — Calvin  Jlerrill,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  Enos  Dickinson  (2d). 
1S19. — Enos  Baker,  Elijah  Boltwood,  Chester  Dickinson,  Aaron  Merrick,  Timothy 

S.  Goodman. 

1820.  — Chester  Dickinson,  Elijah  Boltwood,  Benoni  Bust,  George  Nutting,  Justus 

Williams. 

1821.  — Chester  Dickinson,  Josiali  Warner,  Jr.,  Seth  Nelson,  Natliaiiiel  C.  Dickin- 

son, Hosea  Goodale. 

1822.  — Chester  Dickinson,  Asahel  Thayer,  Jonathan  Bridgman,  Andrew  Hyde, 

Kufus  Cowls. 

1823.  — Chester  Dickinson,  Andrew  Hyde,  Martin  Baker,  Ebenezer  Williams, 

Zebina  Hawley. 

1824.  — Chester  Dickinson,  Martin  Baker,  Levi  Jones,  Oliver  Dickinson,  Rufus 

Kellogg. 

1825.  — Asahel  Thayer,  Elijah  Boltwood,  Jonathan  Cowls,  Oliver  Dickinson  (2d), 

Levi  Jones. 

1826.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  Jonathan  Cowls,  Oliver  Dickinson  (2d),  George  Nutting, 

Zebina  Dickinson. 

1827.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  George  Nutting,  Oliver  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Cowls,  Ze- 

bina Dickinson. 

1828.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  Jonathan  Cowls,-Zebina  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  C.  Dick- 

inson, Ebenezer  Williams. 

1829.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  Zebina  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Cowls,  Nathaniel  C.  Dick- 

inson, Ebenezer  AVilliams. 

1830.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  Ebenezer  3Iattoon,.Jr.,  William  Kellogg,  Enos  Dickinson, 

David  Dexter. 

1831.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  David  Dexter,  Enos  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr., 

William  Kellogg. 

1832.  — Elijah  Boltwood,  Zebina  Dickinson,  Solomon  E.  Eastman,  Ebenezer  Wil- 

liams, Jonathan  Bridgman. 

1833.  — Solomon  R.  Ea.stman,  Nathaniel  C.  Dicltinson,  Jonathan  Cowls,  Luke 

Sweetser,  Asahel  Thayer. 

1834.  — Thomas  Hastings,  Chester  Dickinson,  Lucius  Dickinson,  Jonatlian  Rice, 

Aaron  M.  Chandler. 

1835.  — Zebina  Hawley,  W.  S.  Howland,  Lucius  Dickinson,  Daniel  Dickinson, 

Eleazer  Gaylord. 

1836.  — Alfred  Baker,  Enos  Dickinson  (2rt),  Salvador  Andrews,  Leonard  M.  Hills> 

Ezra  Ingram. 

1837.  — Enos  Dickinson  (2d),  Leonard  M.  Hills,  Alfred  Baker,  Salvador  Andrews, 

Ezra  Ingram. 

1838.  — Alfred  Baker,  Ezra  Ingram,  Oliver  Dickinson  (2d),  Nelson  Rust,  Frederick 

A.  Palmer. 

1839.  — Enos  Dickinson,  Simeon  Clark,  Charles  Adams,  Cliarles  Roberts,  Thomas 

Hastings. 

1840.  — Luther  Nash,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Gotten  Smith,  Seth  Nims,  Willard  M. 

Kellogg. 

1841.  — Simeon  Clark,  Oliver  Watson,  Seth  Nims,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  William 

Merrick. 

1842.  — Simeon  Clark,  Alfred  Baker,  Enos  Dickinson. 

1843.  — Ebenezer  Williams,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Frederick  A.  Palmer. 

1844.  — Frederick  A.  Palmer,  Salem  Hammond,  Ezra  Ingram. 

1845.  — Russell  T.  Wheelock,  Lyman  Gunn,  Waitstill  Dickinson. 

1846.  — Russell  T.  Wheelock,  Lyman  Gunn,  Waitstill  Dickinson. 

1847.  — John  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Ansel  C.  Marshall,  Waitstill  Dickinson. 

1848.  — Russell  T.  Wlieelock,  Ansel  C.  Marshall,  Waitstill  Dickinson. 

1849.  — Ansel  C.  Marshall,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Willard  M.  Kellogg. 

1850.  — Alfred  Baker,  Leonard  M.  Hills,  Simeon  Clark,  Truman  Nutting,  Ansel  C. 

Marshall. 

1851.  — Alfred  Baker,  Leonard  M.  Hills,  Simeon  Clark,  Ansel  C.  Marshall,  Truman 

Nutting. 

1852.  — Albin  P.  Howe,  Ezra  Ingram,  Enos  D.  Williains. 

1853.  — Josiah  Ayres,  Ezra  Ingram,  Enos  D.  Williams. 

1854.  — Edward  A.  Stanley,  Austin  Ea-stman,  Enos  D.  Williams. 

1855.  — Josiah  Ayres,  Austin  Eastman,  William  Dickinson,  James  Hastings,  Robert 

Cutler. 

1856.  — John  E.  Cushman,  M.  Adams  Allen,  Bela  U.  Dickinson,  Daniel  Converse, 

Ezra  Ingram. 

1857.  — Baxter  Eastman,  Russell  T.  Wheelock,  David  Pomeroy. 

1858.  — Russell  T.  Wheelock,  Alfred  Baker,  Austin  Eastman. 

1859.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Willard  31.  Kellogg,  Daniel  Converse. 

1860.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Daniel  Converse,  Bela  U.  Dickinson. 

1861.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Harlem  L.  Pomeroy. 

1862.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Daniel  Converse. 

1863.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Daniel  Converse. 
18C4. — Ezra  Ingram,  Daniel  Converse,  Avery  R.  Cushman. 

1865.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Porter  Dickinson. 

1866.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Porter  Dickinson. 

1867.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Porter  Dickinson. 

1868.  — Ezra  Ingram,  Eleazer  Kellogg,  Porter  Dickinson. 
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1800. — Ezra  Ingram,  UIoii'/am'  KoUoKg,  I'oi  tor  Diclcin«on. 
1870. — Ijovi  Stdoliliridgo,  iran'i«(m  riigroiii,  Fliivdl  Oiiylonl. 
1K71. — li'lavcl  Oiiyliinl,  UarriHon  liigium,  OliailoH  S.  Sinilli. 
187'2.— Klavcil  (iuylonl,  IliirriHnii  Innraiii,  (JcdrK"  11.  Prijicii. 
18711.— Oliaiiiioiiy  W.  l.wHvy,  Kdniiiml  lli.hail,  Wailslill  Dirkinwjn. 
187'!.— (!lianiic.<\v  W.  LiwHiiy,  lOihuiiii.l  lliiluiil,  VVniistill  Dic-liiiiHiiii. 

1876.  — (Jhaiiiic.dy  W.  Ijcwaoy,  Allim  IV  Mun  ii'.k,  Ilan  iHuii  Iri};rani. 
1871). — Oliauiiociy  W.  LcHHoy,  Alloii  I'.  Mcirrick  Hai'riHon  Iiini'ai]!. 

1877.  — ChaaiKHiy  W.  Lossoy,  A.  .T.  KobiiiHon,  Junatliaii  CuwlcB. 

1878.  — Uwiglit  W.  Paliuor,  llan  inoii  Ingram,  .faiiios  E.  Monick. 

KKCORDKKS  OK  TOWN  CI.HRKS. 

After  1774,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  when  .separate 
treasurers  were  elected,  the  offices  of  cleric  and  treasurer  were 
comLined.  The  exceptions  are  appended  hereto.  From  1759 
to  177(5,  when  Amherst  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  these  offi- 
cers were  chosen  by  and  represented  the  "  district  of  Amherst." 

Josiah  Cliauncey,  1759-02;  Simeon  Strong,  176.3-00,  .Tosiah  Chauncey,  1707; 
Setli  Coleman,  1708-74;  Nathaniel  Uiclunson,  Jr.,  1775-87  ;  Setli  Coleman,  1788- 
1803;  Samuel  F.  Diokinson,  180t-18 ;  Elijah  Bwlght,*  1819  ;  Elijah  Smith,  1820- 
22;  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr.,  1823-27;  Itliamar  Conkey,  1828-29;  Lucius  Bolt 
wood,  1830-31 ;  John  S.  Adams,  183.5;  Kussell  T.  Wheeloek,  1836 ;  Samuel  0.  Car- 
ter, 1837-45 ;  Newton  Fitch,  1846-47 ;  James  W.  Boyden,  1848-52,  and  1854 ;  Alvin 
P.  Howe,  1853,  '55,  '50 ;  Samuel  C.  Carter,  1857, — the  present  clerk,  whose  two 
periods  of  service  exceed  thirty-one  years. 

PEESENT  TOWN  OFFICERS. 

Selectmen  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Dwiglit  W.  Palmer,  Harrison  Ingram, 
James  E.  Merrick ;  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  Cutis  Carter;  Assessors,  Oliver 
D.  Hunt,  Ebenezer  P.  Spear,  James  E.  Merrick ;  School  Committee,  Warren  H. 
Beaman,  Henry  C.  Nash,  William  B.  Graves;  Auditor,  Henry  Holland;  Fence- 
Tiewers,  Marquis  F.  Dickinson,  Harvey  White,  William  W.  Smith  ;  Field-Drivers, 
Charles  W.  Newell,  David  S.  Warner,  H.  Shaw,  Watson  W.  Cowles,  Waitstill 
Dickinson ;  Measurers  of  Wood  and  Bark,  B.  F.  Kellogg,  Forrester  P.  Ainsworth, 
Henry  Holland,  Oliver  D.  Hunt,  J.  Hastings,  Albert  Clark,  W.  Dickinson,  George 
W.  Smith,  L.  Roberts,  Charles  L.  Dadmau ;  Surveyors  of  LiTmber,  F.  Gaylord,  B. 
F.  Kellogg,  L.  E.  Dickinson,  Albert  Clark,  J.  Hastings,  Wm.  E.  Lyman,  S.  Har- 
rington; Sealers  of  Leather,  E.  W.  Stratton,  D.  H.  Kellogg;  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  James  Hasting  ;  Pound-Keeper,  J.  P.  Gray  ;  Weighers  of  Coal,  T. 
W.  Sloan,  E.  T.  Wilson,  E.  S.  White,  Leander  Merrick,  Waitstill  Dickinson  ;  Col- 
lector of  Taxes,  Samuel  C.  Carter;  Sextons,  C.  W.  Dana,  H.  White,  E.  D.  Marsh, 
W.  V.  Cutter;  Constables,  G.  B.  Gallond,  T.  W.  Sloan,  W.  W.  Smith,  W.  E.  Steb- 
bins,  E.  B.  Sears,  W.  W.  Cowles,  C.  L.  Dadman,  T.  M.  Armstrong ;  Elector  under 
Oliver  Smith  Will,  W.  S.  Clark ;  Deputy-Sheriff,  G.  B.  Gallond ;  Medical  Exam- 
iner, Dr.  D.  B.  N.  I'ish ;  Trial-Justice,  E.  A.  Thomas ;  Policeman,  E.  D.  C.  Ingram. 

VILLAGES. 
AMHEEST,  OK  AMHEKST  CENTKE, 

is  a  post-village,  and  the  largest  and  most  important  village  in 
the  town.  It  occupies  the  uplands  near  the  town's  geograph- 
ical centre,  and  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  College,  founded  in 
1821,  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  opened  in.  1867. 

In  the  midst  of  the  village  is  a  common  containing  many 
beautiful  elms,  which  is  a  part  of  the  former  wide  highway 
between  the  divided  lands,  called  the  first  and  second  divisions. 
Many  of  the  buildings  of  Amherst  College  occupy  an  elevation 
at  the  south  end  of  the  common,  while  those  constituting  the 
principal  business  portion  of  the  village  are  grouped  around 
the  north  end. 

Main  Street  leads  east  from  the  business  centre  to  a  suburb 
called  "East  Amherst,"  a  mile  distant,  passing,  midway,  the 
depot  and  "  crossing"  of  the  New  London  Northern  Eailway. 

The  village  contains  the  town  clerk's  office,  eight  churches, 
two  printing-offices,  three  hotels,  one  national  and  one  savings 
bank,  and  a  post-office,  with  a  branch  at  East  Amherst.  The 
place  has  a  small  fire  department  and  a  gas-works,  two  hat- 
manufactories,  and  two  establishments  which  produce  gold 
pens.    There  are  thirty  resident  ministers. 

Latitude  at  the  college  observatory,  42°  22'  17''  ;  longitude, 
72°  34'  3".    Elevation  above  sea-level,  2G7  feet. 

NORTH  AMHERST 

is  a  considerable  hamlet  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  town, 
whose  interests  are  mainly  agricultural.  It  has  a  post-office 
and  one  church  edifice.  Easterly,  about  one  mile  distant,  is  a 
settlement  called  "North  Amherst  City,"  where  is  situated 

*  Mr.  Dwight  died  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  vacancy 
in  December,  1819. 


the  depot,  on  the  line  of  the  New  London  Northern  Kailway. 
The  city  contains  also  a  l)raiich  of  l\i<:  Nortli  Airilicrst  post- 
odice  and  one  church. 

On  Mill  lliver,  about  Min-i;  miles  from  Noi'th  Amherst,  are 
two  mills  where  arlilieial  leathe.i-,  or  "  l<!ather  board,"  is  made, 
and  one  uiill  wliieli  turns  out  coarse  wrapping-paper.  It  is 
said  that  a  mtin  iianicd  Williams  had  a  iiiill  on  this  stream  in 
1782. 

KOUTir  AMIIKRS'I', 

anolher  small  place  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  and 
south  of  Eort  River,  is  chiefly  sustained  by  its  agricailtural  in- 
terests. It  has  one  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  chil- 
dren's carriages,  a  post-office,  and  one  church.  This  village, 
like  the  preceding,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  New  London 
Northern  Eailway.  The  post-office  was  established  here  in 
1838.  The  postmasters  have  been  Hiram  H.  Allen,  1838  to 
1844;  Waitstill  Dickin.son,  1844  to  18.50;  Charles  F.  Hay- 
ward,  1850  to  18.57  ;  Daniel  Paine,  1857  to  1859  ;  Sylvanus  M. 
Wright,  1859  to  1803 ;  Thomas  Reed,  1863  to  18GG ;  Waitstill 
Dickinson,  1866,  the  present  incumbent. 

PICTURE  OF  AMHERST  IN  1800. 

The  two  principal  streets,  lying  with  the  cardinal  points, 
and  intersecting  at  the  centre  of  the  village,  were  originally 
laid  forty  rods  wide,  forming  a  spacious  common  before  the 
dwellings  fronting  upon  them.  They  were  afterward  nar- 
rowed, and  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  dwellings  thus  extended. 
The  Strong  house,  on  Amity,  and  the  Dr.  Rufus  Cowles  house, 
on  Pleasant  Street,  illustrate  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.    Says  Prof.  Tyler  :f 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Judge 
Strong  owned  all  the  land  at  and  near  the  northwest  and 
northeast  corners  of  the  two  main  streets,  as  far  north  as  the 
Dr.  Cowles  house  and  the  Dr.  Coleman  house,  which  then 
stood  near  the  cemetery,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Dr.  Cutler 
house,  which  then  stood  on  the  brow  of  Sunset  Hill,  now  Mrs. 
Jones'.  Gen.  Zebina  Montague  owned  the  southeast  corner, 
and  Dr.  (David)  Parsons  the  whole  southwest  angle,  except 
the  corner,  which  was  occupied  then,  as  it  has  been  ever  since, 
by  the  hotel.  In  1815,  when  the  college  began  to  be  talked 
of,  there  were  still  not  more  than  twenty-five  houses  in  the 
entire  village.  Three  of  these  were  gambrel-roofed  houses, — 
the  then  aristocratic  style, — viz.,  those  of  Judge  Strong  and 
Dr.  Parsons,  and  the  hotel,  the  last,  however,  only  one  story, 
and  then  kept  by  Elijah  Boltwood.  Of  these  the  Judge  Strong 
house  is  the  only  remaining  specimen.  Between  the  hotel 
and  the  Parsons  house  there  was  no  building,  except  a  school- 
house,  near  the  site  of  the  present  tin-shop,  which  was  used 
sometimes  for  a  district  school,  and  sometimes  for  a  select 
school.  There  was  no  sidewalk,  and  the  road  (for  a  street  it 
could  hardly  be  called,  although  it  was  the  main  road  leading 
to  the  '  meeting-house')  was  often  so  muddy  as  to  be  impass- 
able. Prof.  Snell  remembers  being  obliged  more  than  once, 
by  reason  of  the  mud,  to  betake  himself  to  the  Virginia  fence 
that  run  its  zigzags  alongside  this  road.  The  common  was 
partly  swamp  and  partly  pasture  ground,  grown  up  to  white 
birch,  on  which  each  family  was  allowed,  by  annual  vote  of 
the  town,  to  pasture  a  cow  so  many  weeks  every  season.  On 
the  east  side  there  was  a  goose-pond,  skirted  with  alders,  and 
alive  and  vocal  with  large  flocks  of  geese. 

"  The  corner  diagonal  to  the  hotel,  now  the  site  of  Phoenix 
Row,  was  then  occupied  by  the  house  and  store  of  H.  Wright 
Strong.  Till  about  this  time  this  was  the  only  store  in 
town,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  drug-store  or  carpen- 
ter's or  blacksmith's  shop  in  existence.  At  the  east  end  of 
what  is  now  Phoenix  Row  was  the  house  which  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Noah  Webster  for  ten  years,  from  1812  till 
1822.  This  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838.    The  orchard 


t  Hist,  of  Amherst  College,  1873. 
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which  Mr.  Webster  planted  and  cherished  (now  Foster  Cook's) 
is  still,  perhaps,  the  best  orchard  in  town.  Samuel  Fowler 
Dickinson  had  recently  erected  the  house  now  owned  hy  his 
son.  the  first  brick  house  in  the  village.  The  road  between 
Mr.  "Webster's  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  then  took  a  zigzag  course 
toward  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  to  avoid  a  marsh 
in  which,  in  old  times,  cattle  were  not  unfrequently  mired. 
The  causeway  of  Main  Street  now  crosses  the  centre  of 
that  swamp,  and  the  village  church  is  built  on  its  margin. 
When  Esquire  Dickinson  built  his  brick  house,  he  removed 
the  wood  house  which  he  had  previously  occupied  on  the  same 
site  to  Pleasant  Street,  where  it  still  stands,  a  small,  old- 
fashioned,  two-story  house,  a  little  north  of  the  blacksmith- 
shop.  The  old  Whiting  house,  between  Pleasant  Street 
and  Xorth  Street,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Ayers,  is  also  one  of 
the  antiquities  of  Amherst.  And  the  grand  old  elm,  which 
overshadows  it  like  a  protecting  forest,  if  it  were  only  gifted 
with  speech  like  some  trees  of  the  mythical  ages,  could  tell 
tales  older  and  more  impressive  than  all  the  history  that  has 
been  gathered  from  the  oldest  inhabitants.  There  is  no  finer 
specimen  of  -the  American  tree,' — 'the  tree  of  Liberty' — in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  of  course  none  anywhere 
else  in  the  country  or  the  world. 

"There  are  two  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  common  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  still  remain 
quite  unchanged, — the  Warner  house  and  the  Merrill  house. 
And  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  an  institution,  quite  char- 
acteristic of  the  good  old  times,  which  once  stood  on  the  back 
side  of  the  Merrill  lot,  but  which  has  passed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  generation,  though  some  traces  of  it  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  recent  excavations.  We  refer  to  a 
distillery — the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  in  this  region — 
which  used  up  some  3000  barrels  of  cider  every  year,  turning 
it  into  cider-brandy,  and  used  up  as  eftectually  some  of  the 
old  settlers.  Their  children,  who  are  still  on  the  stage,  re- 
count some  first  lessons  learned  there,  which,  with  the  help 
of  later  lessons  of  a  counter-tendency,  have  made  them  ever 
since  the  sturdy  friends  of  temperance. 

'•In  the  construction  of  Prof.  Seelye's  fish-pond  lately,  the 
aqueduct  of  logs  which  brought  water  into  the  distillery  was 
discovered,  and  found  to  be  still,  after  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  College  Street 
now  runs  along  near  the  brow  of  this  distillery  ravine,  which 
used  to  be  covered  with  barrels  of  cider  and  cider-brandy. 
Fact  significant  not  only  of  change  but  of  improvement ! 
The  world  does  move ;  and  it  moves  to  the  right  direction, — 
toward  temperance,  intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety." 

IXDUSTEIES. 

Gold  Pens. — It  is  now — 1879 — nearly  thirty  years  since  Ira 
C.  Haskins  commenced  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens,  and 
twenty-five  years,  or  more,  since  he  transferred  the  business 
to  the  vicinity  of  Amherst.  For  a  considerable  time  his 
brother,  Joseph  A.,  as  the  senior  partner,  was  associated  with 
him,  "  Haskins  Brothers"  being  the  title  of  the  firm.  Joseph, 
because  of  ill  health,  about  18G9  retired  from  the  business 
to  a  farm  in  Shutesbury, — the  town  in  which  their  earlier 
business  was  conducted. 

Two  years  before  his  retirement,  however,  an  act  was  se- 
cured incorporating  the  two  brothers  and  Henry  A.  Marsh, 
of  Amherst,  as  the  "  Haskins  Gold  Pen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," and  authorizing  a  property  in  real  estate  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000,  the  capital  being  .$100,000.  There  has  been,  as  yet, 
no  regular  organization  under  the  act. 

The  products  of  the  present  establishment — now  conducted 
by  Ira  C.  Haskins — are  gold  pens,  in  nearly  oO  different  pat- 
terns, varying  in  size,  style,  and  number,  some  of  which,  as 
specialties,  bear  the  peculiar  names,  reservoir,  double  reser- 
voir, crow-quill,  and  stub  nib. 

Previous  to  the  location  at  Shutesbury,  Mr.  Haskins  had  an 


oflice  in  New  York  City,  and,  having  purchased  the  stock  of 
Wm.  Ball  &  Co.,  English  manufacturers  of  steel  pens,  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  sale  of  pens  of  both 
steel  and  gold. 

POST-OFFICES. 

Amherst. — The  first  postmaster  in  the  town  of  Amherst  was 
Daniel  Kellogg,  who  was  appointed  about  the  period  of  the 
Kevolution,  and  kept  the  post-ofiice  in  East  Street.  His  suc- 
cessors have  been  J.  White,  J.  White,  Jr.,  H.  Wright  Strong, 
Samuel  C.  Carter,*  Seth  Nims,  L.  M.  Boltwood,  J.  L.  Skinner, 
John  Jamieson. 

North  Amherst. — -A  post-oiHce  was  established  at  North 
Amherst  nearly  or  quite  forty  years  ago,  upon  the  application 
of  Samuel  Davis  and  others.  Mr.  Davis  was  the  first  ap- 
pointee, and  served  about  years,  when  William  H.  Robinson 
succeeded  him.  Mr.  Cutler  was  restored  to  the  ofiice  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  and  held  it  until  1869,  when  he  resigned.  C. 
H.  Hobart  then  served  three  months  and,  in  turn,  resigned. 
F.  P.  Ainsworth,  the  present  incumbent,  then  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  that  oflice. 

THE  PRESS. 

The  first  paper  of  any  kind  issued  in  Amherst  was  The 
Chemist  mid  Meteorological  Journal,  by  Carter  «fc  Adams  ;  ed- 
ited b}'  John  B.  Cotting.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1826.  On  December  1st,  of  the  same  year,  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Adams  commenced  the  A'ew  England  Enquirer.  It 
was  edited  successively  by  Hon.  Osmyn  Baker  and  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Worcester.  In  1839  the  Amherst  Gazette  appeared.  It 
was  edited  and  published  by  James  B.  Yerrington.  The  year 
1844  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  journal  of  more  permanent 
character,  the  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Express,  edited  by 
Samuel  C.  Nash.  In  1848  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Homer  A.  Cook.  J.  R.  Trumbull,  now  of  the  Hampshire 
Gazette,  became  its  publisher  and  editor  in  1849.  Messrs. 
Adams  Bros,  received  it  again  in  1853,  having  Leander 
Wetherell  as  editor.  Subsequently  Mr.  William  Faxon  be- 
came its  editor  and  publisher.  He  turned  it  over  to  J.  H. 
Brewster,  who  took  as  partner  the  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White. 
After  some  time  Mr.  Brewster  repurchased  Mr.  White's 
interest,  and  took  into  partnership  Rev.  J.  H.  M.  Leland. 
Afterward  Mr.  Brewster  left,  and  for  a  short  time  Mr.  Le- 
land had  sole  charge.  Mr.  H.  A.  Marsh  purchased  it  in  1858, 
changing  the  name  in  the  year  1865  from  Hampshire  and 
Franklin  Express,  which  it  had  borne  since  1844,  to  Hamp- 
shire Express.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  disposed  of  it  to  Capt. 
J.  L.  Skinner,  who  published  and  edited  it  till  February, 
1868,  when  he  associated  with  himself  as  partner  Mr.  H.  M. 
McCloud.  In  May,  1868,  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
to  Amherst  Record,  and  Mr.  McCloud  had  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Storrs  as  an  associate  for  a  couple  of  years.  In  1871,  Mr. 
McCloud  enlarged  the  paper  to  eight  pages,  and  published  till 
June,  1877,  when  he  took  as  partner  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams. 
The  paper  is  still  published  by  McCloud  &  Williams. 

The  Amherst  Transcript  was  established  Sept.  18,  1877,  by 
the  brothers  Robert  A.  and  Charles  H.  Marsh,  the  former  being 
the  publisher,  the  latter  editor.  Robert  A.,  in  1875,  opened  a 
job-oflaee  in  a  drug-store  in  the  First  National  Bank  building, 
and  removed  early  in  the  next  year  to  the  American  House 
block,  where  he  continued  until  August,  1877,  when  he  moved 
the  ofiice  to  its  present  quarters  in  "  Palmer  Block,"  and  took 
a  contract  to  publish  the  Amherst  Student,  a  fortnightlj'  col- 
lege paper  of  sixteen  pages,  which  is  still  regularly  issued. 
The  Transcript  is  independent  in  politics,  treats  of  local  afl'airs, 
and  has  a  circulation  of  about  800  copies,  chiefly  within  the 
counties  of  Hampshire  and  Hampden.  The  paper  was  en- 
larged Jan.  7,  1879. 


*  Served  at  two  periods,  in  all  nine  years, — first  under  Jno.  Tyler,  Inst  under  Z. 
Taylor. 
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BANKS. 

TTIT!   FIllST    NATIONAL    HANK    OK    A  M  1 1  10  IIS'I' 

WHS  oi-i;'iinizo(l  ill  .Iiiiiuiiry,  18(11,  vviUi  a  cupiliil  of  Ifril  ,000. 
Tho  first  board  of  diroctors  was  constituted  an  follows:  L(miii- 
ard  M.  Hills,  Jarcd  T.  Wcslcott,  Enos  .1).  Williams,  .JaTiics  (J. 
Vose,  y\iisrl  (1.  Marshiill,  Sc.tli  .1.  JJcnnott,  Calvin  J5rid,i^'nian. 
The  first  i)residfii(,  was  Leonard  M.  Mills;  the  first  cashier, 
William  P.  Smith. 

During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hills  the  capital  was  twice  in- 
creased,—in  November,  18(i4,  to  $100,000,  and  in  May,  1805, 
to  $150,000,  where  it  remains. 

In  March,  1872,  Calvin  Bridgman  was  chosen  ])r(!sidont, 
Mr.  Hills  having  resigned,  and  held  the  position  until  Jan- 
uary, 1874,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Leonard  D.  Hills.  In  October,  1865,  Eeuben  J.  D.  Westcott 
was  chosen  cashier  in  place  of  Mr.  Smith,  resigned. 

Freaent  Directors. — Leonard  D.  Hills,  Jared  T.  Westcott, 
Ansel  C.  Miirshall,  Calvin  Bridgman,  Enos  F.  Cook,  William 
A.  Dickinson,  William  S.  Tyler. 

Officers. — Leonard  D.  Hills,  President ;  Keuben  J.  D.  West- 
cott, Cashier ;  William  N.  Scott,  Teller ;  Edgar  T.  Scott, 
Book-keeper. 

Capital,  $150,000.    Surplus,  $50,000. 

THE  AMHERST  SAVINGS-BANK 

was  incorporated  April  5,  1864,  and  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1865.  The  first  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of 
C.  W.  Lessey,  Charles  Adams,  E.  F.  Cook,  H.  Holland,  Cal- 
vin Bridgman,  James  Hastings,  D.  W.  Palmer,  W.  A.  Dick- 
inson, George  Cutler,  A.  E.  Cushman,  David  Kice,  Horace 
Ward,  N.  Austin  Smith. 

The  same  persons  constitute  the  present  board,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  B.  F.  Kendriek,  whose  name  appears  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Lessey.  The  deposits  Jan.  1,  1879,  were  $498,060 ;  sur- 
plus, $17,625.98  ;  guarantee  fund,  $2683.  Loans,  $501,623.10  ; 
cash,  $16,746.71. 

Present  Officers. — E.  F.  Cook,  President ;  D.  W.  Palmer, 
Vice-President ;  George  Cutler,  Secretary  ;  Samuel  C.  Carter, 
Treasurer. 

Board  of  Investment. — James  Hastings,  H.  Ward,  Amherst ; 
N.  A.  Smith,  Sunderland ;  C.  Bridgman,  Belchertown.  The 
annual  meeting  is  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  fire  department  of  Amherst,  as  a  lawfully-constituted 
organization,  is  of  recent  origin,  dating  from  March  3,  1874. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  town  had  for  several  years  appointed 
fire-wardens,  and  made  a  small  annual  appropriation  for  fire 
purposes.  In  the  year  named  apparatus  was  provided,  and  a 
board  of  twelve  engineers  was  appointed  by  the  selectmen. 
The  village  has  no  system  of  water-works,  and  its  situation  is 
unfavorable  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  from  any  of  the 
streams  of  the  town  that  would  not  involve  large  expenditure 
of  money.  Twelve  cisterns  have  therefore  been  provided  by 
the  town, — all  of  which  are  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  five 
being  on  the  "common," — whose  united  capacity  is  68,000 
gallons.  One  holds  13,000,  the  others  each  5000.  These  are 
supplied  from  roofs  and  springs.  Edward  A.  Thomas  was 
chosen  as  the  first  chief-engineer,  and  served  until  March, 
1878,  when  the  present  chief,  Henry  Holland,  succeeded  to 
the  position. 

The  force  of  the  department  consists  of  two  companies, — • 
Cataract  Engine  Company,  with  a  hand-engine,  and  Lafay- 
ette Hook-and-Ladder  Company,  100  buckets,  one  Babcock 
extinguisher,  and  850  feet  of  good  hose. 

Losses  hy  Fire  in  A7nhersi.—lS7i,  $19;  1875,  $15;  1876, 
$41,472;  1877,  $3785;  1878,  $18,582.90;  January,  1879,  $3000. 

Fresent  Department  Officers. — Henry  Holland,  Chief-Engi- 
neer; Lewis  .J.  Spear,  First  Assistant;  Kufus  T.Dickinson, 
Second  Assistant;  M.  E.  Cushman,  Clerk;  John  A.  Pierce, 


Watson  W.  Cowlcs,  L.  H.  Pomeroy,  William  E.  Stehbins, 
E.  Hitclicock,  lleni'y  iO.  .lolinsoii,  Horace  1).  Dana,  Assist- 
ants. 

(lom.pnny  Officers. — "  Cataract  Engine  Company,"  Timothy 
W.  Sloan,  Foreman;  Henry  E.  Wheeler,  First  Assistant; 
(ieorge  J.  Gallond,  Second  Assistant;  Henry  E.  Paige,  Clerk 
and  Treasurer  ;  Timotliy  W.  Sloan,  James  W.  T.  Davis,  George 
B.  (iallond,  Trustees  ;  Frank  Martin,  Steward.  "Lafayette 
Hook-and-Ladder  Company,"  M.  N.  Spear,  Foreman ;  C.  M. 
O.sgood,  Assistant;  .1.  A.  Hall,  Clerk  and  Treasurer;  David 
S.  Warner,  Commissary. 

JIO'I'EL.S. 

The  fii-st  keepers  of  inns  in  the  east  precinct,  now  Amherst, 
were  Ebenozer,  Ephraim,  and  Martin  Kellogg;  the  first,  from 
1734  to  1737  and  1752  to  1757  ;  the  second,  1744  to  1756  ;  and 
the  last  named,  from  1771  to  1773.  "Ephraim  had  mills  on 
Mill  Kiver.  Moses  Smith  kept  a  tavern  on  the  Boston  road 
from  1758  to  1766,  Alexander  Smith  on  West  Street,  south  of 
the  meeting-house,  from  1758  to  1763,  and  Moses  Warner, 
north  of  the  meeting-house,  from  1757  to  1771.  Josiah 
Chauncey  was  a  retailer  of  spirits  many  years  from  1759,  and 
Elisha  Ingram  from  1766,  and  others  one  or  two  years. 
Chauncey  and  Ingram  sold  other  goods.  The  second  Solo- 
mon Boltwood  and  his  son  Ebenezer,  and  Jacob  McDaniel, 
traded.  From  1780  to  1793,  3,  4,  or  5  tavern-keepers  were 
'  yearly  licensed  in  Amherst,  and  4,  5,  or  6  retailers  of  liquors. 
In  1783  there  were  5  taverners  and  8  rum-sellers."* 

AmJierst  Hquse. — In  1800  there  was  a  hotel  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  "Amherst  House,"  described  as  a  low 
one-story  building,  with  a  gambrel  roof.  This  was  then  kept 
by  Elijah  Boltwood.    The  succeeding  proprietors  have  been 

  Rockwood,  A.  P.  Howe,  Frank  Kingman,  and  George 

Parker.  N.  S.  Beebee,  who  took  the  property  in  August, 
1875,  still  presides  worthily  over  the  spot  which  in  the  preced- 
ing century  was  dedicated  to  good  cheer  and  hospitality.  The 
house  was  rebuilt  in  1821. 

Union  House. — This  house  was  erected  as  a  dwelling  in  1853, 
for  the  use  of  a  conductor  of  the  Amherst  and  Belchertown 
Railroad, — Nathan  Patten.  It  was  enlarged  and  made  a  pub- 
lic-house by  S.  W.  Whitney,  who  was  succeeded  by  T.  T. 
Sisson,  the  present  proprietor,  about  the  year  1867-68. 

ALMSHOUSE. 

What  now  constitutes  the  "poor-farm"  of  the  town  of 
Amherst  was  purchased  in  1837,  and  contains  about  150  acres. 
The  cost  of  the  farm  and  the  buildings  since  erected  thereon 
amounts  to  nearly  $7000,  of  which  sum  all  but  $1000  was  paid 
by  the  "  United  States  Surplus  Revenue  Fund."  Expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  year  ending  March  1,  1878, 
$2254.47. 

There  was  distributed  in  the  town  during  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1878,  under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Oliver  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  as  follows  : 

To  140  widows,  $50  each   $7,000 

To  80  indigent  young  women,  $50  eacli   4,000 

111,000 

Under  other  provisions  of  that  will  there  are  now  127  indi- 
gent boys  and  53  girls  serving  terms  of  indenture. 

The  will  of  the  late  Whiting  Street,  of  Northampton,  gives 
the  town  of  Amherst  $6000,  as  a  permanent  fund  whose  income 
shall  be  used  "  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  worthy  poor 
.  .  .  who  shall  not  be  in  the  almshouse  nor  be  town  nor  city 
paupers." 

RAILROAD. 

The  New  London,  Willimantic  and  Palmer  Railroad  was 
opened  in  1850,  and  an  extension,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Amherst  and  Belchertown  Railroad,"  in  1853.  This  road, 
since  farther  extended,  traverses  the  town,  near  its  geograph- 


*  Juild,  p.  422, 
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ioal  centre,  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  touching- 
each  of  the  three  villages,  and  is  at  present  known  as  the  New 
London  Northern  Railway.  It  is  operated  under  lease  by  the 
Vermont  Central  Eailroad  Company. 

SOCIETIES. 

PACIFIC  LODGE  OF  FREE  AXD  ACCEPTED  MASOXS 

w:V5  chartered  June  8,  1801,  with  the  following  members: 
Phineas  Hubbard,  Eoswell  Field.  Edward  Ruggles,  Samuel 
Church.  Joseph  Willard.  Caleb  Hubbard,  Friend  Smith,  Eufus 
Field,  David  Stockbridge,  Cornelius  Wells,  John  Prentiss, 
"William  Mather,  and  Elijah  Allis.  The  charter  was  executed 
by  John  Boyle,  S.  G.  W.,  and  Isaac  Hurd,  J.  G.  W.,  and  at- 
tested by  John  Proctor,  Grand  Sec,  and  authorized  meetings 
••within  the  town  of  Sunderland."  Dec.  13,  1802,  permission 
was  granted  for  the  removal  of  the  lodge  to  the  town  of  Am- 
herst, and  again,  June  8,  1807,  to  the  town  of  Leverett.  A 
final  change  was  authorized  Sept.  8th,  of  the  latter  year, 
when  the  lodge  was  transferred  to  Amherst  again. 

"While  in  Sunderland  meetings  were  held  at  the  hotel  of 
Maj.  Caleb  Hubbard,  at  Plum-Trees.  Here,  it  seems,  the  first 
officers  were  chosen,  as  follows:  Phineas  Hubbard,  "W.  M.  ; 
Eoswell  Field,  S.  W. ;  Samuel  Church,  Jr.,  J.  W. ;  Caleb 
Hubbard,  Treas. ;  David  D.  Grey,  Sec.  ;  Eufus  Field,  S.  D. ; 
Beal  Crocker,  J.  D.  ;  Joseph  Watson,  S.  S. ;  Friend  Smith, 
J.  S.  ;  Ezra  "Winslow,  Tyler.  When  first  removed  to  Am- 
herst, the  lodge  met  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Calvin  Merrill, 
where  a  memorandum  made  upon  a  return  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  shows  that  "  the  lodge  was  constituted  and  oflicers  in- 
stalled in  public  Sept.  -5,  1804,  by  Solomon  Yose,  D.  D.  G.  M.  ; 
sermon  by  E.  W.  Bro.  Pond."  Another  return  in  the  follow- 
ing year  discloses  that  the  lodge  then  embraced  three  physi- 
cians, two  gentlemen  of  public  education,  two  merchants, 
four  innkeepers,  three  majors,  four  captains,  four  lieutenants, 
two  selectmen,  seven  joiners,  two  hatters,  two  saddlers,  one 
goldsmith,  two  shoemakers,  one  clothier,  one  cooper,  one 
paper-maker,  twenty  farmers,  one  coroner.  During  the  few 
months'  staj-  in  Leverett,  the  meetings  were  convened  at  the 
hotel  of  Lucius  Field,  and  after  the  last  removal  to  Amherst, 
"at  the  hotels  of  John  Baggs,  in  East  Street,  Eufus  Kellogg, 
at  the  '  City,'  and  last  at  Boltwood's  Hotel,  now  the  Amherst 
House." 

Because  of  the  Morgan  excitement,  the  lodge  suspended  and 
returned  its  charter,  and  was  not  revived  until  18G0,  when  a 
dispensation  was  issued  under  which  the  lodge  worked  one 
year.  After  the  long  interval  of  thirty-three  years,  only  a 
few  of  the  old  members  remained,  Eiley  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Seth  Fish,  alone  of  these,  joining  in  the  appeal  for  a  dispensa- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  furniture  of  the  old  lodge  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  On  the  24th  of  September,  1861,  Pacific  Lodge  was  again 
constituted,  its  hall  was  dedicated,  and  its  officers  installed." 
The  installation  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  Baptist 
church. 

The  regular  communications  of  this  lodge  are  held  at  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  on  each  Monday  evening  next  preceding  the  full 
moon  in  each  month.    Annual  elections  in  November. 

Inclusive  of  the  year  1875,  the  lodge  ha.?  received  over  350 
members  within  its  fold. 

Present  officers  :  O.  F.  Morse,  W.  M. ;  C.  W.  Adams,  S.W. ; 
Edward  A.  Thomas,  J.  W. ;  Henry  Holland,  Treas.  ;  E.  J. 
Wheaton,  Sec. ;  E.  D.  C.  Ingram,  S.  D.  ;  F.  F.  Adams,  J.  D.  ; 
J.  L.  Lovell,  Chaplain;  T.  W.  Sloan,  Marshal;  J.  H.  War- 
ner, S.  S. ;  E.  W.  Carpenter,  J.  S.  ;  Loren  L.  Ball,  J.  S.  ;  H. 
E.  Wheeler,  Organist;  Daniel  Currier,  Tyler ;  Lecturer,  D. 
H.  Bartlett ;  Auditing  Com.,  O.  G.  Couch,  Levi  Stockbridge, 
E.  D.  Bangs;  Visiting  Com.,  George  B.  Gallond,  Henry 
Holland,  Genrge  Field,  D.  A.  Horton,  Noah  Dickinson. 

Wkll-s  Lodge,  No.  140,  was  organized  about  the  year  1850, 
and  existed  about  ten  years,  when  it  wa«  discontinued. 


E.  M.  STANTON  POST,  36,  G.  A.  K., 

Department  of  Massachusetts,  was  formed  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Amherst  House,  Dec.  9,  1864,  the  charter  bearing  date 
Dec.  11,  two  days  later.  The  following  were  the  charter 
members :  A.  W.  Barrows,  W.  M.  Bassett,  Edmund  Bolt- 
wood,  D.  B.  N.  Fish,  B.  E.  Franklin,  T.  W.  Sloan,  T.  W. 
Lavake,  J.  L.  Skinner,  L.  J.  Winslow,  A.  H.  Daniels. 

Until  April  1,  1869,  the  meetings  of  the  post  were  held  in 
the  third  story  of  the  Amherst  House,  when  a  transfer  was 
made  to  rooms  in  "  Phcenix  Eow,"  which  had  been  remodeled 
for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^200.  These  rooms  were 
leased  for  five  years.  Here  the  post  remained  until  April  1, 
1875,  having  meantime  suffered  slightly  from  fire.  Again, 
having  hired  rooms  with  Amherst  Grange,  in  "  Union  Block," 
they  sufl'ered  loss  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building, 
March  13, 1876.  The  next  lodge  was  with  "  Amherst  Grange," 
in  rooms  prepared  for  their  use  in  the  second  story  of  the  car- 
penter-shop of  Harvey  White,  where,  pursued  again  by  the  fire- 
fiend,  the  post  lost  all  their  furniture  and  even  their  charter, 
Jan.  3,  1879.  Their  last  resort  is  the  police  court-room,  where 
they  hope  to  arrest  the  approach  of  the  destroyer. 

The  following  have  served  as  Commanders:  T.  W.  Sloan, 
Dec.  9,  1861,  to  Jan.  6,  1868,  and  for  the  year  1877;  L.  J. 
Winslow,  six  months;  C.  L.  Storrs,  six  months;  E.  Bolt- 
wood  and  J.  A.  Baker,  each  one  year;  J.  L.  Skinner,  1871, 
and  1873  to  1876;  H.  C.  Comins,  1872  and  1878;  Adjutants, 
J.  L.  Skinner,  three  years  ;  J.  J.  Young,  five  years.  Since 
the  organization,  D.  B.  N.  Fish  has  served  as  Post  Surgeon, 
except  for  the  year  1868-69,  when  A.  W.  Barrows  held  the 
office;  B.  E.  Franklin  has  been  Quartermaster  for  eight  years, 
from  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  Jan.  1,  1879. 

Whole  number  on  the  muster-roll,  95;  present  members,  30  ; 
eight  have  died  within  eleven  years. 

Rostei-  of  Officers  for  1879.— B.  E.  Franklin,  P.  C.  ;  L.  W. 
West,  S.  V.  C. ;  H.  C.  Eussell,  J.  Y.  C  ;  Edgar  G.  Thayer, 
Adj.  ;  J.  J.  Young,  Q.-M.  ;  George  Newell,  O.  D.  ;  D.  B.  N. 
Fish,  Surgeon  ;  J.  D.  Miller,  O.  G.  ;  L.  D.  Smith,  S.  M.  ;  P. 
D.  Hubbard,  Q-M.-S.  ;  W.  B.  Kimball,  Delegate  to  Depart- 
ment Convention ;  L.  W.  West,  Alternate. 

Eegular  meetings  are  held  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

THE  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 

was  originally  formed  as  the  "  Ornamental  Tree  Association," 
of  which  E.  B.  Hubbard  was  the  first  President,  Oliver  D. 
Hunt,  Secretary,  and  A.  E.  Henderson,  Treasurer.  In  1877 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  that  it  now  bears. 
The  objects  aimed  at  are  local  village  improvements,  such  as 
do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  customary  town  regu- 
lations. The  officers  are  E.  F.  Cook,  President ;  D.  W. 
Palmer,  B.  F.  Kendrick,  O.  G.  Couch,  Vice-Presidents;  H. 
M.  McCloud,  Secretary ;  O.  D.  Hunt,  Treasurer ;  W.  A. 
Dickinson,  0.  F.  Bigelow,  E.  P.  Crowell,  W.  L.  Montague, 

M.  N.  Spear,  Charles  Deuel,  L.  J.  Spear,  Mrs.   Cooper, 

Mrs.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lovell,  Miss  Laura 
Emerson,  Executive  Committee. 

THE  AMHERST  GRANGE,   PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 

has  been  in  existence  as  an  organization  for  several  years. 
The  grange  store,  established  by  a  number  of  stockholders  of 
the  grange,  was  opened  March  1,  1877.  The  following  are 
officers  of  the  grange:  Charles  S.  Smith,  Master;  William 
W.  Smith,  Overseer;  Levi  Stockbridge,  Lecturer;  H.  W. 
Cook,  Steward ;  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  Assistant  Steward ;  H. 
L.  Cowles,  Chaplain  ;  P.  D.  Spaulding,  Treas.  ;  E.  T.  Sabin, 
Sec;  H.  D.  Dana,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Smith,  Ceres; 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Sabin,  Pomona;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith,  Flora;  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Cook,  Lady  Assistant  Steward. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

Tliere  are  two  temperance  organizations  in  Amherst,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  "Temperance  Eeform  Club,"  George  W.  Newell, 
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•rrosidcnt.,  and  I).  II.  ItiirMf^ll,,  Sec  ;  ami  I.Ik^  "  I.iiiliivs'  (lliris- 
tiilii  Toiiiporaiico  Union,"  Mi-s.  I'.  II.  Wliitd,  l'i-(^sid(!]i(,,  and 
Mi.sH  Kate  M(MM-icU  and  M  r.s.  K.  \<].  Wiii:(:li!r,  Scc.s. 

'I'lIK    ICAST    IIAMI'SIIIKH    Ad  K 1 1 )  III/l'l  I  RAI,  KOCI  ICTY 

WHS  inc^oi'poniU'd  by  avA.  ajiprdvcd  May  1,  1 850,  coristituMn;;- 
"  AllVod  Baker,  Edward  Dickinson,  and  tlieir  associates  and 
successors,"  a  society  by  that  name,  "  for  tlio  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  the  meclianic  arts,"  and  authorizing  tlicm 
to  "hold  and  manage  real  estate  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
$15,000,"  and  j)orsonal  property  of  like  amount.  The  meeting 
for  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  act  and  for  organization  was 
held  Aug.  20,  1850,  at  which  Joseph  Smith,  of  Hadley,  pre- 
sided, and  Joseph  Colten,  of  Amherst,  officiated  as  secretary. 
By-laws  were  then  adopted  and  ofRcers  chosen,  as  follows : 
Alfred  Baker,  Amherst,  President ;  Luke  Sweetser,  Amherst, 
Joseph  Smith,  Hadley,  Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley,  Josiah 
B.  Woods,  Entield,  Horace  Henderson,  Sunderland,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  James  "W.  Boyden,  Amherst,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer ;  Edward  Dickinson,  Horace  Kellogg,  and  Willard 
M.  Kellogg,  Amherst,  Levi  Stockbridge,  Hadley,  William 
Thayer,  Belchertown,  Benjamin  Witt,  Granby,  Asa  L.  Pield, 
Leverett,  Executive  Committee. 

At  a  regular  meeting  held  the  same  day  it  was  voted  "to 
accept  the  pair  of  North  Devon  cattle  received  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Society;"  and  further  voted,  on  mo- 
tion of  Moses  B.  Green,  "  that  ladies  be  admitted  to  seats 
on  cattle-show  day." 

The  first  "show"  was  held  in  Amherst,  Oct.  30,  1850,  and 
was  an  inspiring  success  in  all  its  features.  The  records  re- 
veal that  "the  number  of  working-cattle  on  the  ground  at 
noon  was  six  hundred  and  thirty,  and  was  the  largest  display 
ever  made  in  this  part  of  the  State,"  and  that  "  the  artillery 
company  escorted  a  long  and  respectable  procession  to  the 
church,  where  Eev.  George  Cook  made  a  prayer  introductory 
to  the  excellent  address  of  Professor  Fowler."  The  dinner 
was  capital,  speeches  good,  and  "  the  presence  of  many  ladies 
gave  new  interest  to  the  occasion."  The  show  was  held  vipon 
the  "common"  and  the  satisfying  dinner  served  at  the  Am- 
herst House. 

This  society,  though  somewhat  local  in  its  organization, 
welcomes  all  localities  to  a  generous  competition  at  its  annual 
exhibitions.  The  present  otBcers  are  W.  L.  Warner,  Sunder- 
land, President;  Charles  S.  Smith,  Amherst,  Vice-President ; 
Moody  Harrington,  Amherst,  Secretarj' ;  E.  E.  Webster, 
Amherst,  Treasurer ;  E.  E.  Cook,  Amherst,  A.  W.  Stacy, 
Belchertown,  H.  C.  Comins,  Hadley,  E.  H.  Judd,  South  Had- 
ley, Asahel  Gates,  Pelham,  Executive  Committee ;  D.  W. 
Palmer,  Amherst,  Auditor. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Mr.  Judd  in  his  history  of  Hadley  says,  "  The  first  vote  of 
East  Hadley  relating  to  schools  was  March  13,  1749.  A  com- 
mittee was  to  hire  three  school-dames  for  three  or  four  months, 
in  the  summer  season,  to  teach  children  to  read.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  private  schools  before  1749,  and  some  boys  were 
sent  to  the  Hopkins  school.  Samuel  Mighill,  an  old  school- 
master, resided  in  East  Hadley  in  1739.  In  1753  there  were  to 
be  three  schools  in  the  precinct, — in  the  north,  middle,  and 
south  parts.  The  schools  were  long  kept  in  private  rooms. 
The  first  vote  to  build  school-houses  was  in  1761,  and  they 
could  not  agree  where  to  set  them.  In  1764  the  precinct  voted 
to  build  four  school-houses,  named  north,  south,  west-middle, 
and  east-middle.    One  was  built  near  the  Hartling  Stake.* 

*  Mr.  Judd,  on  page  41.3,  makes  thi  s  note:  "  The  Hartling  Stake  was  noted  in 
East  Hadley,  and  is  several  times  mentioned.  '  The  records  state  in  1796  that  it 
stood  one  rod  east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Lieut.  Gideon  Parson's  house.  That 
liouse  was  where  Howe's  public-house  now  stands,*  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  common.  There  was  formerly  a  school-house  not  far  from  the  Hartling 
Stake,  and  a  pound."   Tlio  public-house  mentioned  is  now  the  "  Amherst  House." 


*  Written  about  1860. 


In  1780  thcr(!  worc!  to  be  six  schools,  and  each  was  to  bo  kept 
tliree  montlis.    I'hcre  were  six  districts  in  1809." 

In  regard  to  school-damcs,  he  adds,  "Females  taught  pri- 
vate schools,  but  were  not  often  employed  and  paid  by  towns 
]iri!vious  to  th(!  Kcivolution.  They  were  commonly  married 
women  oi'  cldiirly  maids,  and  rarely  young  women,  and  they 
taught  in  their  own  rooms.  Amherst  hired  school-danies  to 
teach  children  to  read,  and  perhaps  girls  to  sew,  in  1749  and 
1752." 

The  late  John  Dickinson,  born  in  1757,  said  that  "  females 
seldom  taught  a  public  school  in  Amherst  when  he  was  a 
young  man."  And  again,  "Oct.  27,  1766,  Josiah  Pierce,  the 
Hadley  schoolmaster,  began  to  teach  school  in  Amherst,  and 
he  taught  six  months  or  more  in  a  year  for  three  years,  half 
the  time  in  each  of  the  middle  school-houses,  which  were  then 
new.  His  pay  was  32.s.,  or  $5.33,  a  month  and  his  board.  In 
winter  evenings  he  kept  ciphering  schools  a  few  weeks  at  Is. 
an  evening.  In  cold  months  from  30  to  42  scholars  attended 
his  day  school  in  Amherst,  and  in  warm  months  from  15  to 
SO.  'His  family  resided  in  Hadley.  He  sometimes  preached  in 
vacant  pulpits  gratis,  or  at  18  or  20s.  a  Sabbath.  March  29, 
1769,  he  dismissed  the  school  for  want  of  wood.  Such  things 
happened  in  other  towns.  In  1769  he  lent  three  volumes  of 
Dryden  to  Ebenezer  Williams,  a  farmer  in  Amherst.  He 
probably  taught  Latin  if  any  desired,  and  in  1772,  Wm.  G. 
Ballantine  taught  Latin  and  English,  and  read  theology  with 
Mr.  Parsons."! 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Previous  to  1860  the  schools  of  Amherst  were  not  graded. 
Three,  called  North,  South,  and  Centre  High-Schools,  per- 
formed each  in  part  the  functions  of  the  more  modern  schools 
of  that  name.  In  the  year  named,  the  town,  after  some  years 
of  opposition  and  delay,  voted  to  "  grade  the  schools,  with  one 
high  school  at  the  centre,"  and  the  subordinate  schools  in 
various  localities  substantially  as  now,  1879. 

The  high-school  building,  now  standing  on  School  Street, 
was  erected  and  made  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1861, 
when  26  scholars  were  admitted.  J  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Storrs  was 
the  first  principal,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  1862.  He 
was  succeeded  by  C.  D.  Adams,  one  term  ;  J.  G.  Merrill,  until 
the  fall  of  1863  ;  E.  S.  Frisbie,  until  January,  1867 ;  C.  H. 
Parkhurst,  from  spring  term,  1867,  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  in  1869  ;  W.  J.  Holland  and  A.  H.  Buck,  each  one 
term  ;  Harvey  Porter,  until  the  fall  of  1870;  E.  C.  Winslow, 
until  the  close  of  winter  term,  1871 ;  J.  K.  Eichardson,  until 
spring,  1872  ;  Vincent  Moses,  three  weeks ;  H.  B.  Eichardson, 
one  year;  Arnold  N.  Heap,  spring,  1873,  one  year;  C.  H.  K. 
Sanderson,  two  years;  George  L.  Smith,  two  years.  Edward 
B.  Marsh  succeeded,  and  is  now  principal. 

Buildings  and  Dejiartments. — The  public  schools  consist  of 
eighteen  departments,  embraced  within  eleven  structures, 
some  of  which  are  large  and  substantial.  The  buildings  and 
departments  are  distributed  in  the  town  as  follows  :  High 
School,  School  Street,  a  large  and  elegant  brick  building, 
contains  the  high  and  first  and  second  grammar  grades  ; 
Amity  Street  School,  of  brick,  contains  first  and  second 
primary,  and  first  and  second  intermediate  grades  ;  East  Am- 
herst School,  on  East  Street,  is  of  wood,  and  has  one  primary 
and  one  intermediate  grade;  North  Grammar  School,  Lever- 
ett Street,  North  Amherst,  of  wood,  has  a  grammar  and  an 
intermediate  grade;  North  Primary,  West  Pleasant  Street, 
North  Amherst,  of  brick,  has  one  primary  grade,  and  accom- 
modations for  one  other;  City  Primary,  Northeast  Street, 
North  Amherst,  of  brick,  has  one  department ;  Mill  Valley 
School,  South  Pleasant  Street,  of  brick,  has  one  primary  and 
one  intermediate  grade;  South  Green  School,  on  South  Green 

t  See  Judd's  Hist,  pp.  421  and  426. 

I  All  interesting  liistorical  slu'tch  of  the  Amherst  liigh  school  was  road  before 
its  alumni  assiii  iiiticui  in  June,  1878,  by  Miss  M.  Ifi.  Harris.  Vide  Aniboi'st  Ti-am- 
cripl  of  July  2,  1878. 
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Street,  of  brick,  has  same  as  the  preceding  ;  South  Grammar 
School,  Green  Street,  Soutli  Amherst,  of  wood,  has  one 
grammar  department:  Southeast  School,  on  East  Street, 
South  Amherst,  of  wood,  has  one  primary  and  one  intermedi- 
ate department;  Southwest  School,  on  "West  Street,  South 
Amherst,  of  wood,  has  grades  like  the  preceding.  Whole 
number  of  pupils,  654.  Expenditures  for  school  purposes  for 
the  Tears  1877-78,  §9381.37,  of  which  the  sum  of  §6588.34 
was  for  teachers"  wages.  School  committee,  Eev.  Warren  H. 
Beaman  (Superintendent),  Henry  C.  Xash,  William  15. 
Graves. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Professor  H.  C.  Xash  has  a  select  private  school  for  young 
men  at  his  residence  on  Mount  Pleasant,  north  of  Amherst 
"centre."  This  residence  is  the  "central  edifice"'  of  the  once- 
renowned  ••  Mount  Pleasant  Classical  Institute,'"  so  famous  in 
the  school-days  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who,  with  hundreds 
of  others,  was  there  prepared  for  college.  The  long,  low 
wings,  formerly  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  central  building, 
have  disappeared. 

The  Misses  Howland  have  a  select  school  of  about  thirty 
scholars ;  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stearns,  widow  of  William  E. 
Stearns,  whose  splendid  gift  of  §30,000  secured  to  Amherst 
College  her  finest  edifice, — the  College  Church, — conducts  a 
small  select  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  at  her  residence, 
the  •■  President  s  House." 

LIBR.4.RIES. 

The  North  Amherst  Library  Association  was  formed  by  citi- 
zens of  North  Amherst,  March  17,  1809,  at  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  George  Eastman.  The  following  persons  were 
then  chosen  an  executive  committee:  George  E.  Atkins, 
George  Eastman,  James  B.  Koberts.  Subscriptions  were  at 
once  solicited,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  present  library 
of  641  volumes.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  number 
of  books  did  not  exceed  200. 

Though  not  at  first  a  free  library,  it  was  made  such  in  1876, 
when  it  was  reorganized  in  conformity  with  the  statute  which 
requires  that  all  libraries  receiving  aid  from  the  town  shall  be 
free  to  '•  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  "  The  following  officers 
were  chosen  by  the  new  organization,  and  still  continue  to 
serve  in  their  several  capacities,  having  been  each  year  re- 
elected: President,  Harrison  Ingram;  Vice-President,  Almon 
E.  Cowles  ;  Directors,  Harrison  Ingram,  George  E.  Atkins, 
Henry  W.  Haskins  ;  Treasurer,  Clerk,  and  Librarian,  Forrester 
P.  Ainsworth.  The  library  receives  annually  §100  from  the 
town. 

The  Amherst  Free  Lib  rari/  origmated  in  a  bookclub,  formed 
in  1872,  whose  members  contributed  their  individual  private 
coUectioiLS,  or  parts  thereof,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  librarj\  In  the 
spring  of  1873,  at  a  meeting  convened  at  the  house  of  Dr.  H. 
J.  Cate,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  club,  a  three  days'  fair 
was  determined  upon,  whose  proceeds  should,  with  whatever 
subscriptions  could  be  obtained,  form  a  book  fund.  The  fair, 
which  was  held  in  the  following  October,  netted  §640.  A 
meeting  was  then  called  and  the  present  association  formed,  in 
which  the  annual  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  §5,  and  life- 
memberships  at  §25.  A  small  association  at  East  Amherst,  pos- 
sessing about  200  volunteers,  was  absorbed  by  the  new  organ- 
ization, and  its  members  admitted  without  payment  of  the 
regular  fee.  The  library  then  contained,  including  recent 
purchases,  about  750  books.  The  ass.ociation  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  twenty  individ- 
uals to  give  yearly  §5  each  for  five  years.  In  addition,  the 
town  has  appropriated  annually  §200  for  this  library.  The 
number  of  books  ha.s  now  reached  nearly  1800.  The  annual 
expenses  are  about  §425. 

The  officers  are  E.  A.  Thomas,  President;  Levi  Stockbridge, 
Vice-President ;  H.  J.  Cate,  D.  B.  X.  Fish,  P.  E.  Irish,  L.  H. 
Allen,  J.  A.  Rawson,  E.  P.  Crowell,  O.  G.  Couch,  H.  H. 
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Goodell,  O.  F.  Bigelow,  Managers  ;  S.  C.  Carter,  J.  L.  Lovell, 
Auditors;  O.  G.  Couch,  Secretary;  J.  A.  liawson.  Treasurer. 

The  college  library  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  college. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

This  celebrated  educational  institution  is  an  outgrowth  from 
Amherst  Academy,  whose  origin  and  opening  were  synchro- 
nous with  the  events  of  the  last  Avar  with  England  ;  but  it 
was  indirectly  the  result  of  the  high  moral  and  intellectual 
aspirations  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the 
colony. 

Fourteen  years  prior  to  the  Revolution — Jan.  20,  1762 — a 
portion  of  the  people  of  Hampshire  County  memorialized  the 
General  Court,  saying  "that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
people  of  this  county  of  Hampshire,  and  places  adjacent,  dis- 
posed to  promote  learning,  and  by  reason  of  their  great  dis- 
tance from  the  colleges  and  the  great  expense  of  their  education 
there,  many  of  good  natural  genius  are  prevented  a  liberal 
education,  and  a  large  country  filling  up  at  the  northwest  of 
them,  which  will  send  a  great  number  of  men  of  letters." 
"  They  therefore  pray  for  an  act  of  the  government  constitu- 
ting a  corporation  with  power  to  receive  monies  and  improve 
them  for  setting  up  a  seminary  for  learning,  and  that  a  charter 
may  be  granted  to  the  corporation  for  the  said  seminary,  en- 
dowing it  with  power  to  manage  all  the  afl'airs  relative  to  the 
same,  and  confer  the  honors  of  learning  upon  the  students  of 
the  same  qualified  therefor." 

This  effort,  though  meeting  with  some  encouragement  and 
the  favor  of  Gov.  Bernard,*  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Harvard  College,  who  took  immediate,  earnest  steps 
to  prevent  the  founding  of  "a  college  or  collegiate  school  in 
Hampshire  County,  by  charter  from  home  (England)  or  else- 
where." This  and  kindred  opposition,  together  with  the  prc- 
Eevolutionary  agitations  which  soon  followed,  defeated  the 
movement. 

While  the  people  of  W^estern  Massachusetts  deemed  the 
founding  of  a  collegiate  institution  somewhere  within  their 
borders  a  necessity,  they  were  not  agreed  upon  the  question 
of  location.  Among  the  competitors  of  Amherst  in  this  mat- 
ter, Northampton  seems  to  have  been  the  most  formidable. 
The  claim  of  the  former  was  subsequently  strengthened  by 
the  action  of  the  Franklin  County  Association  of  ministers, 
who,  having  convened  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Pack- 
ard, at  Shelburne,  May  10,  1815,  resolved  that  "knowledge 
and  virtue  might  be  greatly  subserved  by  a  literary  institu- 
tion situated  hi  that  important  section  of  the  commonwealth," 
— Hampshire  County  ;  and  further,  that  Arriherst  was  the 
"  most  eligible  place  for  locating  it. "f  Such  influential  en- 
dorsement, from  a  foreign  source,  did  much  to  disarm  the 
opposition  to  a  location  at  Amherst ;  but  the  projectors  of  the 
college  were  destined  to  see  another  and  loss  ambitious  insti- 
tution in  some  measure  anticipate  their  action,  and  eventually 
prove  the  stepping-stone  to  full  success.  This  was  the  Am- 
herst Academy.  It  was  opened  in  1814  and  dedicated  in  1815. 
Because  of  "opposition  in  Amherst  and  in  the  neighboring 
towns,"  arising  in  part  from  local  differences  and  religious 
prejudice,  the  charter  was  delayed  until  1816.  Samuel  Fowler 
Dickinson  and  Hezekiah  Wright  Strong  were  active  agents  in 
establishing  the  academy,  as  afterward  the  college.  Other 


*  At  the  instance  of  Gov.  Bernard  a  charter  was  prepared,  Yeh.  27, 1762,  in- 
corporating Israel  Williams  and  eleven  others  "  a  body  politic  by  the  name  of 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College."  This  college  was  to  be  in 
Northampton,  Hadley,  or  Hatfield,  and  in  the  latter  place  a  building  was  in  fact 
erected,  which  was  called  "  Queen's  College,"  and  was  described  by  those  who 
remembered  it  as  an  "  old  gambrel-roofed  school-house." 

f  Besides  Mr.  Packard,  the  following  ministers  were  present :  Samuel  Tag- 
gart,  .Josiah  Spaulding,  Jonathan  Grout,  Joseph  Field,  Thomas  A.  Wood,  Moses 
Miller,  Alvan  Sanderson,  and  Josiah  W.  Cannon.  Among  other  early  efficient 
friends  of  Amherst  who  resided  in  Franklin  County  were  Rev.  James  Taylor,  of 
Sunderland;  Col.  Rufus  Graves,  Nathaniel  Smith,  and  Dea.  Elish  Billings,  of 
Conway. 
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citi/.ciis  ol'  A  iiilicrsi,  n|i|irni'  upori  l  lir  ImrKir-i'dll  iii'  licljicrs  in 
tlu!  tiiiuis  dl'  ndvcirKily  iiiul  ol'  i^'ospcriiy  lliroiig'h  which  tho 
lU'iulciiiy  mid  th(^  colli'n'C!  passed.  Dr.  Diivid  Pnrsoiis— tho 
sccdiid  |iiis|(:r  111'  IIm^  orii^iiiiil  church,  roriiicd  in  1789 — fijiivc 
1h(^  hiiid  lor  lilt!  academy  l)uildiiij;',  anil  liecamo  tho  first  [)rcsi- 
ident  of  its  hoard  of  trustees.  Tlie  following  wore  the  original 
trustees  :  David  Parsons,  Nathan  Perkins,  Samuel  F.  Dicl<- 
inson,  Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  Noah  Wehster,  John  Wood- 
bridge,  James  Taylor,  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Josiah  IJwiglit, 
llufus  Graves,  "Winthrop  Bailey,  Experience  Porter,  and 
Elijah  Gridley. 

A  grant  was  made  by  the  State  to  the  academy  of  half  a 
townshij)  of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  upon  condition  that 
the  town  of  Amherst  should  raise  $3000. 

Female  students  were  admitted  to  this  institution  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  instructors  were,  in  the  main, 
able,  and  placed  the  academy  on  a  par  with,  if  not  in  advance 
of,  the  other  academies  of  New  England. 

Dr.  Parsons,  Noah  "Webster,  and  Dr.  Packard,  with  other 
prominent  citizens,  were  often  present  at  the  regular  public 
exercises.  It  is  written  that  "  once  a  year,  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  term  in  October,  the  old  meeting-house  was  fitted  up  with 
a  stage,  and,  strange  to  tell,  in  the  staid  town  of  Amherst, 
where  dancing  was  tabooed  and  cards  never  dare  show  them- 
selves, reverend  divines  went  with  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
all  classes  of  their  people  to  the  house  of  God  to  witness  a 
theatrical  exhibition." 

Other  influences  combined  to  place  this  institution  in  the 
front  rank  of  academies, — chief  among  which  were  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  living,  and  the  intimate,  kindly  rela- 
tions existing  between  citizens  and  students.  The  same  pleas- 
ant relations  continued  after  the  founding  of  the  college,  and 
in  considerable  measure  still  exist. 

The  number  of  students  at  its  most  flourishing  period  was 
about  180,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  females.  Here,  in 
1821,  Mary  Lyon,  who  became  the  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  pursued  her  studies.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
female  department,  at  or  about  the  year  1825,  when  the  char- 
ter was  granted  to  Amherst  College  and  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  ceased  to  be  trustees  of  that  institution,  the  academy 
entered  on  what  is  termed  a  "second  period,"  and  became 
chiefly  a  preparatory  school. 

The  establishment  of  new  schools  in  other  places  and  the 
quickening  of  many  already  founded  subsequently  caused  the 
decline  of  Amherst,  in  common  with  other  unendowed  acad- 
emies, by  robbing  it  of  non-resident  patronage,  and  it  was 
finally  superseded  by  the  present  high  school. 

The  able  historian  of  Amherst  College,  after  indulging  in 
a  pleasant  retrospect  concerning  the  old  academy  building, 
says:  "This  venerable  and  sacred  edifice  was  taken  down  in 
the  summer  of  1868  to  make  way  for  the  grammar-school, 
west  of  the  hotel*  which  now  occupies  the  site.  Amherst 
Academy  did  a  great  and  good  work  in  and  of  itself,  for  which 
many  who  were  educated  there,  and  not  a  few  who  were  spirit- 
ually 'born  there,'  will  bless  God  forever.  But  the  best  work 
which  it  did,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  perpetuate  its  mem- 
ory and  its  influence,  was  the  founding  of  Amherst  College."! 

The  principal  male  teachers  during  the  first  period,  in  their 
order,  were :  Francis  Bascom,  Joseph  Estabrook,  John  L. 
Parkhurst,  Gerard  Hallock,  Zenas  Clapp,  David  Green,  and 
Ebenezer  S.  Snell.  Lady  teachers  :  Lucy  Douglas,  afterward 
Mrs.  James  Fowler,  of  Westfield  ;  Orra  White,  afterward  Mrs. 
Dr.  Hitchcock  ;  Mary  Ann  Field,  afterward  Mrs.  Henry  Mer- 
rill ;  Sarah  S.  Strong,  daughter  of  H.  W.  Strong,  who  became 
Mrs.  McConihe,  of  Troy  ;  and  Hannah  Shepard,  sister  of  Prof. 
Shepard,  afterward  Mrs.  Judge  Terry,  of  Hartford.  During 

*  The  Amhorist  Ilouee. 

f  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler's  "  History  of  Amherst  CoUogo,"  which  has  been  freely 
consulted  for  the  present  sketch.  Those  wishing  a  more  minute  Iiistory  of  tho 
academy  and  college  are  referred  to  its  genial,  ample  pages. 


the  seeonil  pei-iod,  h^lijali  I'aine,  Solomon  Maxwell,  Stoi'y 
Heijard,  liohert  K.  Pattison,  William  P.  J'aine,  William 
Thompson,  Simeon  C(dton,  William  S.  Tyler,  Evangelinus 
SophoeloH,  Ebenezer  JSurgess,  George  (3.  Partridge,  Nathan 
(iaie,  and  Lyman  (JoU^man  were;  among  tho  [irincipal  or  assist- 
ant feacli(!rs. 

C'llAltrrY    KlJNl)   AND  COT.M'XJU. 

The  Franklin  County  Association,  previously  mentiont^d, 
having  directed  the  public  attention  toward  the  founding  of 
a  college  at  Amherst,  did  not  appear  again  as  such  in  the 
steps  subsequently  taken.  The  "  Charity  Fund,"  which  ulti- 
mately proved  the  immediate  basis  of  the  college,  and  was 
aptly  termed  its  "  sheet-anchor,"  originated  in  a  movement  by 
the  trustees  of  the  academy  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  that 
institution  by  securing  a  fund  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  "indigent  young  men  of  promising  talents  and  hopeful 
piety,  who  shall  manifest  a  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion with  a  sole  view  to  the  Christian  ministry." 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  raise  the  fund,  they  reported  that  "  the  establishment 
of  a  single  professorship,"  as  contemplated,  "is  too  limited 
an  object  to  induce  men  to  subscribe."  They  recommended 
the  founding  of  a  sepm-ate  institution,  of  a  Idgher  grade,  but 
with  the  same  object, — the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry, — and  framed  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the 
raising  and  management  of  a  charity  fund.  This  was  ap- 
proved by  the  trustees,  but  more  than  this  was  needed,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  the  favor  and  support  of  Christian 
brethren  generally.  To  secure  these,  the  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  convocation,  duly  appointed,  embracing  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  clergy  and  lay  delegates  from 
the  nearer  counties,  held  in  the  church  of  the  west  parish  of 
Amherst,  Sept.  29,  1818.  While  for  a  time  the  location  of  the 
proposed  institution  at  Amherst  was  warmly  opposed,  the 
delegates  seem  to  have  been  finally  convinced  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  that  place  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Samuel  F. 
Dickinson  and  George  Grinnell,  Jr.,  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention. This  body  thereupon  not  only  approved  of  the 
"  Charitable  Institution,"  but  recommended  the  establishment 
also  of  a  college,  to  be  connected  therewith,  "possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  other  colleges  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  such  preparations  and  arrangements  be  made  as  will  ac- 
commodate students  at  the  institution  as  soon  as  possible." 

Thus  supported,  the  trustees  made  quick  work  in  raising  the 
fund,  and  by  the  following  July  had  secured  subscriptions 
amounting  in  money  and  other  property  to  $51,404. 

At  this  period,  the  question  concerning  the  removal  of  Wil- 
liams College  to  some  more  favorable  situation — a  subject 
seriously  debated  at  intervals  since  1815 — was  again  actively 
pressed  by  the  friends  of  that  institution.  This  fact  caused  the 
trustees  of  the  Amherst  Institution  to  delay  further  action  until 
the  question  of  removal  should  be  settled.  They  appointed 
a  committee,  Oct.  26, 1818,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  Fiske,  Noah 
Webster,  and  Nathaniel  Smith,  to  confer  with  the  authorities 
of  Williams  College.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  by 
Williams  College  of  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  "to 
visit  the  towns  of  Hampshire  County,  and  determine  the  place 
to  which  the  college  shall  be  removed,  the  trustees  pledging 
themselves  to  abide  by  their  decision,  provided  the  requisite 
sum  be  raised."  The  claims  of  Amherst  were  presented  be- 
fore this  committee  by  Noah  Webster,  John  Fiske,  Kev.  Ed- 
wards Whipple,  Rev..  Joshua  Crosby,  and  Nathaniel  Smith, 
a  body  duly  constituted  for  the  purpose.  Their  eflforts  did  not 
avail.  The  committee  were  "  unanimous  in  naming  North- 
ampton as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  institution;"  but 
upon  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  Legislature  for  permission 
to  remove  the  college  to  that  place,  it  was  determined  that  the 
step  was  "  neither  lawful  nor  expedient,"  and  so  the  project 
failed. 

Thus  much  of  this  episode  in  the  history  of  Amherst  College 


rhoto.  hy  I.uTeU,  Amherst. 


Samtel  Ci'TTS  Carter,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  March  9,  1S03,  and  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  Cutis  Carter.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Edward 
Holyoke,  D.D.,  a  former  president  of  Harvard  College.  His  father 
was  a  prominent  merchant  and  importer  of  Newburyport  previous 
to  the  great  fire  of  ISll,  bv  which,  and  by  losses  at  sea,  and  by  the 
French  spoliations  about  the  same  time,  he  was  reduced  from  wealth 
to  a  small  competence.  This  was  an  important  crisis  to  young  Car- 
ter, and  forced  him  to  forego  his  hopes  of  a  higher  and  easier  walk 
in  life  and  adopt  one  of  toil.  To  the  end  that  he  might  do  so  profit- 
ably as  well  as  honorably  he  chose  to  learn  a  trade,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose entered  the  establishment  of  Jonathan  Leavitt,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  where  he  undertook  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  book- 
binding. Serving  five  years  as  an  apprentice,  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood independent  of  the  chances  of  trade  or  fortune  so  far  as  the 
means  to  secure  an  honest  livelihood  were  concerned.  Before  going 
to  Andover  he  was  engaged  in  the  book-store  of  Charles  Whipple,  in 
his  native  town,  and  in  the  extensive  publishing  house  of  Wells  & 
Lilley,  Boston.  Book-making  seems  to  have  been  his  natural  calling, 
for  he  wa.-  engaged  in  some  department  of  that  pursuit  from  the 
time  he  commenced  until  his  retirement  from  active  business.  In 
September,  lS2.j,  Mr.  Carter  settled  in  Amherst,  and  at  once  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  John  S.  Adams,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Carter  <fe  Adams,  and  established  a  book-store,  printing-ofliee,  and 
bindery.  The  first  volume  published  was  an  octavo  of  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  sermon.-,  by  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  a  former 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  This  work  was  followed 
by  several  volumes  of  Scott's  novels  (Waverley)  for  a  Boston  firm.  In 
June,  1826.  they  commenced  the  publication  of  an  octavo  serial 
called  The  Chemint,  with  Prof.  John  R.  Cotting  as  editor.  In 
December,  1S26,  they  started  the  first  newspaper  in  Amherst,  the 
A'cic  Eii'jlnuil  Inquirer,  with  Hon.  Osmyn  Baker  as  editor.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Carter  dissolved  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Adams.  During  this 
year  he  organized  an  engine  company  in  Amherst,  being  mainly 
instrumental  in  raising  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  engine. 
He  was  connected  with  the  company  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
was  foreman  for  a  long  time.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  librarian  and 
treasurer  of  the  Amherst  Lyceum,  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  West  Amherst  Temperance  Union,  which  ofiices  he  held  twelve 
years.  It  wa.=  while  in  his  position  in  the  temperance  society  that 
he  was  instructed  to  collect  statistics  touching  upon  intemperance 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  society.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the  work, 
as  exhibited  in  the  extract  we  give  from  the  records,  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  be  did  everything  intrusted  to  him. 
The  record  says  that  during  the  year  1 827  eighty  hogsheads  of  ardent 
«pirit.=  were  sold,  V^iesides  what  was  retailed  in  six  taverns,  making  a 
fair  estimate  of  one  hundred  hogsheads  sold  during  the  year,  besides 
about  two  hundred  barrels  of  cider.  It  was  reported  that  there  were 
forty-eight  drunkards  in  town,  and  twenty-three  widows  who  were 
made  so  by  rum.  Deaths  forty-five,  one-ninth  of  which  were  directly 
traceable  to  intemperance.  Three-fourths  of  the  pauperism  were  also 
traced  to  the  same  cause.  Five  crimes  were  committed,  and  five 
liceri.ses  to  sell  liquors  were  issued.  On  the  first  night  of  meeting 
only  t<in  names  were  obtained,  but  in  eight  years  no  less  than  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-three  names  were  added,  a  large  majority  of 
■whom  remained  faithful. 

In  1829  be  wa.«  appointed  librarian  of  the  AVest  Parish  Sunday- 


school,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  directly  connected  with  that 
school,  either  as  scholar,  librarian,  teacher,  or  superintendent,  a  fact 
which  speaks  more  for  him  than  could  columns  from  our  pen.  His 
connection  wiih  the  church  and  the  parish  is  quite  as  remarkable,  he 
having  held  the  positions  of  clerk  and  treasurer,  and  served  as  one  of 
the  parish  committee.  He  is  now  one  of  the  trustees  and  also  treas- 
urer of  the  jiarish  sinking  fund.  By  referring  to  the  town  records  we 
find  how  honorable  has  been  his  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
village.  In  1837-39  he  was  one  of  the  prudential  school  committee. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  town  agent  to  receive  and  loan  all  the 
money  received  from  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States.  In  1841 
and  1842  he  was  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  herj  again 
he  made  bis  mark,  being  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  what  is  now 
known  as  the  registration  law.  This  selection  was  a  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability,  and  made  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  for  three 
years  before  he  had  made  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  a  matter  of  investigation.  Finally,  in  connection  with  Judge 
Gr.  F.  Bigelow,  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 
Of  its  inestimable  value  to  our  town  and  city  records  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  and  its  authorship  is  an  honor  he  may  proudly  wear. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  held  the  oflice  nine  years. 
There  are  many  who  remember  distinctly  the  outburst  of  feeling 
caused  by  his  removal,  coming  as  it  did  from  men  of  all  parties,  his 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  courteous  manner  having  won  to  his  defense 
many  who  differed  from  him  in  politics.  Mr.  Carter's  contributions 
to  the  press  have  been  frequent  and  valuable,  his  statistics  on  educa- 
tional and  farm  matters  being  standard  authority.  But  his  greatest 
work  has  been  in  the  position  of  town  clerk  and  treasurer,  which 
oflice  he  has  filled  for  thirty-two  years,  during  whicli  time  he  has  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  $1,300,000.  He  has  kept  statistics  of  the  schools 
that  are  interesting,  and  as  zealously  guarded  their  welfare  and  success 
as  it  was  i)Ossiljle  for  man  to  do.  Another  work  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted over  a  year's  time  was  the  preparation  of  the  descriptive  list  of 
the  soldiers  of  Amherst  in  the  late  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  perfect,  every  man's  name,  age,  occupation,  date  of  enlistment, 
battles  in  which  he  or  his  regiment  or  company  was  engaged,  pro- 
motion, and  final  "  muster  out"  or  other  discharge,  being  accurately 
arranged,  the  whole  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  a  work  for  ea?^y 
reference  in  all  time  to  come,  and  he  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  his  labors  and  untiring  research.  Nor  did  his  work  for  the 
soldiers  end  there.  His  pleasant  face  and  kindly  word,  as  he  min- 
istered to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  "sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  brave,"  made  the  small  amount  be  was  commissioned  to  deal  out 
to  each  seem  the  more  that  it  was  delivered  bj'  a  cheerful  giver.  In 
I860  the  Amherst  Savings-Bank  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Carter  be- 
came its  treasurer,  which  office  he  still  holds,  discharging  this  as  well 
as  all  other  trusts  with  the  same  unvarying  fidelity.  Mr.  Carter  was 
married  in  1826  to  Miss  Matilda  Aycrs,  of  Haverhill,  and  after  her 
decease  to  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  1835.  Mr.  Carter's 
five  children  all  died  in  their  infancy  or  early  youth.  Although  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  his  step  is  as  firm  and  quick  as 
most  men  at  fifty,  and  his  appearance  indicates  that  he  may  be  spared 
many  years.  It  is  perhaps  nee.dless  to  say  that  he  owes  his  long  life 
and  perfect  health  to  his  strictly  temperate  habits.  He  never  used 
tobacco  or  spirits  in  any  form.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  Am- 
herst is  more  honored  or  respected,  or  would  be  missed  more,  than 
Samuel  C.  Carter.    He  has  built  his  own  monument,  and  built  it  well. 


ORKN  WILMAMS. 


OilKN  Wilil-iA.MS  was  born 
in  Ainlici'st,  I  liiinjKsIiire  Co., 
Sept.  H),  I  SI  2,  MOD  of  Justus 
and  Siirali  (Warner)  Williani.s. 
His  f;raiuliiitluM-,  .lust us  Wil- 
liams, was  out!  of  tlu!  early  set- 
tlers of  Anilun'st.  lie  liad  six 
sons  and  two  danj:lit(!rs.  Three 
of  the  sons  and  the  two  dauj^liters, 
the  latter  wives  of  J)r.  William 
Sellen  and  Isaae  Rohhius,  settled 
in  Amherst.  Justus  Williams, 
his  father,  was  born  in  Amherst, 
April  7,  17t)();  married,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  Sarah  Warner,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Cole- 
man) Warner,  by  whom  he  had 
children  as  follows :  Zebadiah, 
born  Dec.  27,  1800,  who  died 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  date  nof 
known.  Jonathan,  born  Sept. 
3,  1802  ;  married,  removed  to 
California,  and  died  there.  Mary 
Ann,  born  July  5,  1805;  died 
in  Amherst,  of  consumption. 
Oren  and  Onam,  twins,  born 
Sept.  16,  1812.  Onam  died  in 
infancy.  Onam  (second),  born 
Aug.  3, 1824;  died  in  Lamoille, 
111.,  June  1,  1878.  The  father 
died  in  1824  ;  the  mother,  Dec. 
29,  1838.  Both  are  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  South  Am- 
herst. 


Mr.  Williams  from  an  early 
age  wa«  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  His  opportu  .ities  for 
education  were  quite  limited, 
being  confitied  to  the  district 
school,  and  one  term  at  Amherst 
Academy.  He  was  married, 
May  29,  183G,  to  Eliza  J.  Howe, 
daughter  of  Sylvarius  and  Sukey 
Howe.  Mrs.  Williams  was  born 
in  Enfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  17,1812. 
They  have  no  children.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  home- 
stead and  tliree  acres  of  land, 
which  constituted  his  start  in 
life.  By  indefatigable  industry 
and  strict  economy  he  was  en- 
abled to  add  to  the  original  three 
acres  nearly  fifty  more.  In  1841 
he  exchanged  the  place  now 
known  as  the  Wellington  farm 
for  the  home  and  farm  of  Deacon 
Nathaniel  C.  Dickinson,  border- 
ing "  Fiddler's  Green,"  South 
Amherst.  To  the  original  one 
hundred  acres  constituting  the 
farm  he  has  added  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Hepublican. 
Both  himself  and  Mrs.  Williams 
have  for  many  years  been  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Amherst  Con- 
gregational Church. 
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is  given  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  show  the  difficulties  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  her  days  of  incubation,  and  because 
the  questions  involved  aroused  the  people  of  the  "Connecti- 
cut Talley"'and  of  Western  Massachusetts  in  scarcely  less  de- 
gree than  those  graver  ones  which,  nearl\-  a  half-century  be- 
fore, had  precipitated  the  Eevolution.  The  later  combat,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  words,  not  swords. 

At  the  time  of  this  agitation  Dr.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore  was 
president  of  Williams  College,  and  in  all  honorable  ways 
favored  its  removal  to  some  more  promising  situation.  The 
same  is  true  of  Eev.  Theophilus  Packard,  then  one  of  the 
trustees  of  that  college. 

First  College  Building. — The  field  was  thus  made  clear  for 
action,  and  on  the  loth  of  March,  1820,  the  trustees  of  Am- 
herst Academy  took  appropriate  steps  to  secure  and  augment 
the  Charity  Fund,  and  "erect  the  necessary  buildings." 

Although  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  voluntary-  contri- 
butions of  material  and  labor,*  the  work  progressed  like  magic, 
and  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  college  edifice  in  Amherst  was 
laid  by  Dr.  David  Parsons,  the  president  of  the  board,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1820.  On  that  occasion  Noah  Webster  de- 
livered an  address,  and  Eev.  Daniel  A.  Clark  a  sermon. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy  and  of  the  fund  at  this  time 
were  Eev.  David  Parsons,  President ;  Noah  Webster,  Vice- 
President  ;  Eevs.  James  Taylor,  Joshua  Crosby,  Daniel  Clark, 
Nathaniel  Smith,  Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  and  Eufus  Graves. 
Dr.  Parsons  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  of  the  day, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Noah  Webster. 

The  act  relating  to  the  Charity  Fund  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  board  of  '-overseers  of  the  fund.''  The  first  board 
was  chosen  by  the  subscribers  on  the  daj-  the  corner-stone  was 
laid,  viz.:  Henry  Gray,  of  Boston;  -Gen.  Salem  Towns,  Jr., 
of  Charlton;  Eev.  Theophilus  Packard,  of  Shelburne ;  Eev. 
Thomas  Snell,  of  North  Brookfield ;  Eev.  Luther  Sheldon,  of 
Easton;  Eev.  Heman  Humphrey,  of  Pittsfield;  and  H.  Wright 
.Strong,  of  Amherst. 

Ninety  days  after  these  events  the  roof-timbers  were  put  in 
jjlace,  and  before  the  end  of  September,  1821,  the  building  was 
finished  and  a  large  fjart  of  the  rooms  had  received  their  furni- 
ture. This  structure  was  of  brick,  was  four  stories  high,  and 
in  size  30  by  100  feet.  It  was  erected  on  land  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  by  Col.  Elijah  Dickinson,  and  which  contained  "nine 
acres,  more  or  less,"  as  conveyed,  Nov.  22,  1820,  by  his 
widow,  Jerusha,  and  his  son,  Moses,  to  the  trustees  of  the 
college.  This  land  contains  all  the  earliest  buildings,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  college  grounds.  The  college  well  was  dug 
during  the  progress  of  the  building. 

Fimt  President. — By  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees,  May 
8.  1821,  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  "Charity  Institution,"  which  office  included  that  of 
professor  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  Moore,  at 
the  time  president  of  Williams  College,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, June  12,  1821,  signified  his  previous  intention  to  resign 
that  office,  and  says, — 

"  In  my  opinion  no  subject  has  higher  claims  on  the  charity 
and  benevolent  eflTorts  of  the  Christian  community  than  the 
education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Their 
classical  education  should  be  thorough,  and  I  should  be  wholly 
averse  to  becoming  united  with  any  institution  which  proposes 
to  give  a  classical  education  inferior  to  that  given  in  any  of  the 
colleges  of  New  England.  On  this  subject  I  am  assured  your 
opinion  Ls  the  same  as  my  own,  and  that  you  are  determined 
that  the  course  of  study  in  the  institution  to  which  you  have 
invited  me  shall  not  be  inferior  to  that  in  the  colleges  of  New 


*  Pr.jf.  Tyler  records  tfiat  one  afternoon  the  lime  gave  out,  and  the  workmen, 
who  were  aU^ut  t/j  pack  their  kitH  and  leave,  were  persuaded  to  delay  till  morn- 
ing. Tliat  night  "  a  irtrange  team  was  seen  coming  througli  the  village  from  the 
north.  It  prove-l  to  be  a  wagon  loaded  with  lime,  sent  wme  twenty-five  miles 
hy  a  man  not  a  subacritjer,  hut  a  friend  of  the  cause,"  and  who  knew  nothing 
ct  the  emergency.   It  was  easy  to  bel^ev^  the  aid  providential. 


England.  I  am  also  assured  that  yovi  will  make  provision  for 
the  admission  of  those  who  are  not  indigent  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  classical  education  in  the  institution." 

The  boardf  were  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  this  let- 
ter, and  gave  public  notice  that  "young  men  who  expect 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education  will  be  admitted  into 
the  collegiate  institution  on  terms  essentially  the  same  as  those 
prescribed  for  admission  into  other  colleges  in  New  England." 

Inauguration  and  Dedication. — President  Moore  was  in- 
augurated and  the  college  edifice  dedicated  Sept.  8,  1821,  the 
ceremony  taking  place  in  the  parish  church,  Noah  Webster 
presiding.  On  this  occasion  the  prayer  of  dedication  was 
made  by  Eev.  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Enfield,  a  sermon  preached  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Leland,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Professors  Olds 
and  Estabrook  formally  inducted  into  their  positions, — the 
former  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
the  latter  as  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
The  concluding  prayer  was  made  by  Eev.  Mr.  Snell,  of  North 
Brookfield.  The  daj''s  exercises  were  fini.-^hed  with  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  president's  house. J 

On  the  day  following,  the  19th,  "  the  college  was  opened 
and  organized  by  the  examination  and  admission  of  forty- 
seven  students,  some  into  each  of  the  four  regular  classes." 

The  senior  class  had  two  members, — Pindar  Field^  and 
Ebenezer  S.  Snell  (subsequently  professor), — who  roomed  to- 
gether "in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fourth  story"  of  the 
college,  and  there  received  daily  instruction  from  President 
Moore. 

During  Dr.  Moore's  administration  the  president's  house 
was  completed,  the  present  North  College  erected,  the  first 
lectures  in  chemistry  given,  by  Colonel  Eufus  Graves,  and 
others  afterward  in  the  North  College  by  Prof.  Amos  Eaton  ; 
the  first  catalogue  published  March,  1822,  the  Alexandrian 
and  Athenian  Literary  Society  formed  and  their  library  es- 
tablished, and  the  first  revival  of  religion  enjoyed.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  first  commencement  exercises,  when  Senior  Snell 
delivered  a  salutatory  in  Latin  and  Senior  Field  an  oration  in 
English. II  The  juniors,  six  in  number,  generally  supplied 
the  remainder  of  the  exercises.  Gerard  Halloek,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  academy,  delivered  a  poem. 

The  following  at  this  period  constituted  the  faculty :  Eev. 
Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  ;  Eev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy;  Joseph  Estabrook,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Languages  and  Librarian ;  Eev.  Jonas  King, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature;  and  Lucius  Field, 
A.B.,  Tutor.    Prof.  King  was  never  installed. 

Until  the  college  was  duly  chartered,  graduates  received 
testimonials  in  Latin  that  they  had  completed  the  usual  col- 
lege course.    All  such  afterward  received  the  degree  of  A.B. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  which  occurred  June  29,  1823, 
after  a  short  illness,  spread  such  a  gloom  over  the  brightening 
prospects  of  the  college  that  the  senior  class,  then  nearing 
graduation,  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  remain.  Dr. 
Moore  was  born  Nov.  20,  1770. 

Eev.  Heman  Humphrey  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
was  installed  Oct.  15,  1823.  In  spite  of  much  bitter  opposi- 
tion, similar  to  that  encountered  by  "Queen's  College,"  the 
institution  made  marked  advance  during  his  incumbency. 
Largely  through  his  efforts,  after  repeated  applications  to  the 
Legislature,  the  act  incorporating  the  college  was  secured,  and 
became  operative  Feb.  21,  1825. 

During  his  incumbency,  another  dormitory  was  erected, 
1828,  which  was  dubbed  North  College,^  a  new  house  for  the 

f  The  trustees  of  the  academy  were  also  trustees  of  the  college  until  the  lat- 
ter was  incorporated,  Feb.  21, 1825. 
X  Tlie  house  now  occupied  (1879)  by  M.  A.  Allen. 

g  Founder  and  first  superintendent  of  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  Amhei-st. 
II  The  third  Senior,  Ezra  Faircliild,  who  had  joined  the  class,  left  before  the 
close  of  the  year, — afterward  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  in  1852. 
1[  Burned  in  1857.   The  site  is  now  occupied  by  "  WillLston  Hall." 
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]ir(isi(l('iit,  ill  18.'S4-!]r),  ii  "  CJoUcgo  dliurcli''  orgiinizcd  IB'ifi,  of 
wliicli  lu!  was  iiistiillcd  jjiistor,  Kcb.  28,  1827,iiiid  u  j^yniiiiiBiimi 
1111(1  biitliiiii;'  oslivlilishiiioiit.  provided  by  Uic  stiidinits.  In 
Aiiu;us(,,  18;!(),  tlio  "  Aiitivdiiiuii  Society"  wan  formed.* 

Tliin  period  of  prospcirily  wns  followed  in  18ii7,  'UB,  by  one 
of  adversity.  "  Zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  evangelical  piety  was 
no  longer  at  a  white  heat.  The  passion  for  missions  and  the 
education  of  minister.^  had  somewhat  cooled,"  and,  worse  ntUl 
for  tlie  college,  the  question  of  slavery  gave  birth  to  opposing 
forces  I  within  its  lialls,  which  contained  many  students  from 
the  South.  The  "home  influence"  of  those  wrought  injury, 
which  the  embarrassed  financial  condition  of  the  college  made 
still  more  grievous.  To  crown  all,  many  students  became  dis- 
attccted  toward  the  president  and  others  of  the  faculty,  and  a 
change  was  somewhat  persistently  sought.  Dr.  Humplirey 
resigned  in  January,  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  April  14,  1845.  Between  1825  and  183G,  the 
number  of  students  increased  from  126  to  259.  Dr.  Humphrey 
died  at  Pittsfield,  April  3,  18G1,  aged  eighty-two. 

A  new  policy!  inaugurated  with  the  incoming  president, 
which  proved  advantageous.  The  self-sacriticing  action  of  the 
professors  met  its  full  fruition  in  the  generous  gifts  that  thence- 
forth blessed  the  institution.  In  1847  the  "Woods  Cabinet 
and  Lawrence  Observatory"  was  erected  on  "  Meeting-House 
Hill,"  on  the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house,  and  a  grant  of 
$25,000  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  after  repeated  failures, 
in  1837-38  and  '39  ;  the  library  building  appeared  in  1852-53, 
in  which  stone  was  first  used  as  the  chief  material,  brick 
having  hitherto  prevailed.  A  fund  of  §15, 000, §  raised  by  Pro- 
fessor Bela  B.  Edwards,  William  S.  Tyler,  and  others,  was  ex- 
pended for  building  and  books, — one-third  for  the  latter. 

In  1853  a  scientific  department  was  opened,  embracing 
studies  somewhat  collateral  to  those  of  the  regular  college 
course  ;  but  the  "  Parallel  Course,"  establi.shed  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  1826,  proved  a  failure,  and  after  a  trial  of  about 
four  years  was  dropped. 

Many  and  generous  were  the  gifts  and  endowments  that 
flowed  in  upon  the  college  during  Dr.  Hitchcock's  presidency, 
a  full  account  of  which,  and  of  the  multitude  of  benefactions 
at  other  periods,  would  consume  too  much  space  in  this  history. 
The  admirable  work  of  Prof.  Tyler  makes  enduring  record  of 
these.  Before  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  four  profes- 
sorships had  been  permanently  endowed,  and  important  sci- 
entific collections  secured.  Not  the  least  of  these  acquisitions 
was  the  doctor's  own  collection  of  "fossil  footmarks,"  which 
he  gave  to  the  college  a  few  months  previous  to  his  resignation. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  resigned  the  presidency,  to  take  effect  when 
his  successor  should  be  appointed,  but  retained  the  professor- 
ship of  natural  theology  and  geology. 

Prof.  William  A.  Stearns  was  chosen  president  and  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  Christian  theology,  and  inaugurated 
Nov.  22,  1854.  He  was  given  a  brilliant  welcome ;  the  col- 
lege buildings  were  illuminated,  and  kind  words  of  greeting- 
spoken.  Thus  auspiciously,  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion in  a  prosperous  condition,  began  the  last  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Amherst  College  which  have  become  historic. 

Six  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  group  of  college  struc- 
tures during  this  period,  and  the  donations  for  buildings  and 

*  The  members  were  pledged  to  abstain  totally  from  the  use  of  "  ardent  spii  its, 
wine,  opium,  and  tobacco,  as  articles  of  luxury  or  diet."  A  propo.sition  made  by 
.Tulm  TapiK-'ii,  of  ISnston,  involving  similar  conditions,  though  not  fully  a(;cepted, 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  society. 

f  The  "  Colonization  Society"  and  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Society." 

J  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  tlie  new  president,  tiio  professors  had  united 
upon  a  plan  of  retrenchment  unique  as  rare.  They  agreed,  if  allowed  to  man- 
age the  institution  and  regulate  its  running  expenses,  that  they  would  accc^pt 
for  their  services  whatever  of  the  income  might  remain  after  paying  such  ex- 
penses; with  the  proviso  that  "the  agency  for  the  solicitation  of  funds  should 
cease,  and  with  the  exiiectation  that  I'rofeesor  Hitchcock  would  be  appointed 
president."   Tliis  plan  was  adopted. 

Of  tliis  Hiim  flOUO  wore  raised  in  Amherst  and  vicinity,  $3000  given  by  Mr. 
Williston,  and  $1500  by  George  Morriam,  of  Springflcdd. 


other  purposes  amounted  to  nearly  $800,000.  Among  tlu! 
buildings  added  were  tiie  Barrett  (iymnasium,  Willisloii  Hall, 
Walker  Hall,  and  the  College  Cliiirch,  which  are  llie  liiutst 
and  most  costly  of  the  Hlruetures  on  College  Hill. 

Dr.  Stearns  possessed  rare  executive  ability,  yet  his  govern- 
ment was  charaeteri/,ed  by  a  wise  gentlonesf ,  as  of  one  who 
believed  in  "moral  suasion,"  which  drew  rather  than  forced 
obedience.  His  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  his 
Christian  character,  his  forbearance  and  kindly  sym[)athy,  and 
not  less  his  firmness  and  persistence  in  pursuit  of  truth  and 
right,  were  characteristics  which  insured,  as  tlu^y  sundy 
brought,  to  Amherst  College  a  condition  in  name  and  sub- 
stance she  had  not  before  attained.  During  his  presidency  the 
teachers  in  the  college  increased  from  11  to  21,  the  students 
from  201  to  338,  while  the  alumni  were  more  than  doubled  in 
number. 

Dr.  Stearns  died  June  8,  1876,  after  a  sudden  attack  and 
brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Dr.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  the  present  head  of  the  institution, 
was  inaugurated  May  24,  1877.  While  not  inferior  in  admin- 
istrative ability,  his  superior  qualities  as  an  instructor  chiefly 
distinguish  him  from  his  predecessor.  There  is  little  of  historic 
interest  that  can  be  said  of  this,  the  dawning  of  a  still  more 
hopeful  era,  and  this  sketch  of  Amherst  College  may  be  fitly 
closed  with  a  record  of  the  fact  that  never  were  the  prospects 
brighter  than  to-day,  when  students  from  every  clime  have 
come  to  drink  at  her  aniple  fount,  whose  sources  were  unlocked 
by  the  pious,  worthy  fathers  amid  the  sturdy  hills  of  Franklin 
and  Hampshire  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  total  number  of  students,  by  the  catalogue  of  1878-79 
is  333,  distributed  as  follows:  seniors,  76;  juniors,  75;  sopho- 
mores, 90;  freshmen,  92.    There  are  two  resident  graduates. 

Buildings. — "South  College,"  a  dormitory,  erected  in  1820 
-21,  at  an  ultimate  cost  of  about  $10,000,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  described. 

"Middle  College,"  the  second  dormitory,  was  erected  in 
1822,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  in  size 
the  same  as  South  College  ;  it  contains  the  reading-room. 

"The  Chapel,"  or  "Johnson  Hall,"  dates  from  1827,  and 
cost  $15,000.  For  a  long  time  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
its  principal  donor,  Adam  Johnson,  of  Pelham,  who  had  be- 
queathed $4000  for  such  a  structure.  It  has  always  been  used 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  public  worship.  The 
chapel  proper  is  in  the  second  story.  Below  arc  recitation- 
rooms  and  an  herbarium.  The  tower||  contains  the  college 
clock.  The  chapel  was  renovated  in  1863-64  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000. 

"North  College,"  a  dormitory 'erected  in  1828,  cost  $10,000. 
It  was  burned  in  1857,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Willis- 
ton  Hall. 

"The  President's  House"  was  built  in  1834,  on  land  pur- 
chased from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Parsons.  The  house  built  for 
Dr.  Moore  in  1821  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  with  additional 
funds,  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  new  residence,  which  is  of 
brick,  and  cost  $9000. 

"  The  Woods  Cabinet  and  Laurence  Observatory,"  erected 
in  1847,  at  a  cost  of  $9000,  occupies  a  prominent  situation  in 
front  of  Chapel  How,  and  contains  the  geological  collection, 
embracing  specimens  from  the  formations  of  Europe  and  the 
Missionary,  United  States,  and  other  collections.    The  ob- 


II  The  tower  is  94  feet  in  height.  The  view  from  its  top  is  extensive  and  of 
unusual  beauty  and  miyesty.  To  the  east  are  seen  the  mountains  Lincoln,  Hy- 
gcia,  and  Aciuilo ;  north,  Pleasant,  Taurus,  Mettawanipc,  and  Sugar  Loaf;  north- 
west, Bald  Mountain,  Pocumtock,  the  lloosac  Kange,  and  in  the  blue  distance 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Voimont.  Westward  rises  Motint  Warner,  while 
through  the  magnificent  valley  courses  the  silvery,  winding  thread  of  the  "  Great 
Kivor" — (!onnccticut.  Beyond,  appear  tlie  mountains  of  Western  Mussachnsetts, 
and  sontliward,  the  near,  niiyestiL'  peaks  of  the  Trap  range,  Norwottuck,  llolyoke, 
Nnniituck,  and  Tom.  The  river  finds  a  narrow  passage  betweou  llolyoke  and 
Nonotiick,  Til  clear  weatlier  the  villages  of  Amherst,  Iladley,  Northampton, 
lOastliainpton,  Wlwitoly,  and  Sunderland  may  bo  seen. 
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servatory  contains  a  transit  circle,  a  sidereal  clock,  and  two 
jxirtable  telescopes. 

A  room  adjoining,  called  the  ••  Xineveh  Gallery,"  costing 
$•367,  was  the  gift  of  Enos  Dickinson,  and  contains  valuable 
archieological  treasures,  including  six  sculptured  slabs  from 
the  palace  of  Sardanapalus.  seals,  cylinders,  and  bricks  from 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  many  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

"  The  Library  Building.  '  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
was  erected  in  1853,  and  cost  $10,000.  The  lirst  floor  is  de- 
voted to  working-rooms.  The  second  story  contains  the  library 
proper,  consisting  now* of  40.488  volumes,  including  the  "  So- 
ciety Library"-  of  5319  volumes.  The  nucleus  from  which 
this  larger  mass  has  grown  consisted  in  the  earlier  years  of  a 
few  books  in  a  case  at  South  College,  and  experienced  several 
removals  before  its  transfer  to  the  present  building. 

"The  Appleton  Cabinet  '  was  erected  in  1855,  cost  §10,000, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Boston,  its 
chief  donor.  It  contains  Dr.  Hitchcock's  ichnological  col- 
lection, the  Gilbert  museum  of  "  Indian  relics,  "  and  the  Ad- 
ams zoological  cabinet.  The  geological  lecture-room  is  in  this 
building. 

•■  Williston  Hall"  occupies  the  site  of  "  Old  North  College," 
■which  was  burned,  cost  -$15,000,  and  is  the  magnificent  gift 
of  Hon.  Samuel  "Williston,  of  Easthampton.  Here  are  found 
the  chemical  laboratory  with  its  various  departments.  The 
rooms   of   the  two  literary  societies — "Alexandria''  and 

Athenie" — are  in  the  second  story. 

The  upper  story  is  devoted  to  the  "  art  gallery,  '  opened  in 
July,  1874.  in  ••  Alumni  Hall."  The  contents  of  this  splendid 
gallery  are  multifarious  and  valuable,  among  them  copies  of 
the  Elgin  marbles,  Ghiberti  bronze  doors,  Angelo's  "  Moses," 
and  other  casts  of  celebrated  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  vases. 
For  this  fine  collection  the  college  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  Prof.  Eichard  H.  Mather. 

"  East  College,''  built  the  same  year,  is  a  dormitory  similar 
to  the  others,  and  cost  §15,000.  It  will  also,  like  the  other 
dormitories,  accommodate  fifty  students.  This  building,  now 
obstructing  the  front  of  the  College  Church,  will  doubtless 
soon  be  removed  to  a  better  situation  toward  the  southwest. 

"Barrett  Gymnasium''  is  the  nursery  of  the  athletes  of 
Amherst,  and  furnishes  pleasurable  and  profitable  physical 
discipline  to  all  the  students,  for  all  who  are  able  are  required 
to  take  therein  daily  a  prescribed  round  of  exercise.  This 
building  is  of  Pelham  gneiss,  of  plain  style  of  architecture, 
was  furnished  in  1860  at  a  cost,  including  fixtures,  of  §15,000. 
The  upper  story,  where  the  classes  exercise,  contains  a  gallery 
for  visitors. 

"Walker  Hall,"  originating  in  the  generous  bounty  of  Dr. 
"William  J.  "Walker  and  other  friends  of  the  college,  was  for- 
mally opened  Oct.  20,  1870.  This  edifice  is  palatial  in  style 
and  proportions, — a  gem  among  the  many  fine  building.s  of 
Amherst.  It  is  built  of  stone,  cost  §120,000,  and  contains 
the  department  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  the  Shepard  cabinet  of  minerals.  Here  also  are 
recitation-  and  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  trustees,  presi- 
dent, and  treasurer. 

'•College  Church,"  for  which  a  donation  of  .§-30,000  had 
been  made  in  1864  by  "William  F.  Stearns,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  president,  after  much  delay  in  selecting  a  proper  site, 
was  commenced  in  1870.  The  corner-stone  was  formally  laid 
September  22d,  in  that  year,  Pvev.  Christopher  Gushing,  of  Bos- 
ton, delivering  the  address.  A  chime  of  bells  hangs  in  the 
tower,  the  gift  of  George  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  is  intended 
in  part  to  commemorate  Amherst's  fallen  soldiery.  The 
church  was  finished  in  1872,  and  cost  §70,000. 

"College  Hall,"  formerly  the  village  church,  erected  in 
1828,  was  purchased  in  lj867,  and  remodeled,  to  fit  it  for  its 
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present  use,  for  commencement  exercises,  examinations,  and 
public  entertainments.  Cost  of  building  and  improvements, 
§16,000. 

College  Grounds. — The  present  college  grounds,  comprising 
about  30  acres,  are  the  aggregate  of  several  purchases  and  do- 
nations. In  1820,  9  acres  were  purchased  from  the  estate  of 
Col.  Elisha  Dickinson,  and,  in  1827,  2.V  acres  more,  lying  east  of 
the  first  purchase.  These  purchases  now  contain  the  principal 
buildings.  Five  acres,  on  which  stand  the  president's  house, 
the  library,  and  College  Hall,  were  purchased  of  John  Leland, 
in  1828.  Meeting-Hovise  or  Observatory  Hill,  a  part  of  the  old 
common,  was  given  by  the  town.  In  1861,  5  acres  were  pur- 
chased from  Judge  John  Dickinson,  as  a  site  for  the  College 
Church  ;  in  1866,  2J  acres  from  Lucius  Boltwood,  as  a  site  for 
"Walker  Hall  and  other  improvements.  The  original  cost  of 
the  foregoing  land  was  about  §15,000. 

Hallock  Park  was  a  special  gift  to  the  college  in  1868,  upon 
condition  that  the  trustees  should  "  preserve,  improve,  and 
keep  it  forever  as  a  public  park."  It  contains  7  acres  of  grand 
old  forest-trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  pines. 

The  College  Church  was  organized  in  182G.  Articles  of 
faith  and  covenant  were  adopted  in  consonance  with  the  views 
of  the  participants,  and  were  of  the  most  rigid,  orthodox 
Trinitarian  type.  To  these,  thirty-one  students  gave  in  their 
adhesion,  and  the  church  was  formed  as  the  "  Church  of  Christ 
in  Amherst  College."  All  subsequent  revivals  in  the  college 
have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  this  church  society. 
In  Prof.  Tyler's  history  much  prominence  is  given  to  these 
special  seasons  of  ingathering.  Changes  in  the  pastorship 
have  corresponded  with  the  changes  in  the  presidency  of  the 
college,  each  of  the  presidents  having  been  inducted,  in  turn, 
into  the  pastorate  of  the  church. 

College  Press. — The  printed  literature  of  Amherst  College, 
the  production  of  under-graduates,  dates  from  the  year  1831, 
when  a  magazine  called  The  Sprite  was  issued  at  bi-monthly 
periods,  and  continued  about  one  year.  It  was  devoted  to  the 
fanciful  and  romantic.  This  was  followed  by  monthlies  called 
The  Shrine  and  The  Guest,  each  about  one  year.  Then  ap- 
peared Horm  Cullegiana:,  1837-40;  The  Indicator,  1848-51; 
The  E.cperiment,  18-50-51  ;  The  Amherst  Collegiate  Magazine, 
18-53-57  and  1861-62;  The  IchnoUte,  1857-61.  The  present 
publications  arc  the  Olio,  a  students'  catalogue,  started  in  1868, 
and  published  annually  ;  and  the  AmJierst  Student,  which 
originated  the  same  year,  and  is  issued  on  alternate  Saturdays 
during  the  college  term.  Both  are  edited  by  members  of  the 
junior  class. 

Boating  became  an  institution  at  Amherst  in  1869,  but  was 
not  continued  more  than  six  years.  In  1872  the  "Amherst 
boys"  were  victors  in  a  regatta,  and  made  what  was  then  the 
best  time  on  record. 

July  24,  1872,  in  the  second  regatta  of  the  rowing  associa- 
tion of  American  colleges,  at  Springfield,  Amherst  beat  Am- 
herst Agricultural,  Bowdoin,  "Williams,  and  Yale  in  a  univer- 
sity six-oared  race  with  shells,  three  miles  straightaway.  Time, 
16m.  32  4-5s. 

College  Corporation. — Eev.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  President; 
Henry  Edwards,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock, 
LL.D.,  of  Worcester  ;  Hon.  Henry  Morris,  LL.D.,  of  Spring- 
field ;_Kev.  S.  Dwight,  D.D.,  of  Hadley  ;  Nathan  Allen,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Lowell  ;  Hon.  Edward  B.  Gillett,  of  Westfield  ; 
Eev.  Eichard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ; 
Eev.  Eoswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York; 
Eev.  Edmund  K.  Alden,  D.D.,  of  Boston;  Hon.  John  E. 
Sanford,  of  Taunton  ;  Eufus  B.  Kellogg,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. ; 
Eev.  William  S.  Karr,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Henry  D. 
Hyde,  of  Boston. 

Eev.  Edward  S.  Dwight,  D.D.,  Secretary;  William  A. 
Dickinson,  Treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  '■'■Charity  Fund." — Eev.  Charles  Gushing, 
D.D.,  of  Bo.5ton;   Eev.  Eowland  Ayres,  D.D.,  of  Hadley; 
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Hon.  Cliarlcs  Adiiins,  of  Norlli  I'.nx.kliclcl  ;  Wcv.  John  M. 
Greene,  ol'  l.dwell  ;  I'llea/.iir  I'ulici',  nf  lludley  ;  M.  Fuyellc. 
Dickinson,  (]|'  llosldn  ;  i'l-dl'.  Williiini  I!.  (Ji'iives,  of  Anilior.st, 
Overseers;  W'iiliiiin  A,  Dickinson,  ( 'oniniissioner  ;  Goorgc 
Mondinuc,  Auditor. 

Fdciilfi/  of  Aiidicrsf  dullcgc.  —  Kcv.  .Julius  II.  Scelyc,  J).l)., 
LL.U.,  '49,  rrosident,  rroiess<n-  of  Menial  and  Moral  Tliilos- 
ojjliy,  and  Tastorof  the  College  Church  ;  Charles  U.  Shcpard, 
M.l).,  LL.I).,  '24,  Emeritus  Profcs.sor  of  Natural  History; 
liev.  William  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  '30,  Williston  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  ;  Edward  Tuckerman, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  ;  Edward  P.  Crowell,  A.M.,  '51], 
Moore  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature;  Edward 
Hitchcick,  A.M.,  M.D.,  '49,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
cal Education;  William  L.  Montague,  A.M.,  '55,  Professor 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  Richard  U.  Mather,  A.M., 
'57,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German  ;  William  C.  Esty,  A.M., 
'60,  Walker  Professor  of  Matliematics  and  Astronomy  ;  Elijah 
P.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  '55,  Professor  of  Cliemistry  ;  Benjamin  K.  ^ 


])ericncing  by  the  way  some  periods  of  exciting  change.  The 
former  has  72  members;  llie  latter,  42.  "  Hitclicock  kSociety 
of  I  iKjuiry,"  formed  in  1870,  has  fi2  members  ;  the  "  Antivenian 
Soci(!ty,"  IH;J0,  114  acting  and  1924  graduated  memljers  ;  the 
"  Musical  Association,"  1809. 

Secret.  Societies. — "Alpha  J^ella  J'hi,"  18;i(;,  18  members; 
"  Psi  Upsilon,"  1841,  19  members;  "Delta  Ka[ipa  Kpsilon," 
1848,  19  memhcrs  ;  "Chi  Psi,"  1804,  22  members  ;  "  Chi  Phi," 
187!!,  28  members. 

Non  .SVavci;.—"  Delta  Upsilon,"  1847,  .30  members. 

Semi- Centennial. — The  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  existence  in  a  manner 
loyal,  fraternal,  and  enthusiastic,  during  the  conuiiencement 
season,  in  July,  1871.  On  this  occasion  addresses  were  made 
by  President  Stearns,  who  also  gave  the  baccalaureate  sermon, 
Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock,  Prof.  Snell,  Dr.  Edward  P.  Humphrey, 
Kevs.  H.  N.  Barnum  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Profs.  Park 
and  Hitchcock,  and  Waldo  Hutchins.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
of  the  alumni  were  present. 
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Emerson,  Ph.D.,  '65,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Zoology;  Rev.  H.  Humphrey  Neil,  A.M.,  '66,  Williston  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  and  of  English  Literature ; 
Elihu  Root,  Ph.D.,  '67,  Walker  Profe.ssor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  History  ;  Joseph  H.  Cbickering,  A.M.,  '69,  Associate 
Professor  of  English;  Anson  D.  Morse,  A.M.,  '69,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  ;  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field, 
D.D.,  '34,  Samuel  Green  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and 
Interpretation,  and  Pastoral  Care;  Leverott  Mears,  Ph.D., 
'74,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  Levi  H.  Ehvell,  A.M.,  '75, 
Instructor  in  Greek;  Henry  B.  Richardson,  A.M.,  '69,  In- 
structor in  Latin  ;  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  '77,  Walker 
Instructor  in  Mathematics;  John  M.  Clarke,  A.B.,  '77,  As- 
sistant in  Geology;  Rev.  Enoch  E.  Burr,  D.D.,  '68,  Lecturer 
on  the  Scientific  Evidences  of  Religion  ;  Fredericlc  Zucht- 
mann.  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music;  Walter  S.  Biscoe,  A.M., 
'74,  Acting  Librarian;  Melvcn  J.  Allen,  '79,  Assistant. 

The  "  Alexandrian"  and  "  Athenian,"  the  principal  literary 
societies,  were  formed  early  in  the  life  of  the  college,  in  1821, 
and  have  continued  their  existence  to  the  present  time,  cx- 
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Little  had  been  done  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  1849, 
toward  the  practical  application  of  science  in  agriculture,  and 
no  school  existed  for  the  scientific  preparation  of  young  men 
for  farming  and  kindred  pursuits.  The  founders  of  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society  had  this  in  view  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and  at  their  first  exhibition,  Sept.  26,  1849,  were 
favored  with  an  address  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  embodying 
valuable  suggestions  upon  the  subject. 

"The  primary  object  in  the  address,"  said  Mr.  Wilder, 
afterward,  "  was  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  and  im. 
mediate  action,  both  by  national  and  State  legislation,  in 
behalf  of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools."  There  were 
present  at  its  delivery  many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation, 
among  whom  were  George  N.  Briggs,  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Mann,  Levi 
Lincoln,  Josiah  Quincy,  Gen.  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  (gover- 
nor Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  Lieut. -Governor  John 
Reed,  John  Picrpont,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Robert  C. 
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"NVinthrop.  and  Josiah  Quincy.  Jr.  Eespecting  the  subject  of 
the  addresses.  Mr.  Everett  said  : 

I  need  not  euhirge  on  its  importance,  for  here  sits  by  my 
side  the  very  apostle*  of  this  inspired  gospel,  who  has  told  us, 
over  and  over  again,  the  advantages  of  education  ;  but  I  will 
say,  sir,  that  if  the  yeomanry  of  New  England  w  ish  their 
principles  to  prevail,  or  their  influence  to  be  perpetuated  over 
the  country,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can,  for  any  length 
of  time,  effect  this  object,  is  to  educate  their  children  to  under- 
stand these  principles,  and  firmly  and  effectually  to  maintain 
them." 

Said  Mr.  Mann  : 

"  I  rejoiced,  sir,  when  I  heard  you  to-day  magnify  and 
extol  the  subject  of  scientific  education  for  the  farmer.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  exalted;  it  cannot  be  too  highly  lauded. 
Those  are  the  true  views  for  all  farmers,  for  all  men  who  are 
to  be  engaged  in  this  business,  thus  to  become  acquainted 
with  mineralogy  and  botany,  with  the  physiology,  the  pa- 
thology of  plants,  and  thereby  get  possession  of  this  machine, 
this  wonderful  apparatus,  which  has  been  produced  for  their 
use  ;  and  then,  sir,  we  should  have  a  yeomanry  in  this  country 
of  which  the  nation  might  well  be  proud.'' 

A  prejudice  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  which 
the  Legislature  itself  was  not  entirely  free,  against  what  they 
called  book-farming,"  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
appeals  for  State  assistance  were  supported  by  the  reported  re- 
sults of  l)r.  Hitchcock's  comprehensive  investigations  con- 
cerning the  like  institutions  in  Europe,  the  friends  of  the 
movement  met  little  encouragement  until  1856.  In  that  year 
an  act  was  granted  incorporating  Marshall  P.  "Wilder,  Benja- 
min Y.  French,  George  "W.  Lyman,  Setli  Sprague,  Moses 
]S^ewell,  Eichard  S.  Fay,  and  Samuel -S.  Hooper,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture,''  with  power 
to  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  not  exceeding  in  amount 
§500,000,  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  experimental 
farm  and  school  thereon."  Liberal  proposals  were  rBceivcd 
from  Lexington  and  Springfield,  but  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  national  government  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  move- 
ment. 

In  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  setting  apart  for  each 
State  a  portion  of  the  public  lands,  conditioned  upon  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  "  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practi- 
cal education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life."' 

The  State  formally  accepted  the  grant,  amounting  to  300,000 
acres  of  land,  by  an  act  passed  April  18,  1863,  and  in  the  same 
year  incorporated  the  "  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College." 

Gov.  Andrew  and  others  had  favored  an  alliance  of  the  new 
institution  with  some  one  already  founded;  but  this  met  with 
the  disapproval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  Marshall 
P.  "Wilder  was  president,  upon  the  ground  that  such  connection 
was  not  within  the  intention  of  Congress.  The  bill  as  passed, 
however,  gave  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  endowment  fund 
to  the  "Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  located  at 
Boston,  thus  placing  the  department  of  "mechanic  arts"  in 
charge  of  that  corporation,  and  making  the  agricultural  col- 
lege "the  only  college  in  the  United  States  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  education  of  farmers."! 

Among  the  propositions  put  forth  to  secure  the  location  of 
the  in.stitution,  that  of  the  town  of  Amherst  was  deemed  most 
advantageous,  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1864,  the  trustees  by 
a  unanimous  vote  located  the  college  in  Amherst,  the  town 
having  pledged  itself  to  pay  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  building.s,  and  to  furnish  for  a  reasonable  price  a  satis- 

*  Hon  Horace  3Iann.  f  Eeport  of  President  Clark,  1876. 


filctory  tract  of  land  for  the  uses  of  the  institution.  In  the 
October  following  the  present  estate  of  the  college  was  pur- 
chased from  six  different  parties.  The  cost  of  the  land  and 
buildings  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  5543,000,  the  total 
area  being  3831  acres. "J 

The  buildings  wore  duly  provided,  and  made  ready  for  the 
reception  of  students  Oct.  2,  1867,  at  whicli  time  the  first  class, 
numbering  33,  was  admitted. 

The  first  president,  Hon.  Henry  F.  French,  remained  only 
a  sufficient  time  to  arrange  the  several  departments  and  pro- 
vide a  course  of  studj-,  when  he  resigned.  The  mantle  of  office 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Hon.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  then  a  pro- 
fessor in  "Williams  College,  who  with  characteristic  energy  and 
abilifjf  completed  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  the  admis- 
sion of  students,  as  above  indicated.  After  a  few  months, 
because  of  poor  health,  he  too  resigned,  and  moved  to  the 
"West. 

At  this  critical  period  Col.  "W.  S.  Clark,  (hen  a  professor  in 
Amherst  College,  was  chosen  president,  and  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  has  continued  to  manage  its  affairs  with  signal  ability. 
To  him,  chiefly,  the  institution  owes  its  wide  renown  as  an 
agricultural  college,  for  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  the  world, 
has  profited,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  effective  work  di)ne 
in  its  fields,  laboratories,  and  halls  of  study. § 

At  this  college  thorough  training  and  instruction  are  given 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  field  and  garden  crops,  fruits  and  flowers.  Here 
the  student  is  taught  how  to  treat  the  various  soils,  what  food 
to  supply  for  any  given  crop,  how  to  care  for  and  improve  live- 
stock, and,  in  fact,  such  training  is  given  as  will  enable  him  to 
increase,  economically,  the  yield  of  any  given  acreage  now 
?Y»seientifically  tilled.  The  following  studies  are  embraced  in 
the  curriculum,  and  suggest  a  thorough,  well-rounded,  and 
practical  education  as  the  result  of  the  four  years'  course: 
botany,  horticulture,  agriculture,  chemistry,  geology,  veteri- 
nary science,  zoology,  mathematics,  physics,  engineering,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  mental  and  moral  science,  and  military 
science.  All  who  complete  the  regular  course  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and,  in  addition,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  trustees  of  Boston  university,  "all  students  who 
desire  it  may  become  members  of  the  university,  and  receive 
its  diploma  in  addition  to  that  of  the  college." 

Of  the  college  structures  the  most  important  arc  the  two 
large  dormitories  of  brick,  in  which  are  arranged  the  geolog- 
ical, ornithological,  and  other  collections ;  a  large  wooden 
building  near  by,  containing  the  audience-  and  lecture-rooms, 
laboratories,  and  apparatus  ;  the  "  Botanic  Museum,"  contain- 
ing the  office  of  the  president,  the  "  Knowlton  Herbarium,"  and 
valuable  diagrams  illustrative  of  structural  and  scientific  bot- 
any. Near  the  museum  is  the  "  Durfee  Plant-House,"  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  Kiver,  and 
centaining  a  rare  and  extensive  collection  of  plants.  To  the 
east,  upon  the  hill-side,  are  the  college  vineyard  and  fruit- 
orchard  and  the  "  Massachusetts  Garden  ;"  beyond  which,  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill, — a  northward  continuation  of  Mount 
Pleasant, — is  the  president's  house,  overlooking  the  entire 
farm. 

The  college  has  now,  January,  1879,  162  students. 

July  21,  1871,  in  the  first  regatta  of  the  Bowing  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  at  Ingleside,  Mass.,  Amherst 
Agricultural  beat  Harvard  and  Brown,  in  university  six- 
oared  race  with  shells,  three  miles  straightaway. 

Board  of  Trustees.\\ — Members  Ex-Officiis  :  President  of  Col- 
lege, Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Agriculture.    Members  by  Election :  Marshall  P.  "Wilder, 


X  President  W.  S.  Clark's  report,  January,  1876. 

§  The  Sapporo  Agricultural  College,  in  Japan,  was  organized  by  President 
Clark,  in  1870-77,  at  the  instance  of  that  government,  and  the  first  professors 
selected  therefor  were  graduates  of  tlie  Amherst  institution. 

II  Officers  as  per  report  January,  1878. 
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Boston ;  Cliiirles  G.  Davis,  Plyinoiitli ;  Henry  Colt,  Pitts- 
field ;  IMiinoiis  Sloiidniiin,  ('lii('o])('(! ;  Allen  W.  ])otlfj(!,  Iliun- 
iiton;  (!('(irf;i!  Miirslon,  New  Hcdford  ;  VVilliiun  J5.  Wiisliliiirn, 
(JrcHuilidld  ;  Henry  Jj.  Wliiting,  ()unil)ri<lif(^ ;  Henry  F.  Hills, 
j\nili<M\st;  Daniel  Neediiani,  (Jroton  ;  William  Knowlton, 
lljiton  ;  Joliii  Cuniniinns,  Wobiirn  ;  Hieliard  (ioodrnan,  Jjenox. 
Exociitivo  (Jomniitteo  :  William  S.  Clark,  W  in.  H.  Washburn, 
William  KuDwlton,  Henry  Colt,  I'liineas  Sicadnian  ;  Seer(^- 
tary,  Charles  L.  Flint,  of  Boston;  yVuditor,  Henry  ('oil,  of 
Pittsfiold  ;  'rrensurer,  (!(M)rf!;e  Montague,  of  Amherst.  Jioard 
of  Overseers,  the  State  ]}oard  of  Agriculture;  Examining 
Committee  of  Overseers,  O.  B.  Hadvvon,  of  Worcester;  John 
B.  Moore,  of  Concord  ;  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Williams- 
town  ;  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Brookline  ;  J.  N.  Bagg,  of  West 
Springfield.  Members  of  Faculty  :  William  S.  Clark,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  ; 
Levi  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture;  Henry  H.  Goodell, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages ;  Charles  A.  Goessman, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Henry  W.  Parker,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science;  William  B. 
Graves,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering; 
First  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  4th  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  ;  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.D. 
(State  Entomologist),  Lecturer  on  Useful  and  Injurious  In- 
sects ;  M.  Fayette  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Kural  Law; 
Charles  P.  Lyman,  V.S.,  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence and  Practice  ;  George  Montague,  Instructor  in  Book- 
keeping. Samuel  T.  Maynard,  B.S.,  Gardener  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Horticulture.  A.  A.  Southwick,  B.S.,  Farm 
Superintendent. 

CHURCHES. 

THK  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  AMHERST,* 

was  organized  Nov.  7,  1739,  after  more  than  four  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  tirst  vote  of  the  precinct  concerning  a 
meeting-house.  Oct.  8,  1735,  it  was  "  Voted,  to  hiere  a  Min- 
ester  half  a  yeare ;  that  Jno.  Ingram,  Jr.,  Jno.  Coles,  Nath' 
Smith  be  Com'°  to  hire  a  Minester.  Voated,  to  Build  a 
Meating-House.  Voted,  sd  house  forty-five  foots  in  Length 
and  thirty-five  in  Bredth.  Voted,  sd  meating-house  to  be 
covered  with  quarter  boards  of  spruse.  Voted,  also,  to  Cover 
y^  roofe  with  spruce  shingles  without  sap  and  twenty-one 
Inches  in  Lenth.  Voated,  to  set  sd  house  up  the  Hill,  East 
of  Jno.  Nash's  House,  in  y'=  most  Convenient  place." 

Samuel  Boltwood,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  John  Cole,  Pelatiah 
Smith,  and  John  Ingram  were  made  a  committee  "to  order 
y''  building  y°  Meating-House."  November  25th,  the  house  was 
ordered  "  to  be  set  in  the  most  convenient  place  neare  the  Hart- 
ling  Stake,  so  called."  December  25th,  it  was  voted  to  set  it  on 
"  y"  East  End  of  Noah  Smith's  Lot."  March  10,  1735,  voted 
to  "  Kais  fifteen  pounds  of  money  to  be  paid  towards  y<=  menis- 
ter's  Rate.  Voted,  y'  the  Remainder  of  said  Rate  be  paid  out 
of  y^  non-resdent  money,  and  y"  Remainder  of  sd  money  to 
be  Improved  for  y"  Building  of  y"  Meating-House."  Sept. 
13,  1736,  it  was  voted  to  hire  a  minister  six  months.  March 
17,  1737,  it  was  voted  "  to  cover  y'=  Meeting-House."  Marcli 
22d,  "  to  frame,  raise,  and  cover  y"  Mecting-Housc  this  year 
ensuing,"  and  Samuel  Hawley,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  Ebenezer 
Dickinson,  Jonathan  Atharton,  and  Aaron  Smith  were  made 
a  committee  to  "se  to  y^  Building  y"  Meeting-House." 

April  13, 1737,  the  precinct  voted  to  give  Mr.  David  Parsons, 
Jr.,  a  call  "  to  settle  in  y"  Ministry,"  and  offer  him  "  two  lots 
of  land  that  was  granted  by  the  town  of  Hadley  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Gospel  in  this  Precinct,"  £80  in  money,  with 
yearly  increase  up  to  £100,  and  also  "towards  Building  a 
Dwelling-House,  to  set  him  up  a  frame  forty  foots  in  length, 
in  Breth  twenty-one  foots,  and  two  stories  high,  and  cover 
said  House  and  Build  y°  Chimney  and  Cellor." 

*  Tlie  principal  facts  for  this  Bkotcli  wuro  furnishod  by  Mr.  Oliver  D.  Hunt, 
of  Amliorst. 


November  22d,  it  was  vf)ted  to  hire  a  minister  for  five  monthB, 
at  40/).  a  Sabbath.  Nov.  14,  1738,  the  site  for  the  rn('eting- 
liouse  was  again  changed,  and  it  was  put  in  th(!  place  first 
clioHcn,  —  a  little  north  and  east  of  the  pres(!nt  "Woods 
Cabinet."  December  15th,  it  was  "Voted  to  raise  nineteen 
pounds  for  Thomas  Tc^mple  for  framing  y"  Met'ting-house," 
and  to  "  Ebenezer  Kellogg  for  rum  and  sugar,  three  pounds 
sevenl(^en  shillings,"  and  to  "raise  one  hundred  pounds  for 
Mr.  David  Parsons  for  preacthing  the  year  past."  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  master  of  the  situation,  but  was  finally  induced  to 
accept  the  lots,  £175  toward  a  house,  and  a  salary  of  £100, 
with  gradual  annual  increase  until  it  reached  £100.  In  1739 
he  accepted  in  the  following  laconic  style:  "Sept.  28.  Com- 
ply'd  with  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  precinct 
in  Hadley.  Per  me,  David  Parsons,  Jun'r."  March  18, 
1740,  it  was  voted,  "  that  the  committee  to  build  y'  meeting- 
house go  on  with  y'^  work,"  and,  March  16,  1741,  "that  sd 
committee  build  a  pue  for  y"  minister's  wife,  and  said  puc 
where  y^  Rev.  Mr.  David  Parsons  shall  chuse."  The  building 
wa.s  occupied  before  1742,  and  a  person  chosen  to  sweep  the 
meeting-house  and  give  a  signal  for  meetings  in  1743.  Aug. 
25,  1749,  Jonathan  Smith,  Solomon  Boltwood,  John  Nash, 
Ebenezer  Dickinson,  and  Ebenezer  Kellogg  were  appointed 
to  "seat"  the  meeting-house,  and  instructed  to  place  "the 
males  together  and  the  females  together."  Jan.  23,  1753,  £10 
were  voted  to  finish  the  meeting-house. 

The  church  was  organized  Nov.  7,  1739,  with  the  following 
members  :  David  Parsons,  Pastor  ;  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  John 
Ingram,  Samuel  Hawley,  Eleazar  Mattoon,  John  Nash, 
Pelatiah  Smith,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  John  Cowls,  Aaron 
Smith,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  Jonathan  Smith,  Nathaniel  Smith, 
Joseph  Clary,  Jonathan  Cowls,  Richard  Chauncey.  Jan.  1, 
1840,  David  Smith  (son  of  Luke)  and  27  females  were  ad- 
mitted. Until  the  admission  of  the  females,  among  whom 
were  the  wives  of  nearly  all  of  the  above,  the  church  cannot 
have  been  considered  as  fully  organized.  Mr.  Parsons  con- 
tinued in  the  pastorate  until  his  death,  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  David  Parsons, f  D.D.,  son  of  the  first  pastor,  was 
settled  Oct.  2,  1782.  A  division  in  the  church  was  occasioned 
by  his  settlement,  which,  in  spite  of  the  many  meetings  for  the 
healing  thereof,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Church.  The  new  minister's  salary  was  made  equivalent  to 
$333.34  and  firewood  ;  the  salary  was  increased  in  1807  to  §425. 
Dr.  Parsons  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Sept.  1,  1819, 
when,  by  vote  of  council,  he  was  allowed  §1300.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard;  died  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  May  18, 
1823,  aged  seventy-four.  During  his  pastorate,  in  December, 
1787,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  near  the  old 


f  "  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Amherst,  in  Town-meeting  assemhled  on  the  12th  Inst.,  Avgnst, 
1782: 

"  Gentlemen, — Iiiiismucli  as  you  have  passed  sundry  votes  respecting  my  en- 
couragement and  support  in  case  I  should  settle  witli  you  in  tlie  work  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry;  and  an  it  is  always  expedient  tliat  tlie  meaning  of  parties  in 
Transactions  of  this  n.ature  sliould  be  well  explained  and  cleai'ly  undei'stood,  to 
prevent  any  dispute  or  misunderstanding  between  tliem  afterward,  I  beg  leave 
to  express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  meaning  of  your  proposals  us  I "undei'stand 
them,  which  is  as  follows  (viz.) :  The  several  sums  which  you  ofTei'  me  in  settle- 
ment and  salary  I  understand  to  be  in  silver  money,  Spanish  Milled  Dollai-s  at 
six  sliilling.i,  or  other  Silver  or  Gold  equivalent.  And  as  to  the  I'aynient  of  my 
settlement,  I  understand  that  you  will  procuie  me  Real  Estate  to  the  value,  in 
case  any  sucli  can  be  procured  to  my  acceptance ;  otlierwise,  that  you  will  pay 
me  tlio  money  according  to  your  first  vote.  And  as  to  the  article  of  wood,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  most  tluit  I  am  ever  to  expect  is  forty  cords  of  fire-wood  of 
good  quality  in  a  year,  unless  tlio  town  shall  voluntarily  nuike  addition  on  being 
BatiBlic<l  that  forty  cords  is  not  suiBcient  for  my  reasonable  use.  Give  me  leave 
furtlier  to  add  that  I  must  understand  it  to  bo  your  intent  that  no  advantage 
shall  ever  be  taken  of  any  paper  Currency  Depreciated,  or  of  any  act  of  Govern, 
ment  that  may  be  passed,  to  avoid  the  fair,  honest,  and  equitable  intent  of  the 
Contract.  If  tliis  be  your  meaning,  as  I  luivo  expressed  my  sense  of  it,  and  if 
nothing  more  than  I  know  of  shall  appear  to  iirevent,  you  may  expect  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  Clmrch's  Call. 

"  Your  affectionate  fi  iond  and  servant, 

"  DAvn>  Pmlsons." 
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one,  and  that  it  stand  on  hewn  stone  and  face  the  south.  The 
pjirish  also  voted  that  at  the  ruisiug  ''the  spectators  be  fur- 
nished with  cake,  cheese,  and  liquor  at  parish  expense,  and  the 
raisers  with  a  good  and  decent  entertainment." 

The  first  bell  was  purchased  for  £100  in  1792,  and  weighed 
982  pounds.  In  1791  a  master  was  hired  to  teach  a  singing- 
school  for  four  months  at  a  salary  of  £12. 

In  Xovember,  after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Parsons,  an  effort 
was  made  to  unite  the  two  churches,  but  without  avail. 

Kev.  Daniel  Clark,  the  third  pastor,  was  installed  Jan.  2(5, 
1S20:  dismissed  Aug.  -5,  1S24.  Kev.  Royal  Washburn  was 
settled  Jan.  -5,  182C ;  died  Jan.  1, 1833.  During  his  pastorate, 
in  1828,  the  third  meeting-house — now  the  property  of  the 
college,  and  known  as  "  College  Hall  ' — was  erected. 

The  following  pastors  succeeded,  and  served  for  the  terms 
indicated  respectively :  Matthew  T.  Adams,  Dec.  26,  1833, 
Dec.  10,  1834;  Josiah  Bent,  April  19,  1837;  died  Nov.  19, 
1839 ;  Aaron  M.  Colton,  June  10,  1840,  June  4,  18-53  ;  Ed- 
mund S.  Dwight,  August,  18.j3,  Aug.  28,  1860;  Henry  L. 
Huhbel,  April  24,  1861,  April  4,  1865;  Jonathan  L.  Jenkins, 
Feb.  17,  1867,  installed  Sept.  24,  1868,  February,  1877;  How- 
ard Kingsbury,  Dec.  6,  1877  ;  died  Sept.  28,  1878.  The  church 
has  now,  February,  1879,  no  settled  pastor.  During  the  pas- 
torate of  Mr.  Dwight,  an  organ  was  first  obtained,  and  the 
stringed  instruments  were  supplanted.  The  fourth  and  last 
church  edifice  was  commenced  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  largely  through  his  efforts.  It  is  built  of  Mun- 
son  gneiss,  and  cost  complete,  including  land  and  parsonage, 

?67,000.   The  pulpit  was  made  from  logs  of  cedar  and  olive,  

from  Mount  Lebanon, — secured  and  shipped  for  the  purpose 
by  Eev.  Daniel  Bliss,  D.D.,  of  Beirut.  The  cedar  log  was  7 
by  2i  feet,  and  bore  marks  of  great  age. 

In  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  its  existence, 
the  church  has  grown  from  16,  or  rather  from  43,  members  to 
the  present  number,  433,  and  "has  one  offspring  in  East,  one 
in  South,  and  one  in  Xorth  Amherst,  and  still  contains  the 
names  Kellogg,  Hawley,  Xa.sh,  Smith,  Dickinson,  and  Cowles, 
or  all  but  -5  of  the  names  of  the'original  16  males." 

THE  .SECOXD  COXGREGATIOXAL  CHURCH 

was  formed  in  November,  1782,  and  composed  of  22  members, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  First  Church  because  of  the 
settlement  of  the  second  Dr.  Parsons  by  that  body.  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Mattoon  was  of  this  number. 

Simultaneously  with  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Parsons,  an  ad- 
visory council  representing  "five  churches  west  of  the  river" 
was  held  at  Amherst,  October  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  reconciling  the  factions.  Another  council  convened 
October  28th  and  29th,  and  again  November  11th  and  12th, 
which  finally  determined  that  the  offer  of  the  mother-church 
was  "  unequal  and  unjust,"  and  advised  the  seceders  to  "  pro- 
ceed to  organize  and  to  settle  a  minister,"  unless  within  four 
weeks  the  former  should  accede  to  a  mutual  council.  A  di- 
vision and  much  ill  feeling  followed.*  The  succeeding  year, 
1783,  the  church  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature. 

The  first  pastor  wa.s  Kev.  Ichabod  Draper,  who  was  installed 
in  the  fall  of  178-'),t  and  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health  Oct. 
12,  1809.  Mr.  Draper  wa.s  from  Dedham,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1783.  The  succeeding  pastors  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  Nathan  Perkins,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Hartford,  and  grad- 
uate cpf  Yale,  179.5,  ordained  and  installed  Oct.  10,  1810,  died 
March  28,  1842;  Pomeroy  Belden,  born  at  Whately,  1811, 
graduated  at  Amherst,  1833,  installed  Sept.  14,  1842,  died  in 
the  pastorate,  March  2,  1849  ;  Charles  L.  Wood  worth,  a  grad- 
uate of  Amherst,  1845,  ordained  and  installed  Nov.  7,  1849, 


*  "  Warm  contentiong  and  unfriendly  dispositione,  which  were  lasting,  grew  out 
of  thia  divi«ion.  My  grandfather  presridcl  in  thifi  council,  and  my  father  vfan  a 
d<;legatf;,  and  I  heard  much  atx^ut  thk  strife  wlien  a  boy."— Judd's  Hist,  of  Ilad- 
ler,  ps^e  41C  and  note. 

t  According  %»  Judd,  he  wa«  ordained  .Jan.  2-5, 17*6. 
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dismissed  Sept  2,  1863;  J.  Clix.bee,  ordained  and  installed 
April  5,  1865,  dismissed  March  25,  1867;  F.  P.  Chapin,  in- 
stalled Jan.  21,  1868,  dismissed  Nov.  27,  1871 ;  C.  A.  Conant, 
acting  pastor,  from  July  1,  1872,  until  July,  1876.  Rev.  C. 
W.  Hawley, J  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  Nov.  15,  1876. 

The  first  meeting-house  stood  in  the  centre  of  old  East  Street, 
a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  present  church,  south  of  the 
"east  and  west  highway,'.'  and  was  erected  in  or  about  the 
year  1790.  The  pews  were  so  many  pens,  like  unto  most  pews 
of  that  day,  and  the  children  could  look  only  heavenward  for 
light  and  freedom.  Many,  of  middle  age,  can  recall  the  raps 
and  significant  finger-pointings  of  the  tything-men,  in  reproof 
of  waj'ward  and  uneasy  youth.  The  present  church  was 
erected  in  1839,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
Street. 

The  old  conch,  whose  far-reaching  bray,  more  eloquent  than 
the  later  stage-horn,  once  summoned  young  and  old  to  "  meet- 
ing," has  lost  its  occupation,  though  not  its  latent  power,  and 
is  sacredly  preserved  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Clapp. 

THE  NORTH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  AMHERST^ 

was  organized  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  convened  for  that 
purpose,  Nov.  15,  1826.  The  original  members  numbered  47, 
and  three  of  them  are  still  living.  The  original  name  of  this 
body  was  "The  Congregational  Union  Church  in  Amherst." 
The  first  ofiicers,  chosen  Dec.  20,  1826,  were:  Deacons,  Daniel 
Russell,  Jr.,  and  Ransom  Dickinson ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Dickinson  ; 
Treasurer,  Ransom  Dickinson  ;  Church  Committee,  the  dea- 
cons and  Jonathan  Cowles. 

Rev.  William  W.  Hunt  was  called  Feb.  7,  1827  ;  ordained 
as  first  pastor  March  7th  following.  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  native  of 
Belchertown,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  in  the  pastorate  until  his  death, 
Oct.  5,  1837.  During  his  ministry  159  persons  united  with  the 
church.  George  Cook,  a  native  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  was  ordained  pastor  Jan.  15,  1839,  dis- 
missed May  20,  1852,  and  received  105  persons  to  membership. 

George  E.  Fisher,  of  Harvard,  graduate  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, was  installed  Sept.  16,  1852,  dismissed  Jan.  6,  1858,  and 
welcomed  131  to  membership.  A  great  revival  occurred 
during  his  pastorate.  John  W.  Underbill,  a  native  of  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  was  ordained 
and  installed  Oct.  5,  1859;  died  Oct.  17,  1862,  having  received 
22  to  member.ship.  Daniel  H.  Rogan,  a  native  of  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  and  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  was  installed  Oct.  5, 
1865  ;  dismissed  Nov.  21,  1866.  William  D.  Herrick,  a  native 
of  Methuen,  Mass.,  and  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  was  in- 
.stalled  Sept.  19,  1867;  dismissed  May  25,  1874.  He  received 
119  to  membership.  The  seventh  pastor  was  George  F.  Hum- 
phreys, whose  pastorate  was  terminated  within  a  year  after  his 
ordination,  owing  to  trouble  in  the  church.  Since  this  time 
the  church  has  been  without  a  settled  pastor.  The  pulpit  was, 
however,  supplied  for  two  years  and  a  half  by  Rev.  Dwight 
W.  Marsh,  D.D.  The  present — 1879 — acting  pastor  is  Rev. 
George  Henry  Johnson,  a  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College. 

The  present  and  only  church  edifice  of  this  society  was 
dedicated  Nov.  15,  1826,  and  will  seat  about  400.  It  was  re- 
paired in  1860.  The  present  number  of  members  is  265.  The 
officers  for  the  year  are  as  follows :  Acting  Pastor,  Rev.  George 
Henry  Johnson  ;  Deacons,  Edmund  Hobart,  Samuel  E.  Har- 
rington, Asa  Adams,  George  L.  Cooley;  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, the  pastor  and  deacons,  Lowell  W.  Roberts,  Ebenezer  P. 
Spear;  Assistant  Clerk,  S.  P.  Ainsworth  ;  Superintendent  of 
Sunday-school,  Deacon  George  L.  Cooley;  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  210;  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes, 
§601. .56. 

One  of  the  strange  facts — as  it  seems  in  this  day — connected 

X  Some  facts  for  this  sketch  wore  fiuiii.sheil  by  the  pii,<tor. 
§  Contributed  by  the  Rev.  George  Henry  .Johnson. 
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with  tho  curlier  history  of  the  church,  wns  that  prcviotis  to 
1810  every  povv-clcc^d  hiul  (he  proviso  thiU,  if  tiie  jmrchiiser 
"shull  let  tlie  i)(!w  or  imy  part  thc^reol"  to  uiiy  iicf^ro  or  mu- 
latto, or  in  any  way  adiiiit  any  negro  or  mulatto  to  tlic  pos- 
session or  occu])ancy  of  the  same,  then  the  said  pew  or  p(!ws, 
or  such  share  thereof  so  let  or  occupied,  shall  in  every  such 
case  he  forfeited." 

It  is  said  tliat  a  goodly  amount  of  li((uoi'  was  provided  for 
tho  workmen  and  visitors  at  the  "raising"  of  the  church  in 
1820 ;  hut  the  present  belief  of  the  church  is  embodied  in  the 
following  article  :  "  This  church  will  not  sanction  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  use  as  a  beverage,  of  intoxicating  drinks  by 
any  of  its  members." 

THE  SOUTH  CONaUEOATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  AMHKKST* 

was  first  organized  in  1824,  but  reorganized  in  1858.  Its  house 
of  worship  was  dedicated  in  1825,  remodeled  in  1843.  Its  set- 
tled pastors  have  been  as  follows :  Revs.  H.  B.  Chapin,  1825-29 ; 
Aaron  Gates,  1832-37 ;  Gideon  Dana,  1838-40 ;  Dana  Good- 
sell,  1841-46  ;  James  L.  Merrick,  1849-64  ;  Walter  Barton, 
1864-66 ;  George  Lyman,  1869-73.  Kev.  F.  B.  Pullan  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  in  1875.  The  present  acting  pastor,  liev. 
Charles  S.  Walker,  began  his  labors  in  April,  1876. 

The  original  number  of  members  was  48  ;  present  number, 
157.  The  present  officers  are:  Deacons,  R.  B.  Bridgman  and 
H.  C.  Dickinson  ;  Standing  Committee,  C.  F.  Hay  ward,  A. 
J.  Robinson,  and  Thomas  Read  ;  Superintendent  of  Sunday- 
school,  P.  L.  Pomeroy ;  Parish  Committee,  Thomas  Read, 
Charles  A.  PutFer,  and  Joseph  Dana. 

ZION  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHf  (COLORED). 

This  society,  although  existing  in  a  crude  form  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1862,  was  not  fully  organized  as  a  religious  body 
until  the  settlement  of  their  present  minister  in  1876. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  colored  people  of  Amherst  for 
religious  instruction  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  were 
attended  numerously  by  their  friends  of  the  white  race.  These 
meetings  had  the  character  of  a  Sabbath-school,  in  which  the 
colored  members  were  scholars  and  some  of  the  whites  teachers. 
These  assemblies  were  first  held  in  the  old  academy  building, 
and  after  that  was  demolished,  in  1868,  were  held  in  a  brick 
school-house  then  standing  on  Pleasant  Street.  Still  later, 
having  passed  the  winter  in  the  school-house,  the  society  re- 
moved to  the  Methodist  chapel,  then  standing  on  North- 
ampton Street.    The  present  chapel  on  Parsons  Street  was 

erected  in  .    This  society,  now  composed  of  about  ten 

members,  has  been  from  the  first  largely  assisted  by  those  at- 
tached to  the  college,  and  especially  by  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  professors.  Students  of  theology  from  the  college 
sometimes  conduct  the  services.  Rev.  S.  L.  Hobbs,  a  retired 
missionary,  is  the  pastor  of  the  societj'. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  IN  AMHERSTJ 

was  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  New  Salem  and  Prescott 
Church,  Nov.  8,  1827,  removed  its  connection  from  the  church 
in  New  Salem  and  Prescott  to  the  church  in  Northampton  in 
October,  1830,  and  was  recognized  as  an  independent  church 
— "  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  in  Amherst" — Aug.  3, 
1832.  The  church  began  its  separate  life  with  40  members,  and 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  the  Covenant  of  what  was 
then  the  Federal  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Boston.  Its  present 
house  of  worship  was  soon  erected,  and  was  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  God  Nov.  10,  1855.  Its  original  dimensions,  60 
by  40  feet,  have  never  been  changed,  though  it  has  been  twice 
repaired, — once  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Cummings, 
and  again  in  1865.    At  the  latter  date  the  renovation  was 


*  ContrilmtiMl  l),v  Kov.  Cliiu-l(^s  S.  WiUlior. 

t  From  intbnnation  given  |j.y  Mrs.  Olive  JiK'ksuii,  of  .\mlicist. 
I  Supplied  by  tho  pnBtor,  Rpv.  D.  W.  Hoyt. 


thorough,  and  then  l)cgan  for  tho  society  a  period  of  increased 
activity  and  usefulness,  its  membersliiii  having  increased  nearly 
tiirecl'old.  Thechui'ch  has  had  to  meet  more  tlian  th<!  ordinary 
dillicullies  in  cstal)lisliing  itself,  but  is  at  the  present  time 
(1879)  faii'ly  prosperous,  having  a  total  membership  of  181,  of 
whom  145  are  resident  members,  and  the  Sunday-school  mem- 
bership is  170,  with  15  officers  and  teachers.  Rev.  Stephen  S. 
Nelson,  a  resident  clergyman,  and  Rev.  Solomon  Peek,  pro- 
fes.9or  in  Amherst  College,  wore  among  the  earliest  members. 
Of  its  constituent  members  only  three  now  remain, — Austin 
Eastman,  Mary  Robbins,  and  Orinda  Ball. 

The  following  persons  have  served  the  church  as  pastors, 
during  the  periods  given,  respectively :  Mason  Ball,  July,  1834, 

to  October,  1836,  and  March,  1846,  to  ,  1848;  N.  G.  Lov- 

ell,  Novemlier,  1836,  June,  1840;  Joseph  Hodges,  August, 
1840,  August,  1841 ;  George  Waters,  January,  1843,  Febru- 
ary, 1846  ;  Elkanah  A.  Cummings,  May,  1850,  October,  1852, 
and  January,  1854,  January,  1855;  Edward  Anderson,  No- 
vember, 1852,  September,  1853;  J.  Torrey  Smith,  November, 
1856^  April,  1865;  A.  J.  Paddelford,  February,  1866,  April, 
1868;  F.  E.  Tower,  December,  1868,  December,  1871;  Syl- 
vester Burnham,  July,  1873,  April,  1874.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  or- 
dained July,  1874,  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  following  have  served  the  church  as  deacons:  Isaac 
Robbins,  Sylvester  Andrews,  Seth  Clapp,  Increase  Gilbert, 
Silas  Shaw.  The  present  deacons  are  Lewis  Fish,  J.  L.  Lovell, 
and  Samuel  Smith. 

GRACE  CHURCH. g 

The  first  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ever 
held  in  the  town  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  present 
church  organization  were  the  fruits  of  a  correspondence  opened 
early  in  the  summer  of  1864,  by  Miss  Almy  Emerson,  a  prior 
resident  of  Amherst,  with  Dr.  F.  L.  Huntington  and  Miss 
Mary  H.  Jones,  a  resident  friend  of  the  cause.  This  lady  se- 
cured the  use  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  where,  on  July 
17,  1864,  and  for  five  successive  Sundays,  evening  services  were 
held  at  five  o'clock,  Rev.  G.  M.  Bradley,  of  Northampton, 
officiating  the  first  Sunday,  Rev.  George  T.  Converse,  of  Rox- 
biu-y,  the  second,  and  Dr.  Huntington  the  last  four.  The 
first  communion  was  administered  by  Dr.  Huntington,  Sunday 
morning,  September  4th,  in  the  same  house. 

The  parish  was  organized  under  the  above  title  at  a  meeting 
held  September  12th  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Huntington,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jones.  Others  present  were 
I.  P.  Conkey,  Henry  C.  Nash,  L.  D.  Shepard,  George  Burn- 
ham,  Dr.  Rufus  Belden,  O.  G.  Couch,  George  Graves,  John  E. 
White,  C.  T.  Brown,  Merrick  M.  Marsh,  Henry  O.  Pease. 
George  Burnham  was  chosen  Senior  Warden;  John  M.  Emer- 
son, of  New  York  City,  Junior  Warden;  O.  G.  Couch,  Clerk 
and  Treasurer ;  I.  F.  Conkey,  Henry  C.  Nash,  Horace  Ward, 
Charles  Deuel,  L.  D.  Shepard,  John  C.  White,  Merrick  M. 
Marsh,  M.  N.  Spear,  R.  W.  Stratton,  Vestrymen. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Parker,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Stoekbridge, 
served  the  parish  from  Nov.  27, 1864,  but  was  not  settled  until 
January  11th  following.  Services  were  held  in  a  hall  of  the 
academy  until  March  2,  1866,  when  the  basement  of  the 
present  church  was  first  occupied.  July  17th  the  church  was 
consecrated,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  of  the  same  year  its 
tower  was  completed  and  supplied  with  a  fine  clock  and  bell. 
These  and  the  tower  were  the  oft'ering  of  George  C.  Shapard, 
D.D.  This  handsome  church  edifice  is  of  stone,  and  cost 
about  $35,000. 

Rev.  Henry  Freeman  Allen  began  his  labors  as  pastor  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter,  1872;  resigned  April,  1877.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  rector.  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess, 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  that  year.    Present  membership,  80. 


§  Pacts  for  this  sketch  were  taken  from  the  church  records  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  pnstor,  Ki»v.  Frederick  Burgess. 
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WESLEY  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY,  AMHERST.* 

lu  1S6S  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  was  formed,  and 
carried  oa  a  little  more  than  a  year,  with  Kev.  E.  Frank 
Pitcher  as  pastor.  The  project  of  building  a  church  was  at 
this  time  attempted  and  abandoned,  and  the  society  disbanded. 
In  the  winter  of  1874,  Eev.  S.  L.  Eogers,  who  was  supplying 
the  ilethodist  Episcopal  Church  at  North  Amherst,  formed 
a  class  at  Amherst  with  twelve  members,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Cummings  Fish  leader.  The  church  was  again  organized 
in  the  summer  of  187-5,  with  thirteen  members.  Eev.  S.  L. 
Eogers  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  new  society,  and  served  one 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  Eev.  D.  S.  Coles  was  appointed 
preacher  in  charge.  He  also  supplied  one  year.  In  the  spring 
of  1877,  Eev.  E.  C.  Ferguson  succeeded,  and  remained  a  like 
period.  The  church  during  these  three  years  enjoj-ed  a  health- 
ful growth.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  Eev.  Edward  P.  King- 
was  appointed  to  the  charge,  and  during  the  ensuing  fall  work 
was  commenced  on  a  church  edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  'Whitney  Streets.  Here  a  brick  church  has  been  erected, 
known  as  the  "  "Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  The 
vestry  was  formally  dedicated  Jan.  26,  1879,  and  during  the 
ensuing  spring  the  audience-room  was  ready  for  worship. 

Present  membership,  34.  The  church  has  -5  trustees  and  9 
stewards. 

THE  METHODIST  SOCIETY,  NORTH  AMHERST, f 

was  not  regularly  organized  until  March  9,  1849,  although 
preaching  was  begun  by  ministers  of  that  denomination  more 
than  six  years  earlier.  In  the  month  of  August,  1842,  Eev. 
E.  S.  Potter  held  services  in  the  school-house  in  "Amherst 
City,-' — so  called, — under  the  appointment  of  the  presiding 
elder  of  Springfield  District,  K^ew  England  Conference.  He 
remained,  preaching  at  times  also  in  Hadley ,  until  1844,  having 
meantime  united  with  the  "  Wesleyan  Connection."  James 
Billings,  of  the  "W.  M.  Conference,  served  the  society  from 
June  until  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Pike,  as  supply,  until  the  close  of  the  conference  year, 
in  184-5.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  January  1st,  in  that  j'ear, 
E.  .S.  Potter  preacbing  the  sermon  of  dedication. 

The  succeeding  ministers  were  /William  Bevins,  one  year, 
until  April,  1846  ;  J.  "W.  Dadman,  supply,  November,  1846, 
to  April,  1847 ;  Jonas  M.  Clark,  who  found  a  few  friends  of 
the  3Iethodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  no  members,  April  23, 
1848,  until  1849.  March  9th,  of  the  latter  year,  an  official  board 
was  organized.  The  Quarterly  Conference  then  consisted  of 
Amos  Binney,  Presiding  Elder ;  Jonas  M.  Clark,  Preacher  in 
Charge  ;  Joab  Ingram,  Steward.  B.  Perkins  Farnham  was 
chosen  as  an  additional  steward. 

Then  succeeded  a.s  preachers,  H.  M.  Nichols,  April,  1849, 
two  years,  during  which  period  the  society  suffered  the  loss  of 
many  members  by  removal,  and  for  the  next  two  years  had 
no  regular  pulpit  services;  David  Todd,  185.3—54;  William 
Hubbard.  December,  18-54,  to  April,  1855 ;  John  Peterson, 
local  supply,  April,  18-58,  to  April,  1860 ;  J.  O.  Peck,  at  the 
same  time  a  student  in  Amherst  College,  one  year ;  Eobert  H. 
"Winslow,  one  year;  Eufus  Gerrish,  one  year;  John  Jones, 
of  Pelham,  who  served  as  a  supply  nearly  all  the  time  from 
1863  until  1867 ;  John  W.  Lee,  one  year ;  John  Jones,  again 
supply,  one  year ;  Lorenzo  Dibble,  local  supply,  was  then  a 
student  at  Wesleyan  Academj',  Wilbraham,  April  to  August, 
1869;  William  S.  Jagger,  January,  1870,  to  1871 ;  J.  Jones, 
supply,  until  1872;  D.  K.  Bannister,  who  rendered  an  efficient 
two  years'  service;  S.  L.  Eogers,  two  years,  until  the  spring 
of  1876,  when  the  present  pastor,  Eev.  C.  H.  Walter,  was 
appointed. 

The  church  edifice  was  repaired  at  considerable  expense 
during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Lee,  1867-68 ;  and  during  that  of 
Mr.  Rogers — 1874-76 — the  building  was  raised  and  a  vestry 

*  Cfjiitribnted  by  the  pantor,  Eev.  Edward  P.  King. 

t  Vactn  for  thm  sketch  were  fumuihcd  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Taylor. 


made  underneath,  at  a  cost,  with  other  repairs,  of  about  $600. 
Previously — 1858 — the  church  had  received  a  legacy  of  §100 
by  the  will  of  Mr.  Alden  Woods,  of  Leverett. 

The  church  now  has  about  30  members,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  averaging  nearly  40  pupils. 

The  present  stewards  are  D.  W.  Adams, William  H.  Lawton, 
B.  H.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Chandler,  and  James  A.  Hill. 

THE  ROMAN   CATHOLIC  SOCIETY,  AMHERST, 

for  some  time  anterior  to  the  building  of  their  house  of 
worship,  held  meetings  at  "  Palmer's  Hall,"  under  the  minis- 
tration of  the  pastors  of  the  church  at  Northampton,  who 
served  them  occasionally  in  a  missionary  capacity.  Their 
lot  on  Pleasant  Street  was  purchased  in  1869,  and  the  church 
building — of  wood — erected  during  1870-71.  Its  dedication 
took  place  June  25th  in  the  latter  year. 

Eev.  Francis  Brennan  became  the  first  resident  pastor,  and 
served  until  the  spring  of  1878,  a  period  of  six  years,  when, 
on  account  of  continued  ill  health,  ho  returned  to  Ireland,  his 
earlj''  home. 

The  church  has  now  no  settled  pastor,  but  is  again  under 
the  care  of  the  churcli  at  Northampton,  and  served  by  Eev. 
Father  Barry,  of  that  parish. 

CEMETKRIES. 

There  are  three  cemeteries  in  Amherst,  all  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  town.  The  old  cemetery,  laid  out  for  the  "  east 
inhabitants"  in  1730,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  situated  in 
what  was  formerly  the  west  highway,  west  of  the  lot  then 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Church,  and  at  first  contained  one  acre 
and  twenty  rods  of  land.  This  cemetery,  to  which  several 
acres  have  been  added,  is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  present  common  at  Amherst  Centre,  and  east  of  Pleasant 
Street,  which  is  about  four  rods  in  width,  all  that  remains  of 
the  original  forty  rods  known  as  the  "West  Highway," 
separating  the  first  and  second  divisions. 

The  cemetery  at  North  Amherst  contains  three  acres. 

The  cemetery  at  South  Amherst  contains  about  the  same. 

The  compiler  of  the  foregoing  history  of  Amherst  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  many  of  her  citizens  for 
valuable  assistance  and  information,  generously  supplied.  To 
Samuel  C.  Carter — so  long  the  honored  keeper  of  the  town's 
valuable  records,  and  still  their  watchful  custodian — thanks  are 
due  for  special  courtesies  extended,  officially  and  otherwise; 
to  Messrs.  Henry  M.  McCloud  and  John  E.  Williams,  of  the 
Amherst  Recor-d,  for  ready  counsel  and  many  favors  ;  to  Prof. 
William  S.  Tyler  and  Prof  William  S.  Clark,  for  important 
documents  and  information ;  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Goodell,  for  the 
loan  of  invaluable  papers  pertaining  to  the  French-and-Indian 
and  Eevolutionary  wars  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Edward  A.  Thomas, 
E.  F.  Cook,  M.  N.  Spear,  Dr.  H.  J.  Cate,  and  others,  for  aid 
in  various  ways. 

Chief  among  the  authorities  consulted  were  Prof.  Tyler's 
"History  of  Amherst  College,"  Dr.  Holland's  "History  of 
Western  Massachusetts,"  and  M.  F.  Dickinson's  "Historical 
Address,"  pamphlet. 

REBELLION  RECORD. 

The  following  soldiers,  residents  of  Amherst,  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  at  the  period  of  the  Eebellion. 
Their  record  shows  that  they  participated  quite  as  actively  and 
efficiently  as  any  soldiers  engaged  during  that  trying  period, 
and  suffered  proportionately  with  the  bravest  and  best : 

Adams,  Sylvester  H.,  2l3t  Mass. 
Allen,  Benjamin  Potwine,  14tli  Mass. 
Ball,  .John  D.,  loth,  ilth,  and  20th  Mass. 
Ball,  Nelson  Roderick,  10th  Mass. 
Ball,  Henry  C,  15th  Mass. 
Barton,  Austin,  2l8t  Mass. 
Bolio,  Charles  C,  27th  Maes. 
Bolio,  Levi  M.,  27th  Mass. 
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Biikor,  OluuIoH  K.,  27lli  MiifH. 

liiirtoii,  (Mmrli'H  II.,  'J7tli  Miihh. 

lliinlwi'll,  ]|,-iirv  .(., -iilli  niiisH. 

ItiiltwoDil,  IOiIiiiiiikI,  'JcI  ciii  ii., '27IIi  Mimh. 

liiiUrr,  AhoI,  '^7tli  Muhh. 

It.itcor,  I'l.'tci',  'i!7tli  Muss. 

Bukcr,  K/.i'it, 'i7th  Miws. 

ISolHtcr,  li'niiik  K.,  27tli  Muss. 

Jiarlon,  Mori isoM,  Mill  Mwh. 

Itownnin,  .fiilm-H,  -'7tlt  Mjih-i. 

BowmuTi,  Ilciiry,  'iotti  I>IiiHS. 

linj  ntdii,  Iloiiry  K,,  IJtli  Mass. 

Kiitlcji  licM,  FraiiciH,  1st  Mass. 

Bustoii,  .lolin,  ;i7lli  Mas.s. 

Boston,  I'atiick,  :i7tli  Muss. 

Bari-dws,  Ashley  W.,  27tli  Mass. 

Bel],  l''i-edorii'k  11.,  STlli  Mass. 

Bartlett,  Lowis  A.,  52(1  Muss. 

Bai  tk'tt,  Milo  A.,  52(1  Muss. 

Barton,  George  H.,  52(1  Mass. 

Boll,  George  II.,  52d  Ma.ss. 

Baker,  James  A.,  corp.,  52tl  Mass. 

Bliss,  Wi Ilium  L.,  52(1  Mass. 

Cook,  Benjan>in  0.,  lOtli  Mass. 

Clark,  William  S.,  major,  21st  Mass. 

Cates,  Albert, '2Ttli  Mass. 

Cutter,  Ptolemy  P.,  29tli  Mass. 

Cuslinian,  John  E.,  27tli  Mass. 

Crossinan,  Biirton,  27th  Mass. 

Coy,  Henry,  11th,  9th,  and  32d  Mass. 

Cook,  Austin,  lUlh  Mass. 

Cooke,  George  E.,  37tli  Mass. 

Cook,  Willard  S.,  37tli  Mass. 

Cowls,  Watson  W.,  52d  Mass. 

Clapp,  Charles,  52(1  Mass. 

Calalian,  Edward,  52d  Mass. 

Calahan,  Jeremiah,  52d  Ma«3. 

Dunakin,  Charles,  10th  Mass.;  1st  U.  S. 

Dickinson,  Fr:incis  HowariJ,  loth  I^Iass. 

Douglass,  Henry  F.,  21st  Mass. 

Dennison,  Ami  K.,  l.st  lient  ,  27th  Mass. 

Dickinson,  Baxter  E.,  3d  sergt..  27lh  Mass. 

Dickinson,  Chester,  Jr.,  2Tth  Mass. 

Dickinson,  IXivid  L.jl-Jth  Mass. 

Dickinson,  Levi  P.,  37(li  Miiss. 

Dickinson,  Willard  K.,  27th  Mass. 

Dickinson,  I"rancis  E.,  21st,  3Gth,  and  .'jGth  Mass. 

Dickinson,  George,  52d  Mass. 

Draper,  George  A.,  27th  Mass. 

Dickinson,  Ainariali,  52d  Mass. 
Dickinson,  John  W.,  52d  Mass. 

Edson,  Levi,  27th  Mass. 

risher,  Homer  L.,  31st  Mass. 
Fisher,  George  L.,  3Ist  Jlass. 

Fish,  Francis  W.,  37th  Mass. 
Tahey,  Williaiii,  37th  Mass. 

Franklin,  Benjamin  R.,  37tli  Mass. 

Fales,  William  B.,  52d  Mass. 

Fish,  Nelson  D.  B.  L.,  asst.  snig.,  27th  Mass. 

Finemore,  Charles  A.,  colored,  54tli  Miiss. 

Goodell,  Charles  L.,  21st  Mass. 

Glover,  Joseph,  27th  Mass. 

Graves,  William  0.,  37th  Mass. 

Giinn,  Charles,  o7th  Mass. 

Gray,  Edward  P.,  1st  Mass.  Cav. 

Gunn,  Cephas  W.,  2d  sergt.,  .52d  Mass. 

Glazier,  John  A.,  37th  Mass. 

Hastings,  Willard  D.,  27th  Mass. 

Hawley,  Henry  E.,  27tli  Mass. 

Haskell,  Lewis  K.,  Hancock's  Corps. 

Hopkins,  William  J.,  27th  Mass. 

Holiart,  George  Martin,  27th  Mass. 

llawes,  James  F.,  27th  Mass. 

Hastings,  Henry  B.,  27[li  Mass. 

Hills,  Nehemiah  D.,  27tli  Mass. 

Howland,  John  W.,  1st  Mass.  Cav. 

Hastings,  Joseph  C,  52d  Mass. 

Howes,  George  E.,  3d  sergt.,  52d  Mass. 

Howes,  ChailtB  0.,  52d  Ma.ss. 

Holden,  Freeman  L.,  52d  Mass. 

Haywood,  Charles  E.,  52d  Mass. 

Hardaker,  Jamos,  52d  Mass. 

Haling,  Horace,  52d  Mass. 

Hulibard,  Henry,  02d  Mass. 

Hendeiwm,  Thomas,  surgeon's    mate,  Laurens 

Hospital. 
Johnson,  Eli  II.,  27th  Mass. 


.IdliiiHKd,  Elienezer  M.,  loih  Mass. 
.IdliiiHdK,  William  H'.,  r.:;(l  Mass. 
.h.hnsdii,  .Silas  ().,  .V.'d  IMmhh. 
.l(>lMi,S((ii,  Dwiglit  II.,  fi'Jd  MahS. 
JonningH,  VVilliam  II.  II.,  rillh  Mass. 

Kelldgg,  (!harle»  F.,  2d  and  til\h  Mass. 

Kidlogg,  JiiiiicK  It.,  27lli  Mass. 
Kellogg,  JiiHlin  1'.,  2d  lioiit.,  52d  Ma^H. 

Kellogg,  1!.  Franklin,  52(1  Mass. 

Kelldgg,  Alliei  t  II.,  musician,  37tli  Mass. 

Iiincdiii,  liiirns  I!.,  2(1  lient.,  :i7tli  Mass. ;  pro.  to  col. 

Leggett,  John  A.,  37ili  Mass. 

Lovott,  Murray  li.,  Kitli  Mass. 

Loomis,  Kicliard  B.,  2lMt  Mass. 

Lovelt,  Wlu\'ilon,  27lh  Mass. 

Latham,  William  W.,  27lh  Mass. 

Miles,  Marcus  T.  C,  2()th  Mass. 

Manley,  Edward  W.,  27tli  Mass. 

Miles,  Keuhen,  12th  Conn. 

Munsel,  Charles  E.,  37tli  Mass. 

MaloTiey,  Michael,  52d  Mass. 

Mathews,  Charles,  31st  Mass. 

Mathews,  Francis  J.,  34th  Mass. 

Newell,  George  W. ,21st  Mass. 

Putnam,  George,  10th  Mass.  ' 

Plumb,  Henry,  21st  Mass. 

Parsons,  John  D.,  27tli  Mixss.  ;  pro.  to  corp. 

Prince,  Henry  B.,  27lh  Mass. ;  pro.  to  corp. 

Preston,  James  A.,  27th  Mass. 

Potwine,  Edwin  H.,  27tli  Mass. 

Preston,  Simeon  E  ,  27th  Mass.;  pro.  to  corp. 

Packard,  Henry  Clay,  27th  Mass. 

Pierce,  James  A.,  14th  Mass. 

Percival,  Erasmus  Wm.,  14th  Mass.;  pro.  to  corp. 

Parmenter,  George  H.,  53d  Mass. 

Bust,  Jacob  L.,  27th  Mass. 

Roberts,  Albert,  62d  Mass. 

Roberts,  Norman,  52d  Mass. 

Roberts,  George  H.,  !52d  Mass. 

Rdlph,  Edward  M.,  52d  Jlass. 

Stanley,  Edward  H.,  lOtli  Mjiss. ;  pro.  to  corp. 

Scott,  George  W.,  21st  Ma.ss. 

Stearns,  A.  Frazier,  1st  lieut.,  21st  Mass.;  acting 
adjt. 

Sl(jau,  Timothy  W  ,  capt.,  27th  Mass. 

Skinner,  Leander,  1st  sergt.,  27th  Mass. ;  pro.  to 

2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut.,  and  capt. 
Skinner,  Linneus  C  ,  musician,  27th  Ma.53. 
Skinner,  Lyman  W.,  musician,  27th  Mass. 
Steams,  John,  27th  Mass. 
Sloan,  George  W.,  4th  corp.,  27th  Mass. 
Salois,  Michael,  27th  Mass. 
Spaulding,  Chailes  B.,  27th  Mass. 
Sears,  Henry,  27th  Mass. 

Storrs,  Charles  L.,  2d  sergt.,  27th  Mass. ;  pro.  to  1st 

sergt.  and  capt. 
Shea,  Patrick,  31st  Mass. 

Smith,  Charles  V.,  corp.,  28th  Mass.;  pro.  to  lieut. 

and  to  cai)t. 
Shouls,  John,  27th  Mass. 
Spear,  George  P.,  52d  Mass. 
Spear,  Asa  Adams,  2d  lieut.,  52d  Mass. 
Storrs,  Samuel  J.,  capt.,  52d  Mass. ;  pro.  to  liout.- 

col. 

Smith,  Charles  C,  52d  Mass. 
Smith,  William  J.,  37th  Mass. 
Sanderson,  .lames  K.,  37th  Mass. 
Spelmau,  Timothy,  37tli  Mass. 
Saudling,  John,  37th  Mass. 
Thayer,  Josiah,  10th  JI.-iss. 
Thayer,  Lyman  R.,  27th  Mass. 
Tufts,  George  H.,  27th  Mass. 

Tyler,  Mason  W.,  lieut.,  37tli  Mass. ;  pro.  to  capt., 

maj.,  lieut.-col.,  and  col. 
Talt,  Ethan  A.,  37lh  Mass. 
Thayer,  Samuel  M.,  37th  Mass. 
Turner,  Charles  F.,  37tli  Mass. 
Taylor,  Joseph  K.,  37th  Mass. 
Tdule,  Patrick  0.,  52d  Mass. 
Tlunupson,  Jamos,  54tli  ]\ltiss. 
Vinton,  Medad,  27th  Mass. 
\\'hite,  William  Henry,  2!st  Mass. 
Williams,  Solomon  H.,  27th  Mass. 
Welch,  Farrell,  21st  Mass. 

Woodworth,  Rev.  Clias.  L.,  chaplain,  27th  Mass. 
Williams,  11.  Hartley,  Ist  MasJ.  Cav. 
Wilson,  Robert,  52d  Mass. 


Whoelock,  James  H.,  52d  Mass. 
Wheolock,  John  P.  West,  52(1  Mass. 
White,  John,  52d  MasH. 

MISCELLANIOOUS. 
Ildrlon,  Wesley  W.,  Ist  Mass.  Art. 
Siiiilh,  Franciu  li.,  Ist  Miihh.  Art. 
Ileald,  CliarleH  A.,  32(1  Mass. 
Chureli,  Spencer,  Jr.,  Illli  and  32(1  Mass. 
Ilei'voy,  Eugene  P.,  27tli  Mass. 
Spi^ar,  .lames  W.,  27th  Mass. 
RiiBKcll,  Dwight,  27th  .Mass. 
Sears,  Arthur,  27th  Mass. 
King,  Warren  F.,  27lh  Mass. 
Mdllett,  (iharles  D.,  27tli  Mass. 
Phelps,  Ijyiiian  1).,  21hI  Mass. 
KelHcy,  Ezra,  27lh  Mass. 
Cdnnor,  Cdrmdiiis  0.,  27lh  Mass. 
Connor,  John,  37th  Mass. 
Bestin,  Dennis,  37th  Mass. 
Dickinson,  Henry  Clay,  29th  H.  A. 
Ufford,  Andrew  J.,  Ist  Mass.  Cav. 
Hobart,  William  E.,  1st  Mass.  Cav. 
Shattuck,  George  W.,  1st  Mass.  Cav. 
Bolio,  Cephas  B. 

COLORED. 
Freeman,  Samuel,  bugler,  5th  Mjiss.  Cav. 
Jennings,  William,  .'^4th  Mass. 
Jennings,  Francis  N.,  54th  Mass. 
Jackson,  Jarvis,  5th  I^Iass.  Cav. 
Jackson,  Windsor,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Paxton,  Howard  E.,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Solomon,  Joseph  I.,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Sugland,  Lorenzo,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Thompson,  John,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Thompson,  Christopher,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Thompson,  Henry,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
Thompson,  Charles,  5th  Mass.  Cav. 
The  following  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  None  appear 

to  have  been  residents  of  Amherst  e-xcept  tlie 

first  three : 
Cutter,  Wm.  v.,  "Merrimack." 
Miles,  Wm.  B.,  "  Bricknell." 
Newell,  Henry  L.,  "  Ossjpee." 
Adams,  Edward  H.,  "  Wachusett." 
Bemau,  Frank  S. 
Boynton,  Charles  P. 
Challiuer,  William. 
Colter,  James  A. 

Doyle,  Michael,  Jr.,  "  Rhode  I.slaiid." 
Fitzsimmons,  John. 
Gleason,  Thomas. 
Hudson,  John. 
Hay,  Samuel. 

Keele,  Thomas,  "  John  Adams.'' 
Lawry,  Uranus,  "Constellation." 
Lear,  John. 
McCalluni,  Patrick. 
McGiuley,  Charles. 
Nelson,  John,  "Sabine." 
Pierce,  James. 

Scott,  Stephen  C,  "Circassian.'' 
White,  Cornelius. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  non-residents  enlisted  at 
Amherst  in  the  several  regiments  of  infantry  : 

Adams,  Charles  B  ,  1st  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Bowman,  Alansford,  20th  Muss. 

Bowman,  Truman,  52d  Mass. 

Brown,  Perez  R.,  52(1  Mass. 

Burns,  Joseph,  52d  Mass. 

Cooley,  George  B.,  44th  III. 

Cooley,  Henry  M.,  sergt.,  14th  Conn. 

Dyer,  Peter,  27th  Mass. 

Gil  man,  Ai,  2d  Mass.  Cav. 

Hanks,  Edward  C,  37th  Mass. 

Hoyt,  Francis  A.,  1st  Mass.  Art. 

Homes,  J.  F.,  27th  Mass. 

Hitchcock,  Henry,  '2d  Mass.  Cav. 

Howe,  Joseph,  2d  Mass.  Cav. 

Johnson,  Martin  Silas,  53d  Mass, 

Kane,  Jamos,  20lh  Mass. 

Latham,  Alouzo  W.,  18lh  Mass. 

!\IcCIoud,  Henry  M.,  12th  Conn. 

Moody,  Lyman  E.,  1st  Mich.  Sharpshooters. 

Montague,  George  L.,  capt.,  37tli  Mass. ;  pro.  to 
maj.,  and  again  to  lieut.-cul. 
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Prouty.  E<i\rard  C,  10th  JIiiss. 

Kose,  T.  C.  27  til  JI;iss. 

Rnssell.  Chas.  F.,  oil  111.  Cav. 

TVTiite,  Samuel,  5th  Wis. 

J^tckson,  Sandforii,  54th  Mass. 

The  foUowiug  were  obtained  b.v  payment  of  extra 

lionnties: 
Kelly,  James,  16th  Mass.  H.  Art. 
Knsh,  John,  Yet.  Res.  Corps. 
Richards,  Josepli,  ilst  JIass. 
Alien,  Asa  P.,  -Ith  M;iss.  Cav. 
Casson,  Henni%  4tli  Mi\is.  Cav. 
Flanders,  Moses  L.,  5lass. 
McSweeny,  Dennis,  4th  Mass.  Cav. 
Gleason.  Arthur,  4th  M:Vis.  Okv. 
Kelly,  James,  4th  M;iss.  Cav. 
Henry,  James. 
Rand,  Kbenezer,  35th  Mass. 
Kiler,  Charles,  21st  Mass. 
Murphy,  Thomas  F.,  id  Mass.  H.  Art 
Tierney,  Charles,  2d  Mass.  Car. 
Kendell,  Henry  C,  21st  Mass. 
Welch,  Ro.Iman,  2d  M:iss.  H.  Art. 
Williamson,  William,  5th  Mass.  Car. 
Richards,  Samuel  W.,  4th  Mass.  Cav. 
Hillis,  John,  2d  Ma*s.  H.  Art. 
_  Westcotf,  .Stephen  K.,  11th  Mass. 
Hack,  Robert,  2d  Mass.  H.  Art. 
Hefferan,  William,  S-'ith  Mass. 
Wood,  Frank,  13th  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Mor&D,  John,  loth  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
McGuirck,  Bernard,  13th  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Witherell,  David,  l:itli  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Manning.  John,  Vet.  Re«.  Corps. 
Wat  ers,  Charles,  oth  Mass.  Cav. 
Tnnier,  Charles,  5th  Jlass.  Cav. 
Dow,  Charles,  2d  Mass.  Cav. 
Cannon,  Owen,  19th  Mass. 
Barke,  Samuel  H.,  Cav.  Bat. 
Wilson,  Joseph,  4ih  )Iass.  Cav. 
Smith,  Charles,  4th  Mass.  Cav. 
Kennedy,  John,  13th  Muss.  Bat. 
Stankoff,  Siehohis,  13th  Mass.  Bat. 
Bryant,  James  W.,  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Scott,  Slunroe. 
Spealock,  Cliarles. 
AUeu,  George. 


Drowns,  Henry, 
i     Gough,  Caleb, 
j     Powell,  James. 

Taylor,  John. 

Pierce,  Kdwin  H.,  1st  Mass.  Cav. 
j     Tauman,  John,  IDlh  Jlivss. 
i     Schatz,  Frederick,  19th  Mass. 

Rnssell,  Thomas,  sub. 

Lyons,  Edward,  sub. 

Haggerty,  William,  sub. 

Mead,  Charles,  sub. 

Cooper,  James,  sub. 

Quiner,  Peter,  sub. 

Tyler,  Ji>hn,  19th  Mass.,  sub. 

Carr,  John,  sub. 

Perkins,  William,  sub. 

Martin,  Frank,  sub. 

Moore,  James,  sub. 

Sherburne,  Samuel,  sub. 

Moran,  Thomas,  20th  Mass.,  sub. 

Slocum,  Robert,  intli  Mass.,  sub. 

Lyoiis,  Edward,  sub. 

Jones,  George,  sub. 

Pierce,  Charles,  19th  Mass.,  sub. 

Johnson,  Peter,  sub. 

Burns,  William,  sub. 

Champlin,  Jason,  54th  Blass.,  sub. 

Total  of  enlistments  in  the  Army   352 

Total  of  enlistments  in  the  Navy   22 

374 

Of  these  11  were  killed,  lo  died  of  wounds,  and 
32  died  of  disease ;  35  others  were  wounded. 
Total,  93. 

NECROLOGY. 
The  following  soldiers  were  mortally  wounded  or 
killed  in  the  service:  Herry  C.  Ball,  Austin 
Barton,  Levi  M.  Bolio,  Charles  K.  Baker, 
Henry  Bowman,  Henry  C.  Bnynton,  Ptolemy 
P.  Cutter,  George  E.  Cooke,  Francis  H.  Dick- 
inson. David  L.  Dickinson,  George  A.  Draper, 
Levi  Edson,  Martin  S.  Johnson,  William  W. 
Latham,  George  Putnam,  Edward  T  Prouty, 
George  W.  Scott,  Frazicr  A.  Stearns,  Charles 
V.  Smith,  James  K.  Sanderson,  Jos  ah  Thayer, 
Joseph  K.  Tsylor,  James  W.  Si>ear,  Charles  D. 
Mollett,  Jason  Champlin,  Samuel  C.  White. 


The  following  died  of  disease  contracted  in  ser- 
vice: Charles  B.  Adams,  Sylvester  H.  Adams, 
iienjamin  P.  Allen,  Morrison  Barton,  Milo  A . 
Bartlett,  George  Dickinson,  Johu  W.  Dickin- 
son, Joseph  Grover,  Murray  B.  Lovett,  Abuizo 
W.  Latham,  Reuben  Miles,  Edward  W.  Jlanley, 
Marcus  T.  C.  Miles,  Henry  Plumb,  Norman 
Roberts,  Edward  H.  Stanley,  Lyman  W.  Skin- 
ner, George  W.  Sloan,  Charles  C.  Smilh,  El  ban 
A.  Taft,  Robert  Wilson,  John  P.  W.  WI.eelock, 
John  Thompson,  Jarvis  Jackson,  Slx-ncer 
Church,  Eugene  P.  Hovey,  Arthur  Sears,  L\ - 
man  D.  Phelps,  Ezra  Kelsey,  Cephas  B.  Uolio, 
Sanford  Jackison,  Henry  Thompson. 

WOUNDED. 

The  following  were  wounded  while  in  service: 
Charles  H.  Barton,  Nelson  R.  Ball,  Edmutid 
Boltwood,  James  Bowman,  John  Beston,  Pat- 
rick Beston,  Frederick  R.  Bell,  John  E.  Ciish- 
man  (lost  an  arm),  Henry  Coy,  George  B. 
Cooley,  Chester  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Ba.\ter  E.  Dick- 
inson, John  A.  Glazier,  Henry  E.  Hawley, 
William  J.  Hopkins,  Ebenezer  M.  Johusoi}, 
Charles  F.  Kellogg.  Ruins  P.  Lincoln,  James 
A  Preston,  Simon  E.  Preston,  James  A.  Piei'ce, 
Jacob  L.  Rust,  Charles  B.  Spaulding,  Henry 
Sears,  John  Sholes  (lost  a  leg),  William  J. 
Smith,  John  Sandling,  Timothy  Spellman, 
Mason  W.  Tyler,  Charles  T.  Turner,  Medad 
Vinton,  Solomon  H.  Williams,  Dwiglit  Russell, 
Lewis  K.  Haskell,  Henry  Wni.  White. 

MILITARY  EXPENSES. 


Expenses  of  the  town  in  18G1    S«35.17 

E.xpenses  of  individuals,  18G1   5G(l.r>U 

E.xpenses  of  the  town,  18C2   8,:^'i(;.U0 

Expenses  of  Wm.  A.  Stearns,  Esq   875.00 

Expenses  of  the  town  in  1803   B1.25 

Expenses  of  drafted  men  for  substitutes 

in  18C3-G4   14,275  00 

Expenses  of  the  town  in  1804   Il,7:i8.85 

Expenses  of  individuals,  1804  ,   8,003.00 

Expenses  of  the  town  in  1805   400.00 

Interest  on  the  "State  Aid"   1,300.50 


f40,237.27 

Deduct  amount  received  from  State  to 

equalize  bounties   1,041.27 


$44,590  00 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


HOX.  EDWAED  DICKINSOX,  LL.D., 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Hampshire  Co.,  Ma.s.s.,  Jan.  1,  1803. 
His  ancestors  lived  in  Hadley  (of  which  Amherst  was  formerly 
a  part)  as  early  as  IGoT,  the  year  in  which  Hadley  was  settled. 
His  father  was  Hon.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous founders  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  leading  lawyer 
of  his  day  and  locality.  Preparing  for  college  at  home,  he 
entered  Amherst  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where  he  remained  one 
year.  The  three  last  years  of  his  college  course  were  spent  at 
Yale,  when  he  graduated,  among  the  first  of  his  class,  in  1823. 
For  the  two  succeeding  years  he  read  law  with  his  father,  and 
then  spent  a  year  in  the  then  famous  Northampton  law-school, 
under  Profs.  E.  H.  Mills,  .Judge  Samuel  Howe,  and  .J.  H. 
Ashmun.  In  182C  he  opened  a  law-office  at  Amherst,  and 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  first  public  position  which  he  filled  was  treasurer  of 
Amherst  College,  to  which  responsible  office  he  was  elected  in 
183o,  and  which  he  held  from  that  time  till  1874,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  W.  A.  Dickinson,  its 
present  incumbent.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office 
at  a  time  when  the  college  was  comparatively  weak  and  its 
financial  resources  much  embarrassed,  and  even  its  perpetuity 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  fact  that,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, the  property  of  the  college  grew  from  something  like 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  over  a  million,  abundantly 


attests  the  financial  ability  and  skill  with  which  it  was 
handled. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  in  an  obituary  notice,  says  of 
him,  "  No  man  ever  watched  or  tended  his  own  child  or  his 
own  property  with  more  anxious,  personal,  jealous  care  than 
he  did  the  institution  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  served." 

In  1838  and  1839,  and  again  in  1874,  his  town  chose  him  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  In  1842  and  1843 
his  county  sent  him  to  the  Senate ;  in  1845-46,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  council.  Gov.  Briggs  being  the  chief 
magistrate  ;  and  in  the  years  1853  and  1855  he  was  member 
of  Congress  from  the  district  then  made  up  chiefly  of 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  Counties,  nominated  and  elected  by 
the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  keenly  alive  to  everything 
which  looked  to  the  prosperity  of  his  native  town. 

Of  his  part  in  securing  for  Amherst  her  first  railroad,  the 
New  London  and  Northern,  the  Amherst  Reco7-dsa,js :  "  Every- 
thing that  talent,  vigor,  and  indomitable  perseverance  could 
do  he  did,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  his  co-laborers  to  say 
that  to  his  influence,  tact,  and  energy  are  we  mainly  indebted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work." 

From  the  close  of  his  term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Dickinson  re- 
tired from  public  life,  except  in  the  instance  of  his  last  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1874,  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  securing  to  his  town  all  the 
advantages  of  the  construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Central 
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Railroad  that  ho  consontfid  to  serve  it  again  in  the  Legislature. 
On  tlio  nioriiiiig  of  tlu!  Kith  of  Juno,  1874,  lu;  Miiuhi  a  hjxh^cIi 
in  llio  IIduso  on  a  bill  a])iir()])riutiiig  tlir{«  inilliori  (iollurs  lor 
pei'lV'cting  tho  Troy  and  (Jr(!(Hiliold  lino  ol' road,  tho  main  jiur- 
poso  of  whioh  was  to  guard  tho  intorosts  of  tho  Massachusetts 
Central.  Soon  after,  feeling  a  premonition  of  illness,  he  re- 
tired to  his  rooms  at  tho  Tremont  Hotel,  where  about  one 
o'clook  h(!  was  sti'ickeu  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  a  few 
liours.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Dickinson  the  town  of  Amherst 
and  her  college  lost  emphatically  one  of  their  best  and  most 
devoted  friends.  Of  his  character,  to  quote  again  from  the 
Springfeld  liepublican :  "  In  his  State,  and  particularly  in  its 
western  section,  he  has  long  ranked  among  the  few  '  first 
citizens,'  honored  for  his  years  and  public  services,  respected 
for  his  sterling  good  sense  and  independence  of  character,  re- 
vered for  his  spotless  integrity  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice  to 
public  duty,  beloved  even  by  all  who  came  near  to  him  for 
the  simple  truthfulness  and  chivalric  tenderness  that  lay  deep 
and  broad  in  the  base  of  his  nature.  He  has  left  an  example 
of  service  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  faithful  official  that 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  should  alone  make  him  an  his- 
toric character  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  indeed  a  New  Eng- 
land Chevalier  Bayard,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
He  possessed  and  exhibited  that  rarest  and  yet  most  needed 
of  all  qualities  in  these  days  of  cowardly  conformity  and  base 
complaisance, — the  eou7^age  of  his  convictions.  This  was  the 
essence  of  his  life.  This  is  his  noblest  bequest  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  State." 

In  1863,  Amherst -conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of 
LL.D.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
I^'irst  Congregational  Church  of  Amherst. 

The  surviving  members  of  his  family  are  an  aged  wife,  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Albert  Norcross,  of  Monson,  and  the  late  Lorin 
M.  Norcross,  of  Boston  ;  a  son,  "W.  A.  Dickinson,  a  lawyer, 
and,  as  before  mentioned,  the  successor  of  his  father  as  treas- 
urer of  Amherst  College ;  two  daughters  ;  a  brother,  William, 
who  resides  in  Worcester,  and  is  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness ;  and  a  sister,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  Secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Publication  Society,  and  a  resident  of 
Cambridgeport. 


WAITSTILL  DICKINSOISr 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Hampshire  Co.,  March  19,  1814.  His 
grandfather,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  settled  at  an  early  day  in 
South  Amherst,  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  George  Shaw, 
and  here  both  his  father  and  Waitstill  Dickinson  were  born. 
His  father,  Oliver  Dickinson,  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth,  he  had  six  children, 
viz.,  Mary,  Waitstill,  Moses,  Josiah,  William,  and  Elizabeth. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  nine  children,  as  follows  :  Clarissa, 
Martha,  Geoi-ge,  Lucretia,  Mary,  Emily,  Webster,  Clarissa 
(2d),  and  Charles.  By  his  third  wife  he  had  no  children.  All 
but  Josiah  and  Charles  were  married  and  raised  families. 
Mary,  Moses,  Elizabeth,  George,  Charles,  and  Lucretia  are 
deceased.  Waitstill,  Josiah,  Emily,  and  Martha,  widow  of 
Charles  Haywood,  are  residents  of  Amherst.  From  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  work  Waitstill  Dickinson  was  em- 
ployed on  his  father's  fiirm,  receiving  only  a  common-school 
education.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  drove  a  four-horse 
team  to  Boston,  and  followed  the  business  of  teaming  for  the 
most  part  till  ho  was  twenty-one  j-ears  of  age. 

He  was  married,  April  20,  1837,  to  Mercy  J.  Dickinson, 
daughter  of  Enos  and  Joanna  Dickinson,  of  Amherst.  Mrs. 


Dickinson  was  born  in  Amherst,  April  7,  1810.  They  have 
ohwen  children,  as  follows  : 

Lyman  Knos,  born  Aug.  !),  \KV.i.  Died  March  20,  1843. 
Joanna  Thanknil,  born  Fob.  17,  1841.  An  invalid  for  fourteen 
years,  oc('asioned  by  being  thrown  from  a  wagon.  Living  at 
hdiiie,  Henry  Clay,  born  Feb.  14,  1843.  A  soldier  in  the  late 
war.  Married  Nellie  Andrews.  Three  children,  viz.,  Stella 
F.,  Tsadore  L.,  and  Kutio  I.  Emi)loyed  in  the  store  with  his 
father.  Julia  L.,  born  May  3,  1844.  Died  Aug.  2!),  1808. 
Dwight  E.,  born  Jan.  21,  1840.    Married  Henrietta  Bolter. 


One  child, — Walter.  A  farmer  in  Amherst.  Lucy  M.,  born 
Oct.  22,  1847.  Living  at  home.  Edward  M.,  born  Oct.  14, 
1849.  Married  Bell  Schofield.  One  child,— Grace  E.  Clerk 
in  grocery-store  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Daniel  Webster,  born 
Dec.  6,  1851.  Married  Jennie  Prince.  Employed  in  a  store 
at  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.  George  Washington,  born  July  16, 
1854.  Married  Ella  Shumway.  A  farmer  in  Sunderland. 
Sidney  Oliver,  born  Sept.  19,  1858.  Clerk  in  post-office  at 
Amherst.  Robert  Martin,  born  July  12,  1860.  Living  at 
home. 

Mr.  Dickinson  followed  teaming  four  years  after  marriage. 
In  1842  commenced  merchandising  on  a  small  scale  in  South 
Amherst,  and  continued  in  that  business  for  six  years.  He 
carried  on  a  farm  the  next  seven  years.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  kept  a  grocery-store  in  South  Amherst,  oc- 
cupying his  present  "  red-brick"  store  since  1863. 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  served  as  selectman  and  overseer  of  the 
poor  seven  years,  and  assessor  five  years  ;  also  school  director 
for  a  number  of  years.  Postmaster  at  South  Amherst  six 
years  from  1844,  and  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  Elected 
a  Representative  to  the  Legislature  in  1849.  In  politics  he  is 
Republican.  .  Though  not  a  member  of  any  church,  a  regular 
attendant  upon,  and  contributor  to,  the  support  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  South  Amherst. 


EzKA  IxGRAM  was  born  in  Amherst,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass., 
Sept.  1,  1799.  The  family  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  1st, 
John  Ingram,  who  was  born  in  England  about  1642;  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
the  town  of  Hadley.  He  died  June  22,  1722.  2d.  John 
Ingram,  who  married  Mehitable,  daughter  of  John  Dickin- 
son, by  whom  he  raised  a  family  of  eleven  children.  When 
advanced  in  yearshe  removed  to  North  Amherst,  where  hedied. 
3d.  John  Ingram,  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bolt- 
wood,  by  whom  he  had  sis  children.  Died  in  Amherst,  Nov. 
11,  1737.  4th.  John  Ingram,  married,  Feb.  9,  1758,  Thankful 
Rose,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  Died  Aug.  30,  1809. 
•5th.  Ebenezer  Ingram,  born  July  8,  1760,  in  Amherst;  mar- 
ried, May  20,  1789,  Esther  Rood,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their  birth  :  Dencey,  Peter, 
Abigail,  Esther,  Ezra,  Naomi,  Lucy,  Ellen  A.,  and  John  P., 
— three  sons  and  six  daughters. 

Peter  was  for  many  years  a  cloth-manufacturer  at  North 
Amherst.  After  being  burned  out  he  moved  to  Fond  du  Lac, 
"Wis.,  where  he  died.    He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

John  P.  also  moved  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  died  there,  leaving 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Four  of  the  six  daughters  married  and  settled  in  Western 
New  York.  Naomi  married  M.  C.  Darling,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Ellen  A.  married  Col.  Josiah 
Tryon,  both  of  whom  died  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Ebenezer  In- 
gram, the  father,  died  in  Amherst,  Nov.  30,  1819.  His  wife 
died  in  Fond  du  Lac  while  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Tryon. 

Ezra  Ingram  being  the  only  son  living  at  home  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  family  devolved 
largely  on  him.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  employed  on  the 
farm  and  a-ssisting  in  the  grist-,  carding-,  and  cloth-mills, 
which  were  owned  and  run  by  his  father.  His  education  was 
confined  to  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood.  By  the 
terms  of  his  father's  will  he  became  the  owner  of  the  home- 
stead farm,  and  a  half  interest  with  his  brother  Peter  in  the 
mills,  they  to  pay  a  stipulated  amount  to  the  younger  brother 
and  slaters.    He  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  farm,  and 


his  brother  ran  the  mills.  Eventually  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  mills  to  his  brother. 

He  was  married,  Nov.  24,  1824,  to  Susan  E.  Roberts, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Jerusha  Roberts,  of  East  Hartford, 
Conn.  By  her  he  had  children  as  follows:  Francis  H.,  born 
Dec.  13,  1825,  who  went  South  as  a  teacher,  which  occupation 
he  followed  a  number  of  years.  He  was  book-keeper  in  a 
wholesale  hardware  store  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  9,  1862. 

Lucy  M.,  born  Dec.  8,  1828;  married,  Sept.  2,  18C2,  to 
Bela  U.  Dickinson,  a  retired  farmer,  living  in  Amherst.  They 
have  one  son,  John  Francis. 

Ebenezer  M.,  born  June  24,  1831 ;  in  the  employ  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wells  Woodbridge,  born  Aug.  27,  1833  ;  killed  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  Aug.  22,  1842. 

Mr.  Ingram  remained  on  the  homestead  farm  till  the  spring 
of  1843,  at  which  time  he  sold  it  to  Ephraim  Cushman.  In 
1847  he  purchased  what  is  known  as  the  Eastman  farm,  about 
one  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Amherst,  where  he  remained 
ten  j'ears.  He  then  bought  the  Dr.  Gridley  place  in  Amherst, 
where  he  remained  also  ten  years.  He  then  purchased  the 
Dr.  Smith  place,  next  to  Gunn's  Hotel,  where  he  still  resides. 
His  wife  died  Jan.  24,  1835.  He  married.  May  25,  1838,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Judd  Edwards,  widow  of  David  Edwards,  of  North- 
ampton, and  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Nancy  Judd,  of  South- 
ampton, with  whom  he  lived  over  forty  years.  He  had  no 
children  by  his  second  wife.  Mrs.  Ingram  died  March  21, 1879. 

Mr.  Ingram  has  filled  various  oflSces  of  public  trust.  Was 
selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor  eighteen  years,  and  town 
assessor  four  years  ;  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  State 
Legislature  in  1842.  Is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has 
missed  but  one  gubernatorial  election  in  fifty-seven  years. 
Though  not  a  member  of  any  church,  he  has  been  a  regular 
attendant  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Amherst.  Honest 
and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  whether  of  a  private  or 
public  character,  temperate  in  his  habits,  of  a  genial,  social 
disposition,  an  obliging  neighbor,  and  a  steadfast  friend,  Mr. 
Ingram  well  deserves  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  has  always 
been  held  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  lived. 
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Simeon  Clark  was  born  in  Amherst,  Hampshire  Co.,  Oct. 
15, 1807.  The  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Clark  family,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  England,  was  William  Clark.  He 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the  ship  "  Mary  and  John," 
March  30,  1630,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston.  He  moved  his  family  to  Northampton  in  1659. 
His  wife  rode  on  horseback,  with  two  baskets,  called  panniers, 
slung  across  the  horse,  carrying  one  boy  in  each  basket  and  one 
in  her  lap,  her  husband  on  foot.  In  1661,  with  others,  he  formed 
the  first  church  in  Northampton,  and  was  chosen  lieutenant  of 
the  train-band, — an  important  ofHce  at  that  time.  He  died 
July  18,  1690.  He  had  four  sons, — William,  John,  Samuel, 
and  Nathaniel.  His  son  John,  Simeon's  ancestor,  married  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Strong,  March  16,  1679,  by  whom  he  had 
eleven  children, — six  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  names  of 
the  sons  were  John,  Nathaniel,  Ebenezer,  Increase,  Noah, 
and  Josiah.  These  brothers  all  lived  near  each  other  in 
Northampton,  had  large  families,  lived  with  their  wives  more 
than  fifty  years  and  survived  them,  and  all  of  them  were  living 
when  the  youngest  child  was  seventy  years  old  ;  and  all  of  the 
children  lived  over  eighty  years, — one  ninety-nine  and  three 
over  ninety  years.  When  the  youngest,  Josiah,  died,  in  1789, 
aged  ninety-two  years,  he  was  the  last  of  the  six  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  known  to 
have  been  descendants  of  the  six  brothers  only  to  the  number 
of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren,  of  whom  more  than  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  were  living.  Increase,  the  fourth  son  of  John,  above 
mentioned,  died  Aug.  27,  1775,  the  father  of  eight  children. 

The  fifth  child,  Simeon,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  Oct.  20,  1720;  married  Rebecca  Strong,  Nov. 
2,  1749.  They  were  married  by  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  moved  from  Northampton  to  Amherst  in  1750,  where  his 
twelve  children  were  born,  and  located  on  a  farm  at  the 
centre  of  Amherst,  the  homestead  being  still  held  by  the 
Clark  family.  He  was  one  of  the  first  deacons  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Amherst. 

Simeon,  the  second  child  of  the  twelve  children,  was  born 
June  25,  1752;  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Lucy 
Hubbard,  he  had  three  children, — viz.:  Elijah,  Eunice,  and 
Philomela, — each  of  whom  raised  large  families,  their  children 
numbering  thirty-one.  His  second  wife  was  Irene  Lewis,  to 
whom  he  was  married  April  23,  1795.  Their  children  were 
Lucy,  Lucy  (2d),  Asahel,  and  Simeon.  Lucy  and  Asahel 
both  died  young.  Lucy  (2d)  married,  Dec.  3,  1817,  Fred- 
erick A.  Palmer,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Albert  R.  Palmer, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  became  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  Racine,  Wis.,  and  died  there.  Simeon,  the 
father,  died  May  3,  1831 ;  the  mother,  May  11,  1855. 

Simeon  Clark  married.  May  21,  1829,  Myra  Cowlos, 
daughter  of  Silas  and  Zilpha  Cowles.  She  was  born  Oct.  31, 
1806.    By  this  union  there  were  nine  children ;  Juliette,  born 


July  30,  1880;  married,  Nov.  26,  1856,  George  H.  Estabrook, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  whom  she  had  four  children,  all 
deceased.  Asahel  Lewis,  born  July  25,  1832;  graduate  of 
Amherst,  class  of  1857 ;  married  Phoebe  P.  Gooch,  Sept.  19, 1860 ; 
four  children,  three  living;  studied  theology  at  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  and  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Royal  Washburn,  born  April 
28,  1834  ;  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  class  of  1858  ;  studied  the- 
ology at  Union  Seminary;  from  loss  of  eyesight  and  health 
was  prevented  from  entering  his  chosen  profession  or  any 
active  occupation  ;  died  March  28,  1879.  Zilpha  Gilbert,  born 
Jan.  21,  1836;  married  Theodore  J.  Briggs  ;  four  children, 
three  living  ;  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  class  of  1857  ;  a  teacher 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Edwin  Warren,  born  Sept.  21,  1837;  died  May  5,  1838. 
Emily  Maria,  born  May  28,  1839 ;  died  Sept.  15,  1839.  Emily 
Adelia,  born  Juno  28,  1840;  married.  May  24,  1866,  Francis 
H.  Boynton,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  class  of  1861 ;  pastor  of 
Congregational  Church  at  Baynham,  Mass. ;  three  children, 
two  living. 

Edwin  Warren,  born  Dec.  2,  1842;  married,  Dec.  1,  1868, 
Louise  M.  Kellogg,  who  died  July  18,  1869.  He  was  again 
married,  Feb.  28,  1872,  to  Lizzie  L.  Henry,  daughter  of  John 
P.  and  Laura  Henry,  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  They  have  had 
two  children,  viz.:  Walter  Edwin,  born  April  13,  1874; 
died  July  18,  1875.  Howard  E.,  born  Nov.  17,  1876.  Edwin 
W.  lives  at  the  homestead  and  carries  on  the  farm. 

Albert  Simeon,  born  May  14,  1848  ;  died  Sept.  18,  1848. 

Mr.  Clark  received  a  common-school  education,  supple- 
mented by  attendance  at  Amherst  Academy  nearly  two  years. 
He  has  always  lived  in  the  house  where  he  was  born,  which  was 
built  by  his  father  in  1780,  situated  at  Mill  Valley,  one  mile 
south  of  Amherst  village.  His  occupation  has  been  princi- 
pally farming,  though  he  studied  field-surveying,  and  followed 
it,  more  or  less,  for  forty  years.  His  services  have  been  often 
demanded  as  administrator  of  estates.  He  has  been  justice 
of  the  peace  thirty  years,  selectman,  assessor,  and  overseer  of 
the  poor  for  many  years ;  was  captain  of  a  militia  company 
of  the  State  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Amherst  since  1831, 
and  a  deacon  in  the  church  sixteen  years.  In  jiolitics  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties. 

His  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  half  a  century, 
died  June  8,  1871.  A  resident  of  Amherst  for  a  period  beyond 
the  allotted  time  of  man,  always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
growth  and  upbuilding  of  her  institutions,  he  has  lived  to  see 
the  church  of  which  his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  founders 
become  a  rich  and  jn-osperous  society  and  a  powerful  factor 
in  shaping  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  the 
college,  for  the  first  building  of  which  ho  helped  to  draw 
the  bricks  and  sand,  grown  to  rank  among  the  foremost  institu- 
tions of  the  land. 


BASTHAMPTOlSr. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

EASTHAMPTOX'maT  be  properly  termed  one  of  tlie  river- 
towns,  though  its  territory  borders  the  Connecticut  for  only  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  '-Oxbow.''  At  that  point  East- 
hampton  divides  Northampton,  so  that  the  latter  is  not  made 
up  of  contiguous  territory ;  Xorthampton  has  a  sort  of  out- 
lying province,  consisting  of  ilount  Tom  and  a  section  of 
narrow  river  valley.  This  separates  Easthampton  from  what 
would  seem  to  be  its  natural  eastern  boundary,  the  Connec- 
ticut. 

Easthampton  is  bounded  north  by  Northampton,  east  by 
Northampton  and  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  south  by  Hampden 
County  and  Southampton,  west  by  Southampton  and  West- 
hampton. 

It  is  the  smallest  town  in  the  county,  having  an  area  of 
6613  acres,  as  reported  in  the  census  of  1875. 

Easthampton  is  a  portion  of  the  original  purchase  from  the 
Indians  by  the  proprietors  of  Northampton,  and  the  title  to 
the  soil  is,  therefore,  traced  back  directly  to  the  treaty  by 
which  the  tract  was  obtained. 

XATUKAL  JEATUEES. 

This  town  in  its  topography  differs  from  all  the  other  towns 
of  this  county  west  of  the  river.  There  are  few  elevations 
sufficient  to  be  called  hills  in  the  entire  town. 

It  is  walled  in  on  the  southeast  by  the  precipitous  heights 
of  the  Mount  Tom  range,  but  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 

At  the  northwest  the  town  line  just  clears  the  southern  spurs 
of  the  3Iineral  Hill  group.  At  the  southeast  corner  it  cleaves 
a  slice  from  one  of  the  lower  declivities  of  Mount  Tom. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Manhan  Eiver,  one  flowing  south 
from  Westhampton,  the  other  north  from  Southampton,  unite 
upon  the  western  border  and  flow  eastward  through  the  centre 
of  Easthampton  to  the  Connecticut,  joining  the  latter  at  the 
south  part  of  the  Oxbow.  The  tributaries  of  the  Manhan 
from  the  north  are  Pomeroy  Brook,  Saw-Mill  Brook,  and 
several  smaller  rivulets.  It  has  one  tributary  from  the  south, 
of  con-siderable  importance,  named  Broad  Brook.  This  fur- 
ni.shes  the  water-power  for  most  of  the  great  manufacturing 
enterjirises,  rather  than  the  Manhan.  Broad  Brook  itself  has 
a  small  tributary  in  the  south  part,  bearing  the  suspicious 
name  Rum  Brook. 

The  town  has  many  landscapes  of  quiet  beauty,  and  all 
around  it,  within  easy  drive,  is  some  of  nature's  grandest 
scenery.  It  is  a  charming  place  for  the  summer  tourist  who 
may  desire  to  retain  his  connection  with  modern  civilization, 
newspapers,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a  cultured  town,  and 
yet  enjoy  nature  in  her  loveliest  forms.  A  recent  author  writes 
with  enthusiasm  of  his  native  town  : 

"  It  is  snch  a  spot  ae  a  lover  of  nature  might  select  for  a  residence.  Its  streams 
flowing  down  from  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  bearing  fertility  on  their 
bosoms;  the  mountains  themselves  standing  like  watch-towers  guarding  it;  its 
variation  of  hill  and  dale  and  plain ;  its  beautiful  trees  and  streets ;  all  combine 
to  render  it  a  deligbtfal  retreat  from  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  city  life." 

ZAELT  SETTLEMENT — .SUBSEQUENT  GROWTH. 

John  Webb  wa.s  undoubtedly  the  first  settler  upon  the  pres- 
ent territory  of  Easthampton.  In  the  town-records  of  North- 
ampton, under  datf;  of  Dec.  13,  ]fjfj4,  it  is  stated  that  the  town 
granted  John  Webb  a  piece  of  land  at  Pascommuck  to  build 


I  a  house  upon.  In  Fehi-uary  of  the  same  year  the  following 
language  appears  in  a  legal  document :  "  I,  John  Webb,  Sr., 
of  Pascommuck,  do  engage,"  etc.  This  would  indicate  that 
he  was  already  located  out  there  at  the  time  the  town  con- 
firmed his  title.  It  is  known  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  North- 
ampton as  early  as  1657,  as  his  name  appears  in  a  transaction 
with  certain  sachems  for  the  purchase  of  land.  As  this  was 
only  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  Northampton,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors,  and  that  he 
might  have  settled  at  the  Oxbow  upon  his  arrival.  In  1663 
or  1664  it  was  recorded  that  John  Webb  brought  in  several 
wolves'  heads,  probably  to  secure  the  colonial  bounty  oftered. 

In  Lyman's  History  and  in  his  Centennial  address  there  are 
given  the  facts  above  stated,  but  his  conclusion  does  not  locate 
Webb  at  Nashawannuck  until  the  spring  of  1665,  though  the 
legal  document  above  quoted  by  Mr.  Lyman  expressly  de- 
scribes him  as  "  of  Pascommuck,"  February,  1664.  The  house 
of  Mr.  Webb  was  near  the  present  residence  of  Henry  Clapp 
(late  of  Augustus  Clapp).  Its  precise  location  is  said  to  have 
been  on  a  little  rise  of  ground  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  at 
the  westernmost  bend  of  the  "  old  bed,"  at  that  time  the  only 
channel.  Here,  then,  was  the  pioneer  opening  in  the  forests  of 
Easthampton,  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1670,  though  some  authorities 
regard  the  date  as  uncertain. 

Kobert  Danks,  of  Northampton,  married  his  widow,  and, 
with  two  sons  of  Webb,  resided  at  Nashawannuck  many 
years,  and  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Webb  were  at  the  same 
place  seventy-five  years  or  more. 

The  next  place  of  settlement  was  probably  on  Saw-mill 
Brook,  north  side  of  the  Manhan  and  near  the  present  Bassett 
place. 

Permission  to  erect  a  saw-mill  was  given  in  1674  to  David 
Wilton,  Medad  Pomeroy,  and  Joseph  Taylor.  There  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  showing  whether  the  mill  was  built  about  that 
time,  or,  if  it  was,  whether  a  dwelling-house  for  any  of  the 
parties  was  erected  near  it. 

The  same  uncertainty  appears  to  exist  with  reference  to  the 
grist-mill,  the  privilege  of  building  which  was  granted  twelve 
years  later  to  Samuel  Bartlett,  at  the  falls  of  the  Manhan. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  both  of  these  mills  were  built 
soon  after  their  respective  grants  were  made;  but  tradition 
locates  Joseph  Bartlett  as  the  first  settler  there,  some  thirty- 
eight  years  later,  and  states  that  he  opened  a  tavern.  It  must 
be  supposed,  then,  that  these  mills  were  not  built  at  the  time 
the  grants  were  voted,  or  that  they  were  run  by  non-residents 
for  forty  or  fifty  years,  with  nobody  living  anywhere  in  that 
neighborhood,  nor  even  in  Southampton, — all  of  which  seems 
decidedly  improbable.  Even  the  Pascommuck  settlement  was 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  later,  and,  judging  by  reliable 
records,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  there  were  any  settlers  at 
the  time  these  mills  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  Westhamp- 
ton,  Huntington,  Southampton,  and  Easthampton,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Webbs  or  Danks  at  Nashawannuck. 

Neither  tradition  nor  documentary  evidence  locates  the 
Pomeroys  at  the  mountain  until  fifty  years  later  than  the 
date  of  the  mills,  and  Sergt.  Ebenezer  Corse  was  not  "on  the 
plain"  until  near  1730.  Yet  these  mills,  only  distant  from 
Northampton  four  or  five  miles,  may  have  been  carried  on  ex- 
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lu  llv  MS  it  lias  l)(u^n  supposed;  but  tliii  grinding  and  the  saw- 
ing must  liavc  hecn  wliolly  i'or  NortliunipUiii,  or  iieai'ly  so, 
far  fifty  years.  Tliis  unsettled  problem  we  respeetl'ully  I'of'er 
to  l  lie  anticjuarians  of  Easlhampton. 

ir  we  aoeejit  tlie  usual  account,  the  next  Kettl(iment  in  i)oint 
of  time  WHS  that  oi"  Pascommuck.  In  1(1!)'.)  the  town  of  North- 
uini)ton  granted  lots  to  five  families  at  l'ascommucl<.  The 
live  were  Moses  Hutchinson,  John  Searl,  Eenoni  Joncis,  Kamuol 
Janes,  and  Benjamin  Janes.  It  is  understood  they  removed 
there  in  1700.  The  settlement  was  about  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Manhan,  on  the  present  farms  of  L.  W.  Parsons,  Jo- 
seph Parsons,  and  Gilbert  A.  Clark.  After  the  fearful  slaugh- 
ter which  broke  up  the  settlement  in  1704,  some  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  place  was  again  occupied. 

"  The  new  settlers  were  Nathaniel  Alexander,  who  married  tlie  widow  of  John 
Searl  (tlie  latter  one  of  the  slain)  and  lived  several  years  on  the  place.  Samuel 
Janes  took  the  place  of  his  father.  In  1720,  Jolin  Laukton  bought  the  place 
formerly  owned  by  Benoni  Jones.  He  lived,  however,  only  nine  years  to  enjoy 
it.  His  widow  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wharton,  but  for  some  cause  he 
soon  after  left  her,  and  she  was  known  for  many  years  as  Widow  Wharton.  Her 
son,  John  Lard{ton,  afterward  removed  to  West  Springfield.  His  father  owned 
a  slave  while  he  lived  in  Pascommuck,  who  was  valued  at  £60  in  his  inventory. 
It  appears  also  that  Joseph  Bartlett  Wiis  also  a  slaveholder,  from  the  fact  that 
lie  set  free  two  slaves  by  his  will.  Tliere  is  also  a  slave  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Major  Clapp's  estate,  but  whether  it  was  one  he  purchased,  or  one  of  those  set 
free  by  his  Uncle  Joseph  Bartlett,  is  not  certain. 

"  The  place  of  John  Searl  was  occupied  by  his  son  Elisha,  after  the  latter  re- 
turned from  captivity.  Ebenezer  Ferry,  from  Springfield,  at  a  later  period, 
bought  the  Hutchinson  place,  and  lived  on  it  twenty-iive  yeara  or  more." 

The  notes  given  elsewhere  from  the  Northampton  town- 
records  indicate  pretty  nearly  the  precise  location  of  the  five 
families  who  settled  in  1700. 

Returning  to  the  falls  of  the  Manhan  "  at  the  old  cartway," 
we  find  that  Samuel  Bartlett,  in  1705,  gave  the  mill  and  land 
about  it  to  his  son  Joseph  Bartlett,  and  that  the  latter  finally 
built  a  dwelling-house  and  settled  there  about  1720  or  1725. 
It  is  not  related  that  he  had  any  children,  and  when  he  died 
most  of  his  property  was  left  to  his  nephew,  Jonathan  Clapp, 
who  lived  with  him. 

As  early  as  this  it  is  probable  some  expectation  was  felt  that 
a  town  and  village  would  grow  up  around  this  point,  as  he  left 
some  property  to  his  brothers  on  condition  that  they  should 
give  £100,  old  tenor,  to  the  first  church  of  Christ  that  should 
be  erected  and  celebrate  divine  ordinances  within  half  a  7nile 
of  his  house.    This  condition  was  afterward  complied  with. 

About  the  same  time  that  Joseph  Bartlett  built  his  house, 
his  brother,  David  Bartlett,  built  and  settled  about  forty  rods 
west  of  where  Julius  Pomeroy  now  resides,  and  his  son  fol- 
lowed him  upon  the  same  place  nearly  to  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution. To  this  house  during  the  war  were  brought  persons 
afflicted  with  the  smallpox.  Col.  Hosford,  of  Northampton, 
died  there,  and  also  Rev.  John  Hooker,  the  successor  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards.  The  first  was  buried  in  the  field  a  little 
way  from  the  house,  and  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  Northampton 
cemetery. 

Not  far  from  the  same  time,  1726-28,  four  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Wait  settled  between  these  Bartlett  brothers,  not  far 
from  where  R.  C.  Dresser  now  lives. 

Next  perhaps  in  order  of  time  were  the  Pomeroys,  Eldad  and 
Samuel,  who  are  counted  as  pioneers  of  both  Southampton  and 
Easthampton.  Prof.  Edwards'  Centennial  address  upon  South- 
ampton infers  that  they  were  located  as  early  as  1725.  Other 
writers  make  the  date  1732.  The  earlier  is  probably  correct. 
In  the  division  of  Southampton  land,  June  8,  1730,  the  Pom- 
eroys were  permitted  to  locate  their  share  "  near  their  mea- 
dows." This  proves  their  possession  and  cultivation  at  that 
date,  though  not  positively  their  residence. 

The  first  settlement  "on  the  Plain"  was  made  by  Sergt. 
Ebenezer  Corse.  This  was  probably  about  1728.  He  built 
the  house  where  Spencer  Clapp  formerly  lived,  now  owned  by 
Thoron  Pomeroy.  To  him  the  town  is  indebted  for  one  of  its 
finest  streets,  he  having  cut  away  the  woods  and  opened  what 


is  now  Main  Mlreci,,  straiglit  for  more  tiiun  ii  mile  from  the 
centre  of  his  house.  Tradition  relates  that  he  was  a  bold  and 
fearless  man  and  declined  to  move  into  the  fort  at  the  time 
other  citizens  did.  When,  however,  he  discovered  traces  of 
an  ambush  actually  laid  for  him,  he  prudently  allowed  "dis- 
cretion to  be  th(;  bettor  part  of  valor,"  and  came  in. 

Ebenezer  Corse  is  mentioniid  in  the  records  of  Southampton. 
At  the  drawing  of  lots,  June  8,  1730,  it  was  voted  that  Ebene- 
zer Corse  should  have  his  share  "■  7iea,r  hia  house."  This 
indicates  that  he  was  then  settled  there.  It  thus  ajjpears  that  a 
settlement  of  considerable  importance  was  fairly  begun  1725 
to  1730.  The  early  annals  are  silent  as  to  other  names  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  this  length 
of  time  intervened  without  any  addition  to  the  settlement. 
There  were  doubtless  others  whose  names  have  not  come  down 
to  the  present, — families  who  j)erha])s  remained  a  short  time, 
and,  moving  away,  left  no  line  descending  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  settlement.  This  is  indicated,  though  not  proved,  by 
the  fact  that  previous  to  1745  the  town  of  Northampton  lj:ased 
the,  school  lands  to  various  individuals.  In  that  year  the  town 
Sold  the  school  meadow  of  eighty  acres  above  the  grist-mill 
to  Deacon  Stephen  Wright  and  Benjamin  Lyman. 

The  former  settled  where  Samuel  Hurlburt  now  lives,  and 
the  latter  near  Joel  Bassett's  present  house.  Benjamin  Lyman, 
Jr.,  and  Stephen  Wright,  Jr.,  both  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ebenezer  Corse,  but  not  "soon  after"  Corse,  as  one  writer 
states,  for  Benjamin  Lyman,  Jr.,  was  not  born  until  1727,  a 
year  or  two  before  Corse's  settlement.  It  may  be  inferred 
that,  as  young  men  of  twenty  to  twentj'-five  years,  they  may 
have  located  there  in  1749  or  1750, — that  is,  "  soon  after"  their 
fathers  did  on  the  school  lands. 

Benjamin  Clapp  and  Aaron  Clapp  also  probably  moved 
there  about  the  same  time.  The  descendants  of  each  of  these 
four  families  occupy  their  respective  ancestral  homesteads, 
viz.,  Ansel  B.  Lyman,  James  H.  Lyman  (through  his  wife), 
John  and  Luther  L.  Wright,  and  William  N.  Clapp  and  son. 

In  17-50,  Joseph  Wright  and  Titus  Wright  were  established 
in  the  north  part  of  Easthampton. 

About  this  time  also — 1750 — Josiah  Phelps  settled  on  Park 
Hill,  upon  the  place  long  occupied  in  later  times  by  J.  Rock- 
well Wright.  Mr.  Phelps  had  no  children,  and  at  his  death 
his  farm  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Bartlett.  Park 
Hill  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  an  inclosure  built  to 
capture  deer. 

About  1760,  John  Hannum  and  Eleazer  Hannum  settled 
upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  J.  M.  and  Edwin  Hannum. 

Israel  Hendrick  came  from  Connecticut  about  1774,  and 
settled  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  where  there  have 
been  so  many  of  the  same  name  in  modern  times.  His  first 
log  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Brook,  where  in  late 
years  Pearson  Hendrick  lived. 

Other  families  in  this  neighborhood,  probably  before  the 
Revolution,  were  Joel  Robbins,  Benjamin  Stephens,  and  Ben- 
jamin Strong. 

With  the  thirty  families  thus  mentioned,  from  John  Webb 
down  for  a  hundred  years,  there  were  undoubtedly  others 
whose  names  are  not  preserved. 

Perhaps  the  true  pioneer  period  of  a  town  may  be  said  to  be 
the  time  of  settlement  preceding  civil  organization.  In  the 
case  of  Easthampton  this  is  longer  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
territory  remaining  for  many  years,  both  ecclesiastically  and 
civilly,  a  part  of  Northampton. 

No  early  assessment-roll  of  polls  and  estates  seems  to  be 
preserved  in  the  town-clerk's  office  of  Easthampton,  and  a 
complete  list  of  settlers  at  the  time  of  incorporation  cannot 
be  easily  made. 

The  names  appearing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  early  town- 
meetings  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  with  their  loca- 
tion in  town,  as  far  as  can  bo  readily  stated  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years  : 
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Elisha  Alvord.  Pasconimuck,  homestead  ■where  Edward 
Chirk  now  lives,  the  hite  Luther  Clark  place ;  he  had  one 
son.  Elisha.  Bildad  Brewer,  homestead  where  Joseph  Bos- 
worth  now  resides.  John  Brown,  homestead  prohahly  in 
the  Pascomniuck  neighborhood,  near  East  Street  school- 
house.  Aaron  Clapp,  Sr.,  lived  on  James  H.  Lyman's 
present  place;  and  Aaron  Clapp,  Jr.,  where  Martin  "Wood 
now  lives  ;  Levi  Clapp  was  a  brother  of  Aaron,  Jr.  Jona- 
than Clapp,  homestead  the  present  Fargo  place.  John  Clapp, 
homestead  in  the  west  district,  buildings  gone ;  thej-  stood 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  little  southeast  of  where  Mirick 
Clapp  now  lives.  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp,  homestead  the  old 
hotel  on  the  place  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Lucas  W. 
Hannum. 

Benjamin  Clapp,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Z.  A. 
Thayer,  and  the  present  place  of  Wm.  N.  Clapp,  is  a  part  of 
the  old  farm;  children.  Eachel  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  Edwards), 
Northampton,  died  a  little  over  one  hundred  years  old ;  Ocran, 
Easthanipton.  on  a  farm  given  by  his  grandfather,  Jonathan; 
Anna  (Mrs.  Medad  Lyman),  Easthampton,  then  Vermont; 
Clarissa  (Mrs.  Jonathan  Lyman),  Vermont;  Sophia  (Mrs. 
Kev.  Gad  Newell),  New  Hampshire;  Dr.  Benjamin  Clapp, 
South  Carolina;  Solomon  (father  of  Wm.  N.),  Easthampton, 
on  the  old  place  ;  Sally  (Mrs.  Daniel  Lyman),  Easthampton  ; 
Spencer  Clapp,  Easthampton,  on  a  part  of  the  Corse  place ; 
Phebe  (Mrs.  Levi  Clapp),  Easthampton;  Fanny  (Mrs.  Jared 
Clark  I,  Easthampton.  afterward  Ohio;  Caroline  (Mrs.  Mil- 
ton Knight),  of  Huntington. 

Philip  Clark,  homestead  near  the  Mount  Tom  Station,  where 
Uriel  Clark  now  lives.  Obadiah  Clark,  homestead  the  present 
place  of  Lewis  S.  Clark.  Asahel  Clark,  homestead  near  the 
present  Williston  Mills,  opposite  the  office,  still  standing. 
Uriel  Clark,  an  old  name,  probably  same  homestead  as  given 
for  Philip  above.  Phineas  Clark,  homestead  on  East  Street, 
half-mile  south  of  the  Philip  Clapp  place.  Job  Clark, 
homestead  where  Henry  Clark  now  resides.  Oliver  Clark, 
homestead  on  Park  Hill,  west  part  of  town.  David  Chap- 
man, Jr.,  a  son  of  David,  mentioned  below.  David  Chap- 
man, blacksmith,  homestead  just  beyond  the  covered  bridge  ; 
the  "old  cartway"  was  close  by  his  blacksmith-shop.  Zadoc 
Danks,  homestead  the  place  recently  bought  by  Mr.  Hen- 
drick,  on  Pleasant  Street.  Ephraim  Danks ;  he  lived  in 
Nashawannuck ;  descendant  of  the  early  Danks.  Solomon 
Ferry,  home-stead  where  Deacon  Edward  Clark  now  lives 
(probably).  Eleazar  Hannum,  homestead  where  Deacon 
Eleazar  Hannum  now  Tives.  Joel  Hannum,  homestead  the 
same.  John  Hannum,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Jonathan 
Janes.  Edwin  S.  Janes  lives  on  the  old  Janes  homestead,  in 
Pleasant  Street.  Benjamin  Lyman,  homestead  where  Ansel 
B.  Lyman  now  lives.  David  Lyman,  homestead  on  West 
Street,  where  Samuel  M.  Lyman  now  lives.  Ezra  Ludden, 
homestead  the  well-known  place  of  Ebenezer  Wood  on  Park 
Street.  Solomon  Pomeroy,  homestead  where  Mirick  Clapp 
now  lives.  William  Phelps,  homestead  the  present  Julius 
Pomeroy  place.  Elisha  Searl ;  he  was  a  builder.  Stephen 
Wright,  homestead  where  John  Wright  now  lives.  Elijah 
Wright,  homestead  present  place  of  Samuel  Hurlburt. 

These  are  the  men  who  held  the  town  offices,  were  appointed 
on  committees,  and  transacted  all  the  public  business  for  the 
years  178-5  and  1786,  or  were  named  on  the  first  jury  list. 

The  following  summary  of  votes  relating  to  the  present 
territory  of  Easthampton  Tand  perhaps  a  portion  of  South- 
ampton; is  taken  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk  of  Northampton.  It  gives  the  dates  of  some  incidents 
already  mentioned  in  this  sketch  and  many  others  that  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  previou.s]y  published. 

The  grant  permitting  the  Indiana  to  huild  a  fort  was  votwl  Ajpril  13,  1G64. 
Two  of  the  condition*  were,  that  "  they  shall  not  Pow-wow  ou  that  place,  nor 
anywhere  else  among  lu- ;  that  they  shall  not  get  liquors  or  cider  and  drink  them- 
gelres  dmnk  a*  to  kill  one  another  as  they  have  done." 
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John  Webb  killed  two  wolves  and  received  1  pound,  1667. 

Nov.  4, 1G74. — The  town  granted  to  David  Wilton,  Medad  Pomeroy,  and  John 
Taylor  liberty  to  set  up  a  saw-mill,  and  also  granted  them  the  liberty  of  the 
commons  to  fall  timber;  the  place  they  granted  them  "is  on  the  brook  on  tlio 
right  hand  of  the  cartway  going  over  Manhan  Kiver,  on  this  side,  that  runs 
into  the  river,  and  whilst  the  mill  is  in  use  they  have  granted  them  ten  or  twelve 
acres  of  land  for  a  pasture." 

March  8, 1678. — The  town  granted  to  John  Webb,  Nathaniel  Alexander,  and 
Richard  Webb  a  parcel  of  land  over  Manhan  Biver,  under  the  hill,  that  the  In- 
dian fort  stands  upon,  and  they  are  to  have  six  acres  apiece,  or  to  the  broad  brook 
that  comes  into  Manhan,  which  comes  along  beside  the  mountain. 

Jan.  4, 1G85. — Voted  to  Joseph  Parsons,  and  such  others  as  should  join  with 
him,  liberty  to  make  a  cart-bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  Manhan  Eiver,  pro- 
vided they  damnify  no  man's  property. 

Jan.  3, 1GS6. — At  a  legal  town-meeting,  Jan.  3,  1686,  the  town  considering  of  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bartlett  to  set  up  a  corn-mill  upon  Manhan  River,  below 
the  cartway  on  the  falls,  and  on  his  desire  the  town  granted  to  him  the  place  he 
desired,  and  the  privilege  of  the  stream  for  two  miles,  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
any  pei-son  or  persons,  but  said  Bartlett  have  the  free  use  of  the  place,  and  lib- 
erty to  be  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  forever ;  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  he  or  they 
keep  a  corn-mill  there,  and  maintain  it  fit  for  service. 

April  9, 1GS8. — A  tract  of  30  acres  was  granted  him  on  the  south  side  of  .the 
Manhan,  on  the  consideration  of  his  building  a  mill  there,  to  be  laid  out  next 
to  Mr.  Hawley's  laud. 

April  9, 1688,  voted  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  meadow  on 
south  side  of  Manhan  River,  in  the  meadow  commonly  called  "  Lieut.  Wilton's 
meadow."  This  was  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  getting  the  Town  Bounds 
settled. 

April  24, 1G91. — In  a  general  grant  of  home-lots  the  name  of  John  Webb  still 
appears, — perhaps  another  John  Webb  than  the  pioneer  of  1664  ;  under  the  same 
date,  Caleb  Pomeroy  had  two  home-lots  granted,  "joining  to  his  meadow  up 
Manhan  Eiver."  This  shows  very  early  possession  by  the  Pomeroys  on  the 
mountain  and  the  meadow  still  bearing  their  name. 

March  6,  1G93. — The  value  of  "the  Pascommuck  farm,"  in  making  out  rates, 
was  to  be  decided  by  a  committee, — two  by  the  town  and  two  by  the  owners ; 
the  two  latter  were  Isaac  Sheldon,  Sen.,  and  William  Ilolton. 

Sept.  16,  1G98. — The  town  granted  four  acres  apiece  of  land  for  home-lots, 
over  Manhan  River  near  Pascommuck,  to  iiccommodate  them,  they  having  pur- 
chased land  at  Pascommuck, — the  men  are  Samuel  Janes,  Benjamin  Janes, 
Benoni  Jones,  and  John  Seal  1, — on  condition  that  they  make  a  good  fence  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  the  town  cattle,  which  fence  is  to  be  four  feet  eight  inches 
in  height.    They  must  live  on  the  land  four  years  before  their  title  is  perfect. 

Dec.  28,  1699. — Moses  Hutchinson  had  a  home-lot  granted  to  him  at  Pascom- 
muck on  the  same  condition  the  persons  aforesaid  had  their  home-lots  granted. 

April  8,  1702. — Voted  that  all  the  common  land  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
school  land,  betwixt  Samuel  Pomeroy's  home-lot  and  the  saw-mill,  should  bo 
added  to  the  school  land  and  be  for  the  use  of  the  school, — only  reserving  liljerty 
of  an  highway  si.\  rods  wide  up  to  Samuel  Pomeroy's  land  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  school  land. 

At  the  same  time,  voted  that  all  the  low  land  below  Samuel  Bartlett's  corn- 
mill,  down  as  far  as  R<>bert  Danks'  farm,  should  be  laid  out  for  the  school's  use 
forever;  bounded  on  Manhan  River  southerly,  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  north- 
eriy. 

May  20, 1702. — From  the  report  of  a  conmiittee  upon  fencing  at  "  Hog's  Blad- 
der," it  api)ears  that  John  Searl,  Jun.,  was  "to  make  a  good  and  sutticient  gate 
at  the  landing-place  on  the  south  side  of  Manhan  River,  near  the  mouth  of  it 
as  we  go  to  Pascommuck,  for  which  he  is  to  have  three  acres  of  land  on  the 
westerly  side  of  his  home-lot  there  on  Pascommuck  side." 

2.  We  agreed  with  said  Searl  that  he  wjis  to  make  a  good  and  sufficient 
fence  from  said  gate  down  the  Great  River  unto  Sam\iel  Janes'  lot. 

We  .agreed  with  Moses  Hutchinson  to  make  and  maintain  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient fence  from  the  uppermost  post  of  said  gate  up  the  river  the  whole  breadth 
of  his  lot,  which  is  four  acres.  We  agreed  with  John  Clark  to  make  and  main- 
tain a  good  &  sufficient  fence  from  Moses  Hntchinson's  lot  up  the  river  unto  the 
bending  of  the  river  unto  a  red  or  black  tree  marked  upon  the  brow  next  the 
river ;  and  he  was  to  have  four  acres  of  land,  forty  and  two  rods  along  the  river, 
east  side  12  rods,  west  side,  twenty  rods.  At  the  south  side  of  said  lot  is  a  high- 
way of  six  rods  in  breadth. 

Feb.  11,  1703. — The  town  took  action  with  reference  to  the  division  of  land 
on  the  south  side  of  Manhan  River;  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  county  road. 
The  town  measurers,  John  Clark  and  Samuel  Wright,  were  directed  to  measure 
the  length  of  the  land  from  Manhan  U)  Webb's  rock,  which  is  our  south  bounds. 

The  "  additional  grant"  was  obtained  by  an  order  in  council,  June  4,  1701. 

March  1,  1703. — Capt.  John  Taylor  was  granted  80  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  up 
about  Wliiteloaf  brook,  somewhere  in  that  half  mile  square  which  lieth  near 
Springfield  bounds;  to  lie  together  on  one  side  of  that  half  mile  which  Spring- 
field men  claim  ;  this  80  acres  to  be  to  Capt.  John  Taylor  during  his  life-time,  and 
after  him  to  be  his  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  and  their  heirs  ftprever. 

May  21, 1716. — Granted  to  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  the  remainder  of  the  half  mile 
square  not  before  granted  to  Capt.  Taylor  and  his  sons,  bounded  northerly  by 
the  line  between  Northampton  and  Springfield  from  the  Great  River  over  the 
mountain  extended  to  the  county  road  to  Westfield.  Westerly  by  the  county 
road,  and  southerly  and  easterly  by  the  line  lietween  Springfield  and  Northamiv 
ton. 

A  road  to  "  Hog's  Bladder"  was  laid  out  March  7, 1715.  The  committee  that 
laid  it  were  Timothy  Baker,  Samuel  Wright,  and  Thomas  Sheldon,  and  the 
Ijarties  through  whose  lands  it  appears  to  have  been  laid  were  Preserved  Clapp, 
Thoma«  Sheldon,  Benjamin  Edwards,  Jr. 
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Tho  following  notes  are  of  very  early  date  : 

John  Wdlib  HigMH  thft  plaiitoi'H^  iif^i'noincnt,  Oct.  .'t,  1053. 

JuiK*  9,  KJHG,  In  founil  an  onlor  with  rofoi'onoo  to  tho  mad  throiigli  th(^ 
nHMiilowH  to  "  lIog^H  jthuhhir." 

Doc.  1,  l(i.^»7,       ac!'(5H  ^iir-antod  to  John  Woblt  in  groat  raiiiliow. 

li'dh.  (I,  Kir.K,  .fohri  Wi^lili  wiiM  to  have  12  acnw  in  Miinlian. 

J)ce.      ICi.V.I,  (^xclianKlnn  of  lamlH  noticuiil  witli  .lolui  Wclih. 

Jnly  2f),  1000,  John  WobbV  toolH  that  Moilad  Ponioroy  Hhall  liavo  on  TcrniH: 
a  pair  of  Bellows,  an  Anvil,  a  hand  hammer,  3  pairs  of  tongM,  Ac,  Ac. 

This  shows  thiit  John  Wobb  was  a  blacksmith  us  well  as  "  a 
mighty  hunter." 

May  15,  1002,  John  Wohl)  hronglit  in  a  wolPs-hcad  &  skin. 

J\ino  8,  1003,  anotlior,  and  Sopt.  7,  another.    In  tlio  year  1004,  four  more. 

Tho  moailows  of  tho  Manhiin  were  worlced  at)  early  as  1002,  ua  appears  hy  reg- 
ulations concerning  roads. 

Dec.  1, 1720. — Voted  to  Give  Elisha  Searl  si.x  acres  of  land  on  tlio  Fort  Plain, 
beyond  Ptisconimuck,  between  tlie  first  lot  in  tlie  mountain  Division  ami  tlio 
land  belonging  to  Jeremiah  Wobb  and  Robert  Danlts.  Conimittoe  Dea.  Jolin 
Clark. 

Jan.  25, 1731. — Granted  Benjamin  Stebbins  fonr  acres  of  land  upon  tlie  Fort 
Plain,  near  Mt.  Tom,  to  be  laid  out  adjoining  to  Elisha  Searl's  land. 

The  following  are  taken  from  old  files  of  the  Hampshire 
Gazette  : 

August  5, 1789. — Silas  Brown,  David  Lyman,  and  Silas  Brown,  Jr.,  gave  notice 
that  they  sliall  open  a  puhliclc  house  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  people  at- 
tending tlie  ordination  August  13t'i. 

July  2, 1792. — Joseph  Clapp,  Jr.,  merchant,  offers  what  seems  now  a  sufficiently 
varied  assortment  of  goods  : 

"  Calicoes,  chintzes.  West  India  Bum,  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Steal  plate.  Also  in  a 
few  days  will  have  N.  E.  Hum,  Wine,  Brandy,  Frying-pans,  Allitm,  Coperas,  Rice, 
Bctsins^  &c." 

Dec.  10, 1794. — .loseph  Clapp,  .Ir.,  advertises  powder,  shoU,  Coniac  brandy,  sugar, 
Malaga  wine,  Ciiintzes,  Lutestrings,  &c. 

Feb.  19,  1798. — Jonathan  Lyman  and  Obadiah  Janes  give  notice  that  they 
have  formed  a  partnersliip  as  merchants,  &  offer  a  varied  assortment  of  goods. 

Feb.  27, 1798. — Lyman  &  Janes  announce  the  dissolution  of  tlieir  partnership, 
Obadiah  Janes  to  adjust  tlie  accounts  and  continue  the  business,  iis  appears  by  a 
subsequent  advertisement. 

.Tune  9, 1800. — Benajah  Brewer  announces  that  nails  are  cut  by  him,  which  he 
will  sell  cheap  at  the  retjiil  price. 

Easthampton,  July  4,  1801. — Celebration  here  was  opened  hy  a  national  salute 
at  sunrise.  At  11  o'clock  a  procession  moved  from  Mr.  J.  Clapp's  to  the  meeting- 
house. An  address  was  made  to  the  throne  of  Grace  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williston,  and 
he  also  delivered  an  elegant  and  patriotic  oration.  The  dinner  was  at  Mr.  Luther 
Clapp's,  and  toasts  were  drank,  accompanied  with  discharges  of  Capt.  Brewer's 
artillery.  Toasts;  among  others,  "The  United  States,  may  they  realize  that 
united  we  live,  divided  we  die  !" 

ORGANIZATION. 

Just  before  the  llevolutionary  war  some  steps  were  taken  to 
establish  a  separate  town.  The  people  upon  the  territory  now 
included  in  Easthampton  expressed  their  views  by  petitions 
to  Northampton  and  Southampton  in  1773.  In  the  former 
town  a  committee  reported  favorably,  and  the  report  was 
adopted.  Southampton  opposed  the  proposition,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolutionary  period  delayed  any  further 
action  until  1781-82.  The  project  was  then  revived,  but  it 
required  several  years  of  effort  to  secure  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  the  summer 
of  1785. 

Robert  Breck,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  issued  a  warrant  for 
the  first  meeting.  It  was  directed  to  Benjamin  Lyman,  and 
the  people  met  accordingly  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp. 
The  territory  was  set  oft" as  o  district,  having  all  the  rights  of 
a  town  except  that  of  representation  in  the  General  Court. 
This  district  feature  was  a  remnant  of  colonial  policy,  intended 
to  retain  power  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  authorities,  by  not 
allowing  a  rapid  increase  of  the  people's  representatives  in  the 
Legislature.  The  policy  survived  the  Revolution,  districts 
continuing  to  be  incorporated  for  a  few  years. 

The  name  Ea.st-Hampton  was  rather  appropriate,  not  so 
much  from  its  location,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  three  other 
Hamptons  were  already  named,  and  it  needed  this  to  com- 
plete the  natural  series.  And,  though  almost  inclosed  by 
the  others,  this  town  extends  at  one  point  to  the  r<ist  line  of 
the  original  tract,  and  has  so  far  a  right  to  be  called  East- 
hampton. 


Tho  act  incorporating  Easthampton  as  a  district  was  ap- 
proved by  (Jovernor  ]}owdoin,  June  17,  1785.  The  warrant 
was  issued  June  29,  1785.  J  t  was  directed  to  Benjamin  Jiyinan, 
who  "  truly  and  faitlifully  notified  and  warned  th<!  inhabi- 
tants."   The  record  of  the  first  meeting  is  as  follows  : 

llAMI'HllIItK  Co.,  ««.  .■ 

At  a  me(!ting  of  tho  freoholdors  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  East- 
lianijiton,  in  said  county,  on  Monday,  tlie  4111  i lay  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lorti  178.'),  Roboi't  IJrock,  Moderator,  tin!  following  District  ofhcors  were  cliosen, 
vi/.:  Daviil  Lyman,  District  Clerk;  Aar(»n  (3app,  .Jr.,  Constable;  .Jonathan 
Clapp,  Capt.  Philip  Clark,  Enos  Pomeriiy,  Surveyors  )>f  Ways ;  Stephen  Wnght, 
Capt.  Pliilij)  Clark,  Eh^azer  JIannum,  Selectmen  and  Assessors;  .Joel  J'arsons, 
Benjamin  Jjynian,  Tythingmen ;  Obadiah  Clark,  Lemuel  Lyman,  Sabbath-war- 
dens; Daniel  Alexander,  Surveyor  of  Shingles  and  Lumber;  Solomon  Ferry, 
Elijah  Wright,  Fonce-viewers;  .John  Brown,  Joel  llannum,  Howards;  .lolin 
Clajip,  David  Chapman,  ,Ir.,  Elisha  Alvord,  llog-rcoves;  Cajit.  .Joseph  Clapj),  Dis 
trict  Treasurer;  David  Chapman,  Clerk  of  the  Market;  /adoc  Danks,  Sealer  of 
Leather;  Benjamin  Clapp,  Packer. 

The  foregoing  officers  being  all  sworn,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Attest:  RoisHiiT  Brt.ck,  Moderal/>r. 

The  newly-elected  Selectmen  called  a  District  meeting  for  the  13tli  of  .July, 
at  which  action  was  taken  upon  various  sulijects. 

Stephen  Wright,  Philip  Clark,  Obadiah  Janes,  John  Hannum,  Capt.  .Joseph 
Clapp,  Benjamin  Lyman,  Lieut.  Joel  Pai'sons  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  cost  of  getting  set  off,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  meeting-house. 

Voted,  to  keep  the  road  in  repair  from  the  meeting-house  to  Pascomrauck. 

Nov.  10,  1785. — Voted,  a  committee  to  look  into  the  stiite  of  the  highways,  and 
report, — Capt.  Pliilip  Clark,  Eleazer  Hannum,  Eli,jah  Wright. 

Voted,  a  committee  to  see  wliat  land  the  District  own  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
Manhan,  and  to  sell  the  same, — John  Hannum,  Asahel  Clark,  Pliilip  Clark. 

Voted,  that  the  constables  might  warn  common  ordinary  town-meetings  "  hy 
an  outcry  on  a  public  day." 

Jan.  11,  1780. — Voted,  a  committee  to  view  the  ground  from  Broad  Brook  to 
Pascomniuck  and  report  what  alteration  ought  to  be  made, — Benjamin  Clapp, 
Eleazer  Hannum,  Stephen  Wriglit,  Solomon  Ferry,  Elijah  Wright. 

Voted,  the  Selectmen  should  lay  a  road  "  where  they  now  travel  across  Daniel 
Alexander's  land,  and  allow  said  Daniel  Alexander  twelve  shillings  damiige." 

Voted,  a  committee  to  inspect  the  bridge  near  Capt.  Clapp's,  and  provide  tim- 
ber for  the  repair  of  tho  same, — Josepli  Clapp,  Elijah  Wriglit,  and  Lieut.  Asahel 
Clark. 

Committee  on  Pascomniuck  Bridge, — Joel  Pansons,  Solomon  Ferry,  Jonathan 
Janes. 

Committee  "  to  sell  three  pieces  of  land  near  the  river  called  Manhan," — John 
Hannum,  Ephraim  Danks,  Benjamin  Lyman. 

Voted  to  allow  Mr.  Aaron  Clapp  five  shillings  for  the  loss  of  an  axe  at  tho 
raising  of  the  meeting-house. 

The  selectmen  were  directed  to  make  an  assessment  to  pay  the  district  debts. 

At  the  first  regular  March  meeting,  held  March  22, 1780,  there  were  chosen  : 
Benjamin  Lyman,  Moderator;  David  Lyman,  District  Clerk;  Joseph  Clapp,  Dis- 
trict Treasurer;  Stephen  Wright,  Philip  Clark,  Eleazer  Hannum,  Selectmen  and 
Assessors ;  Joel  Parsons,  Joseph  Clapp,  Wardens ;  Eleazer  Hannum,  Solomon 
Ferry,  Aaron  Clapp,  Jun.,  Surveyors  of  Highways ;  Solomon  Poraeroy,  Uriel 
Clark,  Field-drivers  ;  Jonathan  Clapp,  Noah  Janes,  Tythingmen  ;  Elijah  Wright, 
Obadiah  Clark,  Fence-viewers;  Davi<l  Chapman,  Clerk  of  tho  Market;  Enos 
Janes,  Elijah  AVright,  Jun.,  Elisha  Searl,  Seth  Hannum,  Phineas  Clark,  Hog- 
reeves;  Daniel  Alexander,  Sui-veyor  of  Shingles;  Zadoc  Danks,  Sealer  of  Leather; 
Benjamin  Clapp,  Packer;  Benjamin  Clapp,  Constable. 

Committee  to  view  a  way  to  Park  Hill, — Eleazer  Hannum,  Obiidiah  Janes, 
Elijah  Wright,  Bildad  Brewer,  Philip  Clark. 

Jurymen  designated  were  Philip  Clark,  Asahel  Clark,  Daniel  Alexander,  John 
Brown,  Joel  Parsons,  Solomon  Ferry,  Joel  Hannum,  Ephraim  Danks,  Job  Clark, 
Obadiah  Clark,  David  Chapman,  Ezra  Ludilen,  Aaron  Clapp,  Jun.,  Joseph  Clapp, 
.Ton.atlian  Clapp,  William  Plielps,  Elijah  Wright,  David  Lyman,  Eleazer  Han- 
num, Enos  Pomeroy,  Solomon  Pomeroy,  John  Hannum,  Benjamin  Clapp,  Oliver 
Clark. 

April  3, 1780. — Ob.adiah  Clark  was  allowed  a  premium  for  a  wolf-head  equal 
to  one-sevonth  of  what  Northampton  allowed  last  year  for  three  wolf-heads. 

April  27, 1780.— Chose  Capt.  Philip  Clark  to  attend  the  H.atfield  Convention, 
with  instructions  "to  use  his  influence  not  to  have  the  County  split." 

June  22,  1780.— Voted,  that  Noah  Janes  bo  collector,  and  have  32  shillings 
on  the  hundred  pounds  for  his  seiTices. 

Aug.  21,  1780.— Chose  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp  to  attend  a  convention,  called  at 
tho  request  of  several  towns,  to  meet  at  Hatfield.  This  was  one  of  tho  "  Shays 
Conventions." 

Pl,arx  of  the  District-  and  Town-Meeti)i(/s.— The  first  meeting 
was  held  "at  the  dwelling-house  of  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp." 
This  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  owned  by  heirs  of  Lu- 
cas W.  Hannum,  occupied  as  a  tenant-house.  It  was  the  well- 
known  tavern  of  Deacon  Thaddcus  Clapp  for  many  years.  Tho 
next  meeting,  July  13,  1785,  was  called  "  at  the  meeting-house 
frame."  This  must  have  evidently  had  a  superior  system  of 
ventilation, — a  qualification  much  studied  for  modern  public 
halls. 
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In  the  f:\ll  of  the  same  year  the  meetings  were  called  "  at  the 
meeting-house."  and  there  they  continued  to  he  held  for  a 
period  of  fortv-eight  years. — the  last  one  Aug.  8,  1833. 

The  first  regularly  called  meeting  "in  the  town-hall"  was 
held  Xov.  11,  1833.  This  hall  was  built  in  pursuance  of  the 
following  action : 

XoT.  12, 1S32. — ^Voted,  to  raise  a  suitable  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
town-house,  provided  the  four  classes  unite  in  building  a  grammar-school  house. 
"Voted,  to  leave  ^\ith  the  evimmittee  chosen  at  a  previoiis  meeting,  Luther  Clark, 
chairman,  the  making  of'  a  draft  and  estimates  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  is  alluded  to  as  contractor  in  some  of  the  rec- 
ords, and  the  full  committee,  appointed  some  years  before  the 
work  was  really  completed,  were  Luther  Clark,  Ahira  Lyman, 
John  Phelps.  Joel  Parsons,  and  John  Ludden.  This  joint 
school  and  town  building  is  now  a  dwelling-house  on  Pleasant 
Street,  occupied  by  C.  S.  Bust,  owned  by  Theodore  Clapp, 
moved  there  from  the  old  site  occupied  by  the  present  town- 
hall. 

The  movement  for  the  second  town-hall  began  some  time 
before  the  town  finally  authorized  the  building.  March  8, 
1841,  the  warrant  contained  a  clause  relating  to  a  new  town- 
hall,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  relation  to  it.  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  the  first  Monday  of  April,  a  committee  were 
appointed,  consisting  of  Samuel  "Williston,  Augustus  Clapp, 
Thomas  J.  Pomeroy.  They  made  a  report  favorable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  the  report  was  accepted.  They  were  continued 
as  a  building  committee.  They  appointed  an  additional  com- 
mittee "to  see  if  the  house  is  built  according  to  contract," — 
John  Ludden,  Jason  Clark,  and  John  Hiinnum.  Voted  to 
convey  to  Samuel  "Williston  the  old  town-house  for  the  sum  of 
$200,  the  sum  to  be  applied  toward  the  building  of  the  new. 

March  14,  1842,  committee  reported  by  their  chairman, 
Samuel  "Williston,  that  the  new  town-house  was  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  the  town  voted  to  accept  the  job  if  approved  by  the 
committee  previously  appointed. 

This  town-hall  began  to  be  used  for  town-meetings  about 
this  time,  and  they  were  continued  there  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  building  then  became  the  property  of  the  First 
Church,  and  it  was  moved  to  a  site  adjacent  to  their  house  of 
worship,  remodeled  into  a  chapel,  and  is  so  used  at  the  present 
time.  The  third  town-hall  is  the  new  and  spacious  edifice  now 
in  use. 


TOWX-HALL,  E.V.STHAMPTON. 

"Its  erection  wa«  voted  in  the  fall  of  18G7.  The  building  committee  consisted 
of  8eth  Warner,  E.  H.  .Sawyer,  H.  G.  Knight,  L.  W.  Hanuum,  E.  K.  Rjsworth, 
and  L.  D.  Lyujan.  The  foumlati<>ii  wnu  begun  in  April,  18G8.  The  corner-stone 
wag  laid  July  4,  ise8.   The  building  was  ready  for  occupation  by  June,  1869. 


"  One  of  the  most  notable  days  in  the  history  of  the  town  was  that  of  its 
(leilicatiun,  Tuesday,  June  29,  1869.  A  large  procession,  led  by  the  Haydenvillo 
Band,  and  under  the  chief  direction  of  Capt.  F.  A.  Bust,  moved  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  escorted  the  oriitor  and  distinguished  guests  to  the  Hall. 
The  soldiers  of  the  war,  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Loomis  and  Lieuts.  J.  H. 
Judd  and  H.  H.  Strong,  were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  at  the  Hall  were  in 
the  following  order  ;  After  an  overture  by  the  Germania  Band,  Hon.  H.  G. 
Knight,  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  introduced  Hon.  Samuel  Williston, 
president  of  the  day,  who  made  a  few  remarks,  after  which  a  prayer  of  dedica- 
tion was  offered  by  Kev.  A.  M.  Colton.  The  keys  were  presented  by  Seth  War- 
ner, in  behalf  of  the  building  committee,  to  L.  D.  Lyman,  of  the  committee  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  Hall.  The  principal  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  admira- 
ble address  by  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  of  Pittsfleld.  Brief  remarks  by  Lieut.- 
Gov.  Tucker  closed  the  dedicatory  sen'ices.  The  day  was  one  of  the  finest,  and 
an  immense  assertiblage  participated  in  the  exercises.  A  concert  was  given  in 
tlie  evening  by  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  of  Boston,  and  eighteen  members  of  the 
Germania  Band.  It  was  a  rare  musical  treat,  and  was  enjoyed  by  fully  1100 
people.   A  promenade  concert  was  also  lield  on  the  following  evening. 

"  The  Hall  is  in  the  Lombard  style  of  architecture,  is  of  brick  laid  in  black 
mortar,  and  its  height  is  relieved  by  bands  of  Portland  stone.  The  front  is  es- 
pecially ornate.  It  is  very  handsomely  finished,  both  without  and  within.  Its 
ground  dimensions  are  104  by  60  feet,  exclusive  of  tlie  towers.  At  the  north 
corner  is  a  towerTo  feet  in  height;  and  at  the  south  corner  the  Memorial  Tower, 
12  feet  square  and  133  feet  high,  wliich  has  near  its  summit  an  ornamental  pro- 
jecting balcony,  affording  a  fine  outlook.  Upon  its  front,  near  the  base,  it  sup- 
ports a  memorial  tablet  of  white  Italian  marble,  12  feet  in  height,  decorated  on 
either  side  witli  columns  of  lilack  marble.  It  ends  at  the  top  in  a  triangular 
block,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  It  liears  upon  its  face  the  insci'iption  ;  '  East- 
hampton  erects  this  tower,  a  memorial  to  these  her  sons,  wlio  died  for  tlieir 
country,  during  the  great  Rebellion.'  Then  follow  the  names  of  tlie  lionored 
dead. 

"  The  first  story  of  the  building  contains  a  small  hall  and  rooms  for  the  town 
officers  and  for  the  public  library,  with  ample  corridors  and  stairways  leading  to 
the  spacious  upper  hall.  This  is  capable  of  seating  1100.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
structure  was  f 65,000.  The  tablet  cost  $2000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Parker,  of  Boston,  and  the  builder  E.  K.  Bosworth.  The  ma-sonry  was  super- 
vised by  George  P.  Shoales,  and  the  painting  by  F.  J.  Gould.  The  elaborate 
frescoing  w.as  done  by  William  Carl,  of  Boston." 

SELECTMEN  FROM  THE  OKGANIZATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT,  1785. 

1785-86. — Stephen  Wright,  Capt.  P.  Clark,  Eleazer  Haunum. 
1787. — Benjamin  Lyman,  Elijali  Wriglit,  Eleazer  Haunum. 
1788-89.— Philip  Clark,  Elijali  Wright,  Eleazer  Hannum. 
1790-91. — Lemuel  Lyman,  Joel  Parsons,  Noali  Janes. 

1792.  — Lemuel  Lyman,  .Joel  Parsons,  Aaron  Clapp,  Jr. 

1793.  — Lemuel  Lyman,  Joel  Parsons,  Oliver  Clark. 

1794.  — Eleazer  Hannum,  Noah  Janes,  Oliver  Clark. 

1795.  — Elijah  Wriglit,  Lemuel  Lyman,  Joel  Parsons. 

1796.  — Eleazer  Wright,  Noah  Janes,  Oliver  Clark. 

1797.  — Elijah  Wright,  Lemuel  Lyman,  .Joseph  Clapp,  Jr. 

1798.  — Noah  .Janes,  Lemuel  Lyman,  Joel  Parsons. 

1799.  — David  Lyman,  Levi  Clapp,  .loel  Parsons. 

1800.  — Oliver  Clark,  Levi  Clapp,  Solomem  Lyman. 

1801.  — Oliver  Clark,  Joel  Parsons,  Solomon  Lyman. 
1802-3.— Oliver  Clark,  Uriel  Clark,  Levi  Clapp. 

1804.  — Oliver  Clark,  Solomon  Lyman,  Justus  Lyman. 

1805.  — Oliver  Clark,  Solomon  Lyman,  Jon.athan  .Janes,  .Jr. 
1606. — Thaddeus  Clapp,  Solomon  Lyman,  Jonathan  Janes,  Jr. 

1807.  — Thaddeus  C!lapp,  Oliver  Clark,  Justus  Lyman. 

1808.  — Jonathan  Janes,  Jr.,  Oliver  Clark,  Justus  Lyman. 

1809.  — John  Hannum,  Thaddeus  Parsons,  .Justus  Lyman. 

1810.  — .lohn  Hannum,  Jmiatlian  Janes,  Jr.,  Justus  Lyman. 

1811.  — John  Hannum,  Thaddeus  Parsons,  Justus  Lyman. 

1812.  — John  Hannum,  Thaddeus  Clapp,  Justus  Lyman. 

1813.  — Solomon  Lyman,  Thaddeus  Parsons,  Justus  Lyman. 
1814^16. — Jolin  Hannum,  Solomon  Ferry,  Justus  Lyman. 
1817-21. — John  Hannum,  Jolin  Ludden,  Seth  Janes. 
1822-23. — .John  Ludden,  Ocran  C'lapp,  .Julius  Clark. 
1824-26. — John  Ludden,  John  Hannum,  Luther  Clark. 
1827-29. — Levi  Clapp,  .John  Hannum,  Lutlier  Clark. 
1830. — .Jolin  Ludden,  John  Hannum,  Luke  Janes. 
1831-32. — John  Luilden,  Daniel  Lyman,  Luke  Janes. 
1833. — .John  Hannum,  Levi  Clapp,  Luke  .Janes. 

18.34, — Luther  Clark,  Levi  Clapp,  .John  Ludden. 
1835-37. — Luther  Clark,  .Jason  .Janes,  John  Ludden. 
1838. — Luke  .Janes,  E  W.  Hannum,  .Joiin  Ludden. 
1839^.— L.  P.  Lyman,  E.  W.  Hannum,  Luther  Clark. 
1841. — E.  W.  Hannum,  Augustus  Clapp,  Lorenzo  Clapp. 
18/42-44. — E.  W.  Hannum,  Zenas  Clark,  Solomon  Alvord. 
1845. — E.  W.  Hannum,  Luther  Clark,  Theodore  Chqip. 
1846-47.— E.  W.  Hannum,  Lnther  Clark,  Solomon  Alvord. 
1848-49. — Lemuel  P.  Lyman,  Lutlicr  Lyman,  Solomon  Alvord. 

18.50.  — E.  Ferry,  Luke  Janes,  Solomon  Alvord. 

18.51.  — E.  Ferry,  Luke  Janes,  H.  G.  Knight. 

1852.  — E.  W.  Hannum,  Luke  Janes,  H.  G.  Knight. 

1853.  — E.  W.  Hannum,  E.  Ferry,  Luther  Clark. 

1854.  — J.  H.  Lyman,  E.  Ferry,  Luke  Janes. 
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1HC5. — li.  y.  01ii|i|),  Q.  r.  Ijyiniin,  ItaiiHloo  DimidlH. 
lH5fi. — Tj.  F.  (llapp,  .foHoph  Piii-NoiiH,  Solomon  Alvord. 
1H&7. — K.  W.  Miiiiiiiiiii,  JoHopli  i^ii'HoiiH,  L,  i*.  Lyman. 
IHM. — Alanmiii  (!liuk,  li.  J'.  Clapp,  K.  If.  Sawyor. 
1869-00.— AhuiHon  t'lai  k,  L.  V.  (Jlapp,  Iiuvi  I'arsons. 
18G1. — AlanHou  (ilaik,  liiiwiH  S.  Claik,  Lcivi  I'aisons. 

1H()'2. — LowiH  .S.  Clark,  Alannori  (!lark,  Soth  Warnor,  Ijaiiron  I).  Lyman,  LcwIh 
Olapii. 

IHO;!.— Laiiidn  J).  Lyman,  WdUi  Warjuir,  JO,  H.  .lancH. 
1804. — Lanmn  J),  liyman,  10.  .S.  .laiiuH,  K.  A.  lliililianl, 
18(>5.— JOdwin  S.  .lanoH,  liowiw  S.  Olark,  Joel  IJiwMtstt. 
18(1(1. — .loc^l  L.  ]laj(.sctt,  AiiHol  II.  Lyman,  Lewis  S.  Clark. 
1807-Uil.— S.  AlvorU,  Q.  P.  Lyman,  L.  W.  llannum. 

1870.  — S.  Alvoril,  Thuodoro  Clark,  A.  S.  Ludden. 

1871.  — G.  L.  Mancliestor,  Tlieod4)ro  Clark,  A.  S.  Lndilen. 
1872-7(1.- A.  S.  Liidihin,  J.  W.  Wilson,  U.  T.  llannum. 

1877.  — U.  ,T.  B)y,  A,  S.  Lnddon,  A.  1'.  Clark. 

1878.  — A.  S.  Ludden,  II.  .1.  «ly,  Auntin  1".  Clark,  E.  11.  ISoswoi  th,  elected  at  a 

special  meeting  in  tlie  place  of  IT.  J.  Bly,  resigned. 

1879.  — A.  S.  Ludden,  E.  B.  Boswortli,  L.  B.  Searl. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

David  Lyman,  1785-87  ;  .Jonathan  Clapp,  1788-89  ;  .Joseph  C^lapp,  Jr.,  1790-90  ; 
Ilophni  Clapp,  1797-1802;  Obadiah  .Janes  (2d),  1803;  .Joseph  Clapp,  1804-7; 
Obadiah  .Janes  (2d),  1818-20 ;  Levi  White,  1811-12 ;  Ohadiah  Janes  (2d),  1813-15 ; 
Isaac  Clapp,  1816;  Zalmon  Mallery,  1817-20;  Isaac  Clapii,  1821-22;  Zalmon  Mal- 
lery,  1823-28;  Samuel  Wright,  1829-33;  Ebenezer  Ferry,  1834-40;  Edwin  Han- 
nuin,  1841-42;  Ebeiiezer  Feriy,  1843-54;  Lucius  I'reston,  1856-C3;  George  S. 
Clark,  1864;  Chas.  B.  Johnson,  18G5-6G  ;  Watson  H.  Wright,  18C7 ;  Charles  B. 
Johnson,  1868-69;  Lafayette  Clapp,  1870-76;  Lafayette  Clapp,  Jr.,  1877-SO. 

EEPRESENTATIVES. 

The  district  became  a  town  and  entitled  to  representation  in 
1807. 

Dea.  Thaddeus  Clapp,  1810-12;  P.  Nichols,  1813-14;  Capt.  L.  Lyman,  1815-16; 
John  ITaiinuni,  1817-18;  Ahira  Lyman,  1819;  Dea.  Tliaddeus  Clapp,  1820-24; 
Ahira  Lyman,  1825  ;  John  Ludden,  1826-29;  Ocran  Cliii)p,  1830;  Luther  Clark, 
1831;  John  Ludden,  1832;  Jason  Janes,  1833-34;  Luther  Clark,  Jr.,  1835-37; 
.John  Ludden,  1839;  Samuel  Williston,  1842;  E.  W.  Hannum,  1843;  E.  M. 
Wright,  1844 ;  Zenas  Clark,  1845  ;  H.  Bartholomew,  1848 ;  John  Wright  (2d),  1849- 
50;  11.  G.  Knight,  1851-52;  Lemuel  Lyman,  1853 ;  Seth  Warner,  1854 ;  Lafayette 
Clapp,  1869;  Eli  A.  Hubbard,  1802;  Edmund  H.  Sawyer,  1866;  Lucas  W.  Han- 
num, 1870,  died  in  office ;  Wm.  G.  Bassett,  1874 ;  Lafayette  Clapp,  1876-77. 

VILLAGES. 

New  England  villages  are  not  incorporated,  and  have  no 
municipal  government  of  their  own.  To  citizens  of  other 
States  it  appears  strange  to  find  the  people  of  a  rural  district, 
several  miles  away,  paying  equally  with  the  village  residents 
for  costly  water-works,  sidewalks,  and  similar  public  improve- 
ments ;  but  it  seems  to  be  submitted  to  without  a  murmur  in 
these  law-abiding  towns.  Even  a  hapless  non-resident  owner 
of  a  wood-lot  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  will  not  perhaps 
complain  if  once  in  his  life  he  can  tread  the  pavement,  drink 
of  the  water,  and  study  in  the  library,  for  all  of  which  he  has 
helped  pay,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

The  village  of  Easthampton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  at  the  present  time  extends  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  comprising  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
tories and  business  establishments,  pleasant  private  residences, 
and  fine  public  buildings. 

The  beginning  of  the  village  was  coeval  with  the  settlement, 
or  at  least  with  the  incorporation,  of  the  district.  It  grew  up 
near  the  old  mill  of  the  Bartletts,  authorized  by  Northampton 
in  1G75. 

Whatever  there  was  of  a  village  in  early  times  was  at  the 
falls  of  the  Manhan,  near  the  "old  cartway."  The  entire 
extent  of  the  present  village,  northeast,  east,  and  southeast 
from  the  covered  bridge,  is  the  growth  of  modern  times. 
Tlierc  are  men  living  who  remember  the  erection  of  almost 
every  house  over  all  this  newer  territory,  except  a  few  of  the 
old  i)ioneer  homesteads.  They  remember  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  Union  Street  were  broad  lields  of  rye ;  when  the  woods 
still  covered  the  present  grounds  of  the  seminary,  and  children 
went  there  Sunday  noon  to  eat  their  dinner,  and  soberly,  as 
became  their  New  England  training,  watch  tlie  squirrels 


riiiitiitig  from  tr(!c.  (k  tre(! ;  and  some  of  these  are  not  very  old 
niiiii,  either.  'J'he  present  village  in  mainly  th(!  growth  of 
thirty  years. 

SldvcH. — One  of  the  first  to  open  a  store  was  Joseph  Cla])p, 
•Jr.  lie  commenced  ti'ading  in  1792,  in  his  house,  nearly 
o]i]iosit(i  the  pr(;seiit  store  of  A.  J.  Lyman,  on  Main  Street. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Lyman,  of  Chestctr.  On 
the  day  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Lyman  said  to  him,  "  You  are 
now  going  to  trading.  The  maxim  of  the  world  seems  to  be. 
Trade  so  that  you  can  live  by  it.  My  advice  is.  Trade  so  that 
you  can  die  by  it." 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Clapp  erected  a  store  where  the 
hotel  now  stands.  i5ohan  Clark  afterward  traded  there  for 
a  time,  but  finally  removed  to  Northam])toii. 

Eldad  Smith  followed  him  in  the  Clapp  store.  He  sold  out 
about  1821,  and  removed  to  Granby.  After  this  Baxter  Bur- 
nell  and  William  R.  Gillett  traded  successively  at  the  same 
point.  In  1841  this  building  was  sold  out,  removed  to  Union 
Street,  and  was  used  as  the  seminary  boarding-house  for  a 
long, time. 

Soon  after  1800,  Asahel  Janes,  and,  later,  Obadiah  Janes, 
kept  store  in  a  house  near  the  hotel,  afterward  the  place  of 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Ferry.  The  latter  himself  opened  a  store  in 
184.3,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Knight's  brick  block,  then  just  erected, 
and  continued  there  until  his  retirement,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  H.  Putnam,  who  is  still  in  trade. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Williston  opened  a  store  near  his  residence, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  employes,  although 
he  sold  goods  to  other  people.  Here  Horatio  G.  Knight 
became  his  clerk  and  won  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  so 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  intrusted  with  the  purchase 
of  goods,  and  soon  had  the  entire  management  of  a  trade 
amounting  to  1!40,000  a  year  left  to  him.  In  1842  or  1843 
Mr.  Williston  sold  out  to  the  firm  of  Knight  &  Snow  (E.  L. 
Snow).  The  business  was,  however,  closed  two  years  later. 
The  building  was  used  as  a  warehouse,  and  in  1848  removed 
to  a  location  near  the  factory. 

About  this  time  the  firm  of  John  H.  Wells  &  Co.  was 
formed.  This  changed  in  1858  to  Gregory  &  Wells.  Mr. 
Gregory  died,  and  the  firm  was  again  John  H.  Wells  &  Co. 

In  1830,  when  the  Farmington  Canal  was  creating  "great 
expectations"  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  Luther  Clapp  opened 
a  store  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  just  north  of  the  Manhan 
River.  In  1840  he  sold  out  to  Harris  Bartholomew,  who  re- 
mained until  1850. 

In  May,  1855,  John  Mayher  opened  a  tin-shop  in  the  place. 
Miletus  Parsons  somewhat  earlier,  and  also  S.  W.  Lee,  Jr., 
had  commenced  this  line  of  business,  but  continued  it  only  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Mayher  made  the  enterprise  successful,  and 
from  the  small  beginning  of  a  tin-shop  has  developed  a  busi- 
ness of  great  extent  and  variety. 

This  traces  the  mercantile  interest  down  to  a  recent  period. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  village  a  large  number  of  men  in  trade,  too 
numerous  for  special  notice. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The  first  tavern  within  the  limits  of  the  town  was  kept  by 
Joseph  Bartlett.  It  stood  where  Deacon  Thaddeus  Clapp 
lived,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  Manhan  River.  He  was  licensed 
in  1727,  and  probably  continued  the  business  for  some  twenty 
years,  though  the  accounts  of  early  settlement  would  imply 
but  few  customers  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

Maj.  Jonathan  Clupp,  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Bartlett,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned,  commenced  to  keep  tavern  where  R.  S. 
Dresser  now  lives,  about  1750.  He  continued  the  business 
until  his  death,  in  1782. 

It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  from  Southampton  met  here  when 
they  were  about  to  start  for  Boston  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion.  and  that  travelers  from  Connecticut  to  Vermont  passed 
over  this  route  in  early  times  and  often  stopped  with  jNfaj.  Clapp. 

After  his  death,  his  son.  Jonathan  Clapp,  opened  a  tavern 
in  a  house  that  stood  across  the  road  from  his  father  s  place ; 
that  was  the  present  Fargo  place.  The  house  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present.  In  1793,  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp,  brother  of  the 
last-mentioned  Jonathan,  opened  a  tavern  at  the  old  stand  of 
Landlord  Bartlett,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in 
1797.  His  son,  Luther  Clapp,  succeeded  him  for  fourteen 
years,  and  then  the  brother  of  Luther,  Deacon  Thaddeus 
Clapp,  kept  the  same  house  long  enough  to  complete  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  tavern-keeping  by  the  same  family, — father, 
sons,  and  grandsons.  After  Thaddeus  Clapp  took  down  the 
old  sign  there  was  no  hotel  for  some  years.  But  after  the 
opening  of  TVilliston  Seminary  there  arose  a  greater  necessity' 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers,  and  Mr.  Williston  built  the 
one  which,  after  many  subsequent  changes,  is  now  the  Man- 
sion House,  mentioned  below.  Luther  Clapp  was  the  first 
landlord  there.  It  was  afterward  closed  awhile  during  re- 
pairs, but  was  reopened  and  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
House,  by  George  M.  Fillibrowne. 

The  Easthampton  Mansion  House. — This  is  not  much  like 
the  pioneer  "tavern"  of  Joseph  Bartlett  that  was  opened  in 
the  forest,  near  the  "  cartway  over  the  Manlian,"  probably 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A  public-house  in  a  rural 
village  always  has  a  variable  history.  But  since  1869  East- 
hampton  has  had  a  model  hotel.  William  Hill,  from  the  North- 
ampton Mansion  House,  bought  the  property  at  that  time,  and 
has  proved  what  a  wide-awake  man  of  principle  can  do  in 
keeping  a  temperance  house.  With  him  it  is  not  the  compul- 
sion of  public  sentiment  nor  the  force  of  law,  to  which  an  un- 
willing, reluctant  compliance  is  so  often  given  by  men  who 
would  sell  liquor  if  they  could.  With  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
temperance  principles,  and  a  natural  hospitality  that  makes 
him  the  prince  of  landlords,  he  has  proved  that  the  hotel  of  a 
village  may  rank  with  its  best  institutions,  whether  of  a  busi- 
ness character,  or  social,  moral,  and  religious. 

In  1870  he  added  a  story  to  the  main  building,  in  the  shape 
of  a  mansard  roof,  greatly  improving  its  appearance.  In  1871 
he  built  a  three-story  extension  in  the  rear,  80  bj'  40  feet.  He 
can  easily  accommodate  100  guests,  and  has  cared  for  1-50.  He 
has  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  house  and  more  than  quad- 
rupled its  business,  receiving  much  patronage,  during  the 
summer  season,  from  city  guests.  Much  has  been  said — 
though  not  too  much — in  praise  of  Mr.  Hill's  excellent  man- 
agement. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  David  Phelps  located  here  about  1780,  and  practiced 
medicine  six  or  eight  years. 

Dr.  Hophni  Clapp,  a  native  of  Southampton,  studied  with 
Dr.  Woodbridge  of  that  town,  and  settled  here  about  1790. 
He  spent  his  life  in  Easthampiton. 

Drs.  Hall,  3Iunson,  and  Edson  practiced  here  for  a  short 
time. 

Dr.  Salmon  Mallerj-  settled  in  Easthampton,  not  far  from 
1815.  He  had  a  large  practice,  and  was  exceedingly  popular. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Michigan. 

Dr.  Atherton  Clark  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
here  about  the  time  Mr.  Mallery  left.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  only  phj-sician  in  the  place. 

Other  physicians  have  been  Dr.  Solomon  Chaptman,  Dr.  Ad- 
di.^on  S.  Peck,  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  and  Dr.  Barber. 

In  recent  j-ears  the  physicians  have  been  Dr.  F.  C.  Greene, 
Dr.  Winslow,  Dr.  Ward,  and  Dr.  C.  K.  Upson,  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician,  residing  near  Mount  Tom  station. 

Varioas  dentists  have  practiced  here  :  R.  D.  Brown,  Thomas 
Bolton,  A.  E.  Strong,  li.  E.  Strong,  and  H.  S.  Bascom. 

LAWTEE.S. 

So  much  other  material  of  a  valuable  character  is  crowded 
into  this  sketch  that  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  lengthy  notice 


of  the  legal  profession.  Wm.  G.  Bassett  and  A.  J.  Fargo 
are  the  lawyers  of  recent  years,  and  of  the  present  time. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  OF  EASTHAMPTOIT 

was  established  in  1821,  an^d  before  that  the  inhabitants  had 
their  mail  from  the  otfice  at  Northampton  or  Southampton. 
The  Hampshire  Gazette,  which  they  could  no  more  keep  house 
without  then  than  they  can  now,  was  brought  to  their  doors 
by  post-riders. 

Postmasters  have  been  Baxter  Burnell,  1821-23  ;  Wm.  R. 
Gillett,  1823-28;  Thaddeus  Clapp,  1828-40;  J.  Emerson  Ly- 
man, 1840-41;  Thaddeus  Clapp,  1841-43;  Luther  Clapp, 
1843 ;  Ebenezer  Ferry,  1843-61  ;  J.  H.  Bardwell,  1801  to  the 
present  time. 

The  otBee  was  first  kept  in  a  store  that  stood  where  the  Man- 
sion House  is  now  located.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Clapp  kept  it  in  his 
tavern. 

This  little  office  of  1821,  worth  to  the  postmaster  about  $75 
a  year,  has  changed  into  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  150,000  letters  are  yearly 
mailed  here,  and  it  is  a  money-order  office,  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 

THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  town  has  a  regularly-organized  and  thoroughly-equipped 
fire  department,  of  which  E.  T.  Sawyer  is  chief,  and  E.  R.  Bos- 
worth  and  Wm.  Hill  assistants. 

Pipes  have  been  laid  through  the  principal  streets  (in  all, 
6500  feet  of  iron  pipe),  with  hydrants  at  proper  intervals. 
There  are  at  the  upper  mills  no  less  than  five  pumps,  each  con- 
necting with  these  pipes,  and  capable  of  forcing  water  through 
the  village.  One  is  a  bucket-plunger  steam-pump  of  the  largest 
size,  owned  by  the  town.  There  are  two  other  steam-pumps 
and  two  rotary-pumjjs  run  by  water-power,  which  are  owned 
by  tlie  corporations.  In  case  of  fire,  force  can  be  instantly 
applied  sufficient  to  lift  a  stream  of  water  over  any  building 
within  reach  of  a  hydrant.  The  Williston  Mills  village  is 
protected  in  the  same  way  by  a  pump  at  each  mill.  Several 
of  the  corporations  have  trained  hose  companies,  and  there  is 
besides  in  the  town  a  hose  company,  a  hook-and-ladder  com- 
pany, and  the  old  Manhan  Engine  Company,  all  of  which 
forces  are  under  the  command  of  the  fire  engineers. 

THE  PRESS. 

A  job  printing-office  was  opened  in  1809  by  F.  A.  Bartlett. 
He  continued  it  about  two  years,  and  then  sold  it  to  H.  C, 
McLaughlin. 

The  latter  sold  it,  March  1,  1873,  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Converse, 
who  still  continues  the  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  Mr.  H.  De  Bill  also  started  a  weekly 
news  sheet,  called  the  Easthampton  Leader.  The  first  num- 
ber was  issued  October  14th.  Mr.  De  Bill  enlarged  it  twice,  and 
continued  it  through  thirty-three  numbei-s.  He  then  sold  out 
to  Mr.  Converse,  of  the  job-office  above  mentioned.  The  new 
proprietor  changed  the  name  to  The  Enterprise,  and  still 
continues  the  publication. 

GLENDALE. 

This  place  received  its  name — somewhat  in  a  fanciful  way, 
perhaps — from  the  natural  features  in  the  vicinity.  It  began 
to  be  so  designated  at  the  time  the  Elastic  Fabrics  Company 
established  their  works  at  that  point.  When  they  went  to 
the  centre  village  they  retained  the  name  and  "moved"  it 
with  their  machinery. 

To  avoid  a  conflict  of  names,  the  present  silk-works  at  thjs 
point  are  known  as  Glenwood  Mills. 

Besides  the  mills  there  are  the  boarding-house,  the  schoolr 
house,  and  a  few  private  residences. 

MOUNT  TOM  STATION. 

This  place  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Mount  Ton)  Rajl- 
road,  and  both  are  rightly  named,  in  view  of  their  proximity 
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I<i  (111'  iiHUiiiliiiii.  'I'lic  sliilioM  liuildiiii;'  is  ni'iil,  iiiid  cmwc- 
iiii'iiliy  annnn'iil.  'riicrc  arc  I  li  ice  or  Iniir  r.csidciiccK  iiciir. 
Ill  fniiil  mill  u  I'rw  I'liils  liisliiiil.  is  llir  llnlyoko  Htciuiiboiit- 
liiiuliiig.    A  littii!  iiorlli  is  tin;  I'iiiiiDUs  "Ox-How." 

Allon'ctlici',  tlio  i)liico  is  somewhat  roiiiaiiticiilly  siliialril,  bi;- 
iiii;  ill  tlio  "giitcwiiy  of  the  iiiouiitains,"  at  tlio  foot  of  tlio 
liiild  iiordu'rii  ]ioak  of  ilio  IVIoiuit  Torn  I'liiigi!,  uiid  spread  out 
lieriire  it,  niuili  and  easi,  lliei-i'  is  ii  combination  of  valley, 
jiiaiii,  and  stream,  lioidereil  in  the  distance  by  Nortluunijton 
and  llockiinum. 

A  little  north,  across  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Ox-Bow  and 
just  withjn  the  town  of  Northampton,  is  the  extensive  lumber- 
mill  of  the  Mclndoes. 

A  movement  lias  been  made  recently  to  establish  a  school 
in  this  neigliborlioiid. 

THE  MOUNT  TOM  KAILKOAl). 

This  is  entirely  an  Easthampton  institution  as  far  as  its  lo- 
cation is  concerned,  beginning  and  ending  within  the  limits 
of  the  town.  It  belongs  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Kailroad 
Company,  though  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  separate  charter 
and  build  it  by  a  separate  eomjiany  at  first. 

The  tirst  train  of  cars  was  run  over  the  road  Thanksgiving- 
day,  1871.  It  is  three  and  one-half  miles  long.  It  accom- 
modates travel  very  much,  especially  as  it  has  six  stations, 
counting  the  termini. 

SCHOOLS. 

"  The  first  school  whicli  was  taiiglit  in  towii  of  wliicli  we  have  any  relialjle 
record  was  at  Pasconmiuck,  in  the  year  1739.  At  that  time  Noi  tliamiitun  ap- 
propiiated  a  sum  of  money  fur  a  scliool  there.  Tliere  is  no  account  of  any  fur- 
ther appropriation  until  1748.  In  this  year  and  nearly  evei-y  subsequent  year 
they  gave  money  for  schooliiig  at  Bartlett's  Mill  and  at  Pascommuck.  The 
wages  of  teachers  in  those  times  appear  small  in  comparison  with  what  teachers 
now  receive.  Six  shillings  a  week  were  paid  to  Obadiah  Janes,  Philip  Clark, 
Joel  Parsons,  and  others  for  keeping  school  in  their  own  distiicts  wlien  they 
boarded  themselves.  If  the  teacher  lived  out  of  the  district,  more  was  sometimes 
paid." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Easthampton  soon  after 
its  incorporation  £15  were  raised  for  the  use  of  schools,  of 
which  at  that  time  there  were  probably  but  three.  The  same 
sum  was  annually  appropriated  until  1793,  when  it  was  in- 
creased to  £20. 

The  appropriations  at  various  times  have  been  as  follows : 
1807,  §200;  1820,  §220;  1830,  .fiSOO ;  1840,  $360;  1850,  $000; 
18G0,  $1200;  1805,  S2200 ;  1860,  $3500.  In  this  last  year 
$3800  was  also  appropriated  for  building  new  school-houses. 

Nov.  24,  1788. — Voted  £15  for  schooling,  and  appointed  a 
committee, — Philip  Clark,  Eleazer  Hannum,  and  Elijah 
Wright.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  school  commit- 
tee in  town. 

The  town  was  divided  into  four  school  districts  in  1797. 
Nashawannuck  District  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Manhan 
River,  and  west  by  Saw-mill  Brook.  The  west  district  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Manhan  River,  and  east  by  Saw-mill 
Brook.  Pascommuck  District  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Manhan  River,  and  on  the  west  by  Broad  Brook.  The  Centre 
District  comprised  the  remaining  portions  of  the  town,  but  a 
few  in  the  southeast  were  not  included  in  any  district.  At 
first  the  management  of  each  school  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  district,  the  money  raised  by  the  town  being 
equitably  apportioned  to  the  several  districts,  and  by  them 
spent  according  to  their  discretion.  Later,  however,  a  general 
committee  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  teach- 
ers and  visit  the  schools  to  inquire  into  their  progress.  The 
hiring  of  teachers,  the  disbursement  of  the  money,  and  the 
owni^rship  of  the  school-houses  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
districts.  In  1804  the  districts  were  abolished,  and  the  town 
committee  have  full  control. 

The  Central  High  Scliool  was  established  in  1804  by  a  vote 
of  this  town.  A  year  passed  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  The  house  was  dedicated  Aug. 
29,  1805.    It  will  accommodate  212  scholars. 


In  cariiir  (iuies — 1833  to  1H43 — there  was  a  grammar 
scliiMil,  llie  lirst,  lowii-hoiisi;  lii'iiig  built  jiartly  for  this  jiur- 

|)OS0. 

Wll.I.iKTON  KICMINAKY.* 

'I'hid  i  rli'bi iilcil  iiiHtltiition  was  fouiiiled  by  lion.  K.uiiiicl  W'ilhHton.  It  was 
"pi'iieil  to  KtiidentH  Dee.  2,  T.MI.  The  first  building,  wliicli  waH  of  wood,  wiw 
liiii  iied  Miiicli  4,  IKOT,  and  its  pli»:e  wiw  Nupiilied  liy  a  large  brick  building, 
completed  near  the  close  of  the  saine  year  at  an  expense  of  about  lf2l),IHKI.  A 
Hcconil  building  had  already  been  erected  at  this  time,  coiiipriHing  a  cbeiiiii  al 
and  pliiloHnphical  departiiient,  a  large  Kchool-room  with  an  iippirr  story,  and 
wing  lor  htiidenl-roiuMH.  Ju  lHli:i-i;-l-i;.0  a  gyiniiiisiiiin  was  built, — one  of  the 
liiiest  and  most  complete  in  the  Uiiitiul  Slatcw.  This  cost  over  }f2ll,l)IK).  Anew 
dormitory  of  brick,  four  stories  in  heiglit,  was  (ti-ected  in  IHliO,  at  a  cost  of  neai  ly 
f.'jO,IIUO.  Subseipicntly  an  astronomical  observatory  was  built.  These  costly 
buildings  were  all  erected  by  tlie  donations  of  the  founder.  These,  with  the 
grounds  and  aiiparatus,  were  estimated  in  187:5  at  if'270,WK).  By  his  will  Mr.  Wil- 
listoii  Inifl  left  the  institution  a  large  endowment.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the 
estate,  the  seminary  is  to  receive  |2(1I),(XI0,  and  ultimately  $iW),(X)0  mure.  The 
homestead,  given  to  Mrs.  Willisbjn  and  valued  at  $oO,(JI)0,  has  been  given  by  her 
to  the  seminary  after  her  decease,  iiritvided  at  least  one  of  the  permanent  build- 
ings is  placed  uiion  the  grounds,  and  the  whole  kept  for  the  use  of  the  seminary. 
The  school  hius  flll,IXIO  invested  in  apparatus  and  appliances  for  illustration  in 
history,  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  classics.  Among  these  are  a  thoroughly- 
furnii5hed  philosophical  lecture-room;  a  cliemical  laboratory;  .m  astronomical 
observatory;  duplicate  sets  of  surveying  and  engineering  instniments ;  prepara- 
tions for  illustration  in  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  models  and  designs  for  the 
drawing-room;  geological,  mineralogical,  and  botanical  collections;  maps,  plio- 
ttigraphs,  and  pla.ster  casts.  The  school  is  believed  to  have  the  most  complete 
farilities  for  in^truction  of  any  school  of  its  grade  in  the  Uniteil  States. 

The  first  principal  was  Kev.  Luther  Wright.  lie  wa.s  born  in  Easthampton, 
and  had  great  influence  in  securing  the  location  of  the  school  in  his  native  town. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Kev.  Josiah  Clark,  whose  resignation  took  place  in 
18G3,  when  Kev.  Maishall  Henshaw  was  elected  principal.  He  resigned  in  187G, 
and  Kev.  James  M.  Whiton  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  His  services  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  spiing  teim  of  1878.  Prof.  J.  \V.  Fairbanks,  who  succeeded 
him,  is  the  present  principal  (January,  1879), — the  first  alumnus  of  the  school  to 
occupy  the  principal's  chair.  One  liundred  diflerent  teachers  have  given  in- 
struction in  the  school  during  its  history,  many  of  whom  are  now  occupying 
positions  of  great  influence  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  professor's  chair,  or 
other  professions.  For  some  years  it  hji5  been  the  policy  of  the  trustees  to  have 
the  teacherships  permanent  positions,  thus  securing  greater  efficiency  in  the 
hoard  of  instruction. 

The  seminary  opened  with  a  male  and  a  female  depaitnient.  The  latter  way 
suspended  in  1SG4.  Tlie  largest  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  during  any  year 
was  187,  and  the  smallest  44.  Tliere  were  54  names  of  ladies  in  the  catalogue 
of  1864.  The  first  catalogue  contains  191  names, — two-thirds  of  these  in  the 
English  course.  The  total  rose  rapidly  until,  in  184G,  it  stood  at  542.  After  that 
it  declined,  and  tlie  yearly  aggregate  stood  between  300  and  400  until  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  ladies'  department.  The  average  term  attendance  since  the  war 
has  stood  at  175.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  seminary's  e.xistence  95  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  were  from  New  England, — 60  per  cent,  from  Hampshire 
County  and  30  per  cent,  from  Easthampton.  As  high  schools  were  developed  in 
the  neighboiing  towns  this  local  patronage  fell  ott',  and  the  growth  of  South 
Hadley  Seminary  atl'ectcd  the  number  of  ladies.  During  the  second  five  years 
the  percentage  from  New  England  liad  dropped  to  90  and  the  percentage  from 
Hampshire  County  to  33.  For  the  ne.xt  ten  years  the  New  England  percentage 
stood  at  85  and  tlie  Hampshire  County  percentage  continued  at  33.  With  the 
increased  cost  of  board,  and  the  continued  development  of  home-schools,  these 
percentages  continued  to  decline,  until,  at  present,  that  from  New  England  is  50 
and  from  Hanipsliiro  County  10,  half  of  whom  are  from  Easthampton.  This 
indicates  that  the  seminary  began  ,as  a  local  school  and  served  the  purpose  of  a 
high  school  for  many  neighboring  towns.  It  lia.s  ceased  to  be  local,  and  has 
become  national. 

From  its  beginning  the  school  has  been  divided  into  two  departments, — a 
chussical  and  an  English  or,  as  recently  named,  a  scientific, — existing  on  a 
parity  and  having  parallel  courses  of  study. 

The  first  catalogues  simply  give  a  list  of  studies  which  were  pursued  in  the 
two  departments.  There  was  no  term  arrangement  of  studies  and  no  classifica- 
tion of  students.  Since  then  the  courses  of  study  have  continually  grown  more 
ilcHnite,  and  the  school  is  now  strictly  graded.  Wliile  students  are  allowed  to 
select  their  course,  most  of  them  are  iiursuing  a  regular  course. 

The  school  gives  thorough  preparation  for  the  best  colleges  and  scientific 
schools.  Its  scientific  department  also  offers  a  comiilete  course  of  study  for  those 
whose  time  and  money  will  not  permit  a  more  extended  coui-se.  The  course  of 
study  in  each  depai'tnieiit  occupies  four  years,  but  mature  students  are  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  with  jirofit  to  themselves.  Sliecial  students  are  received 
at  any  time,  and  permitted  to  join  the  classes  for  which  they  are  ipialifled. 

The  purpose  of  the  fouuder  was  to  establish  a  school  of  the  highest  order, 
partly  self-supporting  because  of  the  income  from  invested  funds  and  generous 
provision  in  other  ways,  and  therefore  open  to  those  of  limited  means.  This 
purjioso  ia  always  kept  in  view.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  who  need  such  help, 
and  board  is  kept  at  $3  per  week  at  the  seminary  boarding-house.  All  young 
men  of  energy  and  perseverance  are  tlioreby  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  tile  school. 


*  By  Prof.  Sa>vyer. 
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The  seminary  is  under  religious  but  not  sectarian  influence.  From  one-fourth 
to  one-thinl  of  the  students,  from  term  to  term,  are  professing  Christians. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  seminary  \v;is  the  celebration  of  the 
Quarter  Centennial,  which  was  held  aunivemiry  week.  July  2, 1SC7. 

There  w:»s  a  large  attendance  of  graduates  aud  former  pupils.  Eev.  E.  S. 
Siorrs,  of  Brooklyn.  w;\s  president  of  the  day.  Prof  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  the  adviser 
and  trustevi  friend  of  the  founder,  delivered  an  historical  address.  Rev.  N. 
Adiuns,  of  Boston,  iu  prayer,  dedicated  the  completed  buildings  to  the  promotion 
of  learning  and  religion.  Prof.  Cyrus  Xorthrop,  of  Yale  College,  pronounced 
an  oration.  There  was  also  a  poem  by  C.  H.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Round  Table,  N.  Y. 

This  gathering  of  Alumni  left,  as  its  legacy,  an  incipient  Alumni  Association, 
which  still  lives  and  grows.  It  b;is  done  something  toward  the  cultivation  of 
an  »yri(  dii  cwrjw  among  graduates.  It  has  meetings  each  annivei-sary  week, 
■Bith  a  public  address  fnmi  some  distinguished  alumnus.  Addresses  have  been 
delivered  by  Rev.  H.  Cl.ay  Trumbull,  Prof.  Judson  Smith,  Rev.  U.  M.  Pai^ons,  C. 
D.  Adams.  Es.)..  Judge  William  S.  SliurtlefT.  Col.  M;iSon  W.  Tyler,  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Lamson,  and  Kev.  Augustus  F.  Beard.  D.D.  On  one  occasion  a  poem  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  All>ert  Bryant,  and  on  another  by  Judge  SliurtlefT. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  this  organization  has  been  the  publication 
of  an  Alumni  record.  This  society  urged  the  matter  upon  the  trustees,  who 
readily  favored  the  project,  appointed  a  co-operating  committee,  and  voted  to 
defray  the  expense.  The  matter  was  finally  put  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Sawyer,  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  seminary.  With  painstaking  and 
gneat  labor,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  various  class  secretaries,  he  succeeded, 
at  length,  in  bringing  out  a  most  satisfactory  record.  It  gives  the  addresses,  and, 
in  most  cases,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life,  of  trustees  aud  teachers,  aud  of  14oo 
male  students;  an  index  of  the  full  number;  the  Roll  of  Honor;  and  a  list  of 
female  teachers  and  students,  with  their  present  address  and  name.  From  this 
record  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  publication  in  1875,  there  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  seminary  5166  male  and  1077  female  students;  total,  6243.  Of 
these,  the  whole  number  reckoned  alumni  is  1117.  Jlr.  Sawyer  was  able  to  report 
more  or  less  fully  concerning  2494  pei-sons.  Of  these,  512  had  already  received 
a  college  education, — 2t>5  ,at  Y'ale,  162  at  Amherst,  and  78  ,at  Williams.  Seventy- 
two  were  then  in  college.  Eighty-eight  more  had  graduated  at  professional  or 
scientific  schools.  Of  these,  167  had  chosen  the  clerical,  174  the  legal,  and  80  the 
medical  professions ;  while  77  were  teachers,  15  Journalists,  and  2.3  civil  engi- 
neers. The  Roll  of  Honor  shows  9  generals,  16  colonels,  14  majors,  13  chaplains, 
27  surgons,  ."JG  captains,  41  lieutenants,  and  2:50  non-conmiissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Of  these,  49  died  in  Iwttle  or  from  exposure.  Adding  those  who  have ' 
attended  the  school  since  the  Alumni  records  were  pulilisheil,  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  6750  students  since  the  opening  of  the  schwd  ;  1250  grailiiatcs  of  Wil- 
listju  .SeminarT,  of  whom  700  have  completed  a  collegiate  or  professional  coui"se 
of  study. 

The  first  board  of  instruction,  1841,  consisted  of  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  Prin- 
cipal, and  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  Darid  5[.  Kimball,  M.A.,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Phlhjsophy.  and  Astronomy ;  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  51. Mental  and 
Jloral  Philos<jphy,  Rhetoric,  and  Chemistry ;  Jliss  Clarissji  L.  Wright,  French, 
English  Grammar,  and  Geography;  Col.  Asa  Barr,  Music  ;  and  Horatio  Brown, 
Penmanship. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  were :  Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  President ;  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bement,  Secretary ;  Rev.  Luther  Wright.  Treasurer;  Deacon  J.  P.  Williston, 
Hon.  William  Bowdoin,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Prof  William  S.  Tyler. 

Present  trustees  and  officers:  Hon.  Horatio  G.  Knight,  Ea-sthampton,  President; 
Prot  William  .S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Amherst;  Rev.  L.  G.  Buckingham,  D.D., 
Springfield;  Rev.  John  H.  Bisbee,  Westfield ;  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.D., 
Boston  ;  Rev.  Aaron  M.  C'olton,  Easthampton ;  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  D.D.,  North- 
ampton ;  Col.  William  I.  Clark,  LL.D.,  Amherst ;  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Seelye,  D.D  , 
Easthampton;  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Sawyer,  Easthampton,  Treasurer;  M.  F.  Dick- 
ins<jn,  Jr_  Esq.,  Bijaton;  A.  Lyman  Williston,  Esq.,  Florence;  Joseph  W.  Fair- 
lianks,  Easthampton. 

The  present  faculty  (.January,  1879)  includes  the  following:  Joseph  Wliitcomb 
Fairlianks,  3I.A.,  Princij)al,  and  instructor  in  Latin  ;  Joseph  Henry  Sawyer, 
M.A_  instruct/JF  in  Mental  Science  and  English  Literature ;  Rfjbert  Porter  Keep, 
Ph^D.,  instmct^ir  in  Greek;  Roswell  Parish,  M.A.,  instruct'jr  in  Mathematics 
and  Physics;  Russell  31.  Wright,  M.A.,  instruct<jr  in  Natural  Hist<iry  and 
G«jmetry  ;  Henry  Elijah  Alvord,  C.E.,  instrucbjr  in  Drawing  and  Gymnastics  ; 
Erartus  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  in.stmctor  in  Chemistry  and  Elocution;  Charles  A. 
BafTom,  31. instruc-tor  in  Latin  and  HLstory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  college  graduates  natives  of  East- 
hampton : 

Azariah  Clark.  180o,  Williams  College,  ministry. 
Job  Clark,  1811,  Williams  College,  medicine. 
Elam  C.  Clark,  181*2,  William-s  College,  ministry. 
Theodore  Clapp,  1814,  Yale  College,  ministry. 
Solomon  Lyman,  1822,  Yale  College,  ministry. 
Sumner  G.  Clapp,  1822,  Yale  College,  ministry. 
Luther  Wright,  1822,  Yale  College,  teaching. 
Sylvester  Clapp,  1823,  Union  College,  ministry. 
Silas  C.  iirown,  1828,  Union  College,  ministry. 
Theodore  L.  Wright,  182y,  Yale  College,  teaching. 
Samuel  Matthews,  1829,  Amherst  College,  teaching. 
Francis  Janes,  1830,  Williams  College,  ministry. 


Thornton  W.  Clapp,  1835,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Edmund  Wright,  1836,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Jo.siuh  Lyman,  1836,  Williams  College,  teaching. 

Alender  O.  Clapp,  1837,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 

Addison  Lyman,  1839,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Jabez  B.  Lyman,  1841,  Amherst  College,  surgery. 

Russell  M.  Wright,  1841,  Williams  College,  teaching. 

Horace  Lyman,  1842,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Elijah  H.  Wright,  1842,  Amherst  College,  medicine. 

William  S.  Clark,  1848,  Amherst  College,  teaching. 

Lyman  11.  Williston,  1850,  Amherst  College,  teaching. 

Edson  L.  Clark,  1853,  Yale  College,  ministry. 

Francis  H.  Hannum,  1865,  Amherst  College. 

James  T.  Graves,  1866,  Yale  College. 

Payson  W.  Lyman,  1867,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 

Henry  H.  Sawyer,  1871,  Amherst  College,  business. 

Charles  H.  Knight,  1871,  Williams  College,  medicine. 

Alvin  E.  Todd,  1871,  Yale  College,  ministry. 

Frank  Warner,  two  years  at  Williams  College,  music;  then 
music  a  year  at  Leipsic,  Germany. 

Frank  E.  Sawyer,  1872,  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
navy. 

George  H.  Baker,  1874,  Amherst  College,  history. 
William  B.  Sawyer,  1875,  Amherst  College,  medicine. 
Fred.  M.  Leonard,  Harvard  College. 
Arthur  Wainwright,  Amherst  College. 

School  Statisficx. 

January,  1837. — Six  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  161;  average,  123; 
winter,  175 ;  average,  139 ;  in  town  between  4  and  16,  197 ;  summer  schools,  26 
months;  winter,  17  months;  summer  teachers,  6  females ;  winter,  4  males,  2  fe- 
males; average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $22 ;  female  teachers,  ^10.02. 

January,  1847. — Six  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  160;  average,  126; 
winter,  186;  average,  1-35;  in  town  between  4  and  16,215;  attending  under  4, 
10;  over  16,  6;  summer  schools,  22  months  ;  winter,  19  months;  total,  41;  sum- 
mer teachei's,  6  females;  winter,  4  males,  2  females;  male  teachei-s,  average 
wages  per  month,  |22.50;  female,  $14.16. 

.Janmiry,  1857. — Seven  .schools ;  attending  in  summer,  161 ;  average,  136  ;  win- 
ter, 215 ;  average,  155 ;  attending  under  5,  6 ;  over  16,  8 ;  in  town  between  5  anil 
15,  236;  summer  teachers,  7  females;  wintei',  1  male,  7  females;  summer  si-hools, 
32  months,  10  days;  winter,  22  months,  15  days;  total,  55  months,  5  days;  wages 
of  male  teachei's,  average  per  month,  $25;  female,  $12. 

January,  1867. — Thirteen  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  452;  average 
374;  winter,  513;  average,  398;  attending  under  5,  8;  over  15,59;  in  town  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  542 ;  summer  teachers,  12  females  ;  winter,  13  females ;  summer 
schools,  39  months,  15  days ;  winter,  42  months,  15  days ;  average  wages  of  female 
teachers,  $28  per  month. 

January,  1878. — Sixteen  schools;  repairs,  $')29.03;  attending,  631;  avei'age, 
513 ;  under  5,  5 ;  over  15,  72 ;  in  town  between  5  and  15,  637  ;  teachers,  females, 
21 ;  from  Normal,  5 ;  school,  142  months  ;  average  wages  per  month,  $42.46  ;  tax- 
ation, $7000 ;  expense  of  superintendence,  $200;  vested  funds,  $143,000,  yielding 
an  income  of  $8000;  from  other  local  funds  and  dog  tax,  $151.99;  1  high  school, 
1  teacher,  81  scholars;  supported  by  taxation,  9  months  and  5  days;  principal's 
salary,  $900 ;  1  incorporated  academy ;  225  scholars  ;  tuition,  $13,000 ;  town  share 
of  State  fund,  $282.67. 

CHURCHES. 

The  desire  of  the  people  for  a  separate  civil  organization 
was  intimately  connected  with  their  plans  for  a  separate 
church.  In  all  their  movements  for  a  new  town,  it  was  as- 
signed as  a  special  reason  "  that  with  greater  profit  to  them- 
selves and  their  families,  they  might  attend  on  public  worship 
and  on  the  ordinances  of  God's  sanctuary." 

Accordingly,  before  the  civil  organization  was  secured,  cer- 
tain individuals  made  preparation  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  a  frame  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1785. 

The  following  notes  from  the  town  records  show  the  early 
action  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Williston's  ordination  : 

■Tuly  13,  1785. — Chose  a  committee  to  make  an  inquiry  for  a  preacher,  and  re- 
port at  some  future  meeting, — David  Lyman,  Philip  Clark,  Jonathan  Clapp, 
.Joseph  Clapp,  David  Chapman. 

Voted,  to  make  this  meeting-house  (already  partly  built)  the  place  of  public 
worship. 

Voted,  to  purchase  the  house  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  at  the  expense 
of  erecting  it.  Voted  a  committee  tt)  cover  the  house, — .Jonathan  Clapp,  Pliilip 
Clark,  .loscph  Clai»p,  Oliadiali  Janes,  Benjantiu  Clapp,  David  Ch.apnian,  Benja- 
min Lyman. 

Nov.  16,  1785. — Voted,  "  to  hire  preaching,"  and  choso  a  committee  for  tliat 
pui^jjose, — Stephen  Wright,  Benjamin  Lyman,  and  Philip  Clark. 
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Jlun  li  '22,  17M1.— rdiiiinltton  on  prcnchlng  InBtnictcd  to  continue  Hioir  fior- 
vlrcH,  itnd  tlicii'  ])r(^vloiiH  lu'tinn  nitiflod. 

Apr  il  :i,  nuii.— Viitinl,  "  to  wcwvis  tliii  wimlciwH  of  tlic  nicctiiin-li"iiH(%"  ami  iip- 

pc.iiitod  II  CI  itti'i'  lor  tliiil  iilil|H>Ki',T' AkiiIk'I  Clink,  .liiiinlliiiii  Cliipp,  anil 

/ailiir  I)alil<H. 

,lui.c  '22,  17S(1.— Volnl,  In  liivy  a  (ax  of  iiniinilH  ii|iipii  (lie  |iiiIIm  anil  chlaliw 
in  luiy  Inr  proiu'liiiif^. 

Oi  t.  21),  17H(i'.— Voted,  lliat  tlu>  coniinittco  on  iirciiidiiiiK  liiic,  M.  Wnolwoitli 
anotliar  torni  on  condition  that  tlu-y  ran  af<r<?u  witli  liiin. 

Nov.  22,  ITKO. — Voti'd,  to  laiHii  foi  ty  iioniidu  for  tli(^  Buppoi  t  of  tlm  goHjiol. 

Voted,  tloit  the  committee  "  lioard  the  niiniutoi'B  at  tlio  cheapest  phicu  tliey  can, 
if  it  he  a  good  phice." 

.Ian.  IS,  17x7. — Voted,  to  enneiir  w  ith  the  cliureh  in  inviting  Mr.  Aaron  Wool- 
wni  til  to  Kettle  with  iiK  ill  the  worlt  of  the  ministiy,  and  olVei  ed  him  a  Kettleiiieiit 
of  2011  imunilB,  to  be  paid  Ml  jjonndH  a  year;  and  a  Halary  of  "fj  ponnds  a  yi^ai'  for 
tlie  tiist  Ave  years,  afterword  t'O  ponnds  yearly, and  seventy  loads  of  wood  ayear 
for  his  own  fires.  Committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Woolwoith,  Stephen  Wright, 
Tliilip  Clark,  Benjamin  Lyman,  .losepli  Clapp,  Asalicl  Clark. 

lint  Mr.  Woiilw'ortli  wius  not  settled. 

Ainil  It),  17s7. — Committee  upon  the  underpinning  of  the  meeting-house, 
,Tniiatlian  Clapp,  John  Ilanniiiii,  Lemuel  Lyman. 

Here  is  also  a  glimpse  at  the  earpentei-  work,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clapp  being  voted 
twelve  shillings  for  making  pins  for  the  meeting-house. 

May  28, 1787. — Committee  on  preaching  dismissed  at  tlieir  request,  and  the 
following  appointed:  Stephen  Wriglit,  Benjamin  Lyman,  Asahel  Clark,  Philip 
Clark,  David  Lyman. 

The  committee  wore  instructed  to  apply  to  Kev.  Mr.  Holt  and  to  othei-s  in  their 
discretion. 

Au  g.  20, 1787.— Voted,  the  coniniittee  should  employ  Mr.  Holt  another  term. 
Nov.  20, 1787. — Voted,  to  allow  Stephen  Wright  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
day  for  riding  after  a  preacher,  calling  his  time  two  days  and  a  half. 
Voted,  to  raise 40  pounds  for  preaching. 

Nov.  24,  1788. — Voted  fifty  pounds  for  the  support  of  preaching,  and  voted 
to  finish  the  meeting-house,  and  a  committee  were  appointed  to  make  a  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  in  timber. 

Voted,  to  allow  David  Lyman  the  same  Mr.  Joseph  Clapp  had  for  boarding  the 
minister.  We  conclude  Mr.  Lyman's  was  the  cheapest  place  to  be  obtained, 
according  to  a  previous  vote,  but  we  also  co^iclude  that  it  Wii«  "  a  good  place." 

March  23, 1789. — To  prevent  disorder  upon  the  Sabbath,  voted  that  the  tyth- 
ingmen  do  their  duty  faithfully. 

Ill  1786,  Benjamin  Lyman,  Stephen  Wright,  and  Philip 
Clark  were  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  a  donation  made 
by  Joseph  Bartlett  many  years  before  to  the  first  church  of 
Christ  which  should  organize  and  hold  divine  service  within 
half  a  mile  of  his  house.  It  amounted,  with  interest,  to  £14 
Its.  and  3(/.,  and  was  expended  for  a  communion  service. 

The  pioneer  state  of  organization  and  preparation  was  at 
length  passed,  and  a  changing  pastorate  gave  way  to  a  regular 
settlement,  uncertainty  to  steady  permanent  work.  A  call 
was  voted  to  Kev.  Payson  Williston,  April  6,  1789.  It  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  ordained  Aug.  13,  1789. 

The  terms  of  the  engagement  were  £180  settlement  fund  and 
a  salary  of  £65  the  first  year,  to  be  increased  £1  a  year  until 
it  amounted  to  £70,  besides  35  cords  of  wood  per  year  if  he 
"  shall  need  so  much  for  his  own  consumption." 

Mr.  Williston's  pastorate  lasted  until  1833,  when  he  re- 
signed, but  continued  to  reside  in  this  place,  loved  and  vener- 
ated by  the  people  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  words  of 
eternal  life  for  so  long  a  period.  The  correspondence  between 
pastor  and  people  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  is  honorable 
to  both.  His  life  was  prolonged  for  twenty-three  years  after 
the  close  of  his  ministerial  services.  At  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  Jan.  30,  1856,  he  was  called  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  come  up  higher. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

During  the  period  of  early  settlement  a  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants living  upon  the  territory  now  constituting  Eastham])ton 
retained  connection  with  the  church  of  Northampton,  and 
others  with  that  of  Southampton.  It  was  not  until  the  dis- 
trict was  incorporated  that  a  movement  for  a  new  organiza- 
tion was  successful.  Nov.  13,  1785,  forty-six  persons  were 
dismissed  from  the  Northampton  church,  and  about  the  same 
time  fifteen  families,  embracing  twenty-six  persons,  from  the 
church  at  Southampton,  to  constitute  a  new  church.  The 
orgiinization  took  place  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Cltipp,  Nov. 
17,  1785. 

Stephen  Wriglit  was  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  and 


Capt.  I'liilip  (Jlark  was  clerk.  Ministers  present  were  Rev. 
Solomon  Williams,  of  Northampton  ;  ]{ev.  Jonathan  .Jtidd, 
of  Soiilliampton  ;  liev.  Eiiocli  Hale,  of  Westhampton  ;  and 
K('V.  Jos(t])h  Strong,  of  Williamsburg.  The  first  deacons 
chosen  were  Philip  Clark  and  Benjamin  Lyman.  The  former 
declined,  and  two  years  later  Obadiah  Janes  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  As  already  shown,  the  new  church  was  without  a 
settled  pastor  for  over  three  years. 

The  present  church  edifice  was  built  in  1836  and  1837  from  a 
plan  drawn  by  William  P.  Pratt,  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Pratt 
and  Jason  Clark  were  the  contractors.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  June  9,  1836,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  March  16, 
1837.  Tlie  structure  is  80  by  60  feet,  and  its  original  cost  was 
less  than  $6000.  In  1844  the  church  was  enlarged  by  building 
more  capacious  galleries.  Mr.  Samuel  Williston  at  his  own 
expense  had  the  spire  remodeled  and  an  organ  and  a  clock 
introduced.  In  1865  it  was  removed  a  short  distance,  to  its 
present  location,  and  thoroughly  remodeled  at  an  expense  of 
15000. 

The  site  where  the  old  meeting-house  of  1785  stood  is  now 
a  beautiful  park,  adding  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  village. 
A  fine  elm,  growing  near  the  centre  of  the  park,  is  known  as 
the  "pulpit  elm,"  and  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  over  which 
stood  the  pulpit  in  the  first  meeting-house, — a  splendid  living 
memorial,  marking  a  place  historic  in  the  annals  of  East- 
hampton. 

The  First  Church  have  a  large  and  convenient  chapel  near 
their  house  of  worship.  In  1846  a  commodious  brick  parson- 
age was  erected  on  one  of  the  pleasantest  sites  in  the  town  at 
an  expense  of  $3000,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  donated 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Williston,  though  the  society  relinquished  to 
him  the  old  parsonage.  A  Sabbath-school  was  instituted  in 
1818,  meeting  at  first  with  some  opposition.  It  was  held  in 
the  district  school-house  that  stood  at  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Park  and  Main  Streets.  It  has  been  continued  from  that 
time  to  the  present  as  one  of  the  cherished  institutions  of  the 
church. 

The  communion-service  in  use  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Tirzah 
Clapp,  widow  of  Luther  Clapp  ;  she  died  Aug.  13,  1811.  In 
her  will  she  bequeathed  $300  to  the  church  and  town,  $35  of 
which,  according  to  her  direction,  was  expended  for  a  pall- 
cloth,  and  the  balance  fell  to  the  church. 

Ministerial  Record. — 1st.  Eev.  Payson  Williston,  installed 
Aug.  13,  1789;  resigned  and  dismissed  by  council  Oct.  16, 
1833  ;  died  Jan.  30,  1856,  aged  ninety-two.  2d.  Rev.  William 
Bement,  ordained  Oct.  16,  1833  ;  dismissed  April  9,  1850.  3d. 
Rev.  Rollin  S.  Stone,  installed  Oct.  8,  1850;  dismissed  July 
26,  18.52.  4th.  Rev.  A.  M.  Colton,  installed  March  2,  1853, 
and  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  pastorate. 

A  very  pleasant  event  in  the  history  of  the  church  was  the 
quarter-century  celebration  of  Mr.  Colton's  pastorate.  It 
was  held  on  Friday,  March  1,  1878.  The  addresses,  the  gifts, 
the  social  entertainments,  the  music,  all  were  of  a  rich  and 
varied  character,  recalling  tender  reminiscences,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  love  and  esteem  which  existed  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  the  faithful  pastor. 

At  the  meeting  to  make  arrangements  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Janes 
presided,  and  Mr.  Watson  H.  Wright  was  secretary.  The 
general  committee  appointed  were  Deacons  Lauren  D.  Ly- 
man, William  Hill,  Martin  L.  Gaylord,  Watson  H.  Wright, 
Lucius  E.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Lafayette  Clapp,  Mrs.  Gilbert  A. 
Clark,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wright,  Miss  Emma  A.  Clark.  The 
principal  gift  in  which  the  offerings  of  the  people  were  em- 
bodied was  a  costly  and  beautiful  silver  service,  engraved 
with  the  pastor's  name. 

For  the  second  piece  sung  upon  this  occasion  thirteen  mem- 
bofs  of  the  church  choir  of  twenty-five  years  ago  took  the 
"singers'  seats."  These  were  also  present  in  tlie  choir  of 
eighty  who  sang  tit  the  installiition  of  Mr.  t'olton.  The 
thirteen  now  sang  the  same  tune,  and  from  the  same  book, — 
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'•One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord."  As  the  modern 
choir  retired  to  give  place  to  the  thirteen  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Janes,  the  leader,  alone  remained, — the  sole  link  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  his  services  in  the  choir  extending  over  a 
longer  period  than  those  of  the  pastor  in  the  pulpit. 

Record  of  Beacons  C/ioseyi. — Philip  Clark,  Jan.  18,  1786; 
declined;  died  May  26,  1818.  Stephen  Wright,  Jan.  18, 
1786;  died  June  3,  1809.  Benjamin  Lyman,  June  21,  1786. 
Abadiah  Janes,  1788;  died  Feb.  1,  1817.  Joel  Parsons,  1798. 
Solomon  Lyman.  1807;  resigned  1833  (probably).  Thaddeus 
Clapp,  1808;  died  April  12,  1861.  Sylvester  Lyman,  1813; 
resigned  in  1833.  Julius  Hannum,  Jan.  2,  182-5.  Ithamar 
Clark,  Xov.  29,  1832;  died  April  3,  1857.  Eleazer  W.  Han- 
num. 1833:  still  in  office  after  forty-six  years  of  service. 
Samuel  Williston,  Sept.  2,  1841;  dismissed  to  the  Payson 
Church,  Oct.  8,  1850.  Luther  'Wright,  May  14,  1857  ;  died 
Sept.  5,  1870.  E.  Alonzo  Clark,  May  14,  1857  ;  one  of  the 
present  deacons  (January,  1879).  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  Feb. 
3,  1870;  one  of  the  present  deacons  (January,  1879). 

THE  PATSOX  CHURCH  OF  EASTHAMPTON. 

This  was  one  of  the  developments  caused  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the 
button-works  from  Haydenville  to  Easthampton  and  the 
general  enlargement  of  business  enterprises.  The  first  meeting 
for  the  organization  of  a  second  church  was  held  Jul}-  8,  1852. 

The  church,  consisting  of  100  members,  was  formed  De- 
cember 29th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  church  edifice  that  had 
been  already  built  was  dedicated  in  the  evening  of  that  day. 
The  Eev.  E.  S.  Stone  became  the  first  pastor,  and  was  in- 
stalled at  the  same  time  with  the  services  of  organization  and 
dedication.  The  first  deacons  were  Hon.  Samuel  Willi.ston 
and  Dr.  Atherton  Clark.  The  first  clerk  was  E.  A.  Hubbard, 
who  served  until  1855,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  C.  B.  John- 
son, Esq.,  who  has  been  continued  in  that  office  to  the  present 
time. 

The  church  was  very  unfortunate  for  several  j-ears  in  re- 
spect to  their  house  of  worship.  The  first  house,  erected  in 
1852,  was  burned  Jan.  29,  1854,  with  no  insurance  upon  it. 
In  the  following  spring  the  erection  of  another  house  was 
commenced,  and,  when  partially  finished,  that  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Sept.  1,  1854.  The  walls  and  foundation  were  par- 
tially saved ;  a  third  building  was  commenced  almost  immedi- 
ately, which  was  completed  the  next  year,  and  dedicated  Sept. 
6,  1855.  This  rapidity  of  work  and  steady  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  disaster  could  have  hardly  succeeded  except  through 
the  munificence  of  Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  who  paid  almost 
entirely  for  the  erection  of  the  last  house, — about  $14,000.  The 
first  parsonage  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with  the  second 
church.  In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  third  edifice 
a  new  parsonage  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  §4000. 

But  the  list  of  disasters  was  not  yet  complete.  Jan.  2,  1862, 
the  tall  spire  of  the  church  was  blown  down  by  the  severe 
gale  of  that  morning.  It  fell  across  the  roof,  ruining  a  large 
portion  of  the  building.  The  organ,  the  desk,  and  the  vestry, 
however,  escaped  injury.  At  the  time  of  repairing  this  damage 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  building,  and  the  present  struc- 
ture is  89  by  50;  spire,  163  feet  in  height ;  organ  recess,  27  by 
19 ;  audience-room,  75  by  48  below  and  87  by  48  above.  The 
total  expense  of  building  and  rebuilding  cannot  have  been  less 
than  §50.000.  The  ordinary  seating  capacity  may  be  stated 
at  600,  in  case  of  necessity  reaching  800. 

Present  Oryanizatkm  (January,  1879). — Eev.  A.  E.  Mer- 
riarn,  Pastor;  C.  B.  Johnson,  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  Horatio 
G.  Knight,  Eev.  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Deacons  and  Church  Com- 
mittee ;  E.  Thoma-s  Sawyer,  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  Jairus  Burt, 
Parish  Committee ;  Eev.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 
of  Sunday-school ;  communicants,  about  450;  congregation, 
including  seminary  students,  600  to  700;  Sunday-school  at- 
tendance about  320;  having  an  excellent  library. 
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Ministerial  Record. — 1st.  Eev.  E.  S.  Stone,  installed  Dec. 
28,  1852;  dismissed  Jan.  21,  18G3.    2d.  Eev.  S.  T.  Seelye, 

D.  D.,  installed  Oct.  14,  1863;  resigned  and  dismissed  by 
council  Jan.  8,  1877.  3d.  Eev.  A.  E.  Merriam.  ordained  and 
installed  Oct.  31,  1877  ;  and  the  present  pastor  of  the  church. 

Record  of  Deacons  (elected  for  a  term  of  two  years). — Dr. 
Atherton  Clark,  chosen  Nov.  14,  1852,  left  town  in  1863; 
Samuel  Williston,  chosen  Nov.  14,  1852,  died  July  19,  1874 ; 
Charles  B.  Johnson,  chosen  Aug.  29,  1861,  still  in  office;  An- 
sel B.  Lyman,  chosen  Aug.  29,  1861,  served  one  term;  Seth 
Warner,  chosen  June  2,  1864,  removed  to  Haywood,  Cal.  ; 

E.  A.  Hubbard,  chosen  June  2,  1864,  served  until  March  1, 
1866;  E.  H.  Sawyer,  chosen  March  1,  1866,  present  deacon  ; 
M.  H.  Leonard,  chosen  Jan.  1,  1874,  resigned  Feb.  20,  1879; 

-Alpheus  J.  Lyman,  chosen  Dec.  4,  1873,  served  to  Jan.  4, 
1877 ;  J.  H.  Sawyer,  chosen  Jan.  4,  1877,  present  deacon  ;  H. 

G.  Knight,  chosen  to  succeed  M.  H.  Leonard,  1879. 

METHOniST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Martin,  who  had  recently  removed  from  England  to  this  place, 
feeling  the  want  of  religious  observances,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  instituted  family  prayer-meetings.  At  the 
first  these  were  strictly  of  a  private  character.  These  two 
pious  families  were  thus  unconsciously  to  themselves  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  important  religious  work.  Tenderly 
cherishing  the  sacred  flame  of  devotion  in  their  own  house- 
holds, they  soon  took  an  advance  step  by  inviting  Mr.  P.  H. 
Putnam,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Northampton,  to  meet  with  them.  He  did  so,  and  a  few 
others  were  invited.  The  private  character  of  the  meetings, 
under  the  impulse  of  increasing  interest,  was  soon  changed  to 
public  gatherings,  and  the  community  at  large  were  invited 
to  attend.  The  resu'lt  of  these  unofficial  prayer-meetings  was 
a  revival  work  of  deep  interest.  Mr.  Albert  Hopkins,  men- 
tioned as  the  first  convert,  is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
church. 

The  assistance  of  the  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Northampton  was  solicited,  and  he  promptly  came  over  and 
preached  as  his  other  engagements  would  permit.  The  chief 
labor  was,  however,  still  done  by  the  faithful  brothers  who  had 
commenced  the  meetings.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  a  class  was 
formed,  consisting  of  17  members,  with  William  Brj'ant  as 
leader. 

The  meetings  were  removed  to  Bosworth's  Hall,  on  the 
second  floor  of  his  present  carpenter  shop,  though  the  whole 
building  has  been  moved  a  short  distance  from  its  original  site. 
The  families  of  Martin  and  Turner  were  Baptists  in  England, 
but  they  had  been  accustomed  to  carrying  on  meetings  very 
similar  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  Methodist  Church.  They 
united  heartily  in  laying  the  basis  of  a  Methodist  church  or- 
ganization, though  they  did  not  remain  long  in  Easthampton 
to  witness  the  success  of  the  movement  commenced  by  them- 
selves. Mr.  Turner  went  back  to  England,  and  Mr,  Martin 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The  next  step  was  a  request  to  the  district  meeting  at  North- 
ampton for  a  minister,  and  temporary  arrangements  for  a  few 
Sabbaths.  The  large  audiences  and  the  interest  shown  proved 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  formal  application  to  Confer- 
ence in  the  spring  of  1863  was  responded  to  by  appointing 
Eev.  S.  Jackson  to  supply  this  appointment  regularly. 

The  church  was  organized  by  him  in  April,  1863.  The  class- 
leaders  were  William  Bryant  and  Oscar  H.  Hill.  The  stewards 
were  Thomas  Turner,  Thomas  Martin,  P.  H.  Putnam,  Francis 
Newton,  Wm.  Martin,  Alfred  Hopkins,  James  Swindell. 

A  Sunday-school  was  begun  about  the  same  time,  with  F. 

H.  Putnam  superintendent,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  a 
large  part  of  the  time  since.  The  use  of  the  town-hall  was 
obtained  for  Sabbath-day  services,  but,  that  being  used  by  the 
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I<'irsl  (loiigroj^ntidiml  ( "liiirch  in  tho  ovoiiiiif^,  tli(!  Mclliodists 
mot  in  Roswortli's  Mull. 

In  tlu^  full  111"  ]H(\'.',  the  (|iii'sli(in  was  :if;iliil('(l  of  sccuriiif;'  u 
u|i(iii  w  liicli  u  liciiisc  dl'  wiii-sliip  iniu'lit  b(;  built  at  Some 
I'ului-u  time.  I'l.  II.  SawyiT  nntl  Jl.  (1.  Knight  oH'orcd  to  .soil 
tho  society  u  lol,  but  kimlly  suggested  that  the  town  might 
vote  tlio  cluuTh  11  situ,  and  oft'ered  themselves  to  bring  the 
matter  up  at  the  next  town-meeting.  This  was  done,  and,  with 
11  liberality  the  Methodist  society  heartily  appreciated,  a  lot  of 
si.\ty-fivo  feet  front  was  donated  by  the  town,  upon  which  the 
church  edifice  now  stands  ;  and  a  year  later,  1805,  the  town 
voted  the  church  a  handsome  addition  as  a  site  for  a  chapel. 
The  ctfort  to  build  followed  immediately  ui)on  the  gift  of  a  site, 
ground  was  broken  in  1805,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  church 
and  society  it  was  so  far  inclosed  and  completed  that  a  festival 
was  held  in  it  before  winter  set  in.  The  finishing  was  pushed 
during  the  next  year,  and  the  house  dedicated  Dec.  12,  1800. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Eev.  Wm.  K.  Clark,  of  Spring- 
field, from  the  text,  "  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
God  hath  shined." 

Tlie  pastorate  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  closed  the  spring  before, 
and  his  three  years  had  been  full  of  work,  both  material  and 
spiritual.  There  had  been  over  three  hundred  conversions, 
half  or  more  uniting  with  this  church.  Between  $7000  and 
$8000  had  been  raised  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  for 
building.    Kev.  Franklin  Furber  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  house  of  worship,  with  fixtures  and 
furniture,  was  §10,390.30.  A  heavy  debt  had  been  incurred, 
which  it  has  required  patience,  perseverance,  and  liberal  giving 
to  bring  within  safe  limits.  Meanwhile,  a  pleasant  parsonage 
on  Prospect  Street  has  been  secured,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$3000.  All  this  has  been  done  while  reducing  a  debt  of  $5000 
left  at  the  building  of  the  church.  The  society  now  have  their 
fine  house  of  warship  and  their  parsonage.  The  debt  is  reduced 
to  about  $3000,  and  pledges  to  meet  a  large  portion  of  this  arc 
available. 

Ministei-tal  Record. — Eev.  S.  Jackson,  1803-00;  Eev.  Frank- 
lin Furber,  1800-08;  Eev.  Chas.  T.  Johnson,  1808-70;  Eev. 
William  W.  Colburn,  1870,  appointed  chaplain  of  the  State- 
prison  ;  Eev.  William  G.  Leonard  filled  out  the  year;  Eev. 
H.  A.  Hall,  1871-73;  Eev.  S.  0.  Dyer,  1873-74;  Eev.  L.  A. 
Bosworth,  1874-70;  Eev.  E.  E.  Thorndike,  1870-78;  Eev.  C. 
A.  Merrill,  1878. 

Among  the  various  revival  occasions,  the  Conference  year, 
1800-07,  is  recalled  as  one  of  great  interest  to  the  church,  the 
interest  continuing  throughout  the  entire  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1808  tho  society  erected  a  tent  upon  the 
camp-ground,  at  an  expense  of  $150. 

Present  Organization  (January,  1879). — Eev.  C.  A.  Merrill, 
Pastor;  F.  H.  Putnam,  John  McCandless,  O.  H.  Hill,  Class- 
Leaders;  Mcdad  L.  Pomeroy,  Oscar  H.  Hill,  Austin  Fairchild, 
Joshua  A.  Loomis,  Christian  Kaplinger,  Alfred  Hopkins,  H. 

E.  Dickieson,  Frank  Kellogg,  Henry  A.  Langdon,  Stewards; 

F.  Putnam,  Superintentendent  of  Sunday-school. 

The  church  has  had  a  large  percentage  of  changes  by  re- 
movals from  town,  often  reducing  its  membership.  There  arc 
now  about  150  communicants. 

It  perhaps  .should  be  added  that  some  twelve  y  ears  before 
the  prayer-meetings  of  Thomas  Turner  and  Thomas  Martin 
there  was  Methodist  preaching  in  the  town-hall  by  Eev.  Mr. 
Potter.  This  was  in  1850  or  '51.  The  enterprise,  however, 
did  not  meet  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  the  formation 
of  a  society,  and  after  a  time  it  was  abandoned,  and  some  in- 
terested in  that  work  entered  into  the  movement  to  found  the 
Payson  Church,  which  followed  soon  after. 

rilOTiCSTANT  El'I.SCOrAL  CIIUUCH  OF  KASTII AMPTON,  KNOWN 

AS  ,sT.  riiiLir'8  rAKiwii. 
This  society  was  organized  April  10,  1871.    Services  had 
previously  been  held  l)y  Eev.  B.  F.  Cooley,  and  he  became 


the  first  pastor,  continuing  as  such  until  March,  1872,  when 
he  resigned,  and  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Eev.  Lewis 
Green.  At  that  time  the  society  consisted  of  50  families,  40 
commiiiiicanls,  and  a  coMgrcgation  of  80  to  100.  Mr.  Green 
rcisigiied  in  the  spi-ing  of  1878,  and  services  were  suspend(;d 
until  autumn.  Then  the  work  of  the  parish  was  resumed  by 
Eev.  J.  Sturgis  Pierce,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  North- 
ampton. Services  are  held  in  the  lower  town-hall.  The 
society  has  secured  a  desirable  site,  and  they  hope  to  make 
arrangements  for  building  a  house  of  worship  in  a  year  or 
two.  The  ward(^ns  are  N.  W.  Farrar  and  .Tames  Butterworth  ; 
the  former  is  also  suj)erintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  Major 
II.  E.  Alvord  is  parish  clerk.  The  Sunday-school  numbers 
from  40  to  50.  The  vestrymen  of  the  church  are  Thomas 
Major,  Eobert  Oliver,  Clarence  E.  Ware,  Joseph  Bassett, 
Henry  E.  Alvord.    Joseph  Bassett  is  also  treasurer. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  EA.STH AMPTON. 

This  society  is  located  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  village, 
on  A  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Liberty.  The  church  stands 
upon  rising  ground,  a  location  possessing  many  advantages. 
In  the  rapid  business  growth  of  Easthampton  there  came  in 
quite  a  large  population  of  Catholic  sentiments,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  provide  themselves  with  religious  services  after 
their  own  faith.  They  were  aided  in  this  by  the  leading  bus- 
iness-men of  the  town,  even  by  those  who  cherished  the  New 
England  Protestant  faith  as  tenaciously  as  Catholics  cherish 
theirs.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  of  wood,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  present  church  is  of  brick,  large  and 
convenient.  The  present  pastor  is  Eev.  Father  Walsh,  who 
resides  on  Pleasant  Street,  and  is  evidently  wielding  a  strong 
influence  in  his  congregation.  His  predecessor  was  Eev. 
Father  Callery,  who  is  now  at  Florence. 

BURIAL-PLACKS. 

The  earliest  burying-ground  was  at  Nashawannuck,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  a  large  number  were  buried  there.  So 
neglected  and  forgotten  had  this  been  for  many  years  that  the 
site  was  regarded  as  unknown.  Lyman's  history,  however, 
identifies  the  place  as  being  "on  an  elevation,  in  a  field  be- 
longing to  the  Augustus  Clapp  farm,  and  about  fifteen  rods 
southwest  from  his  house."  The  field  spoken  of  is  a  cultivated 
one,  and  all  traces  of  graves  are  obliterated.  Yet  here  un- 
doubtedly moulder  the  remains  of  several  of  the  early  settlers. 
Yery  likely  the  remains  of  those  killed  at  Pascommuck  or  at 
the  bloody  field  upon  the  Wait  farm  may  have  been  gathered 
up  and  brought  to  Nashawannuck.  None  of  the  published 
accounts  of  that  affair  seem  to  speak  of  the  burial. 

The  present  East  Street  or  Pascommuck  Cemetery,  while  it 
is  quite  ancient,  does  not  date  to  1704.  Indeed,  Lyman's  his- 
tory makes  the  opening  of  the  latter  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution.  But  there  is  a  period  of  seventy-five  years  pre- 
ceding that  in  the  history  of  the  territory  now  constituting 
Easthampton.  Where  were  the  dead  of  that  period  buried 
if  not  at  Nashawannuck  ? 

The  Pascommuck  Burial-Ground. — There  may  be  some 
question  whether  this  is  the  next  in  order  of  time.  The  votes 
at  the  district  meetings  in  1787  seem  to  imply  that  the  old 
centre  burial-ground  was  then  first  laid  out;  still,  there  may 
have  been  burials  there  earlier  than  that.  Tho  Pascommuck 
ground  was  given  by  Eliakim  Clark,  and  tho  first  person 
buried  there  was  a  child  of  Jonathan  Janes,  in  the  year  1775. 

This  cemetery  is  still  in  use  to  some  extent.  It  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  town  usually  votes  a  small  sum 
for  it  at  the  annual  meetings. 

The  Old  Centre  Burying-G round. — This  was  opposite  tho 
grounds  of  the  present  seminary,  on  the  location  now  occu- 
jjied  by  the  Methodist  Church,  tho  new  town-hall,  and  other 
buildings.  The  place  was  obtained  of  Benjamin  Lyman,  son 
of  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  school  lands.  The 
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following  items  with  reference  to  it  appear  in  the  town  records, 
though  they  do  not  leave  it  clear  whether  burials  had  already- 
taken  place  there. 

April  16,  1787. — Voted  a  committee  of  three  to  look  into 
the  circumstances  of  our  burying-place,  and  make  report  at 
some  future  meeting, —  Stephen  AVright,  Solomon  Ferry, 
David  Lyman.  This  action  was  in  respect  to  a  clause  in  the 
warrant,  which  proposed  to  see  what  the  district  would  direct 
■with  reference  to  an  exchange  of  lands  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lyman  for  a  burying-place. 

Committee  reported  Xov.  2-5,  1787,  and  a  new  committee 
appointed  to  see  how  much  land  is  required, — Philip  Clark, 
John  Hannum,  Joseph  Clapp. 

In  1812  a  committee  were  paid  for  having  fenced  "the 
Middle  District  Burying-Ground,  ' — John  Ludden,  Jr.,  $12; 
Ahira  Lyman,  §2..50;  Deacon  Solomon  Lyman,  90  cents;  and 
Obadiah  Janes  was  to  pay  §1  for  the  old  fence. 

It  is  said  that  a  child  of  Benjamin  Lyman,  Jr.,  the  proprietor 
of  the  farm,  was  the  first  one  buried  in  that  ground.  The 
school  lands  were  bought  in  1745,  and  Benjamin  Lyman,  Jr., 
alluded  to,  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age. 

This  ground,  full  of  sacred  memories,  where  the  dead  of 
sixty  years  or  more  had  been  gathered,  was  finally  given  up 
before  the  demands  of  business  and  public  improvement.  It 
cost  something  of  a  struggle,  as  such  changes  always  do,  and 
it  seems  yet  to  many  that  the  ground  ought  to  have  been  fenced 
and  retained,  even  if  burials  there  ceased.  But  a  vote  of  the 
town  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  remains  was  finally  ob- 
tained. It  was  done  as  tenderly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  such 
work, — the  stones  and  memorials  carefully  preserved.  The 
old  centre  burial-ground  became  only  a  memory, — only  an 
item  of  history. 

The  Sew  Cemetery  at  the  Centre. — The  action  of  the  town 
to  open  this  appears  in  the  records  as  follows : 

March  10.  184.5.  appointed  a  committee  to  procure  land  for  a 
new  burying-place, — Samuel  Williston,  John  Ludden,  Luther 
Clapp.  They  were  instructed  to  buy  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  three  acres. 

June  2, 1845,  committee  reported  that  it  was  best  to  purchase 
three  acres  of  land  of  Widow  Orpha  Lyman,  to  be  laid  out 
into  lots.  The  report  was  accepted.  Eventually,  however, 
four  and  a  half  acres  were  bought.  The  first  person  buried 
in  this  ground  was  Mrs.  Eunice  S.  Lyman,  wife  of  Daniel  F. 
Lyman.  The  cemetery  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  is 
sure  of  preservation  and  careful  attention  in  the  future. 

Among  the  bequests  of  Hon.  Samuel  "Williston  were  §4000 
to  construct  the  beautiful  iron  fence  which  now  incloses  the 
grounds,  and  §6-500  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  annually  expended  in  the  care  and  adornment  of  the 
cemetery. 

In  this  yard,  uf>on  the  "Williston  family  lot,  stands  a  fine 
granite  monument,  erected  at  an  expense  of  -54000. 

Bro'jkside  Cemetery. 

"As  early  1870,  the  cemetery  committee  called  the  attention  of  the  town  to 
the  fact  that,  though  there  were  frequent  calls  for  hurial-lots,  no  more  were 
available.  The  matter  was  not  taken  in  hand  till  the  following  year,  and,  though 
a  committee  examined  I'xations  and  prices,  consulted  as  to  plans,  and  reported 
progress  from  time  to  time,  no  full  and  definite  recommendations  came  before 
the  town  from  then  till  .June  9,  Wi'i.  At  that  time  they  reported  a  preliminary 
survey  of  land  bordering  the  [Kind  at  the  upper  village  on  ib  west  side,  and 
owned  by  Sirs.  Willirton,  .1.  D.  Ludden,  .J.  P.  Searl,  Edson  White,  and  the  heirs 
of  Daniel  Kogt  (2'1),  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  amount  of 
land,  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the  pond,  near  the  Nashawannuck  office, 
and  the  construction  of  a  road.  The  town  voted  t<j  adopt  the  jdau  recommended, 
and  provided  a  sum  of  money  for  the  puri)Ose.  Ernest  W.  Bowdich,  of  Boston, 
a  civil  and  t/jpographical  engineer,  made  the  final  sun  ey,  beginning  his  work 
Oct.  27, 1873.  This  gentleman,  with  extensive  acquaintance,  declares  that  he 
knows  no  more  finely-located  cemetery  in  Western  Massachusetts  than  this  is. 
It  ha*  been  named  Brook-side  Cemetery,  from  its  proximity  ii>  the  water,  which 
adds  greatly  \»  its  Vauty.  To  interest  the  people  in  the  entcri'rise,  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  location,  a  general  invitation  was  given  them  to  come 
together  Sot.  l>s7.%  and  construct  an  avenue  upon  it.  Alxiut  150  responded 
to  the  call.   The  cemetery,  exclusive  of  the  inclosing  avenue,  contains  nearly 


29  acres.  The  whole  number  of  lots  laid  out  is  807,  of  which  57  have  been  sold. 
There  is  ample  room  to  increase  the  number  of  lots  to  1000  if  desirable,  and  still 
leave  spaces  for  decorative  purposes.  The  prices  range  from  SO  to  $50  per  lot. 
It  is  now  in  charge  of  a  committee, — E.  H.  Sawyer,  Chairman ;  Lafayette  Clapp, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  E.  S.  Janes,  Superintendent, — with  whom  were 
associated  in  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise  A.  L.  Clark,  L.  D.  Lyman,  Wm. 
N.  Clapp,  and  R.  C.  Dresser.   The  whole  cost  up  to  date  is  not  far  from  89800." 

The  plans  of  the  civil  engineer  were  executed  by  the  super- 
intendent, E.  S.  Janes,  with  care  and  fidelity.  Avenues  have 
been  graded,  lots  improved,  and  the  cemetery  is  to  be  in  future 
years  a  lovely  and  beautiful  resting-place  of  the  dead.  Year 
hy  year  nature,  art,  and  culture  will  combine  to  adorn  its 
winding  walks,  its  reserved  squares,  and  its  burial-lots. 
Along  these  silent  streets  shall  be  laid,  for  a  century  to  come, 
old  age  in  its  glory,  manhood  in  its  prime,  youth  in  its 
strength,  and  childhood  in  its  innocence.  Here  Christian  faith 
will  inspire  the  hearts  of  mourning  circles  with  golden  hopes 
of  immortality,  and  point  the  living  to  the  better  land  of  the 
departed.  And  to  those  who  tread  these  carefully-cherished 
grounds,  and  remember,  perhaps,  that  their  dead  are  in'the  un- 
known and  lost  burial-grounds  of  the  past,  will  come  the  sweet 
consolation  that  our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  where  his 
children  sleep,  and  needs  no  marble  shaft  to  mark  their  rest- 
ing-place. 

There  were  some  burials  on  the  Pearson  Hendrick  farm. 
BANKS. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

This  was  organized  in  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $1-50,000, 
which  was  afterward  increased  to  §200,000.  Hon.  H.  G. 
Knight  is  the  president,  and  A.  D.  Sanders  cashier,  llev. 
S.  T.  Seelye  is  the  vice-president. 

An  efficient  board  of  directors  co-operate  in  the  manage- 
ment. Dividends  formerly  averaged  9  per  cent,  annually, 
somewhat  less  in  these  later  years  of  "hard  times."  A  sur- 
plus of  §40,000  has  accumulated. 

A  handsome  bank  building,  with  a  solidly-built  vault,  was 
erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is  said  to  be  a  model 
structure  for  a  country  bank. 

THE  EASTHAMPTON  SAVINGS-BANK. 

This  was  organized  June  7,  1870,  and  is  located  in  the  same 
building  as  tlie  National  Bank.  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer  is  presi- 
dent, and  Eev.  S.  T.  Seelye  treasurer. 

It  has  a  deposit  account  of  §225,000,  three-quarters  of  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  this  town. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

"  While  the  town-hall  was  in  process  of  erection,  a  Public  Library  Association 
was  organized  witli  corporate  powers,  Hon.  E.  II.  Sawyer,  its  earnest  advocate, 
securing  the  charter.  The  town  appropriated  two  large  rooms  in  tlic  hall  for  its 
use,  and  has  made  it  an  annual  grant  of  ^00.  Private  donations  have  also  been 
made,  the  chief  of  whicli  liave  been  $1000  each  from  Mr.  Williston  and  Sir.  Saw 
yer,  and  $500  each  from  Christopher  Meyer,  .JuliM  K.  Ford,  and  .Tames  Sutlier- 
land.  Thirty-flve  persons  have  made  themselves  life-members  by  tlie  payment 
of  $50  each.  Any  citizen  of  the  town  can  consult  tlie  books  freely  at  the  library, 
and  can  withdraw  them  on  payment  of  $1  per  year.  Tliere  are  at  present  320 
subscribers,  besides  the  life-members.  The  whole  number  of  books  is  4995. 
Miss  Dora  C.  Miller  has  been  the  librarian  from  the  outset,  and  her  services  have 
been  invaluable.  The  present  officers  are  E.  H.  Sawyer,  President ;  H.  G.  Knight, 
Vice-President;  W.  G.  Bassett,  Secretary;  C.  E.  Williams,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  S.  T. 
Seelye,  Rev.  A.  M.  Colton,  Lafayette  Clapp,  and  E.  T.  Sawyer,  Directoi-s. 

"  The  laws  of  the  State  empower  Library  Associations,  if  they  so  choose,  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  museums.  Our  Association  undertook  the  enterprise  early 
in  1872,  putting  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  C.  B.  Johnson,  H.  N.  Rust,  and 
Lafayette  Clapp,  who  soon  had  it  in  successful  progress.  The  two  former  have 
made  extensive  private?  collections,  and  on  that  accourit  were  especially  well  fitted 
for  the  duty  assigned  them.  The  committee,  to  which  L.  D.  Lyman  was  added 
on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rust,  have  worked  with  enthusiasm,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  others,  have  been  able  to  make  a  most  valuable  collection.  The 
articles  are  displayed  in  the  library  reception-room,  and  constitute  a  feature  of 
decided  interest,  both  to  citizens  and  strangers.  Many  relics  of  the  late  war, 
and  other  rare  and  curious  articles,  have  been  collected.  Some  of  these  are  illus- 
trative of  local  liistory,  others  of  antique  customs,  or  of  the  habits  of  uncivilized 
people.  Hon.  E.  II.  Sawyer  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  work,  giving  to  it 
some  $300  at  the  start.  He,  with  Mr.  Rust  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Seelye,  and 
George  S.  Clark,  have  been  the  most  extensive  depositors.  Space  and  time  are 
wanting  to  mention  the  articles  in  detail.    There  are  muskets,  swords,  knives, 
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luul  iitlior  roliuN  <if  tlic  war,  lui,  e.g.,  ii  Jiloco  of  mil  IVdjii  tlici  (IcOil  iif  Arilii'liiiii, 
riililldil  Willi  ImiIIi'Im;  II  iMiKt  of  .IcjIiu  Drown,  and  ono  of  liia  jiiliou;  a  caso  of 
Btiilt'od  liiiilH,  (lie  w.ii  li  III'  Davlil  M.  fiti'anKfonl ;  a  oolloction  of  soa-HliollB ;  cnd- 
osilioH  fnini  tlm  SouUi  Sua  IslanilH  ;  and  otiuii'  ai  tIclcH.  Some  of  tlio  artiiduH  )uivo 
a  local  asHociation,  hiu:1i  iw  a  not  of  taliloglasHOH,  used  about  1740,  by  B'laJ.  .lona- 
tluin  Claii|i ;  IIki  l>ullot-iioni:li  tliatHavcd  tlio  lifoof  Liiniind  liVnian,  at  l;aki'Ocoi-nc, 
Sopt.  17iV) ;  tlio  dood  of  Sriiool  Moadow,  oxociitrd  in  1715,  ],y  tlio  agonl.s  of  tlio 
town  of  Noi  tlianipton,  to  J)oa.  Stoplion  Wrif^lit  and  Itoiijaniin  Lyman,  anccHtoi'H 
of  tlio  Wriglits  and  Lynians  of  tlio  town ;  a  niuskot  made  by  Moses  Ohapman  and 
caniod  by  Nathaniel  Wliito  in  tlio  Kovoliition  ;  Rov.  Mi'.  Williston's  liconso  to 
preach,  signed  by  Jonathan  Edwards;  his  conior-clocli,  and  an  oil-painting  of 
liim,  proaontod  by  Mrs.  Einily  G.  Williston;  also  an  oil-portrait  of  llev.  Wni. 
Bcniont,  painted  by  Sylvester  S.  Lyman,  of  ILirtford  (a  native  of  tho  town),  and 
in  part  donated  by  him.  Besides  tlio  portraits,  tho  walls  are  adorned  by  several 
lino  engravings." 

It  should  bo  added  Umt  tliere  was  an  early  library  a.s.sociation 
organized  in  1792,  and  composed  of  about  thirty  persons  at 
first,  who  paid  two  dollars  each  and  a  small  annual  sum.  In 
the  progress  of  years  quite  a  library  was  collected,  and  Rev. 
Payson  Williston  officiated  as  librarian  for  thirty-five  years. 
In  1842  it  was  united  with  the  Youths'  Library  Association, 
an  organization  formed  for  literary  improvement,  in  1828.  Its 
members  paid  one  dollar  as  a  membership  fee,  and  an  annual 
tax  of  twenty-five  cents.  After  the  union  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Easthampton  Social  Library  Association. 
The  library  was  removed  to  the  town-hall,  and  though  there 
was  at  times  little  interest  in  the  matter,  yet  it  continued  down 
to  nearly  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  corporate  society 
above  noticed,  and  was  really  a  praiseworthy  atFair,  having  an 
existence,  in  one  form  or  another,  seventy  years  or  more. 

It  contained  some  valuable  works, — Rollin's  History,  Jose- 
phus'  History.  A  library  meeting  was  held  once  in  three 
months.  When  several  wanted  the  same  book  they  used  to 
bid  for  it. 

THE  FAKMBRS'  CLUB  OF  EASTHAMPTON. 

This  was  organized  in  1858  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farming  community  by  the  holding  of  meetings  and  inter- 
change of  views  and  experiences.  The  society  has  kept  up 
its  operations  nearly  every  year  since  it  began.  Several  ex- 
hibitions of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  stock  have  been  held  which 
were  very  successful  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  mem- 
bers. Many  professional  and  business-men  not  engaged  in 
farming  have  found  the  meetings  and  social  gatherings  a 
pleasant  place  of  resort,  and  have  contributed  much  to  their 
success.  Professors  in  the  seminary,  pastors  of  the  churches, 
merchants,  and  factory-men  are  often  "farmers"  for  the  time 
being. 

The  officers  for  the  present  winter  (1878-79)  are  Major  H. 
E.  Alvord,  President;  Lewis  E.  Janes,  Secretary. 

There  are  many  other  organizations  of  a  social,  benevolent, 
or  educational  character  existing  in  Easthampton.  Among 
these,  including  some  that  have  dissolved  and  others  that  are 
maintained  somewhat  irregularly,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Easthampton  Mutual  Relief  Society,  organized  to  do  a  life 
insurance  business  ;  the  Ionic  Lodge  of  Eree  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  associated  with  it  the  Doric  Chapter  of  the  order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  to  which  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  of  Masons  are  admitted  ;  the  Humboldt  Lodge, 
J).  O.  H.,  No.  97, — a  mutual  German  relief  society;  the 
Caledonian  Thistle  Club,  for  similar  purposes  among  the 
Scotch  residents ;  the  St.  Patrick's  Mutual  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, with  a  similar  object  among  the  Irish  citizens;  a 
Grange  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  ;  the  Young 
People's  Literary  Society ;  a  Lyceum ;  a  Young  People's 
Temperance  organization,  and  other  societies  of  a  like  char- 
acter. Easthampton  shares  largely  in  all  these  elements  of 
modern  progress  and  mutual  aid. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. 

These  appear  very  clearly  in  the  sketches  of  early  settle- 
ment and  in  tho  military  notes. 
The  scene  of  the  Pascommuck  massacre  was  just  south  of 


the  Manlinn,  al,  Ihc  foot  of  the  mountain,  upon  a  beautiful 
plalciiu  overlooking  llie  rnciidows  and  Northampton  beyond. 
Tlic  (■entr(!  ol'  (he  little  settlement  is  slated  as  the  point  where 
the  road  now  leading  up  the  mountain  diverges  from  the  pub- 
lic highway.  Standing  hero,  ihc.  imagination  can  but  faintly 
]iicture  the  scenes  of  that  fearful  morning, — tho  surprise,  tho 
slaughter,  the  burning,  and  the  leading  away  of  the  few  cap- 
tives. Not  far  ofl'  is  the  ravine  down  wliich  Benjamin  Janes, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  captors,  dashed  with  the  energy 
of  desperation,  seized  a  canoe,  and  rowed  to  Northampton. 
The  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  has  given  way  to  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive  ;  the  wilderness  of  the  savage  to  the  culture 
of  civilization.  The  Manhan  still  flows  onward  to  the  Con- 
necticut, and  Mount  Tom  still  lifts  its  bold  summit  above  the 
site  of  tho  ancient  hamlet,  but  all  else  have  changed. 

Fort  Plain,  so  called,  in  the  rear  of  East  Street  school- 
house,  is  understood  to  derive  its  name  from  the  location 
there  of  the  Indian  fort  of  1664.  This  was  one  of  the  abiding- 
places,  or  headquarters,  of  the  remnant  of  the  Non-o-tueka 
who'remained  in  this  vicinity  for  some  years  after  the  sale  of 
their  lands.  The  opening  troubles  of  King  Philip's  war  ex- 
cited the  old  feelings  of  hostility,  and,  expecting  to  be  disarmed 
or  captured  by  the  whites,  these  few  Indians  retired  up  the 
valley,  and  never  returned.  This  was  their  last  residence 
within  the  limits  of  Easthampton.  Erom  this  "plain"  they 
took  up  their  northward  march,  leaving  forever  the  fields  of 
their  fathers  and  the  streams  and  hunting-grounds  of  their 
ancestral  Non-o-tuck. 

The  company  of  troops  from  Northampton  that  pursued 
tho  Indians  after  the  Pascommuck  slaughter  overtook  them 
on  the  well-known  Wait  farm.  The  exact  field  of  the  skir- 
mish is  not  known,  but  in  this  immediate  vicinity  Capt.  John 
Taylor  was  killed,  and  here  the  Indians  massacred  the  little 
boys,  sparing  only  Elisha  Searl,  who  made  signs  that  he 
would  go  with  them  willingly. 

Samuel  Janes,  one  of  the  boys  whom  the  Indians  had 
tomahawked  and  left  for  dead,  however,  recovered,  and  lived 
to  a  good  old  age.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  fami- 
lies of  that  name  in  town. 

The  other  points  of  considerable  historic  interest — the  loca- 
tion of  the  first  settler,  John  Webb,  the  first  mills,  the  place 
of  the  first  district-meeting,  and  other  similar  points — are 
fully  noted  elsewhere. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

It  may  have  been  proper  to  say  before  1847  that  agriculture 
was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  Easthampton. 
It  could  hardly  be  true  at  any  time  since.  Considerable  wheat 
was  raised  in  the  early  times,  while  the  soil  still  abounded  in 
the  elements  of  fertility ;  flax  was  also  an  object  of  culture  ; 
but  both  of  these  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  and  were  mostly 
abandoned  years  ago.  Rye,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  soon  be- 
came the  staple  crops,  and  have  been  for  many  years. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
have  been  grown,  and  the  business  was  exceedingly  profitable 
for  a  portion  of  the  time.  It  is  yet  grown  extensively,  though 
like  other  agricultural  products  it  is  greatly  reduced  in  price. 
The  extent  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town  compels  this 
notice  of  the  farming  interests  to  be  condensed  into  a  brief 
allusion. 

•  Mills,  Factories,  etc. — Upon  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
Manhan  flowing  from  the  north  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
mill  privileges  improved  except  upon  the  one  known  as  Saw- 
mill Brook.  Upon  this,  near  the  Northampton  line,  was  a 
saw-mill,  dating  back  to  1803.  It  was  owned  at  various  times 
by  Capt.  John  Phelps  ;  by  Elisha  C.  and  Asa  Strong  with 
other  proprietors  ;  by  E.  W.  Lyman  ;  by  Jonathan  and  Cal- 
vin Strong,  of  Northampton  ;  and  probably  there  were  others 
who  at  times  owned  shares.  The  mill  was  destroyed  in  tho 
freshet  of  1854,  and  there  are  now  no  buildings  near  the  old  site. 
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Lyman's  liistorv  gives  the  original  founders  as  Jonathan 
Strong  and  brother,  Jonathan  Bartlett,  John  Phelps,  and 
Simeon  Clark. 

On  the  northern  branch  of  the  ilanhan,  south  of  Loudville, 
and  just  within  the  limits  of  Easthanipton,  is  the  grist-mill 
of  Franklin  Strong.  This  is  not  one  of  the  very  old  mills, 
but  has  been  in  existence  perhaps  thirty-five  years,  and  wideh^ 
known  as  Strong's  grist-mill. 

Caleb  Loud,  of  Loudville.  also  had  a  saw-mill  near  the 
Strong  mill. — continued  for  some  years. 

The  Strong  grist-mill  was  first  built  as  a  carding-machine. 
Below,  at  Glendale,  there  was  a  saw-mill  owned  at  one  time 
by  H.  Bartholomew.  It  went  down  many  years  ago,  and  the 
present  Glenwood  Mills  occupy  nearly  the  same  location. 

Descending  the  Manhan  to  the  mouth  of  Saw-mill  Brook, 
we  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  earliest  improvement  of  the  water- 
power  of  the  town. 

In  1674.  Northampton  gave  -  David  Wilton,  Medad  Pom- 
eroy,  and  Joseph  Taylor  liberty  to  erect  a  saw-mill  on  the 
brook  on  the  right  hand  of  the  cart-way  going  over  Manhan 
River."  Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  this  place  two  hundred  and 
five  years  ago, — a  single  road  winding  through  the  unbroken 
forest  to  the  south,  crossing  just  above  the  present  covered 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  what  a  hundred  years  later  was  known  as 
Meeting-house  Hill. 

Above  on  the  little  brook  was  the  saw-mill  privilege  granted 
by  Northampton,  near  the  present  residence  of  Joel  Bassett. 
Little  is  known  of  the  duration  of  this  mill  or  its  subsequent 
owners,  and  it  probably  lasted  but  a  short  time. 

In  1686-87  the  town  of  Northampton  voted  Samuel  Bartlett 
liberty  '•  to  set  up  a  corn-mill  on  the  falls  below  the  cart-way 
on  the  river."  The  building  of  this  mill  it  is  supposed  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  grant.  "With  Joseph  Bartlett,  who  suc- 
ceeded Samuel,  lived  Jonathan  Clapp,  a  nephew  of  Joseph, 
and  the  mill  passed  to  him.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Clapp 
family  have  retained  an  interest  in  the  property, — one-quarter 
being  now  owned  by  Edward  Clapp,  a  descendant,  and  three- 
quarters  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Thayer. 

About  1780,  Jonathan  Clapp  commenced  the  business  of 
fulling  cloth.  He  occupied  a  portion  of  the  grist-mill,  where 
for  a  number  of  years  he  carried  on  the  business,  receiving 
the  cloth  which  had  been  woven  in  the  various  families  of  the 
surrounding  town  and  '•  fulling"  it,  as  it  was  called.  The  cus- 
tomary charge  was  three  cents  a  yard.  After  "fulling,"  it 
was  '-dressed,"  and  thus  rendered  fit  for  clothing.  This  en- 
terprise subsequently  became  connected  with  another.  Not 
long  after  the  opening  of  Jonathan  Clapp's  fulling  business, 
Capt.  Joseph  Clapp  built  another  clothing-mill  on  Broad 
Brook,  a  short  distance  below  the  present  button-  and  suspen- 
der-factories.   There  he  carried  on  a  flourishing  business. 

Thaddeus  Clapp,  son  of  Joseph,  about  1792  or  1793  em- 
barked in  the  same  business  at  "VVortliington,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  entered  into  copartnership  with  his  father. 

At  the  death  of  Joseph  Clapp,  in  1797,  the  works  were  re- 
moved to  Manhan  Eiver,  near  the  grist-mill  above  mentioned. 
After  the  business  was  given  up  by  Mr.  Clapp  it  was  conducted 
successively  by  Eos  well  Knight ;  by  Lowell  £.  and  Jason  Janes ; 
then  by  Janes  &  Alvord  :  and  lastly  by  Janes  &  Ferry.  This 
last-named  firm  in  183-5  erected  a  new  building  (the  one  after- 
ward occupied  by  H.  B.  Shoals  as  a  tannery;,  and  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  satinet.  The  '•  hard  times"  of  1837,  when 
cloth  was  sold  for  les.s  than  the  first  cost  of  the  wool,  brought 
this  enterprise  to  an  end.  The  first  power-loom  ever  run  in 
this  town  was  Started  in  that  mill. 

The  tannerj-  business  at  this  point  was  continued  for  several 
years. 

The  present  grist-mill  building  is  itself  an  old  afi"air,  as  its 
heavy  timbers  indicate,  but  it  is  not  the  one  erected  by  Samuel 
Bartlett  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago.  It  has  been 
rebuilt  twice. 


At  the  south  side  of  the  Manhan  at  this  point  was  a  saw- 
mill, owned  for  many  years  by  L.  P.  Lyman,  but  not  dating 
back  like  the  grist-mill  to  the  earliest  settlement.  Mr.  Lyman 
did  a  large  lumber  business  for  many  years.  Tliis  mill  was 
built  by  several  parties  ;  among  them  Benjamin  Clapp  owned 
one-fourth,  and  others  of  the  Clapp  family. 

Below,  along  the  Manhan  to  its  mouth  at  the  "Ox-Bow," 
there  is  not  fiiU  enough  for  any  mill  privileges.  The  state- 
ment of  "  Nason's  Gazetteer"  that  there  was  a  mill  at  Nash- 
awannuck  must  refer  to  the  Bartlett  Mills  or  to  the  one  on 
Saw-mill  Brook. 

On  Broad  Brook,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Manhan, 
was  the  old  saw-mill  of  Capt.  Lemuel  Lyman  and  Luther 
Clark,  built  no  doubt  before  1800.  About  1845  it  was  bought 
by  Spencer  Janes  and  Alanson  Clark,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Horace  and  Henry  Clark  were  also  part  owners.  The  mill 
was  then  rebuilt.  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Janes  states  that  it  was  said 
by  the  older  people  that  there  had  been  a  mill  there  for  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  years,  which  would  carry  the  date  of  its  first 
erection  back  to  1770  or  1775.  The  new  mill  was  subsequently 
owned  by  Zenas  Clark,  Obadiah  Clark,  and  Edwin  Janes  (not 
Edwin  S.  above  mentioned).  Spencer  Janes  finally  became 
the  sole  owner.  It  passed  at  his  death  to  his  son,  Edwin  S. 
Janes,  who  sold  the  privilege  in  1858  to  Samuel  Williston. 

A  previous  writer  gives  the  builder  of  the  first  saw-mill 
at  this  point  as  Bohan  Clark,  1797,  but  the  evidence  indicates 
an  earlier  date.  The  sons  of  Asahcl  Clark  owned  the  mill  at 
one  time. 

Just  above,  on  Broad  Brook,  is  the  site  of  an  old  carding- 
machine,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  pond.  The  present 
lane  upon  the  farm  of  Edwin  S.  Janes  is  the  veritable  old 
"  Carding-Machine  Lane"  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  This 
carding-machine  is  understood  to  have  been  built  by  Lieut. 
Jonathan  Janes,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  affair  from 
the  Clapp  mill  already  mentioned,  which  stood  farther  up, 
near  the  present  button-works. 

Tracing  Broad  Brook  southward  from  the  present  village, 
the  only  water-privileges  of  early  times  improved  were  the 
following  :  The  saw-mill  of  Stephen  Hendrick,  which  stood 
near  the  present  residence  of  George  Hendrick.  Traces  of  the 
mill  all  gone  ;  no  mill  there  for  forty  years.  The  saw-mill  of 
Benjamin  Strong  was  near  the  present  residence  of  Calvin 
Strong ;  buildings  still  standing,  but  unused.  The  saw-mill 
of  Alva  Coleman  was  on  Williston's  Brook.  It  was  estab- 
lished for  sash  and  blinds,  but  the  water-power  was  not  enough, 
and  it  was  not  used  much  and  is  now  taken  down. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  mills  down  to  the  year  1847. 
At  that  time  the  town  entered  upon  a  new  era. 

Modern  Easthampton  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the 
button  business.  True,  Mr.  Williston,  in  his  growing  wealth 
and  with  his  liberal  plans  of  benevolence,  had  already  founded 
the  seminary  and  done  much  for  other  public  improvements; 
but  the  removal  of  the  button-machinery  from  Haydenville 
and  the  erection  of  the  first  large  building,  97  feet  by  45,  and 
three  stories  in  height,  was  the  beginning  of  a  material  develop- 
ment and  a  rapidity  of  growth  which  have  transformed  a  small 
rural  hamlet  into  a  large  and  thriving  village  "  with  all  the 
modern  improvements." 

The  National  Button  Company. — In  1847-48,  Mr.  Williston 
entered  into  partnership  with  Horatio  G.  Knight,  and  the  firm 
was  known  as  Samuel  Williston  &  Co.  Somewhat  later  Seth 
Warner  was  admitted,  and  the  firm-name  was  Williston, 
Knight  «&  Co.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  this  firm  until 
Dec.  1,  1865,  when  the  partnership  expired,  and  the  stock 
company  now  carrying  on  the  business  was  formed.  Mr. 
Williston  was  president  during  his  life.  The  present  oflicers 
are  Horatio  G.  Knight,  President;  H.  G.  Knight,  H.  W. 
Knight,  H.  J.  Bly,  W.  H.  Chapman,  and  M.  P.  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  Directors;  Joseph  H.Wilson,  Superintendent;  Horace 
L.  Clark,  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
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The  iiuiiiljcr  (jT  Iniiids  now  cin pliiycd  is  iilioiil,  17r>,  imil  llic 
liiU!  ol' woi'k  is  liiiiilcd  (\\c,lusi vi'ly  to  tlu;  iiiiuiulitctuiH!  ol'cov- 
erod  biitloiis.  T\\r  prcsciil  buildiiif^f  was  ('roctod  in  1801,  iuid 
is  KM)  i'w.t  by  !Ut,  witli  ii  wing  40  by  (10.  At  tlmt  tinui  Uw.  iirst 
building  wiis  Iciisod  to  tlio  (Joodycar  Elastic  Fabric  Company. 

T/ir,  Nan/iinrfiiniiir/;  Miuiafiicfiiriiit/  Cuinpaii.i/. — In  1K48  and 
1849,  Mr.  Williston  erected  a  brick  building  by  tbc  side  of 
liis  button-factory,  to  bo  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  sus- 
pender webbing,  which  business  he  continued  in  his  own 
name  until  1852,  when  ho  sold  out  to  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany above  named.  Mr.  Williston  remained,  however,  until 
his  death  a  stockholder,  and  was  president.  The  present  offi- 
cers are  Christopher  Meyer,  President ;  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer, 
Treasurer;  G.  II.  Leonard,  liesident  Agent.  The  capital  of 
the  company  was  at  first  $100,000.  It  was  increased  at  various 
times  until  it  reached  $300,000,  and  the  charter  empowered 
them  to  increase  to  $500,000.  The  treasurer,  Hon.  E.  H. 
Sawyer,  has  been  connected  with  the  company  in  that  capacity 
from  the  organization,  now  more  than  twenty-five  years.  As- 
sisted by  the  board  of  directors,  he  has  the  chief  management. 
The  amount  of  business  was  largely  increased  by  the  purchase 
in  1853  of  the  right  to  use  Goodj'ear's  patent  vulcanized  rub- 
ber in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics.  They  were  the  first 
in  this  country  to  successfully  introduce  the  combination  of 
threads  of  vulcanized  rubber  with  fibrous  material  in  the  pro- 
duction of  woven  goods,  and  their  example  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  others  in  the  same  direction.  For  some  years 
they  made  their  own  rubber  thread  and  all  the  yarns  used  in 
their  mills.  They  have  allowed  this  business  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  other  concerns  growing  out  of  the  parent  company. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  weaving  and 
the  finishing.  In  the  latter  the  company  use  great  quantities 
of  leather  for  ends.  Their  present  building  is  over  three  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  forty  wide.  The  machinery  has  a  capacity 
of  4000  dozen  pairs  of  suspenders  a  week,  and  over  300  hands 
are  employed. 

-  Condensed  statements  give  some  idea  of  the  marvelous 
magnitude  of  their  operations.  They  have  made  in  one 
year  7,000,000  yards  of  suspender  goods,  equaling  170,000 
dozen  pairs  of  suspenders  ;  and  also  2,500,000  yards  of  webs 
and  frills,  using  250,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  60,000  pounds 
of  rubber.  The  New  York  office  of  the  company  is  Nos.  74 
and  76  Worth  Street. 

The  Goodyear  Elastic  Fabric  Company  first  commenced 
operations  in  1861,  making  elastic  cloths  to  be  used  in  shoes. 
They  leased  the  button-mill  first  built  by  Mr.  Williston.  In 
June,  1865,  they  sold  to  the  Glendale  Company. 

The  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Company. — -In  1862  a  com- 
pany, consisting  of  H.  G.  Knight  and  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  East- 
hampton,  and  William  and  C.  G.  Judson,  of  New  York,  was 
organized  under  the  title  of  the  Glendale  Vulcanized  Rubber 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Their  business  was  the 
manufacture  of  elastic  cords,  frills,  and  other  similar  goods. 
They  located  at  the  place  now  known  as  Glendale,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  town.  They  enlarged  and  occupied  a 
building  that  had  been  occupied  as  a  manufactory  of  twine  and 
batting  by  Gregory  &  Wells.  In  1864  they  rented  the  two 
upper  stories  of  the  large  brick  factory  erected  by  the  Rubber 
Thread  Company,  near  the  Easthampton  depot.  Their  op- 
erations were  transferred  to  the  village.  They  bought  out  the 
Goodyear  Company  in  June,  1865,  and  their  business  rapidly 
increased  until  they  occupied  four  mills. 

In  1867  something  of  a  reorganization  took  place,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  its  present  form.  The  machinery  was 
brought  from  England  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer  as  an  agent  for 
certain  New  York  capitalists. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  company  bought  the  elastic 
cord  and  braid  business,  originally  started  by  Lieut-Gov. 
Knight,  and  they  have  since  successfully  connected  both  the 
goring  and  braided  goods,  together  with  the  weaving  of  nar- 


row-loom or  fiiii',  gurter-vvob,  and  liavo  broiiglit  \.\w.  standard  of 
tlieir  productions  up  to  that  of  tlie  b(!st  goods  made  in  Europe. 
Tlic  line  of  work  embraci^s  a  wide  variety. 

They  are  almost  the  only  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  of  elastic  goring  for  congress  gaiters  and  shoes,  and 
produce  as  handsome  and  serviceable,  goods  as  are  made  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  g(}ods  are  made  in  all  qualities,  in- 
cluding silk,  worsted,  and  cotton,  ribbed  and  plain.  An 
article  of  especial  value  is  their  worsted  goring.  Elastic 
braided  cords  and  flat  braids  are  made  in  great  variety, — in  plain 
and  polished  cotton,  in  black,  white,  and  fancy  colors  of  silks 
and  worsted.  There  are  also  made  silk  and  cotton  narrow- 
loom  webs  for  arm  elastics,  pocket-book  straps,  and  scores  of 
other  uses,  and  these  form  a  special  branch  of  their  business. 
They  make  webs  for  suspenders,  and  keep  in  stock  or  make 
to  order  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  woven  and  braided 
clastic  goods.  About  two  hundred  hands  are  employed.  In 
recent  years  the  company  have  competitors,  but  they  are 
still  leaders  in  the  business.  The  president  is  Hon.  E.  H. 
Sawyer. 

Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Company. — Manufacturers  of 
rubber  thread  of  all  sizes  from  fine  Para  rubber.  This  company 
was  formed  in  November,  1803,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  immediately  began  active  operations.  The  managers  had 
had  previous  experience  in  the  business,  and  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  elastic  fabric  manufacturing 
business,  and  were  determined  to  supply  them.  With  this 
end  in  view,  they  employed  the  latest  and  best  mechanical 
aids  and  gathered  a  corps  of  skilled  workmen.  Their  produc- 
tions were  at  once  received  with  great  favor,  and  gave  such 
satisfaction  as  to  call  for  increased  facilities.  In  1860  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $150,000,  and  their  business  greatly 
extended.  Their  line  of  work  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  thread.  They  buy  only  the  best 
quality  of  rubber,  the  "biscuits"  being  expressly  selected  for 
this  company  in  Brazil.  Every  step  of  the  conversion  from 
"biscuits"  to  thread  is  taken  within  the  company's  works. 
The  last  processes  are  rolling  the  rubber  into  sheets  of  such 
thickness  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  size  required,  and 
then  cutting  the  sheets  into  strips  whose  width  equals  the 
thickness. 

They  make  thread  of  all  required  sizes,  from  ^^jth  to  Jjth 
of  an  inch  square.  All  the  principal  manufacturers  of  elastic 
goods  in  the  United  States  obtain  their  supplies  from  this 
establishment. 

Their  business  has  supplanted  the  foreign  trade  and  almost 
stopped  the  importation.  The  works  have  a  capacity  of  mak- 
ing 40,000  pounds  of  thread  a  month.  It  is  stated  that  the 
company  make  seven-eighths  of  the  rubber  thread  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  met  with  a  severe  repulse  in 
the  burning  of  their  building,  July  12,  1869,  causing  a  loss  of 
$135,000,  with  only  $70,000  insurance,  but  with  characteristic 
energy  they  had  a  new  mill  ready  for  use  in  five  months. 
Nearly  250,000  pounds  of  pure  rubber  are  used  each  year,  and 
they  do  an  annual  business  of  $200,000  to  $250,000.  The 
present  oflftcers  are  Hon.  H.  G.  Knight,  President,  E.  T.  Saw- 
yer, Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Tlie  Easthampton  Gas  Company. — This  was  organized  Sept. 
7,  1804,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  It  was  increased  April  23, 
1806,  to  $30,000.  Ebenezer  Ferry  was  the  first  president,  and 
Horace  L.  Clark  treasurer.  The  company  make  2,500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  yearly.  The  present  officers  are  E.  T.  Saw- 
yer, President,  H.  L.  Clark,  Treasurer,  and  C.  B.  Johnson, 
Clerk.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  company,  as  eai-ly 
as  1858  or  1859,  the  manufacturing  corporations  had  made,  in 
a  limited  way,  illuminating  gas  from  rosin.  It  was  extended 
somewhat  by  a  desire  to  light  the  Payson  church  for  a  course 
of  lectures,  there  not  then  being  a  town-hall  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  accommodate  the  audiences.  A  pipe  was  extended  to 
that  point,  and  the  lighting  for  the  lectures  was  successful. 
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After  that  John  Mayher,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
facts,  extended  the  pipe  across  the  street  to  his  hardware-store, 
and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ferry  also  lit  up  his  store,  adjoining.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  regular  company  to  manufacture 
coal  gas. 

The  Mount  Toiii  T/t?-cad  Comjiaiiu. — In  November,  180G, 
J.  L.  Bassett  bought  the  saw-mill  property,  near  the  covered 
bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Manhan.  and  began  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  spools  and  bobbins,  supplying  the  W'illiston  Mills 
with  these  articles.  After  being  burned  out  in  1868,  he  re- 
built, and  then  went  into  the  manufacture  of  thread,  which 
he  has  ever  since  continued.  The  business  is  conducted  by  a 
corporation  entitled  as  above,  organized  September,  1873, 
with  a  capital  of  §55,000.  J.  L.  Bassett  is  president,  and  J.  I. 
Bassett  secretary  and  treasurer.  About  30  hands  are  em- 
ployed and  a  business  done  yearly  of  §75,000  to  §100,000. 
They  buy  yarn,  which  is  mostly  imported,  and  dye,  twist,  and 
spool  it.  It  is  an  excellent  thread,  mostly  for  machine  use, 
put  up  in  two-ounce  spools,  and  it  goes  chiefly  to  the  clothing 
and  shoe  trade. 

The  Valley  Machine  Com2Jany. — In  1868,  Mr.  Williston, 
James  Sutherland,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  "V\'inslow  formed  the  East- 
hampton  Steam-Pump  and  Engine  Company.  The  company 
sold  out  in  1870  to  the  Valley  Company,  then  formed  for  that 
purjx)se.  The  new  company  purchased  the  machinery  busi- 
ness which  the  Xashawannuck  Company  had  been  carrjnng 
on  in  the  way  of  repairs.  A  new  pump  was  also  taken  up, 
which  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  is  known  as  "  Wright's 
Bucket-Plunger,"  patented  by  William  Wright,  of  New 
Tork.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Valley  Company, 
who  claim  that  it  is  now  "  the  most  simple,  compact,  and  re- 
liable steam-pump  ever  offered  to  the  public."  The  company 
at  first  received  a  charter,  but  surrendered  it  in  1873,  and 
organized  on  a  partnership  basis,  with  John  Mayher  as  treas- 
urer and  general  manager.  About  30  hands  are  employed. 
A  foundry  was  erected  and  put  into  operation  June,  1877. 
The  company  make  also  the  •'  Acme  Steam-Pump,"  Mayher's 
patent.  Several  handsome  testimonials  adorn  the  office. 
Their  pumps  have  been  sent  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  an 
Egyptian  commissioner  to  the  Centennial  of  1876  was  so 
pleased  that  he  shipped  one  home  to  use  in  his  house  in  that 
land  of  ancient  civilization. 

Th«  WUliston  Mills.— The  name  of  Williston  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  all  the  leading  enterprises  of  East- 
hampton  that  the  above  title  would  hardly  designate  any 
particular  business  without  explanation. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  Mr.  Williston  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yarn,  partly 
for  the  supply  of  the  Nashawannuck  Company.  He  purchased 
of  Edwin  S.  Janes  the  old  saw-mill  privilege  at  the  foot  of 
Plea.sant  Street.  The  ground  was  rough  and  uneven,  and  a 
large  amount  of  grading  was  required  to  be  done  before  the 
foundation  could  be  laid.  When  this  had  been  partially  done, 
and  work  upon  the  foundation  was  progressing,  an  unexpected 
obstacle  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  spring  of  water 
bursting  out  with  great  force.  It  seemed  for  a  time  to  defy 
all  the  efforts  of  the  workmen.  But  the  difficulty  was  ap- 
parently overcome,  and  work  on  the  building  went  forward. 
In  about  a  year  from  its  beginning  it  was  finished  and  put  in 
operation.  But  the  spring  and  the  quicksand  around  it  were 
destined  to  cause  .still  more  trouble.  The  dam  was  under- 
mined and  carried  off,  with  a  part  of  the  factory. 

A  heavy  loss  wa.5  incurred,  and  the  mill  was  delayed  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  WillLston,  however,  set  to  work  with  his  usual  energy 
to  repair  the  break,  which  he  completed  by  winter.  This 
time  no  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  dam  in  the  old  place, 
but  it  was  coastructed  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  stream, 
and  the  water  brought  to  the  mill  in  a  canal.  But  the  list  of 
disasters  was  not  yet  complete.    In  March,  1863,  the  water 


burst  through  the  bank  of  the  canal,  near  the  trunk  which 
conveyed  the  water  to  the  wheel.  The  delay  was  only  for  a 
few  days;  steam,  which  had  been  introduced,  furnished  the 
motive-power.  Repairs  on  the  dam,  which  at  this  time  was 
rebuilt  in  the  original  place,  required  four  or  five  months. 
By  this  time  upward  of  §100,000  had  been  expended.  The 
capacity  of  the  mill  was  afterward  increased  by  large  addi- 
tions. The  spindles  number  11,000,  giving  emploj'ment  to 
nearly  200  hands,  and  consuming  550,000  pounds  of  cotton  a 
year. 

The  yarn  spun  is  of  the  finest  quality,  equal  to  the  best 
English.  It  is  twisted  under  water.  The  machinery  is  of 
the  best  description. 

Quite  a  village  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill.  The 
company,  consisting  then  of  Mr.  Williston,  J.  Sutherland,  and 
M.  H.  Leonard,  soon  had  fifty  or  more  tenements  erected  for 
employes.  The  increasing  business  demanded  greater  facili- 
ties, and  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1865.  On  the  15th  of  August  the 
first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  in  four  months  the 
walls  were  up  and  the  building  covered. 

"  Mr.  Williston  had  now  undertaken  the  greatest  business  cnterpi  ise  of  his 
life.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns  had  resulted  so  favorably  as  to  encourage 
a  great  eulargenient  of  the  business,  and  he  was  at  that  time  vigorously  push- 
ing to  completion  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  spiuillcs,— twice  that  of  the 
first  mill.  It  was  to  be  run  by  steam, — a  Corliss  engine  of  240-liorsc  power.  A 
corporation  was  formed,  with  the  title  '  Tl>e  Williston  Mills,'  which  liad  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  §700,000.  For  a  time,  at  least,  it  employed  from  400  to  500  persons, 
with  a  pay-roll  of  S9000  and  a  sales  account  of  100,000  to  SGO.OOO  per  month,  and 
owned  a  village  of  ICO  tenements  (mostly  only  two  under  one  roof),  a  store,  and 
a  large  boarding-house.  To  this  enterpiise  Mr.  Williston,  who  was  the  principal 
owner,  gave  the  last  years  of  his  life,  relinquishing  to  the  hands  of  others  the 
management  of  the  industries  of  the  upper  village,  in  which  he  still  retained  his 
interest.  His  attempt  in  the  new  factory  was  to  establisli  the  manufacture  of  all 
grades  of  spool  cotton  for  hand  and  machine  sewing.  M'itli  great  energy  and 
will  he  persevered  in  his  undertaking,  and  for  several  years  turned  out  thread  in 
large  quantities.  But  the  competition  was  so  sharp,  and  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments of  the  work  and  of  tlie  times  were  so  great,  that  the  enterprise 
failed  to  be  remunerative,  and,  indeed,  was  prosecuted  at  so  heavy  a  loss  as 
greatly  to  cripple  Mr.  Williston,  and  sadly  to  disappoint  Iiis  hopes  as  to  tlie 
amount  of  money  he  was  able  to  leave  behind  him  for  educatioual  purposes, 
although,  as  it  was,  his  bequests  were  princely. 

"At  last  he  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  thread,  and  confined  his  effoits  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns.  In  this  there  lias  been  better  success.  On 
account  of  the  shrinkage  of  values  and  the  ill  success  of  the  undert.akiug,  the 
capital  of  the  corporation  was  reduced  to  $350,000,  where  it  now  stands." 

If  these  mills  were  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  yet 
they  stand  as  the  final  enterprise  of  this  distinguished  man, 
a  monument  reared  by  himself,  indicating  his  business  pur- 
suits in  life,  as  Williston  Seminary  and  the  Payson  church  do 
his  educational  and  religious  aspirations.  To  these  mills  he 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  driving  every  day  as  long  as 
health  permitted  to  the  ofifice,  and  displaying  his  wonted  judg- 
ment and  foresight  in  the  management  of  his  business.  But 
the  time  came  when  all  these  enterprises  passed  into  other 
hands.  He  died  July  18,  1874.  Over  his  grave  may  well  rise 
the  shaft  of  enduring  granite,  but  he  has  a  better  memorial 
than  that :  modern  Easthampton  is  his  monument. 

MILITARY. 

A  settlement  having  been  made  at  Pascommuck  about  1700, 
consisting  of  the  five  families  already  mentioned,  that  place 
became  the  scene  of  a  fearful  slaughter  by  the  Indians  in  1704. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  historical  discourse  de- 
livered many  years  ago  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  North- 
ampton : 

On  the  IStli  of  May,  1704,  old  style,  the  Indians  attiicked  the  village  of  Piis- 
commuck.  The  inhabitants  had  been  settled  there  only  two  or  three  years,  the 
town  having  granted  them  their  home-lots  in  1699.  The  Indians  liad  been  to 
Merrimack  River,  but  met  with  no  success ;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  W'estfield,  but  Westfield  Eiver  was  so  high  they  could  not  pa-ss  it.  Some 
of  the  Indians  had  been  at  Northampton  in  a  fiiendly  manner  tlie  year  before, 
and  now  informed  their  companions  that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Pascom- 
muck where  they  might  get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  famished,  and  in- 
tended, as  they  afterward  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up  if  they  could  obtain 
no  food  otherwise. 

In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the  Indians  went  upon  Mount  Tom 
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anil  iiliwM  Vdil  (lid  nifiialic  1'  lliii  plucci.    An  Uin  jih'ikIiiw  wiw  tljcii  cipviirril  liy 

wiiliir,  l.lii\v  HU|>ii.>scil  vilhinci  l  uiilil  Imi  liiUc^ii,  iiriil  lluit  mi  iiiil  rmilil  niiiiii 
HcusiiimM.v  ri'iiin  llin  (iiwii  <iij  iii  i  iiiiiil  ol'  llic  ijilcirviMiiiiK  111""!.  Tliu  villuKi:  <:i)ii- 
niNti'il  (if  (inly  llvii  fiiniilicH,— Siinini^l  Janes,  Duaiton  lliMijaniin  .IiincK,  .Iiilin 
Sourld,  MdHdH  Iliilcliijimm,  and  llononi  Jones. 

A  litllo  lielViro  dayli^lit  llie  Indians  allacked  llio  villa^'e.  Itenuni  Jdiics'  licinse, 
wliiuli  sliHid  on  llio  lot  wliero  Nallnmiel  Kentlleld  aflei  wanl  lived,  was  eneuni- 
pnBsed  with  ]iicliets.  Tlio  Indians  procured  flax  and  other  oonilinistihles  and  set 
them  on  lire,  wliieh  was  conininnicat(^d  to  the  lioiiso.  A  yonii);  wonnin  named 
ralienee  Welili  wius  awaited,  and,  looking  out  ol'  the  window,  wa«  shot  through 
the  head.  The  people  surrendored,  and  all  of  tho  ahove  faniili(;s  were  killed  or 
taken  pi  isonors.  Some  of  tho  prisoners  were  afterward  rescued  by  tho  people 
from  the  town.  These,  commanded  hy  Capt.  Taylor,  went  round  hy  I'oniroy'K 
meadow  and  met  tho  Indians  near  Mount  Tom,  when  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  Cajit.  Tayloi-  was  killed. 

The  wife  of  Benjamin  Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  I'omoroy's  Mountain, 
knocked  on  tho  head,  and  scalped.  Our  people  found  her  in  that  situation,  and, 
perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her  home,  and  she  recovered  and 
lived  till  she  waa  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  made  her  escape.  John  Searls'  wife  was  also  taken 
and  severely  wounded,  but  was  afterward  rescued  from  the  Indians. 

Benoni  Jones'  wife,  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls,  were  taken  priscniers  to 
Canada. 

No  other  live.5  were  known  to  have  been  taken  by  the  In- 
dians till  1724,  when  Nathaniel  Edwards  (2d)  was  shot  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  present  residence  of  Samuel  Phelps.  It  was 
supposed  that  he,  in  company  with  other  men  from  Northamp- 
ton, had  come  out  to  gather  their  crops  from  the  Manhan 
meadows.  lieturning  he  was  delayed,  fell  behind  tho  others, 
and  was  shot  and  scalped.  A  negro  lying  close  on  the  top  of 
the  load  is  said  to  have  escaped,  as  the  savages  seem  to  have 
made  no  effort  to  take  the  team,  and  it  traveled  on  after  ihe 
killing  of  Mr.  Edwards.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  negro  un- 
harnessed a  horse  and  rode  forward  with  the  news. 

From  the  present  territory  of  Easthampton  several  volun- 
teers joined  in  the  old  French  war,  so  called,  and  were  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  Geerge,  Sept.  8, 1755.  Eliakim  Wright,  son  of 
Stephen  Wright,  was  among  the  killed.  Lemuel  Lyman,  son 
of  Benjamin  Lyman,  was  saved  from  death  by  his  bullet-pouch 
checking  a  ball  that  struck  him.  The  pouch  is  now  in  the 
museum  connected  with  the  public  library. 

During  the  period  of  danger  preceding  the  war  of  1756  sev- 
eral houses  in  Easthampton  were  fortified  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  attack  from  the  Indians,  or  from  an  attempt  by  the 
French  to  renew  their  old  campaigns  down  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  The  house  of  Joseph  Bartlett,  at  the  mills,  Maj.  Jo- 
nathan Clapp,  on  the  Northampton  Road,  and  Samuel  Janes, 
at  Pascommuck,  were  all  fortified,  but  the  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications was  never  tried.  There  was  no  attack  made.  Sergt. 
Corse  refused  to  move  into  the  fortified  houses  or  go  back  to 
Northampton,  declaring  "he  wasn't  afraid  of  Indians  or  any- 
thing else."  He  barred  up  his  own  doors,  and  had  a  large  dog 
with  him.  But  one  night  some  eight  or  ten  savages  surrounded 
the  house ;  one  of  them  thrust  a  gun  through  the  door,  which 
Corse  seized  and  pulled  away  from  him.  He  let  out  his  dog  ; 
the  Indians  ran  ;  but  after  this  Corse  went  into  Northampton 
each  night,  like  the  rest  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  complete  record  of  the  names  of  Easthampton 
men  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Tho  following  are 
mentioned:  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp,  Quar.-Mast.  Benjamin  Clapp, 
Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  and  his  sons  Daniel  and  David,  John 
Clapp,  Benjamin  Lyman,  Jr.,  Stephen  Wright,  Jr.,  David 
Clapp,  Levi  Clapp,  Eliakim  Clark,  Barzillai  Brewer,  and 
Willet  Chapman. 

Dr.  Wood  died  in  service  at  West  Point.  David  Clapp  did 
not  return  from  the  war,  and  his  fate  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known. Messrs.  Brewer  and  Chapman  both  died  in  the  army. 
Moses  Gouch,  from  this  town,  also  served  through  the  war  and 
returned.  From  the  facts  given  in  Lyman's  centennial  ad- 
dress, it  appears  proper  to  add  Capt.  David  Lyman,  Jonatlian 
Janes,  Samuel  Judd,  David  Chapman  and  Joel  Parsons, 
Phinehas  Clark,  Zadoc  Danks,  Stephen  Wright,  tho  father  of 
Samuel  Brooks,  and  Daniel  Braman. 

Jonathan  Clapp,  Jr.,  though  not  belonging  to  the  army,  is 


siiid  to  liave  locked  iii.s  mill  arid  liaHlcncd  to  ISi'iiiiinglon  when 
tiie  approach  of  the  British  was  made  known  through  the 
(!oiiiu!c(icut  Valley,  but  he  was  too  late  for  the  battle.  Maj. 
Jonatlian  Clapp  was  in  command  of  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  and  was  sick  in  I'ittsfield  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  t^uar.-Mast.  Benjamin  was  with  him,  and  both  chafed 
under  their  detention  within  sound  of  the  guns. 

Shni/s'  Rebellion. — It  is  said  that  there  wer(!  yc.ry  few  in 
Easthampton  who  sympathized  in  this  affair.  On  the  other 
hiiMil,  a  company  was  sent  to  Springfield  to  assist  the  State 
forces.  The  officers  were  David  Lyman,  (laptain,  and  Noah 
Janes,  Lieutenant. 

It  is  supposed  that  tho  following  list  comprises  nearly  all 
the  others  that  wont:  Lemuel  Lyman,  Elijah  Wright,  Gideon 
Wright,  Stephen  Wright,  Levi  Clapp,  Thaddeus  Clapp,  Elea- 
zor  Hannum,  Justice  Lyman,  Eliakim  Clark,  Eleazer  Clark, 
Enos  Janes,  Silas  Brown,  Arad  ]3rown.  Job  Strong,  Israel 
Phelps,  and  Zadoc  Danks. 

WAR  or  1812. 

The  warrant  for  a  meeting  July  G,  1812,  contained  the  clause,  "  to  see  if  the 
town  will  adopt  any  measures  relating  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain." 

Dea.  Thaddeus  Clapp  was  chosen  moderator.  Voted,  to  oppose  a  war  with 
England. 

Voted,  the  selectmen  be  a  committee  to  send  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

Voted,  to  send  Dea.  Thaddeus  Clapp  to  the  County  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Northampton  on  the  14th  of  this  month. 

Voted,  to  delay  the  matter  of  paying  the  militia  soldiers  any  money,  or  raising 
any  until  they  are  called  for. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  "  war"  meeting  held 
during  that  struggle  with  England.  But  when  Boston  was 
supposed  to  be  in  danger,  and  a  largo  force  was  called  out  for 
its  defense,  the  following  persons  from  Easthampton  went  and 
served  in  that  bloodless  campaign  :  John  Alpress,  Elisha  Al- 
vord,  Worcester  Avery,  Levi  Brown,  George  Clapp,  James 
Clapp,  Philip  Clark,  Gershom  Danks,  Stephen  Hendrick,  Mo- 
ses Gouch,  Luther  Pomeroy,  Spencer  Pomeroy,  Jesse  Ring, 
Harris  Wight,  Collins  Wood,  Ebenezer  Wood,  Thaddeus 
Parsons,  Jesse  Coats. 

Official  Action  by  the  Tow7i  during  the  Civil  War,  1861-65. 
— In  1861  the  startling  events  at  the  South  evoked  an  imme- 
diate response  in  Easthampton.  At  a  town-meeting  held 
April  30th,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  in  open  re- 
bellion against  the  Government  of  the  same,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  by  proclamation  called  for  a  large  force  of  volunteer  soldiers  to  defend 
and  vindicate  the  Government,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  still  larger 
force  being  soon  called  for ;  and  as  we  deem  it  to  be  the  privilege  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  and  lover  of  his  country  to  contribute  in  some  way 
toward  supporting  the  government  from  which  he  receives  protection  ;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  encourage  the  citizens  of  this  town  to  volunteer  their  sei"vices 
in  defense  of  our  general  government,  be  it 

Itesolied,  That  this  town  appropriate  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpo.se  of 
equipping  such  volunteers  as  may  be  called  into  service,  and  for  the  relief  of 
families  and  relatives  dependent  upon  them  for  support. 

This  meeting  was  only  tvjo  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  official  ac- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  State. 

November  5th. — The  town  voted  to  pay  State  aid  to' the 
families  of  volunteers,  as  provided  by  law.  The  list  shows 
that  many  volunteers  went  into  the  service  during  this  year. 

Aug.  11, 1862. — The  town  voted  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  each  of  the  twenty-one  volunteers  who  have  eidistcd  under  the 
last  call  of  the  President.  Voted,  fifty  dollars  each  to  nine  months'  volunteers, 
to  be  increased  by  seventy-five  dollars  in  case  of  enlistment  for  three  years  at 
the  close  of  the  nine  months'  service.  August  27tli,it  was  voted  to  add  seventy- 
five  dollars  to  the  first  fifty  in  tho  case  of  nine  months'  men. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  tho  formation  of  the  52d  Regiment  drew  from  this 
town  a  large  number  of  citizens  engaged  in  active  business,  descendants  of  the 
ancestral  families  of  early  times. 

Aug.  17,  1863. — Voted,  that  tho  families  of  drafted  men  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  volunteers,  with  reference  to  State  aid. 

The  contest  still  lingered  with  all  its  horrors,  but  every 
needed  sacrifice  was  promptly  and  bravely  made.    The  dead 
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were  brouslit  home  for  burial,  and  new  men  stepped  forward 
to  fill  their  places.  Aug.  20,  1804,  it  was  voted  to  raise  and 
appropriate  $12-5  each  for  34  men  to  complete  the  town's 
quota,  and  thnt  it  he  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  This  was 
in  the  dark  days  when  Grant  was  delayed  at  Petersburg  and 
Sherman  at  Atlanta. 

It  is  stated  in  Schouler's  history  that  Easthanipton  fur- 
nished 200  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  18  over 
and  above  all  demands  ;  -5  were  commissioned  otfieers.  The 
whole  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by  the  town  was  S-30,367. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  in  1860  was  §924,567,  and 
the  population  1916.  Amount  of  aid  to  families  afterward 
refunded  by  the  State,  1861,  $2-56.40;  1862,  $1600.05;  1863, 
$1847.34:  1864,  11601.24 ;  1865,  §1400;  total,  $6705.03. 

The  spontaneous,  unofficial  action  is  worthy  of  honorable 
mention.  Individuals,  neighborhoods,  sewing  societies,  town 
societies,  one  and  all  were  at  work  for  the  absent.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  Sunday-schools  gave  liberally  for  the  same  purpose. 

"The  Society  to  Aid  Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers"  early  in 
1861  sent  a  box  of  supplies  worth  $150  to  the  suft'ering  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  In  1863  the  same  society  sent  two  barrels  of 
clothing  to  the  -  contrabands,"'  a  name  Gen.  Butler  has  the 
credit  of  originating.  Contributions  were  taken  up  in  the 
churches,  and  the  "factory-girls"'  gave  §200,  all  of  which  was 

SOLDIERS"  BECOKD,  WAR  OF  1861-65. 
CalTiii  L.  Strong,  enl.  Oct.  15,  1S62,  46lli  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  B  ;  traus.  to  oiJ,  Nov.  5, 1862  ;  disch.  Aug. 
14.  180:$. 

Kreilerick  C.  Colton,  enl.  Oct.  2,  1862,  o2d  5I.V.  51.,  I 

O..  (■;  disch.  Ang.  14, 1863. 
James  T.  Graves,  eul.  Oct.  2,  1862, 52d  M.Y.  51.,  Co. 

C;  disch.  Ang.  14, 186-3. 
BeDjamia  M.  Smith,  enl.  Oct.  2,  1862,52d  5I.V.  51.,- 

C<j.  C ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 18&5 ;  clerk  in  Q.5I.  Dept. 

for  a  time. 

Whitoey  F.  Alvord,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  5I.V.  51., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  180.3. 
Lyman  H.  Barilett,  enl.  Oct.11,1862,  52d  M.V.5I., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 186;J. 
Charles  L.  Boelim,  enl.  Nov.  18, 1862,  52J  5I.V.  31., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug  14, 1863. 
Frank  L.  Bjehni,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  51.  V.  51., 

Co.  K ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  186:5. 
George  JI.  Clapp,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14.  1863. 
Wm.  E.  Clapp,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  31.  V.  31., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Ang.  14,  1803. 
Lewis  Clapp,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.V. 

>L,  (\).  K ;  disch.  .Aug.  14, 186:J. 
Charles  L.  Webster,  sergt.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d 

31.  V.  31.,  Co.  K  ;  die!  July  19,  1863,  at  Baton 

It/jogf,  La.   A  march  of  fifty-three  miles  in 

twenty-fuor  consecutive  hours  ha"!  just  been 

ma<le,  which  caused  his  sickness. 
Xewton  W<K)d, corp.,  enl. Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
John  W.  Lyman,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 5-2d  3I.V. 

31.,  O).  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 18fi.i. 
ainton  Bates,  corp.,  enL  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  31. V.  M., 

Co.  K;  died  in  the  service.    He  had  carrieil 

his  own  and  a  sick  comrade's  knapsack — a 

double  load — for  a  long,  weary  march,  com- 
mencing 3Iarch  13, 180:i. 
Stephen  W.  Pierce,  musician,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d 

31.  V.  31.,  Co.  K;  disch.  .\ug.  14,  1863. 
James  H.  Gark,  enl.  3Iay  2.5,  1801,  2d  Inf.,  Co.  G; 

disch.  Aug.  14,  186;J,  for  disability,  a«  given  in 

the  a<ljt  -general's  reju^rts.    He  died  of  fever 

in  the  hospital  at  Alexandria,  Aug.  14,  1864, 

and  his  remains  were  brought  home  for  burial. 

He  was  in  the  Shcnand'/ah  campaign  under 

Banks  ;  Antietani,  under  3IcClellan  ;  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellomville,  and  Gettysburg. 

He  and  Roland  S.  Williston  were  the  first  men 

who  volunteered  from  Kasthampton. 
Oran  l>.  SmxUm,  3Iay  2.5, 1801, 2d  Inf.,Co.  K  ;  disch. 

April  24,  1802,  for  disability. 
Wm.  a.  Taylor,  enl.  Oct.  U,  1802,  .02d  3I.V.  M.,  (>,. 

K  ;  disch.  Ang.  14, 18C:J. 
Lorenwj  D.  Tr-uik,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1802,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

(>>.  K ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
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used  to  purchase  materials  to  make  into  clothing,  filling  four 
large  boxes.  The  barrels  and  boxes  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  $600.  In  1864  the  same  societj^  sent  through  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  nine  boxes  filled  with  under-garments  and 
other  contributions.  One  large  box  was  also  sent  to  the 
freedmen,  and  one  to  the  Union  refugees  in  Cairo,  111.  The 
value  of  these  eleven  boxes  was  at  least  $1000.  In  1865  two 
boxes  containing  contributions  valued  at  $200  were  sent  to 
the  front  early  in  the  spring.  Other  contributions  were  taken 
up  in  churches  and  Sunday-schools,  the  amounts  not  recorded, 
but  all  of  which  was  given  freely  for  this  noble  work.  The 
Sabbath-school  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  gave  dur- 
ing the  war  in  cash  and  books  probably  $150.  Perhaps  others 
did  equally  well  in  proportion  to  ability. 

The  following  list  is  prepared  from  the  adjutant-general's 
reports,  from  "Lyman's  History  of  Easthampton,"  aidedj)}- 
further  inquiry  among  the  veterans  themselves  now  living 
in  Easthampton.  It  is  designed  to  include  every  man  who 
was  a  resident  of  Easthampton  and  went  into  the  army,  to- 
gether with  a  few  others  who  may  be  properly  mentioned  in 
recounting  the  military  services  of  Easthampton.  Mere  re- 
cruits hired  abroad,  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,  are  not  intended  to 
be  given,  except  as  they  may  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  town.    The  list  has  been  revised  by  Lafayette  Clapp. 

George  P.  Clark,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th 

Inf.,  Co.  A;  disch.  Sopt.  7,  1864. 
Wm.  F.  lily,  enl.  Jan.  2,  1804,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A  ; 
di.sch.  June  26,  1805  ;  Bly  was  first  counted  on 
tlio  quota  of  Siii'ingfield ;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1802  ; 
disch.  to  re-eiil.  .Ian.  1,  1804;  must.  Jan.  2, 
1804,  on  the  quota  of  Easthampton. 
Thoniiis  Bolton,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf,  Co. 
A;  t.aken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff;  disch. 
Sept.  27,  1864. 
Henry  Braman.enl.  Ang.  0,1802,  27lh  Inf.,  Co.  A; 
taknn  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff;  diiscli.  May 
22,  1805. 

Alvan  W.  Clark,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27lli  Inf.,  Co. 
A;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Doc.  23,  1863;  taken  pris- 
oner at  Drury's  Bluff;  died  at  Andersonville. 
Oliver  A.  Clark,  enl.  July  21,  1802,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 
A ;  taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff ;  died  June 
27, 1804,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Lafayette  Clapp,  enl.  Sept.  27,  1801,  27tli  Inf,  to. 
A;  most  of  the  time  in  hospital  service;  at 
Foster  General  Hospital,  Newbern,  N.  C,  from 
3Iay  21, 1803,  to  Aug.  8,  1804;  then  detailed  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Suiierintendent  of  White 
Kefngees,  Dept.  of  N.  C,  until  disch.,  Sept.  27, 
1804,  and  afterward  as  civilian  in  same  ca- 
pacity until  5Iay  25,  1865. 
Wm.  P.  Derby,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A  ; 
disch.  Sept.  27, 1864 ;  had  held  an  appointment 
in  the  post-office  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  during 
bis  term  of  erjlistment. 
Edward  Merrigan,  enl.  Feb.  3, 1804,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 
A;  taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff;  disch. 
June  7,  1805. 
Charles  5Iorganweek,  enl.  Feb.  4,  1864,  27tli  Inf., 

Co.  A  ;  disch.  July  7,  1805. 
Patrick  Murphy,  enl.  July  21,  1862,  27th  Inf,  Co. 
A;  taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff;  disch. 
May  22,  1865. 
Ezra  0.  Spooner,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 
A;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1804;  taken  prisoner  at 
Dniry's  Bluff ;  died  Ang.  4, 1804,  at  Anderson- 
ville, Ga. 

Frederick  P.  Stone,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf., 
Co.  A;  taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  Bluff;  died 
Jan.  9,  1865,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Spencer  C.  Wood,  enl.  July  21,  1802,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 
A;  unaccounted  forin  adjt.-generjil's  report  of 
volunteers,  1868,  vol.  ii.  page  527  ;  Spencer  C. 
Wood  never  had  a  discharge  ;  has  tried  to  get 
one  since  the  close  of  the  war,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  attention  his  case  de- 
served from  the  War  Department ;  there  was 
no  stain  tipon  his  record  as  a  soldier. 
Thomas  Harbour,  enl.  Dec.  22,  186:i,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 
B  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Southwest  Creek  ;  pa- 
roled May  20,  1865;  disch.  June  20,  186.5. 


Lewis  P.  Wait,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  31.  V.M.,  Co 
K  ;  died  Nov.  2,  1802,  at  Easthampton,  Mass. ; 
having  been  in  camp  but  fifteen  days  and  re- 
turning home  upon  a  furlough,  he  was  taken 
sick  and  died. 
Enoch  E.  Wood,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1802, 52d  JI.V.  51.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Samuel  K.  JIatthews,  eld.  Oct.  11,  1862,  .52d  51.  V. 

51.,  Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Lucius  E.  Parsons,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.V.  51., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Ang.  14,  1803. 
Herbert  W.  Pomeroy,  enl.  Oct.  U,  1802,  .52d  51.  V. 
51.,  Co.  K  ;  clied  Jan.  28,  1803,  at  Plaquemine, 
La.,  of  typhoid  fever. 
Wm.  W.  Poole,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  .52d  M.V.  51.,  Co. 

K;  disch.  Aug.  14,1863. 
Alfred  S.  Shaw,  enl.  Oct.  U,  1802, 52d  5I.V.  51.,  Co. 

K;  disch.  April  29,  1863,  for  disability. 
George  W.  Shaw,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  51.  Y.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Edwin  E.  Janes,  enl.  Oct.  11,1862,  52d  51. V.  M.,Co. 

K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  5I.V.  51. 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
John  G.  Keppel,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  5I.V.  M.,  Co. 

K;  discli.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Albert  A.  Lyman,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  51., 

Co.  K  ;  di.sch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Diaries  H.  Lyman,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1802,  52d  51.  V.  51 , 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Daniel  W.  Lyman,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  51.  V.  51., 
Co.  K;  killed  June  14,  1803,  at  Port  Hudson, 
La.,  in  the  attack  on  the  fort ;  body  not  brought 
away,  but  buried  where  he  fell. 
Edmund  W.  Clark,  enl.  Oct.  U,  1862,  .52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Lewis  S.  Clark,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802, 52d  M.  V.5I.,Co. 

K;  disch.  Aug.  14,1803. 
Charies  W.  Dawes,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802, 52d  M.  V.  51., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Edward  M.  Ferry,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
S.  Williston  Graves,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862, 52d  M.V.  31., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Joseph  K.  Hull,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.V.  M.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Justus  Lyman,  Ist  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th 
Inf.,  Co.  A ;  re-enl.  Dec.  2:i,  1803 ;  pro.  to  2d 
lieut.  Feb.  17, 1864;  to  Ist  lieut.  June  5,  1864; 
to  capt.  May  15,  1865;  taken  prisoner  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  May  16, '64;  disch.  June  20,  '65. 
John  H.  Judd,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf, 
Co.  A;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Jan.  2,  180i ;  to  1st 
lieut.  Slay  17, 1804;  must,  out  March  21,1805; 
taken  at  Drury's  Bluff,  5Iay  Hi,  1804,  and  was 
a  prisoner  for  nine  months ;  then  escaped  from 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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ClmilcN  Wiilki^r,  oiil.  l>(i<^.  M,  27111  tiif.,  (.'o. 

0  ;  (liKi-li.  JuiKi  '211,  IHOf). 
Clmrlos  11.  lloniliiik,  (Mil.  Oc(.  I,  IKCI,  '^Ttli  Inl., 

Co.  K  ;  iliHcli.  .Iiiii.,  ISCi'i,  I'lir  ili«aliilit.v. 
Clmil(!8  1).  Kiifli,  mil.  .Sept. 'ill,  IKCl,  '27tli  Inf.,  (Ni. 

A  ;  ro-diil.  Koc.  '2'1,  IHI'ill;  diMoli.  .Iiiiio  '20,  180.^. 
Gooi'gu  A.  Hill,  oiil.  Aug.  Ti,  18(W,  '27tli  Inl.,  Oo.  A  ; 

ro-uiil.  Jiui.  2,  18M  ;  iliscli.  Jiinii  '2(1,  18G.5. 
Sylvi'Btor  S.  Iluiipcr,  corp.,  enl.  Sopt.  '20, 1801,  27th 

Inf.,  Co.  A;  ilimh.  to  ri--onl.  Doc.  2:),  180:!;  a 

prisonei-  for  Bovoral  nioiitliB  iit  Ancl«i-8onvillo, 

liavinK  been  taken  at  Drury's  Ulull';  (liHch. 

June  21,  1SC5. 
Lyman  A.  Howard,  oiil.  July  21,  1802,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A  ;  taken  pi  isimer  at  Di  iiry's  Bluff;  disch. 

April  10,  1805. 
Elislia  C.  Lyman,  enl.  July  '20,  1802,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A  ;  died  Dec.  '20,  180'2,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. ;  bis 

remains  were  brought  Imme  for  burial. 
Thaddeu.s  A.  Lyman,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf, 

Co.  A  ;  disch.  Oct.  17,  1862,  for  disability. 
Fordyce  A.  Rust,  1st  sei  gt.,  eul.  Nov.  20,  1801,  :ilst 

Inf.,  Co.  B;  pro.  to  Ist  lient.  Feb.  '20,  180-2  ; 

disch.  Nov.  18,  1804. 
Charles  S.  Kust,  enl.  Nov.  9, 1801,  :ilst  Inf. ;  must. 

as  q.m.-sergt.  Feb.  14,  1802  ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 

April  1,  180:!;  to  1st  lieut.  Feb.  3,  1804;  re- 

eul.  April  12,  1804;  acting  brigaile  quarter- 

ma-HTof  cavalry  under  Geu.  Lucas  fora  time; 

diseli.  Sept.  9,  1805. 
John  L.  Boss,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  B. 
Aniasa  Braman,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

disch.  March  21,  1803,  for  disability;  he  also 

had  three  sous  in  the  army, — a  patriotic  record. 
Joseph  U.  Bramau,  enl.  Nov.  '20, 1801, 31st  Inf,  Co. 

B;  disch.  Nov.  19,  18G4. 
Leonard  Braman,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1801,  31st  luf ,  Go. 

B  ;  diach.  Nov.  19,  1864. 
Egbert  J.  Clapp,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  re-enl.  Feb.  15,  1804;  pro.  to  q.m.-sergt. 

June  18, 1804;  to  2d  lieut.  June  7, 1805 ;  disch. 

Sept.  9, 1805  ;  he  w;us  in  the  battles  of  the  Red 

River  campaign,  and  the  campaign  against 

Mobile. 

Albert  H.  Ford,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  B ; 

re-enl.  Feb.  15,  1864;   disch.  Sept.  9,  1805, 

serving  nearly  four  years. 
Martin  S.  Dodge,  must,  as  corp.,  Nov.  20,1801,  31st 

Inf.,  Co.  B;  re-enl.  and  pro.  to  sergt.,  March 
'   27,  1864;  disch.  Sept.  26,  1805. 
John  Leavitt,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

re-enl.  and  pro.  to  sergt.,  Feb.  15,  1804;  disch. 

Sept.  9, 1805. 
William  Newton,  enl.  Nov.  22, 1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  re-enl.  and  pro.  to  corp.,  Feb.  17,  1804; 

disch.  Sept.  9,  1865. 
James  F.  Mahar,  musician,  enl.  Feb.  10,  1862,  31st 

Inf.,  Co.  B  ;  disch.  Feb.  14,  1804,  to  re-enl.,  and 

served  through  till  Sept.  9, 1805. 
Theodore  Bartlett,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1801,  Slst  Inf.,  Co. 

B ;  disch.  June  22, 1802,  for  disability. 
Samuel  D.  Gould,  enl.  Feb.  15, 1804,  3l8t  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  he  had  re-enl.  at  the  end  of  liis  first  term; 

wounded  at  Pleasant  Hill ;  he  served  nearly 

four  years  in  all  ;  disch.  Sept.  9,  1805. 
William  Ilickey,  enl.  Nov. '20,  1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  killed  April  13, 1803,  at  the  battle  of  Camp 

Bisland,  La. 

Almon  S.  Ludden,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  discli.  June  1,  1802,  for  disability. 
Ansel  I'iickard,  enl.  Nov.  20,1801,31st  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

disch.  to  re-enl.,  Feb.  14,  1864. 
Wilbur  H.  Purdy,  eul.  Nov.  20,  1801,  Slst  Inf.,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  April  9,  1862,  for  disability. 
Henry  V.  Rich,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

disch.  June  18,  1862,  for  disability. 
Allen  Wright,  enl.  Oct.  12,1861,31st  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

disch.  Dec.  21,  1861,  for  disability. 
Richard  Wright,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co, 

B;  disch.  Feb.  19,  1802,  for  disability. 
Daniel  Franzer,  enl.  Nov.  20,1861,  31st  Inf,  Co.  G  ; 

disch.  to  re-enl.,  Feb.  10,  1804  (Northampton). 
Daniel  (Granger,  enl.  Nov.  26,  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co. 

G  ;  unacconnted  Ibr  in  adjt. -general's  report  of 

volunteers,  vol.  ii.  page  05O. 
William  S.  Bryant,  enl.  ,lan.  16, 1802,3]Ht  Inf.,  Vd. 

II;  re-onl.  Fob.  17,  1804;  disch.  Sept.  0,  1800. 


Cbiuuicey  E,  Ilendrlck,  enl.  Jan. 2,  1802,  3lHt  Inf, 

Co.  II ;  iliHcth.  June  .'10,1802,  for  disability,  and 

died  Scqit.  II,  1802. 
Clmrli'M  A.  Ilranian,  enl.  July  31,  1802,  31th  Inf, 

(.'o.  I) ;  iliscb.  Jim.  10, 1800,  for  disab. ;  wounded 

in  Louisiana. 
Andrew  J.  Forrell,  Ist  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1802, 

37th  Inf.,  Co.  II  ;  disch.  June  21, 1860. 
AlpheiiH  W.  Parsons,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1802, 37lh 

Inf.,  Co.  H;  disch.  April  14,  1803,  for  disiib. 
Andrew  J.  Hill,  corp.,  eul.  Aug.  30, 1802,  37th  Inf., 

Oo.  II;  disch.  June  21,  1805. 
Marshall  Itlyllie,  enl,  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co. 

H  ;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Henry  It.  Chapman,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1802,  37lh  Inf, 

Co.  H  ;  disch.  Feb.  7,  1803,  for  di.siib. ;  died  at 

Easthampton,  Sept.  '29,  1864. 
Charles  li.  fJlark,  enl.  Aug.  30,1802,  37th  Inf.,  Co. 

II ;  trans.  April  15,  1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
David  Fahey,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf,  Co.  II ; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Henry  Graves,  Jr.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,37th  Inf., 

Co.  H  ;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Daniel  W.  Kane,  enl.  Aug.  30,  186'2,  37th  Inf.,  Co. 

H;  died  Dec.  16,  1802,  Stafford  Court-House, 

Va.,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  was  buried  there. 
Gilbert  Sandy,  enl.  Feb.  18,  1804,  57th  Inf,  Co.  C; 

disch.  Aug.  7,  1805,  by  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment ;  ii  prisoner  at  Andersonville  nine  or  ten 

months;  a  hired  recruit;  name  given  because 

he  suffered  at  Andersonville. 
Henry  Sliattuck,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1803,  2-2d  Inf.,  Co. 

H;  killed  Juno  18,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Robert  Risk,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1801,  '24111  Inf.,  Co.  C  ; 

disch.  Sept.  6,  1864. 
Frank  Lamar,  enl.  May  13,  1804,  19th  Inf.;  unas- 

signed  recruit,  and  unaccounted  for  in  adjt.- 

geneial's  report  of  volunteers,  1808,  vol.  ii.  page 

329. 

John  O'Brien,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1802,  llth  Inf.,  Co.  H  ; 

disi  h.  July  14, 1805. 
Henry  L.  Ferry,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  lOtli  Inf.,  Co. 

I;  disch.  Nov.  14,  1802,  for  disab. ;  re-enl.  in 

31st  and  served  through  the  time  of  the  regt. 
Edwin  Fahey,  enl.  Aug.  1'2,  180'2,  1st  Cav.,  Co.  B; 

missed  in  action.  May  10,  1804;  prisoner  nine 

months  at  Andersonville. 
John  Kinloch,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1802,  1st  Cav.,  Co.  F; 

disch.  to  re-enl.,  Feb.  17,  1864;  taken  prisoner 

twice,  confined  six  months  at  Salisbury  ;  disch. 

June  17,  1865. 
Asa  D.  Strong,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1861,  1st  Cav.,  Co.  F  ; 

trans.,  Feb.  18,  1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
John  White,  enl.  July  28,  1803,  2d  H.  Art.,  Co.  A  ; 

died  of  yellow  fever,  Oct.  23, 1804,  at  Newbern, 

N.  C. 

Luther  L.  Wright,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  K;  discli.  April  30,  1803,  for  disab. 

Patrick  McNamee,  enl.  Feb.  18, 1804, 57th  Inf., Co. 
E ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 

Elmer  J.  Hardy,  enl.  March  11),  1804,  57th  Inf.,  Co. 
I ;  died  of  wounds  May  7, 1804 ;  a  recruit  from 
abroad  ;  lost  his  life  in  service  for  the  town. 

Wm.  II.  Turner  {Lyman's  History). 

Ralph  Burnett  (Lyman's  History). 

James  S.  Tencellent,  10th  Conn. 

John  Reagan,  farrier,  enl.  Co.  B,  3d  N.  Y.  Cav.; 
disch.  for  disab.  brought  on  by  severe  expos- 
ure, Sept.  30,  1802. 

Augustus  M.  Clapp,  enl.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
and  ten  months  in  Co.  K,  85th  Ohio  Cav.,  for 
three  months;  was  also  in  Co.  C,  88th  Ohio; 
was  engaged  iu  the  pursuit  of  Morgan's  guer- 
rillas and  in  guariling  rebel  prisoners;  re-eul. 
in  3d  Ohio  Cav.  He  was  in  oiui  engagement 
whore,  though  nuknown  to  him  at  the  time, 
his  oldest  brother  was  among  the  rebel  forces. 
He  died  in  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of 
typhoid  fever,  March  9,  1803. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Greene,  served  with  McClellan  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  suflered  severely  in 
the  swamps  of  Cliickiihoniiny. 

.John  G.  lleniiessy,  enl.  1,804,  0th  N.  II. 

Justin  W.  Cliapin,  belongetl  to  a  New  York  regt.; 
captured  and  confined  at  Andersonville  seven 
months. 

Thomas  Connolly,  onl.  Aug.  27,  1862,  Navy;  as- 


signed to  the  "  Monongahela,"  and  sorvcd  tin- 
der Furragnt. 

.lolin  (Jiiliin,  enl.  Aug.  27,  1802,  Navy;  assigned  to 
the  "  Tfumessee." 

John  Donovan,  enl.  Aug.  27,  1802,  Navy;  assigned 
to  the  "  Palapsco." 

Salmon  H.Lyman,  enl.  1801,  Anderson  Zouaves, 
N.  Y.,  Co.  A;  was  In  the  battle  of  Williams- 
burg; soon  after  was  taken  sick,  removed  to 
New  York,  and  died  at  Davis  Island  Hospital, 
;\ug.  25,  1802.  His  remains  were  buried  in 
Easthampton  with  military  honors,  Sept.  18, 
1802. 

Roland  S.  Williston,  sergt.,  enl.  May  '25,  1801,2(1 

Mass.,  Co.  0  ;  died  frofn  wounds  received  at 

Cedar  Mountain. 
Charles  Tencellent,  enl.  1801,  7th  Conn.;  died  of 

wounds  received  at  CHnstee,  Fla. 
Henry  Lyman,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1802;  27lh  Regt.,  Co. 

A  ;  died  Aug.  5,  1803;  remains  brought  homo 

for  burial. 

Gustavus  W.  Peabody,  enl.  10th  Regt.,  Co.  I,  June 
21,1801;  serverl  through  his  term;  wonnded 
at  Salem  Heights;  trans.  March  15,  1804,  to 
Vet.  Res.  Corps. 

Edward  H.  Graves,  enl.  lotli  Regt.,  June  21,1861 ; 
probably  served  out  his  term;  pro.  to  q.m.- 
sergt.,  Oct.,  1861. 

Rufus  Burl. 

Daniel  Gallagher,  enl.  in  9th  Conn. 

Patrick  Ryan,  enl.  in  9th  Conn. 

Alvan  W.  Clark,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1861, 1st  Wis.  Bat.  L. 
Art.;  disch.  March  10,1863. 

Charles  M.  Rensselaer,  enl.  54th  Regt.,  Co.  C ; 
wounded  in  battle;  taken  prisoner;  died  at 
Andersonville,  June  8, 1864.  The  only  colored 
man  who  enlisted  from  Easthampton  ;  he  de- 
i.ired  to  enlist  at  first,  butwas  not  allowed  to; 
joined  the  army  as  soon  as  the  government 
received  colored  men  ;  was  a  native  of  East- 
hampton. 

Michael  Fitzgerald,  enl.  1864,  82d  N.  Y. ;  wounded 
at  Deep  Bottom,  Aug.  14,  1804;  disch.  June 
15.  1805. 

Hugo  Oberempt,  enl.  June  5, 1801,  5th  Conn.  Regt.; 
taken  prisoner,  confined  a  month  at  Belle  Isle, 
exchanged,  and  had  a  long  after-service  under 
Banks,  Hooker,  and  Sherman  ;  was  wounded 
at  Peach-Tree  Creek;  disch.  June,  1805.  One 
of  "Sherman's  Bummers." 

Franklin  R.  Hoyt,  enl.  Oct.  10, 1861, 1st  Mass.  Cav., 
Co.F;  disch.  Oct.  10, 1804. 

James  H.  Newton,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862, 1st  Mass.  Ca.v., 
Co.  G  ;  was  in  the  service  about  two  years. 

Alonzo  S.  King,  enl.  fall  of  1862,  Navy;  iissigned 
to  the  *'  Henry  Hudson,"  and  served  one  year 
upon  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Wm.  A.  Bartlett,  enl.  Co.  D,  37th  Regt.,  Aug.  30, 
1862  (Westhampton);  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 
Dec.  15,  1863. 

Albert  S.  Gove,  enl.  spring  of  1861,  Anderson  Zou- 
aves, N.  Y.;  served  lull  term  ;  disch. 

Richard  Goodsell,  enl.  spring  of  1801,  Anderson 
Zouaves,  N.  Y.;  served  through;  disch. 

John  Tencellent,  enl.  in  ,55th  Mass. and  7th  Conn. 

Frank  Thornton,  enl.  in  55th  Mass. 

John  Howard,  enl.  in  55lh  Mass. 

Robert  Falo,  enl.  in  15th  Bat. 

 Morey. 

To  this  record  may  properly  be  added  the  follow- 
ing names,  not  belonging  directly  to  Easthampton, 
— three  sons  of  Joseph  Alvord,  who  removed  to 
Bement,  111.,  before  the  war : 

Joseph  C.  Alvord,  lieut.,  enl.  1861,  21st  111.;  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  30,  1862. 

Oscar  L.  Alvord,  enl.  54th  111. ;  taken  sick  in  camp 
of  typhoid  fever;  returned  home,  but  died  in 
a  few  days. 

Harrison  M.  Alvord,  enl.  73d  111.;  served  through 
thu  war. 

Henry  H.  Smith,  son  of  Rev.  Hervey  Smith,  of 
lOaslhampton  ;  in  a  printing-otTico  in  Georgia 
when  the  war  broke  out.  When  ordered  to 
leave  the  State  or  .join  the  army,  he  went  to 
North  Carolina.  Attempting  to  come  North 
at  a  later  [leriod,  he  was  captured,  robbed, 
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kept  at  Kichmonii  and  Andersonville  twenty 
months  or  more,  finally  exchanged,  and  came 
home :  n?ceived  an  appointment  in  the  provost 
marshal's  office,  New  York;  afterward  en- 
listed :  drilled  five  months  or  more ;  thrown 
from  his  horse;  injured;  discharged.  A  career 
of  patriotic  suffering. 


Gen.  George  C.  Strong.  He  passed  his  early  years 
with  his  uncle,  A.  L.  Strong,  of  Easthampton  ; 
was  educated  at  Williston  Seminary,  admitted 
to  West  Point,  and  graduated  there  with  high 
honors  in  1857,  taking  tlie  rank  of  commander 
of  the  battalion  of  cadets.  His  services  in  the 
var  which  followed  so  soon  after  his  gradu- 


ation were  of  a  long  and  distinguished  char- 
acter. Having  passed  through  many  dangers, 
been  promoted  repeatedly,  and  iiunored  with 
appointments  of  great  responsibility,  he  f'^U 
at  the  head  of  his  column  mortally  wounded 
in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Wagner,  and  died 
July  30, 1863. 


BIOGEAPHIOAL  SKETCHES. 


HOX.  EDMUND  HOUGHTON  SAWYEE, 
son  of  Ezra  Sawyer  and  Eliza  Houghton,  was  born  in  New- 
ton, Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1821.  His  father  was  born  in  Sterling, 
Mass.,  July  22,  1794,  and  his  mother  in  Lancaster,  Mass., 
May  22,  179-t.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  were  obtained 
at  the  common  schools  in  Lancaster,  where  his  boyhood  was 
passed,  and  he  subsequently  attended  the  Derby  Academy  at 
Hingham.  His  father  discovered  in  young  Sawyer  those  ele- 
ments which,  if  properly  developed,  would  result  in  rendering 
him  a  thorough  business-man,  and  in  1836  arranged  for  him  to 
enter  the  large  mercantile  establishment  of  Abraham  Holman, 
in  Bolton,  Mass.,  as  a  clerk.  Here  he  remained  five  years, 
and  rose  step  by  step  from  "  boy -of-all- work"  to  the  position 
of  chief  clerk  of  the  establishment.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
left  Bolton,  and,  after  spending  a  few  months  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  went  to  Brattleboro",  Yt.,  and  engaged  with  Wil- 
liston &  Tyler  in  the  wholesale  hardware,  drug,  and  grocery 
business,  which  he  pursued  with  success  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  when  he  was  induced  by  the  late  Samuel  Williston  to 
join  him  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  woven  elastic  rubber 
goods  in  Easthampton. 

In  18-50  the  Nashawannuck  Manufacturing  Company  was  in- 
corporated for  the  manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  §100,000,  since  increased  to  §300,000,  and  Mr.  Sawyer 
has  been  a  director,  the  treasurer,  and  general  agent  from  its 
organization  to  the  present  time.  These  positions  require  his 
attention  as  supierintendent  of  the  manufacturing  department 
in  Easthampton  and  the  selling  department,  with  a  store,  in 
New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  his  active  management  of  the  business  of 
the  Nashawannuck  Company,  he  has  been  called  to  assist 
in  various  enterprises  in  and  out  of  Easthampton,  always 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  various  positions  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  in- 
terested. He  is  director  in  the  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread 
Company;  the  Gas  Company ;  director,  president,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Company  ;  director  in 
the  Williston  Mills.  In  the  latter  company  he  was  director, 
treasurer,  and  general  agent  from  1871  to  1875.  He  was  called 
to  these  positions  by  Mr.  Williston,  who  found  that  these 
mills,  through  the  advice  and  management  of  others,  were 
rapidly  losing  money,  and  in  two  years  after  Mr.  Sawyer  as- 
sumed the  management  they  were  rescued  from  disaster  and 
placed  upon  a  .^ound  foundation. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Williston  the  will  made  Mr.  Sawyer 
one  of  the  executors,  and  being  the  only  resident  executor, 
except  Mrs.  Williston,  whose  age  prevented  her  from  active 
service,  the  labor  of  settling  this  vast  astate  of  over  §1,000,000 
devolved  niainlj-  upon  Mr.  Sawyer,  through  who.se  manage- 
ment, aided  by  the  wise  counsel  and  sympathy  of  his  other 
co-executors,  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  A. 
L.  Williston,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  the  legacies  and  debts, 
save  one,  have  been  paid,  and  a  handsome  gain  realized  on  the 
inventory  as  taken  soon  after  his  death. 

Mr.  .Sawyer  was  prominent  and  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  FiKt  National  Bank  of  Easthampton,  and  has  been-  a 
director  since  its  organization.  He  has  also  for  many  years 
been  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Northampton, 
and  president  and  trustee  of  the  Easthampton  Savings-Bank. 


He  has  been  appointed  and  elected  to,  and  now  holds,  positions 
as  follows  :  trustee  of  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital  since 
1864 ;  trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  since  1873  ; 
trustee  of  Williston  Seminary  since  1867;  and  is  now  treasuer 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  ever  manifested  a  decided  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Easthampton,  and  was  the  original  mover  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Public  Library  Association,  and  has 
contributed  more  time  and  money  to  its  maintenance  than 
any  other  one  person.  He  has  always  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  for  which  he  has  done 
so  much,  and  has  olBciated  as  justice  of  the  peace  a  long  time, 
and  notary  public  since  1864.  In  addition  to  the  various 
town  offices  held  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  he  was  elected  Eepresenta- 
tive  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1866  from  the  First 
Hampshire  District,  and  Senator  from  Hampshire  County  in 
1867  and  1868. 

Politically,  he  is  a  Eepublican,  and  has  been  since  the 
organization  of  that  party, — never,  however,  a  partisan, 
caring  more  for  the  triumph  of  right  principles  and  the  elec- 
tion of  good  men  than  for  party  or  personal  gain.  He  was 
active  during  the  Eebellion,  and  gave  largely  in  time  and 
money  toward  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  and  active  in  the  movement 
that  sent  Hon.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  now  president  of  Amherst 
College,  to  Congress. 

The  same  activity  manifests  itself  with  Mr.  Sawyer  in  re- 
ligious matters  as  in  the  management  of  his  multifarious 
secular  duties.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Payson  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  Church  since  its  organization,  and  for 
the  same  time  member  of  the  choir,  of  which,  a  portion  of  the 
time,  he  has  had  charge.  He  has  been  deacon  of  the  church  a 
number  of  years,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  etc. 
Amherst  College,  in  1878,  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  (A.M.).  His  business  relations  have  been  of 
an  extensive  character,  and  he  has  twice  visited  Europe  on 
business, — once  in  1859,  and  again  in  1861. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  been  twice  married, — first  to  Mary  A. 
Farnsworth,  of  Brattleboro',  Oct.  4,  1848.  She  died  May  8, 
1851,  leaving  one  son,  Henry  Hovey,  born  Sept.  11,  1849. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Williston  Seminary  and  Amherst  Col 
lege,  and  is  now  in  business  with  his  father,  as  secretary  of 
the  Nashawannuck  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Sawyer's 
second  marriage  occurred  May  4,  1853,  to  Sarah  J.  Hinckley, 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Their  family  consists  of  three  children, 
viz.,  William  Brewster,  born  Nov.  22,  1854;  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Williston  Seminary,  Amherst  College,  and  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School ;  Edward  H.  Hinckley,  born  Nov.  17,  1862,  is  now 
a  student  in  Williston  Seminary  ;  Mary,  born  Jan.  28,  1866, 
now  attending  the  village  school. 

Mr.  Sawyer  is  essentially  a  self-made  man,  and  his  life  has 
been  one  of  steady  and  active  devotion  to  business.  His  great 
success  has  been  the  natural  result  of  his  ability  to  examine 
and  readily  comprehend  any  subject  presented  to  him,  power 
to  decide  promptly,  and  courage  to  act  with  vigor  and  per- 
sistently  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  couditjon  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  tliere  all  the  honor  lies.'' 
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SAMUEL  "WILLISTON 
was  born  in  Kiis(liiini](ton,  .Fiino  17,  17!)5.  IIi;  wiis  tlic,  son  of 
Eov.  I'aysdii  Willisl.Dn,  oi'  E!isthanii)t()n,  wlio  wiis  IIk^  sun  ol' 
Kcv.  Noiili  VVillislon,  (if  Wost  Haven,  Conn.,  wlm  liiid  lour 
oliildren, — Iwci  sdiis,  liolli  of  whom  wen!  niiiiislcrs,  and  Uvo 
(liuif;'lit.('rs,  liolli  of  wliiini  wi'i'c^  niiiii.slers'  vviv(«.  On  liis 
liillici-'s  sidi^  was  own  cousin  to  Kev.  Jvicluird  Salter  Sttirrs, 
D.I).,  of  IJraiiitrco,  and  so  akin,  not  only  to  tlie  Willistons 
and  Storrscis,  but  to  tlio  I'uysons,  tlie  iStron^s,  tin;  301ys,  and 
the  otluir  illustrious  clcrjiynicn  whose  names  I'rof.  Park  has 
recently  woven  like  a  garland  about  the  brow  of  the  ]5rain- 
tree  pastor.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Birdseye  Williston,  was 
also  the  dnug'hter  of  a  Coniiocticut  clei'gyman,  Kev.  Nathan 
Birdsoye,  of  Stratford. 

His  parents  and  grandparents  were  all  remarkable  for  their 
longevity.  His  father  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  and 
/lis  father  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven  ;  his  mother  to  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  and  /icr  father  to  his  one  hundred  and  third 
year. 

His  father's  family  consisted  of  six  children,  five  of  whom 
arrived  at  adult  ages.  Of  his  two  brothers,  one  was  Deacon 
J.  P.  Williston,  of  Northampton,  the  reformer  and  philan- 
thropist, whose  humane  and  Christian  charities,  beginning  at 
home,  compassed  the  globe,  dropping  like  the  rain  and  distill- 
ing like  the  dew  on  the  dry  and  thirsty  hmd.  The  other. 
Deacon  N.  B.  Williston,  president  of  a  bank  in  Brattleboro', 
Vt.,  a  man  of  like  spirit  with  his  brothers,  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  family.  Of  his  two  sisters,  one  was  the 
wife  of  J.  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  and  the  mother 
of  the  distinguished  professor  of  that  name  ;  the  other  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Boston. 

Samuel,  though  the  third  child  that  was  born  to  his  parents, 
was  the  oldest  son  that  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  trials  and 
triumphs  of  his  education  and  his  early  business,  and  the  story 
of  his  marriage,  constitute  a  romance  in  real  life  of  rare  in- 
terest and  pathos.  He  began  to  go  to  school  very  young,  and 
attended  the  district  school  in  his  native  place,  summer  and 
winter,  till  he  was  ten  years  old ;  then  in  the  winter  only  till 
he  was  sixteen,  at  which  age  his  schoolinff,  as  it  was  called, — 
that  is,  his  instruction  in  the  common  school,  which  then 
scarcely  extended  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic, — ceased  altogether.  He  began  to  work  on  a  farm 
at  the  early  age  of  ten,  in  the  absence  of  his  father  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  of  three  months  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
first  work  was  done  on  the  farm,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
good  deacon  in  his  father's  church.  Deacon  Solomon  Ljmian, 
whose  memory  he  always  held  in  high  esteem  and  veneration. 
After  this  he  worked  on  a  farm  every  summer  till  he  was  six- 
teen, sometimes  on  his  father's,  sometimes  for  some  of  his 
parishioners,  and  the  last  of  these  summers  out  of  town  in 
Westhampton,  where  his  wages  were  seven  dollars  a  month. 

After  he  ceased  going  to  school,  he  studied  to  some  extent 
privately  with  his  father,  though  only  in  the  winter,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  work  in  the  summer.  He  loved  study  and 
longed  for  a  liberal  education.  But  he  saw  no  way  in  which 
he  could  obtain  the  requisite  means.  He  therefore  went  into 
a  clothier's  shop  belonging  to  a  brother-in-law  in  Rochester, 
Vt.,  where  he  labored  the  greater  part  of  two  winters,  till  he 
became  master  of  the  art  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  shop.  Meanwhile,  he  lost  no 
time,  spent  his  evenings  in  reading,  and  made  the  most  of  all 
the  means  of  self-education  within  his  reach.  His  desire  for  a 
better  education  being  thus  increased,  on  his  return  from 
Vermont,  late  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  he  entered  Westflekl 
Academy.  But  his  funds  were  exhausted  before  he  had  com- 
])leted  a  single  term,  and  he  came  home  again  to  study  with 
his  father.  Still  encouraged  by  his  teachers  and  his  parents, 
that  where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way,  and  that  some 
way  would  be  found  for  him  yet  to  go  thro\igh  college,  he  now 
began  to  study  Latin,  which  he  pursued  first  with  his  father 


and  then  with  Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  of  Southampton.  In  the 
summer  of  1K14,  learning  that  th(;re  wore  funds  at  Andov(^r 
for  th(!  aid  of  indigent  students,  and  attracted  by  the  exc'cllenco 
of  Ihi'  iiistilnlioM,  lie  went  to  Phillips  Academy,  then  under 
till'  priMci|)al  charge  of  llev.  John  Adams,  and  enjoying  the 
instructions  also  of  Mr.  Hawes,  afterward  Dr.  Hawes,  of  the 
Centre  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  excelled  in  his  studies. 
He  went  up  at  a  step  from  the  "  Epitome  of  Sacred  History," 
over  the  class  in  "  Viri  Romas,"  to  the  class  in  "  Selecta;  a  Sacris 
et  Profanis,"  and  on  examination  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  he 
was  jilaced  upon  the  foundation  as  a  charity  scholar.  Now  he 
had  reached  a  ]ioint  from  which  he  thought  he  could  see  the 
goal  of  his  ambition,  a  college  education.  Now  he  was  satis- 
lied,  and  regarded  his  fortune  as  made,  or  at  least  quite  secure. 
But  severer  trials  awaited  him.  He  had  not  been  there  a  year 
when  his  ej'esight  failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave. 
For  two  years  now,  from  the  spring  of  1815  to  that  of  1817, 
he  vibrated  between  labor  on  the  farm  and  a  clerkship  in  a 
store,  passing  the  larger  part  of  the  time  in  the  store,  but  with 
intcvvals  of  two  or  three  months  on  the  farm,  suffering  all  the 
while  from  weakness,  inflammation,  and  incessant  pain  in  the 
eyes,  till  at  length  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  being  or  doing  any- 
thing that  could  satisfy  his  ambition.  He  made  up  his  mind 
— this  is  the  way  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
it — that  he  must  be  a  farmer,  and  a  poor  man  at  that.  These 
years,  however,  were  by  no  means  lost  to  him.  In  the  store 
of  Justin  Ely,  of  West  Springfield,  and  still  more  in  the  large 
wholesale  establishment  of  Francis  Child,  of  New  York  City, 
with  whom  he  spent  a  year,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  and  forming  those  ideas  and  habits  of 
business,  which  were  afterward  to  be  of  such  essential  service 
to  him  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  Moreover,  it 
was  during  this  period,  under  the  discipline  of  repeated  dis- 
appointments and  sore  trials,  accompanied  by  the  effectual 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  began  life  anew  as  a 
Christian,  and  after  a  severe  inward  struggle,  which  began 
soon  after  leaving  Andover,  and  ended  in  submission  and  peace 
just  before  going  to  New  York,  he  consecrated  himself  publicly 
to  the  service  of  God  as  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  came 
back  to  his  father  and  proposed  to  him  to  go  into  the  farming 
business ;  the  father  to  furnish  the  fiirm  and  the  capital,  and 
the  son  to  manage  it  and  do  the  work.  The  father  reluctantl}'^ 
consented,  invested  some  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  from  fiis 
father's  estate  in  the  purchase  of  land,  taking  the  deed  of  it 
in  his  own  name,  and  then  borrowed  money  for  the  purchase 
of  more  land  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Thus  unpromis- 
ing was  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Williston's  business  life, 
without  capital,  almost  without  anything  that  he  could  call 
his  own,  and  having  run  his  father  in  debt  for  the  very  tools 
with  which  he  was  to  do  his  work.  He  continued  to  follow 
fixrming  as  his  business  four  years,  enlarging  the  farm  and 
extending  the  business,  varying  it  also  by  raising  sheep  and 
growing  fine  wool,  till  he  became,  for  that  place  and  those 
times,  quite  a  large  farmer  and  wool-grower.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  himself,  however,  only  in  the  summer.  In  the  win- 
ter he  betook  himself  to  that  unfailing  resource  of  intelligent 
and  aspiring  youth  of  both  sexes  in  Yankee  land,  teaching 
school. 

In  the  spring  of  1822  (May  27th)  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Emily  Graves,  daughter  of  Elnathan  Graves,  a  respectable 
farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Williamsburg. 

He  still  taught  one  year,  after  being  married,  in  the  central 
district  school  in  Easthampton,  thus  making  five  winters  in 
all,  besides  the  entire  year  of  his  teaching  in  Springfield. 
Meanwhile,  the  farming  business  went  on,  enlarging,  as  we 
have  said,  and  on  the  whole  prospering.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  run  in  debt  at  the  outset.    This  debt  was  still  further  in- 
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creased  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  husiness.  He  had  invested 
in  land  and  sheep  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  most  of  -tthicli 
was  borrowed  capital.  His  first  crop  of  wool  was  lost  through 
the  failure  of  the  purchaser.  Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  was  all  that  could  he  saved  for  repairing  this  loss  and 
reducing  this  burden  of  indebtedness.  Mrs.  Williston  has 
remarked  that  at  this  time  it  was  a  daily  subject  of  prayer  at 
the  domestic  altar  that  God  would  open  to  him  ways  and 
means  by  which  he  might  obtain  a  competence  for  himself 
and  family.  And  now,  at  length, — doubtless  in  answer  to 
those  very  prayers,  and  as  the  result,  too,  of  the  severe  disci- 
pline to  which  he  had  been  subjected, — the  way  was  to  be 
opened.  And  the  relief  was  to  come  through  the  wife  whom 
God  had  given  him  to  be  not  only  his  companion  and  help- 
meet in  general,  but  his  wise  counselor  and  his  good  genius 
in  that  very  thing  which  he  had  so  often  made  a  subject  of 
special  prayer.  Airs.  "Williston  had  never  felt  able  to  keep 
the  help  she  needed  in  housekeeping,  nor  to  give  what  she 
wished  in  aid  of  charitable  objects.  "While  looking  about  for 
relief  and  enlargement  in  these  particulars,  she  found  that  her 
mother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  covered  buttons  for 
her  own  family,  and  a  small  surplus  for  sale  to  others.  She 
took  up  the  business  at  once  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  The 
first  package  of  buttons  which  she  made  she  took  to  Mr. 
David  Whitney,  of  Northampton  (long  the  treasurer  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Missionary  Society),  as  a  contribution  of 
the  first-fruits  to  the  cause  of  missions ;  and  President  Hvun- 
phrey,  happening  in  about  that  time,  became  the  first  pur- 
chaser. Little  did  he  or  she  think  that  there  was  the  germ 
of  "Williston  Seminary  and  Williston  Hall,  Amherst  College. 

The  second  package  was  sent  to  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New 
York,  who  immediately  contracted  for  twenty-five  gross  at 
two  dollars  a  gross.  Fifty  dollars !  Never  in  all  their  sub- 
sequent wealth  did  they  feel  so  rich  as  when  they  received 
that  order  from  the  firm  of  Arthur  Tappan.  The  first  buttons 
Mrs.  Williston  made  with  her  own  hands.  Then  she  employed 
other  hands  to  work  for  her  in  the  house.  Next  she  began  to 
give  out  buttons  to  be  made  in  neighboring  families.  Mr. 
Williston  soon  perceived  that  here  was  a  field  of  enterprise 
wider  and  more  promising  than  farming,  and  that  instead  of 
making  her  time  and  toil  merely  subsidiary  to  his  work,  he 
might  better  make  his  minister  to  hers.  It  was  in  1826,  when 
he  was  already-  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  that  the  begin- 
ning was  made  of  this  new  undertaking.  In  1827  he  went  to 
New  York,  found  customers,  received  orders,  and  went  back 
to  extend  his  business.  Soon  he  went  in  like  manner  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  and  established  agencies  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  business 
grew  rapidh".  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  he  had  more 
than  a  thousand  families  at  work  making  buttons  for  him, 
through  all  that  circle  of  towns,  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
diameter,  of  which  Easthampton  was  the  centre.  Auxiliary  to 
the  button  business,  he  opened  a  store,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  carried  on  quite  a  large  business,  for  the  country,  in  the 
sale  of  dry  goods,  his  first  clerk  being  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mrs. 
Williston  his  first  bookkeeper. 

The  manufacture  went  on  in  this  way  by  hand,  employing 
thousand*  of  busy  and  skillful  fingers  in  a  constantly-extend- 
ing circle  of  private  families,  and  rewarding  their  industry 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  comforts  and  elegances 
of  life,  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  when  Providence  opened  the 
way  for  a  still  greater  improvement  and  enlargement.  In  one 
of  hbi  vi.siU  to  New  York,  Mr.  Williston  found  there  some 
buttons  of  English  manufacture,  made  without  thread,  with- 
out needle,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  without  fingers, — in  short, 
manifestly  made  by  machinery.  He  took  these  buttons  to  the 
Messrs.  Joel  and  Josiah  Hayden,  who  were  then  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known  as  ingenious  and  enterprising  mechanics  in 
Williamsburg,  and  proposed  to  furnish  the  capital,  sell  the 
goods,  and  divide  the  profits  equally  if  they  would  discover 


the  process,  get  up  the  machinery,  and  manufacture  the  but- 
tons. They  entered  with  characteristic  zeal  and  energy  upon 
the  experiment,  and  worked  on  patiently  with  hands  and 
brains  for  years  before  their  labors  were  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  It  was  a  full  year  before  they  could  make  a 
button.  When  they  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  they  de- 
rived great  assistance  from  a  colored  man  who  had  been  an 
employe  in  an  English  factory  and  knew  the  machinery  and 
the  process. 

The  perfecting  of  this  machinery,  and  the  successful  carry- 
ing on  of  the  manufacture,  made  the  fortunes  of  both  parties. 
It  was  the  making — it  was  at  least  the  beginning — of  Hayden- 
ville.    It  has  since  done  the  same  service  for  Easthampton. 

It  was  when  he  was  a  little  over  forty  that  Mr.  Williston 
began  to  lay  "foundations"  and  build  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  his  native  town,  and  for  the  larger  public.  In  1837 
he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  erection  of  the  house  of  wor- 
ship now  occupied  by  the  First  Church  in  Easthampton.  In 
1841  he  established  Williston  Seminary.  In  1843  he  built 
his  own  house.  Early  in  1845  he  founded  the  Williston 
professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Amherst  College. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  spent  six  months  in  traveling 
in  Europe.  In  the  winter  of  1846-47  he  founded  the  Graves 
professorship — now  the  Williston  professorship — of  Greek,  and 
one-half  of  the  Hitchcock  professorship  of  natural  theology 
and  geology  in  Amherst  College,  thus  making  in  all  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  had  already  given  for  per- 
manent foundations  in  that  institution. 

It  was  in  1847  that  he  removed  his  business  from  Hayden- 
ville  to  Easthampton. 

Mr.  Williston  has  filled  not  a  few  posts  of  honor  and  trust. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1841,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1842  and 
1843.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  an  anti-slavery 
Whig,  and  might  doubtless  have  continued  to  occupy  and 
adorn  public  life  if  he  hud  not,  after  three  years'  legislative 
service,  declined  a  re-election.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
known  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  progress  and  reform. 

While  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in  1841,  he  was  chosen 
by  that  body  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College.  For  thirty-three 
years,  and  throughout  one  entire  generation,  he  has  not  only 
been  a  member  of  the  corporation,  but  during  Ihe  larger  part 
of  these  years  a  member  also  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
and  often  of  special  committees  on  buildings  and  business 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  until  the  recent  failure 
of  his  health  he  was  from  principle  an  unfailing  attendant  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  board,  and  un- 
sparing not  only  of  his  money,  of  which  he  gave  during  his 
life  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  time  to  time 
as  it  was  wanted,  and  would  do  the  most  good,  but  also  of  his 
time,  which,  for  a  man  of  business  and  wealth,  it  is  often  far 
more  difiicult  to  give  than  money.  For  the  same  number  of 
years  he  has  been  not  only  trustee,  but  president  of  the  trustees, 
of  Williston  Seminary,  and  with  only  two  exceptions — the  one 
occasioned  by  sickness,  and  the  other  by  absence  from  the 
country — he  has  presided  in  all  the  meetings.  He  has  been 
the  acting  treasurer  also  of  the  seminary,  and  has  watched 
over  all  its  external  and  internal  aftairs  with  the  same  wise 
and  careful  personal  supervision  which  he  has  given  to  his 
business.  Appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  one  of  the 
first  trustees  of  the  State  Eeform  School,  when  that  office  was 
no  sinecure,  he  was  of  great  service  in  erecting  buildings,  im- 
proving the  farm,  and  inaugurating  the  institution.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  of  which 
he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations,  and  in  which  he  ever  felt  a 
lively  interest.  He  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  for  many 
years  as  constant  in  attendance  on  its  meetings  as  he  was  in 
contributions  to  its  funds. 

The  business  corporations,  manufacturing  companies,  banks, 
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railvviiyx,  gas  mid  wal.ci-powiir  comjjaiiics  in  Ka.st.liampt.on, 
]Mortliaiiii)l(ni,  lloly<)l<(i,  niid  (!ls(i wlicri!,  in  wiiicl)  lio  wan  a 
Icudiufi;  (H)r])()rat,or,  and  iisLially  |)rc.sid(!nt,  ai'o  too  nunioi'oiiH 
to  mention. 

Mr.  Willistou's  doniostic  lil'o  was  marked  by  great  trials  as 
well  as  great  l)li!ssings,  and  had  a  most  important  bearing  on 
liis  eluuactei'  and  liistory.  For  four  years  after  their  mar- 
riage Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williston  lived  without  children.  In 
1831  they  lost  two  children,  then  three  and  a  half  and  one 
and  a  half  years  old,  by  scarlet  fever.  In  1887  they  were 
called  to  experience  the  same  deep  affliction  again  in  the  loss, 
and  hy  the  same  disease,  of  two  children  who  had  reached  the 
age  respectively  of  five  and  a  half  and  three  and  a  half. 

With  his  high  intellectual  endowments  he  united  that  in- 
tegrity and  iidelity  to  all  his  engagements  which  alone  can 
inspire  confidence,  and  therefore  which  alone  can  insure  last- 
ing prosperity. 

Mr.  Williston  died  July,  1874. 

The  aggregate  of  his  charities  in  his  lifetime  nuist  have 
exceeded  a  million  of  dollars.  His  will  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  more. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  this  magnificent  sum  he  gave 
to  two  institutions. 


HOKATIO  GATES  KNIGPIT, 

son  of  Sylvester  and  Rachel  Lyman  Knight,  was  born  in 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  March  24,  1819.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  in  his  native  town,  where  he  was  educated  at  the 
common  and  select  schools.  In  1841  he  commenced  business 
as  a  partner  of  the  late  Samuel  Williston  in  Easthampton, 
and  continued  in  business  with  him  more  than  thirty  years. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Knight  resided  at  Easthampton,  although 
having  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York  City. 

In  political  matters  he  has  affiliated  with  the  Whig  and 
Eepublican  parties.  He  has  ever  manifested  a  decided  interest 
in  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  has  held  many  offices 
within  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  addition  to  holding 
various  town  offices,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1852-53,  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1858-59,  Massachusetts  Executive  Council  in  1868-G9,  and  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the  years  1875,  1876, 
1877,  and  1878. 

He  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  first 
nominated  President  Lincoln  at  Chicago,  and  to  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  President  Grant  the  second  time  at  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Andrew  in  1862  "  com- 
missioner to  superintend  the  drafting  of  militia;"  by  Gov. 
Washburn  in  1873  as  "Massachusetts  commissioner  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition;"  and  by  Gov.  Talbot  in  1879  as  "mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education." 

He  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Easthampton  ; 
president  of  the  National  Button  Company  of  Easthampton; 
president  of  the  India-liubber  Thread  Company  of  Easthamp- 
ton ;  president  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  ; 
director  or  trustee  of  various  other  corporations  or  institu- 
tions in  Easthampton  and  Northampton;  trustee  of  Williams 
College,  Williamstown ;  and  trustee  of  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton. 

He  was  married  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  28,  1841,  to  Mary 
Ann  Huntoori.  Their  children  have  been  as  follows  :  Alice, 
Lucy,  Mary,  Horatio  Williston,  Charles  Huntoon,  Russell 
Wright,  and  Frederick  Allen. 

During  the  rebellion  Gov.  Knight  was  very  active  in  pro- 
moting enlistment,  and  spent  much  time  and  money  in  filling 
the  quotas  of  this  section  and  aiding  soldiers'  families.  He 
has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  native 


town,  and  every  movement  looking  toward  the  welfare  of 

town,  c(juiil,y,  oi'  State  has  riiciuved  his  earnest  sapj)ort. 


E]>W1N   R.  B()SW(JRTII 

was  born  March  10,  1826,  in  Rehoboth,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 
In  the  same  town  his  grandfather,  Peleg  Boswortli,  lived 
and  died.  His  father,  Peleg  Bosworth,  a  prominent  con- 
tractor and  builder,  was  born  in  the  same  town  in  1778,  and 
died  in  1829.  His  mother  was  Susanna,  daughter  of  Chase 
Rounds,  of  Rehoboth.  Edwin  R.  was  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children,  and  passed  his  boyhood  at  home  on  the  farm,  attend- 
ing the  district  school  during  the  winter.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  in  1843,  he  left  home  and  went  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  for  two  years  he  worked,  learning  the 
business  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1845  went  to  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  one  year.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  until 
1850,  when  he  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a  carpenter 
and  builder.  During  this  period,  with  others,  he  built  the 
Baptist  church  and  the  New  London  and  Northern  Railroad 
depot.  In  1854  he  discontinued  business  in  Palmer,  and  spent 
a  portion  of  that  year  in  travel,  looking  over  the  West,  with  the 
intention  of  finding  a  suitable  place  for  his  business.  Failing 
in  this,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1855  was  in  Amherst  superintending  the  erection  of  the  fine 
Appleton  Cabinet  building,  and  at  that  time  the  elegant  resi- 
dence of  Prof.  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst  College.  In  1855  he 
removed  to  Easthampton,  where  he  still  resides,  and  has  wit- 
nessed the  remarkable  growth  of  that  town.  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  this  had  just  begun,  and  he  was  soon  recognized 
as  an  honest  and  thorough  builder.  Important  contracts  were 
given  him,  and  from  that  day  he  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  building  interests  of  this  and  other  towns ; 
was  superintendent,  builder,  and  assistant  architect  of  the 
town-hall  of  Easthampton;  builder  of  the  Methodist  church, 
the  gymnasium,  and  North  Hall  of  Williston  Seminary ;  archi- 
tect and  builder  of  the  First  National  Bank  building,  the  high- 
school  building,  many  of  the  large  mills,  business  blocks, 
and  private  residences,  among  which  are  the  residences  of  E. 
T.  Sawyer,  E.  H.  Gale,  H.  L.  Clark,  J.  E.  Clark,  and  F.  J. 
Gould  ;  also  built  the  fine  residence,  on  Park  Street,  of  Hon.  E. 
H.  Sawyer.  In  Northampton  he  built  the  First  National  Bank 
building  and  the  residence  of  William  B.  Hale,  its  president. 

To  his  original  business  as  architect,  builder,  and  dealer  in 
lumber  he  has  added  civil  engineering,  and  from  1873  to 
1876,  while  still  conducting  his  business  in  Easthampton,  was 
connected  with  C.  W.  Richards  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Bosworth  married.  May  20,  1849,  Hannah  E.,  daughter 
of  Nathan  Barron,  of  Lyndon,  Vt.  By  this  union  he  has 
had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living, — Frank  E.,  born 
Aug.  4,  1853,  in  Palmer,  and  Susie  B.,  born  April  6,  1866, 
in  Easthampton.  His  son,  Frank  E.,  is  now  on  the  editorial 
stafi'  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Bosworth  is  a  self-made  man.  Prompt  and  ener- 
getic in  all  contracts  intrusted  to  him,  he  has  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  contractor  and  builder  second  to  none  in  this  sec- 
tion. Although  his  business  affairs  have  been  of  an  onerous 
nature,  he  has  found  time  to  assist  in  all  measui-es  tending  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Easthampton,  and  is  at 
present  a  selectman,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  director  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Easthampton,  and  a  trustee  and  member  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  savings-bank.  His  political  sen- 
timents are  Republican,  and  he  has  always  acted  with  that 
party. 


WILLIAM 


N.  CLAPP. 


William  X.  Clapp  is  the  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of 
Roger  Clapp.  who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1630,  settling 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.  There  he  married  Miss  Joanna  Ford,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ford,  of  Dorchester,  England,  who,  with  her  parents,  came 
oyer  in  the  same  ship  with  himself. 

Roger  Clapp  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  in  August,  1665, 
captain  of  the  Castle  (the  principal  fortress  in  the  province),  which 
position  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and  was  universally  respecteil  and 
honored.  He  also  held  various  other  offices,  both  civil  and  militar}'. 
In  16S6  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1691,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  died  in  1695,  in  her  seventy-eighth 
year.  By  this  union  there  were  fourteen  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Preserved,  born  Nov.  23,  1648,  who  married  Sarah  Newberry,  of  Wind- 
sor, and  settled  in  Northampton.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  town,  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court,  and  ruling  elder  in  the  church,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  received  from  an  Indian. 
He  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom,  Roger,  was  the  father  of  Maj. 
Jonathan,  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  of  Easthampton,  who  removed  to 
that  town  about  1730.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  was  very 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  He  had  three  sons  and 
eight  daughters.  The  youngest  son.  Quartermaster  Benjamin  Clapp, 
was  bom  in  173S,  and  married  Phebe  Boynton.  of  Coventry,  Conn. 


He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  died  in  1815,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  His  wife  died  in  December,  1847,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-seven  years.  She  retained  her  activity,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  till  the  last  year  of  her  life.  There  were  born  to 
them  fifteen  children.  The  eighth  was  Solomon,  the  father  of  Wil- 
liam N.  Clapp,  who  was  born  in  Easthampton,  Sept.  2,  1782,  and 
died  Nov.  25,  1827.  He  was  a  fanner,  and  lived  on  the  place  occu- 
pied by  his  father.  He  married  Paulina  Avery,  daughter  of  Abner 
Avery,  of  Northampton,  who  was  a  native  of  Wallingford,  Conn. ;  was 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  removed 
to  Northampton  in  middle  life;  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  and 
removed  to  Easthampton,  living  the  last  years  of  his  life  with  a  son, 
and  died  in  1836,  aged  eighty-eight. 

There  were  ten  children  by  this  marriage,  of  whom  William  N. 
Clapp  is  the  second  son.  He  was  born  in  Easthampton,  Nov.  3,  1810. 

Mr.  Clapp  spent  his  boyhood  at  home,  receiving  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  attending  one  term  at  the  Hopkins  Academy, 
in  Hadley,  Mass.  In  his  seventeenth  year  his  father  apprenticed  him 
to  a  jeweler  and  watch-maker,  in  which  position  he  remained  but  a 
few  months,  when  he  returned  home  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  father. 

In  the  winter  of  1829,  beginning  in  December,  Mr.  Clapp  taught 
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a  district  school  in  South  Amherst,  Ma.ss.,  and  again,  in  1830,  in  West- 
hampton,  Mass.,  and,  in  1831,  in  Grafton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  He 
then  chose  the  calling  of  a  farmer,  which  he  has  steadily  and  succcss- 
fally  followed  to  thislime,  1879. 

Mr.  Clapp  is  a  member  of  the  Payson  Congregational  Church  of 
Easthampton.  He  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  is  warmly  interested  in  all  educational  matters. 

Politically  he  was  first  a  Whig,  afterward  a  Republican,  and  at 
present  is  independent,  supporting  such  men  and  measures  as  best 
meet  his  views.  He  is  not  an  office-seeker,  and  is  represented  by 
those  who  know  him  well  as  being  an  inveterate  hater  of  rings  or 
combinations,  and  as  having  the  courage  to  support  such  measures 
as  he  deems  for  the  best  good  of  the  community  ;  advocating  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  and  being  a  positive  man,  he  adheres  somewhat 
tenaciously  to  this  line,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  his  popularity, 
bat  is  ever  deferential  and  courteous. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  held  various  offices.  Was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
twenty-one  years,  de-;lining  a  renewal  of  his  commission  ;  was  col- 
lect/jr  and  treasurer  of  the  town  from  1839  to  1854.  He  was  col- 
lector and  treasurer  of  the  first  parish  from  1839  to  1853,  ceasing  to 
act  in  that  capacity  upon  the  formation  of  the  Payson  Society.  Is 
a  trustee  of  the  Easthampton  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Clapp  ha*!  been  married  three  times.    Hia  first  wife  was  Try- 


phena  Janes,  second  daughter  of  Parsons  Janes,  of  Easthampton. 
Her  grandfather  was  Jonathan  Janes,  a  soldier  in  the  French-and- 
Indian  wars,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Louisburg,  July  26, 
1758.  Mrs.  Clapp  died  July  29,  1847.  Their  children  were  foiir  in 
number:  Sarah  Eugenia,  was  educated  at  Williston  and  South  Had- 
ley Seminaries,  and  for  ten  years  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  "William  Edgar,  served 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  52d  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  has  a  good 
army  record.  Solomon  Parsons,  was  a  farmer,  and  died  in  1872, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  children.  Eliza  Tryphena,  became  the 
wife  of  George  W.  Guilford,  and  died  Feb.  18,  1879,  leaving  one 
daughter. 

Mr.  Clapp  married  (second)  Emily  Janes,  sister  of  his  first  wife, 
Jan.  4,  1848.  There  were  by  this  union  two  children, — Emily  Maria 
and  Harriet  Ellen, — both  of  whom  are  at  present  attending  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Mrs.  Clapp  died  Nov.  8, 
1861. 

His  present  wife  was  Prudence  T.  Wait,  daughter  of  Charles  Wait, 
of  Easthampton,  and  formerly  of  Williamsburg,  whom  he  married 
Oct.  1,  1862.  Her  grandfather  was  Joseph  Wait,  of  Williamsburg, 
Mass.,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  By  this  marriage  there  have  been 
born  to  them  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  dead. 


JOSKl'IT  W.  WTNSLOW,  M.D. 


Tliis  {i;eMtleinan  is  of  Piiritiin  dcscoiit,  and  tnuics 
liis  ancestry  far  batik  into  Eii}»;laiHl  to  lOdwanl 
Winslow,  of  Droitwicli,  Eiif^land.  From  an  old 
record  the  writer  finds  the  following  ancestral  line: 
"  Kenelin,  a  younger  brother  of  Gov.  Kdward  Wins- 
low,  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  the  ship 
'  Fortune/  in  1621,  was  his  first  American  ancestor. 
2d,  Lieut.  Job.  3d,  Dr.  Richard  W.  4th,  Capt. 
Hezckiah  W.  5th,  Ezra  Winslow,  married  the 
sister  of  Alden  Spooner,  printer  of  the  first  news- 
paper in  Vermont.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, and  strictly  religious.     He  was  a  staunch 


royalist,  h(;nce  the  name  of  George  Rex,  his  son," 
father  ol"  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Winslow. 

Joseph  W.  Winslow,  son  of  George  Rex  Winslow 
and  Lucy  Clark  Winslow,  was  born  in  Barnard,  Vt., 
March  8,  1820.  Here  he  remained  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  attending  the  village  school  and  the 
high  school  at  Rochester,  Vt.  His  father,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  removed  to  Ware,  Mass.,  whither 
young  Winslow  subsequently  followed,  and  attended 
the  high  school  at  that  place. 

He  decided  upon  the  medical  profession  as  his 
life-work,  and  spent  four  years  in  the  study  of  medi- 


cine,  principally  under  the  preceptorship  of  Prof. 
Gilman  Kimball,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  last  being 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  for  him;  and  at  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea;  and  in 
1845  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College 
with  honor.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession at  Enfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about 
twelve  years,  and  then  removed  to  Easthampton, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  active  practice. 

He  was  coroner  in  Easthampton  when  the  office 
was  abolished,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  by 
the  governor  medical  examiner  for  Hampshire  Co. 

May  13,  1857,  he  united  in  marriage  with  Emily 
B.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jared  Bement,  and  adopted 


daughter  of  her  uncle,  Edward  Smith,  of  Enfield. 
They  have  two  children, — Susie  E.  and  Edward  S. 

Dr.  Daniel  Thompson,  of  Northampton,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Winslow,  says :  "  He  is  considered  by  his 
professional  brethren  as  a  true  man,  whose  integrity 
could  not  be  questioned.  Professionally,  he  is  of 
quick  perception,  sound  judgment,  and  has  more  than 
ordinary  attainments  in  both  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  his  professional  application  of  means 
to  ends  have  uniformly  been  judicious." 

Dr.  Winslow  enjoys  the  confidence  of  liis  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  has  a  large  and 
remunerative  practice.  Politically  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  religiously  a  Congregational  Trinitarian. 


WESTHAMPTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

"Westhamptox  lies  principally  west  of  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, and  centrally  distant  from  the  court-house  about 
seven  miles.  Its  figure  is  more  regular  than  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  county,  the  outlines  forming  a  slightly  oblique 
parallelogram.  It  is  hounded  north  by  Chesterfield  and  Wil- 
liamsburg, east  by  Northampton  and  Easthampton,  south 
by  Southampton,  west  by  Huntington  and  Chesterfield.  The 
farm  acreage  reported  in  the  census  of  1875  is  15,817  acres, 
or  nearly  twenty-five  square  miles.  The  town  is  a  part  of  the 
original  Northampton  tract,  and  the  title  is  traced  back  to  the 
treaty  conveying  the  land  from  the  Indians  to  the  first  propri- 
etors. The  following  vote  upon  the  records  of  Northampton 
appears  to  indicate  an  early  division  of  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  "Westhampton  among  the  proprietors  their  heirs,  or 
assigns  : 

"Jan.  20,  1714,  voted  to  throw  up  three  miles  of  the  west 
end  of  the  westwardly  division  of  commons,  and  to  lay  said 
three  miles  into  two  ranges ;  and  each  proprietor  shall  draw 
again  for  the  said  three  miles,  and  to  draw  by  the  same  rule  as 
before,  except  some  persons  who  were  left  out,  who  are  then 
to  have  a  draught.'' 

This  tract  was  known  as  Long  Division.  This  was  nearly 
fifty  years  before  there  was  any  attempt  at  settlement.  The 
Northampton  records  are  lost  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
covering  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Long  Division. 

Many  facts  of  interest  were  doubtless  recorded  at  that  time 
which  are  not  now  obtainable. 

>-ATrKAL  FEATURES. 

The  town  is  drained  to  the  southeast  in  a  general  sense, 
and  mostly  by  tributaries  that  unite  to  form  the  north  branch 
of  the  Manhan  Eiver.  These  are  Turkey  Brook,  Sodom 
Brook,  and  other  streams.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town,  however,  are  found  some  small  rivulets  that,  with 
others  flowing  from  Huntington,  form  the  south  branch  of 
the  Manhan.  In  the  northeast  there  are  also  found  the 
head-waters  of  Koberts  Meadow  Brook,  a  stream  that  finally 
unites  with  Mill  River  at  Leeds,  in  the  town  of  Northampton. 

The  east  branch  of  the  Westfield  River  touches  the  north- 
west comer  of  Westhampton.  In  the  north  part  of  West- 
hampton,  then,  these  three  river-systems — the  Manhan,  the 
Westfield,  and  the  Mill  River — have  some  of  their  sources 
very  near  each  other,  the  high  hills  along  the  Chesterfield 
line  forming  the  water-shed  of  the  three  valleys.  West- 
hampton  may  fairly  be  called  a  mountainous  town.  There 
are  several  distinct  elevations  with  special  names.  Along  the 
western  side  are  Canada  Hill,  Spruce  Hill,  Gob  Hill,  Break- 
neck Mountain,  and  Red-Oak  Hill.  In  the  centre,  north  of 
the  village,  is  Tob  Hill.  Southeast  of  the  reservoir  is  the 
eminence  known  as  Hanging  Mountain,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  town  is  Turkey  Hill.  The  names  of  two 
of  these  are  evidently  derived  from  the  timber  upon  them,  and 
a  third  from  the  number  of  wild  turkeys  found  there  origi- 
nally, and  even  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living  in 
town. 

There  is  a  story  that  some  cattle  were  once  killed  by  falling 
over  a  precipice  on  the  hill  known  as  Breakneck.  The  names 
of  the  others  are  more  obscure,  though  vague  tradition  assigns 
Tob  and  Gob  to  certain  reminiscences  of  Indian  location. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  territory  now  included  in  the  town  of  Westhampton, 
though  onlj'  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  though  it  was  an  actual  part  of  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton, remained  unsettled  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  settlements  at  Northampton, 
Hatfield,  and  Hadley.  Early  pioneers  pushed  out  into  East- 
hampton and  Southampton  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years  before 
any  one  ventured  to  seek  a  home  amid  the  hills  of  the  Long 
Division.  Chesterfield,  to  the  northwest,  was  in  vigorous 
progress  of  settlement  for  several  years  earlier  than  West- 
hampton. Perhaps  Huntington  and  Williamsburg  did  not 
much  antedate  Westhampton,  yet  practicallj^  the  latter  was 
the  latest  settled  of  any  of  these  towns.  The  commencement 
of  its  history  is  nearer  to  the  people  of  the  present  generation 
than  any  other  in  this  section,  and  therefore  it  is  better  j)re- 
served. 

To  the  care  with  which  the  town  records  and  those  of  the 
church  were  written  up,  and  to  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  the  well-known  historian,  Sylvester  Judd,  are  the  people 
of  this  town  greatly  indebted,  both  for  the  fullness  and  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  annals,  offering  as  they  do  to  the  writer 
of  the  present  day  a  wealth  of  material  difficult  to  select  from, 
on  account  of  the  worth  of  the  whole,  and  difiicult  to  com- 
press into  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter  in  a  work  devoted  to 
the  three  valley-counties. 

Erom  the  historical  address  of  C.  Parkman  Judd,  delivered 
at  the  Westhampton  reunion,  Sept.  5,  1866,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing passages  as  the  best  summary  statements  of  early  set- 
tlement : 

"  The  first  settlement  in  Westhampton  was  made  in  tlie  southwesterly  part  of 
the  town,  near  the  present  highway  which  runs  from  Kingsley's  mill  by  Nor- 
ton's tavern  to  Norwich.  Before  the  town  of  Norwich  was  incorporated,  in  1773, 
tliat  town,  with  Chester,  was  called  Murrayfield,  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Murray, 
of  Rutland  ;  and  that  part  of  Murrayfield  which  joined  Northampton  was  called 
Shirkshire  and  New  Plantation. 

"  People  had  moved  into  Murrayfield  in  1760,  and  Northampton  wished  to  open 
some  communication  with  the  new  plantation.  For  this  pui-pose,  in  17C2,  the 
town  of  Northamjiton  laid  out  a  road  to  the  boundary-line  between  Northamp- 
ton and  Murrayfield  or  Shirkshire,  and  this  was  called  the  Shirkshire  road.  This 
road  probably  followed  the  old  road  from  Northampton  village  by  Park  Hill  and 
King's  saw-mill  on  the  Manhan  or  King's  River  to  the  present  line  of  Westhamp- 
ton, and  thence  through  Westhampton,  on  to  Murrayfield,  substantially  where 
the  present  road  goes  from  Strong  Kingsley's  mill-site  to  the  boundary  of  Hun- 
tington. But  this  road  was  simply  a  line  run  in  the  smoothest  places  through 
the  woods,  whose  direction  was  indicated  by  some  blaze-marks  upon  the  trees.  It 
was  laid  out  very  wide  bo  that  travelers  on  horseback  could  wind  their  way,  dodg- 
ing the  rocks  and  trees. 

"It  was  some  time  after  this  before  the  road  became  well  trodden  into  a  mere 
horse-path.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  term  road.  Indeed,  the  great  route 
to  the  West  through  Blandford,  which  had  been  used  more  than  sixty  years,  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  so  bad  and  rough  that  it  is  said  to  have  taken  20 
yoke  of  oxen  and  80  men  to  convey  a  mortar  over  the  hills  to  the  encampment 
at  West  Point. 

"  Abner  Smith  was  the  person  who  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Westhampton.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Connecticut  t<>  Chester  or  Murrayfield,  where  he  remained  a  short  time, 
and  removed  from  thence  to  Westhamptt)n  in  1762.  It  is  certain  that  a  poll-tax 
was  levied  upon  him  for  the  first  time  that  year.  He  first  cleared  up  some  land 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  Deacon  Enoch  Lyman  used  to  live.  Here  he  built  a 
log  house,  supposed  to  be  just  over  the  brook  where  the  blacksmith-shop  after- 
ward sfajod.  Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Manhan  the  first  settlement  began  ; 
here  the  first  opening  was  ma<li)  in  the  wilderness.  He  remained  here  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  built  a  log  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  Shirkshire  road,  and 
sold  the  place  to  Jonathan  Fisher  in  1770.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fisher 
place.   The  second  settler  was  Ebenezer  French,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come 
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fniiii  Hoiilliamptoii  8nmo  tlmn  In  ITOIt.  Iln  wiw  rjiiic'di  iioil  in  Kiiin'H  Haw-niill, 
anil  llnnlly  liociiino  tliii  owner  of  twi)-tliirilH  nf  it. 

"TliiH  mill  liniiiKlit  liini  ti)  llic  wililn  of  W(!»llmniiiti>n,  wlioift  Iwi  Bi'loc'tnd  a 
Hpot  t'oi'  IiIh  lml)itntl(>n  iih  neai'  Ui  liiH  mill  ilh  he  could  MihI  on  tiKwSliirkHliire  roail. 
Ho  nnulo  a  clearinjj;  and  l)nilt  a  lo|^  Iiouho  very  near  tiMi  olil  tavei-n-Htaml  of  Land- 
lord Wriglit,  rocrently  oecupiiid  liy  Martin  Wri(j;lit.  Itotli  Sniitli  and  li'reneli  wero 
taxed  liy  tlio  town  of  Noi  tlinnipton  in  17(i;i  and  17()4.  In  tlie  latter  year  Hniitli 
wax  taxiMl  for  7  aereH  of  land,  2  liorHeH,  T  yoke  of  oxen,  2  cowh,  and  II  1ii)(;h.  French 
wiui  taxed  for  20  acrcH  of  land,  1  horse,  1  yoke  of  oxen,  1  cow,  and  1  hog.  Tlio 
two  fjunilies  in  all  nuniliorod  10  iinrHonB, — lOin  Smith's  family,  and  9  in  French'n. 

It:  tt;  *  ilJ  si;  H;  *  *  * 

"  In  17G5  the  names  of  Smith  and  I'^  ench  still  apt»nar  npon  the  tax-roll,  and 
no  othora. 

"In  17GC,  Abnor  Smith's  name  alone  appears  for  that  portion  of  Northampton 
within  the  present  limits  of  Wosthampton.  French  had  sidd  ont  and  Icl't.  Before 
the  preparation  of  the  tax-roll  of  1707  two  other  settlers  had  come  in,  maliing, 
with  Smitli,  three.  Timothy  I'omoroy  camo  from  Sonthampton,  and  purchased 
tlio  place  begun  by  French.  He  soon  opened  a  tavern,  which  was  greatly  patron- 
ized by  the  hands  working  at  the  lead  mine.  Old  Nathaniel  Strting,  of  North- 
ampton, owned  a  largo  tract  of  land  sitnated  between  the  Shirkshire  road  and 
the  northerly  line  of  Soiithampton,  and  embracing  the  spot  occnpied  in  later 
years  by  Wm.  J.  Lyman.  Tliis  land  had  a  great  orchard  of  sugar-maples  upon 
it,  and  his  boys  came  ont  here  to  make  sugar  in  the  spring.  In  this  way  the 
land  was  explored,  and  his  grandson,  Noali  Strong,  .Jr.,  was  induced  to  commence 
a  plantation  near  the  orchard.  In  17G7  he  put  up  a  house  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Southampton  road,  and  about  half-way  between  the  residence,  in  later 
yeai-s,  of  Wm.  J.  Lyman  and  the  Huntington  load.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  two  children,  and  late  in  the  fall  a  third  child,  Lemuel,  was  born,  and 
that  w;is  the  first  birth  in  the  town  of  Westhanipton. 

*****  *  ***** 

"In  1765,  Samuel  Kingsley, of  Southampton,  deeded  to  his  son  Samuel  40 
acres,  and  to  his  son  Joseph  Kingsley  50  acres,  in  Long  Division,  on  Shirkshire 
road.  In  1768,  William  Bartlett  moved  his  family  into  town,  and  settled  upon 
the  same  spot,  or  near  the  residence  of  Jared  Bartlett,  and  in  the  same  year 
Samuel  Kingsley,  Jr.,  began  to  build  on  the  south  side  of  the  Norwich  road,  very 
near  the  house  where  he  lived  for  so  many  years. 

"  Martin  Clark  and  John  Smith  moved  into  town  in  1769.  Clark  first  built 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Norwich  road,  nearly  opposite  the  new  house  of  Mr. 
Ludden.  Soon  after  this  he  built  another  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
and  lived  there  until  his  death. 

"John  Smith  Wiis  a  brother  of  the  first  pioneer.  Aimer." 

Ten  more  persons  settled  in  town  in  1770,  so  that  at  this 
time  there  were  about  sixteen  families  in  town.  And  by  this 
time  tlie  small  openings  in  the  forest  were  found  at  various 
points  throughout  Long  Division, — they  were  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  old  "  Shirkshire"  road. 

By  referring  to  the  Iforthampton  tax-list  of  1771  and  look- 
ing for  the  names  in  the  Long  Division,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  21 ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  statistics  then 
given.  There  were  eir/ht  houses :  probably  this  includes  only  the 
frame  houses.  There  were  13  horses  over  three  years  old,  10^ 
yoke  of  oxen,  1(5  swine,  20  sheep  over  one  year  old.  There 
were  acres  in  mowing,  40<}  acres  tillage,  and  28J  acres 
pasturing.  The  whole  valuation  was  £259  18.s-.  Wm.  Bart- 
lett seems  to  have  been  the  millionaire,  having  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  valuation, — £62  14s. 

In  1772  there  were  only  five  names  more  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  The  stock  and  the  valuation  were  only  slightly 
increased.  The  six  largest  tax-payers  were  the  following,  in 
the  order  named  :  William  Bartlett,  Martin  Clark,  Samuel 
Kingsley,  Timothy  Pomeroy,  John  Smith,  and  Noah  Strong, 
Jr.    Two  persons  were  rated  as  having  one-third  of  a  barn  each. 

A  great  amount  of  attention  was  given  about  this  time  to 
the  mines.  They  had  been  thought  to  be  of  considerable 
value  a  hundred  years  before,  as  shown  in  the  records  given 
elsewhere.  About  ten  years  before  the  Kevolutionary  war, 
the  well-known  Ethan  Allen  and  a  few  other  persons  came  to 
the  mines,  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  and 
began  an  excavation  for  lead. 

After  sinking  some  thousands  of  dollars  rather  deeper, 
probably,  than  they  sunk  the  shaft,  they  sold  out  to  William 
Bowdoin,  brother  of  Gov.  Bowdoin,  and  others.  These  took 
hold  of  the  work  in  great  earnest,  and  employed  many  hands. 
They  were  led  on  by  the  common  opinion  that  there  was  sil- 
ver as  well  as  lead  in  the  mine.  They  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  (iO  or  70  feet  into  the  rock,  and  to  remove  the  water  which 
flowed  into  the  pit  they  put  in  a  pump,  which  was  kept  in 
motion  by  a  stream  of  water  brought  more  than  two  miles, 


IVdin  Sodom  Brook,  in  the  soutiici'ly  pari,  of  W<!s1hainptoti. 
l^'roin  tliis  brook  the  water  was  carried  into  a  swamp  a  little 
Koulli  of  the  former  residence  of  Sylvester  Judd,  Sr.  It  then 
followed  the  course  of  a  small  str<!am  which  issued  from  the 
easterly  part  of  this  swamp,  and  then  a  trench  more  than  a 
mile  long  was  dug  to  the  mine.  This  trench  could  be  seen  in 
some  jilaces  down  to  a  late  period  of  time,  and  probably  some 
(  r  ai  l  s  of  it,  may  be  yet  seen.  This  mining  excitement  along 
(he  south  line  of  the  town  no  doubt  had  some  effect  in  in- 
ducing early  settlement. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ethan  Allen  was  somewhat  rough 
and  profane.  He  is  said  to  have  neither  feared  God  nor  re- 
garded man.  He  was  met  at  the  mine  on  one  occasion  by 
Kev.  Jonathan  Judd,  who  took  occasion  to  gently  rebuke 
Allen  for  his  profanity.  The  latter  put  in  a  plea  of  defense 
on  the  ground  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in  general ; 
but  the  minister's  words  had  an  effect  upon  him,  and  he  was 
not  heard  to  swear  for  several  days  afterward. 

The  population  increased  rapidly  during  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The  land  was  cheap, 
the  soil  was  productive,  yielded  fair  returns  for  labor,  and 
settlers  found  it  better  than  they  had  expected.  The  people 
worked  upon  the  roads.  Different  parts  of  the  town  began 
to  have  easy  communication  with  each  other. 

Eleven  years  before  incorporation,  the  town  of  Northampton 
voted  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Manhan  at  King's  saw-mill, 
and  in  the  next  year,  1768,  voted  to  build  a  bridge  over  Sodom 
Brook.  The  latter  was  the  first  bridge  built  in  Westhampton. 
The  streams  were  forded  previous  to  that  date. 

In  1771  it  was  voted  to  build  a  bridge  beyond  Samuel  Kings- 
ley's. 

Thus  little  by  little  the  earh'  steps  of  settlement  took  place. 
Small  neighborhoods  gradually  increased. 

Meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Occa- 
sionally a  school  was  opened  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  "Long  Division"  began  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
settled  community. 

"  When  Abner  Smith  came  into  town  in  1762,  this  p«irt  of  Northampton  was  a 
wilderness,  covered  with  an  unbroken  forest.  In  every  direction  were  woods, 
underbrush,  and  mountain  elevations.  No  habitation  was  to  be  seen;  no  pioneer 
had  put  up  his  log  abode  ;  the  woodman's  axe  wjis  not  heard,  and  the  entire  re- 
gion was  iis  silent  as  the  grave,  save  when  interrupted  by  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  or  the  gambol  of  wild  animals. 

"  Even  as  late  as  1800,  one  standing  upon  the  top  of  Tob  or  Mineral  Hill,  or 
the  hill  near  Norton's  old  tavern,  which  at  this  day  open  to  the  eye  such  beau- 
tiful prospects  and  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness,  looked  down  upon  hardly  a 
mark  of  civilization  save  the  curling  smoke  above  the  tall  trees  rising  from  the 
scattered  habitations.  And  there  were  just  the  same  wildness  and  boundless 
forests  stretching  over  the  northerly  portion  of  the  town.  Old  Mrs.  Sybil  Bridg- 
man,  wife  of  Elisha  Bridgman,  said  she  could  see  nothing  but  woods  and  forests 
from  her  husliand's  house,  on  Hanging  Mountain,  in  1786." 

Besides,  Long  Division  was  the  despised  part  of  the  old 
plantation  laid  out  in  1654  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
Kiver.  It  had  no  meadows  stretching  far  and  wide  ocean-like ; 
it  had  no  interval  land  resting  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains 
and  treasuring  up  the  riches  of  untold  ages  ;  and  it  had  no 
rivers  to  open  up  a  highway  for  enterprise  and  adventure. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  Northampton  meadow 
was  the  only  land  which  had  more  than  a  nominal  value ; 
other  land  was  not  prized,  nor  had  it  any  temptation  to  the 
pioneer. 

The  early  settlers  were  men  of  small  means,  but  they  were 
industrious,  stout-hearted,  and  willing  to  meet  dangers  and 
difficulties. 

They  were  the  genuine  working  men  and  women.  There 
were  no  ten  hours'  men  in  those  days.  They  toiled  through 
fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen,  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  picture  of  the  early  dress  and  the 
home-life  of  the  pioneers  of  these  hill  towns  than  the  following, 
written  of  Westhampton,  but  ajiplicable  to  nianj'  others  : 

"  Theii"  dress  was  strong  but  simple.  Pantaloons  wero  not  known  in  this  pai't 
of  the  State  ninety  years  ago.   The  men,  both  old  and  young,  wore  cliockerod 
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shirtss  and  a  sort-of  brown  tow  or  woolen  trousei'S,  or  short  breeclies,  known  then 
as  •  kilts'  or  'skilts.'  These  only  reached  just  below  the  knees,  genevally  loose 
and  open  at  the  Ixittom,  but  sometimes  fastened  with  a  buckle.  They  had  no 
braces  or  gallows,  but  were  buttoned  tight  around  the  hips  in  sailor  fsishiun. 
Boots  were  rarely  seen:  they  wore  shoes  and  leggius  over  their  legs  in  winter; 
but  all  the  summer  and  foil  work  was  done  at  home  and  in  the  meadows  by 
them  larelegged  and  liai  efooted.  The  head  was  covered  with  a  cap  made  of  the 
skin  of  some  wild  animal,  and  if  perchance  any  of  the  men  were  able  to  wear  a 
felt  hat,  it  Wi\s  kept  for  Sunday-go-to-meeting,  and  lasted  a  lifetime. 

'■  Their  diet  was  simple,  but  it  w-as  hearty,  and  cont;uned  the  very  marrow  of 
life.  Seventy  years  ago  bread  and  milk  were  the  common  food  of  Sew  England 
children  for  breakfast  and  supper,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  they 
made  their  supper  and  breakfast  of  hasty-pudding  and  milk;  but  at  times  in 
the  winter,  when  milk  was  scaree,  a  little  water  and  apple-mohisses  were  put 
into  a  dish  of  cider  and  the  whole  warmed,  then  toasted  bread  was  crumbed  into 
it,  and  this  mixture  of  bread  and  cider  constituted  the  meal, — and  down  to  the 
nineteenth  centurv"  the  adults  and  children  made  their  morning  and  their  even- 
ing meals  of  this  same  bread  and  milk  or  bread  and  cider. 

"  This  was  good  eating.  The  Indian-bread  of  our  foremotliers  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  tasteless  sTdff  which  goes  by  that  name  to-day,  and  it  was  far  more 
uutritioas  and  wholesome  than  the  sour,  soggy  bread,  streaked  with  sala'ratus, 
which  is  brought  upon  the  table  by  our  domestics. 

"  The  dinner  was  then  the  great  meal,  as  it  is  now.  The  children  then  were 
allowed  to  come  to  the  table.  The  dinner  consisted  of  corned  beef  and  pork, — 
boiled  often  with  potatoes,  ttirnips,  and  cabbage,  commonly  called  '  pot-luck ;'  to 
this  was  added,  once  a  week,  a  l>oiled  Indian-pudding ;  and  during  the  most 
laborious  seasons  of  the  year  they  made  their  suppei-s  of  this  pot-luck,  brought 
on  to  the  table  in  the  shape  of  cold  victuals.  Thej'  had  no  butcher-carts. 
■Water  or  cider  was  the  common  drink,  save  on  Sundays  or  festive  occasions,  and 
rarely  on  washing-days,  when  a  little  bohea  tea  was  steeped  and  resteeped  as 
long  as  it  wonld  color  or  give  any  taste  to  the  water.  At  a  much  later  day  cider- 
brandy  or  pupelo  came  into  use. 

"  But  the  grandmothers, — and  their  loving  daughters  too, — they  contributed 
too  largely  to  the  success  of  the  young  town  to  be  forgotten.  They  bore  their  full 
share  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  They  were  the  spinners,  the 
weavers,  tailors,  nurses,  and  doctors  of  the  town.  They  were  the  dairy-maids  and 
cooks,  as  well  as  the  friends,  sweethearts,  and  housewives  of  the  fathei-s. 

"They  were  really  the  helps  meet  for  their  husbands.  They  were  always  at 
work.  The  morning  began  with  work,  work,  work,  kept  on  all  through  the 
day,  and  late  into  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  pitch-pine  fagot.  They  brought 
up  the  cows  from  the  pasture  and  milked  them ;  they  fed  the  calves,  nureed  the 
sickly  lambs,  fed  the  pigs,  raised  the  chickens  and  the  goslings,  and  took  care  of 
the  garden.  These,  however,  were  the  daily  chores.  They  often  raked  and 
spread  hay.  They  pulled  and  spread  flax.  Mr.  Sylvester  Judd's  manuscripts  give 
an  instance  of  a  mother  and  daughter  thai  did  all  the  cookintj,  icashing,  and  mend- 
ing for  Ucdre  luhorerf,  and  at  the  same  time  tool:  care  of  tlie  viilk  of  tkirtif  coicsT^ 

Note. — The  compiler  follows  the  orator  in  repeating  this 
story,  hut  will  suggest  that  to  modern  readers  it  maj-  throw 
some  douht  upon  Mr.  Sylvester  Judd"s  veracity  or  accuracy, 
or  hoth ! ! 

'"Then  again,  almost  all  the  clothing  was  made  from  flax  and  wool  raised  in 
the  family.  We  stjp  not  here  to  speak  of  their  skill  in  making  rj'e-bread,  or  rye- 
and-Indian,  when  we  are  all  of  us  beginning  to  abandon  our  cream-of-tartar  bis- 
coits  and  salseratns  bread  made  out  of  the  choicest  brand  of  Genesee  or  St.  Louis 
floor,  and  trying  to  substitute  in  the  X'lace  thereof  the  sweet,  nutritious  rye-  and 
Indian-bread  of  our  grandmothers.  True  it  is  that  these  good  old  dames  some- 
times of  a  ilonday,  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  washing,  would  sit  down  and  sip 
a  little  bohea  tea,  and  that  now  and  then  several  women  of  a  neighborhood 
wonld  get  together  and  talk  gossip ;  but  then  no  time  was  lost,  for  the  knitting- 
needle  or  the  darning-needle  moved  more  rapidly  than  their  tongues.  And  this 
toU  and  struggle  followed  day  after  day,  and  continued  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year;  there  were  no  holidays  then:  picnics  and  barbacues  had 
not  then  been  heard  of. 

"Almost  the  only  intenpptions  were  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Sabbath, 
that  were  sacredly  kept,  and  the  occasional  calls  for  extra  meetings  on  week- 
days, when  unusual  attention  was  given  to  religion.  And  yet  they  grew  up 
hearty,  stalwart  men  and  genuine  women,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Sickness 
rarely  came  into  the  household,  the  doct'jr  was  seldom  called  in,  they  never 
bought  any  patent  medicine,  and  it  was  not  often  that  any  illness  afflicted  them 
which  a  little  '  pennyrial'  or  '  thoroughwort'  tea,  or  '  Picra'  would  not  cure. 

'•The  dress  of  the  women  was  as  simple  as  that  of  the  men.  Most  of  their 
clothing  consisted  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton  made  by  their  own  hands.  The  ma- 
terial? were  colored  in  the  dye-tub,  which  used  to  stand  near  the  great  kitchen 
fire-place,  or  by  the  aid  of  butt«mut-bark.  Generally  they  wore  a  black  or 
striped  petticoat  with  a  white  linen  gown,  which  extended  down  a  little  below 
the  waist,  and  a  long  checked  apron  in  front.  Wien  at  work  out-fjf-doors  they 
were  sometimes  l<areheaded,  but  more  commonly  wore  a  ru.sh  hat  or  a  pasteboard 
lx<nnet  bound  with  a  cape  to  protect  the  neck.  Perhaps  some  of  the  older  people 
of  the  present  time  can  even  yet  remember  the  butternut-colored  petticoats  worn 
\jy  the  gchool-girls,  and  the  flannel  gowns  of  a  purple  color  worn  by  adults. 
Tljeae  were  made  up  lo<>se,  adapted  to  the  action  of  the  body,  and  not  fitted  Id 
ffweep  the  etreets ;  cut  short  so  that  the  feet  could  move  freely,  and  drawn  up  by 
a  rtring  in  a  few  foldg  about  the  waist  so  loose  that  the  lungrs  could  perform  all 
their  dutieo. 

"  So  dresHed,  the  boys  had  hard  work  to  catch  the  girls  in  the  race  at  tag.  For 
winter  the  hood  was  the  bonnet,  a  Vandyke  was  worn  over  the  shoulders,  a 
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flannel  gown  protected  the  chest,  and  thick  woolen  mittens  covered  the  hands. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  homespun. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  before  the  energy  of  such  men  and  women  the  forest 
disappeared  and  the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  rose.  The  families  of  our  fore- 
father were  large.  Four  or  five  children  were  a  small  number;  seven  and  eight 
were  the  more  common  numbers ;  often  there  were  ten  or  twelve  robust  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  and  sometimes  sixteen.  The  children  were  born  healthy, 
they  were  fed  upon  plain,  simple  food,  they  grew  up  stout  and  healthy,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  parents  were  filled  and  made  vocal  with  the  merry  clatter  of 
buxom  girls  and  ruddy  boys." 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  long  quotation  wc  are  allow- 
ing the  orator  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  over  the  fields 
of  his  boyhood  and  revel  in  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  those 
patriarchal  times. 

He  gives  so  rosy  and  charming  a  picture  of  those  pioneer 
homes  that  we  are  tempted  to  reverse  Solomon's  opinion  and 
say  "  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these."  The  gen- 
eral picture  is  no  doubt  correct ;  there  were  rugged  physical 
frames  ;  there  were  stalwart  men  and  strong  women  skilled  in 
every  known  industry  of  the  household  ;  there  were  bounding 
pulses,  and  health  and  joyous  laughter  in  the  homes  ;  but  still 
the  fact  remains  i\\ix.t  grave-yards  were  necessary  in  those  days, 
and  the  student  of  pioneer  history  wandering  through  them 
will  find  they  contain  others  besides  the  old  men  of  a  hundred 
years.  It  may  he  doubted,  if  not  denied,  that  families  were 
healthier  then  than  now.  Eead  the  moss-covered  records  on 
the  loto,  small  grave-stones,  trace  the  death-notices  in  the  early 
files  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  and  we  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  deaths  in  childhood,  youth,  and  middle  age  will  bear 
as  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  as  they  have  at 
any  period  since. 

In  these  large,  old  families  often,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen, 
the  compiler  of  family  notices  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
write  "died  in  infancy,"  "died  in  childhood,"  "died  young," 
against  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  names.  It  will  sur- 
prise any  one  to  read  the  columns  of  death-notices  and  see  how 
many  young  people  died  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  open- 
ing promise  :  as  Grace  Fisher,  only  daughter  of  Aaron  Fisher, 
Sr.,  and  Hophni  Judd,  the  talented  young  lawyer. 

Canker  rash,  black  tongue,  scarlet  fever,  and  dysentery 
raged  among  the  children,  and  desolated  homes  then  as  the  same 
or  otlier  diseases  do  now.  Exposure,  hardships,  weak  constitu- 
tions inherited,  brought  death  to  youth  and  middle  age.  Doc- 
tors could  live  well  in  these  hill-towns  tbcn, — they  are  steadily 
starved  out  now. 

There  is  no  douht  that  the  children  which  survived  were 
rugged.  They  must  have  been !  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
compare  the  past  with  the  present  accurately,  but  the  number 
of  very  old  people  now  living  in  these  New  England  towns 
bears  significant  testimony  that  modern  forms  of  living  are  no 
more  enervating  and  destructive  than  the  old  ;  and  if  the  fami- 
lies of  a  hundred  years  ago  had  drank  less  cider  and  eaten  less 
pork,  it  is  possible  the  roll  of  octogenarians  in  1879  might 
have  been  longer  than  it  is.  It  is  not  clear  that  Westhampton 
has  deteriorated  as  to  the  health  of  the  people.  If  we  look  at 
the  faith,  the  virtues,  the  economy,  of  the  old  times,  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  reach  a  difl^'erent  conclusion.  And  yet  the  gos- 
pel with  its  sweet  words  of  hope  is  still  dear  to  warm,  loving 
hearts,  and  yearly  the  old  and  the  young  are  lying  down  to  their 
last  sleep  "  soothed  and  sustained"  by  its  unfaltering  trust. 

There  are  not  so  many  natives  of  the  town  graduating  from 
college  as  once  there  were,  but  there  are  not  so  many  people,  by 
nearly  one-half,  to  furnish  the  students.  Besides,  the  extrava- 
gance of  modern  educational  courses  has  practically  barred  the 
doors  of  all  higher  education  except  to  the  wealthy.  Eestore 
academic  and  college  life  to  what  it  was  when  Justin  Edwards 
completed  a  full  course  for  less  than  §400,  and  there  may  be 
many  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 

PHYSICIANS  OF   EARLY  TIMES. 

The  first  and  only  physician  for  a  long  series  of  years  was 
Dr.  Will  iam  Hooker.    He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Hooker, 
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of  N  iirl  ;in(l   wiis   lioi'ii   in   Nnvcnilici-,   ITlili.  Ifo 

studicil  iiHMliciiKi  willi  Dr.  VAiv.ucMn-  Iluiil,,  of  Nortliiiiiqildii. 

110  sclllcd  ill  VV(!sUuuii]itoii  ill  17HH.  Ills  lioiiicsUiiid  luid 
oilico  ViM'v  ill  (lie  iircsont  pliicc  of  Goorf^o  Hurt.    lie  coiiliiiiicd 

111  jiniclicr  (or  fur-ly-six  yours,  rotiriiif^  Croiii  iudivo  worii  in 
l,s:ll.  lIcliM'd  ((I  llic  :i^i>  (if  iiiiicly-lonr,  dyiiif^  Feb. '27,  IHOl. 
liike  llii!  pitstor  of  t  lie  cjiurcli ,  I)i-.  Iliiokcr  licciuiii^  Idiowii  (o 
every  n lie  in  We.stliaiii |il(iii.  Sl<i II fii  1  in  liis  ]iriil'essiciii ,  ii  sineere, 
devoted  Chvi.stian,  lie  followed  clo.sely  in  tlio  foot.stejis  of  Ilini 
who  wont  about  doing  good.  Of  a  cheerful  temperament,  he 
carried  .sunshine  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick.  His  religious 
conviction.s  were  strong  and  fervent,  rendering  his  declining 
years  peaceful,  hopeful,  and  liappy  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Orcutt  was  a  noted  physician  in  more  uiodern  times. 

LAWYEK.S. 

It  is  not  proper  perhaps  to  count  any  lawyers  as  actual  resi- 
dents of  Westhampton.  Several  going  out  from  their  native 
town  became  distinguished  in  the  legal  profession  elsewhere : 
their  names  appear  in  the  list  of  graduates.  Among  those 
who  have  drawn  legal  papers,  settled  estates,  and  transacted 
much  general  business  that  sometimes  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  legal  profession,  may  be  particularly  mentioned  John 
A.  Judd,  long  a  magistrate,  and  consulted  for  many  years  on 
questions  of  law,  as  well  as  on  public  business. 

Thomas  C.  Davenport  at  the  present  time  does  a  variety  of 
legal  writing. 

MERCHANTS. 

Elijah  Norton  was  trading  at  an  early  date,  his  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  1794.  His  store  was  just  south  of  the 
present  town-hall.  Others  trading  at  that  point  were  Israel 
Wright,  Wm.  Pease,  and  John  A.  Judd. 

Wm.  Hooker  &  Co.  were  in  trade  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Norton.  Their  store  was  on  the  corner  where  E.  B.  Pratt 
now  trades.  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  succeeded  Hooker  &  Co. 
Others  in  trade  at  that  store  have  been  Mr.  Baldwin,  Jona- 
than Judd,  John  A.  Judd,  and  Anson  Chapman.  E.  B.  Pratt 
is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  present  Davenport  building  was  the  old  town-hall  and 
centre  school-house.  In  late  years  a  store  has  been  kept  in 
it  most  of  the  time.  F.  H.  Judd  has  been  in  trade  there  the 
last  few  years. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The  earliest  tavern  must  have  been  that  of  Timothy  Pome- 
roy,  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  opened  1768  or  1769.  Thi.s  was 
when  the  mines  in  Southampton,  near  by,  were  being  worked, 
and  his  house  is  said  to  have  been  patronized  by  the  miners 
largely.  The  tavern  of  Landlord  Wright  is  alluded  to  very 
often  in  connection  with  the  early  annals  of  the  time.  It  was 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  old  Shirkshire  road.  The 
tavern  of  Elijah  Norton  was  also  a  noted  stopping-place  of 
early  times  in  Westhampton.  He  bought  out  Seth  Burk  in 
178-5.  Elijah  Norton  also  kept  tavern  at  the  centre,  not  fi\r 
from  the  present  town-hall. 

CATALOGUE  OF  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Jehial  Alvord,  1777-78,  homestead  "  Shack  Street,"  on  land 
of  Joseph  Hathaway  ;  house  still  standing.  Jonathan  xVlvord, 
Sr.,  1777-78,  homestead  the  present  house  of  Joseph  Hatha- 
way. William  Atwater,  1774-75,  probably  removed  from 
town  at  an  early  day.  Thomas  Alvord  and  Eliab  Alvord  both 
lived  on  the  present  Wm.  Edwards  place.  Wm.  Bartlett, 
1768,  settled  near  the  present  residence  of  Samuel  Williams  ; 
descendants  are  still  in  town.  The  first  frame  house  built  in 
town  was  erected  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  John  Baker,  1774,  home- 
stead where  Ezra  Howard  now  lives.  John  Bullard,  1771  or  '72, 
settled  on  a  place  now  owned  by  Deacon  A.  D.  Montague, 
known  in  late  years  as  the  Davis  place,  on  Hanging  Mountiiin  ; 
buildings  gone.  Seth  Burke,  1770,  from  Goshen;  homestead 
the  present  place  of  the  widow  of  Moses  Ludden.  Joel  Bartlett, 


homestead  where  Patrick  Liiwlor  now  owns  ;  house  unoccupied 
at  the  present  time.  Elislia  IJoydeii,  homestead  near  the  res- 
(^rvoir;  place  now  (nviicd  by  (Jcorge  Evans;  old  buildings 
slanding  yet.  Eliliu  Barth^tt,  homestead  the  Christopher 
J{artlett  place.  Noah  Bartlett,  homestead  now  owned  by 
Patrick  Lawlor.  (Jornelius  Bartlett,  homestead  the  old  place 
of  Oliver  Norton.  Phineas  Bartlett,  homestead  the  old  James 
Lyman  place.  Nathan  Brewster,  homestead  where  Deacon 
A.  D.  Montague  now  lives;  left  town  not  long  after  1800. 
i;iisba  15ridgmaii,  homestead  where  Franklin  A.  Bridgman 
now  lives.  The  property  has  remained  in  the  family  from  the 
iirst  settlement  to  the  present  time.  Israel  Bridgman,  home- 
stead where  Abner  P.  Bridgman  now  lives,  and  this  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  family.  Isaac  Bullard,  perhaps  on  the  Lester 
Langdon  farm,  near  the  reservoir ;  buildings  gone.  Elijah 
Boyden,  1777-78,  on  the  Langdon  place.  Gideon  Clark,  Jr., 
1771  or  '72,  homestead  the  present  Widow  Bush  place.  This 
was  the  long-time  town  clerk.  His  father  came  and  had  a 
place  near  the  Bush  place,  known  as  the  James  Hurlburt 
place.  Abner  Claflin,  1773.  He  warned  the  first  town-meet- 
ing, but  elderly  people  do  not  readily  identify  his  homestead. 
Joshua  Claflin,  1770,  homestead  at  Turkey  Hill,  on  the  lot 
where  Capt.  Henry  Hooker  lived  ;  buildings  gone.  Zachariah 
Curtis,  1777-78.  He  bought  the  place  first  settled  by  Ephraim 
Sandford,  on  the  Roberts  Meadow  road,  beyond  Turkey  Hill 
school-house,  now  occupied  by  Jerome  Stevenson.  James 
Cowen,  1770.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  John  Smith,  and 
Cowen  settled  near  him  ;  left  town,  however,  at  an  early  day. 
Martin  Clark,  17G9,  settled  north  side  of  the  Norwich  road, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  residence  of  George  Tower.  Later 
he  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  Horace  Clapp  now 
lives.  The  parade-ground  of  the  first  military  company  was  in 
that  door-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Nathan  Clark, 
1774,  the  present  Orcutt  place,  on  what  was  known  as  "  Clark 
Hill"  in  the  old  times.  Ebenezer  Clark,  1775,  homestead  the 
present  place  of  Medad  King.  Jonathan  Clark,  1774,  homestead 
west  of  the  meeting-house,  on  land  now  owned  by  Wm.  E.  Ly- 
man ;  buildings  gone.  Dorus  Clarke.  He  was  the  father  of  Kev. 
Dorus  Clarke  and  Rev.  Tertius  Clarke.  Epaphras  Clark,  1775. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Gideon  Clark,  and  lived  on  the  James  Hurl- 
burt place.  He  died  early.  Eliliu  Chilson,  1774,  homestead 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  ;  moved  away  early.  A  son. 
Spencer,  afterward  bought  the  saw-mill  known  as  the  "Clark 
Mill."  Joseph  Chilson,  1777-78,  homestead  northwest  part  of 
the  town.  Benjamin  Clark  lived  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town ;  went  to  Northampton  at  an  early  day.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Benoni.  Solomon  Clark,  homestead  part  of  the 
present  Henry  Parsons  farm  ;  cellar-place  still  visible  at  the 
foot  of  Mineral  Hill,  near  the  brook  ;  removed  to  Dalton. 
Darius  Clark,  for  a  long  time  an  editor  at  Bennington,  was  a 
son.  Paul  Clark,  homestead  near  Jerome  Chapman's,  on  the 
Horace  C.  Bartlett  place.  He  was  a  brother  of  Benoni  Clark. 
Matthew  Clark,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Irene  Clark. 
Two  sons,  Harvey  and  Eli,  went  to  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Lewis 
H.  Clark,  the  author  of  several  town  histories  in  this  volume, 
is  a  grandson  of  Matthew.  Titus  Clark,  homestead  where 
David  Montague  now  lives.  Thomas  Clapp,  homestead  on 
the  road  near  the  reservoir ;  buildings  gone.  Reuben  Coats 
lived  near  the  meeting-house  for  a  time.  Giles  Clark,  perhaps 
where  Horace  C.  Bartlett  now  lives.  Seth  Clark.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Gideon,  Jr.  Kenaz  Clark.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Gideon  Clark,  Jr.  Oliver  Clapp,  homestead  on  Chesterfield 
road,  northwest  part  of  town,  known  as  the  Charles  C.  Clapp 
place.  Jacob  Clark,  the  present  Horace  Rhodes  place;  first 
house  stood  back  in  the  lot.  He  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Orange 
Clark  and  Rev.  Jacob  L.  Clark.  Noah  Cook,  from  North- 
ampton, homestead  the  present  place  of  Miss  Sarah  C.  Cook. 
Children:  Nancy, — Mrs.  Enos  Clark,— Chesterfield  ;  Pliny, 
who  went  to  Ohio  ;  Hannah, — Mrs.  Joseph  Graves, — Niagara, 
N.Y. ;  Noah,  Williamstown  ;  Julius,  Westhampton  ;  Edwin, 
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Niagara.  X.  Y. :  Ira,  Illinois  ;  Joel,  "Westhampton,  on  the  old 
homestead ;  father  of  Miss  Sarah.  The  latter  is  in  possession 
of  various  military  commissions  given  to  her  grandfather,  and 
signed  b_v  Grov.  John  Hancock  and  Gov.  Samuel  Adams. 
David  Dewey,  homestead  a  mile  or  more  southwest  of  the 
church.  Xathan  Damon,  homestead  northwest  part  of  the 
town;  last  house  in  "Westhampton  on  that  road.  Asahel 
Danks.  homestead  on  Turkey  Hill ;  now  owned  by  Sylvester 
King.  Xathauiel  Elliot,  1771-72,  near  the  Southampton  line, 
not  far  from  the  mines.  Thomas  Elwell,  1775,  homestead  on 
the  present  place  of  his  great-grandson  Theodore  Elwell. 
Timothy  Edwards,  1775,  homestead  the  buildings  occupied  by 
Alvin  Kingsley,  north  of  the  late  Deacon  Joel  Cook's  place. 
Xoah  Edwards,  1777-78,  homestead  opposite  the  present  place 
of  Francis  Edwards.  Justin  Edwards,  homestead  present 
place  of  Francis  Edwards.  He  was  the  father  of  Eev.  Justin 
Edwards,  the  great  advocate  of  temperance,  and  author  of  the 
total  abstinence  pledge.  Other  children :  Dotia,  died  un- 
married :  Jesse,  settled  in  TTesthampton ;  Mary, — Mrs.  David 
Haskell. — Northampton;  TTilliam,  who  settled  on  the  old 
homestead,  and  father  of  Francis  Edwards.  Ebenezer  French, 
1763,  from  Southampton,  built  near  the  old  stand  of  Landlord 
"Wright.  He  left  town  about  1765,  perhaps  returning  to  South- 
ampton. A  few  years  later,  however,  he  was  living  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Westhampton.  Aaron  Fisher.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan  Fisher,  Sr.,  and  a  brother  of  the  Jonathan 
who  died  in  the  army.  Aaron  Fisher  and  his  son,  Aaron,  .Jr., 
were  prominent  in  the  public  afl'airs  of  the  town.  Jonathan 
Fisher,  homestead  present  Fisher  place  on  the  old  Norwich 
road.  He  died  Oct.  3,  1796,  aged  eighty-four.  A  son,  Jona- 
than, Jr..  died  in  the  army  of  the  Kevolution  at  Morristown, 
X.  J.,  1777.  .Jonathan  Fisher,  Sr.,  was  married  twice,  and 
had  thirteen  children.  Skilton  Felton,  1773.  Abiather  French  ; 
lived  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  Jonathan  Frost, 
1775.  Samuel  French.  Stephen  Fisher;  it  is  not  clear  from 
the  record  what  family  Stephen  was  from.  The  Stephen  in  the 
family  of  .Jonathan,  Sr.,  died  in  infancy.  John  Fisher.  He 
was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Fisher,  Sr.,  and  brother  of  Aaron,  Sr. 
Jonathan  French.  He  was  a  son  of  Ebenezer  mentioned  above. 
Ebenezer  Gee,  homestead  last  house  on  the  Southampton 
road.  Isaac  Goodell,  homestead  where  Thomas  Clapp  lived, 
on  the  Eeservoir  road.  Elijah  Gardner.  Eufus  Heminway. 
Jared  Hunt,  homestead  where  Henry  W.  Montague  lives. 
Moses  Hatch.  D.  F.  Harwood.  Ebenezer  Higgins.  William 
Hooker,  the  well-known  physician  mentioned  elsewhere.  Ezra 
Hickson,  1770,  settled  on  the  East  road,  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Francis  Edwards.  Probably  did  not  remain  in  town 
but  a  few  years.  Eev.  Enoch  Hale,  settled  on  the  lot  voted 
him  by  the  town,  probably  in  the  summer  of  1779,  as  soon  as 
the  house  was  inclosed  sufficient  to  live  in.  Sons,  Nathan, 
Enoch,  Eichard  :  daughters,  Mrs.  Elisha  Clapp,  Mrs.  Williiun 
Hooker,  Mrs.  McCall,  Mrs.  Levi  Burt,  Mrs.  Eichardson  Hall. 
Sylvester  Judd,  from  Southampton,  in  1774.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  Southampton  minister,  Eev.  Jonathan  .Judd.  The 
Judd  homestead,  in  Westhampton,  was  the  present  Elihu  P. 
Bartlett  place.  Solomon  Judd,  brother  of  Sylvester  Judd,  Sr., 
and  lived  on  the  William  Eeed  place.  .Joseph  Kingsley,  1770, 
from  .Southampton,  settled  near  his  brother  Samuel.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  well-known  Strong  Kingsley,  who  died  a  few 
years  since.  Samuel  Kingsley,  .Jr.,  1768,  from  Southampton, 
south  side  of  the  Norwich  road,  very  near  where  he  after- 
ward erected  another  house,  and  where  he  lived  for  many 
years,— the  present  Lester  T.  Langdon  place.  Thaddeus  King", 
from  Northampton,  1787-88,  homestead  place  now  owned  by 
L.  Warner  King.  Children :  Elijah,  who  .settled  in  West- 
hampton ;  Thaddeus,  who  died  young ;  Eebecca,— Mrs.  Zadoc 
L.  Wright,— of  Westhampton  ;  Luther,  of  Westhampton 
(■father  of  L.  Warner) ;  both  father  and  son  born  on  the  place, 
which  has  always  remained  in  the  family.  Medad  King,  from 
Northampton,  1796.    Homestead  was  bought  of  Ebene."er  i 


Clark.  Children:  Yester,  died  young;  Elisha,  Westhamp- 
ton; Simeon,  died  j'oung  ;  Susan  and  Dorcas,  died  young; 
Medad,  now  living  on  the  old  homestead;  Susan  (2d), — Mrs. 
George  Day, — Northampton  ;  Gaius,  New  York,  Eeynolds' 
Basin,  west  of  Eochester.  Azariah  Lyman,  homestead  the 
farm  of  his  grandson,  W.  E.  Lyman.  The  old  house  opposite 
the  residence  was  built  by  Azariah  Lyman  in  1774.  Children : 
Azariah,  Jr.,  went  W est ;  Jesse,  settled  on  the  old  homestead  ; 
Elihu,  Westhampton;  Mrs.  Jonathan  Clark;  Mrs.  Hastings. 
Eufus  Lyman,  homestead  where  E.  P.  Lyman  now  lives. 
Jonah  Mallorjr,  1770.  Perhaps  the  name  should  be  .John. 
He  and  Jacob  Mallory  are  said  to  have  been  brothers-in-law 
of  John  Smith,  their  wives  being  sisters  of  Smith.  They 
lived  near  him,  and  left  town  at  an  early  day.  Peter  Mon- 
tague, 1777-78,  lived  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  ;  buildings 
nearly  gone.  His  grandsons  now  live  in  town  and  own  the 
same  land.  Elijah  Norton,  1785,  bought  the  place  already 
settled  by  Seth  Burke.  Two  sons  were  Elijah  and  Joseph. 
Elijah  opened  a  tavern  where  Christopher  C.  Bartlett  now 
lives,  and  also  at  the  Centre.  Timothy  Pomeroy,  1707,  from 
Southampton,  homestead  the  place  of  Ebenezer  French,  al- 
readj'  mentioned,  vcrj'  near  the  present  place  of  Edmund  Slat- 
terly.  John  Parsons,  1775,  homestead  on  Turkey  Hill.  David 
Parsons,  1775,  homestead  on  Turkey  Brook.  Noah  Parsons, 
1777-78,  homestead  where  Henry  M.  Parsons,  a  grandson, 
now  lives.  Timothy  Phelps  lived  near  where  .Joseph  Whalen 
now  lives.  Two  sons  were  Luke  and  Timothy.  Levi  Post 
lived  beyond  the  Fishers,  on  the  Norwich  road;  place  owned 
by  Stephen  Scarl.  Oliver  Post,  1774,  lived  beyond  the  Fish- 
ers, on  the  Norwich  road  ;  place  owned  by  Stephen  Searl.  Israel 
Parsons,  homestead  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Capt. 
Burt  place.  Cadwell  Phelps.  Pliny  Pomeroy,  homestead 
on  or  near  the  place  formerly  owned  by  Capt.  Henry  Hooker. 
Bela  Parsons,  homestead  near  the  Oliver  Clapp  place,  on  the 
road  to  Chesterfield,  where  Otis  Withercll  now  lives.  Israel 
Pittsinger,  homestead  where  Henry  Hathaway  now  lives.  He 
was  one  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and 
chose  to  settle  here.  Medad  Parsons  lived  on  the  road  to 
Chesterfield,  near  the  reservoir.  Ebenezer  Paine,  homestead 
on  the  road  to  Chesterfield,  above  the  Ealph  Clapp  place. 
Nathaniel  Eogers,  1777-78.  Zebulon  Eust.  Elijah  Eust 
lived' where  Patrick  McCarty  now  lives.  Joel  Eust,  home- 
stead where  Edward  Clapp  now  lives.  Barnabas  Eich.  Eze- 
kiel  Snow,  1771-72,  settled  near  the  lino  of  Southampton,  not 
far  from  the  mines.  Ebenezer  Stearns,  1771-72,  settled  south- 
east, near  where  Joseph  Whalen  now  lives.  John  Strong 
(3d),  1771-72,  first  built  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Jared 
Bartlett ;  he  afterward  lived  opposite  Gee's  house.  Jonathan 
Stearns  was  a  son  of  Ebenezer.  Levi  Smith,  homestead  prob- 
ably on  the  Enoch  Lyman  place.  Abner  Smith,  the  first  set- 
tler of  the  town,  came  in  1762.  His  homestead  at  first  and 
his  subsequent  change  have  been  mentioned.  He  sold  out  to 
Jonathan  Fisher  in  1770,  and  is  supposed  to  have  left  town  at 
that  time  or  soon  after.  John  Smith  was  a  brother  of  Abner, 
coming  in  about  1769.  He  lived  in  several  different  places  ; 
finally  built  the  house  in  which  Enoch  Lyman  used  to  live, — 
the  present  place  of  Leander  Ehodes.  Noah  Strong,  Jr.,  1767 ; 
his  son  Lemuel  was  the  first  child  born  in  Westhampton.  He 
lived  on  the  road  leading  south  from  the  Huntington  road, 
and  not  far  from  the  present  place  of  Wm.  .J.  Lyman.  Amasa 
Strong  lived  west  of  the  church,  near  the  old  Montague  place. 
Ephraim  Sanford,  1770,  settled  on  the  well-known  Bridges 
place,  east  of  Turkey  Hill  school-house.  He  was  a  Eevolu- 
tionary  soldier ;  left  town  in  a  few  j'cars,  selling  out  to  Zaeh- 
ariah  Curtis.  Elijah  Tyler,  1777-78,  lived  where  Jerome 
Stevenson  now  lives.  .John  F.  Tucker,  1771-72,  built  a  log 
house  on  the  Nathaniel  Edwards  farm,  east  of  Joel  Cook's 
place  (within  the  line  of  Northampton).  Asa  Thayer  lived 
where  David  Montague  now  lives  ;  earlier  than  that,  opposite 
Joseph  Whalen's  place.    He  left  the  "Thayer  Fund"  to  the 
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town.  Timotliy  Tluiyor,  1771,  built  tlio  old  Alvord  liouso, 
so  called,  over  the  broolc,  where  Win.  Edwards  now  lives.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Asa.  Klias  Thayer  was  also  a  brother  of 
Asa  ;  left  town  early.  Kphraini  Wright,  177.'!,  honieslead 
where  Edmund  Slatlery  now  lives, — that  was  (he  old  VVriniit 
tavern-stand,  .lonalhan  Wales,  1771,  lived  above  the  )ilace 
of  Mrs.  Bush.  Simeon  Ward,  1770,  homestead  near  the  pres- 
ent liouse  of  Henry  Parsons,  but  probably  left  town  in  a  few 
years.  Keuben  Wright,  1774,  lived  on  Baseom's  Hill,  where 
Jl.  W.  Clapp  now  lives.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill  the  stage 
was  overturned  once  and  one  or  more  lives  lost.  Daniel 
Winters,  1775.  Oliver  Waters,  1777-78.  Phineas  Wright, 
the  present  place  of  Charles  W.  Niles.  Oliver  Wright,  home- 
stead the  present  place  of  Christopher  C.  Bartlett. 

The  following  are  from  old  flies  of  the  llaitipsliire  Gazette: 

.July  21, 1704. — Elijah  Norton,  mcrchantj  advertises  that  lie  li:is  jii.st  received 
"  a  liandsomo  assortment  of  West  India  and  Dry  Goods." 

March  4, 1795. — Solomon  Clark  offers  for  sale,  cheap,  a  farm  of  CO  or  80  acres, 
^  30  under  improvement,  with  a  house  and  barn,  situated  2  miles  cast  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  on  the  County  road  to  Northampton.  A  good  jdace  for  a  trades- 
man; especial]}'  a  sliocmalter  is  very  much  wanted.  Also  one-eiglith  of  a  saw- 
mill, within  lialf  a  mile  of  said  farm. 

Thursday,  .Ian.  19, 1817. — The  new  meeting-house  dedicated.  Prayer  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Gould,  of  Southampton.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale, — Ex.,  chap.  3, 
verse  5.  Concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waters,  of  Chesterfield.  The  services 
were  accompanied  with  good  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  building  was 
planned  and  built  by  that  correct  architect,  Capt.  Isaac  Damon,  of  Northampton. 

"CARD. 

"  Enoch  and  Richard  Hale,  liaving,  with  their  families,  commenced  living  in 
their  new  dwelling,  erected  principally  by  the  liberality  of  their  friends,  beg 
leave  publicly  tj  express  their  gratitude  for  the  truly  Chiistian  munificence 
which  they  have  experienced  to  a  very  large  extent.  May  the  .ill-gracious  God 
be  pleased  to  repay  earthly  favors  with  spiritual  blessings,  and  cause  that  they 
who  water  be  also  watered  themselves ! 
"  Westiiampton,  Feb.  12, 1S17." 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  period  of  pioneer  settlement,  extending  from  1762  to 
1778,  a  population  of  sufficient  numbers  had  been  secured  to 
warrant  a  separate  town  organization,  and  the  necessary  steps 
were  taken  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  General  Court.  The 
name  of  Westhampton  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  common 
consent,  and  was  an  appropriate  name,  as  the  territoi-y  to 
which  it  applied  had  been  the  west  part  of  Northampton. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  Sept.  29,  1778. 

The  records  of  the  town  have  been  kept  in  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate manner  from  the  flrst  year  of  the  town  organization. 
They  are  in  excellent  preservation,  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  care,  competency,  and  fidelity  of  the  various 
town  clerks  through  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.  They 
embody  a  large  amount  of  valuable  historical  material.  The 
first  volume  opens  with  the  act  of  incorporation,  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth,  Sept.  29,  1778. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  there  follows  the  warrant  for  the 
first  town-meeting,  signed  by  Caleb  Strong,  Esq.,  of  North- 
ampton, requiring  Abner  Claflin,  "one  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Westhampton,"  to  notify  and  warn 
the  freeholders  to  attend  the  first  town-meeting,  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  Nathan  Clark,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  day  of 
November,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  choose  town  ofli- 
cers,  and  also  to  determine  whether  the  said  town  will  request 
Mr.  Hale  to  continue  to  preach  in  said  town. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  first  town-meeting  : 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Westhampton, 
on  tlie  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1778,  in  the  flrst  pliico  Caleb  Strong,  Esq., 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  town  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  town  ofticeis 
for  tlie  remainder  of  the  present  year,  when  the  following  persons  were  chosen 
to  the  offices  annexed  to  their  names  respectively :  Sylvester  .ludd.  Clerk ;  Deacon 
Maiiin  Clark,  Treasurer;  Mr.  .John  Smith,  Capt.  William  Bartlett,  .lolin  Baker, 
Selectmen;  .lolin  Parsons,  Eiihraim  Wright,  Surveyors  of  llighwayH;  Azariiih 
Lyman,  Tythingman;  John  Smith,  Warden  ;  Abner  Clafiin,  Constable. 

The  town  then  ])roceeded  to  consider  the  clause  in  the  Wiirrant,  wlx'thcr  tlio 
town  will  request  Mr.  Hale  to  continue  to  preach  in  said  town,  upon  which  the 
town  voted  to  elioose  a  committee  of  throe  persons  to  procure  Mr.  Halo  or  somo 
other  person  to  preach  in  the  sail  town  four  Sabbaths  after  the  term  is  expired 


for  wlii.  I]  IM]-.  Halo  in  oiigagi^il.  'I'he  lown  then  choso  Mcserfl.  Martin  Clark, 
Azariuli  l.ynjan,  and  Sylvester  .ludil  to  Im!  the  said  (committee;  uIho  votiid  that 
tlio  Haiil  cornniiU.ee  \nt  ih^sireil  to  r(!i|iii!sl  the  gi^ntlenic^n  wliom  tlii'y  shall  obtain 
to  jireai'li  the  four  .Sabbaths  aliove  ini!iitioiied  to  iireach  two  of  the  Sabbaths  at 
(he  house  of  Natliaii  Clark,  and  the  other  two  at  the  house  of  Azariah  Ijyinan. 

Attest:  Cai.kh  V/nuiaa,  Moda-ulor. 

A  sei^ond  meeting  followed  in  a  few  days,  pursuant  to  a 
warrant  issued  by  the  newly-chosen  selectmen,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  record  : 

At  a  legal  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Azariali  Lymiui,  on  the  24tli  of  No- 
vi^nilK'r,  1778,  in  the  first  place  chose  ,John  Smith  moderator.  The  town  then 
vipti'd  to  allow  the  surveyor's  accounts  in  the  mariner  following:  for  a  man  anil 
team,  four  dollars  a  day  ;  for  a  man,  two  dollars  a  ilay  ;  for  car  t  or-  ]ilow,  half  a 
dcdlar  ii  day  for  summer  work,  and  nine  shillings  jier  day  for  a  man  for  fall  work  ; 
and  other  work  in  proportion.  Also  voted  that  the  surveyors  proportion  the  team 
work  according  to  the  goodness  thereof;  also  voted  to  allow  twenty  shillings  a 
huridi'ed  for  good  plank. 

Voted  that  the  town  treasurer  and  town  clerk  procure  wliat  books  ar  e  neces- 
sai-y  for  their  respective  offices. 

Voted  to  raise  four  hundred  pounds  to  defray  the  present  deljt  and  to  defray 
the  town  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year. 

After  long  debate  as  to  whether  the  meeting-house,  to  be  hereafter  erected, 
should  bo  located  at  the  centre  of  the  township,  or  as  near  as  tlie  nature  of  the 
land' would  permit,  a  vote  was  passed  to  that  effect. 

A  vote  to  reconsider  was,  however,  passed,  and  then  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
a  committee  from  neighboring  towns  to  propose  a  site  for  the  meeting-house,  and 
Col.  Bonney,  of  Chesterfield,  Deacon  Nash,  of  South  Iladley,  and  Col.  Day,  of 
Springfield,  were  requested  to  .act.  A  committee  to  pi-ovide  for  and  attend  this 
"  outside"  committee  was  named,  consisting  of  Jonatlian  Wales,  Zachariah 
Curtis,  and  Sylvester  Judd.  Voted  to  request  the  gentlemen  from  abroad  to 
attend  to  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

Attest :  JoH.N  Smith,  Moderator. 

At  another  meeting,  November  30th,  the  action  of  the  24th 
was  reconsidered.  Tliis  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Nathan  Clark,  but  "removed"  during  its  session  to  "Mr. 
Tyler's  stock-yard."  Voted  that  the  "centre  of  the  land" 
should  be  considered  as  the  place  for  a  meeting-house,  or  as 
near  as  the  same  will  admit.  And  a  committee,  consisting  of 
John  Smith,  John  Baker,  Ebenezer  Clark,  Noah  Strong, 
John  Bullard,  and  Elijah  Tyler,  were  instructed  to  report  a 
place  for  the  meeting-house,  but  were  required  to  conform  to 
the  vote  in  favor  of  the  centre.  Really,  they  were  to  find  the 
centre  of  the  town.  These  votes  show  the  opening  of  the 
controversy,  the  settlement  of  which  appears  in  the  sketch 
of  the  church. 

At  the  regular  town-meeting,  March  8,  1779,  besides  the 
officers  given  elsewhere,  there  were  chosen  Azariah  Lyman 
and  John  Baker,  Constables  ;  Nathan  Clark  and  Joseph  Kings- 
ley,  Tythingmen  ;  Elijah  Tyler,  Ebenezer  French,  Wardens; 
David  Parsons,  Jonathan  Clark,  Epaphras  Clark,  John  Eliot, 
Hog-reeves  ;  Zachariah  Curtis,  Amasa  Strong,  Aaron  Fisher, 
Seth  Burk,  Surveyors  of  Highways  ;  Noah  Edwards,  Levi 
Post,  Fence-viewers. 

A  town-meeting  was  held  June  25,  1779,  at  the  house  of 
Elisha  Chilson. 

The  warrant  for  a  town-meeting,  to  be  held  Sept.  25,  1786, 
contained  the  following  clause:  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  con- 
sider the  distressing  calamities  of  public  affairs,  and  direct 
their  representative  to  attend  the  General  Court."  This  was 
during  the  pressure  of  the  "  hard  times"  that  were  the  pretext 
for  the  "Shays  rebellion,"  so  called,  in  which,  however,  West- 
hampton did  not  share. 

The  town  voted  upon  this  clause  that  Azariah  Ljnnan,  John 
Smith,  Ebenezer  Clark,  Jonathan  Wales,  Noah  Cook,  Noah 
Edwards,  Ephraim  Wright,  Rufus  Lyman,  and  Samuel  Ed- 
wards be  a  committee  to  instruct  their  representative,  and 
agree  with  him  concerning  his  wages. 

April,  1790,  voted  that  "the  care  of  the  meeting-house  be 
committed  to  Mr.  Samuel  French,  to  sweep  once  a  fortnight, 
furnish  water  for  baptizing  the  children,  also  to  lock  and  un- 
lock said  house  on  all  public  days  reasonably ;  for  which  the 
town  are  to  give  him  fifteen  shillings  a  year." 

Place  of  Town-Mcetinffs. — The  earlier  meetings  are  desig- 
nated in  the  records,  and  the  place  will  bo  clearly  known  front 
the  record  of  family  location  already  given.    As  soon  as  tho 
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meeting-house  was  sufficiently  finishod,  town-meetings  were 
held  there,  as  in  other  Xew  England  towns,  until  the  erection 
in  later  years  of  the  town-hall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  selectmen  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town : 

ITTS. — John  Smith,  William  Bartlett,  John  Baker. 
1779.— William  Bartlett,  Abner  Claflin,  Zachariah  C'urtiss. 
17S0. — John  Smith,  Ephniim  Wright,  Gideon  Claik. 
17S1-S2. — Ephraim  Wright.  Gideon  Clark,  Kufus  Lvman. 
17S3-S5.— Ephraim  Wright,  Ebenezer  Oaik,  Gideon  Clark. 

1756.  — Gideon  Clark,  Jr.,  Svlvester  Judd,  Asa  Thayer. 

1757.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Xoah  Cook,  Ebenezer  Clark. 
17SS.— -Vsa  Thtiyer,  Sylvester  Judd,  Elij-ih  Bust. 
17S9. — Asa  Thayer,  Sylvester  Judd,  Gideon  Clark,  Jr. 

1790.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Sylvester  Judd,  Gideon  Clark,  Jr. 

1791.  — Aarwn  Fisher,  5I:»rtin  Clark,  Gideon  Clark,  Jr. 
179-2.— Aaron  Fisher,  Asa  Thayer,  Xoah  Cook. 

1793.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Samuel  Edwards,  Gideon  Clark,  Jr. 

1794.  — Sylvester  Judd,  Asa  Thayer,  Gideon  Clark,  Jr. 

1795.  — Samuel  Edwards,  Ephraim  Wright,  Willard  Smith. 

17%. — Sylvester  Judd,  Timothy  Edwar  ds,  Xoah  Parsons,  Gideon  Clark,  Jr.,  Teter 
Montague. 

1797.— Asa  Thayer,  Timothy  Edwards,  Sylvester  Judd. 
179S. — Samuel  Edwards,  Jon.athan  Wales,  Titus  Clark. 
1799. — Samuel  Edwards,  Jonathan  Wales,  Timothy  Edwards. 
lSOO-1. — Sylvester  Judd,  Asa  Thayer,  Timothy  Edw  ards. 
lsO-2-3.— Aaron  Fisher,  Asa  Thayer,  Xoah  Cook. 
ISW. — Asa  Thayer,  Samuel  Edwards,  Willard  Smith. 

1505.  — ^Asa  Thayer,  Samuel  Edwards,  Sylvauus  Clapp. 

1506.  — Sylvanus  Clapp,  Sylvester  Judd,  Israel  Pai-sons. 

1507.  — Sylvester  Judd,  Sylvanus  Clapp,  Asa  Thayer. 

1808.  — Sylvester  Judd,  Aaron  Fisher,  Asa  Tliayer. 

1809.  — Sylvester  Judd,  Aaron  Fisher,  Timothy  Phelps,  Jr. 

1810.  — Sylvester  Judd,  Willard  Smith,  Timothy  Phelps,  Jr. 
ISll. — Sylvester  Judd,  Willard  Smith,  Benoni  Clark, 

1812.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Benoni  Clark,  Jonathan  Clark. 

1813.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Jonathan  Clark,  Benoni  Clark. 

1814.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Benoni  Clark,  John  Bates.  - 

1815.  — John  Bates,  Benoni  Clark,  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr. 

1816.  — Will.-ird  Smith,  Benoni  Clark,  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr. 

1817.  — Aaron  Fisher,  Sylvanus  Clapp,  Joseph  Kingsley,  Jr. 
1818-19. — Sylvanus  Clapp,  Benoni  Clark,  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr. 

1820.  — Sylvanus  Clapp,  Elijah  Bust,  Jesse  Lyman. 

1821.  — Elijah  Bust,  Sylvanus  Clapp,  Jesse  Lyman. 

1822.  — Sylvantis  Clapp,  Jesse  Lyman,  Benoni  Clark. 

1823.  — Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  Benoni  Clark,  Eichard  Clapp. 

1824.  — John  Bates,  Bichard  Clapp,  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr. 

1825.  — John  Bates,  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  Jesse  Lyman. 
182e. — Timothy  Phelps,  Jesse  Lyman,  Bela  P.  Clapp. 
1827.— Timothy  Phelps,  Bela  P.  Clapp,  John  A.  Judd. 
1828-29.— Bela  P.  Clapp,  John  A.  Judd,  Ezra  Kingsley. 
1830-31. — Bela  P.  Clapp,  Jesse  Lyman,  Eichard  Hale. 

1832.  — Bela  P.  Oapp,  Bichard  Hale,  Jared  Bartlett. 

1833.  — Jared  Bartlett,  Eleazer  Judd,  Joel  Cook. 
1834- — Joel  Cook,  Jared  Bartlett,  Francis  Loud. 
1835.^oel  Cook,  Jared  Rirtlett,  Eleazer  Judd.  . 
183e.— Joel  Cook,  Bosw  ell  Dickinson,  Eichard  Hale. 

1837.  — Almon  B.  Ludden,  Jesse  Lyman,  Ealph  Clapp. 

1838.  — Almon  B.  Ludden,  Jonathan  W.  Bartlett,  Eoswell  Dickinson. 

1839.  — Boswell  Dickinson,  Medad  King,  Jr.,  Levi  Burt. 

1840.  — Levi  Burt,  Medad  King,  Jr.,  Almon  B.  Ludden. 

1841.  — Almon  B.  Ludden,  Levi  Burt,  Linus  Chapman. 

1842.  — Linus  diapman,  Clark  Bridgman,  Jared  Bartlett. 

1843.  — Jared  Bartlett,  Linus  Cliapman,  Clark  Bridgman. 

1844.  — Jared  Bartlett,  Joel  Cook,  Asa  Paraons. 
1845-4C. — Joel  C'X^k,  Asa  Parsons,  Matthias  Bice. 

1847.  — Joel  Cook,  Matthias  Eice,  Festus  Hooker. 

1848.  — Festus  Hooker,  Joel  Cook,  Almon  B.  Ludden. 

1849.  — Almon  B.  Ludden,  Fe.stus  Hooker,  Joel  Cook. 
18.%. — Almon  B.  Ludden,  Medad  King,  Festus  Hooker. 
1851. — Me<]ad  King,  Enoch  H.  Lyman,  .Jared  Bartlett. 
18.52. — Jared  Bartlett,  Enoch  H.  Lyman,  George  X.  King. 
1803. — Enr^h  H.  Lyman.  CJeorge  y.  King,  Augustus  E.  Hale. 
18.>4. — Levi  Burt,  Linu.=  Chapman,  Enoch  H.  Lyman. 

18.55.  — Joel  Oxik,  LinuB  Cliapman,  Levi  Burt. 

18.56.  — .Joel  Cook,  Festus  Hooker,  Jared  0.  Bartlett. 
1857. — Jix:l  Cook,  Festus  Hooker,  Benben  W.  Clapp. 
18.58.— Jared  Bartlett,  Sylvanus  Hubljard,  Eeuben  W.  Clapp. 
1^59. — Jared  Bartlett,  .SylvantLs  Hubbard,  Anson  Cliapman. 
I860. — Me'la/1  King,  .Vnson  Cliapman,  .John  Bates. 
ISei.— 3Iwla/J  King,  .John  Bates,  Enoch  II.  Ludden. 

1862. — Jledad  King,  i:nof;h  H.  Lyman,  Henry  M.  Parsons. 
XaHl-fA. — Enoeh  H.  Lyihan,  Henrj-  3L  Parsons,  Elbert  Langdon. 
ler/y^'A. — EB<eit  I>angdoD,  Albert  (}.  Jewett,  Henrj-  W.  Montague. 
1867.— AlU-rt  G.  Jewett,  H.  W.  Montague,  Wrn.  J.  Lyman. 
1868-69.- Joel  Bart,  Theophilus  Edwards,  Elbert  Langdon. 


1870.— Elbert  Langdon,  C.  C.  Bartlett,  Chailes  N.  Loud. 
1S71-72.— A.  G.  Jewett,  C.  C.  Bartlett,  Charles  Clark. 
1S73.— A.  G.  Jewett,  Charles  Clark,  E.  W.  Clapp. 
1S74-70.— A.  G.  Jewett,  Franklin  Strong,  E.  W.  Clapp. 

1876.  — A.  G.  Jewett,  Franklin  Strong,  George  Burt. 

1877.  — A.  G.  Jewett,  George  Burt,  E.  P.  Lyman. 

1878.  — George  Burt,  John  Watson,  E.  Payson  Lyman. 

1879.  — A.  G.  Jewett,  George  Buit,  John  Watson. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

Sylvester  Judd,  1778  ;  Gideon  Clark,  Jr.,  1779-181:3  ;  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  1814- 
15  ;  Luke  Phelps,  181G-29 ;  John  A.  Judd,  1830-30 ;  Francis  Loud,  1837 ;  John 
A.  Judd,  1838-54 ;  Daniel  W.  Clark,  1855-00 ;  Charles  N.  Loud,  18G7-G9  ;  Thonia.s 
C.  DaveniKirt,  1870 ;  F.  H.  Judd,  1871-80. 

KEPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

Joliu  Smith,  1781 ;  Sylvester  Judd,  1787-88 ;  Gideon  Clark,  1793 ;  Sylvester 
Judd,  179G;  Sylvester  Judd,  1798;  Aaron  Fisher,  1801;  Sylvester  Judd,  1804; 
Sylvester  Judd,  1S05-6 ;  Sylvester  Judd,  lEOS-10  ;  Timothy  Edwards,  1811 ;  Syl- 
vester Judd,  1812 ;  Sylvester  Judd,  1813 ;  Sylvester  Judd,  1814-15  ;  Aaron  Fisher, 
1816;  Sylvester  Judd,  1817;  Joseph  Kingsley,  Jr.,  1818;  Willard  Smith,  1819; 
Aaron  Fisher,  1822;  Joseph  Kingsley,  Jr.,  1823;  Joseph  Kingsley,  Jr.,  1827; 
Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  1828;  Bela  P.  Clapp,  1829-30;  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  1832  ; 
John  A.  Judd,  1833 ;  Jesse  Lyman,  1834 ;  Eleazer  Judd,  1835 ;  Jesse  Lyman,  1836 ; 
John  A.  Judd,  1837;  Jared  Bartlett,  1S40;  Joel  Cook,  1841;  Almon  B.  Ludden, 
1842;  John  A.  Judd,  1843  ;  Asa  Parsons,  1847;  Levi  Buit,  1849;  Daniel  AV.  Clark, 
1851;  Medad  King,  1852;  Festus  Hooker,  1853 ;  Joel  Cook,  1858 ;  Matthias  Eice, 
1802 ;  Win.  J.  Edwards,  1860. 

VILLAGES. 

This  subject  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  Centre,  so-called, 
first  derived  its  importance  from  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house. A  small  stream  tumbling  down  from  the  western  hills 
furnishes  water-power,  which  has  generally  been  improved.  A 
country  store  has  usually  been  maintained,  and  at  the  ptresent 
time  there  are  two,  one  kept  by  P.  A.  Judd,  in  the  building 
of  T.  C.  Davenport,  the  other  by  E.  D.  Pratt,  on  the  southeast 
corner.  The  watch-repairing  business,  by  T.  C.  Davenport, 
has  for  many  years  been  a  feature  of  Westhampton  Centre, 
rivaling,  if  not  excelling,  that  of  more  showy  establishments  in 
larger  villages.  He  is  also  postmaster  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  and  near  the  Centre  are  quite  a  number  of  the  large,  roomy, 
hospitable-looking  dwellings  of  olden  time. 

George  Burt  is  the  present  owner  of  the  Dr.  Hooker  home- 
stead, a  place  associated  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  citizens 
with  "turnkeys"  and  pills,  as  well  as  the  kindly  sympathy  of 
"the  beloved  physician."  Nathan  Burt  has  the  Hale  home- 
stead. The  Chapman  family  the  Sj'lvester  Judd  mansion. 
The  Dr.  Orcutt  place,  still  owned  by  the  fiimily,  was  the  old 
Nathan  Clark  homestead.  David  Montague  owns  the  Benoni 
Clark  place,  and  A.  G.  Jewett  that  of  Theodore  Clark.  If 
the  "  Centre"  can  scarcely  be  called  a  village,  yet  there  is  a 
history  clustering  around  it  which  renders  it  a  cherished  spot 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Westhampton.  However  far 
they  may  have  wandered,  "their  hearts  untraveled"  fondly 
turn  to  the  picturesque  hillsides  and  the  secluded  dells  of  this 
rural  hamlet.    Some  special  names  may  be  noticed. 

Shack  Street  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  northwest  part  of 
the  town  from  the  custom  in  early  times  of  sending  the  swine 
up  into  those  woods  to  fatten  upon  the  falling  nuts  of  the  forest. 

Babcock's  Corner,  on  the  Huntington  road,  is  so  called 
from  a  family  of  that  name  once  residing  there. 

LouDViLLE  owns  a  divided  allegiance  to  Northampton  and 
Westhampton.  Its  mills  and  stores  and  shops,  excepting  the 
wood-turning  business  of  Francis  Norton,  are  all  in  the  for- 
mer town,  and  also  the  school-house.  But  the  residences  of 
the  citizens  situated  upon  the  west  side  of  the  principal  street 
are  in  Westhampton,  and  the  Loudville  people  seem  to  be 
closely  connected  to  Westhampton  in  church,  social,  and  busi- 
ness affairs. 

The  first  postmaster  at  Westhampton  Centre  was  Jonathan 
Judd.  His  successors  have  been  John  A.  Judd,  Anson  Chap- 
man, John  A.  Judd  a  second  time,  E.  H.  Judd,  and  T.  C.  Da- 
venport. The  last  named  was  appointed  in  1805,  and  has  kept 
the  office  to  the  present  time, 
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S('ii(»oi,s. 

'I'lic  lirsi,  scltlcrs  1)1'  \Vcsl  liMin|il on  loiik  cui'ly  inciisures  to 
|)r(i\  iilc  ('(liiciit ion  lor  I  heir  cliililrcn.  'rin'y  jjCiUlioni'd  llio 
low  u  of  N()rtliuin|il  I  m  to  allow  I  lie  |ii'o|ili'  of  (lid  lj<)i]<^  Division 
sonu'tliing  for  schooling.  Jn  I77(),  us  noted  olscwliero,  tluiy 
siict'e(>d('d  ill  oLtiuning  lui  !i|)|ii'o])ri!ition  of  ,£0  for  jirciicliing 
iiml  school  inn-.  Sonic  cliililr<'ii  were  sent  to  N<iiihiiiniiloii,  and 
sonic  to  Soul liampton. 

Tn  (lie  winter  of  1781-82,  th(!  people  of  the  south  ]iart  raised 
a  fund  hy  private  contribution  and  opened  a  school.  Thi.s 
was  probably  the  first  school  kept  in  the  town.  The  teacher 
was  Deacon  Samuel  Edwards,  and  he  taught  in  a  room  of 
Azariah  Lyman's  house.  This  was  kept  about  three  months. 
Tradition  states  that  he  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  several  winters.  He  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  spelling. 

The  first  school-liouse  was  built  by  private  means,  in  1782, 
near  Babeock's  Corner.  Eev.  Enoch  Hale  took  much  interest 
in  starting  the  schools,  and  urged  the  town  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  education  of  youth.  He  encouraged  young 
men  to  go  on  in  their  studies  ;  he  assisted  them,  and  invited 
them  to  come  to  his  house  for  instruction  ;  and  it  was  through 
his  advice  that  so  many  young  men  in  the  early  years  of  the  town 
titted  themselves  to  enter  college.  These  students  had  very 
small  means  to  aid  them  in  their  studies,  and  the  kind  assistance 
of  their  pastor  saved  their  funds  from  exhaustion  and  quick- 
ened their  zeal.  Eev.  J ustin  Edwards  pursued  his  preparatory 
studies  with  Mr.  Hale,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class,  and 
yet  his  whole  expenses  were  only  ?38.  These  lessons  of 
economy  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the  present  age,  when  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community  are  well-nigh  denied 
the  advantages  of  higher  education  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pense with  which  modern  extravagance  has  surrounded  the 
pathway  of  the  student  even  at  heavily-endowed  institutions. 

Williams  was  the  favorite  college  for  the  Westhampton 
boys.  Justin  Edwards  several  times  walked  to  and  from  "Wil- 
liamstown, — a  distance  of  40  miles.  But  the  early  collegians 
used  to  generally  ride  to  and  from  college  on  horseback. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  a  number  from  this  and  the 
adjoining  towns  would  go  up  together,  taking  one  person  along 
with  them  on  a  spare  horse.  The  latter  would  go  to  the  college 
in  one  day,  pass  the  night,  and  on  the  following  daj^  lead  back 
the  horses  with  empty  saddles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
some  one  go  to  "VVilliamstown  for  them  in  a  similar  way. 

March  22,  1779. — The  first  offliial  action  with  reference  to  schools  seems  to 
have  heen  in  the  negatioe,  as  an  item  in  the  warrant  to  see  whether  the  town 
would  raise  any  money  to  encourage  schooling  was  voted  down. 

Schools  were  evidently  sustained  hy  private  enterprise 
several  years. 

March  13,  178G.— A  committee  was  appointed  to  divide  the  town  into  a  con- 
venient numher  of  districts,  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  schooling,— Messrs. 
Israel  Parsons,  Ebenezer  Clark,  Martin  Clark,  Peter  Montague,  Aaron  Fisher, 
John  Baker,  Azariah  Lyman,  Jonathan  Wales,  Noah  Edwards,  Timotliy  Ed- 
wards, and  Eufiis  Lyman. 

May  29, 1786. — Voted,  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  be  expended 
in  schooling  during  the  term  of  one  year  from  this  time. 

June  20, 178G. — Committee  on  school  districts  discharged  and  the  town  divided 
into  six  districts  by  a  vote  then  and  there, — ceitainly  a  prompt,  summary 
method,  if  not  the  most  accurate  and  complete.  District  No.  1  at  the  corner  by 
Ebenezer  French's  honse;  2d  at  Oliver  Post's;  3d  at  Cornelius  Bartlett's;  4th  at 
or  near  the  crotch  of  the  road  at  Wright's  field,  so  called ;  5th  at  Elijah  Boyden's ; 
Gth  at  .Jolin  Baker's. 

Also  voted,  tluit  each  district  board  their  own  master  or  mistress.  Also  voted, 
that  each  man's  money  be  expended  at  that  school  to  which  ho  is  the  nearest, 
measuring  on  the  road,  except  John  Bullard,  John  Pittsinger,  Jonathan  Alvord, 
and  Jehial  Alvord,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  lay  out  their  money  at  Elijah  Boy- 
den's, if  they  shall  think  fit. 

March  12,  1787.— Voted,  to  raise  twenty-five  pounds  for  schooling,  to  be 
divided  as  last  year,  except  the  six  families  that  live  the  southeast  side  of  Tur- 
key Hill,  who  are  to  lay  out  their  proportion  in  schooling  whore  they  please; 
and  each  district  to  act  their  pleasure  concerning  the  boarding  of  their  masters 
or  mistresses. 

March  10,  1788.— Voted,  .3(1  pounds  for  scliooling,  and  appointed  Israel  Par- 


HnoH,  iSiiMiiirl  I'M wa rds,  Sy  1  vcHtcr  .1  iiild,  .1  iihl  i n  I'Mwurds,  .lolin  Smilli  a  coniniitieo 
to  dcto'liiilie  IVolii  linu;  in  lime  upon  Ibc  Jiropricly  ul'  each  school  diHtl'ict  Heiul- 
ing  thi'ir  chllilren  to  ntber  dihlricls,  if  any  coniiplaiiit  hi:  niaile. 

March  2,  1789. — Voted,  30  pounds  for  Hcliooling.  Tlntse  personH  n<-ar  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  about  to  build  a  Hchtjol-lioose  allowed  to  cxpeiul  tlieir  nuuiey  at 
the  new  liouHe,  in  case  it  should  he  huilL. 

In  a  meeting  held  at  Northampton,  Oct.  22,  1818,  for  the 
purjiose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  college 
in  llamiishire  County,  at  which  the  Hon.  John  Hooker,  of 
Springlicld,  was  chosen  chairinan,  and  liev.  Isaac  Knapp,  of 
Westtield,  secretary,  a  committee  was  ajipointed  to  see  about 
the  removal  of  Williams  College  to  this  county.  On  that 
committee  were  Eev.  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Hatfield  ;  Eev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liston,  of  Easthampton  ;  Eev.  Mr.  Hale,  of  Westhampton  ; 
Eev.  Mr.  Gould,  of  Southampton  ;  Sylvester  Judd,  Esq.,  of 
Westhampton ;  Hon.  Ezra  Starkweather,  of  Worthington. 
The  little  town  of  Westhampton,  it  appears,  had  two  members 
of  this  important  committee, — a  compliment  to  its  educational 
standing  and  to  the  distinguished  men  residing  there. 

Tire  modern  school  system  of  the  town,  founded  by  these  vig- 
orous labors  of  the  fathers,  is  in  steady  and  successful  opera- 
tion, and  liberal  appropriations  are  made  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  of  colleges,  natives  of 
Westhampton  : 

Tertius  Strong,  1790,  Williams  College,  law. 

Levi  Parsons,  1801,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Nathan  Hale,  LL.D.,  1804,  Williams  College,  journalism. 

William  Fisher,  1805,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Justus  Kingsley,  1809,  Williams  College. 

Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  1810,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Hophni  Judd,  1812,  Williams  College,  law. 

Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  1814,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Calvin  Montague,  1814,  Williams  College,  medicine. 

Epaphras  Clark,  1815,  Williams  College,  law. 

Dorus  Clarke,  1817,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Anson  Hooker,  1819,  Williams  College,  medicine. 

Edward  Hooker,  1820,  Williams  College,  law. 

Joel  Burt,  1821,  Ll^nion  College,  medicine. 

Tertius  S.  Clarke,  D.D.,  1824,  Yale  College,  ministry. 

George  Burt,  1825,  Amherst  College,  business. 

Levi  F.  Claflin,  182G,  Williams  College,  business. 

Orange  Clark,  D.D.,  1828,  Columbia  College,  ministry. 

Jacob  L.  Clark,  D.D.,  1831,  Yale  College,  ministry. 

Calvin  Clark,  1832,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Sylvester  Judd  (3d),  1836,  Yale  College,  ministry. 

George  Lyman,  1837,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 

Zenas  M.  Phelps,  1839,  Williams  College,  teaching. 

Jonathan  S.  Judd,  1839,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Dexter  Clapp,  1839,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 

Chauncey  P.  Judd,  1840,  Yale  College,  law. 

Melzar  Montague,  1841,  Williams  College,  ministrj'. 

Enos  J.  Montague,  1841,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Luther  Clapp,  1841,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Samuel  W.  Fisher,  1841,  Williams  College,  business. 

James  Brewer,  1842,  Williams  College,  ministrj'. 

Anson  Clark,  1845,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Charles  H.  Norton,  1847,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

Justin  W.  Parsons,  1849,  Williams  College,  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

Chester  Bridgman,  1850,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 
Henry  M.  Bridgman,  1857,  Amherst  College,  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

Francis  Burt,  1857,  Amherst  College,  teaching. 

With  reference  to  Samuel  Fisher,  usually  included  in  the 
above  catalogue,  the  editor  of  the  "Eeunion  Pamphlet"  adds 
a  statement  to  show  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  the 
town.  The  explanation  needs  explaining.  The  Jonathan 
Fisher  who  died  in  the  armj^  was  only  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Jonathan  that  bought  the  Abncr 
Smith  place  in  1770.    That  the  younger  Jonathan  lived  in 
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"Westhampton  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  general  under- 
standing that  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Continental 
army,  but  it  could  only  have  been  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
or  at  most  seven.  Samuel  Fisher  was  the  youngest  son,  and 
a  posthumous  child,  born  in  Sunderland,  June  30,  1777,  his 
ftither,  the  lieutenant,  having  died  in  the  month  of  March 
before.  The  widow  of  the  lieutenant  evidently  returned  to 
Dedham  soon  after,  as  Samuel  lived  with  his  mother  there 
until  he  was  five  years  of  age,  and  after  that  with  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Samuel  Ware,  of  Conway. 

As  this  disposes  of  the  name  of  Samuel,  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  date  of  William  Fisher's  birth,  in  177(3,  leaves  it 
pretty  certain  that  he  was  born  in  Westhampton.  Jonathan, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
was  probably  born  in  Dedham  before  the  removal  to  West- 
hampton, as  he  died  at  quite  an  advanced  age  in  1845. 

Besides  the  list  of  graduates,  there  are  others  who  entered 
various  professions  without  completing  a  full  college  course. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Gardi- 
ner, Maine,  and  afterward  Boston ;  Dr.  Sylvanus  Clapp,  of 
Pawtucket,  E.  I. :  Dr.  Oliver  D.  Xorton,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
Dr.  Watson  Loud,  Dr.  Philo  Clark,  Dr.  Henry  Cook,  Dr. 
Mendal  Jewett,  Eev.  Christopher  Clapp,  Eev.  Henry  Loud, 
Eev.  Joseph  Stearns,  Eev.  Anson  Stearns. 

There  are  others  who  took  a  classical  course  of  studies, 
without,  however,  graduating,  and  went  into  business  instead 
of  professional  life,  as  John  A.  Judd,  Edwin  Cook,  Zenas 
Kingsley,  Alvin  Clark. 

Joseph  Alvord  was  connected  with  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
sewing-machine  works,  and  was  a  noted  business-man.  He 
died  within  a  few  years. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Eev.  Enoch  Hale  prepared  a  spelling-book  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
That  book  is  now  something  of  a  literary  curiosity, — a  rare 
prize  for  the  antiquarian.  It  contained  lessons  and  stories  for 
children,  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  their  understanding. 
It  is  said  the  book  suited  the  children,  but  not  the  adults. 
The  latter  supposed  that  abstract  doctrines  of  theology  were 
the  right  and  proper  material  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
children,  even  to  learn  to  read.  Mr.  Hale's  method  became 
popular  thirty  years  later,  and  the  bright,  cheerful  literature 
of  modern  school-books  is  but  the  development  of  his  idea. 

Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  was  not  only  editor  and  historian,  but 
an  author  of  several  books,  as  "  Margaret,''  and  other  works 
of  fiction.  His  name  is  still  standard  authority  upon  the  early 
annals  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

His  published  history  of  Hadley  is  a  specimen  of  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  labored,  and  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
his  writings. 

The  "  Eeunion"  of  1866  was  a  noteworthy  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  It  was  similar  to  a  centennial  celebra- 
tion, and  its  proceedings  are  appropriately  preserved  in  a  pam- 
phlet full  of  valuable  historic  material. 

To  have  the  gathering  twelve  years  before  the  completion  of 
a  century  had  the  advantage  of  securing  the  attendance  of 
many  aged  people,  natives  of  the  town,  then  living,  but  who 
soon  after  passed  away, — among  them  Jesse  Lyman,  Asa  Par- 
sons, Mr.  Burt,  Eli  Clark,  and  doubtless  many  others. 

School  Statistics. 

January,  1%37. — Xine  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  193;  average  not 
stated;  winter,  269;  average,  23-3;  in  t<jwn  between  4  and  16,  2-59;  summer 
Bchools,  32  months ;  winter,  22  months  and  7  days ;  summer  teachers,  8  females ; 
winter,  7  males,  3  females;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  S19.43; 
female  teachers,  S9.7.3. 

Jannary,  1847. — Eight  schools ;  attending  in  summer,  103 ;  average,  123 ;  winter, 
175 ;  average,  1.32 ;  in  town  tetween  4  and  IC,  200 ;  attending  under  4, 11 ;  over 
16,14;  gammer  schools,  28  months  and  21  days;  winter,  months;  ^.ital,  51 
Dvmtbis,  21  days ;  summer  teachenf,  8  females ;  winter,  5  males,  3  females ;  aver- 
age wages  of  male  tea/ihen  per  month,  818.80;  female,  811.45. 


January,  1857. — Seven  schools;  attending  in  summer,  83;  average,  66;  winter, 
100 ;  average,  S6 ;  attending  under  5,  8 ;  over  15, 11 ;  in  town  between  5  and  15, 
lie ;  summer  teachei-s,  7  females ;  winter,  7  females ;  summer  schools,  21  months 
and  5  days;  winter,  22  months,  5  days;  total,  43  months,  10  days;  average  wages 
female  teachei-s  per  month,  S12.57. 

January,  1867. — Six  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  86 ;  average,  70 ;  winter, 
126 ;  average,  102 ;  attending  under  5,  7 ;  over  15, 14 ;  in  town  between  5  and  15. 
147  ;  sunmier  teachers,  7  females;  winter,  2  males,  3  females;  summer  schools, 
26  months;  winter,  10  months  and  5  days;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  $33.66 ;  female  teachers,  S30.80. 

January,  1878. — Five  schools ;  $18.37  for  repairs ;  scholars  attending  during 
the  year,  114;  average,  70;  1  under  5;  21  over  15;  number  between  5  and  15  in 
town,  127;  teachers,  3  males,  7  females;  schools  kept  38  months,  15  days;  wages 
of  male  teachers  per  month,  $26;  female,  $24  per  month  ;  taxation,  $1000;  super- 
intendence, $45 ;  income  of  vested  funds  and  dog  tax,  $35.90 ;  1  private  school, 
10  scholars;  tuition,  $127.50;  town  share  of  State  school  fund,  $224.57. 

CHURCHES. 

As  in  most  other  New  England  towns,  so  especially  in 
Westhampton,  the  convenience  of  public  worship  was  a  matter 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  and  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  it.  In  the  memorial  to  the  General  Court  asking 
for  an  act  to  organize  a  new  town,  it  is  expressly  stated  "  that 
your  petitioners,  being  now  increased  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, are  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  support  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  among  ourselves."  But  there  are  earlier  records  than 
this,  showing  their  earnestness  in  this  matter.  At  the  town- 
meeting  of  Northampton,  March,  1772,  the  inhabitants  of 
Long  Division  petitioned  the  town  to  return  to  them  their 
minister  and  school-rates,  in  order  to  pay  for  preaching. 
This  request  was  granted,  and  in  August  of  that  year  an 
order  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Samuel  Kingsley,  representing 
Long  Division,  for  £7  16.s.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
same  year  Northampton  voted  £8  to  Long  Division  for  preach- 
ing. A  year  later,  November,  1774,  the  town  voted  £9  to  Long 
Division  for  preaching  and  schooling,  and  in  November,  1777, 
Northampton  voted  Long  Division  £15  for  the  support  of 
preaching.  These  appropriations  by  Northampton  were  ren- 
dered effective  by  the  vigorous  efforts  and  the  zealous  sacri- 
fices of  the  people  themselves  ;  ministers  were  procured,  some- 
times for  single  Sabbaths,  again  for  several  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  so  public  worship  was  quite  steadily  maintained  as  early 
as  the  summer  of  1772.  It  is  stated  that  Noah  Cook,  of  Had- 
ley, preached  that  year  a  few  Sundays,  services  being  held  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Kingsley,  and  also  at  the  house  of  Tim- 
othy Thayer. 

The  house  of  Samuel  Kingsley  was  not  far  from  Babcock's 
Corners,  where  a  few  years  later  it  was  proposed  to  locate  the 
meeting-house.  The  house  of  Timothy  Thayer  was  over  the 
brook,  near  the  residence  in  later  years  of  William  Edwards, 
and  to  accommodate  some  of  the  foot-people  logs  were  placed 
across  the  stream  ;  sometimes  both  boys  and  girls  waded 
through  the  water. 

Mr.  Cook  was  a  lame  man  and  walked  with  a  crutch,  so 
that  he  was  sometimes  called  the  "three-legged  minister." 
The  next  winter  one  Mr.  Gould  preached  a  few  times.  In  the 
winter  of  1773-74,  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Northampton,  held  service 
and  baptized  three  children,  whose  names  were  Noah  Kings- 
ley,  Justice  Burk,  and  Eebecca  Fisher,  and  it  is  supposed  these 
were  the  first  baptisms  in  Westhampton. 

There  was  preaching  in  1774  or  1775  in  the  northerly  part 
of  the  town,  at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Wales,  by  a  Mr.  Taft, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Wales.  These  were  the  times  that  "  tried 
men's  souls."  Mr.  Taft  was  a  zealous  Whig,  talked  Eevolu- 
tionary  politics  during  the  week,  and  preached  and  prayed  for 
liberty  on  Sunday.  He  believed  in  the  non-intercourse  policy, 
and  refused  to  drink  any  tea  when  England  was  endeavoring 
to  force  Americans  to  pay  a  tax  upon  it. 

Eev.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Northampton,  and  Mr.  Judd,  of 
Southampton,  occasionally  came  and  gave  lectures  on  week- 
days. As  places  of  meeting  the  barns  of  Joseph  or  Samuel 
Kingsley  and  of  Nathan  Clark  were  alternately  used. 

A  Mr.  Hotchkiss  preached  a  few  time-  in  Westhampton  and 
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Norwicli.  Ill  tlio  n])i'iiif^  (if  177H,  Jolin  Kliot,  jii'ciiclicd  four 
Siibbiillis.  Joimtlmii  Smilli,  of  Hmllcy,  luul  ])iivi(l  I'iii'soiih, 
of  Aniluir.sl,  proiiclicil  dui-iiii;'  Uio  .saiiio  yciir. 

And  old  iiiiiii,  known  us  l^'iillicr  Saxl.on,  wlio  li\cd  in  Loii}? 
Division,  near  llu;  old  house  of  iSolnuioii  .liidd,  |ircMclicd  nil 
one  suuiincT  in  177(1  oi'  1777. 

I!ut  lli('s<'  ]ii'('liiniiiary  an<l  sonuiwliat  irr('fj;ular  services 
soon  gave  way  to  something  more  permanent  and  orderly. 
Previous  to  the  incorjioration  of  the  town,  llev.  Enoch  Ilalc 
had  preached  one  or  more  Sahbaths,  and  at  the  first  meeting, 
Nov.  19,  1778,  ahout  the  only  business  done,  except  to  elect 
town  officers,  was  the  appointing  of  Martin  Clark,  Azariah 
Lyman,  and  Sylvester  Judd  a  committee  to  engage  liis  further 
service  ;  the  preaching  one-half  of  the  time  to  be  at  the  house 
of  Nathan  Clark,  the  other  half  at  the  house  of  Azariali 
Lyman.  The  settlement  of  a  minister  in  those  days  was  an 
aft'air  of  deliberation, — slow,  but  very  certain  to  be  wise  and 
judicious.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  later,  August,  1779, 
that  a  regular  call  was  extended  Mr.  Hale  to  become  the 
settled  pastor.  It  was  accepted.  The  terms  of  settlement 
consisted  of  many  items,  substantially  the  following :  A  lot 
of  land  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town, — 15  acres  from 
Nathan  Clark's  farm,  5  acres  from  Elihu  Ghilson's  home- 
stead,— a  parsonage  to  be  built,  32  by  30,  or  the  value  of  such 
a  house  paid  to  Mr.  Hale  in  money.  The  annual  salary  was 
to  be  the  first  year  £40,  and  to  rise  by  adding  £3  a  year  until 
it  reached  £70,  this  sum  to  be  perpetual.  To  this  was  added 
the  finding  of  the  minister's  firewood  annually  after  the  first 
six  years  ;  and  also  the  promise  to  make  further  provisions  for 
his  support  if  these  stipulations  jiroved  to  be  insuflicient. 

The  ordination  took  place  Sept.  20,  1779,  in  a  barn  on  the 
old  Norwich  road,  standing  a  little  east  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  W.  E.  Lyman.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great 
interest,  long  remembered  by  those  who  were  present,  and 
often  described  by  them  to  the  children  of  later  years.  The 
ordaining  council  consisted  of  Eev.  Jonathan  Judd,  Kev. 
Solomon  Williams,  Eev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Eev.  Joseph 
Huntington,  Eev.  Joseph  Lyman,  Eev.  Aaron  Bascom,  Eev. 
Gershom  C.  Lyman,  and  Mr.  Joel  Hayes,  a  delegate. 

The  church  was  organized  Sept.  1,  1779,  Eev.  Jonathan 
Judd,  of  Southampton,  and  Eev.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Northamp- 
ton, present  and  assisting.  The  first  deacons  chosen  were  Mar- 
tin Clark  and  Eeuben  Wright.  The  exact  list  of  members  at 
the  date  of  organization  is  not  preserved,  but  the  following 
names  appear  in  the  handwriting  of  Eev.  Enoch  Hale,  and  by 
him  are  described  as  being  members  "  soon  after  the  formation 
of  the  church:"  Jonathan  Alvord,  William  Bartlett,  Joel 
Bartlett,  Elijah  Boyden,  John  Bullard,  Jonathan  Clark,  Na- 
than Clark,  Ebenezer  Clark,  Gideon  Clark,  Noah  Edwards, 
Jonathan  Fisher,  Ebenezer  French,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Saml. 
Kingsley,  Joseph  Kingsley,  Sylvester  Judd,  Azariah  Lyman, 
Eufus  Lyman,  Peter  Montague,  John  Parsons,  David  Parsons, 
Oliver  Post,  John  Smith,  Noah  Strong,  Amasa  Strong,  Elijah 
Tyler,  Mary  Bartlett,  Euth  Boyden,  Joanna  Bullard,  Sarah 
Clark,  Eunice  Clark  (wife  of  Nathan),  Eunice  Clark  (wife  of 
Ebenezer),  Esther  Clark,  Jerusha  Edwards,  Mary  Elwell, 
Eachel  French,  Beriah  French,  Jerusha  Hubbard,  Hannah 
Judd,  Isabel  Kingsley,  Martha  Lyman,  Mary  Montague, 
Lydia  Parsons,  Irene  Parsons,  Mary  Phelps,  Mrs.  Strong 
(wife  of  Noah),  Thankful  Strong,  Sarah  Strong,  Euth  Tyler, 
Abigail  Wright. 

The  erection  of  a  meeting-house  was  considerably  delayed  by 
the  discussion  over  the  site.  The  story  is  too  long  for  our 
limits  ;  we  can  only  state  the  successive  steps.  May  21,  1779, 
a  site  was  selected  by  the  town  and  a  house  voted  to  be  built 
40  by  50.  This  site  was  very  near  the  present  location,  as  ap- 
pears from  subsequent  statements  in  the  town  records,  but  it 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  south  part  of  the  town  desired  to  have 
it  on  the  old  historic  Norwich  road,  where  the  first  settlement 
had  boon  made,  and  whore  the  majority  of  the  people  then 


liviid,  and  they  suggested  wlnit  has  be<?n  known  in  late  years 
as  J5al)cock's  C'orners.  The  northern  portion  insisted  on  the 
"square"  in  front  of  Natlnui  Chirk's,  now  the  rock-covcred 
triangle  near  the  centre  school-house.  The  dissension  was  se- 
vere and  threatening.  Meanwliile,  Mr.  Hale's  house  was 
erected,  the  present  place  of  Nathan  Burt,  and  meetings  were 
luiid  in  that,  his  house,  perhaps,  as  well  as  himself,  tlms  proving 
a  p(!aci^nniker ;  but  the  town  returned  the  meetings  to  Nathan 
Clark's  the  next  spring.  The  geographical  centre,  near  the  t(jp 
of  Tob's  Hill,  was  gravely  jiroposod.  Then  a  committee  from 
abroad,  consisting  of  Col.  Chajiin,  of  Hatfield,  Deacon  White, 
of  Springfield,  and  Deacon  White,  of  Whately,  were  invited 
to  decide  the  location.  They  reported  a  site  which  the  town 
accepted,  but  which  was  not  really  satisfactory  to  either  party, 
and  this  was  abandoned.  Five  weary  years  were  thus  passed, 
when,  with  considerable  imanimity,  the  town  came  back 
nearly  to  a  previous  selection,  and  the  house  was  at  last  lo- 
cated and  built  where  the  present  one  stands.  It  was  in  the 
woods,  the  primeval  timber  being  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
it,  the  log  hut  of  Samuel  Hering  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Hale, 
now  the  place  of  Nathan  Burt,  being  the  only  habitations  near 
the  meeting-house  ;  but  the  struggle  was  ended,  and  ended  for 
all  succeeding  years. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CHURCH  RECORDS. 

In  1789,  large  additions  were  made  to  the  cliurcli,  mo&tly  young  people. 

Dec.  26, 1781. — The  pastor,  witli  Deacon  Martin  Clark,  delegate,  attended  a 
council  at  Williamsburg,  to  install  Eev.  Joseph  Strong. 

September  30  and  Oct.  1,  1782. — The  pastor,  with  Deacon  Wright,  delegate, 
attended  a  council  at  Amherst. 

Sept.  20, 1'Ol. — The  piistor,  with  Samuel  Kingsley,  delegate,  attended  a  con- 
vention at  Northampton,  to  form  a  missionary  society.  This  shows  that  some  of 
the  earliest  movements  in  behalf  of  Christian  work  for  the  heathen  began  in 
these  towns  of  the  Connecticut  A^alley  ;  this  date  being  some  years  earlier  than 
the  historic  prayer-meeting  by  the  hay-stack,  in  Williamstown. 

1806. — Forty-eiglit  were  added  to  the  church  that  year. 

Oct.  21, 1819. — Pastor,  with  Solomon  Judd,  delegate,  attended  a  convention  at 
Hadley,  which  recommended  unanimously  certain  articles  respecting  church 
union  and  government.  Subsequently,  May  1, 1820,  the  church  of  Westhampton, 
after  hearing  the  report  of  a  committee  on  said  articles,  refused  to  approve  them, 
and  also  declined  to  send  delegates  to  another  convention  to  meet  at  Hatfield. 
The  committee  above  mentioned  were  Deacon  Martin  Clark,  Deacon  Samuel 
Edwards,  Sylvester  Judd,  Esq.,  Capt.  Azariah  Lyman,  Deacon  Pliny  Sykes,  Maj. 
Aaron  Fisher,  Solomon  Judd,  Dr.  Wm.  Hooker,  and  Willard  Smith. 

This  transaction  shows  very  clearly  the  dignity  and  careful- 
ness with  which  the  local  church  guarded  their  independence, 
and  how  steadily  they  declined  to  yield  their  own  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty  even  to  unanimous  recommendations  from 
conventions  and  councils. 

May  1, 1818. — The  church  chose  a  committee  "to  superintend  Sabbath-schools 
in  this  town,  and  to  apply  if  necessary  to  the  town  for  this  purpose," — Benoni 
Clark,  Levi  Post,  Jr.,  Noah  Kingsley,  Luke  Plielps,  and  Eichard  Clapp. 

Oct.  30,  1818.— The  church  voted  their  thanks  to  the  above  committee  for 
"  their  benevolence,  diligence,  and  fidelity  in  conducting  the  Sabbath-schools." 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  opening  of  tlie  modern  Sabbath-school  work  in 
this  town, — a  work  which  for  si.\ty  years  has  been  steadily  cherished  by  the 
church  as  one  of  its  most  important  departments. 

April  6, 1820.— At  the  meeting  which  appointed  the  annual  Sabbath-school 
committee,  they  were  instructed  "  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  regard  to  our  com- 
mon schools  for  the  promotion  of  religion  among  the  children,"  and  April  Ifith 
the  committee  reported  that  "  tlie  Bible  be  road  with  solemnity  every  half-day 
in  the  public  schools  in  connection  with  prayer,  if  prayer  be  attended." 

April  5,  1821. — Benevolent  work  was  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  Jo- 
sepli  Kingsley,  Dr.  William  Hooker,  Deacon  Pliny  Sykes,  Joel  Bust,  and  Willard 
Smith  a  committee  "  to  encourage  and  receive  charitable  donations  and  deliver 
them  to  their  uses." 

May  3,  1822,  the  standing  committee  of  the  church  in  their 
annual  report  have  the  following  reference  to  a  subject  that 
has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  field  of  public  discussion : 

"  During  the  past  year  they  have  unhappily  found  occasion  in  several  instances 
to  pay  attention  to  brethren  wlio  were  thought  to  bo  injuring,  if  not  destroying, 
themselves  by  drinking  intemporately  intoxicating  liquors.  Tlieir  exertions  to 
reclaim  from  that  vice,  if  not  so  completely  successful  as  they  ardently  desiredi 
they  allow  themselves  to  liopo  have  not  been  wholly  without  success.  But 
fui  ther  endeavors  they  are  sensible  will  bo  noccssai'y  to  effect  (if  by  the  grace  of 
God  it  be  possible)  tt  thorough  reformation  in  all  wlio  have  deviated  from  the 
way  of  the  gospel." 
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It  appears  from  the  records  that  the  evil  of  intemperance 
cost  the  church  much  trouble,  resulting  in  many  un]ileasant 
trials,  and  in  some  instance*  actual  excommunication. 

We  copv  one  sentence  as  a  specimen  of  the  solemnity  and 
almost  judicial  formality  attending  ancient  church  discipline: 

"  Mr.  .  listen  to  your  seuteuoe.    To  the  grief  of  God's  children  you  have 

a  number  of  years  been  intemperate,  in  drinking  to  drunkenness.  This  ehurcli 
h.'is  labored  to  reform  you,  without  success.  You  refuse  to  be  reformed :  tlierefore 
hear:  the  church  of  Chjist  in  Westhampton  sentences  and  pronounces  you, 

Mr.  ,  to  l>e  excommuuicated,  and  doe*  by  tliis  sentence  excommunicate 

you  fh>m  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  church." 

To  the  radical  temperance  men  of  the  present  time  it  will 
seem  strange  that  the  crime  specified  in  the  above  sentence 
■was  not  "drinking"  intoxicating  liquors,  but  "drinking  to 
drunkenness,"  and  doubtless  the  culprit  "svas  tried,  the  deci- 
sion made,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  by  men  who  saw 
no  harm  in  moderate  drinking,  and  no  doubt  practiced  it. 
Doubtless  their  own  cellars  were  stored  with  cider, — an  agent 
that  has  probably  wrought  more  ruin  in  rural  towns  than  any 
other  intoxicating  liquor.  But  the  men  of  that  time  had  not 
learned,  what  is  now  so  clear,  that  church  members,  to  save 
their  own  sons  and  their  neighbors'  sons,  must  close  their  lips 
against  even  cider,  and  banish  it  as  a  beverage  from  their 
households. 

yrinisterial  Record. — 1st.  Eev.  Enoch  Hale,  ordained  Sept. 

20,  1779;  died  Jan.  14,  1837,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
pastorate  and  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  2d.  Eev. 
Horace  B.  Chapin,  installed  as  colleague  to  Mr.  Hale  Julj-  8, 
1829;  continued  only  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Hale's  death, 
l>eing  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  in  May,  1837  ;  he  died  at 
Lewiston  Falls,  Me.,  October,  1840.  3d.  Eev.  Amos  Drury, 
installed  June  28,  1837 ;  he  died  while  still  pastor,  July  22, 
1841,  at  Pittiford,  Yt.,  being  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  that 
place.  4th.  Eev.  David  Coggin,  ordained  May  11,  1842; 
died  of  consumption  while  still  pastor,  April  28,  18-52,  aged 
thirty-five  years.  5th.  Eev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  installed  March 
2,  18.S4:  dismi-ssed  April  18,  185.5.  6th.  Eev.  Eoswell  Foster, 
installed  Nov.  20,  1856 ;  dismissed  Dec.  28,  1858.  7th.  Eev. 
Edward  C.  Bissell,  ordained  Sept.  22,  1859 ;  Mr.  Bi.ssell  en- 
listed in  the  army  for  the  suppression  of  the  Eebellion,  and 
was  chosen  a  captain  ;  he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate 
May  10,  1864.    8th.  Eev.  Thomas  Allender,  installed  June 

21,  1866;  died  Sept.  17,  1869.  9th.  Pliny  F.  Barnard,  in- 
stalled June  30,  1870;  dismissed  July  1,  1873.  10th.  Eev. 
Joseph  Lanman,  installed  June  3,  1874;  dismissed  Sept.  11, 
1876.  11th.  Eev.  Edward  S.  Palmer,  installed  Dec.  7,  1876, 
and  pre.5ent  pastor  of  the  church  (Xovember,  1878). 

Record  of  Deacons. — Eeuben  Wright,  chosen  Oct.  13,  1779; 
died  May  6.  1798.  Martin  Clark,  chosen  Oct.  13,  1779;  died 
May  24.  1823.  .Samuel  Edwards,  chosen  Jan.  31,  1786;  died 
Aug.  12,  1842.  Pliny  Sykes,  chosen  June  5,  1811 ;  died  Nov. 
12,  18-33.  Eli.sha  King,  chosen  May  19,  1824;  died  June  29, 
1852.  Eleazer  Judd,  chosen  Jan.  5,  1834 ;  died  June,  1863. 
Zenas  S.  Clark,  chosen  Dec.  16,  18-52;  present  deacon,  but  not 
acting.  Joel  Cook,  chosen  July  5,  1855;  died  1878.  Wm. 
P.  Edwards,  chosen  Feb.  27,  1862 ;  present  deacon  officiating. 
Alfred  D.  Montague,  chosen  Dec.  30,  1875  ;  present  deacon  of- 
ficiating. 

THE  UXIOX  CHURCH  OF  WESTHAMPTON 

wa.5  formed  Sept.  -30,  1829.  It  consisted  of  41  members  who 
had  withdrawn  from  the  fellowship  of  the  old  church.  The 
movement  was  the  result  of  differences  of  views  and  feelings, 
not  reallj-  of  doctrine, — such  a  movement  as  may  often  be  ex- 
j>ected  to  occur  where  men  of  equal  rectitude,  equal  faith,  and 
equal  piety,  exercising  the  liberty  of  thought  common  to 
thi.s  free  country,  arrive  at  exactlj-  opposite  conclusions  as  to 
duty  and  jKjlicy.  The  Eev.  John  Truair  was  pastor  of  this 
church  for  eight  years,  but  after  hi.s  removal  meetings  were 
not  regularly  continued.  There  were  no  sufficient  reasons  for 
a  separate  society,  and  the  church  was  formally  dissolved 
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Aug.  17,  1850.  The  members  returned  to  the  old  church,  and 
few  traces  of  the  division  exist  either  in  policy  or  sentiment 
at  the  present  time.  The  Kov.  Mr.  Truair  is  spoken  of  by 
some  writers  as  an  impulsive  agitator,  a  disturbing  force,  and 
doubtless  he  may  have  somewhat  roughly  broken  in  upon  the 
ancient  set  forms  and  possibly  the  prosaic  sermonizing  of  the 
times.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  1825  to  1835  was  the 
great  period  when  modern  methods  of  revival  work  were  to  a 
certain  extent  inaugurated,  new  measures  introduced,  and  new 
styles  of  thought  and  speech  became  prominent  throughout 
this  and  other  States  in  the  pulpit  and  the  prayer-meoting. 
The  children  of  the  families  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Truair,  now 
in  advanced  life,  speak  yet  with  some  feeling  of  his  energy, 
his  enthusiasm,  but  they  heartily  join  with  the  children  of  the 
other  families  in  throwing  the  kindly  veil  of  charity  over  all 
the  proceedings  of  that  period,  and  forgetting  both  conserva- 
tism and  radicalism  in  united,  harmonious  work  in  tlie  old 
paths  and  for  the  old  faith. 

BURIAL-GROUND.S. 

The  burials  in  this  town  seem  to  have  very  early  been  made 
in  just  three  places, — not  scattered  over  the  farms  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  in  the  case  of  some  pioneer  settlements.  The 
action  of  the  town  in  1779  implies  that  one  had  been  in  use  in 
the  south  for  some  years  previously.  This  was  located  a  little 
west  of  Babcock's  Corners,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and 
in  later  years  the  remains  have  been  removed  and  the  ground 
given  up.    The  first  burial  here  is  not  certainly  known. 

The  action  of  the  town  alluded  to  was  the  following : 

March  8, 1779. — Voted,  tliat  the  town  will  procure  two  acres  of  land — the  one 
in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town — for  the  purpose  of  hury- 
ing-places.  Voted,  that  the  place  that  hax  been  ti^ed  in  the  soutli  part  of  the  town 
be  continued  for  that  purpose.  Voted,  that  Capt.  William  Bartlett,  .Toiiathan 
Clark,  Seth  Burk,  Zachariah  Curtis,  and  Aaron  Tliayer  be  a  committee  tu  pro- 
Cure  t'.ie  pljices  above  mentioned. 

The  one  north  of  the  centre,  near  the  present  residence  of 
Sylvester  King,  was  laid  out  pursuant  to  the  above  action, 
and  is  therefore  nearly  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  cemetery  at  the  centre  was  authorized  by  the  following 
action : 

Dec.  G,  1790. — Votcil,  that  the  committee  heretofore  chosen  to  seek  a  place  for 
a  burying-ground  be  directed  and  empowered  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  of 
the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  and  Mr.  Jared  Hunt  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and 
to  take  deed  for  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  town. 

Bounds  of  the  new  burying-gound  in  Westliampton,  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  that  leads  from  Mr.  Hale's  to  Mr.  Samuel  Kingsley's,  about  30  rods 
south  of  Mr.  Hale's  dwelling-house:  one-half  said  burying-ground,  lying  on  the 
south  side  of  the  dividing-line  between  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  .Jai-ed  Hunt,  taken  out 
of  Mr.  Hale's  land,  and  tlie  other  half,  on  the  north  side  of  said  line,  out  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  land, — being  16  rods  in  length  on  the  above  said  highway,  and  15 
rods  to  the  east  parallel  to  the  above  said  line,  and  containing  in  the  whole  one 
acre  and  a  half. 

This  ground  is  the  principal  cemetery  of  the  town.  The 
dates  extend  back  about  eighty  years,  but  there  were  much 
earlier  burials.  Near  the  front  entrance  stands  a  fine  soldiers' 
monument,  erected,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  that  struggle.  It  bears  the 
inscription, — 

"  Erected  by  tlie  Town  of  Westliampton  in  (jrateful  remem- 
brance of  her  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  defense  of  liberty  and  union  during  the  great  rebellion. ' ' 

This  cemetery  is  in  good  condition  ;  excellently  cared  for  ; 
containing  some  fine  monuments  of  later  years  standing  ami4 
the  low,  moss-covered  stones  of  the  earlier  times.  Upon  thjs 
death-crowned  summit,  and  along  its  beautiful  eastern  s]ope, 
are  gathered  the  dead  of  a  hundred  years. 

The  Damon  family  have  a  private  burial-place  near  the  old 
homestead,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

Some  members  of  the  Hayden  family  were  buried  originally 
upon  their  farm,  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Stantoi^. 
The  o-emains  were,  however,  removed  to  Chesterfield  mai^y 
years  ago. 

In  the  "  Eeunion  Address"  of  1866  it  is  stated  that  the  wife 
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niid  child  (if  tl(jliii  K.  'I'uckur  wi^rc!  l)uri('(l  in  Niidiniiicl  Kd- 
wards'  |iiisl,ui'(!,  (!U,sl,  <il'  .Idcl  (!()(dv's. 

■rciVVN  ,S(>(,'I  H'l'l  KS,  I.I  JiKAKllCH,  ICTd. 

'I'licrc  (ixistcd  here  tlio  iisiml  vnrioty  (if  rclii^idiis,  Ix;- 

nevoli'iit,  nnd  (ciuiieraiice  orgiiniy.ations  eoiiiinon  at  the  prosenl. 
time  and  for  the  hist  liall'-c<!iitury.  None  of  lliem  were  of 
siillieient  i)ernninence  to  fiirnisli  materials  to  any  extent  for  a 
liistorieal  sketch. 

The  old  parish  or  town  library  of  early  times  seems  to  have 
been  a  valuable  means  of  instruction.  It,  however,  disap- 
peared, the  books  being  scattered  and  lost. 

In  later  years,  and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Keunion 
Festival  of  1800,  etforts  were  made  to  establish  a  new  and  more 
permanent  one,  especial  attention  being  given  to  a  pastor's 
library. 

At  that  time  Ilev.  Dorus  Clarke  made  a  donation  to  the 
town  of  |100,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  given  as  a 
prize  annually  to  the  best  reader  and  speller  in  the  centre 
school. 

PLACES  OF   HISTORIC  INTEREST  OR  OF  SPECIAL  NOTE. 

These  are  mentioned  in  the  general  narrative,  and  need 
little  additional  notice.  The  place  of  the  tirst  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Manhan,  by  Abner  Smith,  in  1762,  is  inter- 
esting in  its  pioneer  reminiscences.  It  was  on  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Manhun,  and  just  where  the  present  Hunting- 
ton road  crosses  the  stream  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town. 
The  place  of  the  first  town-meeting  at  the  present  Orcutt 
place  recalls  the  early  efforts  at  civil  organization.  Here  came 
that  distinguished  man,  Governor  Caleb  Strong,  to  preside  at 
this  formation  of  a  new  town,  organized  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  and  similar  places  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  read 
the  interesting  annals  of  other  days. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  people  of  Westhampton  have  always  been  mostly  en- 
gaged in  farming.  In  former  times  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  selling  firewood  and  lumber.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
actual  money  received  by  the  earlier  settlers  and  down  to 
thirty  years  ago  was  for  firewood  drawn  to  Northampton. 
Firewood  gradually  rose  in  value,  as  well  as  lumber  in  various 
forms. 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  great  change  in  this  form 
of  industry.  Firewood  has  declined  nearly  one-half  in  value, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  coal  in  dwellings,  stores,  and 
business-places,  as  well  as  upon  the  railroads.  Another  reason 
of  the  decline  was  the  establishment  of  the  steam-mills  at 
Mount  Tom.  These  keep  continually  for  sale  (more,  in  fact, 
than  they  can  dispose  of  promptly)  large  quantities  of  slab- 
firewood,  which  supplants  soft  wood  in  the  market  to  a  great 
extent.  The  business  prosperity  of  Westhampton  has  been 
largely  injured  by  these  causes.  In  the  earlier  times  many 
cattle  were  fattened  for  beef  in  the  pastures  of  this  town,  and 
the  products  of  the  dairy  were  of  much  importance.  The 
sharp  competition  of  "Western  beef.  Western  butter,  and  West- 
ern cheese  in  the  market  towns  of  New  England  has  largely 
destroyed  the  profit  formerly  made  from  these  sources. 

Westhampton,  too,  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  New 
England  towns  in  furnishing  emigrants  to  settle  the  broad  and 
fertile  States  of  the  Centre  and  the  West.  Her  sons  have 
sought  more  genial  climes  and  easier-tilled  lands.  The 
houses  have  disappeared  from  large  sections  of  the  town. 
Pastures  and  fields,  formerly  plowed,  have  grown  up  to  wood- 
land. Some  of  her  own  distinguished  sons  have  intimated  in 
public  addresses  that  the  town  will,  after  a  time,  disappear  as  a 
civil  organization ;  that  it  will  become  a  wood-lot  of  North- 
ampton again  ;  that  the  wild  animals  may  once  more  live  in 
the  ancient  haunts,  wolves  howl  upon  the  sloi)es  of  the  moun- 
tains, ancj.  bears  prowl  along  the  banks  of  Turkey  Brook, 


Sodom  IJrook,  and  the  Manhan  River.  The  reduction  is  not 
rupid,  liow<!ver,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  no  such  riisult 
ni:i'd  lie  expected.  The  great  period  of  njduction  was  from 
1 8;!()  to  1  m). 

Tin;  later  decrease  is  at  a  much  slower  rate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  infer  that  Westhampton  must  live  in  future  his- 
tory solely  upon  her  past  fame.  Were  it  so,  were  the  volume 
of  Westhampton  records  to  be  closed  now,  there  would  remain 
in  the  annals  of  the  commonwealth  enduring  memorials  of  the 
labors  of  her  distinguished  sons.  It  would  be  a  history  in 
which  any  town  might  feel  a  just  pride.  I5ut  we  prefer  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  sons  of  Westhampton  will  abide  in 
the  old  ways  and  restore  the  old  homesteads  ;  that  the  rose 
shall  not  give  place  to  the  ivy,  and  the  fruitful  field  to  the 
untrodden  wilderness  ;  that  material  j)rosj)erity,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  some  new  revival  of  business,  will  again  visit  these 
rugged  hillsides  ;  that  religion  and  education  shall  still  display 
here  their  signal  worth,  as  they  have  in  the  past;  and  that 
other  generations  shall  arise  here  to  ble.ss  the  fathers  of  to-day 
as  these  now  bless  the  fathers  of  a  century  ago. 

Mills,  Factories,  etc. — In  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  Iloberts  Meadow  Brook,  is  the  Bridgman  saw-mill.  It 
was  a  very  early  affair,  built  about  the  time  the  country  was 
settled.  It  has  been  kept  up  ever  since  by  the  family  of 
Bridgmans.  It  is  now  owned  by  Lucas  Bridgman.  The 
Westfleld  Elver  touches  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  water-power  was  improved 
within  the  limits  of  Westhampton.  On  the  head-waters  of 
the  Manhan,  just  below  the  reservoir,  was  a  saw-mill,  known 
as  Langdon's,  built  thirty  years  ago  or  more.  It  is  now  aban- 
doned. Farther  south,  just  below  the  junction  of  a  western 
branch,  was  formerly  the  Chilson  grist-mill.  It  dated  back 
probably  to  about  the  time  of  the  first  settlement.  It  was 
burnt  and  not  rebuilt  many  years  ago.  In  the  same  building 
at  one  time  was  a  brass-foundry,  Bruce  &  Armitage.  They 
made  harness  trimmings.  The  enterprise  was  continued  for  a 
few  years.  At  this  same  point  was  the  Chilson  saw-mill,  built 
probablj'  by  Mr.  White  at  an  early  day.  This  was  also 
abandoned. 

Farther  down  the  stream  are  the  wood-turning  works,  for- 
merly run  by  Gere  and  T.  K.  Wright,  now  occupied  by  E.  P. 
Torrey.  Next  below  was  the  Thayer  grist-mill,  an  institution 
entirely  unknown  to  the  young  people  of  the  present  time,  or 
even  some  of  older  years.  It  was  built  by  Deacon  Timothy 
Thayer,  and  stood  near  where  Deacon  Wm.  I.  Edwards  now 
lives.  It  is  thought  that  this  was  given  up  as  early  as  1800. 
Next  below  is  the  saw-mill  of  Henry  Parsons.  This  was  built 
by  Mr.  Solomon  L.  Warner,  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago. 
A  curious  feature  of  this  water  privilege  is  that  to  a  stranger 
standing  on  Parsons  Bridge  and  looking  northwest  toward 
the  meeting-house  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  believe  the 
stream  runs  hill,  and  that  when  the  next  bridge  is  reached, 
still  farther  toward  the  centre,  and  one  looks  back,  the  same 
impression  remains. 

The  "  natives"  familiar  with  the  topography  and  with  the 
actual  levels  do  not  seem  to  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  it  at  all,  and  perhaps  there  is  not.  It  is  all  in 
the  visitor's  "eye."  Beyond  the  Parsons  mill  this  stream 
soon  enters  the  town  of  Northampton.  Commencing  on 
Sodom  Brook,  near  the  Southampton  line,  and  coming  north, 
there  was  formerly  the  distillery  of  Joseph  Kingsley.  It  stood 
near  the  present  place  of  Lester  T.  Langdon.  Next  below  is 
the  tannery-yard  of  Matthias  Rice  &  Sons  ;  this  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. Near  this  place  in  former  years  were  also  the  tan-works 
of  Sanuiel  Giddings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Huntington  road. 
Near  Babcock's  Corner  also  chairs  were  manufactured  at  one 
time.  On  this  stream  below  is  the  saw-mill  of  W.  E.  Lyman. 
This  was  built  by  the  late  Jesse  Lyman.  It  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. At  the  site  of  Loud's  Mills  there  was  formerly  a  fulling- 
mill.    It  was  run  at  one  time  by  Strong  Alvord,  also  by  Saml. 
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Ormsby.  Xot  far  below  Loud's  Mills  this  brook  unites  with 
the  Manhan. 

In  goins;  west  from  Babcock's  Corners  the  dividing-ridge 
between  the  northern  and  southern  branches  of  the  Manhan 
is  crossed,  and  on  the  latter  various  mill  privileges  have  been 
improved.  There  was  the  distillery  in  old  times  of  Enoch 
Lyman.  Below  was  a  tannery,  run,  perhaps,  by  Samuel  Gid- 
dings.  Then  Enoch  Lyman  had  a  saw-mill  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  Leander  Rhodes.  Below  that  was  the  Fisher  saw- 
mill, and  farther  south  was  the  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  of 
Elihu  Bartlett.  This  was  an  important  place  of  business  for 
many  years.  At  Loudville,  within  the  town  of  Westhamp- 
ton,  is  located  the  wood-turning  establishment  of  Francis 
Xorton. 

Various  other  enterprises,  as  distilleries,  potash-works,  and 
wood-turning  works,  have  existed  from  time  to  time  in  ditlerent 
parts  of  the  town.  At  the  present  place  of  the  Loud  Mills 
wa*  an  old  saw-mill,  owned  at  various  times  by  Ludden,  Niles, 
Drake,  Edgerton,  and  others.  Charles  W.  Niles  also  had  a 
wood-turning  shop.  On  the  little  stream  in  the  village  was 
the  turning-shop  of  Francis  Loud,  now  owned  by  Charles  N. 
Loud ;  not  operated  to  any  great  extent.  A  little  above,  Austin 
Loud  bad  a  turning-shop  and  also  a  saw-mill. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  production  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values 
stated:  Butter,  §12,991 ;  firewood,  §13,92.5  ;  hay,  §21,851;  po- 
tatoes, §4671;  tobacco,  §3727;  apples,  §.5863;  beef,  §7263; 
pork,  §3-591 ;  cider,  §2947;  corn,  §2194. 

MILITARY. 

Westhampton  was  settled  just  before  the  Kevolutionary  war 
and  during  its  progress,  being  incorporated  in  1778  ;  hence  it 
naturally  had  little  Eevolutionary  history,  except  as  a  part  of 
Northampton.  In  the  sketches  of  the  latter  town  relating  to 
the  war  of  Independence  may  be  found  names  that  properly 
belong  to  the  present  territory  of  Westhampton. 

Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  the  first  pastor,  was  of  a  patriotic  family, 
his  brother  being  Xathan  Hale,  who  was  executed  as  a  spy  in 
the  British  camp,  and  whose  fame  has  been  celebrated  in  ora- 
tory and  song.  The  minister  had  also  seen  actual  service  in 
the  field  during  the  opening  years  of  the  struggle,  previous 
to  his  settlement  as  the  pastor  of  the  Westhampton  church. 

The  following  oflScial  action,  found  in  the  town  books,  forms 
an  honorable  record  for  a  town  not  organized  until  three  years 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced  : 

Ang.  o,  1779. — At  a  town-meeting,  voted,  that  "  the  town  would  provide  such 
things  for  those  men  that  went  from  as  into  the  Continental  army  as  the  town 
of  yorthampton  desired  of  us. 

Aug.  11.1779. — In  the  midst  of  Kevnlntionary  difficulties,  Massachusetts  having 
procee<led  to  call  a  State  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  'NVestharapton  elected 
.Sylvester  Judd  as  a  Delegate. 

Oct.  1«,  1779. — ^The  t<jwn  voted  to  hire  the  three  men  required  for  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Gideon  Clark.  .John  Smith,  and  Sheldon  Felton  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  assist  the  militia  officers  in  hiring  the  men. 

Voted,  that  the  selectmen  collect  the  clothing  required  of  Westhampton  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  deliver  the  game  in  Iforthampton,  and  take  a  proper  receipt 
therefor. 

Voted,  that  the  men  that  went  the  month's  campaign  into  Connecticut  be  paid 
the  same  as  those  that  went  in  June  last,  in  proportion  bj  their  service.  Nathan 
Clark,  Aaron  Fisher,  and  Sylvester  Judd  were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
to  this. 

July  23, 1781. — Voted,  to  hire  the  three  men  now  required  of  us  for  the  army, 
and  that  Capt.  Azariah  L^Tnan,  Lieut.  Aaron  Fisher,  and  Lieut.  Noah  Edwards  lie 
a  c/immittee  to  hire  said  men,  expense  to  be  assessed  upon  said  town,  and  paid 
within  one  month. 

Sept.  18, 17»1. — Voted,  that  the  men  that  now  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
join  the  army  at  the  shortest  notice  shall  be  paid  2  pounds  lOshillings  per  month 
for  each  month  they  shall  in  actual  service,  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  in 
advance  when  called  ujxjh  to  march. 

May  1, 17*!2. — Voted,  that  Mr.  Sylvester  .Judd  be  a  cjmmittce  to  hire  one  man 
for  tlje  Continental  army. 

Perhaf>s  thi.s  wa.s  not  accomplished,  for  a  similar  vote  seems 
to  have  been  taken  September  10th  of  the  same  year;  also, 
Oc-tober  28th ;  abo,  December  4th ;  and,  after  all,  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  man  was  obtained. 


The  votes  thus  given  show  the  official  action  of  the  town. 
From  other  sources  the  following  general  facts  are  obtained: 

Training-bands  were  formed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1774.  The  first  training  in  Westhampton  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  A  company  consisting  of 
30  or  40  persons  held  a  parade  in  the  door-yard  of  Deacon 
Martin  Clark.  There  is  probably  no  muster-roll  of  this  im- 
promptu company.  The  people  had  refused  to  train  the  year 
before  under  certain  ofiicers  appointed  by  Gov.  Hutchinson, 
but  now,  under  the  impulse  of  the  coming  danger,  they  met 
voluntarily  to  prepare  not  for  simply  a  holiday  parade,  but 
for  actual  war,  which  it  was  seen  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

William  Bartlett  was  elected  captain,  Noah  Strong  lieu- 
tenant, and  Jonathan  Fisher  ensign. 

The  company  had  a  small  drum  and  no  fifer.  That  same 
year  the  company  of  Minute-Men  formed  in  Northampton 
included  several  from  the  Long  Division.  Captain  Noah 
Cook,  afterward  of  Westhampton,  was  a  member  of  this  band. 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  North- 
ampton on  the  morning  of  April  21, 1775,  the  bells  were  rung 
and  the  drum  beat  to  arms  in  the  streets.  A  cannon  appears 
to  have  been  discharged,  as  stories  coming  down  in  South- 
ampton families  tell  of  the  signal-gun  that  summoned  them 
to  the  post  of  duty.  Noah  Cook  was  in  the  meadows  harrow- 
ing in  oats.  Like  others,  ho  abandoned  the  work  on  the  in- 
stant. Ill  a  short  time  the  Minute-Men  came  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  old  town  of  Northampton ;  they  paraded  in  front  of 
the  meeting-house,  occupying  the  present  street  before  "  Shop 
Row."  They  were  armed  and  equipped.  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker 
made  "a  stirring  prayer."  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy  made  a  patri- 
otic speech  and  encouraged  them  in  the  good  cause.  That 
same  afternoon,  with  three  or  four  days'  rations,  they  started 
for  Concord,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th.  Another  com- 
pany of  Minute-Men  was  formed  from  the  territory  of  South- 
ampton, Norwich,  and  Westhampton.  Jonathan  Wales, 
Ebenezer  French,  Jr.,  and  Ebenezer  Gee  marched  with  this 
company  to  Concord  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
They  remained  near  Boston  several  months.  In  September, 
1775,  Gee  enlisted  in  Arnold's  expedition  against  Canada,  and 
went  as  far  as  Dead  River.  In  February,  1776,  Noah  Cook 
and  Abiather  French  marched  with  the  second  expedition  to^ 
Canada  by  way  of  Ticonderoga,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  April, 
where,  instead  of  taking  the  fortress,  they  took  the  smallpox,, 
and  the  only  ammunition  they  had  adapted  to  that  was  but- 
ternut-bark pills.  At  Dorchester,  Ebenezer  French  joined  aj 
force  sent  on  for  the  defense  of  New  York. 

In  December,  1776,  a  company  was  formed  under  Jonathan 
Wales,  captain,  and  Noah  Strong,  lieutenant.  From  West- 
hampton this  company  had  also  Seth  Burk,  Jonathan  Fishery. 
Levi  Post,  Timothy  Phelps,  Asa  Thayer,  and  Sylvester  Judd. 
Jonathan  Fisher  died  in  March,  1777,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,, 
whither  the  company  had  marched  after  remaining  at  Peeltskjll, 
a  short  time.  Jonathan  Fisher  is  spoken  of  as  a  fair-looking, 
well-built  man,  with  gentlemanly  manners.  He  was  a  zealous 
patriot,  and  did  much  to  aid  the  enlisting  of  soldiers.  He  was 
brave,  courageous,  and  a  true  soldier.  The  Bible  he  carried 
into  camp  with  him  is  in  the  possession  of  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Clark,  of  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  the  crisis  of  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  September,  1777, 
when  reinforcements  were  ordered,  eight  men  from  West- 
hampton went  to  join  the  army  of  Gen.  Gates.  The  names 
do  not  seem  to  be  preserved.  It  is  apparent  that  from  the 
Lexington  alarm,  in  1776,  all  through  the  weary  years  of 
the  war,  there  were  several  in  the  army  all  the  time  from  this 
town. 

In  1780,  June  5th,  there  came  the  order  of  the  General  Court 
for  cnnry  sixtli,  man  to  march  to  reinforce  tlie  Continental  army. 
This  must  have  taken  ten  or  twelve,  but  we  have  no  record  of 
the  names.  They  were  ready  by  the  28th,  and  marched,  but 
to  what  part  of  the  army  is  not  stated  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
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limes.  Itul,  not,  yi'l,  were  llic  culls  li ti isluid.  In  llir  lull  of 
1781,  11  (u)iii|iuny  rnisiMl  IVoiii  llui  llii-cc  lliiiiiptoiis  iiiurclicd  to 
Kuratof^a,  to  ]irev(Mit  any  ])ossil)ilil,y  ol'  r(Mi(ivviiif^  t.iic  IJui'f^oyiu! 
cniii])aiTi  of  I'our  yours  Lcl'oi'o.  This  was  diiriiif^  the  Hoiithci  n 
(•aiii|)uij;ii  aifaiiist  (Joriiwallis.  It  is  no  douht  tlic  (^as(!  that 
durini;-  tlm  r(unainin<r  two  years  of  the  stniggk;  that  eiilniiii- 
utcd  in  tlio  surrender  of  Coriiwallis  at  Yorktowti,  Westhnrjip- 
ton  WHS  still  r(^])resent(id.  And  so  tlirouf;-!!  this  whok;  contest 
the  peo])le  resjjonded  to  every  call  for  men. 

Though  the  calls  followed  each  other  very  closely,  in  one 
instance  less  than  a  month  intervening,  yet  it  does  not  ajipear 
that  a  draft  was  made.  The  men  were  procured  hy  volun- 
teering, or  pi^rhaps  in  a  few  instances  by  hiring,  to  fill  the 
quota.  Orders  came  from  time  to  time  to  the  towns  to  pro- 
vide svijiiilies  for  the  army, — that  is,  so  many  pounds  of  beef,  so 
many  blankets,  shoes,  and  stockings.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  every  house;  they  decided  whether  the  house 
should  furnish  one,  two,  or  more  blankets,  or  so  much  beef,  etc. 
There  could  be  little  delay  :  the  owner  immediately  produced 
them,  and  took  his  pay  in  Continental  paper;  or,  if  the  owner 
preferred,  he  could  pay  so  nmch  money  and  save  his  property. 
The  town  was  to  provide  each  soldier  with  a  firearm  and 
bayonet, — or  instead  of  a  bayonet,  a  tomahawk  or  hatchet, — a 
cartouch-box,  knapsack,  and  blanket.  Tories  were  not  found 
in  Wcsthampton,  except,  it  is  said,  in  a  single  instance,  and  the 
place  was  speedily  made  too  hot  for  him. 

shays'  remellion. 
Westhampton  seems  to  have  been  more  free  from  the  in- 
fluences attending  that  outbreak  than  any  of  the  surrounding 
towns. 

If  the  people  felt  the  pressure  of  the  hard  times,  as  they 
must  have  done,  they  yet  deemed  that  the  only  safe  way  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  and  for  relief  was  by  peaceful  means.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  shared  in  the 
insvirgent  movements  or  were  favorable  to  them.  So  noted 
"was  the  town  at  that  time  in  this  respect  that  when  the  Shays' 
men  seized  that  staunch  old  patriot  and  firm  "government 
man,"  Capt.  Kirkland,  of  Norwich,  they  were  afraid  to  take 
him  through  Westhampton  for  fear  he  would  be  rescued  by 
the  citizens. 

Edwin  C.  Bissell,  capt.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Charles  S.  Mai  sli,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18G2,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  18C:5. 
Horace  C.  Bartlett,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18C2,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  18ra. 
Abner  P.  Bridgman,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18C2,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Feb.  2G,  1863,  for  disability,  st 

Baton  Rouge. 
George  Burt,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
George  A.  Chileon,  enl.  Feb.  29, 1864,37th  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  disch.  July  18, 1865. 
Frederick  F.  Jessimine,  enl.  Sept.  27,  1861,  27th 

Inf,  Co.  A  ;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Dec.  22,  1863 ; 

wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,1864;  died 

the  6th  ;  buried  there. 
Nelson  T.  Knight,  enl.  Sept.  27,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  died  Oct.  3,  1862,  at  Washington, 

N.  C. 

Hugh  B.  Laidley,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 
Hiram  J.  Von  Steenburgh,  enl.  Sept.  27,1861,  27th 

Inf,  Co.  A  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  22,  1863  ;  disch.  June 

27, 1865. 

Wm.  A.  Bartlett,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862,  37th  Inf,  Co. 

D  ;  trans.  Dec.  15,  1863,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps ; 

disch.  Ai)ril  15,  1864,  for  disability. 
Justin  E.  Janes,  eiil.  Aug.  8, 1862,37tli  Inf,  Co.  D; 

disch.  Maich  29,  1863,  for  disability. 
Sumner  L.  Niles,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862,  37tli  Inf ,  Co. 

D;  disch.  June  21,  1800,  for  wounds. 


The  State  convention  which  i-ulilied  tlx;  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  I7HH  was  an  importunt  body,  and  the  debates  were 
u,l)lc.  ujiil  earnest.  The  (Jonstitution  had  strong  opposition. 
Tl](^  di^legate  from  W('Bthan]pton,  Major  Aaron  Fisher,  was 
one  of  its  lVi(!nds,  and  it  was  approv(;d  by  19  majority.  As 
long  as  h(!  lived  Mr.  Fisher  (iiijoyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
having  voted  in  th(!  affirmative. 

<)KI<'i(;iAL  ACTION   DUlllJMG  'I'll  IC  CI  VII.   WAR,  1801-G5. 

1801. — There  wn»  no  in-tion  by  the  t<iwu  in  its  coqiorato  capacity  during  this 
yc^ar. 

18(i2. — The  first  meeting  to  consider  war  matters  was  held  August  1st,  at  wJiich 
it  was  votetl  to  pay  a  bounty  <»f  sev(!nty-fiv(;  il(jUaru  ejich  for  nine  months'  volun- 
t<'(!rs.  October  4tli,  tlie  treasurer  wjw  directed  "  to  pay  back  V>  tlm  several  <*-ollec- 
toi-s  all  moneys  \m'u\  in  by  them  as  bounty-money  for  the  town's  first  qu<jta  of 
the  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  that  the  t<jwn  treasurer  be  directed  to 
boi  row  si.\  hundred  dollai-s  to  pay  ecpially  U)  each  of  the  six  volunteers. 

Apiil  25,  1863. — The  town  voted  to  raise  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  d(dlars 
for  the  iiayment  of  bounties  to  volunteers. 

.Inly  22,  1864. — It  was  voted  to  refund  trj  each  man  who  biis  jiaid  commutation 
or  furnished  a  substitute,  or  who  may  pay  it  under  the  last  two  calls  of  the  Presi- 
<leiit  for  men,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  It  was  further  voted  U)  i)rovido 
for  the  future  by  borrowing  $1,500  "  to  aid,  when  needed,  U)  procure  volunteers  to 
fill  the  quota  of  the  town  under  any  future  call  of  the  President  by  i)aying  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  the  same  amount  to  be  paid  to 
each  person  who  pays  commutation  or  provides  a  substitute." 

May  0,  1865. — Voted,  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  drafted  man  wlio  in 
1804  paid  commutation-money  or  furnished  a  substitute ;  also  to  assess  this  year 
S1'200,  and  tlie  remainder  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  to  pay  money  borrowed  on 
account  of  the  war.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  money  in  advance 
of  the  levy  by  tax. 

Westhampton  furnished  68  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a 
surplus  of  four  over  and  above  all  demands.  One  was  a  com- 
missioned officer.  The  whole  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by 
the  town  was  $9454.50.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town 
in  1860  was  $298,404,  and  the  population  of  the  town  608. 
Aid  to  families  under  the  provision  of  the  State  law  1861, 
$81.60;  1862,  $561.63;  1863,  $912.93;  1864,  $514.75;  1865, 
$270.92.    Total,  $2341.99. 

The  soldiers'  list  hereto  annexed  is  presuined  to  include  the 
name  of  every  resident  of  the  town  who  entered  the  army. 
Substitutes  and  recruits  hired  abroad  are  omitted.  The  list 
is  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  adjutant-general  and  the 
records  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 

Daniel  F.  Knight,  enl.  Sept.  27,1861,  27th  Inf., 
Co.  D;  disch.  June  27,  1865,  having  re-en- 
listed. 

Edward  Reed,  enl.  Sept.  27,  1861,  27th  Inf,  Co.  A  ; 

re-enlisted;  disch.  June  27,  1865. 
Henry  H.  Clark,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co. 
A  ;  lost  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness ;  known 
to  have  been  wounded;  undoubtedly  died  on 
the  battle-field. 
Caleb  F.  Tufts,  enl.  Jan.  21, 1862,  31st  Inf,  Co.  H  ; 

disch.  June  18,  1862,  for  disability. 
Wm.  J.  Pittsinger,  enl.  Feb.  4, 186-2,  3Ist  Inf,  Co. 
I;  disch.  June  20, 1802,  for  disability  ;  died  on 
the  road  home  at  New  York,  Sept.  9,  1862; 
buried  in  Westhampton. 
Edward  W.  Hooker,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862,  37th 
Inf,  Co.  C;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  May  24,  1860; 
disch.  Juno  21,1865. 
Augustine  G.  Janes,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  37th  Inf., 
Co.  A;  disch.  March  10,  1863,  for  disability; 
died  at  Philadelphia  on  Ihe  way  home;  body 
brought  to  Westhampton  for  burial. 
Oliver  K.  Hooker,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862, 37th  Inf,  Co. 

A;  killed  May  12,  1864,  in  Virginia. 
Charles  Loud,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  Strong,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A  ; 
died  in  the  service,  and  brought  to  Westhamp- 
ton for  fuirial. 
AVm.  M.  Kingsley,  enl.  37th  Inf  ;  killed  in  battle. 
Charles  L.  Wright,  enl.  Oct.  2,  1862,  5'2d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  C ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1S63. 


Jonathan  M.  Phelps,  enl.  Feb.  29, 1864,  37th  Inf, 
Co.  D;  died  April  3,  1864,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  measles;  buried  in  Westhampton. 
Francis  H.  Wright,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862,  37tli  Inf,  Co. 
A  ;  died  Feb.  19,  1863,  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  of 
typhoid  fever;  buried  there. 
Anthony  F.  Tufts,  enl.  Jan.  30,  1862,  15th  Inf, 

Co.  F  ;  disch.  March  19,  1863,  for  disability. 
John  P.  Conway,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1861,  21st  Inf,  Co. 

C;  disch.  Aug.  30, 1864. 
Andrew  J.  Shaw,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  27,  1861,  27th 
Inf,  Co.  A  ;  disch.  April  13,  1863,  for  disa- 
bility; had  been  a  rebel  prisoner;  well-nigh 
starved  to  death  at  .\ndersonvillo. 
Horace  F.  Clapp,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Michael  Connery,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862, 52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Sylvester  Davis,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  62d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Wm.  I.  Edwards,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
George  W.  Snyder,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.V.  M., 
Co.  K  ;  died  May  9, 1863,  at  Berwick  City,  La., 
of  fever. 

Henry  Sullivan,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Wm.  H.  Tufts,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1801,  20th  Inf,  Co.  D; 

disch.  for  disab.,  March  31, 1S63. 
Samuel  I'.  Janes,  enl.  Sept.  '27,  1S61,  '27th  Inf,  Co. 
A  ;  disch.  Oct.  8, 1864  ;  was  in  Ibe  signal  corps 
a  portion  of  the  time. 


Anpei,  Clapp  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Eoger  Clapp,  who 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  April  6, 1609;  and,  coming 
to  this  country-,  landed  at  Xantucket  Beach,  May  30,  1630. 
Four  years  later  he  married  Joanna  Ford,  who  arrived  in  this 
country  in  the  same  ship,  the  "  Mary  and  John." 

Ansel  Clapp  is  the  sixth  generation  from  Eoger  ;  Preserved 
was  of  the  second,  Samuel  of  the  third,  Seth  of  the  fourth, 
and  Seth  of  the  fifth.  Ansel  was  horn  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1788.  Opportunities  for  education  in  those 
days  were  meagre,  but  he  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  attend- 
ing the  common  schools. 

In  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age  he  married  Eunice,  the 
only  daughter  of  Eeuben  Wright,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  erect  the  standard  of  home  in  the  wilds  of  Northampton. 
During  the  same  year  Eeuben  Wright's  son,  Burt,  having 
entered  the  ministry.  Ansel  Clapp  removed  to  his  father-in- 
law's  premises  in  Westhampton,  and  succeeded  in  the  active 
management  of  the  farm  upon  which  he  passed  the  balance 
of  his  life.  His  life  was  not  an  eventful  one  as  the  world 
counts  it.  He  was  first  a  Democrat,  subsequently  an  Abo- 
litionist, and  later  a  Eepublican.  He  was  a  pronounced 
Abolitionist,  and  lived  to  see  the  institution  of  American 
slavery  destroyed. 

He  became  an  advocate  of  temperance  principles  quite  early 
in  life.  When  he  was  but  eight  years  old  he  attended  the 
raising  of  a  barn,  and,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  the 
flip-iron  was  kept  in  firetty  constant  use  in  the  mixture  of  hot 
toddy,  which  was  thought  to  be  necessary  upon  such  occa- 
sioBs.  The  boys  drained  the  sweet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
Ansel  loved  it  so  well  that  he  became  somewhat  intoxicated, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  so  chagrined  that  he  resolved 
to  never  again  touch  the  intoxicating  cup  ;  a  resolution  that 
he  strictly  adhered  to  throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Westhampton. 

He  delighted  to  be  much  in  society.    He  always  looked 


upon  the  bright  side,  and  would  extract  a  large  amount  of 
sweet  where  another  would  only  find  bitter.  He  loved  to 
make  others  happy.  He  was  benevolent,  and,  being  economi- 
cal, frugal,  and  industrious,  always  had  something  to  spare 
for  those  in  need.  In  temperance,  politics,  and  religion  Mrs. 
Clapp  was  a  true  wife  and  helpmeet ;  she  kept  herself  well 
informed  upon  all  subjects  before  the  public,  and  always  in- 
terested herself  in  forwarding  the  objects  she  thought  were 
for  the  best  good  of  all. 

Mr.  Clapp  enjoyed  good  health  during  his  life,  and  his 
death,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Sept.  11,  1866,  was  the 
result  of  an  injury  received  in  the  harvest  field  a  few  weeks 
before.  His  wife  survived  him  ten  years,  dying  Sept.  30,  1876, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

They  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  first  son, 
Luther,  entered  the  ministry  and  became  the  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Wannatosa,  Wis.  He  married 
Harriet  Priscilla  Stedman,  of  Chicopee.  Their  children  are 
five  daughters  and  one  son,— Harriet,  Priscilla,  Emma 
Louisa,  Mary  Stedman,  Wardlow  Ansel,  and  Grace  Dan- 
forth  Wright. 

The  second  son,  Eeuben  Wright  Clapp,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, Dec.  23,  1852,  to  Susan  T.,  daughter  of  Levi  Burt,  of 
Westhampton,  and  granddaughter  of  Eev.  Enoch  Hale,  the 
first  minister  of  Westhampton.  To  them  were  born  eight 
children, — Ellen  Louise,  Laura  Hale,  George  Burt,  Lyman 
Wright,  Martha  Prances,  Edwin  Bissell,  Susan  Maria,  and 
Mary  Anna. 

The  first  daughter,  Harriet  Frances  Clapp,  is  unmarried. 
The  second  daughter,  Sophia,  is  the  wife  of  Alfred  D.  Mon- 
tague, who  was  the  son  of  David  Montague,  of  Westhampton, 
and  grandson  of  Peter  Montague,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  Their  children  are 
Francis  Clapp,  Edward  Hooker,  Lovisa  Janes,  Alfred  Dwight, 
and  Harriet  Frances. 


PLoto.  by  Hardle  &  Schadee. 


Richard  Lyman,  the  ancestor  of  Jesse,  was  born, 
in  1580,  in  High  Ongar,  England.  He  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1631,  and  settled  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rev.  John  Eliot.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Osborne. 
In  1635  he  removed  through  the  woods  with  others 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  his  name,  with  ninety-nine 
other  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  is  inscribed  on  a 
monument  in  an  ancient  cemetery  in  that  place. 
He  died  in  1640. 

Lieut.  John  Lyman,  son  of  Richard,  was  born 
in  England,  in  September,  1623,  and  died  Aug.  20, 
1690. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  Northampton  sol- 
diers in  the  famous  Falls  fight,  above  Deerfield, 
May  18,  1676.  His  wife  was  Dorcas  Plum,  of 
Branford,  Conn.  Their  oldest  son,  Lieut.  John 
Lyman,  was  born  in  1661 ;  married  Mindwell  Pom- 
eroy  in  1687,  and  died  in  1740.  Their  first  son 
was  Lieut.  John  Lyman,  who  married  Abigail 
Mosely.  Tiieir  first  son  was  Zadoc  Lyman,  who 
married  Sarah  Clark.  They  lived  at  South  Farms, 
in  Northampton,  afterward  Hockanum,  Hadley. 
Their  second  son  was  Capt,  Azariah  Lyman,  who 
married  Jemima  Kingsley,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Kingsley,  of  Southampton.  In  the  year  1774 
they  removed  to  Westhampton,  where  their  fourth 
son,  Jesse  Lyman,  whose  portrait  appears  with  this 


sketch,  was  born,  March  9,  1789,  he  being  of  the 
seventh  generation. 

Jesse  Lyman  was  essentially  a  self-made  man. 
His  education  for  his  day  was  advanced.  He  pos- 
sessed excellent  judgment,  and  was  well  versed  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  law,  and  frequently  acted 
as  referee  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  his  own 
and  neighboring  towns.  He  thus  became  well 
known,  and  made  many  friends.  He  was  prompt 
in  his  dealings  with  men.  His  word  was  always 
strictly  kept;  in  this  respect  he  was  scrupulously 
particular.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
was  selected  to  fill  public  positions,  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  many  years,  and  twice  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  in  1834  and  1836. 

Mr.  Lyman  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Westhampton,  but  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  Christian  until  in  after  life.  He  died  Feb.  9, 1874- 
Politically  he  was  first  a  Whig,  and  for  a  time  a 
Democrat,,  but  upon  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  joined  its  ranks. 

Jesse  Lyman  married  Lucy  Kingsley.  Their 
surviving  son  is  William  Eustis  Lyman,  who  now 
lives  on  the  old  homestead  where  his  father  was  born 
and  died.  William  E.  Lyman  married  Mary  E. 
Orcutt,  daughter  of  Dr.  Orcutt,  of  Westhampton, 
and  their  surviving  children  are  Myra  Elma,  Annie 
Field,  and  William  Hervey  Lyman. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

SorTHAMPTOX  is  situated  southwest  of  the  county-seat,  and 
distant  from  it  about  eight  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
"Westhampton  and  Easthampton,  east  by  Easthumpton  and 
Hampden  County,  south  by  Hampden  Count}",  west  by  Hamp- 
den County  and  Huntington. 

In  the  petition  of  the  settlers  for  incorporation,  under  date 
of  July  S,  1741,  the  territory  is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of 
14.C*00  acres.  In  the  tables  published  with  the  census  of  1875 
the  farm  acreage  is  stated  at  17,128  acres. 

The  territory  of  Southampton  is  a  part  of  the  original  pur- 
chase from  the  Xoit-o-fuck  Indians,  and  the  title  is  traced  back 
direct  to  that  treaty.  The  town  also  includes  the  "Additional 
Grant,  '  so  called,  which  was  south  of  the  original  Northamp- 
ton tract.  The  first  proprietors  of  Northampton  owned  the 
lands  now  included  in  Southampton.  It  was  their  heirs  or 
assigns  who  constituted  the  body  of  proprietors  that,  in  1730, 
proceeded  to  divide  up  and  settle  the  "  new  precinct." 

^"ATURAL  FEATURES. 

Southampton  is  fully  embraced  within  the  system  of  the 
Manhan  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  southwestern  branch, 
rising  in  Huntington  and  "Westhampton,  flows  southerly 
through  the  western  part  of  Southampton,  receiving  several 
tributaries :  then,  extending  into  Hampden  County,  it  makes 
a  sharp  angle  in  its  course  and  flows  northeasterly  through 
Southampton,  a  little  east  of  the  centre,  to  the  Easthampton 
line.  There  it  forms  the  boundary  line  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  unites  with  the  north  branch,  that,  rising  in  West- 
hampton,  sweeps  across  the  corner  of  Northampton  at  Loud- 
ville,  and  is  also  the  boundary  line  for  some  distance  between 
Southampton  and  Easthampton. 

Among  the  smaller  streams  may  be  mentioned  Alder 
Meadow  Brook,  Red  Brook,  Moore  Brook,  Triple  Brook. 

The  town  has  considerable  variety  in  its  surface,  including 
hilly  and  even  mountainous  tracts,  as  well  as  a  large  area  of 
rolling  country  and  rich  alluvial  lands.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  towns  in  the  county,  comprising  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tillable  land. 

Geologically,  the  town  has  some  interesting  features.  The 
lead-bearing  strata  in  the  north  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  miners  and  capitalists  at  various  times  for  200  years. 
Geologists  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Southampton 
"  Adit."  This  is  an  artificial  excavation  of  000  feet  in  length, 
perforating  the  solid  rock,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  boat 
with  several  persons.  There  are  several  considerable  eleva- 
tions in  the  town  ;  the  most  important  is  Pomeroy's  Mountain. 
In  the  southwest  is  Wolf  Hill,  and  in  the  southeast  is  White- 
loofe  Hill. 

The  view  from  some  points  in  the  town  is  very  fine.  From 
the  higher  lands  above  the  village  the  west  front  of  Mount  Tom 
and  the  adjacent  country  form  a  landscape  of  great  attraction 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  AND  SUBSEQUENT  GROWTH. 

The  early  settlement  of  Southampton  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  old  proprietors'  book,  still  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk.  It  opens  with  the  following 
entry  : 

At  a  legal  Proprietore'  meeting,  the  eeiyjnd  Monday  in  Mardi,  the  tenth  day 
Anno  Ikjmini  1730,  and  continued  by  adjournment  from  the  19th  day  of  January 


last  past,  a  motion  was  made  for  the  dividing  the  land  over  Slanhan,  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  County  road.  Then  the  question  was  put  whether  the  propri- 
etors would  divide  the  land,  beginning  up  the  hill  over  Manhan,  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  County  road,  and  so  extend  beyond  "Whiteloofe  brook"  so  far  as  our 
old  boundaries,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  to  be  suitable,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional grant  that  now  belongs  to  the  town,  to  make  a  iirecinct  or  town ;  and  the 
division  to  be  made  to  and  amongst  the  original  or  ancient  proprietors,  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  or  any  that  hold  by  purchase  under  the  ancient  or  original  pro- 
prietoi-s  or  their  heirs.   Voted  affirmatively. 

Then  a  motion  was  made  to  make  choice  of  a  committee  to  form  the  matter 
for  the  proprietors,  and  then  the  proprietors  mafle  choice  of  Col.  John  Stoddard, 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Deacon  .Tohn  Clark,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  and  Ensign  Ebene- 
zer  Paj-sons  to  be  a  committee  to  project  the  manner  and  form  of  the  Division  of 
said  land  in  the  best  manner,  as  they  sliould  think  most  likely  to  bring  forward 
a  speedy  settlement;  and  they  to  make  report  of  their  doings  to  the  next  ])ropri- 
etoi"s^  meeting,  in  order  to  their  allowance  or  approbation.    Voted  affirmatively. 

Then  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  was  chosen  Proprietors'  Clerk.  Then  the  manner  of 
calling  another  proprietor'  meeting  was  voted  as  followeth,  viz.,  that  when  the 
aforesaid  Committee  have  prepared  the  projection  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
the  land,  as  aforesaid,  that  they  give  notice  unto  the  Proprietors'  Clerk  that  he 
should  post  uj)  a  notification  in  a  public  place,  seven  days  before  said  meeting, 
setting  forth  the  articles  thereof;  he  doing  the  same,  that  should  be  a  sufficient 
warning  or  notification  for  said  proprietors'  meeting.    Voted  affirmatively. 

Then  the  proprietors  did  desire  of  the  selectmen  that  there  be  a  town-meeting 
at  the  same  time  with  the  proprietoi"s'  meeting,  to  act  their  pleasure  upon  and 
with  respect  to  tliat  land  on  this  side  Webb's  Rock,  adjoining  to  the  aforesaid 
land.  Then  the  proprietors  did  adjourn  the  said  meeting  until  2  o'clock  this 
day  afternoon. 

Attest:      Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Moderator. 

Afternoon :  then  a  motion  was  made,  agreeable  to  that  which  was  in  the  war- 
rant, viz.,  whether  the  proprietors  would  vote  a  confirmation  of  those  three 
divisions  heretofore  made  by  the  Proprietors,  and  recorded  in  the  town-book  of 
records, — and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Attest:      EiiENEZER  Pomeroy,  Moderator. 

At  a  legaAneeting  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  Common  and  undivided  land 
within  the  township  of  Northampton,  May  25, 1730,  Committee  reported  "that 
there  shall  be  laid  out  to  thirty  of  the  proprietors  wlio  shall  undertake  to  bring 
forward  a  speedy  settlement  on  said  land  ninety  acres  each,  at  the  place  hereafter 
mentioned,  as  part  of  their  proportion  of  said  land,  provided  that  ninety  acres 
does  not  exceed  any  of  said  thirty's  part;  and  in  case  any  one  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  as  much  as  that,  then  to  lay  out  to  such  person  the  whole  of  the  amount 
due  to  such  proprietor." 

The  general  method  of  laying  out  the  land  was  to  give  to 
each  man  a  house-lot  of  20  acres  either  on  Pomeroy's  little 
mountain  or  on  town-plot  hill,  10  acres  of  Pine  Plain  either 
in  Davises  Plain  or  in  the  adjoining  Plain  which  licth  south- 
wardly of  Pomeroy's  little  mountain,  and  60  acres  more  to 
each  to  complete  his  90  acres  in  the  best  of  the  land  either  on 
Pomeroy's  little  mountain,  town-plot  hill,  or  wolf  hill,  or  in 
the  land  adjoining  said  hills ;  and  for  a  minister  the  same 
quantity  was  to  be  set  apart  in  each  of  the  divisions  stated  as 
to  each  of  the  30  settlers.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  Ebenezer  Corse  might  have  his  share  laid  out  near  to  his 
house;  and  that  Samuel  Pomeroy  and  Eldad  Pomeroy  may 
have  their  rights  as  near  to  their  meadows  as  may  conveniently 
be. 

May  25, 1730. — At  a  proprietors'  meeting  it  was  voted:  1st.  That  each  settler 
should  be  required  to  till  and  fence  five  acres  before  next  fall  twelve  months. 

2d.  Each  settler  was  to  build  and  cover  a  house  of  at  least  one  room,  within 
two  years  from  the  above  date,  either  on  Pomeroy's  Mountain  or  on  the  town- 
plot  hill,  so  called. 

3d.  That  each  settler  should  remove  there  with  his  family  within  two  years, 
and  live  there  at  lea.st  two  years. 

4th.  That  each  settler  does  so  manage  and  improve  his  land  that  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  satisfied  he  will  fulfill  the  conditions  in  good  faith. 

The  surveying  was  done  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1730,  by  Capt.  Dwight,  John  Alvord,  Ebenezer  Kingsley, 
Jonathan  Strong,  and  Stephen  Wright.     The  proprietors' 
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{■U-rk  ill  llui  I'ocord  siiyH,  "Juno  2d,  Lieut.  Iliiwh^y  and  iiiyH(!lf 
Wi'ut  out.  to  tliom  in  tho  woods  to  give  direotionH." 

"  Juno  5th,  Col.  Stoddard  and  Doiioon  Clark  wont  out  in  tlio 
sanio  dosiro ;"  and  "Juno  8tli  all  tho  cominittfio  w(!Mt  out  to 
road  (conditions  and  to  admit  each  to  draught." 

Th<'  drawing  toolc  j)laco  on  this  last  day  luiniod,  Juno  8, 
17;!(). 

Tho  names  of  30  proprietors  seem  to  havo  hoon  jilaced  in  one 
box,  and  30  numboi's  of  lionio-lots  in  another,  and  30  numbers 
of  10-acre  lots  in  a  third.  A  name  was  drawn,  and  a  number 
from  each  division  of  lots.  In  two  or  three  instances  it  is 
somewhat  uncertain  from  tho  record  what  number  should 
stand  against  a  particular  name.  There  seem  to  have  been 
31  numbered  lots  in  each  division,  and  this  ought  to  be  so  if 
they  laid  out  30  for  the  proprietors  and  1  for  tho  minister;  but 
the  ministerial  lot  is  not  stated  in  the  following  list,  which  we 
copy  from  the  old  proprietors'  book  : 

Drawing  Home-lots,  June  8,  1730. 


Names.  Homc-lote.  Ten-acre  lots. 

1.  .Tiidali  llutcliiiieon   27  9 

2.  Kl.rii,'Z(  1  Miller   28  22 

3.  Til  as  I'ortei-   0  12 

4.  Nathaiiii'l  Searl   2  3 

6.  Noah  ShcMoii   29  27 

6.  ,I..iiaUiaii  Itaseom   22  15 

7.  .Idsiah  or  Neliemiah  Strong   21  14 

8.  Nathan  Lyman   12  26 

9.  Steiilien  Boot   31  4 

10.  Eliivs  Koot   3  5 

11.  Noah  Strong   16  8 

12.  Noah  Claik   25  1 

13.  Eleazer  Hannnm   1  2 

14.  Gideon  Pai-sons   5  17 

15.  Ebenezer  Kingsley   8  18 

16.  John  Alvord   6  11 

17.  Phineas  King   4  29 

18.  David  Bartlett   3  24 

19.  Jonathan  Strong   10  25 

20.  Joseph  Wright   23  31 

21.  Stephen  Wright   20  30* 

22.  Robert  Banks   14  6 

23.  Dea.  Clark   24  28 

24.  Ebenezer  Sheldon   15  23 

25.  Waitstill  Strong   19  21 

26.  Jonath.  Parsons   13  10 

27.  Preserved  Wright   26  20 

28.  Aaron  Clark.   11  13 

29.  .Jonathan  Strong   17  19 

.30.  Jonathan  Miller   18  16 


March  12, 1731. — The  Committee,  viz..  Col.  Stoddard,  Dea.  Clark,  and  Ebenezer 
Pomeroy,  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  David  Bartlett  and  Jonathan 
Miller  would  not  go ;  also  Ebenezer  Miller,  Noah  Strong,  Noah  Clark,  and  Jon- 
athan Parsons.  They  admitted  the  following  in  their  places :  Nathaniel  Clark, 
Joseph  Clark,  John  Wait,  Boger  Clapp,  Nathaniel  Phelps,  Jonathan  Phelps. 

March  15,  1732. — Liberty  was  given  to  four  men,  viz.,  Dea.  Clark,  Joseph 
Wright,  Ebenezer  Sheldon,  and  Jonathan  Strong,  to  set  up  a  saw-mill,  either  upon 
the  great  brook  at  the  Falls,  or  below  it,  upon  Manhan  Biver,  at  their  election, 
upon  condition  they  shall  prepare  said  mill  for  sawing  before  next  winter.  And 
the  Committee  did  also  agree  and  consider  to  let  them  have  such  a  quantity  of 
land  aa  they  should  judge  convenient,  at  the  pl.ace  of  and  about  said  mill,  as  a 
part  of  their  said  proportion  in  said  land. 

Twenty  years  later,  Oct.  10,  1752,  another  drawing  took 
place  of  lots  in  the  "  additional  grant."  At  this  time  the  pro- 
prietors appointed  three  assessors:  Deacon  Cook,  Noah  Clark, 
and  Capt.  John  Hunt;  Noah  Clark,  Collector,  and  John 
Hunt,  Treasurer. 

The  arrangements  for  settling  the  south  part  of  Northamp- 
ton were  thus  made  in  1730.  The  date  of  actual  settlement  is 
next  to  be  considered.  In  the  proprietors'  proceedings,  quoted 
above,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  share  of  Ebenezer  Corse  was 
permitted  to  be  laid  out  near  his  house.  This  would  indicate 
that  he  was  already  settled  May  25,  1730.  His  home  was  the 
present  Theron  Pomeroy  place,  Easthampton.  It  was  further 
voted  that  Samuel  Pomeroy  and  Eldad  Pomeroy  might  have 
their  shares  laid  out  as  near  to  their  meadows  as  might  con- 
veniently be.  This  shows  that  they  were  already  settled. 
This  is  further  sustained  by  tradition,  and  their  ownership  for 
many  years  before  is  proved  by  a  petition  which  they  made 
in  1742  to  the  General  Court,  desiring  to  be  exempted  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  tho  new  precinct  lately  formed  by 
"about  thirt;y  families  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town 
bounds."    The  Pomeroys  belonged  to  the  old  town  as  they 

*  Probably. 


considered,  and  did  not  di^sire  to  be  a  part  of  IIk;  n(!w.  Tlxiy 
slate  that  th(!y  had  improved  their  lands  and  i)aid  taxes  for 
them  forty  or  llfty  years.  This  would  indicate  the  cultivation 
of  "  Pomeroy 's  meadows"  as  early  as  1700.  They  were  evi- 
dently the  first  pioneers  upon  the  territory  of  Southam])ton, 
though  not  a  part  of  tho  company  of  proprietors  who  made 
the  general  settlement.  As  the  descendants  or  representa- 
tives of  the  original  proprietors  of  Northampton  they  were 
entitled  to  share  in  the  newly-divided  territory,  and  their 
rights  were  accorded  by  the  vote  above  mentioned,  but  neither 
they  nor  Ebenezer  Corse  participated  in  the  drawing  of  home- 
lots  or  Pine  Plain  lots. 

After  the  drawing  of  June  8,  1730,  several  of  tho  proprie- 
tors came  out  to  their  lots,  made  some  improvements,  and 
cleared  small  tracts  of  land,  leaving  their  families,  however, 
in  Northampton.  This  was  probably  about  all  that  was  done 
in  1730  and  1731.  Ebenezer  Corse  and  the  Pomeroys  are 
counted  as  among  the  first  settlers  of  Easthampton. 

"  In  1732,  Judah  Hutchinson  and  Thoma.s  Porter  came  to  the  precinct  and 
erected  houses.  In  May,  1733,  fourteen  settlers  joined  them.  These  were  Dea- 
con .John  Clark,  Joseph  Clark,  Samuel  Danks,  Phineas  King,  Ebenezer  Kingsley, 
Nathan  Lyman,  Ellas  Boot,  Stephen  Boot,  Nathaniel  Searl,  Ezra  Strong,  Icha- 
bod  Strong,  Deacon  Waitstill  Strong,  John  Wait,  Moses  Wright. 

"  During  three  or  four  of  the  succeeding  years  fourteen  additional  settlers 
united  with  the  little  plantation.  Their  names  were  Jonathan  Bascom,  Samuel 
Burt,  Boger  Clapp,  Aaron  Clark,  EHsha  Clark,  .Jonathan  Clark,  Ebenezer 
French,  Eleazar  Hannum,  Ellas  Lyman,  John  Miller,  Noah  Plxley,  Israel 
Sheldon,  Noah  Sheldon,  and  Stephen  Sheldon." 

The  town  of  Northampton  voted,  Dec.  22,  1732,  "  fo  lay 
out  a  highway  over  the  branch  of  Manhan  River  at  or  near 
Pomeroy's  meadow,  or  some  other  suitable  and  convenient 
place,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  new  settlement,"  and  ap- 
pointed Ensign  John  Baker  and  Moses  Lyman  a  committee 
for  that  purpose.  Among  the  petitioners  for  incorporation 
as  a  precinct,  July  8,  1741,  were  some  names  not  mentioned 
above :  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Joseph  King,  Selah  Clark,  Aaron 
Root,  Elias  Lyman,  Jonathan  Miller,  Nathaniel  Searl,  Jr., 
Charles  Phelps. 

The  above  statement  as  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
early  families  actually  located  here  is  the  traditional  one. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  proof,  either  in  the  old  proprietors' 
book  or  other  documents  of  the  town  clerk's  office,  that 
Thomas  Porter  and  Judah  Hutchinson  were  actually  the  first. 
There  is  another  theory,  which  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  In  the  cemetery  may  be  seen  a  stone,  in  good 
preservation,  standing  on  the  left  of  the  main  avenue,  and 
only  a  short  distance  west  of  the  soldiers'  monument,  upon 
which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"In  memory  of  Ensign  Ebenezer  Kingsley  and  Mrs.  Mary,  his  wife. 
"Ensign  Ebenezer  died  March  21st,  1783,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs. 
Mary  Kingsley  died  Feb.  8tli,  1781,  in  the  74th  yeiir  of  her  age. 

"THEY  WERE  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  IN  SOUTHAMPTON." 

The  style  of  the  inscription,  the  kind  of  stone,  and  its 
general  appearance,  indicate  that  it  was  erected  not  long  after 
the  latest  death,  1783.  This  tcstimoiiy  is  therefore  itself 
ninety-six  years  old,  or  nearly  that,  and  was  recorded  when 
the  town  was  only  fifty  years  old,  and  when  the  facts  of  settle- 
ment must  have  been  known.  The  family  would  not  have 
permitted  that  inscription  if  they  had  not  supposed  it  to  be 
true ;  and  if  it  were  not  true,  so  much  public  conversation 
would  have  arisen  over  it  that  some  traces  of  that  would  have 
almost  necessarily  come  down  to  the  present  time  in  family 
traditions. 

Ebenezer  Kingsley's  "  house"  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Feb. 
25,  1734, — the  first  time  the  word  house  is  used  in  the  pro- 
prietors' records.  He  was  then  undoubtedly  here  the  year 
before,  1733.  Then,  in  "  summing  up,"  we  need  to  rely  upon 
this  gravestone  testimony  only  to  carry  the  date  of  his  settle- 
ment twelve  or  fifteen  months  still  farther  back,  and  the 
"direct  examination"  is  closed.  Wo  leave  this  venerable 
monumental  witness  to  be  "cross-examined"  by  those  who 
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suppose  Porter  and  Hutchinson  were  the  first  settlers.  The 
record  of  births,  not  usually  stating  the  place,  is  not  conclu- 
sive, but  we  add  that  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Jr.,  was  born  Feb. 
28,  1728.  and  Chloe  Aug.  17,  1731,  and  John  June  30,  1734; 
and  these  births  are  entered  in  the  Southampton  records. 

We  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pioneer  families,  necessarily 
brief  for  want  of  space  in  a  volume  devoted  to  three  counties. 

Location  of  the  Early  Settlers,  1732  to  llS'o,  from  North- 
ampton.— Jonathan  Bascom's  homestead  was  the  present  place 
of  Elam  Hitchcock,  south  of  the  Methodist  church,  where  he 
built  a  log  cabin.  Mr.  Bascom's  house  was  surrounded  with 
palisades  for  defense  during  some  of  the  Indian  alarms.  He 
died  April  20,  1780,  aged  seventy-four.  His  wife  died  April 
4,  1789,  aged  eighty-nine.  His  children  were  Jonathan, 
Elisha,  and  Kachel.  Elisha  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia  ; 
he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  lost  his  life  at  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  The  Sheldon  K.  Bascom  house  is  one  of  the 
three  oldest  houses  in  town,  and  is  now  standing  between  the 
village  and  the  depot.  The  latter  may  have  been  the  fortified 
house. 

Judah  Hutchinson  was  a  tailor,  and  his  house  stood  a  few 
rods  east  from  that  now  owned  by  Joel  T.  Clapp.  It  is  said 
that  his  house  and  that  of  Thomas  Porter  were  the  first  erected 
in  town. 

Thomas  Porter.  A  part  of  the  house  which  he  erected  is 
the  southwest  corner  room  of  the  present  house  of  George  K. 
Edwards.  His  homestead  was  bought  by  Deacon  Samuel 
Edwards.  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Porter  removed  to  a  place  a  little  south 
of  the  old  Pomeroy  tavern,  on  the  road  from  Northampton  to 
"^iVestfield.  Jehial  Porter,  of  somewhat  later  years,  was  a  son 
of  this  pioneer.  The  widow  of  the  late  Col.  Elisha  Edwards 
now  resides  in  this  ancient  dwelling-house.  From  her  many 
valuable  items  have  been  obtained  for  this  history.  Five  gen- 
erations of  the  Edwards  families  have  been  born  in  the  house. 

Deacon  Samuel  Edwards,  homestead  as  above  stated,  came 
to  Southampton  in  1753.  Children  :  Hannah  (Mrs.  Stephen 
Lyman  ),  Southampton ;  Catherine  (Mrs.  Lemuel  Coleman), 
Southampton  ;  Samuel,  who  settled  in  Westhampton  ;  Luther 
and  Elisha,  in  Southampton  :  Mercy  and  Asenath,  died  young. 
In  this  old  homestead  are  some  venerable  relics, — a  rifle  carried 
by  Deacon  Samuel  in  the  old  French  war,  by  Deacon  Elisha  in 
the  Eevolution,  and  by  Col.  Elisha  in  1812  ;  the  teacher's  chair 
of  Deacon  Samuel,  and  in  which  his  son,  Deacon  Eli.sha,  died, 
and  his  grandson.  Col.  Elisha. 

Eldad  Pomeroy.  "  Lyman's  History  of  Easthampton,"  in 
1866,  states  "  that  Eldad  Pomeroy  and  Samuel  established 
themselves  about  1732  near  where  Deacon  Eleazer  W.  Han- 
num  now  resides."  Other  writers,  however,  make  their  settle- 
ment nearly  ten  years  earlier. 

Samuel  Coleman,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  at  the  battle 
of  Ticonderoga.  His  homestead  was  the  present  place  of,  and 
the  first  house  was  very  near  to  the  present  house  of,  Zeno  E. 
Coleman,  his  grandson.  Children:  Sarah  (Mrs.  Clark  Searl), 
Southampton;  Zeno,  Southampton  ;  Thaddeus,  Southampton  ; 
Eliphalet,  Chester;  Eleazer,  Southampton;  Catherine  (Mrs. 
Ira  Searlj,  Southampton;  Phcebe  (Mrs.  Quartus  Hannum, 
and  after  his  death  Mrs.  Josiah  Pomeroy)  ;  Benoni,  South- 
ampton ;  and  Mercy,  who  died  young. 

Xathaniel  Searl,  from  Northampton,  homestead  a  number 
of  rods  north  of  the  present  house  of  George  W.  Foley,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  road.  His  house  was  the  place  of  board 
for  the  ministers  who  preached  on  probation,  and  he  also  en- 
tertained the  council  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Judd's  ordination. 
He  had  more  conveniences  for  such  purposes  than  other  settlers, 
having  a  house  with  two  rooms  and  only  nine  sons.  The  cellar 
is  still  visible.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  man  in 
Southampton. 

Israel  Sheldon,  from  Northampton,  homestead  where  Abner 
Sheldon  now  resides.  Two  sons,  Paul  and  Silas,  settled  in 
Southampton;   Daughters:   Naomi  (Mrs.  Deacon  Nash,  of 


"Williamsburg),  Eglah  (Mrs.  Jonathan  Warner,  Williams- 
burg), Luej'  (Mrs.  Jonathan  Bascom,  Southampton).  Chil- 
dren by  second  marriage :  Israel,  Southampton ;  Abner,  South- 
ampton ;  Pliny,  Southampton;  Sarah  (Mrs.  Luther  Edwards, 
Sr.). 

Noah  Sheldon,  brother  of  Israel,  homestead  thirty  or  forty 
rods  north  of  that  of  the  former  Ralph  Edwards ;  buildings 
gone.    They  were  near  the  present  residence  of  Albert  Root. 

Stephen  Sheldon,  brother  of  Israel  and  Noah,  homestead 
where  his  grandson  Rodolphus  Sheldon  afterward  lived,  and 
where  Augustine  Munson  now  resides.  Ezra  Strong,  from 
Northampton,  homestead  near  the  place  afterward  owned  by 
Israel  Sheldon,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  house  of  B. 
F.  Williams;  ho  died  in  1748,  and  his  widow  with  the  chil- 
dren removed  back  to  Northampton  ;  his  widow  was  after- 
ward the  second  wife  of  Israel  Sheldon.  Ichabod  Strong, 
from  Northampton  ;  homestead  was  nearly  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  present  house  of  Charles  B.  Lyman.  Deacon  Wait- 
still  Strong,  from  Northampton,  homestead  a  few  rods  east  of 
the  house  of  the  former  Jonathan  Judd,  Esq.,  which  is  the 
present  place  of  Harris  Nimocks,  east  of  the  village ;  he  was 
a  grandson  of  Elder  John  Strong,  of  Northampton.  Nathan 
Lyman,  from  Northampton,  homestead  where  Lucius  Hayden 
now  resides  ;  John  Lyman,  a  nephew,  came  from  Northfield 
and  lived  with  him  ;  John  Lyman's  children  were  Mrs.  Capt. 
Joel  Burt,  Westhampton  ;  Mrs.  Stephen  Wright,  Easthamp- 
ton;  Achsah,  unmarried.  Sons:  Nathan,  died  young  from  an 
injury  ;  John,  of  Southampton,  father  of  Mrs.  Elisha  Ed- 
wards ;  Asa,  Southampton,  on  the  old  homestead.  Samuel 
Burt,  from  Northampton,  homestead  where  Stephen  E.  Searl 
now  lives  ;  Deacon  Samuel  Burt  was  the  father  of  the  three 
ministers  found  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Burt  family. 

Roger  Clapp,  from  Northampton,  homestead  where  Nathan 
H.  Lyman  now  resides.  Aaron  Clark,  from  Northampton, 
homestead  where  George  Hyde  now  resides.  Elisha  Clark, 
from  Northampton,  homestead  a  few  rods  west  of  the  house 
where  Martin  P.  Clapp  now  lives  ;  the  barn  in  which  Elisha 
Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians  stood  near ;  the  chimney  that 
marked  this  old  home  of  Mr.  Clark  was  standing  till  within 
a  few  years. 

Deacon  John  Clark,  from  Northampton,  homestead  where 
Arthur  W.  Lyman  now  lives  ;  Deacon  John  was  a  brother  of 
Aaron  and  Elisha  above  mentioned  ;  the  father  of  Deacon 
John  (Deacon  John,  of  Northampton)  gave  to  the  Southamp- 
ton church  a  silver  goblet,  which  (unfortunately  remodeled 
into  modern  style)  is  now  in  use  in  the  communion  service. 

Jonathan  Clark,  from  Northampton,  homestead  opposite  to 
the  present  place  of  Solomon  A.  Wolcott.  Joseph  Clark, 
from  Northampton,  homestead  on  Rattle  Hill,  where  Samuel 
Pinch  afterward  lived  ;  his  wife  dying  soon  after  he  came 
here,  he  returned  to  Northampton. 

Selah  Clark,  from  Northampton,  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
Joseph  Clark;  Jonathan,  Joseph,  and  Selah  were  brothers, 
and  cousins  of  the  first  three  Clarks  mentioned.  Samuel 
Danks,  from  Northampton,  homestead  where  Moses  Danks 
afterward  lived,  and  later  Simeon  Lyman  ;  the  present  place 
of  Thomas  Bailey.  Ebenezer  French,  from  Northampton; 
house  stood  thirty  or  forty  rods  north  of  the  house  where 
Roswell  W.  Marshall  now  lives.  Eleazer  Hannum,  from 
Northampton,  homestead  where  Gilbert  Bascom  now  lives. 
Phineas  King,  from  Northampton,  resided  in  a  house  which 
stood  between  the  street  and  the  house  built  by  Lemon  Grid- 
ley,  afterward  owned  by  Heman  Searl ;  the  present  place 
of  Noah  H.  Clark  was  the  Phineas  King  house.  Ebenezer 
Kingsley,  from  Northampton,  resided  near  the  house  which 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gould.  The  place 
is  opposite  the  burying-ground,  and  now  owned  by  Charles 
H.  Frary.  As  shown  elsewhere,  this  is  very  probably  the 
point  of  first  settlement  by  the  colony  formed  among  the 
proprietors. 
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Elia.H  liyiiuiii,  IVoin  Ni)rt-lmiTi])toii,  livi^d  wIk^i'c,  liin  frniiid- 
SOlis,  Jool   1111(1   Isiiiic,  urtci'Wiii'd  a  iiiih^  luid  a  liall' 

west  ot"  tli(!  villagu.  .John  MilU^r,  from  Nortliainptoii ;  liouso 
was  iiciir  wlicrc  Hoynl  ISurl  aftei  ward  livod.  Noali  Pixlcy, 
frsiii  Norlliaiiiptoii,  lived  wliore  liiiinsrord  Hoot  afterward 
did.  The  place  where  he  was  killed  hy  the  Jiidians  is  else- 
whore  ideutiiied.  Ho  was  some  distance  I'rom  the  homestead 
lici'e  stated.  Elias  Koot,  from  Nortliain])ton ;  homestead  was 
opposite  the  present  place  of  Lyman  C.  Tiffany.  Stephen 
lioot  was  a  brother,  and  resided  with  Elias,  returning  soon  to 
Northampton.  John  Wait,  from  Nortliampton  ;  homestead 
known  for  so  many  years  afterward  as  the  Wait  fai  in.  Moses 
Wright,  from  Northampton,  homestead  a  few  rods  south  of 
where  Whitney  Loomis  now  lives  ;  he  died  unmarried  in  1748. 

llev.  Jonathan  Judd.  Children:  Silence  (Mrs.  Sanuiel 
Edwards,  Westhampton) ;  Sarah  (Mrs.  Timotliy  Clark, 
Southampton);  Clarissa  (Mrs.  Luther  Edwards,  Southamp- 
ton) ;  Jonathan,  who  settled  in  Southampton,  and  was  the 
long-time  merchant ;  Sylvester,  who  settled  in  Westhampton, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  well-known  historian  of  the  same 
name.  Jonathan  Judd  was  a  graduate,  a  "gentleman  of  the 
old  school,"  and  known  as  Sir  Judd;  never  married.  He 
opened  a  store  in  his  father's  house,  the  present  residence  of 
Col.  E.  A.  Edwards. 

PHYSICIANS — LAWYERS. 

Dr.  Woodbridge  was  the  first  physician,  and  came  here  by 
formal  invitation  of  the  town  in  1775.  He  was  equal  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  ;  was  a  skillful  and  conscientious  practi- 
tioner. His  wife  was  Mindwell  Strong,  of  Northampton.  His 
children  were  Mrs.  Gould,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Woodbridge,  and 
Kev.  Sylvester  Woodbridge.  Dr.  Woodbridge  spent  a  long 
life  in  Southampton,  and  accumulated  a  handsome  property 
as  the  result  of  his  busy  life-work.  Indeed,  all  the  phj'sicians 
who  remained  any  length  of  time  in  Southampton  are  said  to 
have  been  pecuniarily  successful. 

When  Dr.  Woodbridge  was  advanced  in  years.  Dr.  Blair 
came  to  the  town  and  commenced  practice.  He  was  the  first 
to  practice  inoculation,  and  met  with  much  opposition. 
Esquire  Birge  was  the  first  person  operated  upon.  Dr.  Blair 
remained  but  three  or  four  years.  When  he  left  he  introduced 
Bela  P.  Jones  as  the  next  physician.  This  was  about  1809. 
He  practiced  about  thirty  years.  He  died  in  Hudson,  Mich., 
in  1865. 

During  Dr.  Jones'  practice  Dr.  Jehial  Abbott  was  in  South- 
ampton for  two  or  three  years.  He  was  considered  a  superior 
physician.  He  removed  to  Westfield,  and  remained  there  till 
he  died  in  a  good  old  age.  Dr.  Jones  sold  out  in  1838  to  Dr. 
Artemas  Bell,  who  did  good  service  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Thayer,  who,  after  seven  years,  sold 
out  to  Dr.  George  W.  Wood.  The  latter  was  a  promising 
young  physician,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  died  in  five  months  of  diphtheria,  a  martyr  to 
his  professional  zeal  and  to  his  devoted  care  of  a  fiimily  he 
was  attending  in  that  fearful  disease.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  Atherton,  the  present  physician. 

To  this  notice  should  be  added  the  name  of  Dr.  Josiah  H. 
Gridley,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  lived  and  died  here,  and  had 
quite  an  extensive  practice  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  He  was 
of  the  botanic  or  eclectic  school,  and  practiced  thirty-five  years. 

As  to  lawyers,  though  Southampton  has  furnished  many  for 
other  places,  few  have  made  any  attempt  to  practice  at  home. 
Charles  Bates  practiced  for  a  time,  but  found  so  little  litiga- 
tion that  ho  resorted  to  other  labors.  Several  citizens  not 
educated  directly  for  the  legal  profession  have  given  attention 
to  matters  before  the  courts  from  time  to  time. 

MEKOIIANTS. 

Jonathan  Judd  first  commenced  trade  at  his  father's  house, 
just  how  early  is  not  ascertained.    He  then  established  himself 


wli(M'(^  Orrin  Moor(^  now  liviw,  and  (uintinued  until  181(!  or 
IHIH.  He  was  succecditd  by  his  nephciw,  Asa  Judd,  who 
traded  there  pei-haps  thirty  years.  He  died  in  1848,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jonathan  Judd  for  nineteen  years.  He  ])uiltthe 
corner  store,  and  was  followed  in  1802  by  A.  G.  Judd,  the 
present  proi>rietor.  This  store  is,  th(t)'(!fore,  the  regular  suc- 
cessor of  the  little  store  first  opened  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  a  small  room  of  the  present  Col.  Edwards'  house. 
It  was  the  "  Judd  store"  then  ;  it  has  been  the  "  Judd  store" 
ever  since  ;  it  is  still  the  "  Judd  store." 

James  K.  Sheldon,  at  present  retired  from  business,  kept 
store  fifty-two  years  where  ho  now  lives.  He  came  from  Suf- 
field  and  opened  about  1818.  E.  H.  Bell  succeeded  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  the  present  proprietor  is  A.  II.  Clark. 

TAVERN.S. 

The  old  tavern  of  Peres  Clapp  was  the  present  Hitchcock 
place,  south  of  the  Methodist  meeting-house.  A  tavern  was 
kept  a  few  years  in  the  present  house  of  Noah  Clai-k.  The 
Gamaliel  Pomeroy  tavern  was  in  the  east  part  of  tlie  town, 
and  it  was  known  as  the  Pomeroy  Tavern  for  a  long  series  of 
years. 

The  following  are  from  old  flies  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  : 

March  9,  1787,  Lemuel  Pomeroy  advertises  for  the  recovery 
of  two  mares  belonging  to  him  "  taken  by  the  rebels  from  Elias 
Lyman's  tavern  29th  of  January  last."  This  is  an  incident 
of  the  Shays  rebellion. 

July  1,  1793,  Sylvester  Woodbridge,  merchant,  advertises 
an  extensive  assortment  of  goods,  "Satin,  Tiltanies,  West 
India  rum,  Jesuits'  Bark,  Salt  Petre,  Snake  Balls,  etc."  He 
closes  with  the  following:  "Incited  by  motives  of  Benevo- 
lence, he  invites  all  those  indebted  to  him  by  book  or  note  to 
make  immediate  payment,  as  the  day  of  patience  with  them 
will  soon  expire,  when  the  law  will  bite — and — sting." 

April  21,  1793,  David  Chapman  informs  those  indebted  to 
him  that  they  must  pay  up  without  further  notice  :  "  that  old 
excuse — produce  is  low — is  no  excuse  now  ;  everything  bears 
a  high  price  and  demands  the  cash." 

Nov.  18,  1794,  Sylvester  Woodbridge,  besides  offering  his 
usual  variety  of  goods,  calls  on  those  indebted  to  pay  up,  and, 
"  with  regret,  informs  such  as  neglect  this  call  that  one  more 
alarming  and  expensive  awaits  them,  which,  he  thinks,  it  re- 
quires no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  will  issue  in  unfeigned 
repentance." 

Nov.  21,  1798,  Sj'lvester  Woodbridge  advertises  a  large 
number  of  apple-trees  "inoculated  with  particular  fruit." 

Oct.  6,  1800,  Gashum  Pomeroy  asks  for  the  arrest  of  a 
thief  who  stole  from  him  fifteen  yards  check  linen,  one  fur 
hat,  almost  new,  one  pair  of  striped  linen  overalls,  one  pair  of 
small  knee-buckles,  and  a  Raizor. 

Aug.  26,  1801,  Kev.  Mr.  Gould  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  to  Eev.  Mr.  Judd. 

The  several  parts  were  conducted  by  Kev.  Messrs.  Atwater, 
Backus,  Lyman,  Smith,  Williams,  and  Hale.  "  The  audience 
hchaved  with  unusual  •pro2>riety  through  the  whole  e.reTcise." 

OltGANIZATION. 

From  the  records  in  the  ofiice  of  the  town  clerk  of  North- 
ampton the  following  items  are  taken,  as  throwing  light  upon 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  preceding  the  first  civil  or- 
ganization of  any  kind  for  the  present  territory  of  South- 
ampton : 

At  a  legal  towti-nieeting  .luly  27, 1G70,  iiiioii  tliecoiisiilei  ation  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  llezekiali  Usher  anil  Mr.  Wharton  rccomniemiiiig  Ensign  and  Kobort  Ly- 
man to  onr  town  about  a  lead  mine  within  the  boirndu  of  our  tomi^  the  letter  being 
read,  and  after  much  diseoiiiw  and  agitation  the  town  did  then  jiass  the  follow- 
ing vote,  viz.,  that  Kobei  t  L.vnian  and  any  other  of  tlio  iidiabitJints  of  this  town, 
and  having  common  rights  in  the  town,  Hhall  have  liberty  to  try  and  open  any 
place  within  onr  bonnds,  and  to  make  use  of  any  sort  of  mines  or  minerals, 
provided  they  attend  law. 

Oct.  IG,  1G79,  the  town  gave  up  all  their  right  "  in  Itmt  mine  lying  ahoni  six  miles 
oj]' OH  the  wcKt  siile  of  the  town  to  a  company,  who  chose  to  undertake  the  work, 
viz.,  Wra.  Clark,  Sr.,  Jolni  Strong,  Samuel  Davis,  Israel  liust,  Joseph  Parsons, 
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Sr..  K-il>ort  Lyin;vn.  X»seph  Hawley,  John  King,  Joseph  Pai-sjus,  Jr.,  rreseived 
Clapp.  Jobu  Lyman.  Sr.,  M.irtyn  Smitli,  Samuel  Baitlett,  Richard  Lyman, 
Meilad  Pomeaw.* 

Jan.  i  16S1.  the  town  granted  theui  ICX)  acres  of  laud,  provided  they  weut 
forward  with  the  enterprise. 

iledad  Pomeroy  was  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  fuUiug-mill,  April  14, 16S2. 

Jan.  2. 16iT.  Caleb  Pomeroy  asked  for  a  piece  of  land  between  the  branches 
of  the  Jlauhan.  Siuuuel  Baitlett  and  James  AVright  appointed  a  committee  to 
view  what  he  desires,  and  report. 

May  10, 1731. — Granted  to  Joseph  W;ut  five  acres  of  laud  ou  the  Southwardly 
branch  of  the  JIauhan,  to  be  laid  out  sj  as  to  avoid  incommoding  Samuel  and 
Eldad  Pomeroy  as  much  as  the  committee  conveniently  can. 

Dec.  11, 1T3-2.— Toted  Ensign  John  Baker  i:  Moses  L\Tuan  a  committee  tj  lay 
out  a  highway  over  the  Branch  of  the  Mauhan  Kiver,  at  or  near  Pomeroy's 
Meadow,  or  some  other  suitable  and  convenient  place,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
new  settlement. 

May,  1737. — The  selectmen  of  Northampton  laid  out  a  i-oad ;  they  began  at 
Eldad  Pomeroy's  path  that  goeth  Sjutherly  to  Samuel  &  Eldad  Pomeroy's  bound 
tree,  so  called,  and  then  they  turned  westwardly  on  the  said  hill  till  they  come 
to  Samuel  Pomeroy's  pat'a  going  down  the  hill  from  his  house  :  and  then  going 
over  the  brook,  and  so  up  the  hill  along  near  Caleb  Pomeroy's  house,  still  west- 
wardly, till  they  come  to  the  topof  the  hill;  then,  turning  something  southwardly, 
down  the  hill,  all  in  Samuel  Pomeroy's  land ;  and  then  over  Manhan  Kiver,  over 
the  bridge  that  is  now  over  t'ae  river,  erected  by  the  new  town  people,  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  bridge  ia  Eldad  Pomeroy's  land,  so  along  where  the  path 
now  goeth  ;  all  t  j  be  two  rods  wide. 

The  young  surveyors  no'w  in  the  schools  can  retrace  this 
road  for  a  practical  example. 

Feb.  10, 1T42. — Toted  a  bridge  over  t'ae  Manhan,  near  Bartlett's  mill,  and  the 
town  appointed  Waitstill  Strong  and  Joseph  Wright,  Jr.,  Capt.  Parsons,  Com. 

March  T,  1743. — 503  aores  of  land  granted  the  new  precinct  "  on  the  back  side 
of  WMte  Loaf  Hill/'  300  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  gospel. 

May  7, 17-50. — Xorthampton  voted  a  schoolmaster  to  the  second  precinct. 

The  new  settlement  was  a  part  of  Northampton  for  several 
years.  It  became  known  and  distinguished  as  the  "Second 
Precinct."'  In  the  warrant  for  the  Xorthampton  town-meet- 
ing of  Sept.  14,  1739,  the  clause  was  inserted : 

"  To  see  whether  the  town  would  consent  to  setting  off  the  new  town,  so-called, 
by  the  bounds  following,  viz.:  beginning  on  the  south  side  of  Manhan  River  a 
little  above  Bartlett's  house,  and  so  biounded  easterly  upon  the  county  road  till 
it  extends  southwardly  unto  the  dividing-line  between  Xorthanipton  and  M'est- 
field,  and  then  bounded  westwardly  upon  land  belonging  to  the  province,  and 
bounded  northwardly  upon  the  Long  or  West  Division,  so-called,"  and  the 
record  of  the  meeting  held  states  the  action  thereon  as  follows :  "  All  which 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  as  l*fore  described,  the  town  voted  should  be  set  off  a 
distinct  and  separate  precinct,  that  so  by  the  consent  of  the  General  Court  they 
might  be  under  a  capacity  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  among  themselves." 

The  authority  of  the  General  Court  was  not,  however,  sought  until  nearly  two 
years  later. 

The  petition  under  date  of  July  8, 1741,  states  "  that  your  petitioners  dwell  on 
a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  township  of  Xorthampton,  in  the  coujity 
of  Hampshire,  intended  for  a  precinct,  the  centre  of  which  is  about  eight 
miles  from  Xorthampton  meeting-house;"  that  "the  town  have  given  their  con- 
sent;"' that  "  the  pnoprietors  are  willing  that  a  tax  of  sixpence  per  acre  should 
be  laid  on  the  whole  of  their  tract  (Ijeing  about  1400  acres)  to  enable  us  to  defray 
some  necessary  public  charges  that  may  arise  among  us." 

The  petitioners  close  with  this  clause  : 

"  We  therefore  mobt  humbly  move  that  your  Excellency  and  honours  would  be 
pleased  to  set  ns  off  to  be  a  Precinct  with  tlie  usual  privileges,  and  order  the 
aforesaid  tax  tj  be  levied,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  build  a  meeting-house,  settle 
a  minister,  and  have  the  worship  of  God  among  ourselves ;  and  your  petitionere, 
ag  In  dut}'  bonnd,  shall  ever  pray." 

It  will  be  noticed  how  clearly  the  great  object  was  "  to  settle 
a  minister  and  have  the  wor-ship  of  God"  established  among 
them.  All  question.3  of  civil  polity,  all  business  interests,  were 
subordinate  to  this.  The  necessary  act  was  passed  July  17, 
1741,  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  was  attested  by  J. 
Hobson,  speaker.  It  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  July 
18th,  and  signed  by  I.  Willard,  secretary.  It  received  the 
executive  approval  July  23d.  This  latter  date  is  regarded  as 
the  birthday  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  and  its  hundredth 
anniversary,  July  23.  18-11,  was  celebrated  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. An  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  of 
Andover  Seminary,  a  native  of  the  town.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  consisted  of  Ptcv.  Morris  E.  White,  Elisha  Ed- 
wards, Asahel  Birge,  Asahel  Chapman,  and  Stephen  Strong. 

The  44th  Psalm  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  Mear.  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Sigourney  contributed  a  poem,  and  Daniel  "W.  Chapman, 
of  Kochfester,  X.  Y.,  also  sent  an  ode. 

*  These  were  the  miners  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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At  the  ample  entertainment  which  followed,  every  article  of 
food  is  said  to  have  been  the  product  of  the  town  itself. 

Thirty-eight  years  oTa  second  century  have  passed  away,  and 
some  of  the  children  now  living  in  Southampton  may  very 
likely  share  in  the  second  centennial,  1941. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  early  precinct 
records : 

Precinct  Proceedings. 

September  21,  .\nno  Domini  1741. — At  the  first  mseting  of  the  Freeholders  , 
and  other  inhabitants  qualified,  according  to  law,  to  vote  in  precinct  affairs, 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Phineos  King,  in  the  second  Precinct,  in  Northamp- 
ton, to  choose  Precinct  officers. 

Toted  that  Ebenezer  Kingsley  should  be  the  moderator  of  said  meeting. 
Toted  that  Phineas  King  should  be  the  precinct  clerk. 

Toted  that  Waitstill  Strong,  Ebenezer  French,  and  Aaron  Clark  should  be 
assessoi-s  for  the  present  year.  Toted  that  Stephen  Sheldon  should  be  collector 
for  the  ensuing  j'ear.  Toted  that  Nathaniel  Searl,  John  Wait,  and  Phineas  King 
should  be  a  committee  to  appoint  meetings  for  the  year  ensuing.  Toted  that 
John  Clai'k,  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  &  Phineas  King  should  be  a  committee  to  seek 
out  some  meet  pei'son  to  preach  the  gospel  to  us. 

Phineas  King,  Precinct  Cleric. 

Xhe  above  votes  have  been  examined,  and  are  found  to  be  a  true  record  by  me. 

Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Moderator. 

April  13,  1843. — Nathaniel  Searl,  Moderator.  Toted  to  give  Mr.  Jonathan 
Judd  a  call  to  settle  with  us,  in  the  second  Precinct  of  Northampton,  in  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  The  settlement  and  salary  elsewhere  stated  were  then 
voted.  Committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  Judd  were  Natlianiel  Searl,  .John  Wait, 
Ebenezer  Kingsley,  John  Clark,  &  Ebenezer  Erencli.  Toted  to  make  a  pulpit 
in  the  meeting-house  the  year  ensuing. 

May  20, 1743. — John  Wait,  moderator.  Toted  Mr.  Jonathan  Judd's  wood  to 
him,  in  addition  to  the  settlement  and  salary  already  voted.  Toted  that  June  8, 
1743,  as  the  day  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Judd  as  "  Pastor  unci  Teacher."  Toted 
to  invite  to  the  council  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  West  Springfield,  John  Woodbridge,  of 
South  Hadley,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  East  Hadley,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hadley,  and  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Westfield.  Toted  June  2d 
be  appointed  as  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Searl  was 
appointed  tj  provide  for  the  ministers  and  messengers  who  may  come  to  the 
ordination. 

5Ir.  Judd's  answer  concludes,  "  I  do  now,  as  I  hope  under  some  suitable  appre- 
hension of  my  own  nothingness,  and  also  my  insufliciency  to  engage  in  such  a 
great  work,  accept  of  their  call,  begging  their  prayer  for  me,  that  I  may  lie 
enabled  to  be  faithful  and  successful  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  unto  them,  and 
save  my  own  soul  and  theirs. 

Jan.  12,  1749. — Toted  to  accept  of  the  offer  of  tlie  town  of  Northampton  to 
give  us  five  hundred  acres  of  land  as  an  equivalent  for  our  right  in  the  land 
lying  in  the  great  meadow,  or  common  field,  that  was  sequestered  for  the  use  of 
the  ministry,  provided  they  will  permit  us  to  sell  the  whole  land,  and  put  the 
money  at  interest  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  charges  of  said  precinct. 

March  20, 1749. — A  committee  to  dispose  of  the  above  land  wa.s  appointed, — 
Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Waitstill  Strong,  Samuel  Burt,  Eleazer  Hannuni. 

March  IG,  1752. — Waitstill  Strong,  Moderator;  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Precinct 
Clerk  (and  he  appears  to  have  served  from  the  first,  except  Mr.  Phineas  King 
the  one  year  1741) ;  Samuel  Burt,  Precinct  Treasurer;  Amos  Loomis,  Collector; 
Aaron  Clark,  Esq.,  Stephen  Sheldon,  and  Ellas  Lyman,  Assessors. 

Toted,  a  committee  on  furnishing  the  meeting-house, — Stephen  Sheldon, 
Eleazer  Hannum,  and  Samuel  Burt.  Thomas  Porter  was  voted  fifty  shillings, 
old  tenor,  for  sweeping  the  meeting-house. 

Toted,  Jonathan  Clark,  Nathan  Lyman,  and  Ebenezer  French  to  examine  the 
votes  that  are  in  loose  papers,  and  determine  what  part  tif  them  should  be  en- 
tered in  the  records. 

March  4, 1752. — Toted,  a  committee  see  that  every  man  has  liberty  to  do  his 
part  in  labor  toward  Mr.  Judd's  salary, — Selah  Clark,  Ichabod  Strong,  Elias 
Lyman,  Timothy  Clark,  Nathaniel  Searl,  Jonathan  Clark,  and  Sanuiel  Pomeroy. 

Jan.  18, 1763. — Toted,  as  to  the  price  of  materials  to  be  allowed  upon  the  min- 
ister's salary, — money  counted  as  old  tenor,"  viz. :  good  pine  boards,  eleven 
pounds;  a  thousand  slit-work,  twenty-four  shillings  a  hundred.  Toted  to  give 
eight  shillings  a  load  for  carting  from  Loomis'  mill  to  the  meeting-house. 

Toted,  to  give  Stephen  Sheldon,  for  his  slit-work  for  the  galleries,  twenty  shil- 
lings; Jonatlian  Bascom,  for  setting  some  squares  of  glass  and  staclung  up  two 
stacks  of  boards,  twelve  shillings 

Toted,  to  give  Stephen  Sheldon  for  some  nails,  and  bringing  them  up  from 
Westfield,  three  pounds,  old  tenor. 

Toted,  Ebenezer  French  for  thick  timbei',  twenty-six  shillings  jier  hundred. 

Toted,  Ebenezer  Kingsley  and  Nathan  Lyman  for  carting  a  load  of  boards 
from  Clark's  mill  to  the  meeting-house,  twelve  shillings. 

Toted,  that  Stephen  Sheldon  and  company  should  have  liberty  to  "setup  a 
horse-house  in  some  convenient  place  near  the  meeting-house." 

Committee  to  seat  the  meeting-house,— Eli;i.s  Lyman,  Aaron  Clark,  Stephen 
Wright. 

One  year  in  age  shall  be  esteemed  as  good  as  one  pound  in  the  valuation.  To 
"  dignify"  the  seats  a  separate  committee  was  voted, — Samuel  Burt,  Jonathan 
Clark,  Stephen  Sheldon. 

During  the  separate  precinct  organization  the  territory  was 
really  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Northampton. 
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Murcli  2,  l7-i'2,  (lie  Idwii  111'  NiirHiuin|il,i)ii  by  voli^  (Ictcliircd 
t  licii-  williiin'iU'SH  (hat  llic  Scrdiul  J'rcciiict  Klioulii  liiicrccli'd 
into  H  S('|nu'iili!  (listricl.  il'  I  hi;  (ionoi'id  Court  should  sci;  III,. 
IJuriui!;  tl\o  I'olhjwiii;;- yciu'  the  iiccoMsiiry  act  of  tlic  Lc^^'isliitui-o 
was  oblaiued,  and  tlie  ni^w  district  conunouccd  its  iudiipcndciit 
cxistoiico  ill  17r);{.  The  lirst  district-mooting  was  hold  Mandi 
19,  175.'!.  Tlio  uumo  Soutliamjiton  was  first  used  officially 
about  this  time,  lliough  it  Inid  probably  been  coming  into  use 
gradually  for  some  years.  As  tlie  territory  was  tlie  southwest 
]iart  of  the  original  Hampton  tract,  together  with  the  additional 
grant,  lying  still  farther  south,  it  is  evident  that  the  name  was 
an  appropriate  one.  The  following  list  of  officers  was  chosen 
at  the  first  meeting. 

Tlio  first  and  legal  meeting  of  the  inliiiliitants  of  tlic  Uistrict  of  Soutlianiptoii, 
met  at  their  meeting-house  on  Monday,  March  19, 1753,  chose  Deacon  Waitstill 
Strong,  Moderator ;  Ebcnozer  Kingsley,  District  Cleric ;  Waitstill  Strong,  Stephen 
Sheldon,  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Selectmen  and  Assessors;  Samuel  Burt,  Treasurer; 
Timothy  Clark,  Constable;  Ebenezer  French, Nathan  Lyman,  Stephen  Sheldon, 
Tytliingmen ;  Samuel  Danks,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  John  Wait,  Fence-Viewers ; 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Roger  Clapp,  Amos  Loomis,  John  Wait,  Jr.,  Samuel  Clapp, 
Lemuel  Buit,  Phinehas  King,  Stephen  Wright,  Jr.,  Highway  Surveyors  ;  Wait- 
still Strong,  Clerk  of  the  Market. 

The  notes  we  have  given  already  cover  the  first  twelve  j-ears 
of  civil  history,  though  the  town  was  not  independent  of 
N'orthampton  until  the  district  organization  took  place.  Fur- 
ther extracts  from  the  valuable  records  occur  under  the  differ- 
ent heads  of  this  sketch. 

On  Jan.  3,  1774,  the  town  voted  in  the  negative  upon  a 
proposition  to  allow  certain  inhabitants  to  unite  with  some  of 
Northampton  to  form  a  new  district  or  town.  (This  was  the 
Easthampton  project.) 

At  the  meeting  in  March  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  and  present  the  objections  of  the  town,  viz.,  Jonathan 
Judd,  Aaron  Clark,  and  Elias  Lyman. 

Place  of  Town-Meetings. — The  first  precinct-meeting  was 
"at  the  house  of  Phineas  King."  The  records  do  not  show 
where  the  others  were  held  until  the  one  called  for  March  16, 

1752.  which  was  held  "at  the  meeting-house,"  and  there  they 
continued  to  be  held  until  March  16,  1840,  a  period  of  eighty- 
eight  years.  They  were  then  changed  to  "  the  upper  room  in 
the  centre  school-house,"  or  a  different  expression  for  the  same 
place  was  "at  the  town  room  in  the  centre  school-house." 
This  was  only  for  a  year.  The  first  meeting  in  "the  new 
town-house  was  held  Nov.  8,  1841."  This  was  built  by  Seth 
Bartlett,  contractor. 

The  old  school-house  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  public  square, 
— streets  all  around  it.  This  venerable  building,  with  all  its 
educational  memories,  is  still  standing,  the  residence  of 
Charles  H.  Frary  having  been  removed  to  that  place  about 
1805. 

It  was  succeeded  about  that  time  by  the  two-story  school- 
building,  the  upper  room  of  which  belonged  to  the  town. 
This  stood  on  the  present  school-house  lot  near  the  street,  and 
was  taken  down  and  the  present  brick  school-house  built  about 
1863  or  1864. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  selectmen  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town : 

1753.  — Waitstill  Strong,  Stephen  Slieldon,  Ebenezer  Kingsley. 

1754.  — Samuel  Burt,  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Aaron  Clark'. 

1755.  — Samuel  Edwards,  Samuel  Burt,  Jonathan  Clark. 

1756.  — Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Samuel  Edwards,  Samuel  Clapp. 

1757.  — Aaron  Clark,  Samuel  Burt,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy. 

1758.  — Samuel  Edwards,  Aaron  Clark,  Samuel  Burt. 

1759.  — Samuel  Edwards,  Jonathan  Clark,  Stephen  Slieldon. 
1700. — Aaron  Clark,  Samuel  Edwards,  Elias  Lyman. 
17C1. — Samuel  Burt,  Samuel  Edwards,  Aaron  Clark. 

1762.  — John  Lyman,  Boger  Clapp,  Aaron  Clark. 

1763.  — Nathaniel  Searl,  Elias  Lyman,  Stephen  Wright. 

1764.  — Waitstill  Strong,  Nathaniel  Searl,  Jr.,  Samuel  Burt. 
1705. — Waitstill  Strong,  Aaron  Clark,  Nathaniel  Searl,  Jr. 

1766.  — Samuel  Burt,  Roger  Clapp,  Samuel  Edwards. 

1767.  — Aaron  Clark,  Elias  Lyman,  Natlianiel  Searl,  Jr. 
1708. — Elias  Lyman,  Aaron  Clark,  Samuel  Burt. 

1769. — Nathaniel  Searl,  Jr.,  Waitstill  Strong,  Aaron  Clark. 


1770.  — WiiilHlill  Strong,  .lohn  Lyman,  Natlianiel  S(!iir!,  Jr. 

1771.  — Aaron  Clark,  WaitHlill  KIrong,  Jonathan  Judd,  Jr. 

1772.  — hinathaii  .ludil,  .)r.,  Saiiinel  lOdwiinlH,  Nallianiel  Searl. 

1773.  — Aaron  (JIark,  Klias  Lyman,  John  liyman. 
1771-75. — Elias  liyman,  John  Lyman,  Aaron  Clark. 

1776.  — Timothy  (Jlark,  lOlias  Lyman,  Aaron  Clark. 

1777.  — John  Ijyman,  Timothy  Clark,  DouglaHs  King. 

1778.  — John  Lyman,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Dr.  Sylvester  Woodbiidge. 

1779.  — I)ongla-ss  King,  Timothy  (llark,  Sylvester  Woodliiiilge. 

1780.  — lonatlian  Judd,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Lyman,  DoiigliLss  King. 

1781.  — John  Lyman,  Sylvester  Wooilliridgc^,  Alinor  i'omeroy. 

1782.  — John  Lyman,  Sylvester  Wooilbridgc,  Iji'iiiind  Pomeroy. 

1783.  — Douglass  King,  Sylvester  Woodbi  idgC!,  licmuel  J'oineroy. 

1784.  — John  Lyman,  Timothy  Pomeroy,  Silas  Sheldon. 
1785-80. — .John  Lyman,  Tiniotliy  Pomeroy,  Lemuel  Pomeroy. 
1787. — Moses  Clark,  John  Lyman,  Tiniotliy  Pomeroy. 
1788-89. — John  Lyman,  Lemuel  I'omeroy,  Moses  Clark. 

1790.  — Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Moses  Clark,  Peres  Clapp. 

1791.  — Lemuel  Pomeroy,  .John  Lyman,  Isaac  Parsons. 

1792.  — Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Peres  Clapp,  John  Lyman. 

1793.  — Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Peres  Clapp,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy. 

1794.  — Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  S.amuel  Burt. 

1795.  — Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Samuel  Burt,  Peres  Clapp. 

1796.  — Samuel  Coleman,  Peres  Clapp,  Samuel  Burt. 

1797.  — Isaac  Parsons,  Samuel  Coleman,  John  Lyman. 

1798.  — John  Lyman,  Isaac  Parsons,  Samuel  Coleman. 
1799-1801.— Peres  Clapp,  Roswell  Strong,  Timotliy  Clapp. 
1802H1. — Silas  Sheldon,  Luther  Edwards,  Roswell  Stroilg. 

1805.  — Luther  Edwards,  John  Lyman,  Jr.,  Silas  Sheldon. 

1806.  — Luther  Edwards,  John  Lyman,  Jr.,  Frederick  Judd. 

1807.  — Frederick  Judd,  John  Lyman,  .Ir.,  Samuel  Coleman. 

1808.  — Noah  Clark,  Asahel  Chapman,  Roswell  Strong. 

1809-  11. — Roswell  Strong,  Noah  Clark,  Asahel  Chapman. 
1812-13. — John  Lyman,  Roswell  Strong,  Luther  Edwards. 
1814-15. — .John  Lyman,  Abner  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Asahel  Chapman. 

1810-  18. — Ahner  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Gains  Lyman,  Stephen  Strong. 

1819.  — Abner  Sheldon,  Jr.,  .John  Lyman,  Stephen  Strong. 

1820.  — Asahel  Chapman,  Stephen  Strong,  Abner  Sheldon,  Jr. 

1821.  — Stephen  Strong,  John  Lyman,  Thaddeus  Clark. 
1822-23.— John  Lyman,  Asahel  Birge,  Thaddeus  Clark. 

1824.  — Asahel  Birge,  Thaddeus  Clark,  Timothy  Clark. 

1825.  — Tiniotliy  Clark,  Joseph  Ranger,  Wm.  S.  Rogers. 

1826.  — Joseph  Banger,  Timothy  Clark,  Wm.  S.  Rogers. 

1827.  — Asahel  Birge,  Joseph  Ranger,  Wm.  S.  Rogers. 

1828.  — Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Silas  Sheldon  (2d),  Joseph  Ranger. 

1829.  — Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Thaddeus  Clark,  Asahel  Birge. 
1830-31.— Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Thaddeus  Clark,  Timothy  Clark. 
1832. — Thaddeus  Clark,  Luther  Edwards,  Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Rogers. 
1833-34.— Elisha  Edwards,  Theodore  Strong,  Strong  Clark. 
1835-36.— Elisha  Edwards,  Theodore  Strong,  Wm.  S.  Rogers. 
1837. — Stephen  Strong,  Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Theodore  Strong. 
1838-39.— Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Stephen  Strong,  Linus  Bates. 
1840. — Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Stephen  Strong,  Orange  Strong. 
1841-42. — Orange  Strong,  Asahel  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  Elisha  Edwards. 
1843. — Elisha  Edwards,  Chauncey  Clapp,  Asahel  Chapman,  Jr. 
1844-45. — Asahel  Chapman,  Jr.,  Chauncey  Clapp,  Samuel  Lyman. 

1846.  — Asahel  Chapman,  Thaddeus  Clark,  Chauncey  Clapp. 

1847.  — Elisha  Edwards,  Orange  Strong,  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy. 

1848.  — Elisha  Edwards,  Strong  Clark,  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy. 
1849-50.— Elisha  Edwards,  Timothy  P.  Bates,  Zeno  E.  Coleman. 

1851.  — Wm.  S.  Rogei-s,  Elisha  A.  Edwards,  Timothy  P.  Bates. 

1852.  — Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Elisha  A.  Edwards,  Isaac  Parsons. 

1853.  — Will.  S.  Rogers,  Oliver  N.  Clark,  Isaac  Parsons. 

1854.  — Joseph  Ranger,  Thaddeus  Clark,  Joseph  S.  Clark. 

1855.  — Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Joseph  Ranger,  Joseph  S.  Clark. 

1856.  — Isaac  Parsons,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Edson  Hannum. 
1857-58. — Is;iac  Parsons,  Edson  Hannum,  Orriii  R.  Moore. 
1859. — Isaac  Parsons,  Elisha  A.  Edwai'ds,  Harris  Nimocks. 
1800.— Isiuac  Parsons,  Harris  Nimocks,  Jonathan  N.  Judd. 

1861.  — Isaac  Parsons,  Jonathan  N.  Judd,  Artemas  Barnes. 

1862.  — Isaac  Parsons,  Edson  Hannum,  Artemas  Barnes. 
1863-05.— Zeno  E.  Coleman,  Henry  S.  Sheldon,  Lyman  C.  Tiffany. 
1800.— Zeno  E.  Colem.an,  Timothy  P.  Bates,  Jairus  E.  Clark. 
1867-68. — Timothy  P.  Bates,  Jairus  E.  Claris,  Lewis  Hannum. 
1869. — Isaac  Parsons,  Henry  S.  Slieldon,  Albert  S.  Atkins. 
1870-71.— Timothy  P.  Bates,  Henry  S.  Sheldon,  Albert  S.  Atkins. 
1872-74.— Henry  S.  Sheldon,  Edson  Hannum,  George  W.  Edwards. 
1875.— Henry  S.  Slieldon,  George  W.  Edwards,  Lyman  C.  Tiffany. 
1876-78.— Henry  S.  Sheldon,  Lyman  C.  Tiffany,  George  D.  Hannum. 

TOWN  CLERK.^. 

lObenezer  Kingsley,  1753-50;  Timothy  Clark,  1757-61;  Ebonozor  Kingsley, 
1702-70 ;  Jonathan  Judd,  Jr.,  1777-86 ;  Perez  Clapp,  1787-1801  ;  Asahel  Birge, 
Jr.,  1802-27;  Wm.  S.  Rogers,  1828-29;  Asahel  Birge,  1830-31;  Timothy  Clark, 
1832-;35  ;  Elisha  Edwards,  1830-43 ;  Jonathan  N.  Judd,  1844-48 ;  Elisha  A.  Ed- 
wards, 1849-50 ;  Jonathan  N.  Judd,  1851-61 ;  Elisha  A.  Edwards,  1802;  Lyman 
C.  Tiffany,  1863-30;  Elisha  A.  Edwards,  1807-70 ;  F.  E.  Judd,  1877-79. 
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KEPKESEXTATIVES  TO  THE  GEXEKAL  COURT.* 

Josi?ph  Hiiwlev.  lTM-55  :  Gideon  Lyman,  ITjlV-oT  ;  Timotliy  Dn  ig:ht,  17oS-Cl ; 
Timothy  Dwight,  1T6-2-63 ;  Joseph  Hawley,  1TG4 ;  Timothy  Dw  ight,  1765 ;  Joseph 
Havrley.  1766-73  ;  EUas  L\-man,  1774  :  S;\muel  Burt,  1775  :  Timothy  Clark,  1779 ; 
Lemuel  Pomeroy.  17$1:  Jona.  Oark.  17S4;  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  17S5 ;  Lemuel 
Pomeroy,  17S7-*0  :  Lemuel Pomen^y,  1796 ;  Isaac  Pai-sous,  179S ;  Lemuel  Pome- 
roy, lSOO-1:  Samuel  Pomeroy.  1S02:  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  1S03-6 ;  Fretlerick 
Judd,  1S07:  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  lSOS-9  :  Frederick  Judd,  ISIO ;  Luther  Edwards, 
lSll-13 :  Asahel  Birge,  ISU ;  Asahel  Birge,  Jr.,  1S15 :  Asahel  Birge,  1816-18 ; 
Asahel  Chapman,  1S19 :  Asahel  Chapman  ;  IS'22  ;  John  Lyman,  1825-26 ;  Luther 
Ed-svards,  Jr.,  1S27 ;  Timothy  Oark,  1S2S :  Elisha  Edwai'ds,  Jr.,  1829  ;  Timothy 
aark,lS31:  Elisha  Edwards,  Jr.,  1832:  Timothy  Clark,  1833 ;  Elisha  Edwards, 
1S34 ;  "Wm.  S.  Rogers,  1835-36  ;  Elisha  Edwards,  1837-38 ;  Wm.  S.  Rogei-s,  1839 ; 
Elisha  Edw-irds,  1841 :  Strong  Clark.  1846-47 :  Xoah  L.  Strong,  1848 ;  Samuel  C. 
Pomeroy,  1852 ;  Stephen  L}"man.  1855  ;  Lysander  B.  Bates,  1856 ;  Almon  B. 
Clapp,  1857 :  Orrin  K,  Jloore,  1858 ;  Lyman  C".  Tiffany,  1861 ;  Edson  Hannura, 
1864;  Samnel  B.  Quigley,  1871-72;  Henry  Sheldon,  1879. 

TILL.i.GES. 
SOrXHAMPTOX  CEXTRE 

was  the  first  point  of  settlement  by  the  colony  of  thirtj- ; 
Thomas  Porter  and  Judah  Hutchinson  being  the  first  to  erect 
houses,  according  to  the  account  already  given.  If  Ebenezer 
Kingsley  was  earlier,  his  house  was  north  of  the  present  vil- 
lage. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
farming  country.  It  includes  the  Congregational  church, 
the  Methodist  church,  Sheldon  Academy,  a  handsome  brick 
school-house,  a  town-hall,  two  stores,  post-office,  and  several 
shops.  Here  is  located  also  the  whip  manufactory  of  Mr. 
Quigley,  who  removed  to  this  town  for  business  purposes  and 
for  a  pleasant  home,  after  an  active  engagement  of  many 
years  upon  the  Xeic  York  Independent  and  the  Kcic  York  Tri- 
bune. There  are  quite  a  number  of  new,  elegant,  private 
dwellings,  as  well  as  many  others  of  a-  substantial  and  per- 
manent character, — the  homes  of  the  "solid"  men  of  olden 
times,  around  which  cluster  many  fiimily  traditions.  The 
railroad  station  is  a  short  distance  east,  and  with  several  trains 
a  day,  both  north  and  south,  there  are  atforded  excellent 
facilities  for  business  or  travel.  On  the  whole,  it  is  one  of 
those  charming  Xew  England  villages  in  which  the  virtues  of 
the  earlier  times  are  united  to  the  progress  and  the  culture  of 
the  present. 

EussELLTiLLE,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  "the  village."  It  is  a  small  hamlet 
which  has  grown  up  in  modern  times  around  the  business  of 
the  EusselLs, — tatber  and  sons, — and  from  them  derives  its 
name. 

Like  other  towns,  Southampton  has  some  odd  local  names, 
as  "  Foggintown"  and  "  Bedlam,"  and  divides,  perhaps,  with 
Easthampton  the  traditions  of  "  Pogue's  Hole"  (Glendale). 

The  postmasters  of  Southampton  have  been  James  K.  Shel- 
don, Gad  C.  Lyman,  0.  X.  Cowles,  E.  A.  Edwards,  Harvey 
Dada;  J.  X.  Judd,  twenty-one  years,  1840  to  1861;  A.  G. 
Judd.  from  1861  to  the  present  time. 

SCHOOLS. 

While  the  new  precinct  was  still  a  part  of  Northampton, 
that  town  made  some  provision  for  schools.  In  1748,  North- 
ampton voted  to  have  schools  in  the  "distant  parts  of  the  town 
to  instruct  in  reading  and  writing,  viz.,  on  the  plain,  over 
Mill  Piiver,  Pascommuck,  Bartletfs  Mills,  and -new  precinct." 
In  1750  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  provide  a  school- 
master for  the  second  precinct. 

In  1751,  Northampton  appointed  Eleazer  Hannum,  Wait- 
still  Strong,  Jr.,  and  Stephen  Sheldon  a  committee  to  have 
the  oversight  of  building  a  school-house  in  the  second  pre- 
cinct. 

Deacon  Samuel  Edwards,  who  moved  to  Southampton  in 
1753,  wa.s  a  teacher  for  a  long  time.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  iiyr  Jorty  winters. 

*  Xorthampttin  and  Sonthampton  were  united  in  sending  representatives  from 
17jB  lo  1 77:j,  incloeive. 


A  few  extracts  from  the  town  records  are  of  educational 
interest : 

April  2,  1753. — Voted  to  have  a  school  set  up  at  the  school-house  tlie  heginniiig 
of  October  next,  and  that  the  selectmen  provide  a  schoolmaster. 

February  1,  1754. — Voted  Waitstill  Strong  and  Ebenezer  Kingsley  ten  shillings 
a  day  for  two  days'  work  upon  the  school-house. 

Occasionally  the  town-meeting  was  adjourned  from  the  meeting-house  to  the 
school-house.   The  latter  could  be  warmed,  wliile  the  former  could  not. 

Nov.  10, 1766. — Samuel  Edwards,  Aaron  Clark,  Elias  Lyman,  Samuel  Clapp, 
Jonathan  Clark  were  appointed  a  committee  for  the  business  of  the  school.  Tliis 
was  probably  the  fii'st  school  committee,  tlie  selectmen  having  had  charge  of  any 
business  of  that  kind  before.  That  year  iifteen  pounds  were  voted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  the  extreme  parts  of  the  town  to  have  their  equal  part  of 
the  school.  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  other  school-houses  were 
by  this  time  erected  besides  the  one  at  the  Centre,  though  the  other  schools  may 
have  been  held  in  private  houses. 

Nov.  3, 1767. — Voted  to  raise  fifteen  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

March  20, 1769. — Voted  that  the  present  selectmen  shall  keep  the  school  as  long 
as  they  think  proper  this  spring,  and  to  set  it  up  again  when  they  think  best. 

Dec.  4, 1769. — Voted  fifteen  pounds  for  schooling. 

"  Ebenezer  Kingsley  was  an  early  teacher.  After  the  Eevo- 
lution  four  classes  were  formed  in  difi"erent  parts  of  the  town 
and  small  houses  built.  Mrs.  Deacon  Elisha  Edwards  was  the 
first  female  teacher  in  town  (Miss  Anna  Bates),  in  the  summer 
of  1785." 

In  1791,  voted,  a  third  part  of  £50  for  support  of  a  woman's 
school.    This  was  after  considerable  opposition. 

The  school-house  was  used  for  warming,  on  Sunday,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
school-house  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  keep  order,  "  and  if  they 
cannot  keep  order  to  lock  up  the  school-house."  Voted,  that 
Obadiali  Erary  and  Stephen  Wright  shall  have  charge  of 
the  school-house. 

School  Statistics  at  intervals  of  about  Ten  Years. 

Januaiy,  1837. — Seven  schools ;  a'ttending  in  the  summer,  258 ;  average,  225 ; 
winter,  324 ;  average,  284;  in  town,  between  4  and  16,  357  ;  summer  scliools,  29 
months,  15  days ;  winter,  22  months ;  summer  teachers,  8  females ;  winter,  4 
males,  4  females;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $20.25;  female 
teachers,  $11.43. 

January,  1847. — Eight  schools;  attending  in  summer,  204;  average,  156;  winter, 
278 ;  average,  173 ;  in  town  between  4  and  16,  290 ;  summer  schools,  34  months ; 
winter,  25  months  and  21  days ;  total,  59  months,  21  days ;  summer  teachers,  8 
females ;  winter,  4  males,  4  females  ;  average  wages  male  teachers  per  month, 
S21.25 ;  females,  $11.05. 

.January,  1857. — Eight  schools;  attending  in  summer,  185;  average,  138; 
winter,  242 ;  average,  186 ;  attending  under  5,  20 ;  over  15,  26  ;  in  town  between 
5  and  15,  239 ;  summer  teachers,  7  females ;  winter,  2  males,  6  females ;  summer 
schools,  23  months,  18  days ;  winter,  24  months,  18  days ;  total,  48  months,  16 
days;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  f24;  female,  $14.41. 

January,  1867. — Seven  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  200 ;  average,  159 ; 
winter,  217;  average,  173;  attending  under  5, 10;  over  15,  26;  in  town  between 
5  and  15,  266;  summer  teachers,  7  females;  winter,  1  male,  6  females;  summer 
schools,  24  months;  winter  schools,  21  months ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers 
per  month,  $23.08. 

January,  1878. — Eight  schools  ;  203  attending  during  the  year;  average,  133  ; 
4  under  5 ;  18  over  15 ;  whole  number  in  town  between  5  and  15, 190 ;  teachers, 
12  females;  from  normal  school,  2 ;  school  kept  59  months,  3  days ;  average  wages 
of  female  teachers,  $28.04;  taxation,  $1450;  expense  of  superintendence,  §43; 
printing,  $10;  vested  funds,  $1860;  income  from  local  funds,  $129.60 ;  other  in- 
come and  dog  tax,  $68.48 ;  1  high  school,  1  teacher,  26  scholars ;  by  taxation,  5 
months,  15  days ;  principal's  salary,  $225  ;  town  share  of  school  fund,  $227.49. 

To  this  notice  of  the  schools  we  add  the  following  list  of 
graduates  from  this  town : 

Jonathan  Judd,  1765,  Yale  College,  business. 
David  Searl,  1784,  Dartmouth,  went  South. 
Ashbel  Strong,  1801,  Williams,  ministry. 
Lyman  Strong,  1802,  Williams,  ministry. 
Sylvester  Burt,  1804,  Williams,  ministry. 
John  Woodbridge,  1804,  Williams,  ministry. 
Martin  L.  Hurlburt,  1804,  Harvard,  ministry. 
Saul  Clark,  1805,  Williams,  ministry. 
Theodore  Pomeroy,  1808,  Yale,  medicine. 
Samuel  Ware,  1808,  Williams,  ministry. 
Kufus  Pomeroy,  1808,  Williams,  ministry. 
Thaddeus  Pomeroy,  1810,  Williams,  ministry. 
Isaac  Parsons,  1811,  Yale,  ministry.  — 
William  Strong,  1811,  Williams,  ministry. 
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I''cili'r;il  l!in-(  ,  IHl'i,  W  illiiiiiis,  iiiiiiisl  ry. 

Sv'lvcsd'r  VVoi)(llii-i(li;'(',  IHl:!,  Williiiiiis,  iniiiintry. 

Ilul'iis  Hiu'lbiii't,  IHI.'t,  lliii'viirtl,  iiiiiiistry. 

Nohlo  J).  Kli-Diin',  181;!,  Middloluiry,  ministry. 

Arclns  Ijooiiiis,  1815,  Williums,  iiiinislry. 

.liisliii  \\.  Cliirk,  ISKl,  lliirviird,  liiw. 

Mrdad  roiuci'oy,  1817,  VViiliiuns,  ministry. 

( 'liaiidli'i'  JJates,  1818,  Williams,  ministry. 

Lciiiui'l  1'.  I?til('s,  1818,  "Williams,  ministry. 

I'hilcliis  (Mark,  1818,  Middlebury,  ministry. 

Krastus  C'lapp,  1822,  Union,  ministry. 

■Jairus  Burt,  1824,  Amliorst,  ministry. 

i5tda  B.  Edwards,  1824,  vVmlierst,  ministry. 

Abncr  P.  Clark,  1825,  Yale,  ministry. 

I'aljili  Clapp,  1825,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Josypli  B.  Clapp,  1829,  Amherst,  law. 

Jeremiah  Pomcroy,  1829,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Alvan  W.  Chapman,  1830,  Amherst,  medicine. 

Gideon  Searl,  1830,  Union. 

Jesse  L.  Frary,  1831,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Edward  K.  Thorp,  1831,  Hamilton. 

Israel  W.  Searl,  1832,  Amherst,  missionary  to  Africa. 

Mahlon  P.  Chapman,  1832,  Amherst,  died  before  graduation, 
at  Andover. 

Philander  Bates,  1833,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Eufus  C.  Clapp,  1833,  Amherst,  ministry. 
■  David  Gould,  1834,  Amherst,  law. 

Sereno  D.  Clark,  1835,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Justus  L.  Janes,  1835,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Lemuel  Pomeroy,  1835,  Amherst,  ministry. 

Alexander  H.  Strong,  1835,  "Williams,  business. 

Lewis  P.  Clark,  1837,  Amherst,  ministry. 

"Wm.  H.  Sheldon,  1837,  Yale,  ministry. 

Spencer  S.  Clark,  1839,  Amherst,  ministrj-. 

The  above  was  prepared  for  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
1841,  and  there  may  now  be  added  the  following  : 

Julius  C.  Searl,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1842;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  and  East  Windsor ;  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  Unionville ;  deceased. 

Henry  L.  Edwards,  Amherst  College,  1847  ;  studied  theology 
at  Andover  ;  now  residing  in  Northampton. 

Austin  Weeks,  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  in  1858. 

Henry  Jones,  Amherst  College,  1857  ;  studied  theology  at 
East  Windsor  ;  now  pastor  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

J.  B.  Finck,  at  Amherst  College  for  a  time  ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  ;  studied  theology  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York 
City  ;  now  residing  on  Long  Island. 

Andrew  .1.  Clapp,  Amherst  College,  1857  ;  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  1,861  ;  died  at  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  1863. 

Julius  D.  Phelps,  Amherst,  1874. 

S.  C.  Pomeroy,  Noah  L.  Strong,  and  Charles  Bissel  took  a 
partial  course  at  Amherst. 

PHYSICIANS  AND    DENTISTS    NOT  INCLUDED  IN    THE  AI50VE 
LIST. 

Jesse  Searl,  M.D.  ;*  A.shbel  Searl,  M.D.  ;*  Noah  Bartlett, 
M.D.  ;*  Ichabod  Searl,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Cscar  F.  Searl, 

M.D.,  Kansas  ;    Searl,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  Josiah  A. 

Gridley,  M.D.  ;*  Elias  Strong  ;*  A.  E.  Strong  ;*  E.  K.  Strong, 
New  York  City  ;  Artemus  Clapp,  New  York  City ;  Dwight 
Clapp,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  John  P.  P.  White,  M.D.,  New  York 
City  ;  Horatio  Clapp,  Westfield,  Mass.  ;  Horace  S.  Bascom, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Edward  P.  Barnes. 

A  few  prominent  men,  natives  or  descendants  of  natives, 
may  properly  be  added :  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  ex-U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, Kansas ;  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  New  York  State 
Senate;  Rev.  Noble  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Texas;  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Boston  and  Buffalo;  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Prof.  Edward  Birge,  Ph.D., 

*  Deceased. 


rrol'i'SSdi-  of  /^oology,  Madison,  N.  Y.  ;  Alvin  Si^ari,  Judge 
in  San  Francisco;  (loi-nclius  S.  llurlburt.  Professor  of  J)(U)tal 
Surgi'ry,  S]ii'inglicld  ;  Jairus  M.  JIurlburt,  Dentist;  Parmenas 
J5.  Strong,  'J'eacher,  Springfield,  deceased;  Alvin  H.  (Jla|)|), 
Teacher,  Westfield  State  Normal  School. 

Southampton  lias  also  been  quite  noted  for  the  number  of 
ministers'  wiv(^s:  Mindwell  Woodridge  married  Rev.  Vinson 
(Jould;  Ascnatli  Edwards  married  liitv.  Riit'us  Pomeroy; 
Anna  Hatch  married  Rev.  Sylvester  Burt ;  Armena  Bascom 
iiiarrii  il  Rev.  Abner  Clark,  and  for  a  second  husband  liev. 
Lemuel  Dada ;  Eunice  Edwards  married  Rev.  L.  P.  Bates; 
Pamelia  Strung  married  Jiev.  Sumner  Clapp;  Mary  Strong 
married  Rev.  Thomas  Hall  ;  Mary  Gould  married  Rev.  A.  W. 
McClure,  D.D.  ;  Mindwell  (iould  married  Rev.  John  Patten  ; 
Abigail  Ely  married  Rev.  Justus  L.  .lanes  ;  Aurelia  R.  Wood- 
bury married  Rev.  Samuel  Clark ;  Hannah  Wolcott  married 
Rev.  Lemuel  Pomeroy ;  Lucy  Parsons  married  Rev.  Samuel 
Ware  ;  Ruth  Pomeroy  married  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom  ;  Nancy 
Sheldon  married  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Clark  ;  Martha  Rogers  mar- 
ried, Rev.  John  W.  Dadman  ;  Abbie  Parsons  married  Rev. 
Jason  Morse;  Sophia  Parsons,  second  wife  of  Rev.  Jason 
Morse  ;  Julia  A.  Edwards  married  Rev.  C.  H.  Taylor;  Ame- 
lia Jones  married  Rev.  Mr.  White  ;  Mary  Searl  married  Rev. 
Lyman  Johnson  ;  Ophelia  A.  Searl  married  Rev.  Andrew  J. 
Clapp ;  Josephine  Eldridge  married  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  ;  Harriet 
G.  Lyman  married  Rev.  William  B.  Stocking ;  Ruth  Searl 
married  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Candlin. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONAKIES. 

Israel  Watson  Searl  to  Liberia,  Harriet  Lyman  Stocking 
to  Persia.    Both  died  in  the  field. 

The  following  teachers  of  note  may  be  mentioned,  all  of 
them  of  great  usefulness,  and  several  of  them  authors  of 
celebrity  :  Mrs.  Mindwell  W.  Gould,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Clark, 
Miss  Eunice  L.  Strong,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Gleason,  Mrs.  Ruth  P. 
Bascom,  Mrs.  Mindwell  G.  Patten,  Miss  Rachel  Gould,  Mrs. 
Margaret  G.  Dorman,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Thayer,  Miss  Anuis  C. 
Bates,  Miss  Mary  Searl,  Mrs.  Mary  Birgc  Gardner,  of  Gard- 
ner Institute. 

For  these  additions  to  the  list  of  Prof.  Edwards  of  1841, 
we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Carrie  Edwards,  of  Southampton. 

SHELDON  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  IN  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  founding  of  this  institution  is  best  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing records,  taken  from  the  trustees'  book  : 

At  a  meeting  of  a  luiinlier  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
convenerl  at  the  ccnti-al  school-house,  Sept.  11, 1828,  for  tlie  purpose  of  consider- 
ing tlie  expediency  of  raising  a  permanent  fund  for  a  school  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  may  bo  taught, — Asahel  Chapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  .Tames 
K.  Sheldon,  Clerk,— 

Voted,  that  tliis  meeting  deem  it  cxpoilient  to  attempt  raising  a  pernmnent 
fund  for  a  public  school  in  this  town. 

Voted,  tliat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  dr,aft  a  constitution  or  biisisou  which 
the  school  shall  be  founded,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  same. 

Voted,  that  Rev.  Vinson  Gould,  Elisha  Edwards,  Cornelius  Searl,  Theodore 
Ste.arns,  Cliauncey  Clapp,  Heman  Seai  l,  and  Theodore  Strong  be  said  committee. 

Voted,  to  adjourn  to  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  Sept.,  inst.,  at  G  o'clock  p.m. 

Thursday,  the  18th. — Voted,  that  this  meeting  upon  reflection  consider  the 
object  of  founding  a  public  school  in  this  town  as  worthy  of  increased  exertions 
for  its  attainment. 

Voted,  that  one  person  in  each  school  district  bo  added  to  tlio  committee  for 
soliciting  subscriptions  and  donations. 

Voted,  that  Phiuehas  Strong,  Abner  Sheldon,  Jr..  Warham  Searl,  Theodore 
Parsons,  Oliver  Clark,  .Jr.,  and  Thomas  Johnson  bo  added  to  the  committee  afore- 
said.   Adjourned  to  October  15th. 

Voted,  that  James  K.  Sheldon,  Luther  Edwards,  Jr.,  and  Deacon  Ansel  Clark 
bo  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Silas  Sheldon  and  present  to  him  a  statementof 
the  existing  state  of  things  with  regard  to  tlie  prospects  of  the  proposed  school, 
and  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  future  progress. 

October  3Uth.— Voted,  a  committee  bo  appointed  to  present  at  a  future  meet- 
ing a  draft  of  a  set  of  rules  by  which  we  shall  bo  governed  in  our  future  opera- 
tions. 

Voted,  that  Bev.  Vinson  Gould,  .lames  K.  Sheldon,  and  Theodore  Strong  bo 
said  committee. 

November  13th. — Votcil,  to  add  to  the  committeo  on  rules  Elisha  Kdwurcls  and 
Timothy  Clarke. 
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Decoml>er  3J. — Voteti,  that  the  trustees  who  may  hereafter  he  chosen  from  the 
neighKirini  towns,  when  apix>inted,  shall  fix  on  a  suitable  place  for  the  location 
of  a  building  for  the  school,  if  the  trustees  to  be  elected  in  this  town  do  not  agree 
njion  the  location. 

The  constitution  was  juiopted  Dec.  10, 1S2S.  The  preamble  is  as  follows :  "  We, 
the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sjuthanipton,  taking  into  serious  con- 
sideration the  importance  of  training  up  youth  with  better  advantages  for  an 
education  tluin  can  be  found  in  the  common  elementary  schools,  and  being  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  and 
of  correct  morals,  have  sequestered  a  portion  of  our  property  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  school  in  this  town,  of  an  elevated  character,  in  which 
youth  m.-iy  be  taught  English  and  classical  literature  and  the  great  end  and 
purposes  of  living ;  imploring  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  attempt 
to  found  such  an  institution  for  his  Glory  and  the  greater  usefulness  of  the  youth 
of  the  present  and  of  succeeding  generations,  do  adopt  the  following  principles." 

The  board  of  trustees  was  required  to  consist  of  not  less  than  eleven  nor  more 
than  seventeen,  the  first  loard  to  be  chosen  by  the  donoi^,  and  all  vacauciejs  in 
the  future  to  l>e  filled  by  the  board. 

The  founders  of  the  institution  were  tl>e  following;  Silas  Sheldon.  Vinson 
Gould,  £Usha  Edwards,  Luther  Edw.irds,  Phinehas  Strong,  .\sahel  Chapman, 
Sheldon  K.  Bascom,  John  Lyman,  Luther  Edwards,  Jr.,  Gaius  Lynuin,  Eliphalet 
Hatch,  Jr.,  Theodore  Ste.irns,  Aaron  Strong  (2d),  Hcnian  Se.arl,  Timothy  Clark, 
Bela  B.  Jones,  Thaddeus  Clark,  Theodore  Strong,  Elisha  Edwards,  Jr.,  .\sa  Ly- 
man. James  K.  Sheldon,  Gad  C.  Lyman,  Kufus  S.  Clark,  Josiah  A.  Gvidley,  Seth 
Bartlett,  Elihu  Brown,  John  Strong,  Ansel  Clark,  Asahel  Ch.apmau,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Wolcott,  Sardis  Chapman,  Oliver  Clark,  Jr.,  Gaius  Searl,  Simeon  Sheldon,  Moses 
Searl,  Cornelius  Se.arl,  ^Vm.  S.  Kogers,  Thomas  Johnson,  Jesse  Searl,  Theodore 
Parsons. 

The  trustees  chosen  were  as  follows :  President,  Eev.  Vinson  Gould ;  Xice- 
President,  James  K.  Sheldon ;  Secretary,  Elisha  Edwards,  .Ir. ;  Tre.isurer,  Timo- 
thy Clark;  Luther  Edwards,  Jr.,  Silas  Sheldon,  Heman  Searl,  Theodore  P.arsons, 
Theodore  Strong,  Rev.  Ichabod  Spinner,  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  Eev.  Payson  AVillis- 
ton,  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  George  Dunlap,  Col.  Samuel  Lyman,  Asahel  Chapman. 

The  Legislature  was  petitioned  to  incorporate  the  new  institution,  and  an  act 
for  that  piirpose  was  approved  Jan.  27, 1S20. 

The  building  committee  were  James  K.  Sheldon,  Luther  Edwards,  .Jr.,  and 
Elisha  Edwards,  Jr.,  and  the  academy  was  erected  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1S29. 

The  school  opened  Dec.  1,  lf29.  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer  delivered  an  address,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  trustees. 

The  year  was  divided  into  four  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each, — tuition,  §.3  a 
term ;  languages,  S3.50. 

Charles  A.  Dewey  and  Stephen  Wolcott  were  elected  trustees  Oct.  27, 1S29. 

The  tuition  the  first  quarter  amounted  to  Sls:l.l2.  Elisha  Edwards,  Jr.,  be- 
came president  of  the  board  in  1S32:  Rev.  51.  E.  'NVhite  in  If 34;  Luther  Ed- 
wards in  lSo3;  Kev.  Stephen  C.  Strong,  V:oi;  Luther  Edwards,  1S59;  Rev. 
.Joseph  E.  Swallow,  ISGO;  Luther  Edwards,  1S02;  Eev.  B.  A.  Smith,  1£65;  Samuel 
Lyman,  16C8;  Rev.  Rufus  P.  Wells,  1869;  Isaac  Parsons,  187-1,  and  to  the  present 
time. 

Elisha  Edw.ards,  Jr.,  was  vice-president,  secretary,  or  treasurer  from  the  organi- 
zation down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Col.  E.  A.  Edwards,  has  occupied 
the  position  of  treasurer  for  many  years,  and  is  the  present  secretary'  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  school  had  a  very  successful  career  for  twenty  years  or  more,  but  after  it 
was  subjected  to  the  comiietition  of  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  and  other 
institutions  not  far  distant,  the  number  of  scholars  from  abroad  was  considerably 
reduced.  The  corporation  has,  however,  been  maintained ;  and  when  a  full 
corps  of  academic  teachers  were  no  longer  maintained,  a  select  school — at  least 
one  term  in  the  year — ^has  been  seaired,  and  in  later  years,  by  an  arrangement 
■with  the  trustees,  the  town  sustains  a  high  school.  This  is  taught  the  present 
year  by  3Iise  Orcutt,  of  Westhampton. 

The  institution  was  of  immense  benefit  to  the  town,  and  a  large  number  of 
youth  secured  there  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education. 

The  first  principals  of  the  academy  were  Vi'm.  Bradley  and  Samuel  Hunt,  with 
five  assistants.  3Iahlon  P.  Chapman  also  taught  in  the  institution,  and  Jonathan 
.S.  Fancher. 

CHURCHES. 

At  the  first  precinct-meeting,  Sept.  21, 1741,  the  proprietors 
appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
committee  were  John  Clark,  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  and  Phineas 
King.  Earlier  than  this,  however,  the  settlers,  without  wait- 
ing for  official  action,  had  secured,  in  17-37,  occa.sional  preach- 
ing by  Rev.  David  Parson.?,  afterward  the  first  minister  of 
Amherst,  and  by  Mr.  John  "VVoodbridge,  soon  after  installed 
at  .South  Hadley,  and  these  ministers  with  others  were  the 
temporary  supplies  until  the  installation  of  the  first  pastor, 
Pvev.  Jonathan  Judd.  This  event  took  place  June  8,  174-3. 
This  was  the  same  day  of  the  organization  of  the  church, 
and  >Ir.  Judd  had  probably  preached  some  time  on  probation. 

Northampton,  in  17-37,  voted  that  a  part  of  the  town  tax 
that  wa.=  levied  upon  this  new  settlement  should  be  applied 
toward  building  a  meeting-house.  It  wa.s  not,  however, 
completed  until  17-52.  When  it  was  finished,  the  old  custom 
was  followed  of  appointing  a  committee  to  "dignify'  the 


seats  and  pews, — dignity  being  in  "the  compound  ratio  of 
age  and  property."  The  committee's  word  was  law,  and  this 
man  sat  here  and  another  tliere,  as  he  was  directed  to.  It  is 
thought  that,  besides  age  and  property,  perhaps  culture,  qual- 
ity, or  a  trace  of  aristocracy  may  have  helped  compound  the 
ratio  for  seating. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  torn  down  in  1788,  and  the 
present  one  erected  upon  its  site  the  same  year. 

This  second  house  was  extensively  repaired  and  remodeled 
in  1810,  and  assumed  at  that  time  very  much  of  its  present 
shape.  It  is  still  a  handsome  and  substantial  structure,  and 
one  that  in  these  later  days  of  retrencliment  and  economy 
may  well  be  retained  for  many  years.  It  has  a  beautiful 
location,  and  with  the  modern  adornment  of  the  grounds  is 
worthy  of  the  children  of  the  pioneers.  Around  this  spot 
cluster  the  memories  of  five  generations,  and  the  children  of 
the  sixth  now  gather  upon  the  same  sacred  heights.  Here  for 
sixty  years  came  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  his  people  rev- 
erently following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  man  of  God.  He 
settled  with  them  in  this  wilderness  ;  he  shared  the  dangers 
of  Indian  warfare ;  their  sons  went  forth  with  his  blessing  in 
175G  to  win  an  empire  from  France ;  and  in  the  stormy  times 
of  the  Eevolution  his  patriotic  words  nerved  the  departing 
soldiers  to  deeds  of  valor.  He  saw  the  sacrifices  made  for  the 
grand  old  principles  of  human  freedom.  He  walked  before 
this  people  through  his  long  pastorate,  bringing  the  strong 
consolations  of  the  gospel  to  the  sorrowing  and  the  desolate, 
and  pointing  all  to  the  brighter  land, — "the  shining  shore  of 
the  Christian's  hope."  His  taith  and  the  fivith  of  the  fathers 
still  live  amid  these  hills  and  lovely  valleys  ;  the  generations 
have  come  and  gone,  but  the  gospel,  surviving  all,  illuminat- 
ing all,  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  as  it  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers. 

The  position  of  the  Southampton  meeting-house  has  been 
determined  at  some  of  the  various  State  surveys.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  latitude  42°  14'  45''  and  in  longitude  72°  4-5'  54". 

Mr.  Judd,  the  first  minister,  had  for  settlement  200  acres  of 
land,  £100,  "  old  tenor,"  in  money,  and  £125  in  work;  for  sal- 
ary, £130  in  money  (probably  old  tenor,  worth  only  about  one- 
third  ffold  basis)  for  three  successive  years,  and  then  to  be 
increased  £5  a  year  until  it  amounted  to  £170. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Judd's  ministry  is  seldom  equaled,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  his  ordination  to  his 
death,  July  28,  1803,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  successful  in  the  ministry,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  church  built  up  and  strengthened  from  j'oar  to  year 
and  occasionally  refreshed  by  marked  revivals.  The  whole 
number  that  joined  the  church  during  his  active  service  was 
442  ;  the  number  of  baptisms,  1034.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
that  time  was  440;  births  about  15-30. 

The  first  page  of  the  venerable  church-book  contains  the 
following  entry  : 

"  A  record  of  the  Church  of  Chriat  in  Soulhantpton. 

"A  church  was  organized  in  this  town  a.d.  1743,  June  8th,  when  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Judd,  A.M.,  was  ordained  the  first  minister.  He  preached  nearly  5G  years. 
Eev.  Vinson  Gould  was  ordained  August  20th,  A.n.  1801,  as  colleague  Pastor 
with  Eev.  Jonathan  Judd.  The  Eeverend  and  venerated  Jonathan  Judd  de- 
parted this  life  July  28,  1803,  after  having  sustained  the  pastoral  office  a  few 
weeks  more  than  si.xty  years." 

The  records  open  with  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  June 
8,1743.  It  consisted  of  the  following  ministers  :  Eevs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Springfield;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Northampton; 
John  Woodbridge,  David  Parsons,  Hadley  ;  John  Ballantine, 
Wcstfield  ;  with  the  messengers  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  A  sermon  was  preached  bj^  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Edwards. 

The  covenant  was  signed  by  the  following  persons  :  Jona- 
than Judd,  Nathaniel  Searl,  John  Wait,  Phineas  King, 
Nathan  Lyman,  Stephen  Sheldon,  Israel  Sheldon,  John  Wait, 
Jr.,  Ebenezer  French,  Noah  Sheldon,  Thomas  Porter,  Jon- 
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iitliun  |{ii.s<'()iii,  Wiiilxlill  Sli'i>ii_;^,  Slc^ilicn  Knot,  Icliiiliod 
Sli'oni;,  Moses  VV^i'i,!J,lil,  .John  (JliirU,  Kli'ii/.cf  JIaiiiiuiii,  S(^liili 
(Mark,  Kliiis  Lyiiniii,  Miitliunicl  IMiclps,  Kbci)(!/.or  Kiiif;sl(iy, 
Aaron  ('lurk,  Klislia  Clark,  .Jolm  Miller,  .Jonathan  (!lark, 
Ezra  Stront^,  Sanau;!  IJnrt,  Aaron  lioot,  ]{of^(!r  (Mapp,  lOhcn- 
c/.cr  PomcM'oy,  Nathaniel  Scarl,  .Jr. 

The  following  were  soon  after  admitted  "  iqion  owning  the 
confession  of  faith  and  entering  into  covenant,"  and  wore  con- 
sidered as  enrolled  among  the  founders  of  the  church  :  Samuel 
Pomcroy,  Noah  Pixley,  Priscilla  Searl,  Esther  Wait,  Mary 
Kingsley,  Anna  King,  Esther  Strong,  Sarah  Lyman,  Mind- 
well  JJascom,  Sarah  Porter,  Miriam  Strong,  Kaehel  Pomeroy, 
Mary  Scarl,  Eunice  Clark,  Abigail  Pixley,  Submit  Clark, 
Mary  Strong,  Ann  Lyman,  Mary  Sheldon,  Thankful  Sheldon, 
Mary  French,  Thankful  Clark,  Hannah  Burt,  Eunice  Wait, 
Naomi  Sheldon,  Hannah  Clark,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Priscilla 
Searl,  Jr.,  Mary  Searl,  Mary  Kentfield,  Ann  Clapp. 

The  catalogue  has  so  much  of  family  history  indicated  that 
we  add  the  following  names, — all  of  them  probably  admitted 
before  1755 :  Dorothy  Hannum,  Dinah  Corse,  Elizabeth  Corse, 
Reuben  Corse,  Eliphaz  Searl,  Joshua  Pomeroy,  Abigail  Searl, 
Silence  Judd,  Lois  Pomeroy,  John  Hannum,  Amos  Loomis 
and  wife  Hannah,  Timothy  Clark  and  wife  Freedom,  Elisha 
Pomeroy,  Aaron  Searl,  Moses  Searl,  Samuel  Pomeroy,  Jr., 
Ebenezer  Kingsley,  Jr.,  Eleazer  Hannum,  .Jr.,  Joseph  Torrey, 
Ebenezer  French,  Jr.,  John  Hannum,  Jr.,  John  Lyman, 
Gideon  Searl,  Thomas  Pixley,  Mary  French,  Hannah  Pome- 
roy, Sarah  Barker,  Silence  Torrey,  Chloe  Kingsley,  Abigail 
Pomeroy,  Deacon  Stephen  Wright  and  Esther,  his  wife,  Oba- 
diah  Frary  and  Eunice,  his  wife,  Stephen  Wright,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Clapp  and  Mindwell,  his  wife,  Zebediah  Miller  and  Rebecca, 
his  wife,  Marj'  Strong,  wife  of  Deacon  Strong,  Eunice,  wife  of 
Ichabod  Strong,  Elizabeth  Searl,  Elijah  Wright,  Elijah  Pom- 
eroy, Douglass  King,  Noah  Burt,  Nathaniel  Loomis,  Abner 
Pomeroy,  Ebenezer  Sheldon,  Catharine  Wright,  Chloe  Clark, 
Sarah  King,  Miriam  Strong,  Submit  Clark,  ,Jr.,  Sarah  Strong, 
Mary  Barker,  Mindwell  Porter,  Clarinda  King,  Mary  Han- 
num, Sarah  Porter. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  earliest  baptisms : 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Gaius  Burt,  July  10, 1743. 
Naomi,  daughter  of  Israel  Sheldon,  Sept.  9, 1743. 
Levi,  son  of  Nathaniel  Searl,  Nov.  C,  1743. 
Preserved,  son  of  Elisha  Clark,  Feb.  5, 1744. 
Elisha,  son  of  Waitstill  Strong,  Aug.  12, 1744. 
Eachel,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Aug.  26,  1744. 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Eleazer  Hannum,  Aug.  19, 1744. 
Jonathan,  son  of  Jonathan  Judd,  Oct.  7, 1744. 
E.xperience,  daughter  of  Aaron  Clark,  Dec.  2, 1744. 
Taniar,  daughter  of  Ezra  Strong,  Dec.  10, 1744. 

The  record  of  baptisms  is  very  full  and  carefully  written 
up,  and  is  exceeding  valuable  in  these  days  when  genealogical 
information  is  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  descendants  of  the 
old  New  England  families. 

Notes  from  the  Church  Records. 

August,  1750. — The  church  voted  to  choose  the  following  brethren  to  assist 
the  Piistor,  viz.,  Deacon  Waitstill  Strong,  Deacon  John  Clark,  John  Hannum,  and 
Nathaniel  Searl.  For  the  same  purpose,  there  were  appointed  in  subsequent 
years,  as  occasion  required,  the  following:  Capt.  Stephen  Wright,  John  AVaitc, 
Samuel  Burt,  Deacon  Elias  Lyman,  Deacon  Samuel  Edwards,  Capt.  Lemuel 
Pomeroy,  Lieut.  John  Lyman,  Deacon  Douglass  King. 

The  early  church-book  contiiins  but  few  records  of  meetings  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  From  the  church  manual  and  from  the  nimiber  of  additions  at  various 
times,  the  following  special  seasons  of  religious  interest  may  be  mentioned: 

In  1761-62  there  was  an  extensive  revival  pervading  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  30  were  received  into  the  church  within  a  few  months. 

The  years  17GG  and  1770  are  also  noticed.  In  the  former,  19  members  were 
added,  and  in  the  latter,  23. 

In  1784-85  a  great  revival  is  spoken  of  in  tlie  manual,  and  it  appeai-s  that  25 
to  30  were  received  about  that  time. 

During  the  year  1797,  21  united  with  the  church.  In  1802, 17  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion.  In  1806  there  must  have  been  a  continued  state  of  revival  for 
many  months,  as  seveiilij-ftee  united  during  that  year  or  soon  after;  22,  at  tlio 
communion  of  January  4th  ;  21,  May  4th  ;  and  largo  numbers  at  other  dates. 

1809  and  1811  were  also  noted  years.  In  1810,  45  were  received.  1823  was 
especially  marked  as  a  year  of  great  religious  interest;  one  hundred  and  twenlij 


members  were  aiMed,  3li  of  (liejii  at  \hv.  coinnjiiiiioji  Man  )]  2d,  ami  40  at  tlic 
communion  of  May  4tli. 

Ill  1828,  27  were  receiveil ;  in  1831,20;  in  1832,27;  in  1833,39;  in  1838,27; 
in  1841,  88,— 51  at  tlie  May  <:onnnunion,  and  21  at  that  of  July  ;  1850,  (i7  ;  1851,21. 

Feb.  !l,  1K2I),  lh(^  church  passed  Ihi;  lollowing  I'csolul ions  : 

iHt.  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  church  to  nsn  their 
nnili!(l  influence  in  every  judicious  way  to  prevent  the  use  of  arilitnt  spirits. 

2d.  That  it  be  rcconimciided  to  imk  the  members  (jf  this  church  to  abstain  from 
perscuially  using  ardent  spii  ilH,  excepting  for  medicinal  jiuriioseH,  and  that  they 
use  none  In  their  families  or  as  a  jiart  of  hoH]iil!tlity. 

3d.  That  the  constitution  of  the  temjierance  society,  or  some  similar  paper  re- 
quiring entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  siiirits,  be  suliniittcd  to  each 
member  of  the  church  for  his  or  her  signature,— and  it  shall  be  left  to  the  con- 
science of  each  individual  to  sign  or  not, — in  the  lioi)e  that,  after  mature  iind 
prayerful  deliberation,  each  jierson  in  the  church  will  take  deciiled  anil  open 
ground  in  favor  of  total  abstinence. 

4th.  That  if  any  member  of  the  church  wdio  has  been  reported  intemperate, 
and  who  biis  been  expostulateil  with  im  the  suliject,  refuses  to  promise  tfital  ab- 
stinence, such  member  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  church,  to  show  cause 
why  lie  or  she  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  visible  church  of  God. 

These  resolutions  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  modern 
temperance  work,  except  that  the  term  "ardent  spirits"  was 
used  instead  of  "all  intoxicating  drinks,"  but  the  pressing 
home  upon  every  member  the  duty  of  an  individual  pledge 
had  a  decisive  emphasis  that  could  not  well  be  disregarded. 
Perhaps  these  resolutions  were  called  out  by  cases  of  discipline 
which  had  arisen  from  intemperance. 

We  add  the  following  action  upon  the  seating,  just  a  speci- 
men of  the  interesting  material  that  might  fill  a  volume  from 
the  town  records  : 

April  2,1753. — Voted,  that  the  widow  Pixley  should  have  libeity  tj  sit  in  the 
body  of  the  meeting-house,  in  the  second  seat.  Voted,  that  Ebenezer  Kingsly, 
Pliineas  King,  Samuel  Danks,  and  their  wives,  together  with  Deacon  Strong's 
wife,  should  sit  in  the  corner  pew  on  the  north  side  of  the  meeting-house;  that 
Aaron  Clark,  Israel  Sheldon,  and  their  wives  should  sit  in  the  front  pew,  together 
with  Jonathan  Clark  ;  that  Elias  Lyman  and  wife  should  sit  in  the  body  of  the 
meeting-house,  either  in  the  second  seat  or  the  fourth  seat ;  that  Deacon  Clark's 
wife  should  sit  in  the  corner  pew  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting-house ;  that  the 
widow  Sheldon  should  sit  in  the  front  pew,  together  with  Esquire  Stephen  Shel- 
don ;  that  .John  Wait,  Jr.,  and  Zebediah  Miller  and  their  wives  should  sit  in  the 
pew  next  the  deacons'  seat. 

Ministerial  Record. — 1st.  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,  ordained 
June  8,  1743;  died  July  28,  1803,  aged  eighty-four  years, — a 
pastorate  of  sixty  years.  2d.  Rev.  Vinson  Gould,  settled  as 
colleague  to  Mr.  Judd,  Aug.  26,  1801,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  pastorate;  his  services  were  also  continued  for  many  years, 
being  dismissed  Jan.  5,  1832.  3d.  Rev.  Morris  E.  White, 
ordained  .June  20,  1832 ;  remained  twenty  years  ;  dismissed 
Jan.  1,  1853.  4th.  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Strong,  ordained  April 
12,  1854 ;  dismissed  Feb.  10,  1859.  5th.  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Swal- 
low, installed  Oct.  5,  1859  ;  dismissed  Oct.  6,  1862.  6th.  Rev. 
Alexander  D.  Stowell,  labors  commenced  May  1,  1863  ;  closed 
Nov.  1,  1864.  7th.  Rev.  Burritt  A.  Smith,  ordained  March 
15,  1865;  dismissed  May  11,  1868.  8th.  Rev.  Rufus  P.  Wells, 
installed  Jan.  5,  1869;  dismissed  Jan.  27,  1874.  9th.  Rev. 
Edward  S.  Fitz,  ordained  May  20,  1874  ;  dismissed  June  2, 
1876.  10th.  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  labors  commenced  in  Sept.  1, 
1877;  and  he  continues  the  present  acting  pastor  of  the  church 
(January,  1879). 

Record  of  the  Deacons  since  the  Organization  of  the  Church. — 
Waitstill  Strong,  chosen  1743;  died  Oct.  9,  1792.  John  Clark, 
chosen  1743 ;  remained  in  the  oiBce  until  his  death.  Elias 
Lyman,  chosen  1766 ;  died  Feb.  18,  1803,  aged  eighty-seven. 
Samuel  Edwards,  chosen  1766  ;  died  in  1789-90.  Abner  Pom- 
eroy, chosen  1780.  John  Lyman,  chosen  1786;  died  Oct.  28, 
1811,  aged  seventy-eight.  Douglass  King,  chosen  1790 ;  re- 
signed in  1801.  Elisha  Edwards,  chosen  1790;  died  Nov.  17, 
1832,  aged  seventy-four.  Samuel  Burt,  chosen  Dec.  24,  1801 ; 
died  June  7,  1822,  aged  sixty-three.  Roswell  Strong,  chosen 
Dec.  24,  1801 ;  died  March  22,  1837,  aged  seventy-six.  Ansel 
Clark,  chosen  1824;  resigned  May  1,  1835,  and  removed  to 
Ohio.  Walter  Bates,  chosen  1832;  died  Oct.  14,  1859,  aged 
seventy-five.  Theodore  Strong,  chosen  1833 ;  died  March  3, 
1842,  aged  fifty.    Theodore  Stearns,  chosen  1836;  resigned 
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May,  1857,  and  removed  to  Easthampton.  Samuel  Lyman, 
chosen  1842;  died  Dec.  8.  187(5,  aged  eiglity-nine.  Timothy 
P.  Bates*  chosen  1858.  David  B.  Phelps  *  chosen  1859. 
Stephen  Lyman,*  chosen  1873. 

Ecf/tstcr  of  Church  Committee. 
lT0O-lS3i  Deacon  Elisha  Edwards;  1S01-3T,  Deacon  Koswell  Strong;  lS24-3o, 
Deacon  Ansel  Clark  ;  1S32-59,  Deacon  Walter  Bates ;  1S42,  John  Lyman,  Gains 
Lyman,  Israel  Burt,  Deacon  Theodore  Strong ;  ISfB-GS,  Luther  Edwards ;  183G- 
57,  Theodore  Stearns ;  lSi2-76,  Deacon  S;\muel  Lyman ;  1S42,  De.acon  John  B. 
Lyman  :  1S42-T1,  Thaddeus  Clark  ;  1S42-T0,  Strong  Clark ;  1S59,  Deacon  Timothy 
V.  Bates,  Deacon  Darid  B.  Phelps  ;  1859-05,  Elisha  A.  Edwards;  1864,  Isaac  Par- 
sons: 1872,  Justin  W.  Clark;  1873,  Deacon  Stephen  Lyman;  1865-75,  Benjamin 
Norton ;  1876,  Wm.  D.  Boyd ;  1877-78,  Isaac  Parsons,  J.  W.  Clark,  Lyman  W. 
Searl,  VTm.  V.  Strong. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Simeon  Sheldon  and  wife,  having  attended  Methodist  meet- 
ing at  Holyoke,  invited  Eev.  Eufus  Baker,  a  local  minister, 
to  preach  in  their  neighborhood.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  established  meetings  in  the  school-house  at  "  Foggin- 
town."  Eev.  Messrs.  Douglass,  Gross,  Hayden,  and  Hastings 
continued  the  eflForts.  Eev.  H.  Battin  succeeded,  and  took 
charge  of  the  meetings  in  1840  and  1841.  Previously,  how- 
ever, a  class  had  been  organized,  which  held  its  relation  to 
the  church  at  "Westfield.  The  members  of  this  class  were  as 
follows:  Simeon  Sheldon,  Xaomi  Sheldon,  E.  Almira  Shel- 
don, Lucretia  Clapp.  and  Ira  Searl. 

Eev.  H.  Battin  succeeded  in  procuring  the  organization  of 
a  church  in  May,  1842.  The  same  sjjring  Conference  sent 
Eev.  Thomas  Marcy,  the  first  regular  Conference  preacher. 

The  original  members  were  Henry  Battin,  Panny  Battin, 
Simeon  Sheldon.  Xaomi  Sheldon, f  Harris  Nimocks,f  Lucy  B. 
Ximocks,  Charles  C.  Gillette,  Merrick  Searl,  Lucy  B.  Searl, 
Silence  "Williams,  Sarah  M.  Chapman,  Lorenzo  Clark,  Betsey 
Clark.  Chiloe  Burt,  Eoyal  Burt,  Luther  Morgan,  Thomas 
Howard,  Cordelia  P.  3k[oore,  Eliza  Strong,  Alpheus  Strong, 
Elarn  A.  Hitchcock, f  Lovina  Burt,  Ehoda  Clapp,  Thaddeus 
Clapp,  Amelia  A.  Luddington,f  and  Amos  B.  Luddington.-j- 

The  succession  of  pastors  has  been:  Thomas  Marcy,  1842; 
J.  W.  Dadman,  1843-44;  P.  A.  Griswold,  1845;  Freeman 
Cutting,  1846  ;  H.  M.  Xichols,  1847  ;  Ephraim  Scott,  -1848  ; 
George  E.  Chapman,  1849 ;  Wm.  Pentecost,  1850-51  ;  Frank- 
lin Fisk,  1852-53;  Judah  Crosby,  1854^55;  David  Kilbourn, 
1856-58;  William  G.  Leonard,  1859-60;  L.  E.  Brewster, 
1862-63;  X.  Fellows,  1864-65;  G.  E.  Bent,  1866-67;  L. 
White,  1868-69;  J.  W.  Merrill,  1869-70;  B.  T.  Johnson, 
1871-72;  Joseph  Candlin,  1872-75;  H.  Matthews,  1875-76; 
A.  Webster  Mills,  1877,  and  present  pastor  (January,  1879). 

The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1844  at  a  cost  of  about 
§2700,  and  was  dedicated  in  November  of  that  year.  The 
sermon  upon  that  occasion  was  preached  by  Eev.  Mark  Traf- 
ton.  To  erect  the  house  of  worship  required  much  etfort  and 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  this  congregation.  They  incurred 
at  the  outset  considerable  of  a  debt,  which  was  not  liquidated 
until  1848. 

The  first  business  or  parish  meeting  was  held  at  the  town- 
house,  Feb.  21,  1844.  It  was  called  on  the  petition  of  32  citi- 
zens. The  warrant  was  issued  by  Elisha  Edwards,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  directed  to  Artemas  Barnes,  who  notified  the 
meeting.  Elisha  Edwards  called  to  order.  Orange  Strong, 
Clerk ;  Artemas  Barnes,  Moderator ;  Artemas  Barnes  and 
Chauncey  Clapp,  Assessors;  Elisha  Warner,  Treasurer;  Sime- 
on Sheldon,  Collector ;  John  W.  Dadman,  Chauncey  Clapp,  and 
Simeon  Sheldon,  Committee  on  By-Laws  ;  Chauncey  Clapp, 
John  W.  Dadman,  Harris  Ximocks,  Simeon  Sheldon,  Artemas 
Barnes,  Eufus  Strong,  and  Morris  Searl,  Building  Committee. 

The  building  committee  reported,  Feb.  28, 1844,  the  dimen- 
sions to  be  60  by  42,  with  a  basement ;  expense  estimated  at 
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?2000 ;  $1000  then  raised,  and  a  loan  could  be  obtained  of 
§1000  ;  voted  to  proceed. 

April  16,  1844. — Deed  read  ;  voted  to  settle  title  in  a  board 
of  five  trustees,  and  chose  Simeon  Sheldon,  Chauncey  Clapp, 
Harris  Nimocks,  Merrick  Searl,  and  Artemas  Barnes.  Ee- 
port  of  committee  after  building  was  §2431  ;  other  expenses 
followed. 

The  records  of  the  Quarterly  Conference,  Jan.  20,  1845, 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  house,  show  the  following  offi- 
cial members  :  Simeon  Sheldon,  Harris  Nimocks,  H.  Battin, 
and  M.  Searl.  The  house  was  remodeled,  enlarged,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  pipe-organ  in  1877.  There  has  been  a  Sunday- 
school  from  the  first. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

The  first  death  in  town  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Simeon 
Wait.  This  was  in  1738.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  water.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  present  Cen- 
tral Cemetery.  This  dates  back,  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  years.  It  is  situated  a  little  north  of  the  village, 
has  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  cared  for 
at  the  present  time  as  so  venerable  and  sacred  a  place  ought  to 
be.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  another  burial-place,  not 
so  old  as  the  one  at  the  centre,  yet  of  considerable  antiquity. 
It  is  still  in  use.  It  is  not  known  that  there  are  more  than 
one  or  two  places  of  private  burial  in  town.  The  early  estab- 
lishment of  the  ground  at  the  centre  prevented  burial  on  in- 
dividual farms. 

Southampton,  too,  has  been  spared  the  unpleasant  experience 
of  having  an  old  burial-place  given  up,  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  rudely  disturbed  by  the  encroachment  of 
business.  A  handsome  soldiers'  monument  is  placed  near  the 
front  entrance  to  the  cemetery  at  the  village,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 

"Erected  by  the  Town  of  Southampton  and  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  patriotic  and  brave  volunteers  of  Southampton  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  defence  of  liberty  and  union  during  the  great  Rebellion." 

TOWN  SOCIETIES. 

One  of  unusual  note  was  the  "  Southampton  Association  of 
Ministers,"  formed  August,  1826,  composed  of  natives  of  the 
town  who  had  entered  the  ministry.  It  numbered  variously 
from  thirteen  to  thirty.  Few  rural  towns  could  ever  have 
organized  such  an  association  so  numerous  from  their  own 
citizens.  Their  names  appear  elsewhere  in  these  sketches. 
They  had  triennial  gatherings,  and  their  meetings  were  of 
great  interest,  combining  religious,  literary,  and  social  fea- 
tures. Death  thinned  their  ranks,  removal  to  distant  States 
scattered  the  survivors,  young  graduates  entering  the  ministry 
were  less  in  number  than  formerly,  and  the  society  ceased  to 
exist.  Its  history  is  one  of  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
older  people  of  the  present  time.  A  large  number  of  literary, 
benevolent,  religious,  and  temperance  associations  have  existed 
from  time  to  time,  but  of  too  ephemeral  a  character  to  oflcr 
much  material  to  the  historian. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. 

The  present  residence  of  Col.  E.  A.  Edwards  is  the  principal 
one  to  be  mentioned.  Entering  that  building,  venerable  with 
age,  yet  well  preserved,  the  mind  easily  pictures  the  scenes  of 
the  olden  time.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  first  minister,  Eev. 
Jonathan  Judd,  and  was  fortified  for  defense.  Two  ancient 
chestnut-trees  standing  near  are  relics  of  Indian  times.  From 
the  higher  land  above  the  enemy  could  toss  stones  upon  its  roof, 
and  at  the  west  side  was  the  watch-tower.  In  these  now  pleasant 
rooms,  where  Col.  Edwards  and  family  receive  their  guests  to 
the  enjoyment  of  genial  hospitality  and  literary  culture,  there 
were  gathered  often  the  trembling  fugitives  (forty  families,  it 
is  said)  listening  for  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  looking  for 
their  approach  over  the  western  hills,  and  dreading  the  torch 
or  the  tomahawk.    Here,  too,  those  of  stouter  heart,  disguising 
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tlii'ir  (i\VM  Iriil's,  |iliiiT(l  111!'  Iiiiulrd  i;uiis  rcudy  iiisluni  use 
luid  s))olvi;  brnvo  words  of  coinlurt  to  tlu^  roarCiil  iiiid  (lcs|iiur- 
iiit;.  Tlio  ))ust()r',s  voico  i-osc  in  prayer  for  his  pcM)])]!!  us  tlii'y 
giithorcd  wiMiiii  a  i)arsoiiii{:;c!  Ibrtiliod  lor  Imttle.  Around  tills 
iiresido  a  low  yc^ars  later  was  diseiisscul  tlio  news  I'roni  Ciiu^ljee 
and  Moulreai  as  it  slowly  reaelied  the  Conneetieut  Valley,— t lie 
deatli  of  VVoH'e,  the  siirreiulor  of  tiie  firovinec,  and  similar 
events.  Later  yet  tlie  minister,  leadini;'  liis  jieopli^  in  jjutriot- 
isni  as  in  jirayer,  wrote  iiere  his  eommunieation  oll'eriiig,  in 
case  of  revolution,  to  reduce  liis  salary  and  share  with  his 
people  the  hardships  of  the  jieriod.  The  Declaration  of  liule- 
pcndoncc  was  no  donbt  road  in  these  rooms  to  a  group  of 
neighbors  who  came  to  hear  the  news. 

The  house  has  stood  under  three  Jiational  governments, — 
tlio  monarehy,  the  confederation,  the  constitution.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  "the  year  the  French  war  began."  The 
marks  of  burnt  floors,  where  the  fugitives  boiled  their  pots,  are 
still  visible  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  house. 

Near  the  present  residence  of  Martin  P.  Clapp  must  have 
stood  the  barn  of  Elisha  Clark,  where  he  was  killed  by  the 
Indians, — the  scene  of  one  of  those  numerous  tragedies  which 
"reddened  all  this  fair  land." 

A  part  of  the  present  Elam  Hitchcock  house  was  the  old 
fortified  Bascom  house. 

The  scene  of  Pixley 's  death  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  other 
similar  places  of  special  historic  note  appear  under  various 
heads  in  this  sketch. 

The  "  top  of  Pomeroy's  Mountain"  is  involved  in  the  stoiy 
of  the  Pascommuck  massacre.  Benjamin  Janes  had  escai_ed 
and  gone  for  aid  to  Northampton,  but  his  wife  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  savages.  On  this  mountain  they  knocked  her  on 
the  head,  scalped  her,  and  left  her  for  dead.  The  flight  of  the 
Indians  was  a  hurried  one,  pursuit  was  prompt,  and  Mrs.  Janes 
was  taken  up  alive  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  There  can  bo 
nothing  in  modern  "  blood-and-thunder  romances"  more  won- 
derful than  these  incidents  grouped  together, — the  Janes  cliil- 
dren  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  Wait  farm  and  one  of  them 
recovering  to  become  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  succeeding 
families,  and  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Janes,  in  a  similar  way, 
almost  rising  from  the  dead  on  Pomeroy's  Mountain,  where 
she  had  been  sacrificed. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  business  interests  of  Southampton  are  mostly  agricul- 
tural. There  is  a  large  area  of  tillable  land  divided  into  valu- 
able farms,  while  portions  of  the  rougher  tracts  atford  excel- 
lent pasturage.  The  principal  crops  raised  are  Indian  corn, 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  tobacco, — the  latter  in  immense  quan- 
tities. A  large  amount  of  the  best  quality  of  English  hay  is 
cut.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  products  of  the  dairy; 
considerable  stock  of  good  blood  is  kept,  and  the  town  makes 
a  fine  display  of  working-cattle  at  the  annual  fairs. 

The  farms  and  homesteads  generally  give  evidence  of  the 
care  which  has  been  devoted  to  them,  indicating  the  taste  and 
thrift  of  their  owners.  In  quite  a  number  of  instances  they 
belong  to  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  settled  them  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  old 
ancestral  names  of  1730  are  still  prominent  upon  the  records 
of  the  town  and  in  public  life. 

In  earlier  years  the  extensive  forests  furnished  a  large 
amount  of  lumber,  and  the  saw-mills  existing  at  one  time  in 
town  are  said  to  have  turned  out  300,000  feet  in  a  year.  With 
the  clearing  up  of  the  farnis,  this  business  has  been  largely  re- 
duced in  later  years. 

Mills,  Factories,  etc. — In  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Manhan,  was  the  Isaac  Parsons  saw- 
mill (originally  Theodore  Parsons),  dating  back  perhaps  to 
nearly  the  first  settlement.  There  arc  buildings  yet  standing 
at  this  place,  but  the  business  is  mostly  given  up. 

On  the  east  branch  of  the  Manhan  was  the  Clapp  saw-mill, 


not  So  I'Mi-iy  as  the  othcir,  contiiiued  fur  iiiaiiy  yeai's,  but  now 
iibainhiiied. 

Oil  aiiDtlier  small  lirook,  a  triljutary  of  lOint  IJraneh,  was 
Hid  bark-mill  of  Israel  Searl.  It  was  in  this  tlnit  a  fearful  ne- 
eident  occurred,  his  son,  Lyman  Searl,  being  caught  in  the 
macliinery  and  killed. 

Below,  on  the  main  stream,  is  tlu^  well-known  JJartlett 
mill,  dating  back  to  1825  or  1830  ;  burnt  out  a  few  years  since, 
but  rebuilt  and  now  in  us(!.  Present  ]iropriefor,  vVlIen  C. 
liaiili'll.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  Stephen  E.  Keai'l,  and 
built  by  one  of  the  Lymans. 

Farther  south  on  the  Manhan  was  the  old  Sheldon  gi'ist- 
mill,  built  perhaps  as  early  as  1790,  or  even  earlier.  Pliny 
Sheldon  was  the  proprietor  for  many  years,  and  built  it.  The 
mill  was  burned  1800  to  1803,  and  not  rebuilt. 

At  this  same  point  was  the  old  Clover  mill,  built  perhaps 
as  early  as  1818,  and  run  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Zaavau 
Moore  was  the  proprietor  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 

In  later  years  was  a  saw-mill  in  connection  with  this  water 
privilege  by  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Wm.  Miller. 

The  buildings  have  all  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and 
the  water-power  is  now  unimproved. 

A  short  distance  below  was  the  site  of  a  very  early  saw- 
mill, one  of  the  oldest  built  in  town  ;  also  a  grist-mill,  carried 
on  by  Oren  Root,  and  afterward  by  Silas  Sheldon. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  saw-mill  owned  by  Mather 
Eoot ;  something  of  the  whip  business  is  also  carried  on  there. 

A  few  rods  south  were  the  old  clothier-works  of  Joseph  Rus- 
sell, built  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  business 
carried  on  by  him,  and  by  his  sons  after  him,  has  given  the 
name  of  Eussellville  to  this  place. 

The  old  buildings  were  burned.  Upon  the  same  si;e  the 
Russells  erected,  twenty  j^ears  ago  or  more,  new  buildings,  and 
established  the  whip  business,  which  they  have  carried  on  to 
the  present  time. 

Near  the  old  clothing-mill  of  Joseph -Kussell  was  the  black- 
smith-shop erected  by  Mr.  Churchill  1800  to  1810,  and  after- 
ward owned  by  Parsons  Clark,  and  later  by  Moses  Searl.  A 
trip-hammer  was  in  use  at  this  shop,  and  a  large  business  was 
done.    The  hammer  and  bellow  were  run  by  water-power. 

At  Eussellville  axe-helves  were  made  at  one  time  by  Mr. 
Leland,  turned  by  water-power. 

On  a  branch  known  as  Roaring  Brook,  flowing  into  this 
town  from  Montgomery,  the  upper  mill-site  improved,  was 
for  a  saw-mill  twenty  years  ago  or  more, — now  abandoned. 

Below  is  the  whip-factory  of  Charles  D.  Russell. 

Tracing  the  Manhan  northward  as  it  returns  from  the 
southern  bend  in  Westfleld,  there  is  a  tributary  known  as  the 
Great  Mountain  Brook.  Upon  the  upper  waters  of  this  was 
the  saw-mill  of  Elisha  Searl,  afterward  owned  by  Wolcott 
and  later  by  Stearns, — buildings  gone.  Below  was  a  bark- 
mill,  an  old  aflfair. 

Next  below,  the  manufacture  of  chairs  was  carried  on  for  a 
time. 

On  this  stream  were  the  old  and  well-known  clothier-works 
of  Zophar  Searl,  succeeded  by  a  woolen-mill,  a  saw-mill,  and 
a  shingle-mill.  There  was  also  here  a  cotton-batting  mill,  run 
by  Mr.  Simmons.  "  Railroad  waste"  was  also  cleaned  here. 
There  was  also  a  saw-mill  built  by  S.  C.  Burt,  and  a  shingle- 
mill. 

Up(m  the  Manhan  the  water  privilege  of  Elijah  Lyon  &  Son 
is  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  mills  in  all  this  section. 

March  15,  1732,  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  it  was  voted 
that  liberty  be  given  to  four  men — viz..  Deacon  Clark,  Joseph 
Wright,  Ebonezer  Sheldon,  and  Jonathan  Strong — to  set  uj)  a 
saw-mill  either  upon  the  great  brook  at  the  Falls,  or  below  it 
upon  Manhan  River,  at  their  election,  upon  condition  they 
shall  prepare  said  mill  for  sawing  before  next  winter  ;  and  the 
committee  did  also  agree  and  consider  to  let  them  have  such  a 
quantity  of  land  ai  they  should  judge  convenient  at  the  place 
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of  and  about  said  mill  as  a  part  of  their  said  proportion  in  said 
land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  whetlier  this  mill  was  actually 
built  at  that  time,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  grist-mill  at  an  early  day,  and  they  were  known  as 
Strong's  mills  in  the  childhood  of  the  oldest  citizens  now  living. 
Phineas  Strong  was  connected  with  them  for  many  years. 

The  mills  passed  from  the  Strongs  to  H0II3'  &  Eoot  twenty 
years  ago  or  more,  and  then  to  Mr.  Stimson,  who  was  svic- 
ceeded  by  the  present  proprietors.  The  Messrs.  Lyon  have 
met  with  severe  losses  by  fire  and  flood  within  a  year  past ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  intend  to  rebuild,  and  re-estab- 
lish their  business  upon  this  historic  old  site. 

Mr.  Stimson  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  manufacture  of 
piano-legs  at  this  place.  Mr.  Quigley,  now  of  Southampton 
village,  first  manufactured  whips  for  a  time  at  these  mills. 

Two  miles  below,  near  Easthampton,  is  the  Maj.  Lyman  saw- 
mill. This  was  built  by  Lieut.  Samuel  Coleman,  Gaius  Searl, 
Maj.  John  Lyman,  and  Jesse  Mary.  It  passed  to  Maj.  Ly- 
man, and  was  known  by  his  name.  The  present  mills  were 
built  by  the  Lyman  family. 

At  Southampton  village  on  the  little  brook  was  an  ashery, 
an  old  affair.  There  was  also  at  one  time  a  large  tannery  and 
a  bark-mill  run  by  water-power.  The  tannery  was  built,  or 
at  least  owned  very  early,  by  Paul  Chapman.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Chapin,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Bliss.  Later  still 
Mr.  Bagg  owned  the  place.  The  business  was  given  up  per- 
hafis  thirty  years  ago.  Distilleries  were  dotted  all  over  the 
town,  it  is  said,  in  the  old  times,  when  New  England  rum  and 
cider-brandy  were  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  production  were  as  follows, 
with  their  several  values  stated,  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 
187-5:  butter,  §27,8-38;  tobacco,  §12,7'49  ;  milk,  §27,077;  ma- 
nure, §12,406;  hay,  §37,10.3;  firewood,  §11,12-5;  potatoes, 
§11,177  ;  pork,  §7949;  corn,  §6916  ;  apples,  §6021. 

There  were  also  reported:  charcoal,  §1098;  cider,  §2870; 
railroad  ties,  §20-58  ;  beef,  §240-3  ;  eggs,  §2675  ;  rye,  §3521 ; 
straw,  §-2825  ;  veal,  §1051. 

MILITARY. 

At  the  time  the  settlement  of  Southampton  commenced 
there  was  a  state  of  comparative  peace.  The  bloody  tragedies 
of  Deerfield  and  Pascommuck  had  occurred  thirty  years 
before,  or  nearly  that,  and  something  of  security  had  begun 
to  be  felt  by  the  settlers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  From 
17-30  to  1742  the  new  precinct  of  Southampton  was  exempt 
from  fears  of  Indian  massacre. 

Its  settlement  had  been  made  during  a  lull  in  the  tempest 
of  war  and  fire  that  had  raged  so  long.  But  there  followed  a 
period  of  danger, — a  period  when  every  home  was  to  be 
guarded  by  the  rifle,  when  crops  were  to  be  sowed  and  har- 
vests reaped  at  the  risk  of  life  and  the  price  of  blood.  During 
the  year  1743  incessant  vigilance  became  necessary. 

A  species  of  fortification  or  palisade  of  stakes  was  built 
around  Mr.  Judd  s  house.  Also  a  watch-tower  or  mount  at 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  communicating  with  it  by  a 
window. 

The  inhabitants  removed  thither  for  a  short  time  in  the 
height  of  the  alarm.  Some  of  those  who  went  into  the  fields 
to  perform  their  agricultural  labor  took  their  place  as  senti- 
nels to  prevent  surprise.  When  they  walked  in  the  woods  or 
in  the  roads  in  search  of  cattle,  or  for  any  other  purposes, 
every  man  carried  his  weapon  with  him.  The  people  of  the 
neighboring  towns  sometimes  marched  hither  on  an  alarm, 
and  .scoured  the  woods.  The  danger  for  the  time  being  seemed 
to  pa.s.s  away,  and  the  families  gradually  removed  out  of  the 
fortified  houses  to  their  own  dwellings  again. 

In  the  year  1745,  Cape  Breton  was  captured  by  the  New 
England  forces  under  Gen.  Pepperell.  Several  men  joined 
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that  expedition  from  Northampton.  Among  these  was  Dea- 
con Samuel  Edwards,  Sr.,  who  had  not  then  moved  to  South- 
ampton. Elias  Lyman  was,  perhaps,  the  only  soldier  that 
went  directly  from  Southampton.  No  Indians  were  seen  in 
the  town  that  year. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1746  an  expedition  was  proposed 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  Canada,  and  several  of  -the 
inhabitants  of  Southampton  enlisted.  The  project  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned.  On  the  2.5th  of  August,  1746,  the  houses  of 
Aaron  and  Elisha  Clark,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
families,  were  plundered  by  the  Indians ;  beds  were  torn  in 
pieces,  clothing  and  provisions  seized,  and  other  violence  was 
committed. 

The  Indians,  supposing  themselves  discovered,  fled  to  Pome- 
roy's  Mountain,  and  on  the  west  side  of  it  killed  six  horned 
cattle  and  one  horse,  and  wounded  others. 

About  Sept.  10,  1746,  the  Indians  placed  an  ambush  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Ezra  Strong  and  John  Wait,  near  the 
bars  leading  to  a  field  where  cows  were  pastured.  The  Indians 
drove  the  cows  to  the  back  part  of  the  pasture  in  order  that 
the  individual  who  should  be  sent  to  drive  them  home  at 
night  might  fall  into  the  ambush.  But  the  cows  as  usual, 
toward  night,  gradually  approached  the  bars.  The  Indians 
then  sent  one  of  their  number  to  drive  them  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  inclosure  and  keep  them  there.  Samuel  Danks,  who 
went  to  drive  the  cows  home,  did  not  pass  through  the  bars  as 
was  expected,  but  took  a  nearer  course.  When  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  cows  he  perceived  them  to  be  very  restless.  He 
then  stopped  a  moment,  and  discovered  the  Indians  trying  to 
prevent  them  from  going  toward  the  bars.  Danks  instantly 
ran  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Indians  fled,  and  were  seen  no 
more  during  the  year. 

The  next  year  there  was  trouble  again.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  1747,  about  five  o'clock  p.m.,  Elisha  Clark  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  as  he  was  thrashing  grain  in  his  barn.  His 
body  was  pierced  by  seven  bullets,  and  when  found  it  was 
covered  with  straw.  Until  this  time  the  Indians  had  not  been 
heard  of  in  the  vicinity  during  the  summer.  The  sorrowful 
event  surprised  the  inhabitants  in  all  directions.  Soldiers 
from  the  adjoining  towns  assembled  for  the  defense  of  the 
place  and  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  The  foe  had,  how- 
ever, fled,  destroying  as  they  went  several  head  of  cattle. 
They  encamped  the  first  night  after  the  attack  in  Westhamp- 
ton,  near  the  spot  where,  in  after-years,  stood  the  house  of 
Mr.  Noah  Strong.  Sixteen  poles  which  they  set  up  there 
were  supposed  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  party. 

On  May  9,  1748,  about  noon,  Noah  Pixley  was  returning 
from  a  pasture,  whither  he  had  driven  his  cows,  and  had 
reached  a  spot  a  little  south  of  the  highway,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  house  where  in  later  years  Zophar  Searl  resided, 
when  he  was  shot  by  a  party  of  Indians.  ^  First  one  gun  was 
heard  by  the  people  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  then  three 
guns  were  discharged  in  the  manner  of  an  alarm,  which  were 
followed  by  three  or  four  others  in  quick  succession.  Still, 
Pixley  was  only  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  then  ran  five  or 
six  rods,  when  the  Indians  overtook  him,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  him.  In  their  haste  to  flee,  they  cut  off  a  part  of  his 
skull.  The  inhabitants  immediately  rallied  and  pursued  the 
Indians,  who  fled  up  a  path  leading  to  Samuel  Burt's  resi^ 
dence.  At  his  house  they  stopped  a  short  tirpe ;  but,  as  the 
family  had  left  it,  they  did  but  trifling  iiyury,  The  people 
were  now  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Every  heart  beat  with 
terror.  There  was  no  safety  by  night  or  by  day,  in  the  field, 
in  the  road,  or  the  house.  They  immediately  withdrew  fron-^ 
their  homes  and  forts,  and  left  the  settlement  desolate.  Most 
of  them  retired  to  Northampton.  Mr.  Judd  and  his  family 
went  to  Sufiield.  On  the  19th  of  July  following,  seven  fami- 
lies ventured  back,  an(i  kept  a  sort  of  garrison  the  remainder 
of  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  most  of  the  people  returned, 
— Mr.  Judd,  the  rninistqr,  soirjewhat  later  in  the  season. 
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This  year  was  romai'kiil)l(!  lor  a  coiiibiMidioii  ol'  tlirco  di-ciud 
scourg'os  of  humanity, — war,  pcstilonco,  and  lainiin'.  'I'hric 
of  Uio  pionc'Oi's — iii(>n  of  iiiarlc  in  tliis  ooiiuiiunity — ilird  :  Nnah 
Sholdon,  E/,ra  iStroiif;',  anil  Mohos  Wrij;-lil;.  Tlui  retreat  of  tin; 
iniialiitants  left  not  only  tlni  winter  f;'rain  to  1)(;  (U^stroyod,  but 
tin;  Indian  ('(n'n  and  other  ci-iipH  of  tin;  spring-  imcultivuled 
and  lost. 

No  on(i  was  willinjj;  to  labor  in  the  Held  unless  surrounded 
by  ft'uards.  The  settlers  wore  oblij^'ed  to  be  assisted  from 
abroad.  Provisions  were  brought  from  neighboring  towns. 
Hay  was  carried  in  bundles  upon  the  backs  of  horso.«.  The 
year  174!)  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
England  and  France,  and  between  Canada  and  the  colonies. 
To  Southampton  this  was  a  welcome  relief;  but  the  year  was 
one  of  severe  drought.  The  first  mowing  was  a  failure,  but 
a  rich  and  luxuriant  after-growth  was  developed  by  the 
abundant  late  rains. 

These  Indian  attacks  were  the  last  that  occurred  ;  but  the 
alarm  of  war,  calling  men  to  suffer  and  die,  was  still  heard 
for  many  years.  In  1754,  during  the  preliminary  irritation 
of  the  approaching  "  French  war,"  the  whole  territory  along 
the  Connecticut  River  was  once  more  alarmed.  The  old 
fortification  around  the  minister's  house,  in  this  town,  was 
repaired,  and  the  watch-tower  again  built.  It  was  expected 
that  the  former  tactics  of  the  Fronch-and-Indian  allies  might 
be  repeated,  and  that  slaughter  and  desolation  might  burst  , 
upon  these  towns  as  in  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  Deerfield, 
Northampton,  and  Hadley.  But  the  time  had  come  when 
French  domination  was  to  cease  on  the  northern  line.  French 
armies  could  find  no  chance  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  hurl  their  savage  legions  upon  the  sleeping  vil- 
lages. They  were  forced  to  fight — and  fight  in  vain — for  the 
soil  of  Canada  itself.  British  and  colonial  troops  penetrated 
their  strongholds  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  flag  of 
England  floated  in  triumph  over  a  provincial  empire  lost  and 
won. 

To  recruit  the  forces  for  these  campaigns,  men  enlisted 
freely  from  New  England  towns.  In  the  army  raised  to  seize 
Crown  Point,  there  are  said  to  have  been  ten  Southampton 
soldiers.  Two  of  them,  Elialdm  Wright  and  Ebenezer  Kings- 
ley,  Jr.,  were  killed  in  battle.  Eight  survivors  returned  to 
their  homes.  The  documents  from  which  these  items  are 
gathered  fail  to  give  their  names. 

During  the  year  1756  a  number  of  soldiers  were  in  the 
service  from  Southampton,  but  their  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  town  records  or  other  authorities,  except  that  Elisha  Bas- 
com  is  named  as  having  served  longer  than  others. 

In  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Fort  William  Henry,  in  1757, 
when  the  prisoners  were  ruthlessly  butchered  after  surrender, 
two  from  Southampton — Nathaniel  Loomis  and  Joel  Clapp — 
were  stripped  and  plundered,  and  escaped  only  with  life  after 
a  hot  pursuit  and  passing  through  the  woods  fourteen  miles. 
The  annals  of  the  period  also  indicate  that  Southampton  men 
were  in  the  battles  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  1758.  Doubtless, 
too,  some  of  these  men  remained  in  the  service,  and  were  with 
the  victorious  army  that  captured  Quebec  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  general  peace  that  followed. 

Southampton  evidently  bore  its  share  in  the  "old  French 
war,"  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  complete  list  of  the 
heroes  of  that  struggle  has  not  been  preserved. 

In  the  thickening  troubles  that  preceded  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  even  as  early  as  1768,  the  men  of  Southampton  were 
already  intently  studying  the  great  questions  at  issue. 

In  that  year,  Rev.  Mr.  Judd  proposed  that  if  the  struggle 
did  come  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country,  his 
salary  should  be  reduced  to  as  low  a  point  as  could  be  reason- 
ably thought  proper.  Samuel  Burt  and  Aaron  Clark  were 
delegates  to  the  Northampton  Convention,  and  Deacon  Elias 
Lyman  to  the  Provincial  Congress  that  met  at  Concord,  Oct. 
11,  1768.    The  town  committee  of  correspondence  consisted 


of  Jonathan  .Ikdjj,  Hamuicl  Burt,  Elias  Lyman,  Aaeon 
Ci.MiK,  Samuk.i-  PoMiciioY,  Samukl  Clapp,  and  Ihrakl 
SiiKi.ixtN.  A  company  of  Minute-JMen  was  raised,  and  the 
town  voted  to  hire  a  competent  instructor  for  them  in  the 
military  art,  and  to  ]iay  the  men  for  their  time  while  engaged 
i]i  drilling. 

Tin;  historians  speak  of  Noah  Burt  as  particularly  active. 
On  the  v<:ci:]\)t  of  the  news  from  Lexington,  he  took  one  horse 
from  the  team  with  which  he  was  plowing,  left  the  other  to  a 
boy  to  take  care  of,  and  went  his  way  to  the  post  of  danger. 
His  wife  and  daughters  took  care  of  the  farm,  entering  the 
fields  sickles  in  hand  and  securing  the  grain. 

One  of  those  daughters  married  Mr.  Cook,  of  Norwich,  and 
was  the  mother  of  John  Cook,  now  living  at  Huntington 
village.  He  relates  many  incidents  that  his  mother  used  to 
tell  in  his  childhood  about  the  old  times  of  the  Revolution. 
Her  father  was  enrolled  as  a  Minute-Man.  His  knapsack  was 
ready  packed,  and  gun  loaded,  waiting  for  any  call  that  might 
come.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had  occurred,  but  the  news 
had  not  reached  Southampton.  Noah  Burt  was  plowing,  as 
stated,  when  a  single  report  of  cannon  at  Northampton  (the 
signal  agreed  upon  for  alarm)  told  the  story  of  danger. 
Riding  one  of  the  horses  to  the  house,  the  wife  handed  him 
the  gun  and  the  knapsack,  and  he  went  his  way  to  join  the 
soldiers  that  were  gathering  at  the  sound  of  that  signal-gun. 

Mr.  Cook  also  gives  a  family  story,  illustrating  the  hard- 
ships of  that  time,  and  the  rough  work  which  the  women  did. 
Out  of  fodder  for  the  cattle,  Mrs.  Burt  managed  to  harness 
an  unbroken  colt  with  an  older  horse,  and  went  some  distance 
for  a  load  of  straw.  Returning,  the  team  ran,  the  load  was 
lost  off  all  along  the  road,  but  the  intrepid  woman  herself 
stayed  on  the  wagon,  and  the  team,  by  the  aid  of  a  neighbor, 
was  finally  secured ;  and  the  writer  infers  she  drove  back  and 
loaded  up  the  straw. 

Nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  this  district  voted 
to  pay  for  two-thirds  of  the  provisions,  for  Capt.  Lemuel 
Pomeroy's  company,  and  a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed 
to  collect  the  provisions  and  send  them  on  by  team. 

The  town  records  show  many  votes  taken  upon  Revolution- 
ary matters.  In  1781  the  town  voted  to  raise  £200  in  silver 
or  gold,  and  £4000  in  Continental  money,  toward  "raising 
our  quota  of  soldiers."  In  raising  the  5000  men  called  for  by 
the  General  Court,  June  25,  1776,  the  quota  of  Southampton 
was  17  men.  Previous  to  that,  in  January,  1776,  the  quota 
of  blankets  called  for  from  Southampton  was  6.  At  the  Lex- 
ington alarm,  46  men  went  from  Southampton,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Lemuel  Pomeroy. 

From  the  treasurer's  book  we  take  these  Revolutionary  items  : 

Keceived  a  receipt  from  the  selectmen,  Elias  Lyman  and  Stephen  Wright, 
which  sheweth  that  Nathaniel  Searl,  Jr.,  has  received  seven  pounds  and  four 
shillings,  five  pence,  and  three  farthings,  in  order  to  uphold  the  district  stock  of 
ammunition.   The  above  entered  by  Samuel  Edwards,  Treasurer. 

Southampton,  Aug.  6,  1777,  received  order  from  the  selectmen  to  dischai-go 
Ensign  Nathaniel  Searl  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  that  he  received  of  tho  town 
to  uphold  tlie  town  stock  of  ammunition. 

The  above  entered  by  Samuel  Edwards,  Treasurer. 

Dec.  12, 1774.—"  Order  the  5th  from  the  selectmen  for  what  tho  Treasurer  let 
Deacon  Lyman  have  for  his  charges  in  going  to  the  first  Congress,  2  pounds,  8 
shillings,  9  pence." 

The  following  records  in  the  town  books,  including  the  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Judd's  letter,  give  a  clear  view  of  the  prompt 
and  decisive  way  in  which  the  fathers  met  the  troubles  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  : 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Judd's  letter  of  April  7,  1766  : 

"  Further,  I  would  say  that  your  committee,  seemed  to  think  that  from  tho 
Stiimp  Act,  or  from  some  other  apparent  dillicultics,  people  might  bo  greatly  re- 
duced and  brought  into  distress ;  that  it  might  bo  ditKcult  to  pay  tho  above-men- 
tioned salary.  I  therefore  said  to  them,  and  now  say  to  you,  that  if  such  a  day 
of  distress  and  difficulty  should  come,  I  will  join  with  a  conmiittee  of  yours,  and 
they  and  I  will  reduce  tho  salary  as  low  as  it  can  bo  reasonably  thought  proper; 
and  I  hope  this  will  satisfy  you  as  fully  as  it  did  your  whole  committee." 

Oct.  3, 1771.— At  a  mooting  of  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  district  of  Southampton 
to  see  what  measures  they  shall  think  proper  to  do  in  this  critical  day,  voted. 
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that  Sei^  Aarvn  Clark  should  l>e  tlio  moderator  of  said  nieetiug.  Voted,  to  in- 
demnify the  selectmen  for  issuing  out  a  warrant  for  this  present  meeting,  and 
so  for  issuing  out  other  warrants  for  other  meetings  if  there  should  be  need  of 
other  meetings.  Toted,  to  send  one  or  more  pereons  to  meet  the  Congress  at 
Xorthsmipton.  Tote<l,  that  Siunuel  Burt  and  Sergt.  Aaron  Clark  should  be  a 
<x>mmittee  or  delegates  to  meet  the  committees  or  delegates  of  other  towns  in 
the  county  of  Northampton  to  consult  what  measures  is  best  to  be  taken  by  the 
county  at  this  present  day.  Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  of  correspondence  for 
Si>athampton.  Voted,  that  the  committee  consist  of  Capt,  Jonathan  Judd,  Samuel 
Burt,  IHsMxin  Elias  LjTuan,  Sergt.  Aari>n  Clark,  Jonathan  Clark,  Timothy  Clark, 
Lieut,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Samuel  Clapp,  Israel  Sheldon.  Adjourned  to  Monday 
next.  Voted,  to  chivse  one  agent  or  delegate  to  go  to  the  Provincial  C<.>ngress  to 
be  held  at  Conconl,  Tuesday,  Oct.  11th,  and  Deacon  Elias  Lyman  was  chosen. 
Voted,  to  draw  money  out  nf  the  district  treasury  to  pay  sixid  delegate's  expenses. 
Samuel  Burt  and  Aaron  Clark  appointed  a  committee  to  get  the  money. 

Sov.  2S,  1TT4. — Voted  Aaron  Clark  five  shillings  for  going  to  Hadley  to  the 
congress.  Voted,  to  adopt  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Voted,  to 
assist  the  many  distresses  in  the  gathering  of  rates  if  there  should  be  any  occa- 
sion. Voted,  that  the  constables  collect  the  province  tjix  committed  to  them 
immediately,  and  pay  it  to  Henrj'  Gardiner,  Esq.,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Provincial  Congre^.  Voted,  to  indemnify  the  above  constables  upon  their 
producing  a  receipt  from  Siiid  Gardiner,  as  fully  and  safely  as  if  they  had  pjvid 
the  same  to  the  Honorable  Harrison  Gray,  Esq.  This  was  the  overt  act  of  rebel- 
lion that  withheld  the  taxes  from  the  colonial  authorities. 

Dec.  12, 1774. — Chose  a  committee  to  see  what  could  be  obtained  by  subscrip- 
tion for  the  poor  of  Boston, — Deacon  Lyman,  Timothy  Clark,  Lieut.  Sheldon, 
Aaron  Clark,  Israel  Sheldon,  Aaron  Clapp,  Xathanlel  Searl,  Capt.  Judd,  and 
Aaron  Strong.  Voted  Deacon  Lyman  twenty  shillings  expenses  attending  the 
Provincial  Congress.  Voted  Aaron  Clark  and  Samuel  Burt  three  shillings  each, 
expenses  attending  the  County  Congress.  A'oted,  to  raise  some  money  to  instruct 
the  Minnte-3Ien  in  learning  the  art  of  military.  Voted  three  pounds  to  some 
person  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  firelock. 

Jan.  13, 1775. — Voted  5Ir.  Elias  LjTuan  a  delegate  to  the  Prorincial  Congress 
to  meet  at  Cambridge,  in  February  next.  Voted,  to  give  the  Minute-Men  nine 
jience  a  time  for  twelve  half-days'  drill.  Voted,  to  concur  with  the  Continental 
Congress  as  to  buying  any  goods  that  were  imported  since  the  first  day  of  Deceni- 
Iter  last.  Lieut.  Stephen  Sheldon,  Timothy  Clark,  and  John  Lyman  were  niuned 
as  a  committee  to  see  that  no  such  goods  are  brought  into  this  t  jwn,  and  to  see 
that  no  traders  take  any  ^vantage  in  selling  their  goods  contrai-y  to  the  advice 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

March  10, 177-5. — Voted,  to  sidd  twelve  men  to  the  committee  of  inspection, — 
Deacon  Samuel  Edwards,  Samuel  Clapp,  Aaron  Clapp,  Samuel  Burt,  Capt.  Lem- 
uel Pomeroy,  Elias  Lyman,  Jonathan  Clark,  Capt.  Jonathan  Judd,  Sylvester 
Wright,  Sergt  Aaron  Clark,  Lieut.  Abner  Pomeroy,  Sergt.  Nathaniel  Searl. 

April  28, 1775. — Voted,  to  pay  for  two-thirds  of  the  provision  for  Capt.  Lemuel 
Pomerov's  company.  Committee  on  provisions,  Aaron  Clark,  Deacon  Edwards, 
Eleazer  Hanntun,  Nathaniel  Searl,  Douglass  King,  Samuel  Burt,  Israel  Shel- 
don, El^ah  Clapp,  and  Aaron  Clapp. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  was  nine  daj's  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington. 

Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  to  treat  with  some  likely  man  to  come  and  settle 
with  us  as  a  doctor, — Capt.  Judd,  Ensign  King,  Elijah  Clapp. 

Slarch  11, 1776. — Committee  of  correspondence,  De.<icon  Elias  Lyman,  Lieut. 
John  Lyman,  Timothy  Clark,  Sergt.  Aaron  Clark,  Capt.  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Capt. 
Abner  Pomeroy,  .Jonathan  Clark,  Aaron  Clapp,  Stephen  Wright,  Lieut.  Stephen 
Sheldon,  Eleazer  Uannnm,  Israel  Sheldon,  Josiah  Searl. 

The  last  town-meeting  called  "in  his  Majesty's  name"  was 
on  Oct.  26, 1775.  Thej-  are  then  called  simply  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  selectmen,  Oct.  10,  1776,  "in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.'- 

Slarch  17, 1777. — Committee  of  safetj-,  Elias  Lyman,  Deacon  Samuel  Edwards, 
Timothy  Clark,  John  Lyman,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Douglass  King,  Abner  Pomeroy, 
Stephen  Wright,  Jonathan  Clark.  Voted  a  committee  to  look  into  the  state  of 
the  town  and  average  what  each  man  has  done  in  the  present  war.  Voted  a 
Ixiunty  of  twenty  pounds  to  each  man  who  shall  enlist  for  three  years. 

March  23, 177H.— Voted,  to  grant  Israel  Sheldon  the  stream  where  his  mill  now 
tstanda,  upon  Wolf  HiU  Falls,  while  he  keeijs  his  mill  in  repair.  Voted,  that  the 
«>.>ldiers  that  went  to  Quelx*  in  the  year  1776  should  be  reimbursed  tlieir  taxes 
for  tljat  year.  Voted,  to  comjily  with  the  order  of  the  General  Court  with  refer- 
ence to  articli:«  of  clothing  for  the  army ;  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose  by  sub- 
Bcrijition,  if  ixjsrible ;  if  not,  to  charge  it  to  the  town. 

June  15, 1778.— A'oted  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  supplying  of  the  families 
of  our  Continental  soldiers,  viz.,  Jonathan  Clark,  Samuel  Burt,  Lieut.  Lemuel 
liust,  Lieut,  .\sahel  Birge,  Diacjn  Samuel  Rlwartls. 

Jlay  11, 177!). — Committee  to  attend  to  the  families  of  the  soldiers  absent  in  the 
war,  Lieut.  Elijah  Clapp,  John  Hannum,  Elijah  Wright. 

July  7, 1779. — Chose  Jonatlian  Clark  to  meet  with  the  ojmmittees  of  corre- 
qwndeuce  at  Concord.  Voted  money  for  3Ir.  Clark's  exjjenses,  and  appointed 
hk  via  .\bner  a  cjmmitt<«  to  raise  it. 

March  IH,  17*0. — Ojmmittee,  Lieut.  .John  Lyman,  Lieut.  Elijah  Clapp,  Capt. 
L.  Pomeroy,  Ensign  Nathaniel  Seari,  Stephen  Wright.  The  sum  of  mXi  pounds 
wan  voted  to  t<e  amaiMitA  ufjon  the  jieople. 

Jane  'Jti,  1780.— Voted,  that  the  town  will  give  the  soldiers  for  three  mouths 
fire  bundred  ^A\ani-  Ixjunty,  and  three  pounds  in  hard  money  per  month  for  the 


time  of  service.  Voted,  to  add  five  bushels  of  Imlian  corn  to  what  has  been 
already  voted  to  the  militiamen  now  going  into  the  war. 

July  14,  1780. — Voted,  to  furnisli  four  horses  and  an  ox-team  &  driver,  accord- 
ing t(.)  the  requisition  of  court,  for  the  army, — Ensign  Nathaniel  Searl  and  En- 
sign Dougliiss  King,  committee.  Committee  on  clothing  also  appointed, — Capt. 
Samuel  Burt,  Capt.  Thom.is  Clark,  Ensign  Nathaniel  Searl,  John  Hannum, 
Lieut.  Elijah  Clapp. 

Dec.  19, 1780. — A  committee  to  hire  soldiers  required, — Abner  Pomeroy,  Abner 
Clark,  Elijah  Clapp,  Timothy  Clark,  Joel  Clapp,  Peres  Clapp,  Asahel  Birge, 
Nathaniel  Searl,  John  Lyman. 

Jan.  1,  1781. — Voted  a  committee  to  purchase  the  beef  required  for  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  viz.,  Nathaniel  Searl,  John  Hannum,  John  Lyman. 

Jan.  31, 1781. — Voted  200  pounds  hard  money,  silver  or  gold  coin,  and  4000 
pounds  in  Continental  money. 

The  following  note,  from  the  appendix  to  the  centennial 
address  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  gives  about  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  as  to  those  from  Southampton  who 
were  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution : 

"  Among  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  eight  moiitlis'  service  at  Cambridge, 
in  1775,  were  Capt.  Abner  Pomeroy,  Sergt.  Lemuel  Rust,  Sergt.  Gershom  Pome- 
roy, Corp.  Stephen  Clapp,  Corp.  Samuel  Edwards,  and  Corp.  Ezekiel  Wood, 
together  with  fourteen  privates.  Stephen  Clapp  (born  1749,  and  a  brother  of 
Koger  Clapp)  died  of  a  fever  near  Boston,  August,  1775.  Ebenezer  Gee,  one  of  the 
privates,  went  on  the  Quebec  expedition.  Obadiah  Frary,  of  Southampton,  was 
killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians,  August,  1777,  on  a  retreat  to  Stillwater  from 
Moses  Creek,  near  Fort  Edward.  Elisha  Edwards  was  in  his  company.  Stephen 
Sheldon,  brotlier  of  Simeon,  died  in  a  wagon  in  Gates'  army.  Deacon  Eoswell 
Strong  was  with  him.  Darius  Searl  died  in  the  service,  probably  on  Long  Island. 
Aaron  Strong  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  in  an  intrenchment  at  Saratoga. 
Oliver  Pomeroy,  a  son  of  Capt.  Abner  Pomeroy,  died  in  the  sei-vico  near  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  is  believed  that  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Hall,  a  son 
of  John  Hall,  also  died  in  the  army. 

"  In  June,  1779,  the  General  Court  ordered  a  reinforcement  for  the  Continental 
army.   The  proportion  of  Southampton  was  six. 

"  At  another  time  the  following  soldiers  from  Southampton  were  engaged  in 
the  service :  Sergt.  Jacob  Pomeroy,  Joseph  Bartlett,  EUsha  Bundy,  Sanuiel  Cole- 
man, Silas  Pomeroy,  Gad  Pomeroy,  Noble  Squires,  and  Phiiieius  Searl.  The  la.st 
named  was  in  Capt.  John  Carpenter's  company.  The  others  were  in  Capt.  Eben- 
ezer Pomeroy's  company." 

To  this  should  be  added  the  name  of  Lemuel  Bates,  who 
shared  in  the  hardships  of  Arnold's  march  throvigh  the  woods 
of  Maine,  and  in  the  subsequent  attack  upon  Quebec. 

It  is  evident  that  nearly  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  in  the  Eevolutionary  service  at  one  time  and  another. 

Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  adds  : 

"  The  people  of  Southampton  were  not  at  all  behind  their  neighbors.  Tliey 
were  ready  to  contribute  and  suffer  at  any  moment.  The  young  men  marched 
to  the  scenes  of  conflict,  while  the  elders,  the  anxious  mothei-s  .and  sisters,  were 
offering  intercession  to  Him  whose  hand  alone  could  turn  aside  the  unerring  rifle, 
or  stay  the  pestilence  that  delighteth  especially  to  walk  in  the  camp  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  old  people  have  told  us  that  at  some  periods  during  the  war  liardly  a 
young  man  was  present  in  the  religious  assemblies.  The  various  burdens  inci- 
dent to  these  times  were  shared  by  all  with  affecting  unanimity.  Those  who 
could  not  fight  could  load  a  wagon  with  provisions  or  drive  it  to  the  encampment 
of  their  brotheis  and  fellow-townsmen.  Such  as  were  too  infirm  to  bear  a  musket 
themselves  gladly  joined  together  and  gathered  the  harvest  of  those  who  were 
hemming  the  British  in  at  Boston,  or  who,  with  Col.  Brooks,  were  storming 
the  redoubt  at  Saratoga." 

The  general  accounts  of  Shays'  rebellion  do  not  show  that 
Southampton  had  much  share  in  it.  Probably  some  of  her 
citizens  were,  however,  among  the  disaffected,  but  their  names 
and  deeds  have  not  been  preserved. 

In  1812,  Luther  Edwards  and  John  Lyman  were  the  dele- 
gates of  Southampton  in  the  anti-war  convention  at  North- 
ampton, July  14th.  What  other  part  was  taken  by  South- 
ampton in  that  struggle  with  England  does  not  appear. 

WAR  OF  1861-65. 
The  first  legal  meeting  to  consider  war  matters  in  the  event- 
ful year  of  1861  was  held  October  14th.  It  was  voted  to  pay 
to  each  wife,  and  to  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  each  parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  those  who  have  volunteered 
or  who  may  hereafter  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  the  sum  of 
$1  a  week  "when  found  necessarj',"  and  the  treasurer  was 
authorized  to  borrow  §500  for  that  purpose.  The  records  show 
that  many  enlistments  had  taken  place  without  waiting  for 
town  action.    Men  from  Southampton  were  in  some  of  the 
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oiu'licst,  r('i:;iiiirii(s  llinl,  iiiiii-cluHl  soon  tilXc.v  tlio  ,surt'(^ii(l(ir  of 
Fort  iSurnlor.  Miircli  17,  lH(i2,  tlio  sclcctnioii  were  iiistfiictcd 
ti)  borrow  wliiitciver  sum  of  money  miglit  bo  nocesmiry  to  <mrry 
out  tlio  provisions  of  tlio  liiw  witli  roforonco  to  Stato  aid  to 
fnmilios  of  voluiitcors.  Soptembor  2(1,  voted  to  pay  a  bounty 
of  flOO  to  eacli  volunteer  tor  nine  months.  No  official  action 
was  tniven  during  1863,  but  the  patriotic  work  went  on;  men 
conlinucKl  to  enlist,  and  much  labor  was  performed  in  the 
way  of  sending  supplies  for  the  suffering  and  destitute,  the 
sick  and  the  wounded.  It  was  voted  in  1804  to  pay  a  bounty 
of  $125  each  for  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  to  veterans 
re-cnlisting  125  additional ;  $1950  was  appropi'iatcd  for  this 
purpose.  This  bounty  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  the  quotas  required  of  the  town  were  promptly  filled  cither 
by  enlistment  of  citizens  or  hiring  of  recruits.  May  22, 
1865,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  |3206  to  reim- 
burse individuals  who  had  advanced  money  to  encourage  re- 
Marshall  D.  Strong, enl. Oct.  15, 1802, 4Gth  M.  V.  M  , 

Co.  B  ;  trans,  to  5'2il,  Nov.  5, 18G2,  and  placed 

upon  the  quota  of  Ejisthampton. 
Gideon  D.  Tower,  sergt.,  enl.  Oct.  15,  18C2,  4Ctli 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  E  ;  disch.  July  23, 18G3. 
Samuel  F.  Edwards,  2d  liout.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862, 

52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  C;  pi'o.  to  1st  lieut.,  Nov. 

13, 18G2;  disch.  Aug.  14,  ISK). 
Daniel  C.  Bates,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  ISCl,  27th 

Inf.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  Sept.  27, 18C4. 
Vernon  D.  Austin,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27lh  Inf, 

Co.  F;  disch.  Sept.  27,  1864;  V!as  wounded  in 

the  side  at  the  battle  of  Newbern,  N.  0. 
William  E.  Austin,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  F;  trans.  Aug.  14,  1863,  to  Vet.  Res. 

Corps. 

Orson  R.  Childs,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27lh  Inf.,  Co. 

F  ;  trans.  Dec.  31, 18G3,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Erastus  L.  Cook,  enl.  Sept.  20,  18G1,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

F  ;died  Feb.  17,1862,  on  gunboat  "Ranger  ;"a 

hired  recruit  from  abroad,  but  died  in  service 

for  Southampton. 
Alonzo  F.  Bartlett,  enl.  Aug.  18,  18G4,  3l3t  Inf., 

Co.  A  ;  disch.  Aug.  17,  1865. 
David  Dugg.an,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  A ; 

disch.  July  31, 18G5,  by  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment. 

David  Maxwell,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1804,  3l8t  Inf,  Co. 
A;  disch.  July  31,  1805,  by  order  of  War  De- 
partment. 

Russell  S.  Root,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co. 
A;  disch.  July  31,  1865,  by  order  of  War  De- 
partment. 

George  K.  Edwards,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1861, 
31st  Inf,  Co.  B;  disch.  July  7,  1862,  for  disa- 
bility ;  re-enl.  March  2, 1863,  2d  Inf,  Co.  A. 

Lewis  O.  Frary,  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf, 
Co.  B;  disch.  Nov.  19, 1804. 

Amos  B.  Pomeroy,  enl.  Nov.  24,  1863,  27th  Inf, 
Co.  F  ;  disch.  June  26,  1805. 

Charles  H.  Searle,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf, 
Co.  F ;  killed  May  12,  1864,  at  Drury's  Bluff, 
Va. 

Hiram  Spooner,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

F;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1863;  killed  June  2,  1864, 

at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Elisha  A.  Edwards,  capt.,  enl.  Feb.  20,  1802,  31st 

Inf. ;  resigned  Sept.  5,  18C2,  for  disability. 
Horace  F.  Morse,  Ist  lictit,,  cnl.  Feb.  20,  1862,  31st 

Inf;  pro.  to  capt.,  Aug.  17,  18G3;  disch.  Nov. 

18, 1864. 

Henry  Hilton,  enl.  Dec.  30, 1864,  19th  Inf,  Co.  B ; 
died  of  wounds,  April  26,  1865,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Albert  Allison,  enl.  May  12,  1864,  2Cth  llegt. ;  iin- 
assigncd  recruit,  -ind  unaccounted  for  in  the 
adjt.-general's  report  of  volunteers,  1868,  vol. 
ii.  page  522. 

Matthew  C.  Clair,  cnl.  Dec.  24, 1863,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

A  ;  disch.  June  26,  1805. 
Riifus  W.  Robinson,  onl.  Fob.  24,  1804,  27th  Inf, 

Co.  A  ;  died  July  23,  '04,  nt  Andersonville,  Ga. 
John  Quinn,  enl.  Sept.  24,  1801,  27th  Inf,  Co.  C; 

ro-onl.  Dec.  24,  1803 ;  died  of  wounds,  July  4, 

1864,  at  Point  Lookout,  Md. 


cruitiiig  during  the  yciur  1H04.  1'lie  long  agony  was  over, 
jicacc  had  cotuc,  and  tlie  town  faithfully  met  its  obligations 
to  citizens  wlio  had  advanced  money  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
j)rcvious  year. 

Mchouler's  history  states  that  iSouthuinpton  furnished  127 
men  lor-  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  10  over  and  above 
all  denumds ;  6  were  commissioned  officers.  The  whole  amount 
of  aid  paid  by  the  town  was  .|] 0,808. 12.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  town  in  1800  was  .1490,402,  and  the  population  was 
1130. 

Aid  to  families  reimbursed  by  the  State  :  1801,  $92.28  ;  1802, 
$1131.80;  1803,  $2013.01 ;  1864,  $1002.21  ;  1805,  $1000  ;  total, 
$5899.90. 

The  following  list,  prepared  from  the  military  reports  of  the 
State,  from  the  record  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  by  inquiry, 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  name  of  every  citizen  of  Southamp- 
ton who  served  in  the  army  of  1801-05  : 

a  hired  recruit  from  abroad,  but  name  given 
because  be  died  in  service  for  Southampton. 
Hiram  A.  Eaton,  enl.  May  25,  1861,  2d  Inf,  Co.  G  ; 
died  July  20,  1802,  at  Frederick,  M.I. ;  a  hired 
recruit  from  abroad,  but  name  given  because 
he  died  in  service  for  the  town. 
Wm.  H.  Lane,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1864,  2d  H.  Art.,  Co.  F; 
trans.  Jan.  17, 18G5,  to  17th  Inf,  Co.  B  ;  disch. 
July  11, 1805. 
Charles  Ilolman,  corp.,  enl.  Jan.  3, 1805, 13th  Batt. 

L.  Art. ;  discli.  July  28,  1805. 
Charles  Baker,  enl.  Dec.  8, 1864,15tli  Batt.  L.  Art. 
James  Harvey,  enl.  Dec.  8, 1804,  loth  Batt.  L.  Art. 
John  S.  O'Brien,  enl.  Dec.  8,  1804,  15th  Batt.  L. 
Art. 

Robert  B.  Coleman,  enl.  July  29,  1863,  2d  H.  Art., 

Co.  B ;  disch.  May  24, 1865. 
Wm.  G.  Elkins  (2d),  enl.  March  10,1864,57th  Inf, 

Co.  I;  disch.  July  30,  1805. 
Marshall  G.  Hardy,  enl.  March  10, 1864,  57th  Inf, 

Co.  I ;  disch.  July  30,  1865. 
John  II.  Dustin,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1864,  Vet.  Res.  Corps  ; 

disch.  not  given. 
Henry  C.  Fargo,  enl.  Dec.  7,  1864,  Vet.  Res.  Corps  ; 

disch.  not  given. 
Patrick  Flannagan,  enl.  Sept.  8,  1801,  Vet.  Res. 

Corps;  discli.  not  given. 
George  S.  Meacham,  onl.  Dec.  29,  1803,  1st  Cav., 
Co.  E ;  trans.  Sept.  14, 1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 
Edwin  0.  Hyde,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1861, 1st  Cav., 
Co.  F  ;  pro.  to  coni.-sergt.  Dec.  20, 1803  ;  disch. 
June  26,  1805. 
.John  Woodruff,  onl.  Nov.  20, 1861,  31st  Inf,  Co.B. 
disch.  June  12, 1862,  for  disability  ;  re-enl.  Feb. 
3,1864, 1st  Cav.;  unassigned,  and  disch.  as  re- 
jected, March  2, 1864;  ag.ain  enl.  April  6,1804, 
Co.  K,  57th  Inf;  disch.  June  27,  1805;  lost 
one  leg  in  the  service. 
John  Dafney,  enl.  April  26,  1804,  2d  Cav.,  Co.  G  ; 

disch.  July  20,  1805. 
David  B.  Phelps,  sergt.,  cnl.  Oct.  11, 1802,  52d  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Lysander  B.  Bates,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Watson  Root,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Anson  B.  Norton,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M. 
V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  died  April  19,  1863,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Robert  Baldwin,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Alonzo  F.  Bartlett,  cnl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863;  re-enl.  Aug.  18, 
1804,  31st,  Co.  A  ;  disch.  Aug.  17,  1865. 
Edwin  C.  Parsons,  onl.  Oct.  U,  1802,  02d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  K;  died  .Inly  5,  1803,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jonathan  B.  Pomeroy,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Morris  W.  Searle,  enl.  Oct.  II,  1802,  62d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Albert  II.  Strong,  ciil.  Oct.  U,  1802,  52d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  K  ;  died  April  17,  '03,  at  Baton  Rougo,  La. 
Wni.  Cruise,  onl.  Jan.  1,  1864,  2d  Batt.  L.  Art.; 
disch.Aug.il,  1865;  previously  served  nine 
mouths  iu  the  &2d  Ilogt. 


George  W.  Coleman,  enl.  Sept.  24, 1861,  27th  Inf, 
Co.  D;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1863;  disch.  June  15, 
1865,  by  order  of  War  Department. 
Dwight  Cr.  Bartlett,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf, 

Co.  B ;  died  Dec.  30,  1861,  at  Windsor,  Mass. 
Henry  Brant,  enl.  Aug.  29,  1804,  31st  Inf,  Co.  B. 
Gardner  Fowles,enl.  Nov.  20,1861,  31st  Inf,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  Nov.  19,  1804. 
Nathan  L.  Frary,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  Oct.  15, 1862,  for  disability. 
Gideon  B.  Searle,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1861,  31st  Inf,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  Nov.  27,  1862,  for  disability. 
Almon  A.  Spooner,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf, 

Co.  B  ;  disch.  Nov.  19, 1864. 
Charles  E.  Bartlett,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Gilbert  M.  Hall,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.  V.  M  , 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Jeremiah  M.  Johnson,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M. 
V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  died  March  8,  1803,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Henry  L.  Moore,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Feb.  23,  1863,  for  disability. 
Wm.  J.  Losey,  enl.  Jan.  23, 1802,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  H  ; 
liro.  to  sergt,  Feb.  14,  1864;  disch.  Sept.  19, 
1865 ;  re-enl.  Feb.  23,  1864,  31st  Regt.,  Co.  H. 
Lucius  Wright,  enl.  Nov.,  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co.  I; 

disch.  to  re-enl.,  Feb.  15,  1804. 
Charles  L.  Edwards,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Aug.  27, 1862, 
37th  Inf,  Co.  D;  pro.  to  capt.,  April  5,1864; 
major,  June  26, 1865,  five  days  after  expiration 
of  service  as  capt.;  must,  out  with  regt.,  June 
21, 1805. 

Flavel  K.  Sheldon,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1802 ;  must.  Aug. 
30,  1802,  37th  Inf,  Co.  D;  pro.  to  sergt.;  2d 
lieut.,  June  27,  1804;  1st  lieut..  May  4,  1865; 
he  was  wounded,  April  2, 1865,  before  Peters- 
burg, through  the  hand  and  in  the  chest; 
mustered  out  June  17, 1865. 
Wm.  M.  Kiugsley,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37lh 
Inf,  Co.  D  ;  killed  May  12,  1804,  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Va. ;  buried  on  the  battle-field. 
Augustus  B.  Bates,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  27th  Inf, 

Co.  D;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
George  C.  Clark,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co. 
D ;  killed  May  6,  1864,  at  Wilderness,  Va. ; 
body  never  recovered. 
Frederick  M.  H.annum,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th 

Inf,  Co.  D;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
John  S.  Hyde,  enl.  Aug  30,  1802,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  D; 
killed  May  0,  1804,  at  Wilderness,  Va. ;  body 
never  recovered. 
Henry  A.  Searle,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf,  Co. 
D;  trans.  Sept.  10,  1803,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps ; 
disch.  July  7,  1805. 
Reuben  S.  Searle,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1802,  37th  luf ,  Co. 

D  ;  disch.  Juno  21,  1805. 
Richard  Leverton,  enl.  May  2,  1864,  2d  Cav.,  Co. 

K  ;  died  Aug.  9, 1864,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Michael  Delhanty,  enl.  Jan.  27,  1804,  4Ui  Cav  ,  Co. 

G  ;  disch.  Nov.  14,  1805. 
Robert  Popper,  enl.  Jan.  3,  1805,  4tli  Cav.,  Co.  M  ; 

disch.  Nov.  14, 1805. 
Ooorgo  II.  A.  Brown,  enl.  July  28,  1802,  2d  Inf, 
Co.  C ;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Fob.  3,  1863 ; 
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Edward  B.  Duggan,  enl.  Jan.  1, 1SG4,  2d  Batt.  L. 

Art. :  disch.  Aug.  11,  lS6o. 
Fre-lerick  Pniglit  Simpson,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862, 37th 

Inf.,  Co.  D;  died  June  22,  1S64,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  buried  there. 
Paul  Trotier,  enl.  Aug.       1S62,  STih  Inf.,  Co.  D; 

wounded  in  a  skirmish  l>efore  Petersburg ; 

disch.  May  25, 1S65,  for  disab. 
George  M.  Wolcott,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37lh  Inf., 

Co.  D ;  killed  May  6.  1S64,  Wilderness,  Va. ; 

body  never  recovered. 
George  K.  Ober,  sergt.,  enl.  March  10,  1S64,  57th 

Inf ,  Co.  I ;  disch.  July  30. 1S65 ;  had  previously 

served  nine  months  in  the  52d  and  the  46lh. 
AU>ert  E.  Briell,  enl.  March  10, 1S64,  57th  Inf,  Co. 

I ;  disch.  Dec.  17, 1S64,  for  disability. 
Bufus  A.  Street,  enl.  Dec.  4,  1S61,  31st  Inf,  Co. 

B ;  died  Aug.  3,  1S62,  at  Kew  Orleans,  La.,  of 

typhoid  fever. 
George  D.  Tares,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1S61,  31st  Inf.,  Co- 

B  ;  disch.  So  v.  19,  1864. 
James  M.  Williams,  enl.  Xov.  25,  1861,  31st  Inf, 

Co.  B;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Feb.  IS,  1864  (West- 
field)  ;  final  disch.  Sept.  9,  1865. 
Henry  C.  Loomis,  enl.  >'ov.  23, 1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co 

G;  disch.  July  17,  1862,  for  disab.;  re-cni. 

Sept.  5, 1864,  Yet  Kes.  Corps. 
Daniel  McCune,  enl.  Dec.  22, 1861, 31st  Inf,  Co.  G ' 

disch.  March  23, 1863,  for  disab. 


Frank  n.  Kellogg,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1864,  Vet.  Res. 
Corps  ;  had  previously  served  nine  months  in 
Co.  H,  37th  Eegt.,  and  disch.  for  disab..  May 
25,  1863. 

Emerson  J.  Walcott,  enl.  Sept.  C,  1864,  Vet.  Res. 

Corps  ;  disch.  Jan.  21, 1805 ;  had  previously  enl. 

in  a  Connecticut  regt.,  and  disch.  for  disab. 
Perry  M.  Coleman,  enl.  April  25,  1861,  lOlh  Regt., 

Co.  C;  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May 

31,  1SC2;  first  man  to  enlist,  and  first  man 

brought  home  for  burial. 
Harrison  Fuller,  enl.  May  11,  1861,  2d  Cav.,  Co.  C; 

tmns.  to  5th  Cav.,  Co.  I. 
Victor  Visctte,  enl,  in  regular  army. 
Oscar  F.  Searle,  enl.  Sept.,  1802,  hospital  service; 

disch.  April,  1863. 
George  E.  Rowley,  enl.  Nov.  25, 1S63,  27tli  Regt., 

Co.  F. 

Wm.  McDonald,  enl.  in  4th  Cav. 

George  Roy,  enl.  49th  U.  S.  Col'd  (representative 
recruit,  paid  for  by  Mary  S.  Rogers,  of  South 
ampton,  as  certified  to  by  Gov.  John  A.  An- 
drew. Nov.  22,  1864). 

Samuel  W.  Lane  (representative  recruit,  paid  for 
by  Gilbert  Bascom). 

Lewis  F.  Swint,3d  asst.  eng., enl.  July,  ]8e2.  Navy 
in  service  to  Aspinwall  supply  and  convoy 
ships  ;  died  at  Southampton,  Jnly  22,  1863,  of 
fever  contracted  in  the  service. 


Joseph  W.  Powers,  enl.  Oct.  4,1861, 31st  Regt.,  Co. 

B;  disch.  June  12,  1862,  for  disab. 
Chauncey  Hendrick,  enl.  Dec.  20,  1861,  31st  llegt., 

Co.  H  ;  disch.  Aug.,  1802,  and  died  three  days 

after  he  returned  home. 
Wm.  W.  Thomas,  enl.  in  31st  Regt.,  Co.  B. 
Timothy  Hoag,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862,  .37th  Regt.,  Co. 

D;  disch. 

Henry  G.  Chapin,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1862,  37th  Regt.,  Co. 
D  ;  disch. 

George  D.  Strong,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1862,  37th  Eegt., 

Co.  A  ;  disch.  May  16,  1865,  for  disab. 
Luther  Archer,  disch.  before  regt.  left  the  State. 
Augustine  Biirron,  enl.  April,  1801,  Gth  Regt. ;  w.is 

with  the  regt.  when  .attacked  by  the  mob  in 

Baltimore;  re-enl.  in  22d. 
Henry  Grilfin,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862,  25th  Conn.,  Co. 

E;  discb.  Aug.  26,1863. 
George  Foley,  enl.  in  10th  Conn. 
Charles  W.  Emerson,  enl.  April  20,  1863,  Ist  Batt. 

H.  Art.,  Co.  D  ;  disch. 
George  Maxwell,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1862,46th  Regt.,  Co. 

C;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Edward  F.  Barnes,  enl.  Sept.  2,  1862,  46th  Eegt., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  July  29, 1863. 
Wm.  D.  Emerson,  enl.  April  20, 18&3,  Ist  Batt.  H. 

Art.,  Co.  D  ;  disch. 
Henry  H.  Parker,  enl.  Feb.  24, 18C4. 


H  A  D  L  E  Y. 


The  town  of  Hadley  occupies  the  northwest  corner  of  that 
portion  of  the  county  of  Hampshire  which  lies  east  of  the 
Connecticut  Kiver,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Sunderland,  Frank- 
lin Co.,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Amherst,  east  by  Amherst, 
south  by  South  Hadley  and  the  Holyoke  range,  and  west  by 
the  Connecticut  River.  It  contains  nearly  or  quite  17,000 
acres,  and  has  a  population,  by  the  census  of  1875,  of  2125.* 
By  the  United  States  census  of  1865  the  population  was  2246. 
The  surface  along  the  river  is  nearly  level,  and  at  the  village 
of  Hadley  spreads  to  the  westward,  forming  an  extensive 
peninsula,  inclosed  by  the  Connecticut  on  the  north,  west, 
and  south.  South  and  ea.st  of  Fort  Eiver  is  a  considerable 
table-land,  called  "Lawrence  Plain,''  whose  general  surface 
is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  river-bottoms,  and  ex- 
tends southward  and  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain 
range.  Most  of  the  eastern-central  portion  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  a  rolling  upiland,  whose  connection  with  the  lower  sur- 
face to  the  westward  is,  for  some  distance,  sharply  defined  by 
a  low  terrace  or  bluff,  suggesting  the  shore  of  a  former  sea. 

Mount  Warner  rises  immediately  south  of  Mill  Eiver,  a 
little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  half  of  the  town, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Connecticut  by  high  blufis  and  nar- 
row reaches  of  bottom-land.  North  of  Mill  Eiver  the  surface 
forms  a  low,  undulating  plain,  except  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  town,  where  are  still  lower  lands  called  the  "Great 
Swamp."  Another,  not  extensive,  tract  of  low  land  lies  east 
of  Mount  Warner,  near  the  Amherst  line,  and  is  called  "  Par- 
trigg  Swamp." 

STREAMS. 

The  principal  streams  are  Fort  and  Mill  Elvers.  The 
former  rises  in  Pelham,  traverses  the  town  of  Amherst,  and, 
entering  Hadley  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  southern 
boundary,  passes  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
Connecticut;  the  latter  rises  in  Shutesbury,  traverses  Am- 


*  OcctipatioM,  male(i,187o:  Clergymen,  4;  clerks,  5;  merchants  and  traders, 
14 ;  furmein,  279 ;  farm  laljorerB,  219 ;  blacksmiths,  4 ;  broom-makers,  CO ;  brusli- 
makeni,  4 ;  carpentera,  9 ;  painters,  G ;  laljorers,  14 ;  total,  618.  Females :  Teach- 
en,  21;  hotutewireg, 47.5 ;  hoasekeepers,  20;  domestics,  36 ;  other  help,  30;  total, 
-582.  All  occapatkins,  1267. 


herst,  and  enters  Hadley  from  the  northward,  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  northern  boundary,  and  flows  southward  one 
mile,  and  thence  westerly  to  the  Connecticut,  at  the  village  of 
North  Hadley.  On  each  of  these  streams  are  several  im- 
proved mill-sites. 

The  soil  of  the  river-flats  is  a  sandy  alluvium,  easily  tilled, 
and  yielding  ample  returns  for  liberal  culture.  The  uplands 
are  principally  of  loam  with  more  or  less  of  sand,  the  last 
occasionally  occurring  in  separate,  extensive  beds.  Intervals, 
composed  chiefly  of  a  light  clay,  are  also  found  in  situations 
indicating  denudation,  or  a  removal  of  the  lighter  materials. 
These,  however,  are  not  refractory,  and  respond  well  to  intel- 
ligent tillage.  The  town  of  Hadley  probably  contains  a  larger 
area  of  good,  workable  land  than  any  other  town  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

Hadleyf  owes  her  early  settlement  to  certain  troubles  exist- 
ing in  the  churches  of  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  broke  forth  afresh,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  efibrts  of  sundry  councils  and  the  General  Court  to 
compose  them,  made  between  the  years  1647  and  1659. 

Among  the  more  fruitful  sources  of  discord  appear  to  have 
been  questions  concerning  "baptism,"  "church  membership," 
and  what  was  called  "rights  of  the  brotherhood."  The  dis- 
senting minority  of  the  church  at  Hartford  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  conservative  part  of  that  body,  and  opposed  to  liber- 
alizing the  conditions  relating  to  baptism  and  membershij), 
and  quite  as  much  opposed  to  clerical  assumptions  of  power. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  church  at  Wethersfield  wore 
.similarly  affected,  and  were  sustained  by  the  minister,  Mr. 
John  Eussell.  All  hope  of  a  permanent  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  factions  having  died  away,  the  following  applica- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  withdrawing  church  members,  was  made 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  : 

"Whereas,  your  most  humble  sei-vanta,  the  subscribers,  with  several  others  of 
the  colony  of  C(mnecticut,  do  conceive  that  it  may  bo  most  for  the  comfort  of 

t  Named  from  Hadley,  or  Hadleigh,  a  town  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, some  of  whose  people  settled  at  Hartford.  The  Saxon  spelling  was  Head- 
lege. 
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(liriii  mill  Mirii'H  III  i'liiiiiiVK  ihi'iiiHiilviiH  mill  rmiilliiiH  ri'iiiii  MiKiioi',  anil  tii  cuiiiii 
luiiliM'  .viiiM'  iiliiiiN  mill  giioilly  {{iiviii'iiiiiKiit,  if  till)  liiii'il  hIiiiH  pluiMO  hii  In  iii  iliir  it, 
anil  yiiiM'Hi'lviw  In  arnipl  It, — wo  ilii  priwiiiiii)  tn  pi'iinmit  tliin  oiw  liiiiiililii  iiiotiim 
ti)  yiiiir  wiNiloiii'M  oiiriHiiliiralliiii,  wlictlmr  wo  may,  w  iUiout  iilTdimii,  viow  any  trniX 
(it'liinil  niipuNHOHHoil  witliiii  yinir  oulony,  in  orUoi'  to  such  ail  oiul ;  ami  in  riwo  wii 
can  pi'cnont  anything  tliat  nniy  lio  to  tlio  Dncouragln/^  of  a  coiiHidciralilo  company 
to  take  up  a  iilaiitatiim  iit  Nonotucli  or  oIhowIiui'o,  wo  may  liavu  your  |j;nu;ioiiH 
allowanco  to  dihipoHo  oiiracIvoK  tlioro  ;  or  in  ciiho  that  bo  not,  tlion  within  any  of 
your  HottUiil  phmtatiniiH,  iiH  tlio  wiso  (joil  Hhall  dinict  iiH  anil  hIiow  unto  uh  ;  wii 
hiiiiiK  tli'Ht  of  yon,  pruMiimn  to  tonilor  oni'HulvcH  liitit  to  yon,  wliii-li  if  yon  Hliall 
plouNo  to  ^-rant,  wo  liopo,  tliroiigh  the  f^nu-o  of  (Jlirist,  onrT^onvorHutions  miion;^ 
you  Hhall  without  on'iiiiso ;  bo  committing  you  anil  all  your  weighty  all'airu  to 
the  gniJanco  and  blessing  of  the  Ijord,  wo  rest, 

"  Yoni's,  in  all  due  obsei'vanco, 

"  John  (Jui.lick, 

"  Boston,  May  20,  IWiS.  "  Will  Goodwin." 

Tlie  court  granted  the  petition  May  25,  1G58,  as  follows : 
"  III  answer  to  the  petition  of  Capt.  Cullick  and  Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin,  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  others,  the  court  judgeth  moot  to  grant  their  request,  in  refer- 
ence to  lands  not  already  granted,  and  further  gives  thcin  liberty  to  inhabit  in 
any  part  of  our  jurisdiction  already  planted,  provided  they  submit  themselves  to 
a  due  and  orderly  hearing  of  the  dilTorences  between  themselves  and  their 
brctlireu." 

In  October,  1658,  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  voted,  in 
response  to  an  application  from  some  of  the  withdrawers,  to 
"  give  away"  Capawonk,*  a  meadow  lying  in  the  present  town 
of  Hatfield,  south  of  Mill  lliver,  on  condition  that  the  appli- 
cants should  settle  a  plantation  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticvtt, 
maintain  fences  against  hogs  and  cattle,  pay  £10  in  wheat 
and  peas,  and  inhabit  by  the  succeeding  May. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  effected,  the  persons  who 
contemplated  removal  entered  into  an  agreement,  of  which 
the  following  record  appears  : 

"  At  a  meeting  at  Goodman  Ward's  house,  in  Hartford,  April  18, 1G59,  the  com- 
pany there  met  engaged  themselves  under  their  own  hands,  or  by  their  deputies, 
whom  they  had  chosen,  to  remove  themselves  and  their  families  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Connecticut  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  as  may  appear  in  a 
paper  dated  the  day  and  year  abovesaid.  The  names  of  the  engagers  are  these : 
Joliu  AVebster,  William  Goodwin,  John  Crow,  Nathaniel  Ward,  .John  White,  John 
Barnard,  Andrew  Bacon,  William  Lewis,  William  Westwood,  William  Goodman, 
John  Arnold,!  William  Tartrigg,  Gregory  Wilterton,f  Thomas  Standley,  Samuel 
Porter,  Richard  Church,  Ozias  Goodwin,  f  Francis  Barnard,  .James  Ensign,f  George 
Steele,!  John  Marsh,  Kobert  Webster,f  William  Lewis,  Jr.,f  Natlia»j«l  Standley, 
Samuel  Church,  William  Markham,  Samuel  Moody,  Zechariali  Keld,  Widow 
Westley,f  Widow  Watson,f  Andrew  Warner,  Mr.  John  Kussell,  Jr.,  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  Samuel  Smith,  Thomas  Coleman,  John  Russell,  Sr.,  John  Dickinson, 
Philip  Smith,  John  Coleman,  Thomas  Wells,  James  Northam,  Samuel  Gardner, 
Thomas  Edwards,f  John  Hubbard,  Thomsis  Dickinson,  Robert  Boltwood,  Samuel 
Smith,  Jr.,t  William  Gull,  Luke  Hitchcock,f  Richard  Montague,  John  Latiiiier,t 
Peter  Tiltou,  John  Hawkes,  Richard  Billings,  Benj.  Harbert,!  Edward  Benton,f 
John  Catling,!  Mr.  Samuel  Hooker,!  Capt.  John  Cullick,!  not  fully  engaged, 
Daniel  Warner. 

"  1st.  We  whose  names  are  above  written  do  engage  ourselves  mutually  one  to 
another  that  we  will,  if  God  permit,  transplant  oui-selves  and  families  to  the 
plantation  purchased  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  of  Connecticut,  beside  North- 
ampton, therein  to  inhabit  and  dwell,  by  the  29th  of  September  come  twelve- 
months, which  will  be  in  the  year  1660  [meaning  Sept.  29, 1660]. 

"  2d.  That  each  of  us  shall  pay  the  charges  of  the  land  purchased  according  to 
his  jjroportion,  as  also  for  the  purcliase  of  Hockanum. 

"  3d.  That  we  will  raise  all  common  charges,  of  what  sort  soever,  for  the  pres- 
ent, upon  the  land  that  men  take  up:  mow-,  plow-land,  and  house-lot,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  land  that  each  man  takes  of  all  sorts ;  and  all  charges  shall 
be  paid  as  they  shall  arise  and  be  due  from  the  date  hereof. 

"4tli.  That  if  any  persons  so  engaging  be  not  inhabiting  there  by  the  time 
aforesaid,  then,  notwithstanding  their  payment  of  charges,  their  lands  and  what 
is  laid  out  in  rates  shall  return  to  the  town ;  and  yet  this  article  doth  not  free 
men  from  their  iiromise  of  going  and  inhabiting. 

"5th.  That  no  man  shall  have  liberty  to  sell  any  of  his  laud  till  he  shall  in- 
habit and  dwell  in  the  town  three  years ;  and  also  to  sell  it  to  no  person  but  such 
as  the  town  shall  approve  on. 

"  Agreed  that  all  those  persons  that  will  go  up  within  three  weeks  shall  give 
in  their  names  by  this  day  fortnight,  and  then  those  that  are  so  agreed  shall  take 
up  a  quarter  together,  and  so  those  tliat  follow  shall  take  up  another  quarter,  so 
they  do  it  together,  or  so  far  as  their  numbers  run. 

"Agreed,  also,  that  no  person  shall  fell  any  trees  upon  any  lot  of  ground  lot- 
ted out,  or  to  be  lotted  out,  but  upon  his  own  ground  or  lot,  or  against  his  own 


*  Ciipawonk  meadow  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  the  settlei-s  at  North- 
ampton in  16.57,  three  years  after  their  first  "  planting."  Twenty  of  the  signers 
of  the  agreement,  from  John  Russidl,  Jr.,  to  John  Latimer,  inclusive,  were  of 
Wethersfleld ;  Tilton  and  Hawkes,  and,  possibly,  Samuel  Porter,  wcro  of  Windsor ; 
and  all  the  remainder,  with  one  or  two  oxcoptioiis,  of  Hartford. 

!  Did  not  remove  to  Hadley,  or  for  a  short  time  only. 


lot  within  tun  mils  of  the  samo  in  the  highway.  The  land  to  bo  lotted  in  either 
wliaL  is  for  tlio  liome-lots,  or  botwoen  tlio  homii-loti  and  the  meiulow." 

It  was  also  agreed,  on  tlic  ^'ith  nl'  Aju-il,  that  the  (•omjiaiiy 
sliould  purclmsc,  if  possible,  "  the  lands  on  the  west  side  ol'  the 
gri^at  river,  above  Napanset."  At  this  meeting  Wiiliani 
Wc^stwood,  llichard  (Joodman,  William  Lewis,  John  White, 
and  Nathaniel  J^ickinson  were  chosen  to  lay  out  the  lots  in  a 
new  plantation  on  the  east  side  of  Northampton,  to  the  number 
of  59  home-lots  of  8  acres  each,  and  "  to  leave  a  street  twenty 
rods  broad  betwixt  the  two  westernmost  rows  of  home-lots ;  and 
to  divide  the  said  rows  of  home-lots  into  quarters  by  highways." 
The  same  record  further  says  that,  "the  plantation  being  bitgun 
by  them  and  some  other  of  the  engagers,  the  rest  of  the  en- 
giigers  that  remained  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  with  tliose 
that  were  come  up  to  inhabit  at  the  said  plantation,  did  upon 
the  9th  of  November  (1G59),  at  Hartford,  and  about  the  same 
time  at  Wethersfield,  and  at  the  same  plantation,  choose  by 
vote  William  Westwood,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Samuel  Smith, 
Thomas  Standley,  John  White,  Kichard  Goodman,  and  Na- 
thaniel Ward,  to  order  all  public  occasions  that  concern  the 
good  of  that  plantation  for  the  year  ensuing. 

"  The  said  townsmen  made  a  rate  upon  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1659,  for  the  paying  of  the  purchase  of  the  said  plantation 
and  for  the  minister's  maintenance,  levying  it  at  506-.  the  £100, 
which  in  the  whole  sum  came  to  £180;  for  the  speedy  gather- 
ing of  this  rate  we  sent  the  rate  down  to  the  two  towns,  Hart- 
ford and  Wethersfield,  that  the  charges  might  be  truly  paid  and 
satisfied  by  every  man  according  to  his  engagement,  as  is  visible 
in  the  engagement  itself,  that  is  dated  the  18th  of  April,  1659." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  in  that  year,  the  General  Court  made 
the  following  provision  for  laying  out  the  boundaries  of  a  town 
for  the  settlers,  in  accordance  with  the  grant  of  May  25,  1058 : 
"  Whereas  it  hath  appeared  to  this  Court  that,  according  to  a  former  grauut  to 
Capt.  John  Cullicke  and  Mr.  Willjani  Goodwyn,  in  behalfe  of  themselves  and 
ffrieuds  that  desired  to  remove  into  our  colony,  they  have  begunne  to  remove 
to  Norwottucke  with  seuerall  familjes,  and  made  some  begiuing  on  the  east  side 
the  riuer,  in  order  to  a  plantation,  and  that  there  are  many  desirable  pei-sons, 
hauing  a  pastor  with  his  church,  engaged  to  goe  along  with  them,  with  another,f 
who  may  in  tjme  be  joyned  to  that  church  for  theire  further  helpe  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  whereby  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  carry  on  a  tonne,  but 
church  work  also.  Tliis  Court  being  willing  to  renioove  all  obstacles  out  of  theire 
way,  and  finding  the  people  so  many  and  considerable  that  haue  engaged,  with 
seuerall  others  that  would  engage  if  there  might  be  encouragement  found  there 
for  them,  do  order  that  these  persons  ffoUowing,  viz.,  Capt.  Pinchou,  Left.  Hol- 
yoke.  Deacon  Chapin,  Willjam  Holton,  and  Richard  Lyman,  shall  be  a  committee 
fully  inipowered  by  this  Court  to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  the  toune  at  Norwpttocke, 
on  either  or  both  sides  the  riuer,  as  they  shall  see  cause,  so  as  shall  be  most  suit- 
able for  the  cohabitation  and  full  supply  of  those  people,  that  this  wildernes 
may  be  populated,  and  the  majne  ends  of  our  coming  into  these  parts  may  be 
promoted.    Voted  by  the  whole  Court  mett  together.    28,  3,  1659." 

In  the  ensuing  September,  the  committee  named  in  above 
order  made  the  following  report : 

"  In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  much  Honored  General  Court,  in  May  last, 
appointing  us  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  lay  out  the  bounds,  of  the  new 
])buitation  at  Norwottuck,  on  the  river  Coiinecticutt,  for  the  supply  of  tlioso 
people  tliat  are  to  settle  there ;  considering  what  people  are  to  remove  thither, 
and  the  quality  of  the  lands  thereabouts,  we  have  thought  good  to  lay  out 
their  bounds  on  both  sides  of  said  River,  viz.,  on  the  East  side  of  Said  river 
their  southerly  bounds  to  be  from  the  head  of  the  Falls  above  Springfield, 
and  so  to  run  east  and  by  north  the  length  of  nine  miles  from  the  said  river ; 
And  their  northerly  bounds  to  be  a  little  brook,  called  by  the  Indians  Nepa- 
soaneague,  up  to  a  mountain  called  Quunkwattcliu,  and  so  running  eastward 
from  the  river  the  same  length  of  nine  miles ;  from  their  southerly  bounds 
to  the  northerly  bounds  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  about  11  or  12  miles. 
And  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  their  bounds  on  the  south  are  to  join  or 
meet  with  Northampton  bounds  (which  said  bounds  of  Northampton  come 
to  a  little  riverett  running  betwi.xt  two  pieces  of  land,  called  Capawonk 
and  Weqnittayyagg).  And  on  the  north  their  bounds  to  be  a  great  mountain, 
called  Wequonips;  and  the  North  and  South  bounds  are  to  run  west  two  miles 
from  the  great  river ;  And  from  North  to  South  on  that  side  the  river  is  about  G 
or  7  miles. 

"John  Pynouon, 

"El.l7,UU  HOI.YOKE, 
"  Samukl  ClUl'lN, 

" Sept.  30, 16^9.  "Richard  Lyman. 


!  Mr.  Samuel  Hooker,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford.  Ho  was  then 
preaching  in  Siiringfleld.   See  Judd's  History. 
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"  A  Postscript. — ^Wlioreas  it's  s.-ud  alwve  that  their  north  and  sonth  hounds 
are  to  run  two  miles  west  ft-om  tlie  great  river;  it  is  intended  that  the  sonth 
boumis  are  the  riverett  abine  mentioned,  npon  whatjioiiit  soever  it  run,  and  the 
two  miles  west  resj^ects  the  straight  line." 

The  return  was  approved  by  the  deputies,  but  was  "  respited 
till  next  court"  bv  the  magistrates,  some  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  within  the  territory  then  laid  out.  Modi- 
fications were  made  in  the  boundaries  subsequently,  which  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  organization  of  the 
town."  The  extent  of  nine  miles  east  and  west  was  never 
confirmed. 

As  the  order  of  the  General  Court  of  May  28,  1659,  intimates 
that  several  families  had  then  --begunne  to  remoove  to  Nor- 
wottucke,"  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  committee  of  five,  previously 
chosen,  had  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  home-lots  as 
directed,  so  far  as  the  work  was  practicable.  Several  of  the 
signers  doubtless  had  been  deterred  from  making  immediate 
settlement  by  reason  of  prior  grants  of  land,  which  seem  to 
have  been  unwittingly  made  by  the  General  Court  to  Simeon 
Bradstreet  and  others,  within  the  limits  of  the  new  plantation.* 

The  interesting  documents  which  perpetuate  the  details  of 
the  five  years"  struggle  of  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  the  lands 
thev  had  purchased,  and  which  record  the  final  unjust  decision 
of  the  General  Court  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
relate  chiefly  to  that  part  of  old  Hadley  which  is  now  Hat- 
field, and  will  be  omitted  in  this  history  of  the  present  town 
of  Hadley. 

That  some  of  the  original  59  who  had  committed  themselves 
by  the  agreement  to  remove  went  to  the  new  town  to  reside 
some  time  before  December,  1659,  is  probable ;  and  Mr.  Judd 
says  that  the  seven  who  were  chosen  in  November  to  "  order 
all  public  occasions,"  or  a  majority  of  the  seven,  probablj' 
wintered  there,  with  others,  and  that  Thomas  Stanley  made 
his  will  Jan.  29,  1659-60,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  house 
and  land,  "  that  are  here  at  the  new  plantation." 

The  first  subsequent  action  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  a 
record  exists  was  on  Oct.  8,  1660,  when,  at  a  town-meeting, 
held  at  Andrew  "Warner's,  it  was  voted  that  no  person  should 
be  owned  for  an  inhabitant,  or  vote  or  act  in  town  affairs, 
until  he  should  be  legally  received  as  an  inhabitant ;  and  that 
those  who  settled  on  the  west  side  should  be  in  all  respects 
equal  to,  or  one  with,  those  on  the  east  side  by  paying  their 
proper  share  of  all  charges,  under  the  agreement ;  but  were 
required  "  to  be  inhabiting  there  in  houses  of  their  own  by 
Michaelmas  next," — Sept.  29,  1661.  The  following  persons, 
28  in  number,  signed  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting:  John 
Webster,  William  Goodwin,  John  Crow,  Nathaniel  Ward, 
John  White,  Andrew  Bacon,  William  Lewis,  William  West- 
wood,  Richard  Goodman,  Thomas  Standley,  Samuel  Porter, 
Ozias  Goodwin, f  John  Marsh,  William  Markum,  Samuel 
Moody,  Zechariah  Field,!  Andrew  Warner,  Mr.  John  Eus- 

*  By  the  grant  to  Bradstreet,  he  was  permitted  to  take  up  700  acres  ea.st  of  the 
Connecticnt,  near  Northampton.  Maj.  Daniel  Denison  had  a  grant  of  500  a«reg, 
and  Samael  Sjmonds  one  of -fX)  acres,  near  Jlr.  Bradstreet,  and  Gen.  Humphrey 
Atherbjn  one  of  500  acres,  "  at  Xonotucke,  heyoud  Springfield." 

The  General  Court,  to  secure  the  release  of  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  from  the  operation  of  these  grants,  in  November,  1659,  increased  the  grant 
to  3Iaj.  Atherton  by  2<XJ  acres;  that  to  Mr.  Bradstreet,  May  31,  ICCO,  by  300 
acres ;  that  to  5Ir.  Symonds  by  100  acres ;  and  that  to  Gen.  Denison  by  300  acres. 
They  were  permitted  to  take  up  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  "  provided  it 
be  full  six  miles  from  the  place  now  intended  for  Northampton  meeting-house." 
Eegardless  of  this  limitation,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  who  evidently  coveted  the  rich  in- 
tervals on  the  west  side,  persisted  in  locating  one-half  of  his  1000  acres  within 
the  six  miles.  This  action  materially  interfered  with  the  west-side  settlement, 
and  though  the  people  of  Hadley,  Ijacked  by  those  of  Northampton,  protested 
against  it,  3Ir.  Bra<liitreet'B  location  was  finally  confii-med  in  1C62. 

In  April,  16G4,  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  for  the  town  of  Hadley,  purchased  the 
500  acres  from  Mr.  Bra<lstreet  for  £200  and  a  grant  of  KXXJ  acres  of  land  else- 
where on  the  Ojunecticut.  The  conrt  made  the  grant  of  1000  acres  for  the  pur- 
poisein  May,  1604.  This  land  is  now  in  Whately.  The  north  line  of  the  500 
acree  bo  purchased,  w^as  then  comridered  the  north  line  of  Hadley,  west  of  the 
river. 

t  Three  who  voted  at  this  meeting, — Ozias  Goodwin,  Zechariah  Field,  and 
Bichard  BUIing, — with  twenty-two  others,  whose  names  follow,  signified,  prior 


sell,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Samuel  Smith,  Thomas  Cole- 
man, John  Dickinson,  Philip  Smith,  Thomas  Wells,  Thomas 
Dickinson,  Kichard  Montague,  Peter  Tilton,  Kichurd  Bill- 
ing.f 

The  first  distributions  of  land  in  Hadley  were  made  without 
exclusive  regard  to  the  wealth  or  influence  of  the  recipients. 
Each  of  the  planters  was  allowed  8  acres  for  a  home-lot,  or 
enough  land  elsewhere  to  make  that  amount  if  the  home-lot 
contained  less. 

The  home-lots  which  were  to  constitute  the  village  proper 
were  laid  out,  at  least  in  part,  in  1659  on  either  side  of  a  wide 
street,  which  ran  north  and  south  across  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  "great  river"  Connecticut.  The  course 
of  the  river  permitted  a  greater  length  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west  line  of  the  street,  the  latter  being  about  one  mile.  Cross- 
highwaj's  divided  the  row  of  lots  on  each  side  of  the  wide 
street  into  two  unequal  sections. 

The  following,  as  given  by  Mr.  .Judd,  is  the  plan  of  the 
village  as  it  appeared  in  1663.    Several  new  names,  not  at- 
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to  March  25,  1601,  their  desire  to  settle  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Hatfield :  Aaron  Cook,  Thomas  Meekins,  William  Allis,  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  Jr.,  .John  Coleman,  Isaac  Graves  (with  his  father,  Thomas  Graves), 
John  Graves,  Samuel  Belding,  Stephen  Taylor,  .John  Wliite,  Jr.,  Daniel  Warner, 
Richard  Fellows,  Edward  Benton,  Mr.  Eitchell  (with  his  son),  Lieut.  Thomas 
Bull,  Gregory  Wilterton,  Nathaniel  Porter,  Daniel  White,  William  Pitkin,  John 
Cole,  Samuel  Church,  Samuel  Dickinson. 

Cook  and  Church  did  not  remove  to  the  west  side ;  Goodwin,  Bull,  Wiltei-ton, 
and  Pitkin  continued  at  Hartford;  Nathaniel  Porter  at  Windsor;  Ritchell  and 
Benton  at  Wethersfield.  Sixteen  were  permiinent  residents  on  the  west  side. — 
Vide  Judd's  Hist.,  page  23. 
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tivolicul  to  l-lio  iigrdoiiuiiit  iiiiulo  ill  lliu'lford  iiiid  Wcilu'i'llcld, 
will  1)0  iiolicc'd.  "  Tlu!  llguroM  dcrioUi  tlio  miiiit)(!r  of  lutroH  in 
ciicli  li>l.  A  I'lill  lot  ol"  8  acres  wus  10  rods  wide.  There  whs 
u  broad  sjjaee  botwcoa  tlio  small  lots  at  tlic  north  end  and  the 
I'ivor,  and  several  years  later  several  small  house-lots  w(!r(! 
grunted  next  to  the  river,  and  men  built  houses  on  these  lots 
and  lived  there  many  years.  M  in  the  street  is  the  place 
where  the  lirst  mecting-hous(^  stood.  It  was  built  al'ter 
]0U;5."* 

SUliSKClUENT  DISTRinUTlON.S  OF  LAND. 

The  old  townsllip  of  Iladley,  cast  of  the  Connecticut,  was 
estimated  to  contain  57,000  acres,  of  which  about  80,000  acres 
were  north  of  Mount  llolyoke.  That  part  of  the  township 
lying  west  of  the  groat  river  was  sot  oft"  as  a  separate  town  by 
the  name  of  Hatfield,  May  31,  1670.  An  agreement  had  been 
concluded,  on  the  22d  of  December  next  preceding,  by  which 
Hadley  retained  "  forever  the  free  and  full  disposal  of  all  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  for  the  maintaining  of  all 
common  charges  respecting  things  ecclesiastical  or  civil,"  and 
a  similar  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  below  or  southwest  from 
a  specified  division  line,  excepting  certain  lands  therein  "al- 
ready either  given  or  sold  to  inhabitants  on  the  west  side."f 
It  was  also  "covenanted  that  the  society  or  town  of  Hadley, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  have  liberty  to  get  fencing  stuft' 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  for  their  land  lying  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  both  now  and  from  time  to  time  always,  as  also 
to  get  timber  if  any  see  cause  to  build  a  barn  or  shelter  for 
securing  his  fruits  raised  there."  This  agreement  further 
provided  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  should  pay  to 
those  on  the  east  side  "  £6,  as  the  remainder  of  what  is  due 
for  purchase-money."  The  signers  to  these  articles  of  separa- 
tion were,  on  the  part  of  the  old  town,  Henry  Clarke,  John 
Kussel,  Jr.,  Samuel  Smith,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  and 
Peter  Tillton  ;  on  the  part  of  the  "west  inhabitants,"  Tho. 
Meekins,  Sr.,  William  Allice,  John  Conle,  Sr.,  Isaak  Graves, 
and  Samuel  Belden. 

The  land  reserved  to  Hadley  by  the  above  agreement  in  the 
course  of  years  became  in  large  proportion  the  property  of 
actual  residents  of  Hatfield,  though  still  a  part  of  the  former 
town  and  taxed  for  its  benefit.  In  December,  1707,  Hatfield 
took  steps  toward  securing  a  jurisdiction  over  this  reserved 
territory,  and  in  May,  1709,  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
declare  the  Connecticut  Eiver  to  be  thereafter  the  boundary 
between  the  towns.  Hadley  ojiposed  the  change,  and  asserted 
that  the  agreement  of  1669  "ought  to  be  binding  upon  the 
consciences  of  all  good  people."  The  General  Court  dismissed 
the  first  petition  of  Hatfield,  but  recommended  that  "  the 
selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  Hadley  accommodate  their  neigh- 
bors of  Hatfield,  on  consideration  of  the  many  advantages 
Hadley  has  over  and  above  Hatfield."    After  many  subse- 

*  Mr.  Judd  gives  the  following  "Change  of  Proprietors:  In  February,  16G1, 
there  were  40  east-side  proprietors,  when  the  Meadow  Plain  was  divided.  Nino 
of  these  ceased  to  be  proprietora  in  IGCl  and  1002,  viz. :  John  Webster,  died  in 
1001 ;  Eobort  Webster,  lived  at  Hartford ;  Elizabetli,  widow  of  Luke  Hitclicock, 
married  in  Springfield;  James  Northam,  died  in  lOGl ;  Capt.  CuUick,  removed  to 
Boston ;  Mr.  Samuel  Hooker  was  ordained  at  Farmington,  1001 ;  Richard  Weller, 
removed  to  Northampton ;  John  Arnold,  lived  at  Hartfoi'd ;  John  Kellogg  was, 
jjerhaps,  a  mistake  for  Josei)h  Kellogg;  John  Hawks  died  1002,  left  a  family. 

"  Eleven  new  proprietoi-s  wore  added  before  March,  1603,  making  48,  viz. :  the 
town,  which  took  Mr.  Hooker's  lots  ;  Wm.  and  Thomas  Webster,  as  one  ;  Henry 
Clarke,  from  Windsor;  Joseph  Baldwin,  from  Milford,  who  married  the  widow 
of  James  Northam;  Timothy  Nash,  from  Hartford;  Chilcab  Smith;  Samuel 
Church;  Joseph  Kellogg,  from  Farmingtoji,  and  last  from  Boston;  Jolin  In- 
gram, .John  Taylor,  William  Pixley." 

f  These  exceiited  parcels  were  "  tho  whole  accommodations  of  Mr.  Terry  on 
tho  west  side  of  tlie  river,  and  the  whole  acconmiodations  of  Nathaniel  Dickin- 
son, Sr.,  and  half  of  Mr,  Webster's  accommodations  there,  and  John  Hawks  his 
wliolo  accommodations,  and  all  Joseph  Kellogg's,  and  all  Adam  Nicholla',  his, 
and  that  which  was  Sanmel  Gardner's  in  Little  Ponsett,  and  Goodman  Crow's 
in  Little  Ponsett,  and  Nathaniel  Stanley's  in  Little  Ponsett,  and  llicliard  Mon- 
tague's in  Great  Ponsett,  and  Joseph  Baldwin's  whole  accommodations,  and 
John  White's  in  Great  I'onsett,  and  John  Dickinson's  in  Little  Ponsott,  and  ex- 
cept 12  a<;res  and  a  half  above  and  besides  all  this  when  it  shall  be  given  or  sold 
to  an  inhabitant  or  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the  river." 


(juoiit  cff'orts,  all  of  which  Hadley  opposed  with  vigor,  llatlleld 
guiiii'd  the  end  sought,  and  tho  river  was  made  tho  boundary 
by  act  of  Nov.  2,  17;i;5. 

The  lands  south  of  Mount  llolyoke  were  sot  apart  for  dis- 
tribution in  1720,  "according  to  tlio  list  of  estates  and  polls," 
as  taken  in  Jan\iary  of  that  year.  The  total  valuation  of 
estates  and  polls  was  then  XOOOU  8.v.,  and  the  luiniber  of  per- 
sons (intitlcd  to  share  in  th(!  division  was  117,  including  22 
r(;sidents  of  Hatfield.  J  The  town  was  allowed  a  share  on  the 
basis  of  an  estate  of  £150,  and  Jiev.  Isaac  Chauncey  on  a  basis 
fixed  at  £!)2  Ids. 

South  Hadloy  was  made  a  "precinct"  in  1732-83,  and  a 
"district"  in  April,  1758,  with  tho  consent  of  the  mother- 
town. 

About  10,900  acres  of  land,  now  in  the  town  of  Amherst, 
were  distributed  in  1703. g  These  were  all  north  of  the  Bay 
road.  The  lands  south  of  that  road  were  apportioned  in  1742, 
of  which  the  larger  part  was  also  in  territory  since  named 
Amherst.  That  part  of  Amherst  north  of  the  Boston  road 
was  niade  a  separate  precinct  Dec.  31,  1734,  and  constituted  a 
district  Peb.  13,  1759. 

Ninety-seven  persons  participated  in  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  east  precinct  (Amherst)  lands,  of  whom  10  resided  in 
Hatfield,  but  owned  land  in  Hadley  meadows,  on  either  the 
east  or  west  side  of  the  river. || 

The  remaining  lands,  or  those  embraced  within  the  bounds 
of  the  present  town  of  Hadley,  were  most  of  them  distributed 
prior  to  1754.  Pour  of  the  more  valuable  pieces  of  meadow  or 
interval  lands  were  allotted  in  the  years  1061-62  and  '63,  and 
were  called  "  Forty-Acre  Meadow,"  "  Great  Meadow,"  "  Fort 
Meadow,"  and  "  Hockanum  Meadow."  These  contained  about 
1200  acres. 

Forty-Acre  Meadow  was  north  of  the  village,  toward  Mill 
River,  and  contained,  notwithstanding  its  title,  considerably 
more  than  67  Ucres.^  This  meadow  and  a  piece  called  the 
Forlorn,  with  other  lands  in  the  Great  Meadow,  were  assigned 
to  "those  who  lived  in  the  north  half  of  the  village,"  as  an 
equivalent  for  Fort  Meadow,  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  half  of  the  village. 

The  Great  Meadow  "  included  all  the  land  upon  the  penin- 
sula west  and  south  of  the  home-lots,"  and  was  about  two 
miles  in  extent  east  and  west.  The  northwestern  portion  bore 
the  name  of  Forlorn,**  or  Honeypot.  The  Great  Meadow 
contained  710  acres,  and  was  divided  into  177  parcels.  The 
whole  was  arranged  in  three  divisions,  of  which  that  nearest 
the  home-lots  was  called  Meadow  Plain,  and  was  distributed 
in  February,  1661.  A  tract  in  the  Great  Meadow,  south  of 
the  south  highway,  was  called  Aquavitse,  and  still  bears  the 
name. 

Fort  Meadow,  south  of  the  village  and  chiefly  north  and 
west  of  Fort  Eiver,  contained  about  147  acres.  A  portion  was 
south  of  the  river.  The  tract  contained  some  low,  marshy 
ground.  Upon  the  division  of  this  meadow  among  the  south 
inhabitants,  each  person  received  5  acres  for  each  £100  of  his 
estimated  estate. 

Hockanum  Meadow  was  south  of  the  preceding,  and  orig- 
inally contained  near  298  acres.    It  formed  a  long  point  or 


X  Inclusive  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Dickinson,  whoso  heii-s  were  in  Con- 
necticut. 

g  "  Those  who  intended  to  remove  to  Hadley  had  put  in  a  sum '  to  take  up  lands 
by'  in  April,  1659.  When  the  lands  were  divided,  each  proprietor  received  allot- 
me!its  according  to  a  sum  annexed  to  his  name,  called  esiaU.  Tiieso  sums  varied 
from  50  to  200  pounds,  and  nuist  have  been  the  result  of  friendly  consultation 
and  agreement.  How  ])ersom  and  property  were  considered  cannot  be  known. 
Some  of  tlie  engagers  were  worth  three  times  tho  sum  sot  against  their  names, 
and  some  were  worth  loss  than  tho  sum  so  affl.ved.  Hartford  had  divided  lands 
according  to  sums  set  against  tho  names  of  proiJrietoi'S." 

II  Vide  "  Amherst,"  in  this  history. 

If  If  Mr.  Judd  states  correctly,  at  page  200  of  his  history,  "  Forty  Acres"  actu- 
ally contained  nearly  130  acres. 

**  A  name  given  to  jiarcols  of  land  used  for  making  up  doflcioncios.  A  tract  in 
Northampton  was  so  named. 
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neck  of  land  whose  extent  east  and  west  was  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half,  with  a  width  varying  from  80  to  140  rods.  The  width 
was  in  time  much  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  river,  which  in 
February,  1840,  cut  a  new  channel  through  the  peninsula.* 
Since  1(363  the  width  at  that  point  had  been  reduced  from  100 
rods  to  less  than  30.  The  meadow  was  divided  into  lots  and 
apportioned  to  the  48  proprietors  of  10(33,  in  March  of  that 
year.  The  total  valuation  of  the  estates  at  the  time  was 
£614-5. 

The  lands  known  as  Inner  or  Inward  Commons  were  di- 
vided at  several  periods  from  1742  to  1764.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  in  the  year  1700,  the  town  voted  that  all  the  land  from 
Mount  Holyoke  to  Mill  Eiver,  west  of  a  line  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  eastward  from  the  meeting-house,  should  "  lye 
as  common  land  forever."'  It  was  supposed  that  this  line  would 
run  eastward  of  the    New  Swamp." 

The  proprietors  determined  in  1733  that  the  chief  value  of 
the  Inner  Commons  was  in  the  '-growth  of  fire-wood  and 
timber,"  and  ordered  that  walnut-  and  oak-trees  less  than 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  should  be  cut  only  for  timber,  and 
a  few  years  later  gave  each  proprietor  permission  to  take  one 
pine-tree  for  boards  to  every  £15  of  his  estate. 

The  division  of  the  Inner  Commons  was  made  according  to 
the  real  estate  of  each  proprietor,  as  indicated  by  the  list  of 
1731,  "with  the  addition  of  three  pounds  for  each  poll  and 
servant."! 

Four  divisions  were  laid  out  and  allotted  in  1742,  and,  "ex- 
cepting the  Pine  Plain  west  of  Spruce  Swamp,  comprehended 
the  commons  in  Hadley,  from  near  the  foot  of  Holyoke  to 
Sunderland  line,  and  included  the  land  north  of  Mill  Kiver, 
which  is  now — 18-58 — in  Amherst.  Mount  "Warner  was  in 
tracts  3  and  4,  in  the  first  division."" 

A  fifth  division  was  made  in  1743,  embracing  lands  ex- 
tending from  what  is  now  Belchertown  westward,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  rods,  including  the 
northern  slope  of  Holyoke,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Bay 
road.  3Iost  of  this  division  was  in  the  east  precinct,  now 
Amherst. 

In  17-54  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
which  had  been  toted  a  sheep  pasture  in  172-5,  and  which  lay 
immediately  west  of  the  fifth  division,  was  distributed  as  the 
sixth  division,  and  the  same  year  "lots  were  drawn  in  the 
seventh  division,  which  was  on  the  Pine  Plain,  east  of  the 
home-lots  and  others  granted  on  that  plain,  and  west  of  Fort 
River  Swamp  and  Spruce  Swamp.  This  narrow,  irregular 
division  stretched  northward  from  the  highway  by  Fort 
Meadow  fence,  above  two  miles,  to  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  so 
called.    The  portions  of  poor  men  were  small." 

In  these  later  divisions  of  lands,  the  old-time  liberality  of 
the  more  wealthy  proprietors  is  not  so  apparent  as  when  the 
home-lots  were  laid  out  in  16-59,  and  the  years  succeeding. 
Mr.  Judd  sa\-s  "that  the  proportion  of  land  received  b}-  those 
in  moderate  circumstances  became  less  and  less  in  the  subse- 
quent divisions."'  And  further,  that  "the  division  of  1731 
must  have  been  contrived  by  the  large  land-holders,  and  aided 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  middling  class.  Their  rule 
wa.=,  '  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  .shall  be  given.'  The  wealthy 
man  received  as  much  land  on  account  of  his  slave  as  the  poor 
man  on  his  own  account.  " 

These  seven  divisions  were  surveyed  and  platted  by  Na- 
thaniel Kellogg,  and  contained  13,303  acres  and  122  rods,  as 
follows:  the  1st,  4233  acres,  84  rods;  2d,  2086  acres,  118 
rods;  3d,  1677  acres,  84  rods;  4th,  1835  acres,  44  rods;  6th, 
26(50  acres,  4  nxis ;  6th  and  7th,  each  405  acres,  54  rods. 

*  The  peniriKuU  cut  off  by  the  river  in  1840,  and  called  the  "0.x -Bow,"  waa 
annex«<l  to  Xortljamiit'^n  in  18.00. 

t  "The  reiridenc*  of  the  147  persons  in  the  list  of  1731  was  as  follows:  90  in 
the  old  town-  2  near  SchfKil  Meadow,  39  in  the  seix^nd  precinct,  south  of  Holyoke, 
an<ll>!  in  what  wa'i  afterward  the  third  pref;iii'-t  and  .\mherst."— ./h/M'ji  Higt., 
p.  2<1.    The  total  valiiati-<n  in  1731  was  f3fj03. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  distributions  of  land  in 
Old  Hadlej"^,  east  of  the  river  and  north  of  Mount  Holyoke: 

Acres. 


Distributions  before  1703   3,500 

Divisions  in  AmUei-st  in  1703   10,000 

Flat  Hills  and  lands  adjoining   900 

Seven  divisions,  1742  to  1754   13,.300 


27,700 

Highways,  streams,  iind  waste   2,.30O 


30,000 

Some  additional  lands  were  allowed  the  proprietors  of  Forty 
Acres,  Hockanum  Meadow,  and  Fort  Meadow,  under  the 
general  designation  "skirts,"  in  and  after  1675;  the  first 
receiving  about  225,  the  second  140,  and  the  last  110  acres, 
besides  a  tract  called  Fort  Biver  pastures,  which  extended 
"  up  the  river  from  Fort  Meadow  fence"  toward  Spruce  Hill. 
These  pastures  were  "  laid  out  to  22  persons  in  the  year  1699." 

FIRST  THING.S. 

The  first  school-house  was  previously  the  dwelling  of  Na- 
thaniel Ward,  who  gave  it  with  a  portion  of  his  home-lot  for 
school  purposes,  and  it  was  so  used  for  many  years.  Mr.  Ward 
died  in  1664.  The  house  was  "ready  to  fall  down"  in  1710, 
and  two  years  later  the  property  was  leased  to  Dr.  John  Bar- 
nard for  ninety-seven  j-ears,  at  eighteen  shillings  per  year. 
The  first  building  erected  as  a  school-house  was  built  in  1796, 
in  the  broad  street  "in  the  middle  of  the  town,"  and  was  25 
b}^  18  feet  in  size,  with  7  feet  between  joints. 

The  first  meeting-house  stood  in  the  wide  street,  opposite 
Richard  Montague's;  was  framed  in  1665,  but  not  finished 
until  Jan.  12,  1670.  A  house  for  meetings  was  hired  in  1663 
and  1664. 

The  first  inn  or  ordinary  was  kept  by  Richard  Goodman  in 
1667,  in  which  year  it  is  probable  the  first  general  training 
occurred,  Mr.  Goodman  entertaining  the  oiBcers. 

The  first  marriage  in  Hadley  was  that  of  Aaron  Cooke,  Jr., 
and  Sarah  Westwood,  daughter  of  William  Westwood,  magis- 
trate. May  30,  1661.  The  ages  of  bride  and  groom  were  re- 
spectively seventeen  and  twenty-one  years.  She  died  March 
24,  1730,  aged  eighty-six.  He  died  Sept.  16,  1716,  aged  sev- 
enty-six. The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Sarah,  who 
married  Thomas  Hovey  ;  Aaron,  of  Hartford  ;  Joannah,  born 
1665,  married,  1683,  Samuel  Porter,  Jr.,  and  died  1713  ;  West- 
wood,  born  1670  or  '71 ;  Samuel,  born  1672 ;  Moses,  born 
1675;  Elizabeth,  born  1677,  married,  1698,  Ichabod  Smith; 
Bridget,  born  1683,  married  first,  1701,  John  Barnard,  second, 
Deacon  Samuel  Dickinson. 

The  first,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  only,  couple  belonging  to 
Hadley  who  were  ever  divorced  were  negroes.  Ralph  Way 
obtained,  in  January,  1752,  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Lois,  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  with  a  negro  named  Boston. 

Illegitimacy  was  equally  rare,  only  a  single  case  occurring 
before  1700,  and  that  in  1690.  The  parties  involved  were 
married  soon  after. 

The  first  male  child  born  was  Samuel  Porter,  son  of  Samuel, 
one  of  the  first  settlers.    He  died  July  29,  1722. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  an  infant  without  name,  child  of 
Philip  Smith,  which  was  buried  in  Hadley  Cemetery,  Jan.  22, 
1661.  John  Webster,  who  died  April  5th  the  same  year,  an 
ancestor  of  Noah  Webster,  was  the  second  person  buried 
there. 

The  first  minister  was  Mr.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  who  came  with  the  first  planters  to  Hadley  and 
remained  until  his  death,  1692. 

Dr.  John  WestcarrJ  was  the  first  physician  resident  in  Had- 

I  In  1660,  Dr.  Westcarr  was  e.vamined  before  Capt.  John  Pynchon,  upon  a 
charge  of  selling  li<iuor  to  the  Indians.  The  Indiana  were  the  complainants. 
The  doctor  confessed  that  he  had  two  barrels  of  liquor  in  the  spring,  and  that 
he  used  four  or  five  gallons  at  a  time  in  preparing  medicines.  The  Indians'  tes- 
timony showed  a  different  disposition  of  at  least  a  part  of  it.  "  Tackquellawant 
testified  that  John  AVestcarr  sells  liquors  to  the  Indians ;  '  and  about  a  month 
ago  I  had  four  quarts  of  him,  and  paid  him  a  beaver-skin.   This  is  truth,  and 
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ley.  11(1  ciiiiK!  ill  KKiC),  niid  wiis  llic  lirsi,  liuliiiii  (nidi^r. 
Kiclinrd  J\lolltllf;■lu^  Imkci- ;  Asiilicl  Wi  i,i;lit,  butclHir;  Oliver 
Warner,  linttcr ;  Tiiiuidiy  Niisli,  liliicksinitli  ;  John  Jiiissoil, 
Sr.,  j>lii/.ier  ;  Williiun  Piirtrigg,  eoopcM' ;  Siiniiicl  (iiiyldrd,  Jr., 
and  Joiuitluin  Smith,  wonvcrs  ;  ITc^/.ultinh  I'orUn-,  and  possibly 
his  fiiUicr,  Saniiiel,  ourponlors.  John  Hiiniiird  liad  a  inall- 
hotis(!  ill  lladloy  prior  to  10(14.  Elijah  Yoonians,  goldsmitli, 
was  in  Iladkiy  from  1771  for  twelve  years,  and  made  clocks 
and  articles  of  jewelry.  Samuel  I'ortcr,  who  died  in  1722, 
was  probably  the  lirst  merchant. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  TOWN. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  colonies  from  1675  to  1713, 
during  which  period  the  wars  of  "  Philip,"  "  King  William," 
and  "Queen  Anne"  brought  desolation  to  some  of  the  plan- 
tations in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  suffering  and  disturb- 
ance to  all,  prevented  in  Hadley  any  considerable  growth 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  home-lots.  A  few  persons 
were  granted  portions  of  land,  as  hereafter  noted,  but  most  of 
them  were  in  or  near  the  wide  street. 

Joseph  Warriner,  in  1669,  was  permitted  to  build  "in  the 
middle  of  the  street,"  near  the  nortli  end.  He  there  built  a 
house  and  barn,  which  he  sold  to  Eleazar  Warner,  after  about 
twenty-one  years' occupancy,  and  removed  to  Enfield.  Be- 
tween the  north  "highway  to  the  woods"  and  the  river,  the 
following  house-lots  were  granted,  beginning  with  the  one 
farthest  west:  John  Preston,  1  acre,  1679;  Joseph  Barnard 
and  Dr.  John  Westcarr,  each  2  acres,  1673;  Isaac  Harrison 
and  William  Gaylord,  each  2  acres,  1672;  Peter  Montague,  2 
acres,  1673 ;  Henry  White,  3  acres,  1680 ;  Isaac  Warner,  a 
quantity  in  1681,  "extending  up  the  river  to  Coleman's 
Brook,  west  of  the  highway  to  Forty  Acres."  Only  one  or 
two  liouses  were  erected  on  these  lots  before  the  lirst  Indian 
war.  The  palisade,  built  about  tlie  settlement  in  1675-76,  did 
not  include  the  houses — live  in  number — on  the  north  high- 
way. The  lots  on  both  sides  of  this  highway  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  river. 

In  1679,  Thomas  Webster,  who  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
his  property  at  Northfield  four  years  previous,  was  supplied 
with  a  house  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in  the  middle  high- 
way "into  the  meadow,"  not  far  from  William  Webster's.* 
Small  parcels  were  also  granted  to  John  Preston,  John  In- 
gram, and  Edward  Scott,  in  1677,  '78,  '79. 

A  lot  3  rods  by  40  in  size  was  set  otF  to  Mark  Warner 
"  from  the  middle  highway,  next  to  Mr.  Eussell's  house-lot," 
in  1680.  Although  he  did  not  build  as  contemplated,  he  did 
not  fail  to  claim  the  land.  This  resulted  in  a  controversy 
lasting  many  years. 

Additional  House-Lots. — The  land  east  of  the  old  home-lots, 
being  farther  from  the  river,  was  lower  than  those  which  were 
first  occupied.  This  land  in  what  was  called  the  Pine  Plain 
was  finally  taken  in,  after  1675,  by  the  extension  of  all  the 
home-lots  on  the  east  side  of  the  wide  street,  except  5.  Land 
in  the  rear  of  the  5  lots — those  of  John  Barnard,  Andrew 
Bacon,  Nathaniel  Stanley,  Thomas  Stanley,  and  John  White 
— was  sold,  in  February,  1675,  by  the  town  to  Dr.  John  West- 
carr, for  the  sum  of  £10.  This  land  had  a  frontage  on  the 
middle  highway  of  16  rods,  and  was  about  66  rods  in  depth. 

In  1684,  February  12th,  the  town  voted  that  other  lots 

Chabbatan  and  Wottellosin  know  it,  and  saw  it.'  Chabbatan  appeared,  and  said 
Tackquellawant  Iiad  four  quarts,  aw  iie  testified,  of  J.  W.  *  I  was  witb  him,  and 
saw  it,  and  saw  him  pay  a  beavor-skin  for  it.'  Nuxoo  testified  :  '  I  fetclicd  liqnors 
from  John  Wcstcair  wlien  the  Indians  were  drunken,  and  my  wigwam  was 
broken  and  spoiled  by  the  drunken  Indians  this  summer.  I  was  before  the 
Nortiiampton  commissioners  about  it.  I  had  six-and-a-half  quarts  of  liquor  of 
J.  W.,  and  paid  him  a  great  beaver-skin  of  my  wife's.  I  also  fetched  thi-oo 
quaita  more,  and  paid  him  six  fadom  of  wampum.'  Nuxco  says  it  is  a  known 
trade  among  the  Indians,  that  it's  two  fadom  of  wampum  for  a  quart." 

*  "Two  sons  of  Governor  Welister  lived  some  years  in  this  highway,  near  the 
east  end,  in  small  houses  built  hy  the  town.  The  pound  wiis  near  them.  One  of 
the  buildings  long  remained  for  a  poor  family  to  live  in,  and  was  called  the  town- 
house." — Jiidd's  Hist,  p,  197, 


sbonld  \h:  laid  out  upon  the  I'iiic  I'lain,  and  a]i|)ropriatrd 
"  twenty  rods  in  breadth  for  a  highway  at  the  rear  of  the  old 
lionie-lots,  to  run  from  the  north  end  of  the  town  to  Port 
Meadow,  and  eastward  of  said  way,  the  lots  aforesaid  to  be  laid 
out  to  begin  at  Jos(q)h  Smith's  lot  at  the  north  end,  and  run 
as  far  as  \ho.re  is  common  land  to  the  Fort  Meadow,  leaving 
liighways  into  the  woods."  The  lots  were  each  to  contain 
H  acres  and  have  a  fr<jntage  of  16  rods. 

Although  attempts  were  made  toward  a  settlement  in  the 
new  street  at  several  earlier  periods,  it  was  not  until  1699,  at 
the  end  of  the  King  William  war,  that  many  lots  wore  taken 
in  that  quarter.  Twenty-six  lots  wore  then  taken,  and  a  few 
frames  for  houses  put  up  ;  but  another  war  caused  further  de- 
lay, and  nothing  of  permanence  was  accomplished  until  the 
final  peace  in  1713.  Fifteen  families  resided  on  the  new  street 
in  1720. 

The  following  constituted  the  twenty-six  lot-owners  on  the 
now  middle  street  in  1699,  arranged  in  order  from  the  most 
northerly  :  Luke  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Porter, 
George  Stillman,  Joseph  Smith,  William  Kooker,  Samuel 
Partrigg,  Peter  Montague,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Nathaniel  War- 
ner ;  then  a  highway  8  rods  wide,  south  of  which  was  a 
vacant  lot,  subsequently  (1713)  given  to  John  Montague,  Jr., 
Samuel  Ingram,  Samuel  Boltwood,  Widow  Hannah  Porter, 
Timothy  Nash  (two  lots) ;  and  then  a  highway  ten  rods  wide,  a 
continuation  of  the  "  middle  highway  to  woods."  Southof  this 
highway  were  Daniel  Marsh,  Experience  Porter,  Thomas  Sel- 
den,  John  Taylor,  a  highway  three  and  a  half  rods,  John 
Smith,  Nathaniel  White,  Thomas  Hovey,  Capt.  Aaron  Cook, 
John  Kellogg,  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  who  was  next  north  of 
the  old  Bay  Koad. 

Mr.  Judd  says  of  Hadley,  as  it  was  in  1770:  "  The  prog- 
ress of  the  town  was  slow.  There  may  have  been  in  1770 
about  108  or  110  families,  and  600  inhabitants.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  13,000  acres  of  Inner  Commons,  distributed  long 
before,  had  been  cleared,  and  not  more  than  six  or  eight  houses 
had  been  built  on  the  Commons.  Some  of  these  were  at  North 
Hadley.  A  few  men  began  to  build  on  the  Boston  Koad  about 
this  time.  There  were  no  inhabitants  at  Plainville,  nor  farther 
south  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hadley,  nor  on  the  Sunderland 
road  north  of  Caleb  Bartlett,  nor  between  Charles  Phelps  and 
the  back  street.  Samuel  Wright  had  settled  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Hadley,  where  his  son  Silas  and  his  grandson  Silas, 
the  late  Senator  and  Governor  of  Now  York,  were  born."  He 
also  says,  in  a  note,  "Lieut.  Enos  Smith  erected  the  house  in 
which  his  son  Deacon  Sylvester  Smith  now  lives,  and  finished 
one  room  in  1770.  .  .  .  Gideon  Smith  had  a  house  northeast 
of  him,  Stephen  Goodman  had  built  a  house  beyond  the  mill, 
and  Nathaniel  White  farther  east,  where  he  long  kept  a  tavern. 
There  was  a  house  near  the  mill  for  the  miller." 

The  wide  street  was  much  improved  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  some  ponds,  especially  one  near  the  meeting-house,  dis- 
appeared with  other  unsightly  objects.  Flocks  of  geese  had 
long  enjoyed  the  pools,  and  at  times  congregated  beneath  the 
meeting-house,  even  on  the  Lord's  day,  and,  abusing  their 
privileges  as  lay  members,  disturbed  the  services  with  their 
incoherent  gabble. f  The  street  was  reduced  prior  to  1791  to 
an  average  width  of  sixteen  rods  and  a  half  or  thereabouts. 
By  the  many  floods  in  the  river  the  street  and  some  of  the 
old  home-lots  at  the  north  end  have  been  washed  away. 
Nearly  all  the  land  north  of  the  lots  of  Chileab  Smith  and 
Thomas  Coleman,  as  originally  laid  out,  has  disappeared, 
with  a  large  part  of  the  Smith  lot,  and  some  of  the  west  end  of 


t  The  meeting-house  and  school-house  were  both  in  the  wide  street,  while  the 
geese  were  most  numerous.  Mr.  Judd  applies  to  the  situation  the  lines  of  Gold- 
smith : 

"  The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school." 
But  the  geese  did  not  long  survive  the  estatilishmont  of  Hopkins  Academy, 
whoso  students  waged  against  them  a  war  of  o.\terminafion. 
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the  Coleman  lot.  There  has  been  large  gain  in  the  meadow 
at  the  south  end  of  the  street,  iliddle  Street  was  narrowed 
to  its  present  width  iu  1773. 

AFFAIRS — PEXAL,  SOCIAL,  DOMESTIC,  AND  REGULATIVE. 

In  the  early  rude,  ivs  in  the  later  cultured,  age,  there  was 
an  equilibrium  of  forces,  a  law  of  compensation.  The  present 
might  not  wish  to  exchange  its  gas  and  kerosene  and  electricity, 
as  means  for  making  day  of  night,  for  the  fatty  candle-wood 
and  tallow-dips  of  the  past,  but  would  welcome  a  return  of 
that  social  condition  which  enabled  Richard  Fellows,  in  1662, 
to  get  redress  in  10s.  damages  against  Judith  Tarlete  for 
'•  defamation,'"  and  gave  Good  wife  Hawk  £5  judgment  against 
Benjamin  Wait  for  a  "libelous  writing."  No  less  would  it 
welcome  more  extended  use  of  the  methods  by  which,  in 
1665.  Andrew  Warner  and  the  heirs  of  John  Barnard  com- 
posed their  ditficulties  concerning  a  malt-house  by  arbitration. 
Hadley,  since  that  day,  has  had  little  need  of  a  resident  law- 
yer, and  for  many  years  has  had  none.  Justice  was  well  pro- 
portioned when,  in  1670,  one  John  Garrett  was  visited  with 
twenty-four  stripes  and  a  fine  of  £7  10s.  for  the  paternity  of 
a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  to  a  negro  servant  of  Mr.  Russell, 
while  the  mother  received  fifteen  stripes.  The  fine  was  paya- 
ble to  Mr.  Russell ;  but  seven  years  later  he  parted  with  33s. 
6rf.,  upon  the  judgment  of  a  Springfield  court,  for  saying  that 
Daniel  Hovey  was  a  man  of  scandalous  life.''  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  partiality  shown  in  the  court  decisions,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  Thomas  Beaman,  having  received  judgment 
against  John  Fisher  to  the  amount  of  40s.  for  saying  that 
"  Beanian's  mother  was  a  witch,  and  that  he  looked  like  one," 
was  himself  obliged  to  pay  10s.  to  his  reviler,  whom  "  he  had 
fallen  upon  and  beaten.  '  But  of  all  the  offenders  in  Hadley, 
one  Joseph  Selding  appears  to  have  been  the  most  incorrigible, 
and  particularly  distinguished  for  his  defiance  of  lawful  au- 
thority. He  was  one  of  nine  j'ouiig  men  who  were  variously 
disciplined  for  riotous  conduct  in  February,  1676,  in  "stop- 
ping and  hindering  the  execution  of  a  sentence  which  was 
ordered  by  authority."  This  was  in  the  troublous  time  of 
Philip's  war,  and  was  no  doubt  an  outgrowth  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  affairs  and  the  presence  of  many  soldiers.  Seld- 
ing's  after-life  was  creditable,  but  he  did  not  remain  in  Had- 
ley after  1700. 

Less  creditable  to  our  forefathers,  perhaps,  was  their  attitude 
toward  the  matrons  and  maids — their  wives  and  daughters — 
who  disregarded  the  distinctions  created  by  the  sumptuary  laws 
and  persisted  in  wearing  Silks  and  "excess  of  apparel,"  and 
even  dared  to  wear  them  "  flauntingly."  A  glorious  liberty' 
was  won  for  their  posterity  by  the  martyrdoms  suffered  in 
Hadley,  in  the  persons  of  Hannah  ( Barnard),  wife  of  Dr.  Joliii 
Wfcstcarr;  .Sarah  (Strong),  wife  of  Joseph  Barnard,  afterward 
3Irs.  Jonathan  Wells;  Hannah  (Wakefield),  wife  of  Edward 
Grannis;  Abigail  (Montague^,  wife  of  Mark  Warner;  Hep- 
zibah  (Buellj,  wife  of  Thomas  Wells,  Jr.;  Felix  (Lewis), 
wife  of  Thomas  .Selding,  whose  son  Thomas  was  slain  at  Deer- 
field,  in  1704;  and  rnaids  Mary  Broughton,  Sarah  Barnard, 
sister  of  Joseph  ;  Ruth  Warner,  daughter  of  Andrew  ;  Mercy 
Hubbard,  daughter  of  John,  and  also  the  wife  of  Joseph  Gay- 
lord  ;  and  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Baldwin,  Jr.  This  battle  was 
fought  between  the  years  1673  and  1677,  and  no  body  of  select- 
men thereafter,  though  urged  by  the  court,  dared  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  the  sisterhood.  Perchance  the  courage  imparted 
by  flip,  punch,  and  tobacco  to  the  inner  man  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  outward  weaknesses  in  attire, — knee-breeches, 
silk  gt<x;kings,  and  royal  wigs.  "Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington, "  there  was  finally  a  compromise  between  the  side- 
board and  the  toilet- table." 

The  housewives  of  that  day,  notwithstanding  their  love  for 
silks,  did  not  spurn  the  bu-sy  wheel  wherewith  was  made  the 
yam.s  of  flax  and  wool  and  cotton,  nor  the  loom  in  which 
the^  were  woven  into  fabrics  for  their  families.    The  distaff 


and  spindle  were  theirs  by  divine  right,  and  prouder  they  doubt- 
less were  of  their  home-made  fabrics  than  of  the  silks  of  the 
Indies.  Some  of  the  cloths  produced  in  Hadley  between  1745 
and  1772  were  the  following :  tow,  tow  and  linen,  cotton*  and 
linen,  sacking,  linsey-woolsey,  plain  and  fine  woolen,  checked 
linen,  checked  woolen,  fine  check,  checked  cotton,*  bed-tick, 
diaper,  diamond  table-linen,  bird'.s-eye,  fine  wale,  striped  or 
streaked  cloth,  crape,  blanketing,  fine  crash,  and  coverlets. f 

Housekeepers  of  the  present  time  would  envy  those  of 
ancient  Hadley  the  nearness  and  cheapness  as  well  as  richness 
of  the  shad  and  salmon.  Since  a  century  ago  shad  and  pork 
have  changed  places,  the  latter  losing  its  aristocratic  pre-emi- 
nence. Near  the  south  end  of  West  Street,  in  Hadley,  was  a 
famous  salmon  ground,  prior  to  1795.  Forty  salmon  have 
there  been  caught  in  a  single  day,  some  of  which  weighed 
thirty  pounds,  and  even  reaching  forty  in  rare  cases. J 

An  act  "  to  prevent  monopoly  and  oppression  was  passed  by 
the  '  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,'  "  in  1777,  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum prices  at  which  the  several  articles  therein  enumerated 
should  be  sold,  and  authorizing  the  selectmen  and  committees 
of  the  various  towns  to  adopt  corresponding  or  proportionate 
rates  within  their  fixed  limits.  The  following  action  was  taken 
by  the  officials  of  Hadley  : 

"The  Selectuien  and  Comuiitteo  of  tlie  town  of  Hailey,  by  the  autliority 
given  them  by  tlie  late  act  of  this  State  for  preventing  Monopoly  and  Oppression 
do  affix  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  articles  in  this  list  enumerated  as  they  are 
to  be  sold  in  the  town  of  Hadley;  the  price  of  a  day's  labor,  niowing,  reaping, 
and  pulling  fla.v,  shall  not  exceed  0.  3s.  0 ;  and  other  farming  labor  in  the 
summer  season  shall  not  e.xceed  2.s.  Sd.  by  the  day  ;  and  from  the  fii"st  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  fii-st  of  March,  2»".  a  day.  And  that  the  labor  of  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics and  other  labor  be  in  the  same  proportion,  according  to  former  customs 
and  usages.  The  highest  price  for  good  wheat  (except  seed-wheat)  shall  be  tJ.s. 
pr.  bush. ;  good  merchantable  rye,  4^•.  do. ;  Indian  corn,  3s.  do,  ;  barley  or  malt, 
4s.  dp.;  oats,  2s.  do.;  pease  and  beans,  each  Gs.  do.;  flour  manufactured  in  this 
state,  ISs.  pr.  cwt. ;  sheep's  wool,  good,  at  2s.  pr.  pound ;  i)ork,  the  best  sort,  fr  esh, 
at4(/.  pr.  lb.;  salt  pork,  clear  of  bone,  Sd.;  beef,  best  grass-fed,  at  i\^d.  (other 
in  proportion) ;  best  stall-fed  beef,  at  id. ;  raw-hides,  3rf. ;  calfe-skiiis,  at  6rf. ;  salt, 
at  20s.  pr.  bush. ;  cliocolate,  at  2s.  pr.  lb. ;  cheese,  6d. ;  butter,  at  id. ;  men's 
stockings,  good,  lis.  a  pair ;  men's  shoes,  made  of  neat's  leather,  of  the  best  com- 
mon sort,  at  8s.  a  pair,  and  othei"s  in  that  proportion,  according  to  their  size  and 
(piality ;  cotton  wool,  at  3s.  lOfZ.  pr.  lb. ;  flax,  well  dressed  and  good,  Is. ;  cotfee  , 
at  Is.  8(/. ;  tried  tallow,  S(/. ;  rough  do.,  bd. ;  good  tow  clotli,  yard  wide,  2s.  Zd.  pr. 
yd.;  otlier  coarse  linen  iti  the  same  proportion  according  to  their  widths  and 
qualities ;  flannel,  yard  wide,  checked  or  striped,  3s.  Grf.,  and  other's  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  good  oak  wood  at  7s.  pr.  cord  (in  ordinary  sea^ions)  ;  tanned  hides, 
niaimfactured  in  Hadley,  Is.  'id.  pr.  lb.,  and  curried  leather  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  it ;  veal  and  grass-fed  mutton,  2J^<Z. ;  stall-fed  mutton,  3!;. ;  turkeys,  fowls, 
and  ducks,  at  id. ;  English  hay,  good,  at  2s.  pr.  cwt.,  and  other  hay  in  propor- 
tion ;  hoi-se-keeping,  a  night  or  24  hours,  Is. ;  keeping  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  night 
or  24  hours,  Is.  M. ;  Ibr  a  mug  of  Flip,  made  of  West  India  rum.  Is. ;  do.  of  N. 
England  rum,  lOt/. ;  a  common  meal  of  victuals,  lOti. ;  if  a  roast**  dish  be  added, 
Is.;  white-pine  boards,  of  best  kind,  40s.  m. ;  yellow-pine,  do.,  30s.  m. ;  sawing 
do.,  I.5s.  m.  Hadley,  Feb.  24,  1777.  Signed  by  order  of  the  selectmen  and  Com- 
mittee. Eleaz''  Poutek,  Cludrman." 

SLAVES. 

The  first  three  ministers  of  Hadley  owned  slaves,  as  did 
others  of  her  worthy  people.  Mr.  Russell  had  a  servant, 
Margaret  (who  fell  from  grace),  and  perhaps  owned  others.^ 
Mr.  Chauncey  owned  Arthur  Prutt  and  his  wife,  Joan,  to 
whom  were  born  seven  children.  Mr.  Williams  disposed  of 
a  negro  woman,  Phillis,  by  will,  in  1753,  who  was  probably 
the  "  Phillis  Smith"  who  married  Ralph  Way,  Jr.,  in  1765, 
and  had  four  children. 

Joshua  Boston,  son  of  "  Boston,"  was  a  noted  negro  in 
Hadley.  Both  father  and  son  were  the  property  of  Col. 
Eleazer  Porter,  who  died  in  1757.    Joshua  was  a  negro  of 


*  This  is  certainly  an  error,  for  cotton  was  not  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
until  about  178,3,  and  the  cotton-gin  was  not  invented  until  1792. 

f  Much  of  the  weaving  was  done  by  professional  weavers. 

\  At  one  time,  in  the  last  centui-y,  it  was  disreputable,  because  an  indication 
of  jioverty,  to  eat  shad.  But  anecdotes  are  told  of  persons  of  wealth  who  sur- 
reptitiously paitook  of  that  dainty,  though  tabooed,  article  of  diet.  Dr.  Hun- 
tington tells  a  family  anecdote  of  one  of  the  Porters,  who  ordered  his  negro  to 
watch  his  opportunity  on  the  river-bank,  and  stealthily  slip  a  shad  under  his  frock. 

I  The  inventory  of  his  estate  included  "  three  negroes, — a  man,  woman,  and 
child," 
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strikiii;!-  Hjjiiro,  digiiitiwi,  mid  witliul  ii  Iriic  ircntk'niiui,  iiiul 
was  oven  said  to  "hear  a  I'iisciiiblaiicc  to  (Jen.  Wiisliiii^ion, " 
lie  could  read  and  wii(c,  was  a  iiicinlicr  ol'  llic  clmrcli,  iiimI 
luid  served  as  a  soldier  in  IIk;  lievolutioii.  Ills  deaOi  oeeuricd 
ill  December,  IHH),  id  or  aljout  the  ago  of  seventy-nine. 

Tlii^  returns  stale  llial  there  were  18  .slaves  in  lladiey  over 
sixteen  years  of  a;;'e,  in  ITT).'),  and  20  ten  years  later.  In  1771 
tlu^re  were  4  between  i'oiirleeii  and  forty-live  wlio  were-  slaves 
for  life,  one  eaeh  owned  by  Cliarle.s  l*liel]}S,  Jonathan  Warner, 
Dr.  Kellof^i;;,  and  Oliver  Warner,  and  others  under  I'oiii-teen 
and  over  forty-five. 

Among  the  last  of  the  slaves  owned  in  the  town  was  "  Jim," 
the  property  of  Gen.  Moses  Porter.  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  was  finally  freed,  but  chose  to  remain  with  the  family  of 
his  former  master.    He  was  tenderly  cared  for  in  his  old  age. 

TlIK  UAULKY  WITCH. 

Mary  Reeve,  in  1070,  became  the  wife  of  William  Webster, 
of  Hadley.  For  a  time  they  lived  in  reduced  circumstances 
on  the  middle  highway  leading  to  the  burying-ground,  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  present  lot  of  Mr.  John  S.  Bell.  Poverty 
did  not  sweeten  her  native  bitterness  of  temper,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  which,  aided  by  the  credulity  and  infatuation  of  her 
accusers,  brought  upon  her  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Tradi- 
tion alleges  that  she  performed  astounding  feats, — bewitched 
cattle  and  horses,  regardless  of  the  chastisements  inflicted 
therefor  by  their  drivers,  upset  loads  of  hay,  and  then  reversed 
the  operation,  raised  an  infant  from  its  cradle  to  the  ceiling 
sundry  times  without  touching  it,  and  did  other  and  divers 
evil  things  that  only  a  witch  could  do. 

She  was  tried  before  the  worshipful  Mr.  Tilton,  of  Hadley, 
and  bound  to  appear  at  the  court  at  Northampton,  whose 
grave  assemblage  of  judges  ordered  her  case,  "with  all  the 
evidences,"  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at 
Boston,  and  poor  Molly's  person  consigned  to  Boston  jaiJ. 
The  following  is  the  record  of  the  latter  court  for  May  22, 
1683,  when  Governor  Bradstreet,  Deputy-Governor  Danforth, 
and  nine  assistants  were  present : 

"  Mary  Webster,  wife  to  William  Webster,  of  Hadley,  being  sent  down  upon 
suspicion  of  witchcraft,  and  committed  to  prison,  in  order  to  her  trial,  was  lirought 
to  the  bar.  The  grand-jury  being  impannelled,  they,  on  perusal  of  the  evidence, 
returned  that  they  did  indict  Mary  Webster,  wife  to  William  Webster,  of  Hadley, 
for  that  she,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  and  being  instigated  liy 
the  devil,  hath  entered  into  covenant  and  had  familiarity  with  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  worraneage,*  and  had  Iiis  imps  sucking  her,  and  teats  or  marks  found  on 
her,  as  in  and  by  several  testimonies  may  appear,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our 
sovereign  lord,  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  the  laws  of  God  and  of  this 
jurisdiction.  The  court,  on  their  serious  consideration  of  the  testimonies,  did 
leave  her  to  further  trial." 

At  this  further  trial,  September  4th,  the  sensible  jury  found 
her  "  not  guilty." 

She  was  subsequently  charged  with  occasioning  the  death 
of  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  a  man  of  virtue  and  renown  in  Hadley, 
who,  Mather  says,  was  "murdered  with  an  hideous  witch- 
craft." It  seems  her  baneful  influence  was  exerted  while 
receiving  charity  at  his  hands.  He  began,  in  January,  1684, 
to  be  very  "  valetudinarious,"  and  showed  "  wcanedness  from 
and  weariness  of  the  world."  Existence  was  impossible  with 
such  an  array  of  disorders,  and  yet  Molly  would  not  let  him 
die  in  peace;  caused  his  medicines  to  be  emptied,  his  bed  to 
shake,  flame  to  appear  in  it,  and  invisible  moving  animals, 
and  gave  him  a  lively  countenance  after  he  was  pronounced 
dead.  At  last,  however,  Philip  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  de- 
part, but  probably  not  before  some  "  brisk  lads"  had  dispelled 
the  enchantment  by  taking  forcible  possession  of  Molly  and 
administering  summary  punishment.  They  "dragged  her 
out  of  her  house,  hung  her  up  until  she  was  near  dead,  let  her 
down,  rolled  her  some  time  in  the  snow,  and  at  last  buried 
her  in  it,  and  there  left  her."    She  survived  the  rough  treat- 

*  Corruption  of  an  Indian  word  signifying  a  wild  black  cat  or  a  black  wihl- 
cat. 


nient,  lived  eleven  years  longer  in  coni|)arativ»!  peace,  she  and 
Hadley  witchcraft  dying  together  in  16!Ki. 

MintDK.K  oil'   KICIIAKI)  ('lH(lt(;iI. 

Only  one  murder  lias  ever  occurred  in  IIadl(^y  of  which  any 
acciiurit  survives,  and  that  was  jHM'petrated  by  Indians.  The 
vii  liui  was  Kichard  Church,  a  tailor,  residing  in  Hadley,  who 
had  gone  hunting  iti  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Warner  with  Sam- 
uel liarnard  and  Ebene/.er  Smith,  from  whom  he  became  s(!pa- 
rated.  Mis  e(>ni])anions  heard  two  shots  fired,  f'i>llowed  by  a 
shout.  Search  was  made  by  large  partii^s  of  the  inhabitants 
in  various  directions,  and  the  body  of  Church  found  robbed  of 
his  clothes  and  gun,  scalped,  and  with  an  arrow  in  his  side 
aTid  ii  Inillet-shot  in  his  head. 

The  guilty  parties  were  four  "  Albany  Indians"  from  Hat- 
field, where  a  number  of  families  of  that  tribe  resided.  They 
had  been  ordered  not  to  hunt  east  of  the  river,  and  from  re- 
venge or  fear  of  exposure  made  way  with  Church.  Mowe- 
nas  and  Moquolas  were  convicted  as  principals  in  the  murder, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  They  were  executed  at  Northamp- 
ton,' Oct.  23,  1696,  eighteen  days  after  the  murder.  Wenepuck 
and  Pameconeset  were  indicted  as  accessories,  but  were  not 
sentenced.  Samuel  Porter  was  then  sheriff  of  Hampshire 
County.  The  murdered  man  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Church, 
and  a  grandson  of  Richard  Church,  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

BI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  two-hundreth  anniversarj'  of  the  settlement  of  Hadley 
was  celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  the  8th  day  of  June, 
1859.  On  that  occasion  an  address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  and  a  poem 
read  by  Edward  Clarke  Porter.  Both  orator  and  poet  were 
natives  of  Hadley.  The  latter,  a  son  of  Mr.  James  B.  Porter, 
had  then  recently  graduated  from  Yale  College,  bearing  fresh 
laurels  as  poet  of  his  class  (1858).  He  became  a  clergyman 
of  the  Broad  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  before  the  first 
congress  of  that  denomination,  at  Chicago,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, October,  1874.  He  died  in  January,  1876,  honored  and 
beloved.  Sweetly  did  he  welcome  Hadley 's  wandering  chil- 
dren to  their  glad  reunion,  and  quite  as  sweetly  does  his 
memory  linger  among  them  amid  the  scenes  he  loved  and  of 
which  he  sung : 

"  And  thus  the  peaceful  Valley  lay. 

And  watched  the  River's  ceaseless  flow, 
All  blooming  with  the  showers  of  May, 
Or  decked  with  Autumn's  garlands  gay, 
Two  hundred  yeais  ago. 

***** 
"  And  thus  the  nttble  River  flowed, 

And  watched  the  Summer  come  and  go, 
As  on  the  mossy  banks  she  strowed 
Her  flowers  and  garlands  through  the  wood, 
Two  hundred  yeai-s  ago." 

PROMINENT  MEN. 

Among  the  sons  of  Hadley  are  many  who  have  held  promi- 
nent positions.  Charles  P.  Phelps,  graduate  of  Harvard, 
1791,  Giles  C.  Kellogg,  and  Moses  Porter  each  served  several 
years  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Kellogg,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1804,  was  instructor  in  Hopkins 
Academy  a  number  of  years,  and  became  register  of  deeds  for 
Hampshire  County  in  1833,  and  remained  in  office  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  John  Porter,  son  of  William,  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  1810,  has  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  and  has  held  the  office  of  surrogate. 
Joseph  Smith  was  Senator,  1853-54.  Worthington  Smith, 
D.D.,  late  president  of  Burlington  University,  who  died  Feb, 
30,  1850  ;  Parsons  Cooke,  D.D.,  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
1822,  founder  of  the  New  England  PurUan  ;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter;  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  distinguished  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion;  William  Port(U- ; 
Charles  P.  Huntington;  and  Rev.  Frederick  Dan  Hunting- 
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ton,  sons  of  Kev.  Dan  Huntington, — all,  many  years  since, 
went  forth  from  Hadley,  their  native  town,  and  have  not 
failed  to  do  her  honor. 

The  old  home-lot  of  Samuel  Porter  yet  remains  the  property 
of  his  descendants,  many  of  whom  reside  in  Hadley.  The 
line  of  descent  to  these  contains  many  names  of  distinction, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

Samuel  Porter  (l),*one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Hadley,  mar- 
ried Hannah  Stanley,  of  Hartford,  and  had  eleven  children, 
of  whom  Hon.  Samuel  (2).  the  first  male  child  horn  in  Hadlej', 
April  6,  1G60,  became  judge  of  Hampshire  County,  and  died 
in  1722,  "leaving  an  immense  estate  of  over  £10,000."  He 
married  twice;  by  his  first  wife,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Aaron  Cooke,  having  fourteen  children,  of  whom  Eleazar  (3) 
married  Sarah  Pitkin,  was  long  in  a  judicial  position,  and  died 
1757.    He  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Eleazar  and  Elisha 

(4)  have  descendants  in  Hadley  at  the  present  time  (1879). 
Hon.  Eleazar  (4),  born  June  27,  1728,  graduated  at  Tale, 

1748 ;  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  judge  of  Probate ;  died  1797. 
He  married,  first,  his  cousin,  Anne  Pitkin,  and  had  three 
daughters  ;  second.  Susanna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, of  ^Northampton,  and  had  six  children,  of  whom  Wil- 
liam (5),  a  physician,  died  1847.  He  married,  first,  Lois  East- 
man, and  had  three  children  ;  second,  Charlotte  "Williams,  and 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  one,  James  Bayard  (6),  resides 
in  Hadley. 

Moses  (-5),  another  son  of  Hon.  Eleazar  (4),  married,  August, 
1791,  Amy,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Colt,  of  Hadley,  and  had 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  one,  Eleazar  (6),  resides  in  Hadley. 

Col.  Elisha  (4),  born  January,  1742,  brother  of  Hon.  Elea- 
zar (4),  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1761 ;  became  sheriff  of 
Hampshire  County ;  was  appointed  captain  of  foot  in  Col. 
Israel  "Williams"  regiment  of  militia,  Jan.  18,  1773,  and  Jan. 
22.  1776,  received  a  commission  as  "colonel  of  a  regiment 
ordered  to  be  raised  to  join  the  American  forces  now  acting  in 
Canada,  under  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Schuyler,"  and  July 
1,  1781,  received  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  4th  Hamp- 
shire Regiment.  He  married,  first,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev. 
David  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  and  had  six  children  ;  second, 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Phillips,  of  Boston.  Of  his 
children.  Gen.  Samuel  (5),  born  April  15,  1765,  held  suc- 
cessively the  military  positions  of  cornet  of  horse,  1787  ;  cap- 
tain of  cavalry  in  4th  Division  of  militia,  1790  ;  major  in  1st 
Battalion  of  cavalry  in  4th  Division,  1792;  lieutenant-colonel 
of  cavalry,  same  division,  1793;  and  general  of  militia  still 
later.  He  was  State  Senator,  1817,  was  Representative  fifteen 
years,  and  long  held  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
married,  October,  1786,  Lucy  Hubbard,  and  had  six  children, 
—Margaret,  Abigail,  Lucy,  Elisha,  Polly,  and  Pamelia.  Mar- 
garet (e,)  married,  1810,  Rev.  Seth  Smith,  of  Genoa,  N.  Y., 
and  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one,  Abigail  (7j,  resides  in 
Hadley;  Pamelia  (6)  married  Dudley  Smith,  and  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  four,  Sarah  Hillhouse,  Abby  Phillips, 
Lucy  and  Samuel  Dudley  (7),  are  residents  of  Hadley;  Cla- 
rissa married  Coolej',  of  Hartford. 

Stephen  Terry,  an  original  settler,  had  a  daughter  Mary,  ■ 
who  married,  1659,  Richard  Goodman,  also  an  original  settler, 
and  had  Thomas,  1673,  who  married  Grace,  daughter  of 
"Samuel  Marsh,  of  Hatfield,  and  had  Nathan,  1713,  and  Eunice 

(5)  ,  who  married  Joseph  Smith,  and  died  in  1838.  He  died  in 
1830.  Their  son,  Joseph  Smith  ((>),  born  1796,  State  Senator, 
1853-54.  owns  and  occupies  a  major  part  of  the  home-lot  of 
his  ancestor,  Mr.  Terry. 

XOTED  LA-VDMARK.S. 

Besides  the  residences  of  the  early  ministers,  Mr.  Russell  and 
Dr.  Hopkin-s,  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
First  Church,  are  others  worthy  of  mention.   One  of  these,  on 

*  Numbere  in  pareutheses  indicate  the  generations. 


the  east  side  of  the  broad  street,  was  erected  in  1714,  by  Eleazar 
Porter,  grandson  of  Samuel,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants  of  the  fifth  generation. 
The  house  is  double,  with  an  entrance  of  double-doors,  and 
with  steep  roof,  sloping  toward  the  street.  The  southwest  cor- 
ner room — where  Gen.  Burgoyne  was  entertained  after  his  sur- 
render, and  where  his  sword,  together  with  interesting  family 
relics  of  the  olden  time,  is  studiously  preserved — remains  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  broad  porch  on  the 
south  side,  the  venerable  minister.  Dr.  Hopkins,  one  time  ad- 
dressed a  motley  and  excited  assembly  during  the  Shays 
rebellion. 

Another  house,  next  north  of  the  one  described,  is  similar 
in  style,  is  one  year  older,  and  was  built,  probably,  by  Eleazar, 
a  son  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Porter,  and  great-grandfather  of 
James  B.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Hadley.  The  two  houses  are 
on  the  old  home-lot  of  the  first  Samuel  Porter. 

Opposite,  and  a  little  north  from  the  last-desciibed  mansion, 
is  a  modest  dwelling,  low  and  weather-worn,  with  semi- 
octagonal  roof,  but  renowned  as  the  place  of  birth  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  in  1815.  It  seems  not  to  be  known 
by  whom  the  house  was  erected,  though  it  doubtless  stood  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  an  elm  of  near  a  century's  growth 
guards  the  entrance.  Joseph  Hooker,  the  father  of  Gen. 
Hooker,  removed  from  Hadley  with  his  family  to  "Watertown, 
N".  Y.  E.  and  C.  M.  Thayer,  brothers,  are  the  present  owners 
of  the  property. 

On  the  old  home-lot  of  Stephen  Terry  stands  a  house  erected 
in  1802  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  married  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Mr.  Terry.  Mr.  Smith's  son  Joseph,  now  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  owns  and  occupies  the  homestead. 

Jonathan  "White,  a  descendant  of  John,  a  first  settler,  occu- 
pies the  original  home-lot  of  the  latter,  and  descendants  of 
Richard  Montague  now  own,  and  recently  occupied,  their 
ancestors'  home-lot. 

INDIAN  LAND-TITLES. 

That  portion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  lying  on  either  side 
of  Mount  Holyoke  for  a  considerable  distance  was  known  to 
the  Indians  and  early  settlers  as  Nolwotogg,  or  Nonotuck, — 
the  name  having  many  orthographies. f 

In  1654,  John  Pynclion,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel 
Chapin,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  laid  out  one  plantation  west  of  the  river  for  the 
colony  at  Northampton,  extending  "  from  the  little  meadow 
called  Capawonk  or  Mattaomet,  down  to  the  head  of  the  falls," 
and  reserved  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  another 
plantation. 

The  Indian  titles  to  Nolwotogg  were  extinguished  at  dilfer- 
ent  periods,  from  1653  to  1662,  by  John  Pynchon,  who  pur- 
chased the  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  planters,"  as  the  early 
settlers  were  termed.  The  territory  which  now  constitutes 
the  town  of  Hadley  is  embraced  in  two  deeds,  which  include 
also  lands  now  in  Amherst,  South  Hadley,  Granby,  and  other 
towns  eastward. 

The  following  deed  embraces  the  land  from  the  mouth  of 
Fort  River  and  Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  south,  to  the  mouth 
of  Mohawk  Brook  and  the  southern  part  of  Mount  Toby,  on 
the  north,  extending  easterly  nine  miles  into  the  woods  : 

"  Here  followetli  a  copy  of  a  deed  or  writing  wliereby  the  Indians  of  Nolwo- 
togg, upon  the  river  Quienecticott  made  sale  of  certain  lands  unto  Maj.  John 
Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  said  Maj.  John  Pynchon, 


f  Mr.  Judd  gives  the  following  as  the  prevailing  orthography  at  the  several 
dates :  "  Nawattocke,  1637 ;  Nowottok  and  Nawottock,  1646  ;  Nauwotak,  16i8  ; 
Noatucke,  1054 ;  Nanotuck,  1653 ;  Nonotuke,  1653,  1655,  1658  ;  Norwotake,  Nor- 
wootuck,  and  Norwuttuck,  1657 ;  Nortliwottock,  1656,  1661 ;  Norwottock,  1659, 
1660;  Norwootucke,  lGo9 ;  Norwotuck,  1661.  John  Pynchon  has  in  his  accounts 
Nalwotogg,  Nolwotogg,  and  Norwotog,  and  in  his  deeds  Nolwotogg."  Norwot- 
tuck  was  most  used  by  tlie  English.  The  signification  seems  to  have  been  "in 
the  midst  of  the  river,"  having  reference  to  the  peninsulas  at  Hadley,  Hocka- 
num,  Northampton,  Hatfield,  etc. 
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IiIn  ttssi^iiiiKMit  of  tlio  Hiilil  <lo(nl  fill'  the  uhv  iiiiil  holiuul'  ol'  I.Ik;  liilialiitiiiilH  of 
lludloy,  iiikI  IiIh  aoUiiowkMl^iiR'iit  tlit^roof. 

"  fill  it  known  to  all  intiii  liy  tluiHo  pi'(Woi]|H,  lloit  (JliicUwolloip,  <(/iii«  VVuliillowii, 
UiiipiiiiclH^lla,  uliitH  WoniHcMiin,  iiiul  (^iioiifjiioiit,  nliiiH  WonipHluiw,  tlin  hiu^Ih'Iiih 
tif  Nolwoto;;-^-,  iind  tli()  Kulu  uiid  projtor  owikii'H  of  nil  Mm  limd  on  tlio  oiihI  hIiIo  of 
(j.uoiiictlcot  Itivoi',  fi-oni  llin  liillH  (-ulloil  IN-towaniarlin,  anil  from  tlio  nioiitli  of 
till!  la'oolt  or  rivor  calloil  TowiinidiHi^lt,  and  ho  all  alon^  liy  tliu  gi-<'at  I'ivor  np- 
ward  or  northward  to  the  hrook  called  NopaHHtMiuiic^;^,  and  from  hithor  jiart 
or  Month  end  of  the  great  liilln  ealhid  Kunck(pnu'hn  (Ixdn^  ^neHH<;d  at  n<!ar 
aliont  nine  ndles  in  length),  hy  the  river  Qneneetieott, — We  the  afoienanied 
(yhiukwalh)p,  ulittH  Wahillt)wa,  Unipanchahi, alius  WuniHconi,und  Quonqnont,  iiliaH 
AVonipshaw,  of  Nolwoto/^^,  on  the  one  party,  do  give,  grant,  liargain,  and  well 
nnto  .lohn  I'ynclum,  of  Springlield,  on  the  othei-  party,  to  him,  IiIh  oHsignB,  and 
Hnci-essorM,  forevni',  all  the  gronndn  woodw,  ponds,  waters,  inead<iwH,  ti'ees,  stonisH, 
Ai-.,  lying  on  th(5  cast  side  of  l^iienirlirot  ItivtM',  witliiri  the  compass  afoi-csaid, — 
fri>ni  the  month  of  the  little  Itiver'cttTowenncksctt,  and  the  hills  I'etowomnchu 
northward  up  the  great  river  of  Qiieneetieot  to  the  Brook  Nepuwssooenegg,  and 
from  the  eouth  end  of  the  hills  Qnaquacliu,  being  near  about  nine  miles  in 
Imigth  from  the  south  part  to  the  north  part,  and  all  within  the  compiuss  fiom 
liuonectieot  River  nine  miles  out  into  the  woods,  all  the  aforesaid  tiact  of 
ground  calleil  Towunueksctt,  Sunmuck(jUoininuck,  Snchaw,  Noycoy,  (iasseck, 
J'omptuckset,  Matt;iliagct,  Wunnaqniuksct,  Konckkinnck-ipnilluck,  Neposeo- 
neag,  and  to  the  south  end  of  the  great  hill  called  Ruiickcjuachu,  and  for  nine 
or  ten  miles  esuitward  from  the  great  river  out  into  the  woods  eiistward, — We 
the  said  Chickwallop,  Umpauchella,  and  Quoiiquont,  do  for  and  in  consideration 
of  two  hundi  ed  fathom  of  wampum, and  twenty  fathom  and  one  large  coat  at 
eight  fathom,  which  Chicwallop  sets  oft",  of  trusts,  besides  several  small  gifts, 
and  for  other  good  causes  and  considerations,  do  sell,  give,  grant,  and  have 
given,  granted,  bargained,  and  S(dd  to  John  Pynohon,  of  Springfield,  and  to  his 
assigns  and  successors,  all  and  singular,  the  aforenamed  land,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  it  is  or  may  be  called,  ipiietly  to  possess,  have,  and  enjoy  the  afore- 
said tract  of  ground,  free  from  all  molestations  or  incumbrances  of  Indians,  and 
that  forever, — only  the  Indians  aforenamed,  and  in  particular  Quonquont,  doth 
reserve  and  keep  one  corn-field, — about  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  acres  of 
ground, — a  little  above  Mattabaget,  by  the  brook  called  Wunnaquickset,  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  said  bi'ook,  and  compassed  in  by  a  swamp  from  that 
l>rook  to  the  great  liver ;  and  also  they  reserve  liberty  to  hunt  deer,  fowl,  &c., 
and  to  take  fish,  beaver,  or  otter,  &c. ;  but  otherwise  all  the  aforesaid  premises 
the  said  John  Pynchon,  his  assigns  and  snccessoi-s  and  their  heirs,  shall  forever 
enjoy  absolutely  and  clearly,  free  from  all  incumbrances  of  any  Indians  or  their 
corn-fields  forever,  except  as  before  excepted.  And  in  witness  liercd',  we,  the 
said  Indians,  do  subscribe  our  marks  this  present  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1658.  It  is  the  only  corn-field  on  this  or  south  side  of  the  brook  called 
Wunnuckeckset,  and  the  little  bit  of  ground  by  it,  within  the  swamp  and  be- 
twixt the  swamp  and  the  great  i  ivei-,  which  the  Indians  do  reserve,  and  are  to 
enjoy.  But  the  little  corn-field  on  the  other  side,  or  further  side,  or  north  side 
of  Wunnaquickset,  and  all  the  other  corn-fields  within  the  compass  of  ground 
aforenamed,  the  Indians  are  to  leave  and  yield  up,  as  witness  their  hands. 

"  The  mark  —  of  Umpanchla,  alias  Womscom, 
"  The  mark  —  of  Quonquont,  alias  Wompshaw, 
"  The  mark  —  of  Chickwaiop,  alias  Wawahillowa. 
"  Witnesses  to  the  purchase,  and  that  the  Indians  do  fully  sell  all  the  lands 
aforementioned  to  Mr.  l*ynchon,  and  that  the  marks  were  subscribed  by  the 
Indians  themselves: 

"Joseph  Parsons,  Edw.  Elmore, 

"  Joseph  Fitch,  Samuel  Weight, 

"Arthur  Williams." 

The  mark  11.  T.,  of  liowland  Thomas,  who  was  privy  to 
the  whole  discourse  and  conclusion  of  the  purchase,  and 
Joseph  Parsons,  who  was  present  and  acquainted  with  the  whole 
agreement.  The  other  witnesses  came  in  to  testify  to  the  sub- 
scribing, and  that  the  Indians  owned  all  as  it  was  read  to 
them. 

The  Indians  desired  that  they  might  set  their  wigwams  at 
some  times  within  the  tract  of  ground  they  sold  without 
offense,  and  that  the  English  would  be  kind  and  neighborly 
to  them  in  not  prohibiting  them  firewood  out  of  the  woods, 
etc.,  which  was  promised  them. 

Mr.  Pynchon,  on  Oct.  28,  1003,  assigned  the  deed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hadley  for  whom  he  had  made  the  purchase. 
The  corn-field  reserved  in  the  deed  was  a  part  of  the  land  since 
known  as  the  upper  School  Meadow,  and  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Hadley  from  the  Indian  owners. 


*  Wampum  was  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  in  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians. This  currency  consisted  of  sea-shells  strung  in  the  shape  of  beads,  and 
dealt  out  in  "  hands"  or  "  fathoms."  Nor  wsis  it  e.xemi>t  from  depreciation  hy 
over-issue.  The  beads  were  of  sevei'al  coloi's,  white  being  the  most  plentiful. 
At  first,  six  of  the  white  or  three  of  the  bhtck,  blue,  or  juirple  beads  were  valued 
at  one  penny.  Tlo^y  deiireciated,  as  early  as  1C75,  to  one-quaiter  that  value,  or 
Iwcnty-four  \vliit(!  beads  for  a  penny.  'J'lie  word  wampum  signifying  white,  the 
term  "  black  wampum" — iiftcn  used  by  the  EngliKh — is  about  as  admissihlc  as 
''  white  blackliei'ry." 


By  the  other  deed — Aug.  8,  1002 — Wequagon  (formerly 
called  Wulluthearne)  and  his  wife,  Awonusk,  and  Squomp, 
their  son,  sold  to  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  the  terri- 
tory from  the  mouth  of  Fort  River  and  Mount  Ilolyoke,  on 
the  nortli,  to  Htony  Jirook,  in  Soulh  Hadley,  on  the  south,  ex- 
tending (easterly  ten  miles,  or  to  three  jioiids.  I'ho  Indians, 
in  tlu!  langiiagi!  of  tlie  deed,  conveyed — 

"All  the  grounds,  woods,  trees,  pomls,  waters,  stones,  meadows,  and  uplands, 
Ac,  lying  and  being  at  N(j|wotogg,  on  the  east  side  of  Qiiinecticott  River,  from 
the  hill  called  I'etawamiichu,  and  the  br<iok  or  little  riverett  called  Towuniickset, 
which  foi-mcrly  Umpanidiala  and  Wowwhillowa  sold  to  the  English,  when  they 
sold  them  8unnuck(pi(unmnck  anil  boundud  it  by  the  mouth  of  the  brook  Towu- 
nuc-ks(!t  and  the  hill  Pctowomachu.  Now,  from  tlie  saiil  hill  and  brook  down 
(ininecticott  River  southward  to  a  brook  or  riverett  called  (Jliusick,  where  the  cart- 
way goes  over  it,  but  at  the  month  it  is  called  (Jowase,  and  all  within  the  comjjass 
fnun  the  great  river  (iuenicticott  eastwar<l  inU)  the  wo(jds  ab(tut  ten  miles,  viz. : 
to  the  three  ponds  called  Paquonckquamog,  Hcontcick.s,  Paskisuquopoh.  The 
aforesaid  tract  of  land  called  Petowannichu,  Suchow,  the  great  neck  or  meadow 
which  the  English  call  Hoccanum,  together  with  the  uplands  adjoining,  and  the 
brook  or  riverett  called  Cowachuck  alias  Quaquoonuntnck,  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
and  so  south  to  the  riverett  Ohusuck  alias  Cowa.se,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  east- 
ward to  the  three  ponds  before  named." 

The  consideration  for  this  land  was  "  150  fathom  of  wam- 
pum with  ten  coats  and  more,  two  yards  of  cloth  over  in  the 
largeness  of  their  breeches,  and  several  other  small  gifts,  con- 
siderable all  of  them." 

There  was  reserved  and  exempted  from  this  sale  fifty  or 
sixty  acres  at  Hoccanum,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Joseph 
Parsons,!  of  Northampton,  by  Woquogon  and  Awonusk. 
The  Indians  were  not,  however,  to  be  excluded  from  hunting 
deer,  beaver,  and  other  wild  creatures,  nor  from  fishing  and 
the  use  of  fire-wood. 

The  Indian  names  of  places  often  did  not  preserve  their 
orthography  throughout  the  same  document,  and  even  the 
names  of  the  chiefs  seem  to  have  been  capriciously  spelled. 
The  last-named  deed  was  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  Had- 
ley, Feb.  0,  1671. 

OKGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWN. 

The  planters  at  Norwottuck, — as  appears  from  the  suhse-  - 
quent  action  of  the  General  Court, — at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
house  of  Ooodman  Lewis,  on  the  Monday  succeeding  May  11, 
16G1,  took  steps  to  secure  formal  recognition  as  a  town,  with 
definite  powers.  The  order  of  the  General  Court  above  re- 
ferred to  was  passed  May  22,  1061,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"On  the  motion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  plantation  nere  Northampton, 
relating  to  sundry  particculars,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  said  toune 
shall  be  called  and  that  for  the  better  gouernnient  of  the  people,  & 

suppressing  of  sinus  there,  some  meete  persons,  annually  presented  by  the  free- 
men vnto  this,  shall  be  commissioned  and  enipowred  to  act  in  seuerall  services 
as  foUoweth  :  first,  the  said  commissioners,  together  with  the  commissioners  of 
Springfeild  and  Northampton,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  shall  haue  the  liberty 
&  be  impowred  to  keepe  ye  Courts  appointed  at  Springfeild  &  Northampton  ; 
secondly,  that  the  said  commissioners  for  Hadley  shall  &  are  hereby  empowred, 
without  a  jury,  to  heare  &  determine  all  ciuil  actions  not  exceeding  fine 
pounds ;  3dly.  that  the  sajd  commissioners  for  Hadley  shall  and  are  hereby  em- 
powred to  deale  in  all  criminall  cases  according  to  lane,  where  the  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  tenn  stripes  for  one  offence ;  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  any 
l)erson  sentenced  by  the  said  commissioners,  either  in  civil  or  criminall  cases,  to 
appeale  to  the  Couit  at  Springfeild  or  Northampton;  fourthly,  that  the  persons 
for  the  yeare  ensuing,  &  till  others  be  nominated  and  chosen  for  the  toune  of 
Hadley,  appointed  and  authorized  as  aforesajd,  are  Andrew  Bacon,  M-r.  Samuell 
Smith,  &  Mr.  Wm.  Westwood;  5thly,  that  the  commissionei"s  hereby  appointed 
shall  tak(!  their  oathes  before  Capt.  Pinchon  for  the  faithfnll  discharge  of  their 
duty  therein,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same  vnto  them.  It 
is  also  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  jurymen  freemen  for  tiialls  at  SpiingfeiUl 
&  Northampton  Couits  shall  take  information  &  make  presentments  to  yo 
Court  i>l'  misilemeanors,  as  grand  jurymen  vsually  doe,  or  ought  to  doe,  and 
that  the  clarke  of  the  Court  at  Spiingfeild  &  NoithauLjiton  send  forth  warrants 
to  the  three  tonnes  for  jurymen,  with  respect  to  the  eiise  of  travill  to  each  Court, 
&  yt  Mr.  John  Russell,  Sen.,  be  Clarke  of  ye  writts  for  Hadley,  and  yt  Mr.  West- 


f  Wequagon  and  his  family  owed  Mr.  Parsons  eighty  beavor-skiu8  for  conts, 
wampum,  and  other  things,  and  gave  him  a  mortgage  May  28,  lB(i2.  The  land 
was  forfeited  to  Mr.  Parsons,  who  sold  it  to  the  town,  and  gave  a  deed  theiefor 
March  2'.t,  1(!8;5. 

t  Hadley,  Hadleigli,  or,  mine  ancient,  Hoadlege,  is  a  town  in  England,  county 
of  Sntlolk,  on  the  river  Hertoii.  The  name  was  probably  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hartford,  who  were  from  that  vicinity. 
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wood,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  other  commissionei-s,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  Joyne  persons  in  mania^  at  Hadley.' ** 

The  limits  of  the  old  town  of  Hadley  were  somewhat  indef- 
inite, and  have  been  substantially  described  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  early  settlement.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river 
the  bounds  extended  eleven  or  twelve  miles  north  "from  the 
head  of  the  falls  above  Springfield,"  with  a  width,  east  and 
west,  of  nine  miles ;  on  the  west  side,  from  the  north  bounds 
of  Northampton  up  the  river  six  or  seven  miles,  with  a  width 
of  two  miles. 

By  subsequent  action  of  the  General  Court,  October,  1663, 
the  town  east  of  the  river  was  limited  to  "five  miles  from 
their  meeting-house  place  up  the  river,  five  miles  down  the 
river,  and  four  miles  east  from  the  most  eastern  part  of  the 
river."  In  May,  1673.  upon  the  petition  of  38  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  east  line  was  fixed  a  distance  of  "six  miles  from 
the  meeting-house  eastward."  making  the  bounds  six  by  ten 
miles. f 

A  survey  was  made  by  Oliver  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  in 
1739,  in  accordance  with  the  grant  of  1673.  He  fixed  the 
east  line  of  the  grant  at  six  miles  due  "  east  of  the  meeting- 
house," and  measured  five  miles  each  way — north  and  south — 
from  the  due-east  point.  From  the  extremities  of  this  east 
line  he  surveyed  due  west  to  the  Connecticut.  The  length  of 
the  north  line  was  1422  rods ;  of  the  south  line,  2334  rods. 
The  north  line  was  farther  north,  by  an  average  of  o2J  rods, 
than  the  one  previously  assumed  to  be  the  true  line  between 
Hadley  and  Sunderland,  which  ran  due  east  from  the  mouth 
of  3Iohawk  Brook.  Sunderland  therefore  possessed  457  acres, 
for  which  that  town  gave  to  Hadley  an  eqtiivalent  in  land  at 
Deerfield  Falls.    This  tract  was  sold  by  Hadley  in  1749. + 

In  May,  1683,  upon  the  petition  of  the  selectmen,  who, 
among  other  considerations,  set  forth  the  appalling  fact  that 
■•  the  inhabitants  are  shut  up  on  the  east  and  north  by  a  deso- 
late, barren  desert,"  the  General  Court  granted  an  addition  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  town  of  four  miles  square. §  In 
Xovember,  1727,  a  tract  was  added  east  of  that  last  named, 
and  extending  to  the  equivalent  lands,  now  Belchertown. 
This  addition  was  about  four  miles  in  length,  north  and 
south,  and  two  miles  in  width. 

At  this  period  the  town  of  Hadley  had  attained  its  greatest 
proportions,  containing  by  estimate  eighty-nine  square  miles, 
or  o^i,960  acres,  east  of  the  Connecticut,  beside  a  portion  west 
of  the  river  which  was  reserved  in  1670,  when  Hatfield  was 
incorporated.  "Within  the  ensuing  thirty-two  years,  this 
"mother  of  towns"  had  richly  endowed  two  other  healthy 
offspring  with  landed  estates, — South  Hadley  became  a  dis- 
trict in  1753,  and  Amherst  a  district  in  1759.  Hatfield  ab- 
sorbed the  "  reservation"  in  1733.  Amherst  took  that  portion 
of  her  territory  south  of  the  Bay  road  in  1812,  about  700  or 
800  acres  more  from  the  northeast  part  of  Hadley  in  1814, 
and  later,  a  small  piece  near  the  "  Northampton  road." 

The  peninsula  cut  oflT  by  the  new  channel  of  the  river,  at 
Hockanum,  in  1840,  as  described  in  another  place  in  this  his- 
tory, was  annexed  to  Northampton  in  1850,  and  bears  the 
name  "Ox-Bow." 

No  exact  survey  of  the  present  town  of  Hadley,  which 
would  enable  a  plot  thereof  to  be  made,  has  ever  been  com- 
pleted. The  lines  are,  however,  perambulated,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, at  regular  intervals,  and  trees  and  monuments  upon 


*  This  wa»,  and  rtill  in,  called  the  act  of  incorporation  for  Hadley. 

+  A  part  of  thi^  petition  reaiig :  "  Tlie  common  feeding-place  of  our  working 
'attle,  whereby  we  carry  on  our  hustandry,  is  without  our  town  Ix)UU(is,  and  our 
want  of  hay-^ound  is  such  as  necessitates  us  to  seek  out  some  remote,  boggy 
meadow,  either  to  take  hay  from  or  carry  our  cattle  to,  that  we  may  keep  them 
alire ;  onrinterval  land,  by  reasrjn  of  the  high  situation  of  it,  being  seldom  flooded, 
and  m  not  >;'iutinuing  to  yield  grass  as  in  the  plantations  lower  down  the  river, 
and  as  here  formerly." 

J  riole  Judd'e  HL-t.,  p.  V.)',. 

'i  Snnreyed  by  Jojin  Chandler,  .Jr.,  of  W(x>dstock,  in  October,  1715.  (See  history 
of  ilicnith  Hadley  in  this  volume.) 


the  lines  noted  in  the  official  reports.  In  general,  the  irreg- 
ular line  of  the  mountain  ridge,  upon  the  south,  is  the  limit 
in  that  direction  ;  the  west  bounds  of  Amherst,  as  described 
in  the  history  of  that  town,  the  limit  on  the  east ;  and  the  line 
fixed  by  Mr.  Partridge,  in  1739,  between  Hadley  and  Sunder- 
land, the  limit  northward.  (See  previous  note.)  The  Con- 
necticut is  the  boundary  on  the  west. 

The  first  townsmen — "  to  order  all  public  occasions" — chosen 
by  the  planters  in  November,  1659,  have  already  been  named 
in  the  account  of  the  first  settlement. 

By  the  regulations  passed  in  1662,  each  inhabitant  was  to 
receive  a  notice  before  any  town-meeting,  be  fined  6(/.  if  tardy 
one-half  hour,  or  12(/.  if  tardy  one  hour.  If  a  majority  did 
not  appear,  those  present  might  "  go  away  and  attend  to  their 
own  occasions."  It  was  also  provided  that  "  the  townsmen, 
before  every  town-meeting,  shall  choose  one  of  themselves  to 
be  moderator,  who  shall  have  the  ordering  of  the  meeting,  of 
speech  and  silence  therein."  A  person  departing  without 
leave  of  the  moderator  should  be  fined  ef/.,  and  be  "ac- 
counted as  one  who  gives  an  evil  example  of  disorder  to 
others." 

Townsmen  were  to  be  chosen  yearly,  in  January,  and  have 
power  in  all  matters  except  "admitting  inhabitants,  giving  of 
land,  laying  out  highways,  alienating  fences  and  properties, 
erecting  common  buildings,  as  houses,  mills,  bridges,  etc.,  of 
considerable  value,  levj'ingof  rates,"  etc. 

Offices  were  multiplied  or  diminished  as  occasion  required. 
The  first  townsmen — selectmen — chosen  at  a  regular  town- 
meeting  in  Hadley,  Dec.  14,  1660,  were  Andrew  Bacon,  An- 
drew Warner,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Samuel  Smith,  and  Wil- 
liam Lewis.  Other  officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  Recorder  of  Orders  or  Town  Clerk,  Dec.  17,  1660; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Tilton,  Sept.  4,  1661,  who  was 
made  also  "to  record  lands,"  Feb.  9,  1663,  and  who  served 
more  than  thirty-one  years  ;  Samuel  Barnard,  who  followed 
in  1693,  was  "  Clerk  ;"  Samuel  Smith  and  Peter  Tilto.n,  Meas- 
urers of  land,  1600  ;  Stephen  Terry,  Constable,  March,  1662  ; 
Mr.  William  Westwood  and  Brother  Standley,  Fence-View- 
ers, "to  view  the  meadow  fences,"  April  24,  1661;  Goodman 
Eichard  Montague,  Hayvvard  or  Field-Driver,  May  11,  1661  ; 
Edward  Church  and  Chileab  Smith,  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  west  side,  Surveyors  of  Highways, 
Jan.  27,  1663  ;  John  Barnard,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 1663;  Eichard  Montague,  Grave-Digger,  March,  1663; 
Timothy  Nash,  Samuel  Moody,  Samuel  Church,  Chileab 
Smith,  Tithingmen,  appointed  by  the  Selectmen,  1678; 
Samuel  Partrigg,  Packer  of  Meat  and  Fish,  1679.  Hog- 
reeves,  hog-ringers,  cow-keepers,  shepherds  were  chosen  at 
times  in  the  early  days. 

Eegulations,  passed  in  1693,  provided  that  10  men,  including 
a  majority  of  the  selectmen,  at  any  legally-warned  meeting 
could  proceed  with  the  town  business;  that  fences  should  be 
properly  maintained,  "every  man  to  have  a  stake  12  inches 
high  at  the  end  of  his  fence,  with  the  two  first  letters  of  his 
name  facing  the  way  the  fence  runs;"  imposed  penalties  for 
trespass  by  persons  or  animals  on  a  "  neighbor's  land,"  or  on 
"common  land,"  and  arranged  for  the  "pounding"  of  stray 
farm  stock,  and  for  labor  on  the  highways  and  commons. 

pres?:nt  town  officers. 
William  S.  Sliipman,  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer;  Francis 
Edson,  Charles  Cook,  G.  Myron  Smith,  Selectmen  ;  Enos  E. 
Cook,  Collector ;  John  S.  Bell,  Alphonso  Dickinson,  Eoyal 
M.  Montague,  Assessors  ;  Merritt  S.  Ferguson,  Enos  E.  Cook, 
William  Perkins,  Constables;  Eowland  Ayres,  John  W. 
Lane,  George  Dickinson,  School  Committee;  Ithamar  C. 
Kellogg,  Elector  under  Oliver  Smith's  will. 

FINANCIAL. 

Eeceived  by  town  treasurer,  from  all  sources,  for  year  end- 
ing Feb.  12,  1879,  $22,972.77 ;  disbursed  for  same  period. 
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$21,460.21,  iiicliisivo  of  $2850.88  for  schools,  luul  |212',).r,l 
for  tlio  town  poor.  Total  town  indobtcdiioss,  .'|il03,2!i().71  ;  rc- 
Koiircos,  $12,r)ls.7'>. 

TOWNSMICN    OK   SKI.HCTM  UN.* 
1(')00.— AiidiTw  lim-dii,  Andrew  Wiinicr,  Nutli'l  UicUiiiHuii,  Saniiicl  .Sinit.li,  Wni. 

KiCi'i.—TlimniiH  MpcUiiis,  AVilliaui  Alli«,  Niitli'l  WunI,  Ilii  lianl  (i  Injiiii,  .loliii 

White,  Sr. 

If.o;!.— William  WeKUvu.nl,  Tliunia.s  Mei'luim,  TIkiimiih  WellH,  I'liilip  Sniilli,  .John 
M'liile. 

10G4.— GreRDi-y  Wiiitortiin,  John  Dic'UinKiiii,  .lolin  TInlil.aril,  William  Allin,  Na- 

tliaiiiol  ])icltiiiw>n,  Jr. 
1005.— Jolin  Wliito,  Sr.,  JiiBepli  Kelld^K,  Nalliaiiiel  Standley.Tli.nniW  MeekiuK, 

laiuio  Graves. 

lOOG. — Nattianiel  IJielunKon,  Sr.,  Criiw,  Aaron  Cooko,  Zaeliary  Field,  .Inliii 

Coleman. 

1007. — Tlionias  Coleman,  Stephen  Terry,  Samuel  Porter,  John  Cole,  Samuel 
Wainer. 

1068. — Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  William  I'artrigg,  Andrew  Warner,  Nathaniel 

Dickinson,  Jr.,  Samuel  lielding. 
1009. — William  Lewi.s,  Francis  Barnard,  John  Piekinson,  Thonia.s  Mcekins, 

William  Allis. 

1670.— Henry  Clarke,  John  Russell,  Sr.,  Peter  Tillton,  Isaac  Graves,  Daniel 
White. 

1071.— Philip  Smith,  Aaron  Cooke,  Edward  Church,  John  Crow,  Richard  Mon- 
tague. 

1672.  — Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Porter,  Samuel  Partrigg,  Samuel  Church, 

Samuel  Moody. 

1673.  — Richard  Goodman,  Timothy  Nash,  John  Dickinson,  Francis  Barnard, 

Thomas  Dickinson. 

1674.  — Andrew  Warner,  Peter  Tillton,  Ens.  Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Kellogg, 

Noah  Coleman. 

1075. — Nehemiali  Dickinson,  John  Marsh,  Daniel  Hovey,  Philip  Smith,  Cliileab 
Smith. 

1670. — Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  Ens.  Aaron  Cooke,  John  Hubbard,  Sergt.  John  Dick- 
inson, Francis  Barnard. 

1077.  — Philip  Smith,  Richard  Montague,  Samuel  Porter,  Joseph  Kellogg,  Peter 

Tillton. 

1078.  — Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  Aaron  Cooke,  John  Hubbard,  Samuel  Partrigg, 

Thomas  Dickinson. 

1670. — Lieut.  Philip  Smith,  Peter  Tillton,  Timothy  Nash,  Richard  Montague, 

Ensign  Joseph  Kellogg. 
1080. — Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Nehemiali  Dickinson,  Samuel 

Partrigg,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Sr. 

1681.  — Deacon  Philip  Smith,  Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg,  Ens.  Timothy  Nash,  Chileab 

Smith,  Thomas  Hovey. 

1682.  — Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Samuel  Partrigg,  John  Hubbard,  Peter  Montague, 

Daniel  Marsh. 

1683.  — Deacon  Philip  Smith,  Ensign  Timothy  Nash,  Samuel  Porter,  Francis 

Barnard,  Neheniiah  Dickinson. 

1684.  — Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Samuel  Partrigg,  Jonathan  Marsh,  Thomas  Hovey, 

Nathaniel  W^hite. 

1685.  — Ensign  TimotTiy  Nash,  Chileab  Smith,  Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg,  Nehemiah 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Marsh. 

1686.  — Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Samuel  Partrigg,  Francis  Barnard,  Thomas  Hovey, 

Samuel  Barnard. 

1687.  — Ensign  Timothy  Nash,  Daniel  Marsh,  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  Peter  Mon- 

tague, Peter  Tillton. 

1688.  — Francis  Barnard,  Jonathan   Marah,  Thomas   Hovey,  Samuel  Moody, 

Thomas  Selden. 

1689.  — Ensign  Timothy  Nash,  Samuel  Porter,  Sr.,  Peter  Montague,  Nehemiah 

Dickinson,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Marsh. 

1090.  — Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Thomas  Hovey,  Chileab  Smith,  Nathaniel  White, 

Thomas  Selden. 

1091.  — Nehenuah  Dickinson,  Ens.  Timothy  Nash,  Samuel  Porter,  Jonathan 

Marsh,  Corp.  SaniTiel  Smith. 

1092.  — Capt.  Aaron  Cooke,  Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg,  Samuel  Barnard,  George  Still- 

man,  Daniel  Marsh. 

1093.  — None  recorded. 

1694.  — Nehemiah  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Marsh,  Peter  Montague,  Nathaniel 

White,  Samuel  Smith,  son  of  Chileab. 

1695.  — Lieut.  Timothy  Nash,  Daniel  Marsh,  Thomas  Hovey,  John  Kellogg, 

Samuel  Barnard. 

1090. — George  Stillman,  Ensign  Chileab  Smith,  Nathaniel  White,  Joseph  Smith, 
Daniel  Hubbard. 

1097.  — Jonathan  Marsh,  Samuel  Porter,  Natlianiel  Warner,  John  Montague, 

Timothy  Eastman. 

1098.  — None  recorded. 

1699.  — Thomas  Selding,  Daniel  Marsh,  Sergt.  Samuel  Smith,  John  Kellogg, 

Corp.  Samuel  Smith. 

1700.  — Sanuiel  Porter,  Cornet  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Mareh,  Samuel 

Boltwood,  .John  Nash. 

1701.  — Sanuiel  Marsh,  Deacon  N.  White,  Peter  Montague,  Hezekiah  Porter, 

Samuel  Partrigg. 

*  Usually  called  townsmen  until  1673. 


1702. — Cornet  Ne.hi:nilali  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Marnli,  Thomas  Holding,  John 

Kiuitli,  tailoi',  J{ihij  Sndlh,  orphan. 
170:).— Samuel  Porter,  Hergl.  Dauiid  Marsh,  Corp.  Peter  Montague,  John  Nasli, 

Samuel  Barnard. 

1701. — Coj'iiet  Nidn^mlah  Dirddnson,  Ji>nat!ian  Ma-sh,  Sergt.  Saujuel  Sniith, 

Deacon  Nathani<d  Whites  llezcdtiah  Porter. 
1705.— Thomas Scdding,  Lieut. Tliomas  Hovey, Q.-M.  Pcder  Montague,  John  Smith, 

tailor,  Samuel  (joidce. 
]70(;_Saiiiii(d  Poller,  .lonathan  Marsh,  Daniel  Marsh,  WestworMi  Cook,  Samuel 

llarnard. 

J7o7. — ScrglM,  .losiiph  Smith,  Sannnd  Siiuth,  ami  .John  Nfish,  l>eacon  Nathaniel 
White,  Luke  Smith. 

1708.  — Q.-M.  I'eter  Montague,  Thomas  Selding,  Jrilin  Kelbigg,  Samuel  jiarnanl, 

Moses  Cook. 

1709.  — lonathan  Marsh,  Sergts.  Daniel  Marsh  and  Samuel  Smith,  John  Smith, 

(tridian,  K.\perienee  I'or  ter. 

1710.  — Samuel  Poiter,  Dea<;ons  Nathaniel  Wliite  and  John  Smith,  Samuel  Par- 

trigg, Sergt.  Joseph  Smith. 

1711.  — Lieut.  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  I'etcr  Montague,  Daniel  Marsh,  Sergt.  Samuel 

Smith,  Samuel  Barnard. 

1712.  — Samuel  Porter,  Jonathan  Marsh,  Lieut.  Thomas  Hovey,  Deacon  John 

Smith,  Experience  Porter. 

1713.  — Samuel  Porter,  Luke  Sniith,  Sergt.  Samuel  Smith,  Westsvood  Cook,  Sergt . 

J)aniel  Marsh. 

1714.  — Jonatlian  Marsh,  Deacon  John  Smith,  Sergt.  John  Nash,  E.Kperience 

Porter,  Lieut.  Nehemiah  Dickinson. 

1715.  — Daniel  Marsh,  Sergt.  Samuel  Smith,  Peter  Montague,  Deacon  Nathaniel 

White,  John  Smith,  orpiian. 

1716.  — No  record,  a  leaf  being  gone. 

1717.  — Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Lieut.  Westwood  Cook,  Experience  Porter,  John 

Smitli,  son  uf  Chileab,  Luke  Smith. 

1718.  — Peter  Montague,  .Tohn  Nash,  Deacon  John  Smith,  Sergts.  Samuel  Smith 

and  John  Marsli. 

1719.  — Samuel  Porter,  Experience  Porter,  William  Dickinson,  Samuel  Partrigg, 

Samuel  Barnard. 

1720.  — Deacon  John  Smith,  .John  Smith,  orphan,  John  Nash,  Sergts.  Samuel 

Smith  and  Samuel  Moody. 

1721.  — Samuel  Porter,  Luke  Sniith,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Experience  Porter,  Lieut. 

Samuel  Cook. 

1722.  — Sergts.  John  Nash  and  Samuel  Smith,  Lieut.  John  Smith,  Samuel  Bar- 

nard, Moses  Cook. 

1723.  — Deacon  John  Smith,  Experience  Porter,  Luke  Smith,  John  Smith,  orphan, 

Sergt.  William  Dickin.son. 

1724.  — John  Nash,  Moses  Cook,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Dr.  John  Barnard,  Sergt. 

John  Marsh. 

1725.  — Deacon  John  Smith,  Eleazar  Porter,  Samuel  Partridge,  Samuel  Moody, 

Sergt.  William  Dickinson. 

1726.  — John  Niish,  Luke  Smith,  Sergt.  Samuel  Dickinson,  Ens.  Moses  Cook, 

Samuel  Porter. 

1727.  — Eleazar  Porter,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Samuel  Moody,  Sergt.  William  Dick- 

inson, Joseph  Eastman. 

1728.  — John  Nash,  Lieut.  Samuel  Cook,  Samuel  Porter,  Luke  Smith,  Sergt. 

Chileab  Sniith. 

1729.  — Eleazar  Porter,  Lieuts.  John  Smith  and  Moses  Cook,  Ens.  William  Dick- 

inson, .Job  Marsh. 

1730.  — John  Nash,  Capt.  Luke  Smith,  Lieut.  Samuel  Cook,  Deacon  Samuel  Dick- 

inson, Joseph  Eastman. 

1731.  — Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Lieuts.  John  Smith  and  Moses  Cook,  Ens.  William 

Dickinson,  Ichabod  Smith. 

1732.  — Lieut.  Westwood  Cook,  Thomas  Goodman,  Samuel  Moody,  Joseph  East- 

man, Samuel  Barnard. 

1733.  — Eleazar  Poi  ter,  Esq.,  Capt.  Luke  Smith,  Lieuts.  John  Nash  and  Samuel 

Cook,  Deacon  Samuel  Dickinson. 

1734.  — Lieuts.  Moses  Cook  and  John  Smith,  Deacon  .Joseph  Eastman,  Samuel 

Moody. 

1735.  — Samuel  Porter,  Eleazar  Porter,  Ebenezer  Mai^sh,  Joseph  Smith,  Nathaniel 

Kellogg,  Jr. 

1736.  — Moses  Cook,  Ens.  William  Dickinson,  Deacons  Samuel  Dickinson  and 

Joseph  Eastman,  Cliileab  Sniith,  Ebenezer  Moody,  Samuel  Boltwood. 

1737.  — Samuel  Porter,  Eleazar  Porter,  Joseph  Sniith,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Noah 

Cook. 

1738.  — Jjieut.  Moses  Cook,  Ens.  William  Dickinson,  Deacons  Joseph  Eastman 

and  John  Smith,  Chileab  Smitli,  John  Nash,  Jr.,  Job  Marsh. 

1739.  — Col.  Porter,  Samuel  Cook,  Dr.  Crouch,  Deacon  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Kel- 

logg, Jr.,  Ephraim  Nash,  Jonathan  Smith. 

1740.  — Capt.  Moses  Cook,  Lieut.  Dickinson,  Ichabod  Smith,  Nathaniel  White, 

Pelatiah  Sniith,  Samuel  Porter,  Deacon  J.  Eastman. 

1741.  — Col.  Porter,  Ctipt.  Luke  Smith,  Deacon  Samuel  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Chileab 

Sniith,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Samuel  Smith,  John  Nash. 

1742.  — Capt.  Moses  Cook,  Lieut.  Dickinson,  Samuel  Poiter,  Ichabod  Sniith,  Ben- 

jamin Church,  M'illiam  Montague,  Ebenezer  Kellogg. 

1743.  — C'ol.  E.  Poi  ter,  Deacon  Eastman,  Richard  Cliurch,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Ijieut. 

Chileab  Smith,  Edmund  Hubbard,  James  Kellogg. 

1744.  — ('apt.  Mcses  Cook,  Deacon  Ichabod  Smith,  Samuel  Porter,  Nathanitd 

Kellogg,  Jonathan  Sniith,  Deacon  Eleazar  Mattoon,  Sergt.  John  Sniith. 

1745.  — Col.  Porter,  Chileab  Smith,  Joseph  Eastman,  Edmund  Hubbard,  James 

Kellogg,  Luke  Montague,  Deacon  Ebenezer  Eastniiui. 
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1T4<3. — Capt.  Sloses  CVnik,  Deacons  Iclialxxl  Smith  and  John  Nash,  Samnel  Porter, 
Xoali  Cook,  Lieut.  Chileab  Smith,  Siunuel  Moody. 

1T4T. — ^Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Peacou  .Toseph  Eastm.an,  .Tiimes  Kellogg,  Edmnnd 
Hubbard,  Pavid  Smith.  Ohileab  Smith,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Smith. 

ITiS. — Capt,  3Ii>ses  Cook,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Deacons  John  Nash  and 
Enos  Nash,  VTilliivni  Smith,  John  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Smith,  Jr. 

174?. — ^Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Smith,  Joseph  White,  James  Kel- 
logg, Edmund  Hubbard.  Da-rid  Smith,  Deacon  Nathaniel  Montague. 

1750.  — Capt.  Moses  Cook,  Lieuts.  Nathaniel  Kellogg  and  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  Jon- 

athan Smith  (3d),  WilUam  White,  Hezekiah  Smith,  Deacon  Enos  Nash. 

1751.  — Deacon  John  Smith,  Ens.  William  Montague,  Samuel  Smith,  Thonuis 

G\H>dman,  Solomon  Boltwood. 

1752.  — Ele;izar  Porter,  Esq.,  David  Smith,  John  Smith,  Jr.,  .Tohn  Nash.  Ebenezer 

Kellogg,  Edmund  Hubbard,  Daniel  Nash,  Moses  Porter,  Enos  Na.sh. 

1753.  — Jonathan  Smith  {id),  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Moses  Marsh,  John  Dickinson, 

Jr.,  Thomas  Goodman,  Samuel  Smith,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Samnel 
Marsh, 

1754.  — Hon.  Eieazar  Porter,  John  Nash,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  Enos  Nash,  Samuel 

Smith. 

1755.  — Capt.  Jonathan  Smith,  Jonathan  Smith  (2d),  James  Kellogg,  Josiah 

Chauncer,  Joseph  Hubkird. 

175G. — Capt.  John  Lrnian,  David  Smith,  Enos  Nash,  Eleazer  Porter,  Jr.,  Jona- 
than Cooke,  John  Dickinson,  Joseph  Eastman,  Jr. 

1757. — Jonathan  Smith,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Joseph  Hubbard,  Charles  Phelps, 
Jonathan  Dickinson.  Josiah  Chauncey,  Jonathan  Moody. 

175S. — David  Smith,  Eleazar  Porter,  Giles  C.  Kellogg,  Joseph  Eastman,  Jr.,  Peter 
Smith,  Capt.  Moses  Marsh.  Edmund  Hubbard. 

1759.  — Nathaniel  Kellogg.  Enos  Nash,  Jonathan  Smith,  Samuel  Gaylord,  Jona- 

than Cook. 

1760.  — ^David  Smith,  Capt.  Moses  Marsh,  Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Warner, 

John  Eastman. 

176L— Enos  Nash^  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Edmund  Hubbai'd,  Noah  Smith,  Samuel 
Gaylord. 

1762. — Jonathan  Smith,  Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Capt.  Moses  Marsh,  Capt.  John 
L^•man.  Noah  Cook. 

176.3. — Giles  C.  Kellogg,  Enos  Nash,  John  Eastman,  Jonathan  Warner,  David 
Smith, 

1761.  — Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Smith,  Capt.  Moses  Mai-sh,  Jonathan  Cook, 

Oliver  Warner. 

1765.  — Deacons  Enos  Nash  and  Darid  Smith,  Edmund  Hubbard,  John  Eastman, 

Jonathan  Warner. 

1766.  — Jonathan  Smith,  Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Oliver  Warner,  Nehemiah  Gaylord, 

Capt  Moses  ilarsh.  ' 

1767.  — Enos  Nash,  Samuel  Gaylord,  John  Eastman,  Oliver  Smith,  John  Kellogg. 

1768.  — Jonathan  Smith,  Eleazer  Porter,  Esq.,  Noah  Cooke,  Nehemiah  Gaylord, 

Elisha  Porter. 

1709. — David  Smith,  Jonathan  Cooke,  Oliver  Warner,  Josiah  Peirce,  Phinehag 
Lyman. 

1770.  — Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  John  Eastman,  Elisha  Porter,  Edmund  Hubbard, 

Capt.  Moses  Marsh. 

1771.  — Jonathan  Cooke,  Jonathan  M'arner,  Nehemiah  Gaylord,  Jonathan  Smith, 

Benjamin  Colt. 

1772.  — Elisha  Porter,  Esq.,  John  Eastman,  Warham  Smith,  Oliver  Warner,  Oliver 

Smith. 

1773.  — Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Warner,  John  C.  Williams,  Capt.  Moses 

3Iarsh,  Jonathan  Cooke. 

1774.  — Oliver  Smith,  Charles  Phelps,  Phinehas  Lyman,  Warham  Smith,  Eliakim 

Smith. 

1775.  — John  Eastman,  Nehemiah  Gaylord,  Stephen  Goodman,  Moses  Kellogg, 

Oliver  .Smith. 

1770. — Maj.  Eleazar  Porter,  Caleb  Lyman,  Capt.  Moses  Marsh,  Josiah  Peirce, 
John  C.  Williams. 

1777. — Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Capt.  Oliver  Smith,  Lieut.  Moses  Kellogg,  Caleb  Ly- 
man, Nehemiah  Gaylord. 
177*. — C7iarles  Phelps,  Phinehas  Lyman,  Enos  Smith,  Enos  Nash,  John  Cooke. 
1779. — Capt.  Oliver  Smith,  Lieut.  Daniel  Wliite,  Thomas  Smith,  Pliinehas  Lyman, 
Ebenezer  5Iarsh. 

17*0.— C.J.  Elisha  Porter,  John  C.  AVilliams,  Esq.,  Ens.  Edmund  Hubbard, 
Warham  Smith,  Daniel  White. 

1781.  — ^Enos  Nash,  Stephen  Goodman,  Enos  Smith,  Noah  Smith,  Nathl.  Mon- 

tague. 

1782.  — ^Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Charles  Phelps,  Oliver  Smith,  Caleb  Lyman,  Edmund 

Hubbard. 

1783.  — Charles  Phelps,  Timothy  Eastman,  Warham  Smith,  Samuel  Gaylord,  Jr., 

Capt.  D.  White. 

17&4. — Natlianiel  White,  Azariah  DickiiLson,  Lemuel  Warner,  Stephen  Gfjodnian, 
Lieut.  Enfjs  Smith. 

1785.  — Warham  Smith,  Samuel  Gaylord,  Seth  Smith,  Daniel  Wliite,  Enos  Nash. 

1786.  — ^^Varham  Smith,  Enos  Nasli,  Caleb  Lyman,  Daniel  White,  Stephen  Good- 

man. 

1787.  — John  Cook,  Warham  Smith,  Lieuts.  Enos  Nash  and  Enos  Smith,  Elislia 

I>ickiri,sr>n. 

1788.  — Ens.  E'Jmiind  Hubljard,  Capt.  Charles  Phelps,  Lieuts.  Enos  Smith  and 

EftfjS  Nash,  Ens.  John  Slontague. 

1789.  — Capt.  Cliarles  Phelps,  Lieuts.  En<js  Nash,  Enos  Smitli,  and  ElLsha  Dickin- 

son, Samuel  Gaylord. 

1790.  — Capts.  Cliarles  Phelps  and  Elislia  Dickinson,  Ens.  Caleb  Lyman,  Seth 

Smith,  Maj.  John  Smith. 
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1791.  — Oliver  Smith,  Warham  Smith,  Charles  Plielps,  Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  Wil- 

lard  Smith. 

1792.  — Warham  Smith,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Enos  Nash,  Seth  Smith,  Eleazar  Por- 

ter, Jr. 

1793.  — Charles  Phelps,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Enos  Nash,  John  Smith  (3d),  Chileab 

Smith. 

1701. — Enos  Nash,  Enos  Smith,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Samuel  Porter,  Daniel  White. 
1795. — Elislia  Dickinson,  Warham  Smith,  Charles  Phelps,  Enos  Smith,  Eleazar 
Porter,  .Jr. 

1791-!.— Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Eleazar  Porter,  Jr.,  Seth  Smith, 
Samuel  Porter. 

1797.  — Enos  Smith,  Seth  Smith,  Samuel  Porter,  Eleazar  Portei-,  Ji-.,  William 

Dickinson. 

1798.  — Cliarles  Phelps,  Esq.,  Col.  Samuel  Porter,  Capt.  Elisha  Dickinson,  Lieut. 

Enos  Smith,  Elihu  Smith  (2a). 

1799.  — Capt.  Daniel  White,  Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Maj.  Eleazer  Porter,  William 

Dickinson,  Col.  Samuel  Porter. 

1800.  — Capt.  Elisha  Dickinson,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  Col.  Samuel  Porter,  Lieut. 

Enos  Smith,  Ensign  Caleb  Smith, 

1801.  — Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Col.  Samuel  Porter,  Maj.  Eleazer  Porter,  Capt.  Elisha 

Dickinson,  David  Stockbridge. 

1802.  — Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Deacon  Seth  Smith,  Capt.  Elisha  Dickinson,  Col. 

Samuel  Porter,  David  Stockbridge. 

1803.  — Enos  Smith,  Samuel  Porter,  Elisha  Dickinson,  David  Stockbridge,  John 

Hopkins. 

1804.  — Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Col.  Samuel  Porter,  Charles  Plielps,  Esq.,  Lieut. 

Windsor  Smith,  Timothy  Hopliins. 

1805.  — Samuel  Porter,  Charles  Phelps,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Windsor  Smith,  Wil- 

liam Dickinson  (2d). 
180G. — Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  Samuel  Porter,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Windsor 
Smith,  Oliver  Smith,  Jr. 

1807.  — Capt.  Elisha  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  Lieut. 

Windsor  Smith,  Samuel  Porter,  Esq. 

1808.  — Capt.  Elisha  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Charles  Phelps,  Samuel  Por- 

ter, Esq.,  Capt.  Caleb  Smith. 

1809.  — Charles  Phelps,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Enos  Smith,  Windsor  Smith,  Stephen 

Johnson. 

1810.  — Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  Enos  Smith,  Elislia  Dickinson,  Windsor  Smith, 

Samuel  Porter,  Esq. 

1811.  — Deacon  William  Dickinson,  Timothy  Hopkins,  Stephen  .Johnson,  Capt. 

Caleb  Smith,  Giles  C.  Kellogg. 

1812.  — Deacon  Will  iam  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  Samuel  Porter,  Esq., 

Charles  Plielps,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Windsor  Smith. 

1813.  — Deacon  William  Dickinson,  Samuel  Porte.r,  Esq.,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq., 

Jacob  Smith,  Windsor  Smith. 

1814.  — Deacon  William  Dickinson,  John  Hodge,  Capt.  Eli  Smith. 

1815.  — Samuel  Porter,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Sylvester  Goodman,  Chester  Hawley. 

18ie. — Gen.  Samuel  Porter,  Deacon  William  Dickinson,  Moses  Porter,  Esq.,  John 
Hodge,  Lieut.  Sylvester  Goodman. 

1817.  — Dr.  Reuben  Bell,  Ens.  William  Smith,  Capt.  Ephrainr  Smith. 

1818.  — Dr.  Reuben  Bell,  Lieut.  William  Smith,  Capt.  Ephraim  Smith. 

1819.  — Hon.  Samuel  Portei-,  Capt.  Ephraim  Smith,  Lieut.  Sylvester  Smith. 

1820.  — Hon.  Samuel  Porter,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Capt.  Eli  Smith. 

1821.  — Hon.  Samuel  Porter,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Capt.  Eli  Smith. 

1822.  — Charles  P.  Phelps,  Col.  Sylvester  Goodman,  Moses  Porter. 

1823.  — Charles  P.  Phelps,  Deacon  Wm.  Dickinson,  Capt.  Eli  Smith. 

1824.  — William  Dickinson,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Capt.  Eli  Dickinson. 

1825.  — Charles  P.  Phelps,  Samuel  Porter,  Capt.  Amos  Pasco. 
1826-27. — William  Dickinson,  .Joseph  Marsh,  Moses  Porter. 

1828.  — John  Hibbard,  Zadock  Lyman,  Sylvanus  Dickinson. 

1829.  — Ephraim  Smith,  Zadock  Lyman,  John  Hibbard. 

1830.  — Hon.  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Amos  Pasco,  Dr.  Reuben  Bell. 
1831-32. — Hon.  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Simeon  Dickinson,  Oliver  Bonney. 
1833-34.— Jason  Stockbridge,  Col.  Ephraim  Smith,  John  Sliipmau. 

1835.  — Simeon  Dickinson,  Cotton  Smith,  Elijah  Smitli. 

1836.  — Walter  Newton,  Simeon  Dickinson,  Joseph  Smith. 

1837.  — Simeon  Dickinson,  E.  W.  Skerry,  William  Smith. 
1S38.— Sylvester  Smith,  Levi  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Cotton  Smith. 

1839.  — John  Shipman,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  William  Smith,  Esq. 

1840.  — Simeon  Dickinson,  Hiram  Thayer,  Erastus  Smith,  Jr. 

1841.  — Sereno  Smith,  Hiram  Tliayer,  Nathan  Clark. 

1842.  — Sereno  Smitli,  Nathan  Clark,  Parsons  West. 
1843-44. — Hiram  Thayer,  Zenas  Cook,  Horace  Smith. 

1845-46. — Leicester  W.  Porter,  William  S.  Shipman,  Calvin  Russell. 

1847.  — Caleb  D.  Dickinson,  Wy man  Smith,  Joseph  Smith,  Esq. 

1848.  — Oliver  Bonney,  John  A.  Morton,  Isaac  Hawley. 
1849-50.— William  S.  Shipman,  Alfred  H.  Cook,  Tliaddeus  Smith. 
1851-52. — Lorenzo  W.  Granger,  Rodney  Smith,  Martin  F.  Cook. 
1853. — Charles  P.  Hitchcock,  Linus  Green,  Perez  S.  Williams. 
18.54. — Charles  P.  Hitchcock,  Linus  Green,  Levi  Stockbridge. 
1855.— H.  C.  Hurd,  Jolui  S.  Bell,  Perez  S.  Williams. 

1850.— John  S.  Bell,  H.  C.  Hurd,  Jeriah  S.  Smith. 

1857.  — William  P.  Dickinson,  Jeriah  S.  Smith,  David  S.  Cowles. 

1858.  — William  P.  Dickinson,  David  S.  Cowles,  Enos  E.  Cook. 

1859.  — Thaddeus  Smitli,  Samuel  Bell,  George  Shipman. 

1860.  — E.  M.  Montague,  Samuel  Bell,  George  Shipman. 
1801. — E.  M.  Montague,  Enos  E.  Cook,  Thomas  Reynolds. 
1862-63.— John  S.  Bell,  Lorenzo  N.  Granger,  Jeriah  S.  Smith. 
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IRM.— KiiiiiciH  KilMdii,  Ldipiizo  N.  fini)i(?or,  IIoiiicc  Oook. 
Iscri-Cill-  KiniiriH  lOilHoti,  lliiriccp  (lixili,  (iccpiK"  Sniitli. 
I87l).-,l(iliii  S.  Hell,  111. nu  ll  <!iiii|i,  lliniili..  C.  Ilunl. 

l«71-7:).— .Icilui  S.  Jlllll,  .lllNlJll  W.  Nowli.ii,  llul;,li,. 

ln7'l.— FnuioiB  JCdHoii,  Ihiriicii  (Jiiok,  lliuiiliu  lliinl. 
1875. — KninciH  ICiIhdii,  ll(inicc  Cimk,  II.  (1.  lliiHHull. 
18711.— FranciH  JOilwiii,  (ii'()r)j;ii  1!.  Siiiitli,  II.  0.  KiiHsoll. 
1877.— l''niiici»  Kdmiii,  Ilmalio  C.  Ilui'cl,  (lliiiiloH  (liiok. 
Ih78.— Fi-aricis  Kilsdii,  Siiiiiiuil  Ii'..(,'ipiiloy,  Oliarliw  ('iii)k. 
187'.).— Friiiic'iH  Kilwiii,  CliarlcH  Vmtk,  0.  Myruii  Siiiilli. 

KKCOKDHUS   OK  TOWN  CLKIIKS. 

IDlKMil,  Natliiiiiiol  DickiiiHon  ;  1001-93,  I'etoi'  Tiltoii ;  lU!Ki-1727,  Saniuol  Bar- 
iiai-il;  1727-47,  Jul)  Mai-nil ;  1717-81,  .Jofiah  Peircc ;  I781-;ill,  Ifllcaziir  J'oi  tiT; 
17'.I0-1I(;,  Knos  Nash;  17'J0-07,  IClislia  Hubbard;  17117-18(12,  .lobii  IIuiikiiiH; 
1802-3,  William  I'oi-tur;  1803-0,  Sotli  Herbert  liugers;  1800-34,  Giles  Crouch 
Kelln{;g;  1834-41,  Dudley  Smith  ;  1.S41-54,  Oilaiido  Smith  ;*  18,'i4-7U,  William  S. 
Shiinnau. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

COUNCILOKS. 

17.57-58,  Elcazar  Porter ;  1821-23,  Samuel  Porter. 

STATE  SENATORS. 

1817,  Samuel  Poiter;  182G-27,  Charles  Porter  Phelp.s;  1853-54,  .Tosciili  Suiith. 

DEPUTIES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES. f 

1001,  Samuel  Smith;  1002,  William  Lewis;  1003,  Samuel  Smith,  William 
Lewis;  1004,  Samuel  Siuitb,  John  White;  1005,  Samuel  Smith,  Peter  Tillton; 
1000,  Peter  Tilltou;  1007,  Samuel  Smith;  1008,  Samuel  Smith,  Peter  Tillton; 
1000,  William  llolton,  John  White;  1070,  Henry  Bridgham,  Peter  Tillton;  1071, 
Sanmel  Smith,  Peter  Tillton;  1072,  Henry  Phillips,  Peter  Tillton;  May,  1073, 
Samuel  Smith,  Peter  Tillton ;  September,  1073,  Peter  Tillton,  Henry  Phillips ; 
1074,  Peter  Tillton  ;  1075,  John  Richards,  Peter  Tillton ;  1070,  Peter  Tillton  ;  1077, 
Philip  Smith,  Peter  Tilltou  ;  1078-79,  Peter  Tillton  ;  1080-84,  Philip  Smith  ;  1085, 
Samuel  Partrigg;  1080,  Samuel  Partrigg,  Thomas  West;  1750-57,  Josiah  Pierce; 
1758,  Eleazar  Porter;  1759,  Moses  Marsh  ;  1700,  Josiah  Chauncey,J:  of  Amherst; 
1701,  Eleazar  Porter ;  1702,  Josiah  Cliauncey ;  1703,  Eleazar  Porter ;  1704-05, 
Daniel  Nash,  of  South  Hadley ;  1700,  Enos  Nash ;  1707,  Simeon  Strong,  of  Am- 
herst; 1768,  Enos  Nash  ;  1709,  Simeon  Strong,  Elisha  Poiter  ;  1770,  Elisha  Porter; 
1771,  Josiah  Pierce  ;  1772,  Josiah  Pierce,  Eleazer  Porter ;  1773,  Jo.siah  Pierce ; 
1774,  Josiah  Pierce,  delegate  to  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord ;  1775,  January, 
Josiah  Pierce,  delegate  to  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge  ;  1770,  John  Chester 
Williams ;  177T,  May  2Stli,  Elisha  Porter,  Jonathan  Smith  ;  1778,  Elisha  Poiter, 
Jonathan  Smith  ;  1779,  Phinehas  Lyman  ;  1780,  Jonathan  Smith ;  1781,  Phinehas 
Lyman;  1782-88,  Oliver  Smith;  1789-90,  none ;  1791-93,  Charles  Phelps;  1794, 
Jonathan  Porter;  1795-96,  Charles  Phelps;  1797,  Jonathan  E.Porter;  1798-99, 
Charles  Phelps ;  1800-0,  Samuel  Porter ;  1807-8,  Charles  Phelps ;  1809-10,  Giles  C. 
Kellogg ;  1811-13,  Samuel  Porter ;  1814,  Giles  C.  Kellogg ;  1815-16,  Samuel  Porter ; 
1817,  Giles  C.  Kellogg ;  1818-19,  Samuel  Porter ;  1820,  Charles  P.  Phelps  ;  1820, 
Samuel  Porter,  Moses  Porter,  Esq.,  members  of  Constitutional  Convention ;  1821-22, 
Charles  P.  Phelps ;  1823,  Moses  Porter ;  1824,  Charles  P.  Phelps ;  1825,  none ;  1820, 
Moses  Porter;  1827,  Giles  C.  Kellogg;  1828,  Nathaniel  Cooledge,  Jr. ;  1829,  Giles 
C.  Kellogg,  Charles  P.  Phelps;  1830-31,  Moses  Porter;  1832,  Charles  P.  Phelps; 
1833,  Oliver  Bonney,  Simeon  Dickinson ;  1834,  Oliver  Boniiey,  Ephraim  Smith  ; 
1835-36,  William  Smith,  Jason  Stockbridge;  1837,  Walter  Newton,  Parsons 
West;  1838,  Charles  P.  Phelps;  1839,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  William  Smith;  1840, 
Charles  P.  Phelps,  John  Sliipman  ;  1841,  Charles  P.  Phelps ;  1842,  Joseph  Smith 
(2d) ;  1843-44,  Samuel  Nash  ;  1845-40,  John  A.  Morton ;  1847-49,  Giles  C.  Kel- 
logg ;  1850-51,  Dudley  Smith  ;  1852,  Lorenzo  N.  Granger ;  1853,  Giles  C.  Kellogg, 
also  member  of  Constitutional  Convention ;  1854,  John  Smith  Bell ;  1855,  Levi 
Stockbridge ;  1856,  Perez  S.  Williams ;  1857,  Theodore  Clark  ;  1858,§  Leicester  W. 
Porter ;  1859,  Peregrine  Waters,  South  Hadley ;  1860,  Tliaddeus  Smith ;  1801, 
Thomas  M.  Nash,  South  Hadley ;  1802,  Horace  Cook ;  1803,  Stephen  C.  Weld, 
South  Hadley  ;  1804,  Horace  S.  Dickinson  ;  1865,  Eliot  Montague,  South  Hadley  ; 
1866,  Andrew  T.  Judd,  South  Hadley ;  1867,  Levi  Stockbridge ;  1868,  Henry  S. 
Porter,  Hatfield;  1809,  Steplien  M.  Crosby,  Williamsburg;  1870,  Francis  Edsoii ; 
1871,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Hatfield ;  1872,  Francis  M.  Carter,  Williamsburg ;  1873, 
Franklin  Bonney;  1874,  Samuel  P.  Billings,  Hatfield;  1875,  Henry  L.  James, 
Williamsburg;  1876,  Horace  Cook,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Hatfield;  1877,  Aaron  K. 
Morse,  Williamsburg ;  Daniel  W.  Wells,  Hatfield ;  1878,  George  C.  Smith,  Joseph 
Billings ;  1879,  Boyal  M.  Montague,  George  M.  Smith. 

VILLAGES. 

The  town  of  Hadley  contains  two  villages,  both  unincorpo- 
rated. 

*  Simeon  Dickenson,  elected  in  1841,  did  not  servo. 

t  This  list,  down  to  1803,  is  from  the  "History  of  Hadley,"  by  Sylvester  Judd, 
■who  has  this  note:  "The  town  records,  prior  to  1800,  seldom  giving  the  name  of 
the  Deputy  or  Representative,  this  imperfect  record,  obtained  from  the  State 
records  at  Boston,  is  inserted." 

t  From  1759,  when  Amherst  becalhe  a  district,  up  to  1774,  tho  towns  of  Hadley, 
South  Hadley,  Amherst,  and  Granby  united  in  tho  choic^e  of  representatives. 

g  From  1858  until  1865,  Hadley  and  South  Hadley  fornieil  tho  4tli  Representa- 
tive District;  Hadley,  Hatfield,  ami  Williamsburg,  until  1X75,  the  3d  District; 
and  the  same,  with  Westliam|iton,  until  the  present  time  (1879),  the  5th  District. 


HADLEY, 

tliii  liir>;-cst,  8(!tlli;d  in  Kir)'.),  is  Hituatcd  ciiiclly  upon  tlic  nec^k 
1)1'  I  lie  l.'u-f.;'!!  pcniii.sula  which  projcct.-i  westward — witliin  a  large 
Iii'ikI  oI'  tiie  (Jonnocticut  Jiiver — from  tho  wcsttirn  border  of 
I  111'  (iiwii,  and  is  somewhat  soiil  li  of  iJn'  Iowii'k  central  line  of 
lalitiide.  it  contains  upward  ol'  one  liiindred  and  fifty  dwel- 
lings, IX  post-office,  town-hall,  two  church  edifices,  and  a  high- 
school  building,  besides  four  others  for  the  minor  schools  ;  also 
n  gi'ist-  and  saw-mill.  The  ancient  cemetery  lies  immediately 
west  of  tho  villiige. 

"West"  and  Middli;  iStrcets,  running  nui-lh  and  soiilli,  coii- 
tain  the  major  portion  of  the  dwellings,  and  arc  bordei'cd  with 
elms  and  maples  of  magniiicent  growth  and  graceful  propor- 
tions, some  of  which  have  braved  a  century's  storms.  "West 
iStreet,  with  its  generous  breadth  of  near  three  hundred  feet, 
its  marginal  elms  and  intervening  meadow,  fronted  sparsely  by 
dwellings,  some  quaint  and  olden,  its  charming  vista  south- 
ward, enriched,  though  interrupted,  by  stately  Holyoke,  ha.'? 
not  a  peer  in  all  New  England. 

Russell  Street,  lying  east  and  west, — the  old  "middle  high- 
way to  the  woods," — is  handsomely  lined  with  forest-trees, 
chiefly  maples. 

NORTH  HADLEY 

is  a  small  village  on  Mill  Eiver,  between  two  and  three  miles 
north  of  Hadley,  and  near  the  Connecticut.  It  contains  from 
sixty  to  eighty  dwellings,  a  post-office,  a  public  hall,  connected 
with  a  grammar-school  building,  one  meeting-house,  a  grist- 
and  plaster-mill,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  few  other  manufactu- 
ring establishments.  The  village  has  also  a  small  park  and 
a  cemetery. 

Five  other  thickly-settled  neighborhoods  are  called,  respec- 
tively, Eussellville,  Plainville,  Fort  Eiver,  Hart's  Brook,  and 
Hockanum. 

HOCKANUM. 

A  settlement  was  made  at  Hockanum,  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Hadley,  between  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  Connec- 
ticut, by  Capt.  John  Lyman  and  his  son  Zadok,  near  the  year 
1744.  They  were  from  Northampton.  There  came,  later, 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  son-in-law  of  Capt.  Lyman,  Stephen 
Pomeroy,  Gideon  Lyman  and  his  sons,  Gideon,  Jr.,  and  Elijah, 
Caleb  Lyman,  youngest  son  of  John,  Israel  Lyman,  oldest 
son  of  Zadok,  and  Ethan  Pomeroy,  son  of  Ebenezer. 

A  small  island  in  the  river,  below  the  meadow  at  Hockanum, 
was  sold  by  Elias  Lyman,  of  Northampton,  to  Zadok  Lyman, 
in  1750,  and  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

Zadok  Lyman  opened  a  hotel  in  the  settlement  in  1740. 

EDUCATIO:^AL. 

HOPKINS  SCHOOL. 

A  benevolent  merchant-prince  of  London,  Edward  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  became  Governor 
of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  March,  1657.  By  his  will,  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  four  trustees,  who  were  to 
dispose  of  the  same,  "to  give  some  encouragement  in  those 
foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  of  hopeful  youths  in  a 
way  of  learning,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for 
the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times." 

The  surviving  trustees,  Eev.  John  Davenport,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  of  Hadley,  made  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  thus  created,  in  1664,  the  town  of  Hadley 
eventually  receiving  £308  out  of  a  total  of  £1220. 

As  an  addition  to  the  fund,  tho  town  of  Hadley  made  tho 
following  gi'ant  of  land,  Jan.  14,  1007  : 

"  The  town  have  granted  to  and  for  tho  use  of  a  Grammar  School,  in  this  town 
of  Hiulley,  and  to  bo  and  remain  poi'petually  to  and  for  tho  use  of  the  said 
school,  the  two  little  meadows  ne.\t  beyond  tlio  brook,  commonly  called  the  Jlill 
brook,  and  a.s  much  upland  to  be  laid  to  tho  same  us  the  committee,  chosen  by 
tho  town,  shall  in  their  discrotiou  seo  moot  and  needful ;  provided,  withal,  tliat 
it  bo  left  to  tho  judgment  of  said  commiltee  that  so  much  of  the  second  meadow 
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shall  be  excepted  from  the  said  grant  as  that  thei'e  may  he  a  feasible  and  conve- 
nient passage  for  cattle  to  their  feed."  * 

This  grant, -whicli  included  the  old  Indian  reservation,  with 
it*  fort  and  burving-ground,  was  estimated  to  contain,  in  all, 
about  sixty  acres.  By  the  subsequent  action  of  the  river,  the 
area  has  been  more  than  doubled.  These  lands  are  still  called 
the  "  School  ^le^dows.  ■  ■ 

According  to  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  town  ap- 
pointed two  persons,  who,  with  three  others  appointed  by  Mr. 
Goodwin,  were  made  (with  himself  as  a  life-member)  a  gov- 
erning board,  with  full  power  to  manage  and  control  the 
school  fund  and  estate  then  possessed,  and  any  other  funds 
which  should  afterward  be  given  to  the  town  for  the  "  promo- 
tion of  literature  and  learning, ' '  This  board  was  empowered 
to  fill  vacancies  within  itself,  provided  those  appointed  should 
be  "known,  discreet,  pious,  faithful  persons."  The  persons 
chosen  by  Mr.  Goodwin  were  Mr.  John  Eussell,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Aaron  Cooke  ;  by  the  town,  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  Sr.,  and  Peter  Tilton. 

The  trustees  consenting,  Mr.  Goodwin  built,  Avith  means 
from  the  Hopkins  gift,  a  grist-mill  upon  Mill  Kiver, — the  first 
grist-mill  within  the  town.  The  mill,  it  was  thought,  would 
yield  a  good  income  for  the  school.  It  was  garrisoned  during 
the  Indian  war,  and  escaped  injury  until  September,  1667, 
when  it  was  burned  by  the  savages.  The  trustees  declined  to 
rebuild,  and  sold  the  school's  interest  to  the  town  for  £10, 
3Ir.  Eussell  dissenting.  The  sale  was  decided  by  the  court, 
in  1680,  to  be  illegal ;  and  after  much  parleying,  Mr.  Bolt- 
wood,  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  old  mill-site  and 
made  improvements,  was  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment,  on 
the  part  of  the  school  committee,  of  £138  "  in  grain  and  pork." 
The  trustees  regained  possession,  Nov.  1,  1683  ;  but  the  town 
had  not  passed  the  title,  and  yet  claimed  a  part  of  the  land  and 
water-j>ower.  The  matter  was  referred  to  John  Pynchon  and 
John  AUis,  who  decided  adverse  to  the  school  in  March,  1685, 
and  the  mill  was  surrendered  to  Samuel  Boltwood,  his  father, 
Eobert,  having  died  in  April,  1684. 

Thus  the  donation  of  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  small  remaining  fundf  became  a  source  ot 
lively  controversy.  In  spite  of  the  vote  of  1669,  the  town 
sought  to  get  control  of  certain  legacies  made  to  the  town  for 
school  purposes  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  John  Barnard,  and 
Henry  Clark,  and  appointed  a  committee,  Aug.  23,  1686,  to 
demand  from  the  school  trustees  the  surrender  of  all  such 
funds  and  estates,  the  object  being  to  organize  and  conduct 
an  English  school. 

The  majority  of  the  voters  favored  such  diversion  of  the 
funds,  and  had  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Peter  Tilton,  a  former 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  Samuel  Partrigg,  an  acting 
member.  An  appeal  to  the  County  Court,  at  Springfield,  of 
which  Mr.  Tilton  was  one  of  the  judges,  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Eussell  and  his  few  supporters^  were 
triumphant. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  commended  by  President 
Dudley.^    An  examination  of  the  atfairs  of  the  school  was 


*  The  committee  were  Mr.  Clark,  Lieut.  Smith,  Wm.  Allis,  Nathaniel  Dickin- 
eua.  Sr.,  and  Andrew  Warner.  A  note  maile  hy  Mr.  Tilt<jn  on  the  record  says, 
"  These  two  meadows  are,  one,  the  round  neck  of  land,  and  the  little  long  meadow 
tliat  wa*  reserved  hy  the  Indians  in  the  first  sale,  and  afterward  purchased  by 
it»<^If." 

t  Thin  cfin.'d.sted  of  the  ^ant  from  the  t'jwn, — about  00  acres, — the  house  and 
lot  given  hy  Nathaniel  Ward,  with  14  acres  of  meadow,  .John  Barnard's  gift  of 
12  a<  ;res,  Henry  Clarke  s  gift  of  11/^  acres,  and  the  mill.  The  latter  ha^i  been 
rel^Tjilt. 

X  Mr.  Boiisell  was  eTiiitaine<l  by  a  small  minority,  viz. :  Samuel  Gardner,  John 

In^m,  Chileab  Smith,  .John  Preston,  .Joseidi  Kellogg,  Samuel  ,  Samuel 

J'orter.  Sr.,  Aaron  Onik<:,  William  Markhani,  Jlezekiah  Port<;r,  and  Widow  Mary 
G<x»dnian. 

^  The  letter 'jf  President  Dudley  begins  as  follows:  "I  lately  received  your 
very  mA'uAUjwi  letter  referring  to  your  free  »(;hfx)l  in  Itolley,  and  am  very  sorry 
tliat,  while  your  inclination  and  opinion  in  so  goofl  and  well  resolved,  you  should 
seem      stand,  like  Atlianasiua,  ccmira  (/jlum  muwlmn.   But  right  is  too  strong 


ordered  by  the  president  and  council,  and  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Pynchon  for  such  purpose  was  made  Nov.  18,  1686. 

At  a  meeting  which  had  been  ordered  for  November  19th, 
"at  sun  a  quarter  of  an  hour  high,"  a  hearing  of  the  case 
was  had,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  also 
being  present. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  opposing  parties  at  this  meeting 
in  support  of  their  respective  positions  are  voluminous.  The 
following  is  the  concluding  language  of  Mr.  Partrigg  in  the 
document  presented  by  him  :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  chil- 
dren are  such  poor  men's  that  they  cannot  pay  anything 
towards  schooling  the  children,  much  less  to  bring  them  up 
to  Grammar  learning,  so  that  there  is  not  one,  that  I  know  of 
now,  that  pretend  to  Grammar  learning,  except  two  that  are 
brought  up  at  their  parents'  particular  charge  ;  the  school 
having  been  so  uncertain  as  (it)  is  we  know,  Grammar-school 
masters  so  hard  to  settle,  that  as  soon  as  ever  one  is  settled, 
one  place  or  other  calls  them  off ;  and  so  it  hath  been  ever 
since  the  first,  except  with  Mr.  Watson,  who,  I  understand, 
went  away  upon  some  difference  betwixt  him  and  our  pastor. 
.  .  .  I  cannot  see  thedifterence  as  to  the  end  (if  that  be,  viz., 
English  learning  and  writing),  but  this, — he  that  can  teach 
grammar  is  surely  better  iltted  to  teach  English  than  he  that 
hath  no  grammar  in  him. 

"But  the  ground  of  all  this  is:  if  no  grammar,  such  poor 
helps  as  we  have,  when  better  cannot  be  obtained  ;  that  we 
(have)  not  half  year's  and  whole  year's  vacancies  under  pre- 
tence of  grammar  schooling,  and  so  schooling  fail  in  a  great 
measure.  For  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  the  learning 
of  any  trade  or  science  is  best  insinuated  by  constancy  in  at- 
tendance to  it. 

"If  we  cannot  have  polishers  for  the  stone,  let  the  rufi> 
hewers  set  to  it  to  prepare  while  polishers  come." 

Mr.  Pynchon's  report,  signed  also  by  Aaron  Cooke  and 
Joseph  Hawley,  requested  that  some  action  be  taken  "for 
quieting  the  hot  and  raised  spirit  of  the  people  of  Hadley,'' 
and  elicited  an  order  early  in  December,  which  was  signed  by 
Edward  Eandolph  as  secretary,  and  required  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Partrigg  from  the  school  board,  confirmed  the  power  of 
the  trustees  as  "  foclfers  of  the  grammar  school,"  authorized 
the  Hampshire  County  Court  "to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.- 
Partrigg  with  some  other  meet  person  in  Hadley,"  and  "to 
find  out  and  order  some  method  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Bolt^ 
wood's  expenses  upon  the  mill,  that  the  mill,  farm,  and  other 
lands  given  to  the  school  may  return  to  that  public  use.  The 
President  and  Council  hereby  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the' 
power  of  the  town  of  Hadlej'",  or  any  other  whatsoever,  to- 
divert  any  of  the  lands  or  estate  of  the  said  mill-stream,  and 
the  privileges  thereof  (which  are  legally  determined  to  the 
said  Grammar  School),  to  any  other  use  whatsoever.  The 
President  and  Council  judging  the  particular  gifts  in  the  town 
a  good  foundation  for  a  Grammar  School,  both  for  themselves 
and  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  Grammar  School  can  be 
no  otherwise  interrupted,  but  to  be  a  school  holden  by  a 
master  capable  to  instruct  children  and  fit  them  for  the  uni- 
versity." 

At  a  hearing  before  a  court  appointed  at  Northampton,  that 
court  ordered  "those  persons  in  Hadley  who  had  taken  the 
school  estate  into  their  hands  for  an  English  school  to  return 
it  speedily  to  the  former  committee,  the  feoffers  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  viz.,  Mr.  John  Eussell,  Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph 
Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter. ' '  Chileab  Smith  was  substituted 
for  Mr.  Partrigg. 

The  town  in  a  qualified  manner,  by  a  vote  taken  Aug.  29, 
1687,  submitted  to  the  result,  because  of  "  their  vote  Aug.  23, 
1686,  wanting  that  formality  in  the  seizure  as  might  have 

to  suffer  any  cojnpulsion  or  force  long;  it  will  break  loose  and  prevail.  lu 
the  mean  time  I  am  deeply  sorry  that  the  pious  and  charitable  device  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  should  be  in  any  manner  prevented  or  allayed,  or  the  occasion  of  a 
difference  or  misunderstanding  in  that  good  place." 
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l.ci'ii,"  i  (  ri  ri-iiii;-  1(1  I  Ih'  mill.  'I'lic  coiu'l,  ill,  Spri lif;'li(',l(l  replied, 
lliriHi^h  I  hr  si'lrrl  iiM'M  of  llnillcv,  i-cpi  iiiiini(liiin'  tlie  in)iiil)iliUit.n 
r,,i- llic  idiic  111'  llicir \iilc,  Mini  snyiii.i;' :  "Siidi  a  spirit,  we  si'C 
hreiilliiii^-  I'lirili  iVdiu  a.s  will  iieee.s.'iiirily  e;iil  lor  Sdiiie  I'nr- 
tlior  !lliiiiiail\ciiin,H'  lliereciii  il'yuii  do  not.  i-el,i':icl.  snine  oC  you r 
acliiin's,  wliieli  we  eurnesl  ly  desire  you  t,o  (jverlo()i<  iiiid  re.clil'y." 

A  sotUeiiient  was  (illected  witli  Mr.  Boltwood  by  iirbitratioii , 
April  'ill,  KiSH,  mid  it  was  not  loii.i;-  beloi'(!  a  ,u''""^'ly  I'^'aee  set- 
tled niion  tlio  iriidley  jieniiisulii. 

In  ilie  iiotiee  of  "  lirst  tbiiigs"  ill  Iladh^y  nicntioii  lias  been 
iiiade  of  II  prix  ale  lionsi!  used  for  sebool  jmrpose.s  in  lli()4  and 
oftlie  lirst  seliool-lioiisc!  erc'etcd,  l(i',)(i.  No  r(!Cord  of  ii iiy  vote 
eoiieerniii};-  educational  matters  in  the  town  exists  prior  to 
April  25,  1605.  There  was  then  appropriated  "  £20  per  annum 
lor  tlirco  years  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  to 
toacli  the  children  and  to  be  a  help  to  Mr.  llussell,  as  occasion 
may  require."  The  schools  were  not  made  free  until  1697, 
and  even  then  continued  such  only  about  two  years,  when, 
March  30,  1099,  the  town  voted  that  one-half  the  expenses 
over  and  above  what  was  paid  by  the  "school  estate"  should 
be  paid  by  scholars.    This  was  to  be  the  rule  for  twenty  years. 

"The  Hopkins  School,"  says  Mr.  Judd,  "was  apparently 
the  only  public  school  in  the  old  parish  of  Hadley  for  more 
than  a  century,  except  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  voted  in 
1760  for  that  year.    It  was  the  common  town  school."* 

The  following  have  been  the  teachers  of  Hadley  Grammar — 
Hopkins — School  so  far  as  known  :f  Caleb  Watson,  1666-73,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1661.  He  removed  from  Had- 
ley to  Hartford;  John  Younglove,  from  Ipswich,  1674-80; 
Samuel  Eussell,  H.  C,  son  of  Rev.  John,  1682-83;  Samuel 
Partrigg,  of  Hadley,  three  months,  1685 ;  Warham  Mather, 
H.  C,  son  of  Kev.  Eleazar,  of  Northampton,  1086-87;  John 
Younglove,  six  months,  1688-89;  Thomas  Swan,  H.  C,  six 
months,  1689-90;  John  Morse,  H.  C,  1693-94;  Salmon  Treat, 
H.  C,  1694-95;  Joseph  Smith,  H.  C,  son  of  Lieut.  Philip 
Smith,  of  Hadley,  three  quarters,  1695-96;  John  Hubbard, 
H.  C,  1696-97;  Joseph  Smith,  1698-99;  Samuel  Meylen, 
H.  C,  1700-1 ;  Mr.  Ephraim  (or  Samuel)  Woodbridge,  H.  C, 
1701-2;  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Yale,  three  months,  1702-3; 
Samuel  Ruggles,  H.  C,  1702,  eight  months,  1703-4;  Samuel 
Mighill,  H.  C,  1705-6  ;  Jonathan  Marsh,  H.  C,  1706-7  ;  John 
Partridge,  H.  C,  1707-8  ;  Aaron  Porter,  H.  C,  son  of  Samuel, 
of  Hadley,  six  months,  1708-9  ;  Daniel  Boardman,  Yale,  eight 
months,  1709-10 ;  John  James,  native  of  England,  H.  C,  hon- 
orary degree,  six  months,  1710-11;  Elisha  Williams,  H.  C, 
son  of  Rev.  William,  of  Hatfield,  eleven  months,  1711-12; 
Thos.  Berry,  H.  C,  six  months,  1712-13;  Stephen  Williams, 
H.  C,  son  of  Rev.  John,  of  Deerfield,  1713-14  ;  Ebenezer  Gay, 
H.  C,  nine  months,  1714-15;  Nathaniel  Mather,  Yale,  four 
months,  1715-16;  "Mr.  Chauncey's  son,"  probably  son  of 
Rev.  Isaac,  1716-18;  Stephen  Steel,  Yale,  1718-19;  Solomon 
Williams,  H.  C,  son  of  Rev.  William,  of  Hatfield,  1719-20; 
Hezekiah  Kilburn,  Yale,  1720-21 ;  Daniel  Dwight,  Yale,  son 
of  Nathaniel,  of  Northampton,  1721-23  ;  Benjamin  Dickin- 
son, H.  C,  son  of  Nathaniel,  of  Hatfield,  lived  in  Hadley, 
1723-24;  Israel  Chauncey,  H.  C,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac,  1724-25, 
burnt  to  death  November,  1736;  Josiah  Pierce,  H.  C,  a  na- 
tive of  Woburn,  taught  from  March,  1743-55,  and  from  1760- 
66 ;  taught  English  branches,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  was  paid  a 
salary  of  |91,  and  had  the  use  of  25  acres  of  meadow-landj. 


*  Deacon  Eleazar  Porter  relates  that  during  the  girlhood  of  his  mother — 
Amy  Colt — few,  if  any,  females  attended  the  town  school,  and  that  the  only 
school  she  attended  was  held  in  the  open  air  under  a  sycamore-tree,  standing 
near  the  street,  in  the  homo-lot  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  This  tree  was  cut  down  liy  Mr. 
Porter,  about  tlio  year  1809.  In  the  body  of  it  many  nails  were  found,  covered 
by  a  growth  of  twelve  inches'  thicltness.  Upon  these,  doubtless,  were  bung  the 
bonnets  and  other  "  t<jggory." 

f  As  given  by  Mr.  Judd. 

I  Tlio  yearly  pay  of  tbo  teacliers  until  1725  did  not  exceed  £40,  and  prior  to 
1709  was  irayable  in  produce,  at  the  usual  prices.  Board  was  paid  from  their 
small  salaries  at  the  rate  of  4«.  Sd.  to  5s.  per  week. 


The  names  of  those  who  taught  subseqncint  to  the  date  last 
mimi^d,  and  jirior  to  the  incorjioration  of  tli(!  academy  in  1816, 
I  Id  not  be  obi :i i iie<l . 

The  (jld  scIkjoI  in  the  stre(;t  was  probably  the  only  one  sus- 
tained within  the  town  until  after  the  Revolution,  aside  from 
such  private  schools  as  may  have  then  existed,  taught  by 
"  school-danies"  and  possibly  by  others.  Jan.  7,1788,  £10 
wer(!  ajipropriated  "for  schooling  in  those  parts  of  tlie  town 
which  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  school  in  the  town  street." 

What  was  probal)ly  the  second  school-house  erected  in  Had- 
ley was  built  in  accordance  with  the  following:  April  15, 
17H«,  "  voted  to  build  a  school-house  38  feet  long,  19  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  in  lioight;  to  build  a  chimney  at  each  end;  to  build 
it  as  near  the  present  school-house  as  conveniently  may  be,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  committee."  £80  were  appropriated  for 
the  building. 

August  13th,  it  was  determined  that  the  old  house,  "after 
taking  out  the  brick  and  stones,"  should  be  removed  to  the 
middle  lane,  east  of  the  pound ;  and  on  September  12th  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  sold.  The  new  edifice  was  probably 
occupied,  if  not  dedicated  with  a  modern  "flourish  of  trum- 
piets,"  before  Jan.  15,  1789,  for  on  that  day  it  was  voted  "  that 
the  schoolmaster  be  directed  to  divide  his  scholars  into  two 
classes,  mixing  the  great  and  small  ones,  and  direct  each  class 
to  attend  the  school  every  other  day  alternately,  and  in  case 
one  of  a  family  did  not  attend  on  his  day  the  other  might 
come  in  his  stead." 

The  first  school  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  John  Russell, 
Jr.,  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  Aaron  Cooke,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson, Peter  Tilton.  The  following  were  chosen  as  vacancies 
occurred:  Philip  Smith,  1680;  Samuel  Partrigg,  1682 ;  Saml. 
Porter,  1085;  Joseph  Kellogg,  1686;  Chileab  Smith,  1687. 
Thomas  Hovey,  Samuel  Porter,  Esq.,  Sergt.  Joseph  Smith, 
Deacon  John  Smith,  and  Chileab  Smith  were  the  committee 
in  1720. 

THE  HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

was  established  Feb.  14,  1816.  The  following  is  a  portion  of 
the  act  of  incorporation : 

"  Whereas,  it  appears  by  the  petition  of  Seth  Smith  and  others,  the  committee 
of  the  Donation  School  in  the  town  of  Hadley,  that  a  fund  heretofore  given  for 
the  support  of  said  school  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Hopkins  may  be  more  conveni- 
ently and  advantageously  directed  to  tlie  furtherance  of  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  donor  by  establisliing  a  body  politic  for  the  management  of  the  same ; 
therefote,' 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  there  be  and  hereby  is 
established  ah  academy  in  the  town  of  Hadley,  and  county  of  Hampshire,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Hopkins  Donation  School,  to  be  known  and  called  here- 
after by  tlie  name  of  Hopkins  Academy,  and  that  Seth  Smith,  William  Porter, 
William  Dickinson,  Jacob  Smith,  and  Moses  Porter,  the  committee  of  the  Dona- 
tion School  aforesaid,  be,  and  tliey  hereby  are,  incorporated  into  a  body  politic 
by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy ;  and  they  and  their  succe^sore 
sliall  be  and  continue  a  body  politic  by  the  same  name  forever." 

Two  additional  trustees  were  chosen  by  the  corporators  June 
4,  1817,  and  two  others  on  the  6th.  The  four  were  Rev.  Dan 
Huntington,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman, 
D.D.,  of  Hatfield,  and  Isaac  Bates,  of  Northampton.  There 
were  then  nine  trustees.^ 

June  11,  1817,  the  board  of  trustees  organized  by  choosing 
Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  President;  Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  Secre- 
tary ;  and  Dr.  William  Porter,  Treasurer. 

An  academy  building,  which  was  probably  erected  during 
1816-17,  was  formally  dedicated  Dec.  9,  1817  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  from 
Deut.  vi.  7  :  "  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children."  This  building  was  of  brick;  faced  the  south  on 
Russell  Street,  about  fifty  rods  east  of  West  Street,  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  old  home-lot  of  Hadley 's  first  pastor,  Mr. 
Russell.    The  total  cost  of  the  structure,  as  reported  Nov.  29, 


g  By  act  of  June  9, 1821,  the  cliartor  was  amended,  limiting  the  number  of 
trustees  to  "  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor  less  tlian  live,  at  any  time." 
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1817.  was  ^954.00,  a  part  of  which  was  paid  by  subscriptions.* 
It  stood  with  its  length  east  and  west,  its  roof  sloping  to  the 
southward,  and  sustained  a  central  bell-tower  of  modest  pro- 
portions. 

June  30,  1817,  a  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted,  containing 
the  following  among  other  provisions  : 

"  The  instmctors  shall  be  persons  of  good  moral  character,  of  competent 
learning  and  abilities,  fli  mly  established  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Keligiou, 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  which  they  shall  inculcate  as  well  by  example  as 
precept. 

'^Tonth  of  both  sexes  who  can  read  decently  in  a  common  English  book  witli- 
out  spelling,  and  write  a  joined  hand,  and  are  of  good  moral  character,  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission.  Males  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  exempt 
from  tuition." 

At  the  same  date  a  prudential  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Deacons  Jacob  Smith  and  William  Dickinson, 
and  Moses  Porter,  Esq. 

Eev.  Dan  Huntingtonf  and  Miss  S.  Williston,  of  Easthanip- 
ton,  were  the  first  instructors,  appointed  'Nov.  29,  1817.  The 
following  as  principals,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
records,  have  succeeded  Mr.  Huntington.  The  dates  of  appoint- 
ment are  approximate :  Worthington  Smith,  1820;  John  A. 

Xash,  May,  1826;  George  Xichols,  i^ovember,  1827;  Mr.  

Russell,  about  November,  1830;  Lewis  Sabin,  August,  18.31; 

Mr.  Stearns,  1837  or  1838;  Theodore  L.  TVright,  probably 

January,  1840;  Henry  K.  Edson,  1844;  Marshall  Henshaw, 
1849 ;  Lucius  D.  Chapin,  February  (?),  1851 ;  Charles  V.  Spear, 
in  18.51—32;  Mr.  ■ — -  Buck,  May,  1852;  Eeuben  Benjamin, 
Xovember,  18-52,  two  years;  Jesse  R.  Davenport,  JS'ovember, 
1854,  to  May,  1867 ;  Charles  H.  Chandler,  1867,  two  years ; 
Herbert  Cook,  fall  of  1869  ;  George  H.  White,  1870  to  1873  ; 
W.  G.  Mitchell,  1873  ;  W.  W.  Mitchell,  1874  to  1878  ;  Edward 
Ayres,  1878,  and  now  serving  (March,  1879). 

The  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  has  been 
filled  by  the  following  persons:  Eev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.D., 
1817-27;  Eev.  Xathan  Perkins,  Jr.,  1828-34;  Eev.  John 
Brown,  D.D.,  183-5-38  ;  Eev.  David  L.  Hunn,  1839-40 ;  Eev. 
Joseph  D.  Condit,  1841 ;  Eev.  John  Woodbridge,  1842-58  ; 
Eev.  Warren  H.  Beaman,  18-59-64;  Eev.  Rowland  Ayres, 
lS6o,  who  is  still  in  office. 

By  the  report  of  Dec.  4,  1878,  the  amount  of  the  school- 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  was  .§30,630.28,  of  which 
$19,6-30  was  in  real  estate,  consisting  chiefly  of  meadow-lands. 

The  academy  buildingj  was  burned  in  1860,  but  was  not  re- 
placed. The  town,  after  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
graded  schools,  erected  in  1865  the  present  high-school  build- 
ing, in  which  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins  fund  maintain  an 
advanced  or  high-school  department,  the  court  having  granted 
permission.  The  present  building,  a  modern  structure,  stands 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eussell  and  Central  Streets. 

PRESENT  .SCHOOLS. 

The  town  is  divided  into  ten  school  districts,  containing 
eleven  school  buildings,  in  which  thirteen  schools  are  con- 
ducted. These  are  distributed  as  follows  :  at  Hadley  village, 
one  high  school  building,  in  which,  besides  the  higher  branches 
supported  by  the  Hopkins  fund,  are  taught  one  intermediate 
and  one  grammar-school ;  and  two  brick  and  two  wooden 
structures,  each  of  which  contains  a  primary  department ;  at 
North  Hadley  a  large  school-house,  erected  in  1863  or  '64, 

'  *  B}'  act  of  June  12, 1820,  the  State  granted  to  the  institution  half  a  township 
of  land  in  JIaine,  on  condition  that  ten  families  should  be  settled  thereon  within 
five  years.    Tlie  cort  of  the  building  wa.s  in  part  jiaiil  from  this  source. 

+  Dec.  8, 1818,  Mr.  Huntington  wai,  continued  at  8.500  per  annum,  salary ;  Giles 
C. Kellogg, assfctant,  at32'J  per  month, and  board;  MLss  Sophia  Mosely, assistant, 
at  S12  per  month,  and  board. 

t  This  building  waa  three  stories  high,  and  by  a  recent  local  authority  is  thus 
further  described :  "  The  lower  floor  was  divided  by  a  spacious  hall  into  two  large 
roomi*  for  the  Bf;parate  use  of  males  and  females,  and  the  two  dep-artments  were 
under  tbe  care  of  gentlemen  and  la/lies  respectively.  The  sectjnd  floor  c<jntained 
four  rooDu  for  chemical  exi)erinient«,  rwitations,  etc.  The  third  floor  was  a  hall 
<A  the  size  of  the  building,  a  stage  at  one  end,  with  the  appurtenances  for  exhi- 
bitions. Here,  abo,  were  the  exarninatirjna  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the 
weekly  decla^lat^Jn><,  reading  of  c<;mpoHition»,  etc." 


containing  a  primarj',  an  intermediate,  and  a  grammar  de- 
partment ;  at  Hockanum,  Fort  Eiver,  Hart's  Brook,  Plain- 
ville,  and  Eussellville,  buildings,  one  in  each  hamlet,  each 
containing  one  primary  or  mixed  school.  The  school-house 
at  Eussellville  was  burned  during  the  winter  of  1877-78,  but 
is  to  be  replaced.  Those  at  Hockanum  and  Fort  River  are  of 
brick,  and  the  one  at  Plainville  has  two  stories. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  May  1,  1878,  was  450;  average  attendance  for 
the  year  1878-79,  about  370.  Number  of  teachers,  13.  Re- 
ceived for  same  school  year  from  town,  §2750;  State  school 
fund,  §198.21.  Total,  §2948.21.  Expended  for  instruction, 
§2602;  janitors  and  fuel,  §248.88  Total,  §2850.88.  School 
committee  for  1878-79,  Eev.  Rowland  Ayres,  George  Dickin- 
son, C.  E.  Lamson.  Present  committee,  Eev.  Eowland  Ayres, 
Eev.  John  W.  Lane,  George  Dickinson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 
FIKST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Tlie  circumstances  attending  the  "planting"  of  the  town 
of  Hadley,  and  the  plan  of  its  organization  and  government, 
warrant  the  affirmation  that  the  town  itself  practically  consti- 
ttited  the  first  church,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  mem- 
bers thereof.  All  lived  and  moved  under  the  fostering  care 
and  mysterious  protection  of  the  sanctuary,  and  died  and 
were  buried  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  altar  in  the  wilderness. 
There  must  have  been  some  formal  gathering  of  members 
who  constituted  the  church  proper ;  and  there  were  probably 
articles  of  faith  and  covenant  subscribed,  and  a  church  policy 
instituted.  Of  these  no  record  remains.  The  church  organi- 
zation was  undoubtedly  the  second  in  the  old  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  formed  a  year  or  more  earlier  than  the  church  at 
Northampton,  or  about  1660. 

Where  to  live  and  how  to  live  were  questions  hardly  sepa- 
rable in  the  minds  of  the  grave  worthies  of  ancient  Hadley, 
who  so  soon  after  their  arrival  set  about  providing  "a  place 
of  public  worship." 

The  church  records  were  burned  in  1766,  but  those  of  the 
town  disclose  that  on  the  12th  of  December,  1661,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  : 

"  The  town  have  ordered  that  they  will  build  and  erect  a  meeting-house,  to  be 
a  place  of  public  worship,  whose  figure  is  (in  length  and  breadth)  45  feet  in 
length,  and  24  feet  in  breadth,  with  Leantors  on  both  sides,  which  shall  eulaige 
the  whole  to  36  in  breadth. 

"  The  town  have  ordered  that  the  meeting-house  abovesaid,  when  prepared, 
shall  be  situated  and  set  up  in  the  common  street,  betwixt  Mr.  Terry's  house  and 
Ilichard  Montague's,  in  the  most  convenient  place,  as  the  committee  chosen  by 
the  town  shall  determine. 

"  The  town  having  ordered  Mr.  Kussell,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Goodman  Lewis,  Good- 
man Warner,  Goodman  Dickinson,  Goodman  Meekins,  and  Goodman  Allis  a 
committee  for  the  aforesaid  occasions." 

For  some  reason,  not  much  progress  was  made  in  building 
the  edifice.  It  seems  to  have  been  framed  in  1665,  and  com- 
pleted Jan.  12,  1670.?  Seats  were  voted  in  1668.  The  place 
chosen  as  a  site,  near  the  north  end  of  the  street,  was  possibly 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  west  of  the  river.  These 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  attending  the  services  on  the 
east  side,  and  their  application  to  be  made  a  separate  society, 
with  a  minister  of  their  own,  may  have  been  the  prime  cause 
of  the  delay  in  building. 

Those  east  of  the  river  opposed  the  severance  of  the  religious 
bonds,  whereupon  the  "  west  inhabitants"  appealed  to  the 
General  Court,  May  3,  1667,  stating,  among  other  things, — 

"  First,  your  petitioners,  together  with  their  families,  within  the  bounds  of 
Hadley  town,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  commonly  called  by  the  name  of 
Connecticut  river,  where  we  for  the  most  part  have  lived  about  6  years,  have  at- 
tended on  God's  ordinances  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  the  appointed  sea- 
sons that  we  could  or  dui-st  pass  over  the  river,  the  passing  being  very  difficult 
and  dangerous,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  which  thing  hath  proved,  and  is  an 
oppressive  burden  for  us  to  bear,  which,  if  by  any  lawful  means  it  may  be  avoided, 

g  At  this  date  the  two  deacons,  the  two  eldere,  and  Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  were 
chosen  to  order  the  "  seating"  of  the  congregation.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  adults  paid  each  'is.  3d.  toward  the  cost  of  making  the  seats. 
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\vi' xli>>iiM  lio  ^IikI  uijiI  lliiiiilJiil  ti>  IIjIh  liiijKij'i^l  coiirl  ti>  I'lixci  iin  Uiim'(Mii,  (hiii- 
ci'lvirjK  il  ti>  l"M4  |>al|ial>l»  liroiu  li  iif  tliii  SjiIjIjiiIIi  ;  iiltlioiigli  It  lio  u  maxim  In 
law  :  ii''inn  tUUi^l  vnni;  jiulr.x  in  pfopria  (umm.^  yot  by  tho  Word  of  0(k1  to  UH,  It  IH 
(n  idiintly  pliilii  to  lio  a  broiicli  of  tlio  HaljIiiiUi ;  JCx.  xxxv.  2;  Ijovit.  xxill.  3; 
j'ot  many  tinum  wo  iii'o  forood  to  It,  for  wo  nuiHt  conio  at  tlio  iimtaiit  of  timo,  bo 
llio  Moiwou  liow  it  will.  HomoliinuK  W(w;(iiiio  ill  conHidorablo  ijuuiborH  in  rainy 
woatbor,  and  aro  fon-iiil  to  Htay  till  wo  can  onipty  our  (■anocH,  that  aro  half  fnll 
of  wator,  and  l>i'foro  wo  can  gel  to  tlio  lll(•l^tin^-llollHo*  aro  wot  to  tlio  Nkin.  At 
otiior  tiiiioH,  in  winter  HoaHonn,  wo  aro  forcod  to  cut  and  work  tlicm  (ait  of  tlio 
ico,  till  our  ttliirtn  bo  wot  upon  our  baokH.  At  otlior  tiinoH,  tlio  wiiidH  aro  iiit;li 
and  watoru  roiigli,  tlio  current  Btrong,  and  tlio  wavoH  ready  to  swallow  iih;  ipiir 
vohmoIh  tossed  up  and  down  so  that  our  women  and  children  do  screech,  and  are 
so  iillri^htod  that  they  aro  made  unfit  lor  ordinances,  and  cannot  boar  so  as  to 
jirolit  by  them,  by  reason  of  their  aiigiiisli  of  spirit ;  and  when  they  return.  Homo 
of  tlieiii  are  more  fit  for  their  beds  than  for  family  duties  and  God's  services, 
whic  h  they  ought  to  attend. 

"  In  brevity  and  verity,  our  dilKcnlties  and  dangers  that  we  undergo  are  to  ua 
extremo  and  iiitoloiablo ;  oftoutinies  some  of  us  have  fallen  into  tlio  river 
through  tho  ice,  and  bad  thoy  not  had  better  help  than  themselves,  tlioy  had 
been  drowned.  Sometimes  we  have  been  obliged  to  carry  others  when  they 
have  broken  in  to  the  knees,  as  they  have  carried  them  out;  and  that  none 
hitlierto  hatli  been  lost,-  their  lives  aro  to  be  attributed  to  the  caro  and  mercy  of 
God.  .  .  .  Further,  when  we  do  go  over  the  river,  we  leave  our  relatives  and 
estates  lying  on  tbo  outside  of  the  Colony,  joining  to  the  wilderness,  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  heathen,  when  they  see  their  opportunity."  f 

The  nioeting-house,  as  con.structed,  did  not  conform  to  the 
proportions  named  in  the  original  vote,  but  was  fashioned  ac- 
cording as  the  new  committee  thought  proper.  Just  what  it 
was,  in  size  and  shape,  is  not  known  ;  but  Mr.  Judd  says, 
"  They  appear  to  have  rejected  the  leantos  and  to  have  made 
the  upper  part  as  wide  as  the  lower.  There  was  doubtless  a 
turret,  or  place  for  a  hell,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
as  in  most  early  New  England  meeting-houses.  Galleries  on 
tlie  north  and  south  sides  were  voted  Jan.  9,  1699,  and  a  gal- 
lery, which  must  have  been  on  one  end,  is  referred  to  as  partly 
built.  This  vote  shows  that  the  ends  of  the  house  were  east 
and  west,  and  that  the  pulpit  was  at  one  end,  apparently  at 
the  west  end.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  length 
exceeded  the  breadth.  Some  seats  had  to  be  altered  to  make 
a  '  more  commodious  passage  up  into  the  galleries.'  The  seats 
were  probably  long  seats,  like  others  of  that  age,  holding  five 
or  six  persons  each.  They  were  to  be  built  '  with  boards  and 
rails.'  " 

The  first  bell  was  purchased  in  1670.  It  was  "  brought  up  by 
Lieut.  Smith  and  others,"  and  cost  £7  10.s.,  in  winter  wheat, 
at  3s.  per  bushel.  This  bell  was  small ;  but  in  1675  Henry 
Clarke  bequeathed  to  the  church  40s.,  besides  40.s.  formerly 
given  for  a  bigger  bell  that  may  be  heard  generally  by  the 
inhabitants."  It  is  conjectured  that  the  bell-rope  hung  down 
in  the  centre  of  the  church.  J 

It  was  a  common  provision  in  the  early  churches  that  sticks 
should  be  "  set  up  in  the  meeting-house"  with  fit  persons  by 
them,  "to  use  them  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  keep  the 
youth  from  disorder."  Such  were  provided  for  this  meeting- 
house in  January,  1672. 

Mr.  John  Eussell,  Jr.,  the  first  minister,  was  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1645.  He  began 
his  ministry  at  Wethersfield,  about  the  year  1649,  and  came 
with  his  devoted  followers  to  Hadley  in  1659  or  1660.  He  served 
his  flock  faithfully  until  his  death,  Dec.  10,  1692,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  Mr.  Eussell,  though  helpful  to  others,  received 
little  from  his  people  except  his  small,  but  suflicient,  salary. 
Even  the  firewood,^  so  bountifully  supplied  in  some  cases, 

*  This  expression  would  indicate  that  the  mectiug-houso  was  used  as  early  as 
the  date  of  the  petition,  Jlay  3, 1C67.  Meetings  had  been  hold  in  a  house  hired 
for  the  piii-pose.  Dec.  10, 16G3,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  .John  Barnard  were  chosen  to 
seat  persons  in  it  "in  a  more  comely  order,"  and  it  was  also  voted  to  hire  the 
house  another  year. 

t  The  east  side  answered,  in  April,  1008,  in  jiart,  "  Tho  niecting-houso  was  to 
be  set  whore  it  is,  for  their  sakcs,  to  onr  great  inconvonioiic.i'."  The  west  sido 
replied,  in  May,  "  When  tho  moctiiig-liouse  was  put  wIumv  it  is,  wo  doclarcil  tliat 
it  should  be  no  engagemont  to  ns,  and  desired  them  to  si^t  it  wlicri!  they  jiloasod." 

t  Dec.  21,  l«7(i,  the  people  voted  y  that  tho  bell  in  tho  meotiug-liouse  shall  bo 
rung  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  throughout  the  year,  wintcn-  and  Nnninior." 

g  Tho  wood  fnriiishod  by  tho  parishioners  of  Kov.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Amiiorst, 
ranged  from  CO  loads  in  1742  to  100  good  loads  in  1761,  and,  twelve  years  later,  to 
120  ordimirij  loads. 


was  not  liiriii.slii'd  in  liis.  lie  was  liojicful,  faitliful,  and  brave, 
and  entertained  a  imlile  si'orn  of  all  ojipi-esHion.  His  chival- 
rous protection,  thi'oiigii  long  and  trying  years,  of  tho  fugitive 
judg(!S,  Golfo  and  Whalicy,  lias  imniorlali/iCid  his  name,  and 
nuido  tho  okl  home-lot  where  ho  resided,  and  the  town  itself, 
famous  in  history.  The  impress  (jf  his  liand  is  se(ui  in  tlie 
records  of  the  period,  and  these  evince  his  activity  and  zeal 
ill  behalf  of  liis  country  and  his  people.  Mr.  Jiusscll  was 
thricc!  iniirrii'd. II 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Kussell,  the  cliurcli  was  served  for  a 
portion  of  the  years  1693  and  1694  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moody, 
who  was  compensated  by  a  grant  of  wheat,  peas,  and  corn, 
valued  at  £35.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Simon  Bradstrcet, 
temporarily,  in  1695.  About  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  Isaac 
Chauncey  began  to  preach  in  Hadley,  and  in  October  was  in- 
vited to  settle,  the  people  offering  the  "  home-lot  of  10  acres, 
and  buildings,  that  belonged  to  their  former  pastor,  Mr.  Eus- 
sell, and  20  acres  of  meadow-land,  to  be  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever,  and  a  salary  of  £70  for  three  years,  in  provision-pny , 
and  after  that  £80  per  year."  He  was  subsequently  allowed 
a  supply  of  firewood.  The  conditions  appear  to  have  been  at 
once  accepted.  He  was  ordained  over  the  church  Sept.  9, 
1696.  Some  modifications  were  made  in  the  amount  of  salary 
and  manner  of  payment,  and  occasional  extra  amounts  given 
"  in  consideration  of  the  difficult  circumstances  in  his  family."^ 
'  Mr.  Chauncey  was  born  Oct.  5,  1670,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1693,  and  died  May  2,  1745.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  duties  as  minister  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  twice  married :  first,  Sarah  ,  who  died  in  1720 ; 

second,  Abiel,  widow  of  Eev.  Joseph  Metcalf,  of  Falmouth. 
He  had  ten  children, — four  sons  and  six  daughters, — all  by 
the  first  marriage.    Pour  of  the  daughters  married  ministers. 

Mr.  Chauncey's  incumbency  was  not  marked  by  events  of 
a  stirring  character,  such  as  distinguished  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Eussell,  but  rather  by  a  pastoral  peace  and  quiet, 
as  down  the  vale  of  life,  amid  his  fiock,  he 

"  Pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way." 

The  ministers  who  were  called  at  times  to  aid  Mr.  Chauncey 
were  Messrs.  Edward  Billings,  Hobart  Estabrook,  Daniel 
Buckingham,  Benjamin  Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  Noah  Merrick, 
and  John  Woodbridge. 

Chester  Williams,  of  Pomfret,  was  ordained  Jan.  21, 1741.** 
He  had  accepted  a  call  to  Hadley  on  Dec.  5,  1740,  and  had 
occupied  the  desk  since  the  previous  September.  A  precinct, 
meeting  of  Nov.  3,  1740,  had  offered  as  a  settlement  the 
"town  home-lot  of  10  acres,  and  £300  in  money,  and  dur- 
ing Mr.  Chauncey's  life  an  annual  salary  of  £140,  and  tho 
the  use  of  the  town  land,  or  instead  thereof  £30,  as  he  shall 
choose ;  and  after  Mr.  Chauncey's  decease,  £180  in  money," 


II  He  married,  first,  Mary  Talcott,  June  28,  1649;  second,  Eebecca,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Newbury,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  who  died  Nov.  21, 1688,  aged  flfty-six ; 
third,  Phebe  Gregson,  who  died  Sept.  19, 1730.  Says  Dr.  F.  D.  Huntington,  "I 
take  the  liberty  to  say — here  among  neighbors— that  I  count  it  among  my  best 
ancestral  honoi-s  to  be  descended,  through  my  mother,  from  Mr.  Kussell's  third 
wife,  Phebe  Gregson, — Phebe  Whiting  by  her  first  marriage, — asking  no  other 
warrant  for  her  goodness  than  that  she  was  tho  chosen  companion  of  two  good 
divines ;  nor  for  her  talents  and  those  of  her  two  predecessors  as  housewives, 
than  the  fact  that  on  a  saliu-y  ranging  from  £80  to  £90  a  year,  paid  mostly  in 
produce,  her  husband,  besides  supporting  his  family,  educating  two  sons,  dis- 
charging all  debts,  providing  for  funeral  charges  and  tombstones,  and  delivering 
to  his  wife,  Pliobo,  about  one  lumdred  pounils  sterling,  which  was  more  thau  she 
brought  him,  loft  to  bis  children  £830.  The  only  items  I  could  wish  out  of  the 
inventory  of  tho  estate  aro  three  negroes, — a  man,  woman,  and  child." — liir 
Cenlenuktl  Addixnn  at  Hadley^  June  8, 1859. 

If  Israel,  a  son  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  and  a  grailiiate  of  Harvard  in  1724,  became 
deranged,  probably  about  1729.  lie  was  burned,  in  a  small  building  in  which  ho 
was  necessarily  conflued,  some  time  in  November,  1736.  A  contemporary  account 
says,  "He  used  fre()nently  to  cry  'fire,'  in  the  night,  anil  for  this  reason  his  cry 
now  was  not  hc'cded  till  too  lato."  In  1731  mention  is  made  of  "  two  indigent 
persons  in  Mr.  Chauncey's  family."  Israel  Channcoy  had  taught  the  grammar 
school  in  Hadloy.  Mr.  Channcoy  had  slaves  as  family  servants, — Arthur  Prutt 
and  his  wife  .loan. 

**  "  At  the  ordination,"  says  Mr.  Judd,  "  106  pounds  of  beef,  pork,  and  veal 
wore  provideil  for  the  dinner." 
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and  the  town  land,  or  equivalent.  A  sufficiency  of  firewood 
was  also  voted. 

Mr.  "Williams  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  1735,  and 
remained  in  the  ministry  at  Hadley  until  his  death,  Oct.  13, 
1753,  aged  thirty-five.  He  left  a  wife,  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  His  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  Eleazer 
Porter,  of  Hadley,  and  sister  of  Col.  Elisha  Porter,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.* 

The  interval  between  the  death  of  JVIr.  "Williams  and  the 
settlement  of  his  successor  was  filled,  in  part,  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Pierce,  Mr.   Mills,  and  Mr.  Abel  Newell. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  the  third  minister,  was  ordained  over  this 
church  Feb.  26,  17.55,  his  father,  Eev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and 
Eev.  Stephen  "Williams  officiating.  He  was  allowed  £200  as 
a  settlement,  a  salary  fixed  at  £60, — which  it  was  ingeniously 
arranged  should  fluctuate  with  the  market  price  of  certain 
commodities, — the  use  of  all  the  precinct  land,  and  a  supply 
of  fuel. 

Mr.  Hopkins  adapted  himself  to  the  situation  by  marrjing 
the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  and  occupying  her  house.  This 
house  was  burned  in  1766,  March  21,  and  another  immediately 
erected  over  its  ashes. f  Mr.  Hopkins — afterward  Dr. — re- 
tained the  relation  of  pastor  to  this  people,  and  continued  to 
preach  until  stricken  with  paralysis,  in  February,  1809.  His 
death  occurred  March  8,  1811,  in  his  eighty-second  j'ear. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  not  of  the  most  rigid  type  of  Calvinists ; 
he  had  a  fund  of  humor,  and  yet  a  becoming  dignity  which 
enforced  respect,  and  was  watchful  against  interloping  sects..]; 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Feb.  15,  1774,  he  married, 
October,  1776,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eev.  Sampson  Stoddard, 
of  Chelmsford.  Of  his  nine  children — all  by  his  first  mar- 
riage— sis  were  daughters,  of  whom  four  married  ministers, 
one  married  Benjamin  Colt,  another,  Moses  Hubbard. 

The  fifth  pastor,  Eev.  John  "Wpodbridge,  D.D.,  born  Dec. 
2,  1784,  a  native  of  Southampton,  and  a  graduate  of  "Williams 
College  in  1804,  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
June  20,  1810,  and  remained  pastor  of  the  church  until  Sept. 
15,  1830,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  take  charge  of  the  Bowery 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Is  ew  York  City.  During  Dr.  "Wood- 
bridge's  ministry  the  church  enjoyed  several  revivals.  The 
most  remarkable  occurred  in  1816.  It  is  still  spoken  of  as 
"the  great  revival.''  During  that  year  187  persons  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church. 

Eev.  John  D.  Brown,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  born  in  1780, 
in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1809, 
and  before  coming  to  Hadley  was  settled  first  at  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  over  the  Pine  .Street  Church  in  Boston.  He 
was  in-stalled  over  this  church  March  2,  1831,  and  retained  the 
pastoral  relation  until  his  death,  March  22,  1839. 

Eev.  Francis  Danforth,  the  seventh  pastor,  was  born  in 
1793,  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1819,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1822. 
He  was  installed  over  this  church  Dec.  11,  1839,  dismissed 
Feb.  2,  1842,  and  died  at  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1844. 

Eev.  Benjamin  Nicholas  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1837,  succeeded  Mr.  Danforth,  as  the  eighth  pastor. 


*  Mrs.  Williams  had  receiveil  from  her  father,  who  was  the  "  most  wealthy 
man  in  Hadley"  in  tfiat  day,  a  considerable  jxirtion.  Mr.  Judd  says  that  Mr. 
Williams  rode  a  borsse  valued  at  £2f),  and  tliat  his  wardrobe  contained  leather 
breeches  and  waistw^t,  four  wigs,  silk  f-t/jckings,  silver  shoe-,  knee-,  and  stock- 
Irackles,  two  gold  rings,  and  &M>a/xt>A>o^  and  a  snufr-b(« ;  also  a  silver  tankard, 
Talue<l  at  £22,  a  cane  with  a  gold  ferule,  and  one  with  a  wliite  head.  He  left  to 
hLi  wife,  in  the  language  of  his  will,  "  my  negro  woman,  Phillis,  my  cows  and 
sheep." 

t  Aug.  10, 17C8,  Mr. ^Hopkins  purchased  the  lot  and  buildings  for  £2fi(i  13s.  id. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  jjreviously  had  a  right  tii  the  use  of  one-third.  The  town  added 
half  an  a/;re  in  1773.  In  1814,  .John  Hopkins,  his  son,  sold  this  homestead  to 
Ber,  John  Wwlbri'lge  for  831fX),  resening  his  shop  on  the  southwest  corner. 
This  hfluse,  now — 1879—112  years  old,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Horace  Eichardson. 

X  The  charar.-teristics  of  Dr.  Hojjkins  are  clearly  shown  in  Dr.  .Sprague's  "  An- 
naU  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  in  a  contribution  by  E<iv.  Parsons  Cook,  a  native 
of  Hadley,  date"!  Oct,  29, 18.04. 


He  was  ordained  at  Hadley,  Jan.  19,  1843,  and  dismissed  June 

9,  1847.  His  successor,  Eev.  Eowland  Ayres,  the  present 
pastiir,  is  a  native  of  Graiiby,  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1841,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  12,  1848. 

The  second  meeting-house  was  erected  during  the  long  pas- 
torate of  Eev.  Mr.  Chauncey,  in  1713,  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  street,  opposite  the  "town  lot,"  where  stands  the  ven- 
erable "Hopkins  house,"  occupied  by  Horace  Eichardson. 
It  stood  ninety-five  years,  until  near  the  close  of  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Hopkins. 

From  the  several  votes  of  the  town  it  is  apparent  that  this 
structure,  which  was  50  by  40  feet  in  size,  had  tower  and 
belfrjr,  was  plastered,  "both  the  walls  and  overhead,"  had 
twelve  windows  below  and  thirteen  above,  some  or  all  of 
which  were  "joiner's  windows," — diamond-shaped  panes,  set 
in  lead  frames, — and  was  furnished  with  galleries.  The  or- 
dinary seats  or  benches,  which  it  first  contained,  were  slowly 
supplanted  by  the  high-backed  box-pews,  between  the  years 
1719  and  1783.  The  people  generally  were  opposed,  and 
rightfully,  to  making  invidious  distinctions  within  the  church, 
and  would  not  provide  pews  for  the  principal  families  alone. 
Men  and  women  sat  apart  in  the  church  as  late  as  1762. 
Husbands  and  wives,  "  whom  G-od  had  joined  together,"  were 
in  his  house  "put  asunder." 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  rule  observed  in  allotting  the 
seats,  the  "seaters"  had  a  difficult  task,  and  often  new  com- 
mittees were  chosen  for  "  reseating  the  house." 

The  steeple,^  above  the  belfry,  was  added  after  1753.  The 
belfry  itself  was  round,  "with  eight  pillars  and  some  orna- 
mental work." 

Mr.  Eleazer  Porter  built  and  gave  to  this  church  a  hand- 
some pulpit  with  a  sounding-board, — the  latter  inscribed 
"M.  E.  H.,  1739." 

A  horse-block  was  provided  in  1762.  The  tower,  at  the 
north  end,  contained  an  entrance,  and  was  built  up  from  the 
ground,  separately, — not  within  the  body  of  the  church. 
There  were  two  other  entrances, — central  on  the  east  side  and 
south  end. 

The  present  house  was  erected  in  1808,  and  removed  to  the 
position  it  now  occupies,  on  the  east  side  of  Middle,  south  of 
Eussel  Street,  in  1841. || 

THE  SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY,  NOETH  HADLEY, 

was  organized  Oct.  26,  1831,  with  24  members.  Its  house  of 
worship,  dedicated  in  1834,  is  located  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  that  of  the  First  Church,  to  which  its  members  had 
previously  belonged.  Eev.  Samuel  M.  "Worcester,  D.D.,  of 
Salem, — then  of  Amherst  College, — was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  society,  became  the  first  supply,  and  preached 
in  a  hall  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  He  commenced  his  labors 
in  April,  1830,  and  served  three  years.  Eev.  Philip  Payson 
succeeded  Dr.  "Worcester,  and  preached  about  three  years. 
The  first  settled  pastor,  Eev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  a  native  of 
Brimfield,  and  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1813,  was  installed 
April  8,  1835,  and  remained  until  June,  1838.  The  succeed- 
ing two  years  Eev.  David  L.  Hunn  served  as  a  supply,  and  May 

10,  1840,  Eev.  Warren  H.  Beaman — a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  in  1837 — ^began  to  serve  the,  society,  but  was  not 
formally  settled  until  Sept.  15,  1841.  He  was  dismissed  July 
8,  1872.  Eev.  James  M.  Bell  served  from  October,  1872,  was 
installed  May,  1873,  and  dismissed  April  20,  1876.    His  suc- 


§  The  cock,  which  still  surmounts  the  steeple  of  the  third  meeting-house,  is 
believed  to  have  been  put  up  when  tlie  spire  of  the  second  house  was  added,  not 
long  after  1753.  ...  He  was  removed  from  the  west  to  the  middle  street  on  the 
steeple  in  1841."  Zebulon  Prntt,  a  slave  of  Oliver  Warner's,  climbed  the  steeple, 
sat  on  the  "copper  bird,"  and  crowed.  He  was  then  22  years  old.  Roguish  fel- 
lows removed  the  gallinaceous  vane  in  1808,  but  were  made  to  replace  it. 

II  William  Goodwin  was  the  first  i-uling  elder  of  the  church,  and  had  no  suc- 
cessor, as  appears  by  the  records.  Nathaniel  Dickinson  and  Peter  Tilton  wore 
the  first  deacons. 
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cossor,  llov.  John  W.  liiiiK^,  Uio  pi'Oflont  pastor,  was  iiiKtiillcd 
May  1,  1878,  liavinn'  sii|)|)liod  IVom  tlio  i)roc(!(iiiig  N()veiiil)(;r. 

Ill  18(5-1  a  Hpii'o  was  acldoil  (,o  llio  iiKaitiiig-liousc,  its  pul|iit, 
rciiindcli'd,  walls  IVoscood,  and  tiio  buildinu;  ro])aintod.  In 
18(i()  an  addition  was  mado  in  Uio  roar,  to  adrnii,  a  i)ipc;-oru;an 
and  to  a('cx)niniodato  tlio  clioir,  Ijuliind  the  pul])it. 

The  priiscnt  ollici^-s  nrc  Deacon  Francis  S.  Jiussell  and  ])c'a- 
con  IJiixtor  K.  Hardwell,  who  is  also  clerk.  The  number  of 
resident  members  is  now  (March,  1879)  124. 

'I'llH   UIJS.SIOLI.   CONCllUCdjVTlON  Al,  SOCIHTV* 

wa.s  organized  in  1841,  with  about  90  members,  who  withdrew 
from  the  First  Church  to  constitute  a  now  parish,  upon  the 
removal  of  tluur  former  church  edifice  from  its  previous  posi- 
tion on  West  Street  to  its  present  location  on  Middle  Street, 
and  took  its  name  from  tlie  first  pastor  of  the  original  church, 
Mr.  John  Russell. 

Eev.  John  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  was  installed  as  the  first  pas- 
tor, Feb.  16,  1842,  and  dismissed  July  15,  1857.  His  successor, 
liev.  Franklin  Tuxbury,  was  ordained  over  the  church  at  the 
last-named  date,  and  continued  until  Oct.  23,  1862.  The  pres- 
ent pastor.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Dwight,  D.D.,  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  pastorate  in  June,  1864,  and  was  installed  in  the  follow- 
ing September.  The  present  deacons  of  the  church  are  Eleazer 
Porter  and  George  Dickinson. 

The  church  edifice  of  this  society  occupies  a  part  of  the  front 
of  the  home-lot  vipon  which  Mr.  Russell  so  long  resided,  and 
fronts  west  on  West  Street.    It  was  erected  in  1842. 

CEMETERIES. 

The  burying-ground  at  Hadley,  the  oldest  in  the  town,  was 
reserved  for  the  purpose  in  1661,  in  the  great  meadow,  and 
was  in  size  10^-  rods  east  and  west  by  20  rods  north  and  south, 
and  adjoined  the  west  end  of  the  home-lot  of  Edward  Churchf 
for  16  rods,  and  projected  into  the  middle  highway,  from  the 
north  side  thereof,  4  rods.  A  strip  6  or  7  rods  wide  was  added 
to  the  east  side  in  1792,  and  another,  16  or  17  rods  wide,  in 
1828.    The  grounds  now  contain  a  little  more  than  4  acres. 

The  first  burial  in  this  cemetery  was  that  of  an  unnamed 
infant,  son  or  daughter  of  Philip  Smith,  Jan.  22,  1661.  The 
first  adult  buried  was  John  Webster, — an  ancestor  of  Noah 
Webster, — who  died  April  5th,  in  the  same  year.  Tablets, 
erected  in  1693,  rest  above  the  remains  of  Rev.  John  Russell 
and  his  wife  Rebekah.  Mr.  Judd,  who  wrote  in  1858,  says, 
"  There  are  only  ten  stones  in  the  yard  with  dates  earlier  than 
1720, — 07ili/  ten  when  the  town  had  been  settled  sixty  years!" 

The  early  monumental  slabs  were  heavy  and  of  rude  work- 
manship, and  all  of  sandstone. 

In  this  old  burying-ground,  resting  from,  the  labors,  the 
trials,  the  dangers,  that  beset  them,  many  of  the  accomplished, 
many  of 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

One  of  the  honored  sons  of  this  venerable  hamlet  lias  said 
but  recently  J  concerning  this  cherished  spot,  "  Here  are  an- 
cestral memorials,  rekindling  in  us  and  our  children  the  holy 
courage  of  those  who  have  won  incorruptible  crowns.  Scatter 
along  those  ridges  the  seeds  of  fragrant  blossoms  that  shall 
breathe  their  perfume  of  benediction  over  the  green  sods. 
Twine  there  the  delicate  graces  of  the  sweet-brier,  the  wood- 
bine, the  ivy,  the  clematis,  and  the  rose.  Multiply,  by  every 
avenue  and  pathway,  the  voiceless  preachers  of  hope, — 

"  '  Floral  apostles  that,  with  dewy  splendor, 

,  Weep  without  woe  and  blush  without  a  orimo.'  " 

There  are  four  other  cemeteries  in  the  town  :  one,  at  North 
Hadley,  containing  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  is 


*  A  portion  of  this  account  of  the  churches  of  Hadley  is  from  the  appendi.\ 
to  Mr.  .Judil's  hiatoi'y. 
f  N"W  (jwiKul  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Boll  and  the  Eichardson  brotliors. 
X  Dr.  V.  D.  llniitington's  Bi-Centonnial  address,  June  8, 1859. 


situated  in  tho  northern  ])art  of  the  village  ;  one  near  the 
Sund(^rland  line;,  at  "  Russellville  ;"  oni;  at  "  Plainville  ;"  and 
one  at  Hockanum,  in  the  (i.^trcmo  southern  portion  of  tlu; 
town,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke. 

7I0TKLH. 

Richard  Goodman  ko[)t  the  first  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment in  Hadley,  for  which  he  received  a  license  in  1607.  In 
1675,  and  perhaps  earlier,  Joseph  Kellogg,  ferryman,  was 
permitted  to  entertain  travelers.  The  bar  or  bottle  was  quite 
as  essential  an  adjunct  of  inns  and  ordinaries  two  centuries  ago 
as  of  hotels  and  taverns  now,  but  was  perhaps  under  a  sharper 
surveillance.^  Other  inn-keepers  of  that  period  were  llezo- 
kiah  Dickinson,  1692-93;  Joseph  Smith,  1696;  Luke  Smith, 
1700-1  and  1711-31;  Westwood  Cooke,  1704-7.  Nathaniel 
White,  near  Mill  River,  at  North  Hadley,  for  some  time  kept 
a  tavern,  from  a  period  anterior  to  1770  ;  probably  the  same 
which  until  a  recent  period  was  kept  by  Thaddeus  Smith,  who 
succeeded  John  Hibbard. 

Inns  have  been  kept  also  in  the  following  .places  :  on  the 
west  side  of  West  Street,  north  end,  on  the  lot  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  D.  S.  Baker,  by  Solomon  Cooke,  and 
afterward  by  Esek  Baker  down  to  1864.  At  the  south 
end,  on  the  "  Goodman  place,"  or  "Ferry  lot,"  an  inn  was 
probably  kept  many  years.  Stephen  Goodman  married  a 
daughter  of  the  third  ferryman,  James  Kellogg,  whose  grand- 
father there  "entertained  travelers."  Joanna  Kellogg  may 
have  become  a  landlady. '  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  east  side,  on 
the  lot  occupied  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Warner,  there  was  once  an 
inn ;  another,  on  the  same  side,  south  of  Russell  Street ;  and 
three  others  at  the  north  end,  east  side, — one  on  the  river-bank, 
near  where  David  Foley  resides  (1879),  one  on  the  corner  south, 
now  occupied  by  Thomas  McGraff,  and  a  third  on  the  lot  next 
south  of  the  last  named,  where  Thomas  Reynolds  resides. 

Not  many  years  since,  an  inn  occupied' the  corner  north  of 
the  Bay  road,  on  the  east  side  of  Middle  Street,  where  Mrs. 
George  Allen  now  resides,  and  was  kept  successively  by  Maj. 
John  Smith,  Benjamin  Smith,  and  Augustus  Smith. 

Zadock  Lyman  opened  a  public-house  at  Hockanum  in 
1746,  which  at  his  death,  seven  years  afterward,  was  continued 
by  his  widow.  The  house  stood  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
present  cemetery,  and  was  kept  and  known  as  the  "Lyman 
House"  until  1869. 

Farther  north,  a  short  distance,  an  inn  was  established  by 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  brother-in-law  of  Zadock  Lyman.  In 
front  flaunted  "the  sign  of  the  White  Horse." 

The  only  hotel  in  the  town  at  the  present  time — March, 
1879 — is  the  "  Elmwood  House,"  a  title  apt  as  regards  its 
situation  among  the  beautiful  elms  of  West  Street,  but  which 
does  not  recall  the  memorable  incidents  of  its  previous  his- 
tory. Situated  on  the  old  home-lot  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  first 
minister  of  Hadley,  it  still  retains,  despite  the  changes,  some 
portions  of  the  old  house  he  occupied,  and  in  which  the  judges 
were  so  long  concealed.  || 

The  Russell  House,  and  12  acres  of  land  attached,  were  sold 
to  the  town  of  Hadley  in  1694,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  third 
son  of  the  first  owner.  The  town  gave  10  acres  and  the  build- 
ings to  Mr.  Isaac  Chauncey,  the  second  minister,  in  1690,  as 
a  settlement.  Josiah  Chauncey,  the  youngest  of  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey's  children,  sold  the  property  in  November,  1749,  to  Samuel 
Gaylord,  from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  Samuel.  Chester 
Gaylord,  a  son  of  the  last  named,  succeeded  to  the  west  half 
of  the  property,  including  the  dwelling,  the  kitchen  part  of 

g  The  quality  of  beer  was  defined  by  the  law,  and  a  penalty  attached  to  tho 
sale  of  any  inferior  article.  Tlio  lawful  beer  of  1G74  required  four  bushels  of 
barley  malt  to  each  si.xty-throo  gallons. 

II  So  suggestive  is  tho  situation  of  tlie  present  "  Judges'  Ciuunbor,"  in  whieh 
this  histoiy  is  written,  that  the  occupant  readily  innigines  that  tlio  white-haired 
fugitives — Gofl'e  and  Wlialley — luivc  but  just  retired  to  the  "dark  dosi^t"  liehin<l 
him  to  escape  tlie  spying  intrusion  ;  but  Kdward  Randolph,  long  ere  tliis,  has  fol- 
lowed, perclianco  discovereil,  them. 
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which  his  father  had  rebuilt  previous  to  1782,  and  the  main 
part,  on  Kussell  Street,  in  1795.*  The  house  and  4  acres 
passed  to  the  possession  of  George  H.  Gaylord.  son  of  Chester, 
thence  to  Horace  Cook,  who  sold  to  Edward  Kingsley,  the 
present  owner,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  The  house,  in  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  hands,  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  hotel. 

MOrXT  HOLTOKE  AXD  THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

This  elevation  of  greenstone  forms  the  division  between 
Hadley  and  South  Hadley,  and  yields  from  its  summit  exten- 
sive views  of  rare  majesty  and  beauty.  There  were  occasional 
visits  to  the  summit  by  travelers  during  the  last  century,  but 
the  spot  was  not  improved  for  the  accommodation  of  sight- 
seers until  1821.  A  building  was  erected  in  June  of  that 
year,  by  individuals  from  Xorthampton  and  Hadley,  and 
dedicated  in  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Mills.  The 
approach  from  the  northwest  side  was  made  a  short  time 
afterward.  Mr.  John  W.  French  built  another  house  on  the 
summit  in  1^1,  and  has  since  constructed  a  railway,  by  which 
ascents  and  descents  are  made  with  ease  and  safety.  This 
house  is  partly  in  Hadley  and  partly  in  South  Hadley. 

TOWN  POOR. 

The  town  had  few  dependents  upon  its  charity  in  the  earlier 
years.  William  AVebster  and  his  wife  Mary,  the  reputed  witch, 
were  given  assistance,  and  lived  in  a  house  called  the  "  town- 
house,"  in  the  middle  highway,  and  east  of  the  cemetery. 
Some  of  the  poor  were  "boarded  round;"  one  is  named,  a 
widow,  who  was  "to  go  from  Samuel  Porter's,  Sr.,  southward, 
and  round  the  town."  Thomas  Elgarr,  a  soldier  in  the  In- 
dian war,  was  assisted;  John  Hillier  (Hilliard?)  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  "  a  small  log  house,"  in  1718.  Ten  years  afterward 
£10  were  appropriated  for  the  poor.  In  1793,  8  paupers  were 
sold  to  Maj.  John  Smith  for  £11  each, — he  receiving  instead  of 
paying  the  amount,  however, — among  whom  was  Eebekah 
(Crowj  Xoble,  once  fair  and  quite  a  belle  in  Hadlej'.  She 
had  been  wooed  and  won  ;  but,  having  dismissed  her  lover  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  her  after-life  was  embittered  by  regret  and 
sorrow.  She  died  in  1802,  a  pauper,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years. 

The  present  poor-farm  of  25  acres  was  purchased  in  18B7 
for  S2000,  and  the  buildings  then  standing  have  been  improved 
at  a  cost  of  .$1200.  There  are  but  9  inmates  at  the  present 
time  QIarch,  1879j.  Xet  cost  of  support  of  poor  in  poor-house, 
1878-79,^724.79;  outside  poor,  ?779.12;  total,  .?1 503.91. 

MAN U FACT  CUES. 

ifdls. — The  first  mill  erected  in  the  present  town  of  Hadley 
was  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  It  was  situated  on  Mill 
Kiver,  or  the  stream  ever  after  so  called,  and  was  put  up  by 
Thomas  Meekins  and  Robert  Boltwood  in  or  near  the  year 
1664.  Until  this  time  the  inhabitants  used  riven  boards, |  or 
those  made  with  pit-saws.  Tlie  mill  of  Meekins  &  Boltwood 
was  continued  by  them  until  1074. 

Griist-MUls. — Xo  grist-  or  corn-mill  was  erected  in  Hadley, 
ejist  of  the  river,  until  the  year  1670.  Thomas  Meekins  had 
put  up  a  mill  on  Mill  River,  in  what  is  now  Hatfield,  in  1661, 
and  was,  by  vote,  to  have  all  the  town  patronage,  "  fjrovided 
he  make  good  meal."  Thomas  "Wells  and  John  Hubbard  were 
employed  by  the  east-side  residents  to  carry  grain  to  mill  and 
return  with  the  meal  at  regular  times.  This  method  of  sup- 
plying grists  ceased  when  the  Hopkins  school-mill  was  erected 


*  It  was  at  the  time  of  thia  rebuilding  t)iat  the  bones  of  Gen.  Wlialley  were 
•  dt-corered. 

+  Biven  or  cloven  Ijoank,  lience,  clove-lx^arils,  cloboards,  claboards,  clapboards. 
The  town  roted,  Dec,  17,1000,  "  that  If  any  men  fell  any  lift  timber,  and  do  not 
rire  it  oat  int/j  Ixdts,  pale!<,  lails,  claplxiardu,  or  eliingles  within  six  weeks,  any 
inhaUtant  may  fef.h  it  away  for  hi«  own  ujse  :  and  if  any  man  fell  any  pine  tim- 
ber and  cart  it  not  away  in  three  months,  anv  man  mav  make  use  of  it." 
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in  1670.  A  lot  near  by  was  provided  for  the  miller  in  October, 
1671.  The  mill  was  guarded  by  a  small  garrison  during  the 
Indian  war,  and  remained  intact  through  the  period  of  great- 
est uprising,  but  was  burned  by  a  roving  band  of  redskins  in 
September,  1677.  The  mill  at  Hatfield  was  then  for  a  time 
resorted  to,  until  the  one  on  the  east  side  was  rebuilt  by  Robert 
Boltwood,  a  period  of  one  or  two  years.  The  town,  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins  grammar  school, J 
twice  obtained  possession  of  the  mill-propertj',  but  delivered 
it  finally  to  the  latter  in  1687.  Five  years  later  it  was  dam- 
aged and  destroyed  by  a  flood  and  was  again  rebuilt,  and  was 
renewed  in  1706  and  in  1721. 

John  Clary  was  the  miller  in  1683.  In  November,  1687, 
Joseph  Smith, ^  a  cooper,  was  engaged,  and  remained  many 
years, — 

"  Tending  the  mill  in  its  clattering  round, 
Till  his  hair  was  as  white  as  the  Hour  he  ground." 

None  of  these  early  mills  seem  to  have  been  provided  with 
fiicilities  for  bolting  the  products.  The  bolting  or  sifting  was 
a  domestic  operation,  and  several  small  "bolting-mills"  were 
owned  by  families  in  Hadley. ||  Some  flour  was  barreled  and 
sent  to  market  down  the  river. 

A  grist-mill  has  been  kept  at  or  near  the  site  occupied  by 
the  first  mill  most  of  the  time  since  1670  ;  part,  if  not  most,  of 
the  time  in  connection  with  a  saw-mill.  A  grist-mill  and  a 
saw-mill  were  in  operation  on  Fort  River,  near  Hadley  village, 
in  1771. 

Oilier  Mamifacturcs. — For  a  time  a  carding-mill  was  at- 
tached to  the  grist-mill, — probably  in  1775, — and  was  con- 
tinued to  jiear  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
subsequently  an  establishment  for  drawing  wire  was  con- 
ducted successively  by  Nathan  Clark  and  Horace  Lamb. 
Cattle  and  wool  cards  made  there  at  one  time  by  John  Clark. 

A  mill  privilege  farther  up  the  river,  at  Plainville,  was 
improved  at  a  later  date  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
other  wood-work. 

The  manufacture  of  brooms,  which  is  now  a  principal  in- 
dustry in  the  town,  is  the  joint  product  of  her  fertile  soil  and 
the  no  less  fertile  genius  of  her  adopted  son,  Levi  Dickinson,  a 
native  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  planted  the  first  broom-corn 
in  Hadley  in  1797,  and  the  year  following  raised  "  the  first 
half-acre  cultivated  for  brooms  in  America."  His  brooms  met 
with  good  sale,  and  in  spite  of  ridicule  he  persisted  in  pro- 
ducing them,  and  gradually  improved  the  processes  for  man- 
ufacture. His  devotion  did  not  appear  so  visionary  to  the 
people  of  Hadley  when,  in  1850,  that  town  was  credited  in 
the  census  with  the  production  of  769,700  brooms,  valued  at 
55118,478,  and  76,000  brushes,  valued  at  $5970. 

Certain  of  his  neighbors,  scenting  success  from  afar,  began 
the  culture  of  broom-corn  about  the  first  year  of  this  century, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  William  Shipman,  Solomon 
Cook,  Levi  Gale,  and  a  negro  named  Cato.  The  manufacture 
became  of  national  importance  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson.   He  died  in  1843,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Present  Manufactures. — There  are  at  present  within  the 
town  a  grist,-  saw,-  and  planing-mill,  owned  by  Rodney 
Smith;  a  grist-  and  saw-mill,  owned  by  George  E.  Smith; 
and  a  saw-mill,  owned  by  Samuel  Dickinson. 

AGKICULTURE. 

The  first  plowing  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hadley  was 
done  for  the  Indians  by  the  settlers  at  Northampton  in  16-54, 
the  year  that  town  was  settled. 

Wheat  grew  readily  with  rich  soil,  and  was  raised  in  con- 


I  See  account  of  the  Hopkins  school  in  this  volume. 

§  He  received  for  his  labor  one-half  the  toll,  the  use  of  a  house  and  land.  His 
Xiart  of  the  bjU  for  several  ye.ai's  was  but  £13  per  year.  "  He  was  the  first  per- 
manent resident  on  Mill  Kiver." — V'uU  Judd's  Hist. 

II  Richard  Montague,  a  baker,  had  a  mill  valued  at  60  shillings  in  1680.  "  His 
widow  sometimes  bolted  flour  for  otliers  liy  the  barrel." 
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sidoi'iiblo  (|iiaiililv  bcl'iirr  llir  cinlitL'ciith  century,  and  much 
WHS  slii]i|)('il  to  liiisldii.    Till'  (illier  ccreiilH  wore  also  grown, 

Willl   llll'   <'\i  r|ll  ii  111   nl'  lillciv  W  licat,  Wllich  S(H'I11S  1o  IlilVC  llCCIl 

uiiUriowii  or  (lisrci;:irilcil  niilil  af'k'r  tlio  ]{ev(ilu(ioii.  Beans 
anil  |ii'as  lloiirislicd  I'roiii  lln^  licginiiing. 

I  iidian  corn  was  always  an  iiii|ioi'laiit.  crop,  iiicrcasiii<;'  in 
acrraj;'!' a  ml  yirld  [icr  acrt^  as  (lie  inaiiiicr  of  n  1 1 1  i  val  i  iig  was 
iniprovcil  and  a  just  system  oi'  returns  to  tlie  soil,  hy  way  of 
I'ertili/.ors,  was  begun  and  followed.  In  the  earlier  years  but 
a  small  number  ol' domestic  animals  was  kept,  and  (be  nearest 
lots  alone  were  fertilized.  In  IHV)  the  corn  on  1142  acres  was 
estimated  at  HT  bushels  per  acre, — nearly  double  the  yiekl  a 
century  ago. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  lust  cen- 
tury,— probably  from  Pelbam, — and  are  now  a  staple  crop. 
The  quantity  has  increased  and  the  quality  improved. 

Flax,  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  manufactures  of  the 
early  days  of  Hadley,  was  grown  extensively  as  a  necessity. 
Hemp  became  a  product  in  the  later  years,  and  for  a  time 
yielded  handsome  returns. 

Large  areas  of  the  rich  lowlands — some  of  which  were 
periodically  overflowed  and  received  silt  from  the  river — have 
been  kept  as  meadow-lands.  Many  pieces  have  never  been 
plowed,  or  but  rarely.  The  yield  of  hay  from  these  lands — 
of  a  quality  more  or  less  desirable — has  been,  and  still  is,  large. 
Hay  is  now  (1879)  an  important  crop  with  Hadley  farmers. 
Fruit  has  been  produced  in  limited  quantity,  and,  in  later 
years,  of  fair  qviality.  Few  apple-trees  were  grown  for  a  long 
time  after  the  first  settlement,  and,  until  after  the  Kevolution, 
were  grown  for  making  cider,  which  had  begun  to  take  the 
place  of  other  things  potable.  Hadley  is  recorded  as  one  of 
four  towns  whose  cider  product,  in  1771,  averaged  more  than 
four  barrels  to  a  house.  Grafted  fruit  has  been  introduced 
since  1800. 

Tobacco  culture  was  commenced  by  the  farmers  of  Hadley 
about  the  year  1840,  and  the  encouraging  success  at  first  at- 
tained— financially — led  to  the  displacement  of  other  leading- 
crops,  whose  production  had  become  unprofitable  or  impossi- 
ble in  competition  with  the  West.  A  local  writer  intimates 
that  the  moral  aspects  of  this  industry  were  counter  to  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  justice  which  actuated  the  faithful 
"planters"  of  Hadley,  as  though  the  fumes  of  the  Indian 
weed  had  dulled  and  stupefied  the  once  alert  consciences  of  the 
inhabitants.  However  this  may  be,  Hadley  was  not  alone  in 
feeling  the  reaction  which  in  1875  followed  a  high  tide  of 
seeming  prosperity.  She  is  yet  rich  in  her  meadows  and  up- 
lands, and  the  farmers  are  already  responding  to  the  demand 
for  a  new  and  less  exhaustive  industry. 

Hadley  claims  to  antedate  all  other  towns  in  the  use  of  the 
revolving  horse-rake.  It  was  first  used  on  the  farm  of  the 
late  Kev.  D.  Huntington.  It  is  doubtless  also  true  that  the 
"  first  scythe  made  in  America  was  made  in  Hadley  by  Ben- 
jamin Colt,"  who  also  introduced  the  use  of  sleds.  Improved 
breeds  of  cattle  were  introduced  about  1839. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Highways. — After  laying  out  the  highways  of  the  village 
proper  in  1659-60  others  were  laid  in  the  meadows  near  by, 
making  the  whole  number,  as  recorded  in  1G65,  eleven.  A 
"  passable  cart-way"  was  ordered  in  1607,  extending  over  the 
Forty-Acre  Meadow  to  Mill  Brook.  Before  1059  the  settlers 
at  Northampton  bad  a  road  to  Springfield  by  way  of  Hocka- 
num,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  With  this  early  connec- 
tion was  made  by  the  people  of  Hadley.  The  original  road, 
which  was  used  nearly  a  century,  was  "below  the  steep  part 
of  the  acclivity,"  some  distance  above  the  present  road.  In 
1664  roads  "sufficient  for  travell  with  carts"  were  laid  out 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  between  Hadley  and  Windsor, 
Conn.  The  road  on  the  east  side  crossed  the  Chicopee  Kiver 
at  Chicopee  Falls  ;  but  eight  years  later  one  was  laid  to  cross 


"at  the  islands,  near  Japliot  Chajiin's,"  now  Cbi(topeo  Centre. 
Over  th<!  latter  produce  could  be  taken  directly  to  the  head  of 
navigation,  below  Willinuuisett. 

Tlut  earliest  way  or  jiatb  to  Boston  was  nor  lb  of  Fort  Kiver 
and  called  "  Nashaway  Path,"  and  was  probably  laid  out  in 
l(;()2.  Ill  1674  the  "  Bay  road"  crossed  that  river  near  the 
south  ciiil  of  Spruce  Hill,  and  In  1088  was  changed  to  its 
present  rcnite,  but  would  allow  the  passage  of  vehicles.  Such 
a  broad  road  was  pronounced  not  feasible  in  1092.  The  wide 
roads  were  constructed  later. 

Ferries. — A  ferry  was  kept  up  between  the  south  end  of 
the  wide  street  in  Hadley  and  Northampton  by  Joseph  Kel- 
logg and  Ills  descendants  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  or 
from  1661  to  1758.  Mr.  Kellogg  built  a  house  on  the  lot 
which  had  been  reserved  for  ferry  purposes,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  "  south  highway  to  the  meadow."  He  was  to  provide, 
by  arrangement  with  the  town  in  1675,  "  a  boat  for  horses 
and  a  canoe  for  persons,  and  receive  for  man  and  horse  eight 
pence  in  wheat  or  other  pay,  or  sixpence  in  money,  for  single 
persons  threepence,  or,  when  more  than  one,  twopence  each." 
Night  and  storm-bound  travelers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ferryman,  and  were  obliged  to  negotiate  terms  with  him. 
The  ferrymen  were,  successively,  Joseph  Kellogg,  his  son 
John  Kellogg,  and  his  grandson  Joseph  Kellogg,  and,  after 
1758,  Stephen  Goodman,  who  married  a  daughter  of  James 
Kellogg.  The  ferry  was  named  "Goodman's  Ferry,"  from 
the  last  proprietor. 

In  1692  and  subsequently  a  similar  ferry  was  operated  be- 
tween Hadley  and  Hatfield,  from  the  north  end  of  the  street, 
whose  first  Charon  was  John  Ingram,  the  second  John  Pres- 
ton. A  bridge  connecting  Hadley  and  Hatfield  was  burned 
many  years  ago,  since  which  several  ferries  have  been  opened, 
but  only  one  of  these  is  now  operated,  viz.,  between  North 
Hadley  and  Hatfield.  One,  operated  from  the  north  end  of 
West  Street,  Hadley,  and  another,  called  "Hunter's  Ferry," 
some  distance  above,  were  abandoned  before  1855.  A  ferry  is 
now  run  between  Hockanum  and  Northampton. 

Bridges.* — A  bridge  was  built  over  Fort  lliver  "for  horses, 
oxen,  and  carts"  in  1661,  on  the  road  to  Springfield;  and  an- 
other, lower  on  the  stream,  in  1667 ;  and  a  third,  still  farther 
down,  in  1681.  The  cost  of  the  last  was  £44  lo.s.  Sd.  The 
first  bridge  on  the  Bay  road  was  one  for  carts,  in  1675  ;  was 
"near  the  south  end  of  Spruce  Hill,  and  much  used  by  the 
troops  in  Philip's  war." 

A  bridge  was  built  over  Mill  River,  "  at  the  mill,"  in  1684. 
In  tlTfe  absence  of  other  means  for  crossing  streams,  trees  were 
often  felled  to  form  foot-bridges. 

The  first  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  at  Hadley  was  au- 
thorized March  8,  1803,  and  connected  that  tow2i  with  Hat- 
field. Lemuel  Dickinson  and  seventy-fovir  others  were  the 
incorporators.  This  bridge  long  since  ceased  to  be  main- 
tained, f 

The  first  bridge  between  Hadley  and  Northampton  was  con- 
structed under  an  act  passed  March  2,  1803.  The  present  iron 
bridge,  erected  in  1877,  is  the  successor  of  a  covered  wooden 
structure,  which  was-  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  June,  1877. 
At  this  casualty  several  persons  were  injured,  and  others  mi- 
raculously escaped. 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY  AND  WARS. 

Several  Indian  forts  were  in  Hadley.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  on  Fort  Kiver,  and  "  had  the  almost  perpendicular 
bank,  rising  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  Fort  Kiver,  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  while  the  river  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
bank  on  the  west  side.  Lawrence's  Plain,  a  high,  pleasant  tract 
of  land,  extended  easterly."  The  site  could  be,  within  a  few  , 
years,  easily  identified.    Another  fort  was  north  of  North 


*  The  Connecticut  bridges  are  described  more  at  length  else-vs'here  in  tliis 
volumo. 

■|-  It  was  a  toll-briilgc,  iis  woro  all  the  early  ones  on  tlio  Coimoctii-ut  Kivm-. 
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Hadlev,  on  a  ridge  between  the  upper  and  lower  School  Mead- 
ows. This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Quonquont 
and  his  dusky  followers.  His  deed  to  Mr.  Pyndion,  in  1G58, 
mentions  '-the  brook  Wunnaquickset,"  which  runs  through 
the  upper  School  Meadow,  north  and  east  of  the  fort.  Many 
bones  of  Indians  have  been  found  in  the  vioinitj-,  more  than 
in  any  other  place  in  Hadley.  All  the  forts  in  Hadley  east  of 
the  river  were  abandoned  some  years  previous  to  the  opening 
of  hostilities  with  the  whites  in  lG7o. 

The  Mo/iaicks"^  made  occasional  predatory  and  warlike  in- 
cursions from  the  westward,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
river-towns  sutfered  considerably  from  the  loss  of  hogs  and 
cattle,  which  were  allowed  to  roam  the  woods.  Hadley 
shared  in  these  losses  in  16G7.  Other  Indians  were  involved  or 
under  suspicion, — even  the  J^orwottucks. 

Pfiilifi's  War. — After  his  many  disasters  and  losses  in  battle 
and  by  defection,  Philip  moved  with  what  forces  he  could 
muster  upon  the  Hampshire  towns  late  in  the  summer  of 
1675.  It  was  supposed  he  had  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of 
Paquayag,  now  Athol,  and  troops  under  Capts.  Lothrop,  Beers, 
and  Watts  were  sent  up  the  river  in  pursuit.  The  latter  re- 
turned to  Hadley  on  or  near  August  22d,  but  proceeded  soon 
after  to  Hartford.  Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers  entered  Hadley 
with  their  troops  on  the  23d  of  August,  or  about  that  time. 

The  valley  Indians  had  shown  signs  of  disaft'ection  toward 
the  whites,  and  an  effort  to  disarm  them  occasioned  open  war- 
fare. The  first  conflict  was  about  ten  miles  above  Hatfield,  at 
a  place  called  "Sugar-Loaf  Hill,"  where  Capts.  Lothrop  and 
Beers  were  both  engaged  with  about  100  of  their  troops  from 
Hadley.  Of  the  nine  soldiers  slain  on  that  occasion,  one 
was  a  resident  of  that  town, — Azariah,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Dickinson. 

Deerfield  was  attacked  September  1st  by  the  united  hostiles, 
yorxcottucks  and  Pocomtucks,  and  18  men  slain  at  Squakheag 
— Xorthfield — on  the  following  day.  On  the  .Sd,  "  this  onset 
being  unknown,  Capt.  Beers  set  forth  from  Hadley  with  about 
men  and  some  carts  to  fetch  off  the  garrison  at  Squakheag, 
and,  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  place  the  next  morning, 
were  set  upon  by  a  great  number  of  Indians  from  the  side  of 
a  swamp,  where  was  a  hot  disfjute  for  some  time."f  Capt. 
Beers  and  many  of  his  men  were  slain,  including  William 
Markham,  Jr.,  of  Hadley,  a  teamster.  A  demonstration  was 
made  by  the  Indians  against  Deerfield  on  the  12th,  but  within 
a  few  days  thereafter  the  savages  had  all  disappeared.  A 
lK)dy  of  troops,  about  60  in  number,  arrived  at  Hadley  under 
Cafit.  Mosley,  .September  14th,  and  others  were  then  oij  their 
way.  There  were  more  or  less  soldiers  in  the  town  from  the 
2:ld  of  August,  1675,  until  the  close  of  this,  the  first  Indian 
war  in  the  vallev. 

The  N'lpmucks  and  Wampa>ioar/»  under  Philip,  it  is  prob- 
able, had  not  participated  in  any  of  the  conflicts  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River  up  to  September  14th.  "Mr.  Judd,  who 
apparently  was  guided  by  the  statement  of  Kev.  Increase 
Mather  in  1676,  sa^'s  these  Indians  "  first  showed  themselves 
upon  the  Connsaticut  River  on  the  1st  day  of  September 
(I675j,  and  made  an  attack  ufion  Hadley." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Mather's  statement  of  the  affair : 

"On  Hie  first  of  .Septeriiljcr,  one  of  the  clinrelies  in  Boston  was  seeking  the 
face  of  God  l>y  fiie'tiug  and  pra^'er  before  liim.  Al»>,  tliat  very  day,  tlie  churdi  in 
Hadley  was  before  the  L  jrd  in  the  same  way,  but  were  driven  from  the  holy  ser- 
vice they  were  attending  by  a  m'«t  sudden  and  violent  uj/irrn,  wliich  routed  them 
the  whole  day  after."! 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Capt.  Lothrop  and  "above  70 


*  Part  of  a  band  of  Wolumhi,  who  had  visited  Boston,  in  1723,  "  wit'n  sham  pro- 
posaU  of  alliance  against  the  eastern  Indians,"  but  whose  real  oljjett  seems  to 
liave  tjeen  jnnketing  and  carousal  at  the  ijublic  expense,  were  entertained  by 
Mr,  Lake  .Snriitli,  of  Itolley,  who  had  a  score  tlierefor  against  the  corunionwealth . 

t  For  detail  of  thU  conflict,  and  of  others  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  text, 
Bee  cliapters  relating  tt  the  tjwns  where  they  severally  occurred. 

X  Tor  farther  acjoant  of  tliis  "  alarm,"  see  "  Traditi  jn  concerning  Gen.  GolTe, ' 
in  another  pait  nt  t':ii-i  work. 


men"^  were  sent  to  Deerfield  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons, 
loaded  with  grain,  from  that  place  to  Hadley.  The  train  and 
guard  were  surprised,  and  there  resulted  the  battle  of  "  Bloody 
Brook,"  or  r.ither  a  massacre  seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of 
savage  warfare  for  systematic  and  appalling  completeness. 
Seventy-one  were  slain,  including  Capt,  Lothrop,  Among 
the  slaughtered  teamsters  was  John  Barnard,  son  of  Francis 
Barnard,  of  Hadley. 

The  Indians,  having  caused  the  abandonment  of  Northfield 
and  Deerfield,  artfully  dodged  the  other  northern  towns  ;  then, 
being  strengthened,  they  fell  upon  defenseless  Springfield, 
which  they  burned  and  jiillaged  October  5th.  News  of  the 
threatened  assault  reached  Hadley  in  the  night  previous, 
whereupon  Maj.  Pynchon,  then  in  the  town,  with  Capts,  Ap- 
pletou  and  Sill,  whose  forces  had  been  in  Hadley  but  a  few 
days,  set  out  for  the  beleaguered  village  on  the  very  morning 
of  its  calamity.  It  was  then,  if  at  all  during  the  war,  that 
Hadley  was  left  entirely  ungarrisoned  and  defenseless.  The 
Eev.  John  Russell  wrote  on  the  sixth  to  the  Governor — Leverett 
— and  council,  giving  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Spring- 
field, and  says:  "Our  town  of  Hadley  is  now  like  to  drink 
next  (if  mercy  prevent  not)  of  this  bitter  cup  ;  we  are  but  50 
families,  and  now  left  solitary.  We  desire  to  repose  our  cimfi- 
dence  in  the  eternal  God,  who  is  the  refuge  of  his  people,  and 
to  stand  ready  to  do  and  suffer  his  will  in  all  things.  To  his 
grace  I  commend  you."  The  sturdy  minister  manifestly  had 
a  lurking  faith  in  the  "  strongest  battalions. "|| 

Capt.  Appleton,  who  had  taken  command  of  the  troops,  re- 
turned to  Hadley  October  12th,  whence  he  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions in  quest  of  the  Indians,  but  did  not  encounter  them. 

Hatfield  was  desperately  attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians  October  19th,  but  was  relieved  by  troops  from  Hadlej', 
under  Capt,  Appleton,  In  this  affair,  Freegrace  Norton,  a 
sergeant,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  Hadley  soon 
after,  at  the  house  of  Lieut,  Samuel  Smith. 

The  continued  efforts  of  the  savages  to  destroy  the  settle- 
ments caused  much  uneasiness,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
c(mtemplated  removal  with  their  families  to  safer  situations, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Capt.  Apple- 
ton  on  the  12th  of  November.  Soon  after  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  mo£t  of  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  river- 
towns,  a  small  garrison  being  left  in  each.  The  garrison  at 
Hadley,  under  Capt,  Jonathan  Poole,  consisted  of  30  men, 
Hadlej',  like  the  other  towns  of  the  valley,  was  without  artifi- 
cial defenses  ;  no  palisades  were  erected  until  the  following- 
year. 

The  number  of  whites  slain  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  up 
to  this  time,  according  to  the  return  made  by  minister  Russell, 
was  145, 

The  recent  experience  of  the  inhabitants  admonished  them 
to  take  steps  for  the  better  protection  of  their  settlements. 
The  principal  defenses  were  called  palisades,  and  consisted  of 
stakes  or  pales  set  closely  together,  with  about  two  feet  of 
their  length  in  the  ground  and  eight  above,  forming  a  tight 
fence  about  each  plantation.  These  pales  were  probably  joined 
together  in  some  effectual  manner,  to  prevent  their  removal 
singly.  Simple  as  were  these  structures,  they  afforded  ad- 
equate protection  against  the  Indians,  who  soon  came  to  re- 
gard them  as  traps  to  be  avoided.^ 


?  In  Dr.  Holland's  liistory,  the  number  given  is  eighty. 

Il  Mr.  Russell  concludes  his  report  with  the  following  e.xliortation  from  Joel; 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly,  gather  the 
people,  sanctify  the  congregation,  assemble  the  elders,  gatlier  the  children  and 
those  that  suck  at  tlie  breast.  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep 
between  the  porch  and  altar,  and  let  them  say,  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and 
give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  shall  rule  over  them.  Where- 
fore should  they  say  among  the  pople,  Where  is  tlieir  God  ?  Theu  will  the  Lord 
be  jealous  for  his  laml  and  pity  his  people." 

1[  In  Hubbard's  history  it  is  related  that  "although  they  did  in  the  spring 
(1G70)  break  through  the  palisades  at  Northampton,  yet  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
be  repulsed  they  saw  themselves,  like  wolves  in  a  pound,  that  they  coulil  not  fly 
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Sufh  II  ]mlisii(l('  vvMM  cDiisI I'Mclcd  111  7Im(11('V,  coiiccrniiifi; 
wllicll  tlu!  Iirs(,  Idwri  xnlc  rcrmdcd  liciirs  dnli'  Kfli.  li,  I()7<1,* 
1111(1  is  iiH  I'lilldws  : 

"  Vuli'd  ami  cinlcrcil  h.v  llic  If.wiic  llial  llii^  wljol..  Ini  tilii  iiliiui  wt  iiji  lur  IIjh 
tli'l'riu  ii  anil  Ki'i'ui  il,v  ol'  llin  tiiwii  iiii  ciiist  ami  wesl  siilc  Hliall  lie  Hiil1l('ii.'ijtly  imilii- 
taiiu'il  and  kc'iit  uji,  and  tliat  (in  tliu  W(!St  nido  the  htrepte  to  ddfcnd  tlic  meadow 
fi'om  npoilo  and  daimif^o,  and  to  be  Hiibj(!ct  to  the  iiiHiiection  of  the  fencc-viewci'M, 
and  no  nnm  in  any  pait  of  tliu  foitifli-'alion  above  Hold  Hball  liave  or  make  any 
pel tii-nlcj-  cintlcll.  for  liinisellVi  or  catti  ll  iiitn  llii'  mcddow  or  lidlH,  under  the  pi'n- 

altie  of  live  NliillinfiH,  wliii-b  hIihII  he  fm  tli  witli  ei.-tini  I  hy  wiiriaiit  rrnni  the 

[^eleetineli  for  llu^  lown'ts  ilKe." 

Provipioii  was  also  inailc  al.  (lu!  saiiic  iiiccline;  inr  ('Icarino- 
the  passaoc  to  the  coni-iuill,  and  cuttiiisj;  all  buslics  on  the 
liome-lots  which  might  liarbor  an  enemy. 

The  Indians,  if  many  remained  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
winter  of  1675-70,  made  few  domonslralions,  and  jione  of 
magnitude,  against  the  river-towns.  Pliilip'.s  Wamprn/ofif/s — 
possibly,  though  not  certainly,  accompaniod  by  Philip  him- 
self— had  passed  over  to  the  country  of  the  Narraffansettn  soon 
after  the  failure  at  Hatfield,  and  doubtless  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  bloody  scenes  which  there  signalized  the  winter's  cam- 
paign. Driven  finally  from  the  eastern  settlements,  the  sev- 
eral bands  of  hostile  Indians  concentrated  near  the  Connecti- 
cut Eiver,  and  again  beset  the  towns  upon  its  borders.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Narrnganscits  had  escaped  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fort  on  the  10th  of  December,  1075,  and  j(iined 
the  frontier  foray. 

Not  to  be  caught  napping,  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  were 
divided  into  several  "squadrons"  for  watch-duty,  and  a  ftirti- 
flcation  committee  was  appointed. 

Capt.  William  Turner  entered  Hadley  March  4,  1070,  and 
was  joined  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  under  Maj.  Thomas  Sav- 
age,! '^^  the  8th.  On  the  14th,  Northampton  was  attacked 
by  Indians,  who  came  from  the  northward.  The  following 
portion  of  a  letter  from  minister  Eussell,  of  Hadley,  to  Gov. 
Leverett,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Judd,  portrays  the  feeling  inspired 
by  that  occurrence : 

"  Right  Worshipfxjl, — Altbongli  the  Lord  hath  granted  us  an  interval  of 
quietness  this  winter,  yet  since  the  coming  on  of  the  spiing  the  war  here  is  re- 
newed. On  the  14tli  inst.  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  '200UI  as  judged,  made  a 
most  sudden  and  violent  irruption  upon  Northampton,  broke  their  works  in  .3 
places,  and  had  in  reason  taken  the  whole  town,  had  not  Providence  graciously 
so  ordered  it  that  Maj.  Treat  was  come  in  with  his  men  the  evening  before  ;  yet 
they  burnt  five  houses  and  five  barns, — one  without  the  fortification, — slew  five 
persons,  and  wounded  five.  There  are  said  to  be  found  slain  about  a  dozen  of  the 
enemy.  Above  Deerfield  a  few  miles  is  the  great  place  of  their  fishing,  which 
nuist  be  expected  to  afford  them  their  provisions  for  the  year.  AVe  must  look  to 
feel  their  utmost  rage.  My  desire  is  we  may  be  willing  to  do  or  suffer,  to  live 
or  die,  remain  in  or,  be  driven  out  from  our  habitations,  as  the  Lord  our  God 
would  have  us.  Capt.  Poole,  who  hath  been  left  here  for  the  government  of  the 
soldiers,  doth  earnestly  entreat  for  liberty  to  repair  to  his  own  very  much  suffer- 
ing family,  at  least  for  a  while.  With  prayers  to  the  God  of  all  blessing  to  guide 
and  strengthen  and  carry  you  through  this  day  of  temptation,  I  am,  Sr,  yr  worp's 
most  obliged  serv't, 

"  John  PiUssell. 

"  Hadley,  March  IG,  1675-6." 

In  the  latter  days  of  March  much  excitement  was  engen- 
dered among  the  settlers  by  a  proposition  or  quasi  order,  ema- 
nating from  the  Massachusetts  council,  that  all  the  plantations 

away  at  their  pleasure,  so  as  they  never  adventured  to  break  througli  afterwai-d 
upon  any  of  the  towns  so  secured." 

The  riadley  palisade  was  placed  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  extended  across  the  street  at  each  end,  inclosing  a 
space  nearly  a  mile  long  and  ab(uit  forty  rods  in  width.  Gates  were  made  where 
the  palisade  crossed  each  of  the  lateral  highways,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  through  which  alone  ingress  and  egress  were  permitted.  It  was 
ordered  by  the  town  tliat  all  bushes  which  might  afford  a  lurking-placo  for  tho 
enemy  should  be  cleared  away  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foitiflcation. 

*  Dr.  Holland  says,  ill  regard  to  the  palisades,  "  Alter  the  colupletion  (tf  these 
works  the  troops  at  Hadley  were  called  off  to  Connecticut  and  the  East,  a  suffi- 
cient number  being  left  to  garrison  the  several  towns."  (Hist,  of  West.  Mass., 
Vol.  I.  p.  10!).)  The  forlification  mm  u(d  nmipldeil  when  the  vote  was  taken,  Feb. 
11,  1676.    The  troops  withdrew  in  November  previous. 

+  Capt.  Turner  proceeded  to  Northampton.  There  were  then  left  in  lladlcy 
one  Connecticut  company,  under  Capt.  Wliipple,  and  two  Massachusetts  compa- 
nies, under  t'apt.  Gillani, — all  under  Maj.  Savage. 

;t  Mr.  Judd  exclaims  at  tho  extravagant  figures:  "  2()UU  Indian  wanijrs! 
Strange  delusion !   There  may  have  been  ^(Xl  or  4(10." 


except  Springfield  and  Hadley  should  be  abandoned,  and  their 
inliabilaiilH  giilhi^red  into  llieSe  two  towns  for  jiiirjioscB  of  de- 
Iciisc.  'I'Ik!  council  claimed  that  "  to  remaiti  in  such  a  scattered 
stal(?  is  (o  expose  lives  and  estates  to  the;  merciless  cru(;lly  of 
llic  enemy."  The  apjieal  was  futile;  the  faith  and  courage 
which  planted,  if  they  had  before  wavered,  now  arose  lirmly 
to  maintain  the  several  towns  in  their  integrity. 

The  later  events  of  this  war  now  hurried  on.  About  tho 
1st  (if  April  a  nuiiilier  of  the  residents  of  Hadley  proceeded 
to  llockanuin,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  work  in  tlie  fields. 
'J'liey  were  assailed  from  an  amliiish  by  a  [larly  of  Indians, 
who  killed  Deacon  Kichard  (Joodinan  and  two  of  the  soldiers, 
and  captured  a  third  soldier,  named  Thomas  Keed.^  Those 
killed  and  captured  seem  to  have  gone  apart  from  the  others. 

Near  the  time  of  this  incident — on  the  1st  of  April — most 
of  the  troops  left  Hadley,  under  Maj.  Savage,  who  allowed 
151  soldiers  to  remain  in  charge  of  Capt.  Turner.  Of  these 
51  were  stationed  at  Hadley,  40  at  Northampton,  45  at  Hat- 
field, and  9  at  Springfield.  Some  of  Capt.  Appleton's  troops 
left  the  preceding  November  yet  remained.  These  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  remain,  doubtless,  upon  condition  that  the 
towns  should  support  them,  the  offer  of  Northampton,  "  to 
diet  them  freely  and  pay  their  wages,"  having  been  accepted 
by  the  council. 

The  Indians,  having  been  emboldened  by  the  cessation  of 
active  campaigning  against  them,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of 
troops,  again  occupied  the  planting-grounds  at  Deerfield.  Mr. 
Eussell  wrote  to  the  council.  May  15th,  concerning  this,  and 
gave  other  information  as  coming  from  Thomas  Eeed,  who 
had  effected  his  escape,  and  adds  : 

"  He  saith  fuither,  that  they  dwell  at  the  falls,  on  both  sides  of  the  liver, — are 
a  considerable  number,  yet  most  of  them  old  men  and  old  women.  He  cannot 
judge  that  there  are,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  above  60  or  70  fighting-men. 
They  are  secure  and  scornful,  boasting  of  great  things  they  have  done  and  will 
do.  .  .  .  Tliis  being  the  state  of  things,  we  think  the  Lord  calls  us  to  make  some 
trial  what  may  be  done  against  them  suddenly,  without  fui  ther  delay,  and  there- 
fore the  concurring  resolution  of  men  here  seems  to  be  to  go  out  against  them 
to-morrow  night,  so  as  to  he  with  them,  the  Lord  assisting,  before  break  of  day. 
We  need  guidance  and  help  from  heaven." 

He  says,  in  postscript,  sagely  : 

"  Altho'  this  man  speaks  of  their  number  as  lie  judgeth,  yet  they  may  be  many 
more,  for  we  perceive  their  number  varies,  and  they  are  going  and  coming,  so 
that  there  is  no  trust  to  his  guess." 

The  proposed  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  under- 
taken on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  May]|  by  a  body  of  about 
160  mounted  men,  from  the  several  towns,  under  Capt. 
Turiitr.  The  resulting  fight  the  following  day,  at  what  is 
now  known  as  Turner's  Falls,  with  its  triumphant  begin- 
ning and,  in  some  respects,  calamitous  ending,  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Capt.  Turner  was  shot  while  cross- 
ing Green  Eiver  upon  the  return  march,  and  38  soldiers 
were  slain,  all  except  one  after  leaving  the  falls. 

The  following  residents  of  Hadley  were  in  the  "Palls  fight:" 
Sergts.  Joseph  Kellogg  and  John  Dickinson,  Samuel  Bolt- 
wood,  Noah  Coleman,  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  Isaac  Harrison, 
John  Ingram,  John  Smith,  Joseph  Selden,  Joseph  Warriner, 
Thomas  Wells,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Wells, 1[  David  Hoyt,  Samuel 

§  Mrs.  liijwlandson,  the  wife  of  the  minister  at  Lancaster,  who  was  captured 
at  that  place  on  the  10th  of  February,  167G,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  tlie  affair  at 
llockanuin,  was  with  the  Indians  above  Noi  thfield,  says,  in  her  published  lU'- 
count,  "  AlKuit  this  timn  the  Indians  came  yelping  from  Hadley,  having  there 
killed  tliree  Kngli.shinen,  and  brought  one  captive,  Thomas  Ri«d.  They  all 
gathered  about  the  poor  man,  asking  him  many  questions." 

II  Not  the  17th,  as  often  erroneously  stated.  The  records  of  Northampton  and 
Hatfield,  iis  well  as  the  narratives  of  Hope  Atheitoii  and  Jonathan  Wells,  show 
that  the  conttict  wjis  on  the  10th  of  May. 

1[  Jonathan  Wells,  according  to  Dr.  Holland,  was  a  resident  of  Hatfield;  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Judd,  a  resident  of  Hiulley,  and  subsequently  of  Deerfield.  Mr. 
Wells  was  crippled  in  the  fight  by  a  shot  which  fractured  liis  thigh,  and,  keeping 
his  saddle,  accompanied  as  best  he  could  the  retreating  paities  of  soldiers.  Ho 
became  bewilihu'ed  in  the  woods,  while  in  the  company  of  one  Jones,  nluo 
wounded,  and  finally  fell  exhausted  from  his  horse.  I'sing  his  gun  for  a  sup- 
port, he  pursued  his  painful  journey,  unfoi tnnately  in  t!ie  wrong  ("irei  tion,  but 
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Crow.  Peter  Montague,  and  Eliezer  Hawks  ;  also  Nathaniel 
Sutliffe.  who  had  lived  in  Deerfleld.  John  Preston,  who  had 
enlisted  under  Capt.  Turner,  was  also  from  Hadley,  or  after- 
ward settled  there.  Harrison  and  Sutlifte  were  slain,  and 
John  Dickinson  and  Samuel  Crow  probably. 

The  descendants  of  G8  Hampshire  men  who  participated 
in  this  battle  were  awarded,  in  1736,  as  many  shares  of  land 
in  Falltown,  now  Bernardston  ;  and  fifteen  of  the  shares  fell 
to  representatives  of  the  volunteers  from  Hadley. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  their  war- 
riors in  the  fight  of  May  19th,  the  Indians  soon  took  the  of- 
fensive, and  on  the  eleventh  day  thereafter  appeared  at  Hat- 
field, where  they  fired  several  houses  and  barns  "without  the 
fortification,"  and  did  other  damage.  "Twenty-five  active 
and  resolute  men,"  wrote  Mr.  Mather,  "  went  from  Hadley  to 
relieve  their  distressed  brethren.  The  Indians  shot  at  theni 
ere  they  could  get  out  of  the  boat,  and  wounded  one  of  them.'' 
One  of  the  twenty-five  was  slain, — "a  precious  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Smith,*  that  place  (Hadley)  having  lost 
many  in  losing  that  one  man." 

The  forces  in  Hadley  were  augmented  by  the  arrival  there, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  of  Maj.  John  Talcott,  in  command  of  2-50 
mounted  men  and  200  friendly  Indians.  A  part  of  these  forces 
proceeded  to  Xorthampton.  The  advent  of  these  mounted 
men  and  Indi.uis,  according  to  Mr.  Judd,  created  a  profound 
sensation  in  Hadley.    He  says  : 

"•  The  IndiaDS  were  PeqnoU,  3Iohica»f,  yiaiiticks,  Indiuas  from  Hartford  County, 
and  some  from  Fairfield.  They  formed  a  motley  assemblage :  their  dress  and 
arms  were  various,  and  their  decorations  diversified  and  fantastic.  A  collection 
of  200  friendly  Indian  wanijrs  was  a  sight  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns 
never  saw  before." 

Capt.  Swain,  after  the  death  of  Capt.  Turner,  was  sent  to 
take  the  command  in  Hadley.  Maj.  Talcott  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Xorthampton. 

At  this  period  the  towns — especially  Northampton  and 
Hadley — possessed  ample  means  of  defense.  Both  towns  had 
palisades,  and  were  strongly  garrisoned  not  only,  but  contained 
surplus  troops,  intended  for  an  active  campaign  against  the 
enemy. 

The  Indians  were  probably  unaware  of  the  real  state  of 
aflfairs,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  appeared  at  Hadley  and  made 
an  attack  upon  the  town.  A  contemporaneous  writer,  Eev. 
Increase  Mather,  gives  the  following  graphic  account : 

"June  12th  the  enemy  assaulted  Hadley.  In  the  morning,  sun  an  hour  high, 
three  soldiers,  going  out  of  the  town  without  tlieir  amis,  were  dissuaded  there- 
from by  a  sergeant  who  stood  at  the  gate,  but  they,  allodging  that  tliey  intended 
not  t>  go  far,  were  snflercd  to  pass :  within  awhile  the  sergeant  apprehended 
that  he  heard  some  men  running,  and  loolting  over  the  fortification  he  saw 
twenty  In<liart?  pursuing  those  three  men,  who  were  so  temfied  that  they  could 
not  cry  out — two  of  them  were  at  last  killed,  and  the  other  so  moitally  wounded 
tbat  he  lived  not  above  two  or  three  days, — wherefore  the  sergeant  gave  the 
alarm.  God,  ia  great  mercy  to  these  western  plantatijns,  had  so  ordered  by  his 
providence  that  the  Connecticut  army  was  come  thither  before  this  onset  from  the 
enemy.  Besides  English,  there  were  near  upon  two  hundred  Indians  in  Hadley, 
who  came  tj  fight  with  and  for  t:ie  English  against  the  common  enemy,  who 
was  quickly  driven  ofi'  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Whilst  our  men  were 
parsning  of  them  here,  on  a  sudden  a  great  swarm  of  Indians  issued  out  of  the 
bushes  and  male  their  main  assault  at  the  north  end  of  the  town;  they  fired  a  barn 
woijh  was  without  the  foi  tifi!.ati  jn,  and  went  int  j  a  house  where  the  inhabitants 
dis-harged  a  great  gunf  upon  them,  whereupon  about  fifty  Indians  were  seen 
running  out  of  the  hou-se  in  great  haste,  being  terribly  fl  ighted  by  tlie  report 
and  slaughter  made  amongst  them  by  the  great  gun.  Ours  followed  the  enemy 
(whom  they  judged  tj  \je  alwut  five  hundred,  and,  by  Indian  repoit  since,  it 
Beems  they  were  seven  hundred)  near  upon  two  miles,  and  would  fain  have  pur- 
oaed  them  further,  but  they  had  no  orders  so  to  do.   But  few  of  ours  lost  their 


was  admonished  in  a  gleep  which  came  upon  him  of  his  error,  and  changed 
hin  coorse.  His  after-experience,  fraught  with  hair-breadth  escapes,  would  form 
alone  an  inteiesting  cliapter. —  Vide  Dr.  Holland's  W'est.  JIass.,  Vol.  I.  p.  124. 

*  "John  .Smith,  of  HafUej-, so  highly  praised  by  Mather,  was  in  the  Falls  fight 
a  few  days  Ijtf  jre.  He  was  a  son  of  Lieut.  .Samuel  Smith,  and  an  ancestor  of  tlie 
Hatfield  .Smiths.  The  late  Oliver  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  the  most  wealthy  man  in 
Hanipiihire,  was  one  of  his  descendants." — Mr.  Judd's  HUt.,  p.  170,  note. 

t  Mr.  Jndd,  commenting  ujjon  s'^me  ikAuU  of  tliis  letter,  says,  "It  is  not 
known  when  and  where  Hadley  obtaine  1  this  'great  gun,'  which  was  only  a 
nnall  '^nnon;"  and  regpecting  the  number  of  Indians,  "There  were  not  at  that 
time  twven  hanlred  h  /exil':  Inlian  warri>rB  in  .Massachusetts." 


lives  in  this  skirmish,  nor  is  it  yet  known  how  many  the  enemy  lost  in  this 
fight.  The  English  could  find  but  three  dead  Indians,  yet  some  of  them  who 
have  been  informed  by  Indians,  that  wliilc  the  Indian  men  were  thus  fighting 
against  Hadley  the  Mohawks  came  upon  tlioir  headquarters  and  smote  their 
women  and  children  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  then  returned  with  much 
plunder." 

xVccording  to  this  account,  the  struggle  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  outside  the  palisades.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
number  of  houses  at  the  north  end  were  not  inclosed  by  the 
fortification.  These  were  probably  the  ones  to  receive  the 
assault.    Says  Mr.  Judd: 

"  The  object  of  the  Indians  seems  to  have  been  to  plunder  and  destroy  with- 
out tlie  fortification,  as  .at  Hatfield.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  a  part  of  them 
designed  to  cut  off  those  that  went  down  to  work  in  Fort  and  Hockanum  mea- 
dows in  the  morning.  There  may  have  been  250  Indians  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise. They  were  our  river  Indians  and  other  Nqiuuwlcs,  with  some  Narragmisetls." 

"With  the  exception  of  an  attack  on  Hatfield  and  Deerfield, 
on  the  19th  of  September  in  the  succeeding  year,  1677,  when 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  were  killed  and 
others  taken  prisoners,  and  that  of  the  burning  of  the  Hadley 
grist-mill,  situated  on  Mill  Eiver,  in  the  ensuing  October,  no 
further  events  of  moment  occurred  in  these  northern  towns 
during  this  war.  Nearly  all  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Hadley  by  the  end  of  June,  1676,  only  a  small  garrison,  under 
Capt.  Swain,  remaining.    These  also  left  before  September. 

The  cultivation  of  the  outlying  lands  during  the  war  was 
attended  with  danger,  and  those  most  remote  from  the  defenses 
were  not  tilled  in  1676. 

The  following  vote  of  the  town,  in  July  of  that  year,  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  situation.  Swords,  if  not  then  plow- 
shares, at  least  accompanied  the  implements  of  husbandry  : 

"Ordered,  that  during  the  time  of  cutting  and  inning  of  cornj  and  gra,ss  in 
Hockanum  and  Foit  Meadow,  tiiere  shall  be  nut  less  than  the  whole  number  of 
garrison  soldiers,  and  two  out  of  each  squadron,  or  eight  inhabitants,  left  to 
secure  the  town  as  a  garrison  every  day,  the  ordering  of  the  garrison  aforesaid 
to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  captain  of  tlie  garrison  soldiers  and  Lieut. 
Smith.  Ordered,  that  no  less  than  forty  nor  more  than  fifty  men  presume  to  go 
to  labor  in  Hock.anum  or  Fort  Meadow,  as  to  harvest-work  ;  and  this  number  they 
shall  dispose  of  in  the  best  manner  for  their  security  and  safety;  and  on  those 
days  when  such  a  part  are  working,  either  in  Hockanum  or  Fort  Meadow, 
no  pei'son  shall  then  be  working  in  the  Great  Meadow,  but  the  rest  are  to  abide 
in  the  town  as  a  security,  under  a  penalty  of  three  shillings.  To-morrow,  July 
lOtli,  shall  be  the  day  for  going  to  Hockanum,  the  20th  into  the  Great  Meadow, 
the  21st  into  Hockanum,  and  so  the  week  following." 

During  the  winter  of  1675-76,  and  luitil  the  following  May, 
the  northern  towns  paid  their  own  soldiers  who  were  engaged 
in  garrison  duty,  and  their  maintenance  was  no  light  burden. § 
Eev.  Mr.  Eussell  entertained  the  chief  officers  at  his  own 
house,  and,  after  two  petitions  in  his  behalf, — one  of  which 
was  signed  by  his  wife,  Eebecca  Eussell, — was  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  reimbursed  for  his  outlay,  amounting  to  £78  13s.  M. 
The  keeping  of  these  otRcers  "  called  for  provisions  answerable, 
and  was  of  the  best  to  be  had;"  and,  say  the  petitioners,  he 
had  "  to  draw  divers  barrels  of  beer,  and  much  wine  and  fruit 
suitable  to  the  company  ;  and  had  no  more  credit  for  such 
company  by  the  week  or  meal  than  other  men  for  ordinary 
entertainment,"  and  caused  "great  cumber,  trouble,  and  bur- 
den upon  his  wife." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  judges,  Whalley  and 
Gofie,  who  had  so  long  been  harbored  by  Mr.  Eussell,  were 
not  among  the  number  of  his  guests  at  this  period. || 

TRADITION    CONCERNINa    GENJSRAL    GOFFE,    THE    "  HADLEY 
ANGEL." 

Local  traditions  concerning  alleged  local  events,  whether 
or  not  sustained  by  known  facts  of  history,  are  believed  to 

J  Wheat  is  meant. 

J  ""Samuel  Porter  took  care  of  most  of  the  wounded  soldiers  at  Hadley,  and 
laid  out  much  for  their  provision  and  comfort.  So  says  the  record  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  September,  1G76.  There  was  due  him,  for  what  he  had  expended  on 
the  country's  account,  about  £200.  Eiuliard  Montague  baked  for  the  soldiers, 
and  Timothy  Nash  repaired  their  arms." — Mr.  Judd's  Hist,  p.  192. 

II  Mr.  Jndd  says  the  judges  "were  undoubtedly  at  Peter  Tilton's  and  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith's  during  the  war.  They  could  not  have  been  concealed  at  Mr. 
llussell's." 
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hiivo  some  occasion  for  tlieir  origin  outsido  the  mere  imngiii- 
in!>s  of  nion,  and  iiro  onliMod  to  a  place  in  tlio  annals  of  (lii' 
liistoriaii.  Siicli  ii  Iradilion,  claiming  Hint,  on  a  given  occa- 
sion wlicn  Il:i(llrv  was  l)(!S(!t  by  the  savages,  a  mysterious 
strang(!r  a]iiicureil,  tixik  a  ])i'ominent  part  in  tlie  defense  of  tlu^ 
town,  and  suddenly  disa])pear(:d,  and  that  the  i)(foi)lc  believed 
an  angel  had  been  sent  for  their  deliverance,  in  the  person  of 
that  stranger,  has  been  variously  narrated  by  writers  of  New 
England  history. 

It  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  affair  that  it  is 
supposed  gave  rise  to  this  tradition  before  the  name  of  Gen. 
Gotlc  was  connected  with  it  in  any  published  document.  To 
this  phase  of  the  story  special  interest  attaches. 

lleferring  to  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  bo  observed  that 
Kev.  Increase  Mather  says  of  the  atfair  at  Iladley,  on  Sept.  1, 
1775,  the  people  "  were  driven  from  the  holy  service  they  were 
attending  by  a  violent  alarm,  which  routed  them  the  whole 
day  after." 

Gov.  Hutchinson,  in  his  "  History  of  Massachusetts,"  pub- 
lished in  1764,  gives  the  following,  in  a  note,  and  says  it  is  an 
anecdote  handed  down  in  Gov.  Leverctt's  family  : 

"  The  town  of  Hadley  was  alarmed  by  the  Indians  in  107.5,* 
in  the  time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  Suddenly  a  grave,  elderly  person  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  them.  In  his  mien  and  dress  he  ditfered  from 
the  rest  of  the  people.  He  not  only  encouraged  them  to 
defend  themselves,  but  put  himself  at  their  head,  rallied,  in- 
structed, and  led  them  on  to  encounter  the  enemy,  who  by 
this  means  were  repulsed.  As  suddenly  the  deliverer  of  Had- 
ley disappeared.  The  people  were  left  in  consternation,  utterly 
unable  to  account  for  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  ever  able  to  explain  it.  If  Goffe  had 
been  then  discovered,  it  must  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  persons  who  declare  by  their  letters  that  they  never 
knew  what  became  of  him." 

Next  in  order  is  the  version  of  the  angel  story  as  related  by 
President  Stiles  in  his  "History  of  the  Three  Judges,"  pub- 
lished in  1794: 

"  Thougli  told  with  some  variation  in  different  parts  of  New  England,  the  trne 
story  of  the  angel  is  this :  That  pious  congregation  were  observing  a  fast  at  Had- 
ley, on  occa-sion  of  the  war,  and  lieing  at  public  worship  in  the  meeting-huuse 
tliere,  on  a  fast-day,  Sept.  1, 1675,  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  surprised  by  a 
body  of  Indians.f  It  was  the  usage  in  tlie  frontier  towns,  and  even  at  New 
Haven,  in  those  Indian  wars,  for  a  select  number  of  the  congregation  to  go  armed 
to  public  worship.  It  was  so  at  Hadley  at  this  time.  The  people  immediately 
took  to  their  arms,  but  were  tlirown  into  great  consternation  and  confusion. 
Had  Hadley  been  taken,  the  discovery  of  the  judges  had  been  inevitable.  Sud- 
denly, and  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  tliere  appeared  a  man  of  a  very  venerable 
aspect,  and  different  from  the  inhabitants  in  his  apparel,  who  took  the  command, 
arranged  and  ordered  them  in  the  best  military  manner,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion they  repelled  and  routed  the  Indians,  and  tlio  town  was  saved.  He  imme- 
diately vanished,  and  the  inhabitants  could  not  account  for  the  phenomenon  but 
by  considering  that  person  as  an  angel  sent  of  God  upon  that  special  occasion  for 
their  deliverance,  and  for  some  time  after  said  and  believed  that  they  had  been 
delivered  and  saved  by  an  angel.  Nor  did  they  know  or  conceive  otherwise  till 
fil'teen  or  twenty  years  after,  when  it  at  length  became  known  at  Hadley  that 
the  two  judges  had  been  secreted  there,  which,  probably,  they  did  not  know  till 
after  Mr.  Bussell's  death,  in  1G92.  Tliis  story,  however,  of  the  angel  at  Iladley, 
was  before  tliis  universally  diffused  through  New  England  by  moans  of  tlie  mem- 
orable Indian  war  of  1G75.  The  mystery  was  unriddled  alter  tlie  Revolution,! 
when  it  became  not  so  very  dangerous  to  have  it  known  tliat  the  judges  had 
received  an  asylum  here,  and  that  Goffe  was  actually  in  Hadley  at  that  time. 
The  angel  was  certainly  Gen.  Goffe,  for  Whalley  was  superannuated  in  1(;75." 

By  the  pens  of  later  writers  the  story  has  been  considerably 
amplified  and  embellished,  attaining  its  maximum  of  romantic 
detail  in  "  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,"  1865.  An  in- 
teresting modification  is  introduced  by  John  Farmer,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  who  spices  his 
sketch  with  the  statement  that  Gen.  Goft'e,  who  saw  the 
enemy  approaching  the  meeting-house,  "  knowing  the  peril  of 

*  Governor  Hutchinson  gives  the  precise  date  as  Sept.  1, 1675. 
f  Mr.  .Tudd  says,  "  President  Stiles  errs  in  supposing  tlie  meetiiig-!i(iuBe  was 
surrouniled  liy  Indians." 
\  Kovolutioii  in  England. 


the  congregation,  felt  constrained  to  give  them  notice,  although 
it  niigbt  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  character  and  his  jilace  of 
concealment.  He  went  in  haste  to  the  house  of  (jcjd,  ajijirisod 
tli(>  assembly  that  the  enemy  were  near,  and  that  jireparation 
must  immediately  be  nnide  for  dcifense." 

Other  accounts  of  this  transaction  have  been  given  by  the 
following:  (Jen.  Epaphras  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield,  1824,  in  "Anti- 
<|uarian  llesearches  ; "  Holmes,  in  "Annals  of  America;"  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland,  in  "  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,"  1855; 
liev.  Dr.  Huntington,  in  his  address  at  Hadley's  Ei-Cent(wi- 
nial  Celebration,  June  8,  185!);  Sylvester  Judd,  in  "History 
of  Hadley,"  published  in  1863.  Two  of  these,  Gen.  Hoyt 
and  Dr.  Holland,  connect  the  tradition  with  the  attack  on 
Hadley  by  the  Indians,  June  12,  1676,  thus  difi'ering  from 
other  writers. 

He  would  seem  a  bold  innovator  indeed  who,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  ventured  to  question  the  verity  of 
any  alleged  fact  of  history  which  had  met  with  such  nearly  uni- 
versal acceptance,  and  been  sustained  by  so  formidable  an  array 
of  historians.  So  bold  a  writer  has  come  forth,  in  the  person 
of  Hon.  George  Sheldon,  of  Deerfield,  who,  in  May,  1874,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Poeumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, entered  upon  a  sharp  analysis  of  the  original  and  suc- 
ceeding accounts,  as  noted  above,  and  ventured  the  opinion 
that  not  only  was  the  asserted  defense  by  Gotfe  a  myth,  but 
that  there  was  no  attack  on  Hadley  Sept.  1,  1075. 

Mr.  Sheldon  says,  in  substance,  respecting  the  attack,  that 
it  has  no  verification  in  contemporaneous  history  ;  that  Hutch- 
inson, notwithstanding  his  possession  of  Goffe's  diary, ^  gives 
the  story  as  an  "anecdote  handed  down  in  Gov.  Leverett's 
family;"  and  that  all.  the  later  accounts  are  traceable  to  a 
common  source, — the  "alarm"  as  recorded  by  Mather.  Re- 
specting the  account  given  by  Hadley's  able  historian,  Mr. 
Sheldon  says  : 

"  Sylvester  Judd,  the  most  noted  anti(iuary  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  writing 
one  hundred  years  later  than  Hutchinson,  criticises  sharply  the  account  by 
Stiles,  thinks  Hoyt  mistook  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  and  says :  '  The  attack 
was  undoubtedly  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  probably  at  the  north  end. 
The  approach  of  the  Indians  may  have  been  observed  by  Goffe  from  his  ch.aniber, 
which  had  .a  window  toward  the  east.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  was 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  but  the  people,  being  unaccu.stjmed  to  war,  needed  Goffe 
to  arrange  and  order  them.  The  Indians  appear  to  have  fleil  after  a  short  skir- 
mish.' Thus  the  proportions  of  the  story  are  reduced  by  Judd.  The  meeting- 
house was  not  surrounded,  the  attack  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and 
there  was  but  a  slight  skirmish,  after  all!"  Mr.  Sheldon  concludes  that  the 
alarm  of  September  proceeded  from  an  attack  on  Deerfield,  wliich  occurred  on 
that  day ;  that  in  the  real  attack,  June  12, 1G7G,  there  was  no  need  of  angelic 
interposition,  as  Hadley  was  then  provided  with  ample  means  of  defense;  and 
that  "Gen.  Goffe  knew  that  Hadley  was  in  no  danger  of  capture,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  leaving  his  hiding-place,  tliereby  exposing  himself,  his  com- 
panion in  e.\ilo,  and  his  generous  protectors  to  certain  destructiun." 

Mr.  Sheldon  also  notes  the  absence  of  any  "anecdote"  or 
tradition  in  the  families  of  those  who  were  present  and  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  of  the  time. 

This  view  of  the  subject  would  appear  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Eev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Mather,  Sept.  15,  1676,  given  minute  detail  of 
the  events  which  occurred  in  the  valley,  inclusive  of  those  at 
Hadley,  from  August  24th  preceding  to  the  date  of  his  letter, 
yet  mentions  no  attack  upon  that  town.  The  claim  by  Mr. 
Judd  respecting  the  affair  of  September  1st — that  Mather  dare 
not  publish  more  in  1076,  and  that  Hubbard,  who  "did  not 
mention  the  fight,"  was  silent  for  prudential  reasons — is  some- 
what gratuitous  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Mather's  unreserved  ac- 
count of  the  assault  of  June  12th;  for  history  seems  equally 
divided  as  to  the  date  of  the  angel's  advent.  Goffe's  exposure 
at  either  lime  was  equally  dangerous.  Moreover,  Mr.  Judd 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  "  window  toward  the  east,"  at 
Mr.  Russell's,  could  not  aid  the  judges'  vision  while  residing 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilton  or  Lieut.  Smith.  Mr.  Judd  him- 
self had  said  that  during  the  war  the  judges  "could  not  have 

(i  I'if/c  chapter  on  tlic  "  liegiddes." 
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been  concealed  at  Mr.  Russeirs."  It  is  noticeable  that  none 
of  the  accounts  respecting  the  '■  fight'"  of  September  1st  men- 
tion the  firing  of  a  single  gun.  or  the  wounding  or  killing  of 
any  soldiers  or  savages.  There  is  a  masterly  marching  to  and 
fro,  but  no  slaughter. 

Granting  the  exigence,  either  on  September  1st  or  June 
12th,*  it  might  readily  be  admitted  that  Gotfe — brave,  deter- 
mined, and  noble — would  have  become  the  angel  of  Hadley, 
as  he  was  its  most  noted  guest  save  one.  Such  a  crisis  would 
be  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  tradition,  but  the  latter  may  Jiot 
be  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  former.  May  not  the 
absorbing  legend  be  referable  to  some  other  origin  ? 

King  William's  War. — The  French-and-Indian  or  King 
"William's  war,  1688  to  1698,  did  not  materially  alfect  the 
inhabitants  of  Hadley.  They  had  repaired  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  were  not  molested  by  the  marauding  bands  of  In- 
dians.! These  again  caused  the  abandonment  of  Northfield 
in  the  spring  of  1690,  when  Hadley  became  once  more  the 
frontier  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut.  "While 
themselves  exempt  from  assault,  the  good  people  of  Hadley 
did  not  withhold  the  helping  hand  from  their  sutlering  neigh- 
bors at  Xorthfield,  Deerfield,  Hatfield,  and  Brookfield.  John 
Lawrence,  of  Brookfield,  after  the  serious  affair  at  that  place, 
July  27,  1693,  in  which  several  were  killed  and  others,  includ- 
ing his  brother  Thomas  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  Mason,  taken 
captive,  hastened  to  Springfield  for  assistance.  A  company, 
in  which  were  Hadley  men,  at  once  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  prisoners.  Thej-  also 
"  brought  away  9  guns,  20  hatchets,  -1  cutlasses,  16  or  18 
horns  of  powder,  and  2  barks  full  of  powder,  neatly  covered." 
John  Lawrence  had  previously  resided  in  Hadley,  and  from 
him  ''Lawrence's  Bridge''  and  "Lawrence's  Plain"  were 
named. 

Queen  Anne's  Wa>-,  1703  to  1713,  is  memorable  for  the 
attack  on  the  unhappy  village  of  D'eerfleld,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1704,  by  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians  under 
Maj.  Hertel  de  Kouville.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed. 
Fire  and  sword  and  tomahawk  achieved  a  melancholy  suc- 
cess. The  news  quickly  spread,  and  a  force  was  rallied  for 
the  fjursuit,  resulting  in  a  sharp  skirmish  at  a  place  called 
Petty's  Plain.  Fourteen  residents  of  Hadley  were  in  this 
fight,  as  follows  :  Sergt.  Saml.  Boltwood  and  his  son  l{obert,J 
Jonathan  Ingram  and  Xathaniel  Warner,  Jr.,  all  killed; 
Samuel  Boltwood,  Jr.,  wounded  in  the  arm;  Benj.  Church, 
wounded  in  the  foot ;  John  Montague,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Seidell, 
Nathaniel  "White,  Jr.,  Thomas  Hovey,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
Samuel  Crowfwt,  John  Marsh.  Besides  these  were  Thomas 
Selden.  who  was  slain  in  the  town,  and  Joseph  Eastman,  who 
was  made  prisoner,  both  of  Hadlej'. 

After  this  calamity  a  .strong  force  was  sent  to  the  river- 
towns,  including  Hadley,  provided  with  snow-shoes  for  a 
winter  campaign. 

The  yorthern  Campaigns  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
people  of  Hampshire,  17-54  to  1700,  and  the  town  of  Hadley 
furnished  many  soldiers  during  their  continuance. 

In  the  Crown  Point  expedition  of  17-5-5,  among  the  officers 
under  Col.  Ephraim  "Williams,  was  Capt.  Moses  Porter,^  of 

*  The  event  ap<jn  which  the  whole  story  is  fonnded  is  explicitly  stated  by  Gov. 
Hutchinson  to  be  that  of  .Sept.  1, 1C7.5.  It  is  difficult  to  see  by  wliat  autliority 
ral«ie<iaent  writers  liave  adopted  a  different  date  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient 
lia«is  for  the  irtorj-  they  had  to  tell,— viz.,  the  attack  of  June  12th. 

t  The -east  palisade  was  replaxied  in  ICOO.  In  Jlarcli,  1601,  the  inliaUtants 
Toted  to  -'reiKiir  the  old  ganison-houses  and  the  east  fortification,  and  to  con- 
tinue sc/uting  in  the  wixxli*," 

X  Mr.  Judd  gives  the  names  of  William  Bfjltwood,  son  of  Sergt.  Samuel  Bolt- 
w'xxi,  of  Hadlej-,  among  those  who  had  been  in  Canada  during  this  war.  Ho 
"  died  below  QueUc,  .\ug.  27, 1714,  on  his  return.  He  had  been  a  captive,  or  per- 
ba{ie  an  aid  in  recovering  caj)tives." 

'i  y.r.  -Jndd  makes  the  following  note:  "The  late  Lieut.  Enos  Smith,  of  Hafl- 
lejr,  informed  me  that  he  saw  Capt.  Porter  when  he  left  Hadley  for  Alljany,  in 
the  spring  of  17.v5.  His  military  dress  appeared  tu  Smith,  then  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  very  rich  and  showy.   Capt.  Poiter  was  slain  liy  the  Indians,  and  his 


Hadley,  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Porter,  a  first  settler.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  when  the  English  army,  under  Gen. 
Johnson,  had  reached  Lake  George,  that  officer,  wishing  to 
intercept  the  French  and  Indians,  who  had  threatened  Fort 
Edward,  despatched  Col.  "Williams,  with  1000  men  and  200 
Mohawk  Indians,  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
fort,  the  forces  of  Dieskau  had  marched  on  to  meet  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Johnson,  and  were  but  a  few  miles  distant.  Col. 
"\(\''illiams'  movement  had  been  discovered,  and  an  ambuscade 
prepared,  into  which  he  unwittingly  marched  his  troops.  In 
the  bloody  conflict  that  ensued  the  English  loss  was  severe, 
and  among  those  who  fell  were  Capt.  Porter,  Ensign  "Wait, 
and  Henry  Bartlett,  of  Hadley. 

The  following  were  in  the  service  from  Hadley,  at  or  near 
the  times  indicated:  Capt.  Moses  Porter,  1755,  slain  Septem- 
ber 8th  ;  Ensign  Joshua  Ballard,  1755,  lieutenant,  1759  ;  pri- 
vates, 1755,  John  Clark  and  "William  Clark, — sons  of  John, 
Sr., — Hezekiah  Hubbard,  Eliakim  Smith,  Benjamin  Knights, 
Joseph  Alexander,  Henry  Bartlett,  slain,  Nathaniel  Church, 
Jr.,  John  Eastman;  1750,  "William  "White,  Elisha  Smith, 
Joseph  Wright,  Jabez  Cook,  John  Clark,  Sr.,  Azariah  Selden, 
Samuel  McNeill,  Josiah  Smith;  1757,  John  White,  Jr., 
Matthias  Kelsey,  John  Brooks ;  1758,  Aaron  Cook,  John 
Bartlett,  died,  David  Crosby,  died,  Edmund  Hubbard,  Eben- 
ezer  Stearnes,  died,  Daniel  White,  Stephen  Coats,  Timothy 
Nash,  Thomas  Selden;  1759,  Robert  Emmons,  James  Mea- 
cham,  Samuel  Catlin,  Jr.,  John  Mills,  Samuel  Cook,  Caleb 
Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith  (2d),  Elisha  Smith  (2d),  Timothy 
Church,  Kichard  Church,  Jr.  ;  1760,  Cotton  Gaylord,  Oliver 
Bartlett,  Nathaniel  Fox,  Warhani  Smith,  Jonathan  Jones, 
died,  Oliver  Thomas  ;  1761,  Ephraim  Wheeler,  Aaron  Cleave- 
land  ;  1762,  William  Farrand. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  the  massacre  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  in  August,  1757,  and  by  other  causes,  aroused  the 
militia  of  the  colony,  and  among  those  who  marched  forth 
from  Hadley,  to  do  service  to  the  westward,  were  Capt.  Moses 
Marsh,  Ensign  Eleazer  Porter,  Sergts.  Elisha  Cook,  Jonathan 
Cook,  and  Josiah  Dickinson,  one  corporal,  and  thirty-eight 
privates.    They  were  out  twelve  days. 

MILITIA. 

The  militia  of  Hadley  were  organized  about  the  year  1661. 
In  May  of  that  year  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  drum  and 
a  .stand  of  colois,  and  for  holding  a  "training  on  the  16th 
inst."  The  officers  of  the  train-band,  in  1663,  were  Samuel 
Smith,  Lieutenant;  John  Kussell,  Sr.,  Clerk;  Richard  Good- 
man, John  Dickinson,  and  Joseph  Kellogg,  Sergeants  ;  Aaron 
Cooke,  Jr.,  Ensign-bearer.  Smith  and  Cooke  served  in  their 
respective  positions  about  fifteen  years,  when  the  former,  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  relieved.  The  band  was  reorganized 
with  Aaron  Cooke,  Jr.,  as  Captain;  Philip  Smith,  Lieutenant; 
and  Joseph  Kellogg,  Ensign.  Cooke  served  as  captain  for 
thirty-five  years,  to  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Kellogg  became 
lieutenant,  and  Timothy  Nash  ensign,  in  1679,  and  the 
latter  lieutenant,  with  Chileab  Smith  for  ensign,  in  1692,  or 
near  that  time.  The  colors,  with  staff,  tassel,  and  top,  were 
purchased  of  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  cost  £5. 

Horsemen. — The  "  troope"  of  cavalry  for  Hampshire  was 

dress  became  their  prey.  He  left  a  wife,  a  daughter  (who  hiarried  Charles 
Phelps,  Esq.),  and  a  good  estate.  He  had  recently  erected  a  handsome  house, 
about  two  miles  noith  of  the  village,  on  'Forty  Acres,'  so  called,  and  he  owned 
about 300 acres  in  and  near  Foity-Acre  Field  and  on  Mount  Warner.  His  house 
and  barn  were  raised  May  27, 1752,  and  he  and  Iiis  family  removed  to  this  place 
Dec.  5,  1732.  Tliis  house,  built  one  hundred  and  seven  years  since,  is  occupied 
by  Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Phelps,  and  it  is 
still  a  convenient  mansion  of  respectable  appearance.  Charles  put  on  the  pres- 
ent mansard  or  gambrel  roof,  and  made  other  alterations.  He  added  to  Capt. 
Porter's  farm  until  he  had  about  COO  acres.  This  farm  was  noticed  by  President 
Dwight,  and  he  declared  this  estate  to  be  'tlie  most  desirable  possession  of  the 
same  kind  and  extent  within  my  knowledge.'  Mr.  Phelps  gave  it  to  his  son, 
the  late  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Esq.,  and  to  his  daughter,  the  late  Elizabeth  W. 
Huntington." 
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fornipcl  in  Miircli,  l(iO;?,  willi  .lulni  I'yiiclion,  ol'  Siiriiif^lHrld, 
RsOai)(aiii;  l)u\  iil  W  illiiii,  (iT  N(iiiliiiinpton,  Lioutonant;  Wil- 
liam A  His,  of  Jladiity,  Coriinl  ;  iiiid  Ihuiry  Woodward,  of 
Nortluuni)t()n,  and  Georgo  Collon,  of  Springliold,  Quartcr- 
niastors.  The  Iladley  troopers  wercs  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  Wil- 
liam Lewis,  Thomas  Coleman,  Nathaniel  iJiekinson,  Sr., 
Tlionnis  Dickinson,  Philip  Smitli,  Andrew  Warner,  Samuel 
Hilling,  Jolm  Coleman,  William  Alli.s  ;  the  last  three  from 
the  west  of  the  river.  This  number,  10,  inercnsed  to  14  in 
1669,  but  dwindled  to  7  in  1674.  Philip  Smith  became  Lieu- 
tenant in  1678;  Samuel  Partrigg,  Quartermaster,  in  1683; 
and  Nehemiah  Dickinson,  Cornet,  in  1685.* 

MiUfia.  ill  1775. — The  following  contains  the  "  names  of 
efl'ective  men  in  the  militia:"  Elisha  Porter,  Captain;  Oliver 
Smith,  rirst  Lieutenant;  Eliakim  Smith,  Second  Lieutenant ; 
Caleb  Lyman,  Ensign;  Francis  Newton,  Warham  Smith, 
Isaac  Winter,  James  Meacham,  Eobert  Crawford,  John  Mon- 
tague, Maj.  E.  Porter,  Ens.  E.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Moses  Hubbard, 
Obed  Thurston,  John  Elwell,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Saniuel  Gaylord, 
Jr.,  Elihu  Dickinson,  Ens.  E.  Cooke,  Capt.  Moses  Marsh, 
Daniel  Marsh,  William  Marsh,  Daniel  Marsh,  Jr.,  Ebenezer 
White,  Deacon  Eastman,  Joseph  Peck,  Mr.  Phineas  Lyman, 
Lieut.  Jonathan  Cooke,  Edward  Gay,  Mr.  Jonathan  Warner, 
Adjt.  Noadiah  Warner,  Peter  Montague,  Thomas  Gaylord, 
Stephen  Goodman,  Lieut.  Joshua  Ballard,  John  Davis,  Maj. 
I.  C.  Williams,  Timothy  Eastman,  Elisha  Dickinson,  Lemuel 
Warner,  John  Smith,  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith,  Seth  Smith,  Perez 
Smith,  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Mr.  Oliver  Warner,  Mr.  Paul  Whit- 
ney, William  Jones,  Orange- Warner,  Elihu  Warner,  Aaron 
Cooke,  Jabez  Cooke,  John  Cooke,  Joel  Kellogg,  Oliver  Shed, 
Jonathan  Ingram,  Elijah  Zebman  (or  Goodman),  Noah  Smith, 
David  Smith,  Moses  Cooke,  Giles  White,  Noah  Cooke,  Wind- 
sor Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Nehemiah  Gaylord,  Gardner  Kel- 
logg, Benjamin  Bukman,  Whiting  Kellogg,  Dr.  Giles  C. 
Kellogg,  Kobert  Cooke,  Josiali  Peirce,  Jr.,  Samuel  Peirce, 
Benjamin  Eddy,  Oliver  White,  Gideon  Warner,  John  Dick- 
inson, Dan  West,  John  Smith  (2d),  Enos  Smith,  Gideon 
Smith,  Timothy  Stockwell,  Joseph  Wright,  Nathaniel  W^hite, 
Daniel  Worthington,  Nathaniel  Herriman,  Reuben  Coates, 
Charles  Coates,  Ebenezer  Poniroj'^,  Jr.,  Israel  Lyman,  David 
Wells,  Joseph  Alexander,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  Samuel 
Snell,  Benjamin  Smith  (2d),  Joshua  Burt,  Samuel  Dean,  Ne- 
hemiah Gaylord,  Jr:,  Simeon  Elwell,  Josiah  Nash,  Nicholas 
Bartlett,  Seth  Cooke,  John  Clarke,  Joseph  Blanchard,  Wind- 
sor Smith,  Jr.,  Oliver  Hastings,  Josiah  Cooke,  Azariah  Dick- 
inson, Silas  Earr,  privates, — making  108  of  the  militia. 

Minute-Men. — The  following  marched  on  the  Lexington 
alarm  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Hezekiah  Hubbard. f  The 
command  of  the  company  within  a  short  time  devolved  upon 
Capt.  Eliakim  Smith,  who  was  promoted  from  a  second  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Hadley  militia:  Hezekiah  Hubbard,  Captain;  Moses 
Kellogg,  Lieutenant;  Enos  Nash,  Sergeant;  Perez  Cooke, 
Daniel  Dickinson,  Josiah  Goodrich,  Nathaniel  Montague, 
Stoughton  Dickinson,  Westward  C.  Wriglit,  Carmi  Wright, 
Elisha  Cooke,  Jr.,  Waitstill  Cooke,  Joseph  Marsh,  Samuel 
Marsh,  Anderson  Minor,  Isaac  Ely,  Phineas  Lyman,  Jr., 


*  "  When  this  company  met  in  one  of  our  villages  for  exercise  it  was  a  day  of 
excitement  for  the  young,  who  heard  the  shrill  triunpet,  and  admired  the  proud 
hanner,  the  prancing  steeds,  and  the  gay  appearance  and  quick  motions  of  the 
men." — Jadd's  Hist.  p.  227. 

t  Capt.  Hubbard  was  taken  sick  with  fever  before  the  company  marched,  and, 
after  an  illness  of  about  a  week,  died  May  1,  1775.  His  successor,  Capt.  Smith, 
died  of  a  similar  fever  at  Watortown,  in  the  following  August.  Capt.  Hubbard 
was  married  in  1700  to  Mabel,  daugliter  of  Ednumd  Hubbard,  and  had  several 
children,  of  whom  Lucinda,  the  eldest,  married  William  Jones,  in  1780.  Their 
son,  John  Hubbard  Jones,  married  Hannah  Warner,  and  had  children,  of  whom 
George  N.  enlisted  from  Hadley,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Kcbcllion,  in  the  :37th 
Eegiment.  llis  nephew,  John  Howard  Jowett,  enlisted  in  the  Kith  Kcginient. 
These  two  were  the  only  male  descendants  of  Capt.  Hubbard,  tlicii  in  JIaillcy, 
who  were  capable  (jf  bearing  arms.  Thro\igh  the  courtesy  of  Jliss  Sarah  L. 
Jones,  a  sister  of  Ciooi'go  N.,  these  lists  are  given.  The  originals,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Col.  Elisha  Porter,  arc  in  her  possession. 


Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Joseph  Churcli,  William  Cooke,  Samuel 
Cooke,  Timothy  Cooke,  Chileab  Smith,  John  Montague,  Jr., 
Francis  Trayiier,  Daniel  Bartlett,  Daniel  White,  Samuel 
Sheldon,  Oliver  Bartlett,  Timothy  Hammond,  Simon  Baker, 
(!olinan  Cooke,  Caleb  Williston,  privates.  This  list  is  entitled 
"  number  and  names  of  efl'ective  men  of  the  Minute-Men." 

The  fcjllowing  were  the  (ifl'octive  men  "  in  the  artillery  com- 
])any  :"  Thomas  Waile  Foster,  Captain  ;  Samuel  (/ooke,  Tim- 
othy Marsh,  Moses  Clark,  David  White,  David  Peirce,  Wrn. 
Peirce,  Simeon  Eood,  Oliver  White,  Jr.,  Oliver  Smith,  John 
Brooks,  Ethan  Pomroy,  Jabez  Elwell,  privates. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Kev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.D.,  to  Col.  Elisha  Porter,  then  with  the  forces  at 
Cambridge,  dated  May  14,  1775,  soon  after  the  death  of  Capt. 
Hubbard : 

"  May  you  (according  to  your  desire)  liave  wisdom  to  know  your  duty  and  be 
enabled  to  perform  it,  and  be  yourself  an  example  for  otheis  as  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian!  I  yet  hope  in  a  good  God  that  a  settle!  civil  war  may  be  averted. 
May  the  country  omit  nothing  that  may  and  ought  yet  to  be  done  to  prevent  so 
dreadj'ul  a  scene,  of  no  benefit  to  us  or  the  jiresent  state,  but  full  of  evil,  and  may 
be  of  y  most  fatiil  and  ruinous  consequence  to  both  !  'Tis  an  evil  and  Judgment 
wi"  may  continue  still  (and  shall  as  long  as  I  can  have  any  hope)  most  earnestly 
to  deprecate.  May  God  preserve  you  and  others,  particularly  those  that  went 
from  this  town,  my  neighbors,  and  of  the  flock  of  my  charge,  in  whatever  dan- 
ger you  are  or  may  be  in  !  They  and  you  have  my  prayers  to  God  for  this  if  it 
may  consist  with  his  will,  otherwise  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  is  before  you. 
You  and  they  can't  be  too  sensible  of  j'our  dependence  on  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
Great  preserver  of  men,  or  too  careful  to  be  in  his  fear  and  to  please  God,  and  that 
you  do  not  sin  against  him.  Capt.  Hubbard,  you've  heard,  is  gone.  We  are  not 
secure  from  y  arrest  of  Death  at  home." 

ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY  MEASURES. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hadley  were  no  less  sensitive  than  their 
neighbors  of  the  lower  towns  to  the  interference  of  the  crown 
in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies, — no  less  sensitive  were  they  in 
regard  to  their  civil  than  in  what  concerned  their  religious 
rights.  All  were  ranged  on  the  side  o?  freedom  as  opposed  to 
prerogative.  The  sending  of  commissioners  by  Charles  II.  to 
manage  or  "regulate"  affairs  in  New  England,  1664,  resulted 
in  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  king's  representatives 
and  those  of  the  people.  The  latter  were  sustained  by  their 
constituents  at  Hadley  in  a  long  address  or  petition  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Russell,  wherein,  amidst  voluminous  and  involved  ex- 
pressions evincing  much  faith  in  heavenly  aid  and  final  de- 
liverance, are  the  following  significant  words  :  "  The  King  of 
Heaven  will  give  his  poorest  subject  on  earth  leave  to  challenge 
resolutely  his  right,  and  not  to  let  it  go  for  frowns  or  threats. 
And  why  should  we  think  that  a  just  and  gracious  king  on 
earth  will  not  do  in  like  manner?  We  have  right  from  God 
and  man  to  choose  oui'  own  governors,  make  and  live  under  our 
own  laivs.  Our  libertj'  and  privileges  herein  as  men  we  prize 
and  would  hold  as  our  lives  ;  this  makes  us  freemen  aixd  not 
slaves.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  our  own  portion  only  that  we  trade  with 
in  this  case,  but  our  children's  stock  also,  even  their  advantages 
as  men  and  Christians  to  serve  the  Lord  and  be  accounted  to 
him  for  a  generation  forevermore.  .  .  .  We  with  our  prayers 
and  endeavors,  heads  and  hearts,  and  lands  and  estates  and 
lives,  will  be  with  you  and  subject  unto  you."  This  petition  is 
dated  Hadley,  April  25,  1665,J  and  was  signed  by  91  persons, 
of  whom  28  lived  west  of  the  river. 

A  petition,  in  February,  1669,  addressed  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  signed  by  92  persons,  protested 
against  the  threatened  enforcement  of  a  recent  order  imposing- 
duties  on  goods  and  merchandise,  and  on  "horses,  cattle,  and 
grain  imported  after  March,  1669."  It  was  feared  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  Hadley  with  Connecti- 
cut, which  colony  it  was  thought  would,  in  retaliation,  place  a 
tax  upon  all  produce  sent  down  the  river.  In  this  petition  the 
yearning  for  liberty  again  finds  opportunity  for  expression : 
"Liberty,  liberty  of  the  subject  and  commons,  being  the 

t  The  fugitive  .judges  had  then  boon  guests  of  Mr.  Russell  moi'o  than  six 
months,  and  tlieir  presence  nniy  have  inspired  the  pen  of  the  minister  with  a. 
trifle  more  than  its  wonted  vigor  in  its  opposition  to  the  king. 
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great  thing  we  have  made  (and  we  trust  in  sincerity)  profes- 
sion of.  the  clogging  and  loading  of  trade,  the  freedom  where- 
of is  the  advance  of  a  people,  will  it  not  administer  matter  of 
discouragement,  sinking  discouragement,  to  our  own  people 
and  be  occasion  of  evil  report  among  others,  that  we  who  have 
been  an  example  of  seeking  liberty  should  become  an  example 
of  taking  it  away  from  ourselves  and  others  ?" 

The  same  spirit,  much  intensified,  was  manifested  amidst 
the  excitements  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Revo- 
lution. May  29,  1772,  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  voted  "that 
the  representatives  of  this  town  be  instructed,  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed,  to  use  their  utmost  influence  and  power  in 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  our  grievances 
may  be  made  known  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  same  may  be 
redressed." 

REVOLUTION, 

The  people  of  Hadley,  so  sensitive  concerning  their  rights 
and  jealous  of  their  liberties,  were  not  slow  to  act  in  any  given 
emergency.  The  phrases  of  their  patriotic  resolves  seem  to 
have  anticipated  those  of  the  "  Immortal  Declaration."  The 
first  important  action  of  the  town  concerning  the  existing  state 
of  afiairs  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions,*  passed 
Jan.  3,  1774,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  school-house  : 

"  ifcsoireJ,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  grievances  we  hibor 
nnder  are  oning  in  a  great  measure  to  methods  taken  by  persons  among  us,  of 
an  arliitrarr  turn  of  mind,  to  set  the  temper  and  behavior  of  the  people  of  this 
province  in  an  unfavorable  light  at  Great  Britiiin,  and  insinuating  that  there 
mast  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are  called  English  Lil>erties. 

^  Itetolced,  That  this  town  will  use  all  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  them 
consistent  with  their  duty  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  grievances  we  feel, 
and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  violations  of  our  natural  and  constitu- 
tional rights,  that  our  invaluable  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  may  be  enjoyed  by 
US,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  inviolate :  always  hoping,  in  the  goodness  of 
DiWne  Providence,  that  the  machinations  of  designing  persons  to  effect  a  change 
in  our  happy  constitation  will  be  rendered  abortive  from  time  to  time  to  the 
latest  generations. 

"  EetoUetL,  That  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  five  inhabitants  of  this  town,  to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  correspond 
eoce  with  the  committees  of  correspondence  in  other  towns  within  this  province 
respecting  this  imjMjrtant  concern." 

Dr.  Giles  Crouch  Kellogg,  Phineas  Lyman,  Oliver  Smith, 
Josiah  Peirce,  and  Jonathan  Warner  were  made  a  committee 
of  correspondence,  to  which  were  afterward  added  Ebenezer 
Marsh,  Capt.  Moses  Marsh,  John  Cooke,  Benjamin  Colt, 
Eliakim  Smith,  Edmund  Hubbard,  Warham  Smith,  and 
Xoah  Cooke. 

Oct.  3,  1774,  Josiah  Peirce  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Concord  "  to  concert  such  measures  as 
may  be  adopted  and  executed  by  the  whole  people  in  this 
time  of  distress  and  danger," 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  "  voted,  that  there  shall  be  a 
powder-house  built  for  the  use  of  the  town ;  to  be  made  of 
brick,  plastered  within  and  without,  round  in  compass,  equal 
to  eight  feet  square ;  to  be  erected  in  the  middle  lane  leading 
into  the  Great  Meadow."  Four  halt-barrels  of  powder  were 
ordered  then,  and  two  more  January  4th  following. 

The  selectmen  were  "  directed  to  make  inquiry  whether  the 
great  gun  which  did  formerly  belong  to  this  town  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  town  now,"  and  4.»,  per  hundred  weight  were  appro- 
priated to  "bring  thecannonj  from  "VVilliamstown  to  Hadley." 

The  following-named  persons  were  made  a  committee  of 
inspection  :  John  Eastman,  Oliver  Smith,  John  Cooke,  Charles 
Phelps,  2soah  Cooke,  Caleb  Lyman,  Hezekiah  Hubbard. 

Jan.  -30,  1776,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
manuCacture  of  "Salt  Peter,''  and  May  30th  the  same  year 
gave  birth  to  the  following  : 

"  Voted,  if  the  American  Ojngress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  we,  the  iuhabi- 
tanbi  of  Kaid  Hadley,  will  engage,  vtitli  <mr  Liree  and  Forlunm,  to  support  them  in 
the  nteaeure." 


*  Exported  by  a  committee,  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  consisting  of 
Joasiii  Peirce,  'Sliiees  Marsh,  John  Chester  Williams,  Jonathan  Cooke,  Jonathan 
Wanjer,  .John  Eaijtman,  and  Phineas  Lyman. 

+  Jan.  '>,  I'lfti,  they  "  voteiJ  Ui  sell  the  cannon.'' 
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Assured  that  such  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  precipitate  the  conflict,  the  sturdy  inhabitants,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  voted  for  more  gunpowder. 

The  town  records  and  papers  contain  no  list  from  which 
the  names  of  Hadley 's  Revolutionary  heroes  can  be  obtained. 
The  numerous  votes  indicate  generous  contributions  of  men 
and  means.  The  following  are  examples:  May  13,  1778, 
"voted,  that  the  six  men  now  required  of  this  town,  and 
those  w/io  linve  and  those  who  shall  engage  for  the  Conti- 
nental army,  be  allowed  £40.  June  l.'jth,  "voted,  that  the 
militiamen  who  marched  upon  the  alarms  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  1777,  shall  have  credit  at  the  rate  of  three 
months  for  one."  June  lOth,  "that  those  who  went  to  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1777  have  credit  at  the  rate  of  three  months  for 
two,"  and  that  "  ten  men  who  were  raised  last  fall  (1777)  and 
marched  to  the  northward  under  Capt.  Samuel  Cooke,  and 
were  in  the  service  three  months,  shall  have  credit  at  the  rate 
of  four  months  for  three."  July  26,  1779,  Capt.  Oliver  Smith, 
Capt.  Moses  Marsh,  Nehemiah  Gaylord,  Nehemiah  Gaylord, 
Jr.,  Josiah  Nash,  and  Daniel  Bartlett  were  allowed  for  one 
week  each  on  the  war  service  list.  May  11,  1780,  a  committee 
reported  as  still  due  the  nine  months'  men  £43-56  over  and 
above  what  had  been  paid.  July  3d,  to  secure  sixteen  three 
months'  men  a  previous  bounty  of  £50  was  increased  to 
£150,  besides  a  monthly  pay  of  £3,  "  in  silver  or  gold,  or  40s. 
per  month  in  grane."J  July  10th  it  was  voted  to  purchase 
five  horses  for  the  army. 

Jan.  9,  1781,  they  voted  £60  hard  money  should  be  given 
for  three  years'  service,— £20  annually,— and  that  1000  paper 
dollars  should  be  paid  to  each  man,  on  his  passing  muster,  to 
be  reckoned  at  one  x>enny  each,  as  part  of  the  first  year's  pay- 
ment. Twelve  men  were  then  required,  and  |12,300  Conti- 
nental paper  money  were  levied  to  pay  bounties  and  mileage; 
£120  for  each  hundredweight  of  beef  required  of  the  town 
were  assessed  "  immediately  in  a  separate  rate." 

There  were  a  few  persons  who  certainly  were  not  of  "  re- 
bellious minds,  and  who  did  not  zealously  aid  and  abet"  the 
Revolution.  Of  such  the  patriots  were  not  unmindful,  as  the 
following  vote  of  Sept.  12,  1780,  suflaciently  testifies: 

"  Voted,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  town,  it  is  not  consistent  >vith  the  safety 
of  the  people  that  Simeon  Strong,  Esq.,§  considering  his  general  unfriendly 
conduct  to  these  United  States,  should  be  allowed  to  plead  as  an  attorney  at  the 
bar  to  explain  the  law;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  town,  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  plead  in  this  town  in  any  case  whatsoever." 
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Dr.  Franklin  Bonney,||  of  Hadley,  is  he  especially  indebted 
for  much  important  information,  hearty  co-operation,  and  a 
multitude  of  favors,  including  the  loan  of  books  and  docu- 
ments. Also  to  Mr.  William  S.  Shipman,  town  clerk, — dur- 
ing whose  long  and  faithful  administration  of  that  otHce  the 
quaint  old  records  of  Hadley  have  been  handsomely  tran- 
scribed,— for  cheerful  aid,  official  and  otherwise;  and  to 
Rev.  Rowland  Ayres,  D.D.,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Dwight,  D.D., 
Deacon  Eleazar  Porter,  Mr.  Edward  Kingsley,  Mr.  Francis 
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REBELLION  RECORD. 
TENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  INKANTKY. 
John  C.  Clark,  Henry  A.  Dunakin,  Alfred  Van  Horn,  Howard  Jewett,  Francis 
White. 

X  Soldiers  sometimes  chose  to  take  their  pay  in  grain.  It  was  voted  at  the 
meeting  of  June  15,  1780,  that "  Indian  Corn  be  accounted  $20  per  bushel." 

I  Afterward  Judge  Strong.    He  was  a  resident  of  Amherst. 

II  A  sad  closing  incident  in  connection  with  this  history  of  Hadley  was  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  bam  and  residence  of  Dr.  Bonney,  by  an  iucendiaiy 
fil  e,  on  the  morning  of  March  27,  1S70.  The  embers  yet  smoulder  aS  these  ac^ 
knowledgmeuta  are  being  written. 
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IlIRTOUY  OK  TIIK  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 


TWUNTY-SKCONI)  HI  ASKAi  III  I  IHIC'I  "I'.S  INKANTKY. 
Iliiiiiii  SliniiiwDy. 

'rill  li'l'Y  I'l  liS'l'  MASSACIIIISIO'I'TS  I N  KA  N'I'llY. 
AviT.v  A.  Ward,  .laiui'H  W.  Sniilli,  .IunhijIi  Ncilclciaii. 

.SH(!()NI)  MAS.SAOIIIimC'I'T.S  1N1''ANTRY. 
Clmmi'  Wi'hli.T,  Juhri  Vnilc. 

TWIONTY-KOUlfl'II  M ASSAOIItlSlOT'l'S  INFA NTItY. 

.InlMi  llagKi'ily,  Jr. 

T\V lONTY-SKVlCNTII  MASSACIIUSKTTS  INH'ANTJIY. 

Danii  l  lluwaiil,  Henry'  Howard,  Frederick  S.  Trior,  John  F.  ItUHbell,  Willaril 
JtuHSell,  Silas  (Jowlcs,  Willurd  Hibbard,  Tliendore  S.  liilliiigB,  George  A. 
lioico,  Jay  10.  Nasli,  Henry  IVttor,  Lucius  D.  Smith,  William  II.  Mon- 
tague (sergeant),  Frederick  U.  Smith,  Lewis  W.  West,  lUifus  Cook  (cor- 
poral), Cliurles  Elwell,  Charles  A.  Lyman,  Hei-b(M  t  Johnsfiii,  Irving  R. 
(lark,  Clarence  1'.  Hewetl,  Edwin  B.  Smith,  Franklin  KIwell,  Josejih 
lialiell,  Kollins  Cowles,  Simoon  rreston,  Lunian  Hibbard,  Sydney  l)avis, 
Uwight  Harrett,  Madison  Olds,  Elijah  Carter,  Charles  (i.  Howard,  Fred- 
crick  B.  Kentfiold,  Marshall  Cowles. 

THIKTY-SEVENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  INFANTRY. 
William  C.  Morrell,  Edwin  D.  Beaman,  John  C.  Beats,  William  A.  Chamimey, 
Henry  V.  Fales,  Charles  D.  Hodge,  Samuel  Hodge,  George  N.  Jones, 
William  F.  Leggett,  Warren  I.  Lyman,  John  1>.  Miller,  George  W.  Nash, 
H.  Clement  Kus-sell,  Joseph  F.  Smilli,  Samuel  D.  Smith,  Charles  0. 
Squires,  Francis  I.  Stockbridge,  Sylvester  L.  Stockbridge,  Moses  The.ssier, 
Francis  P.  Wheeler. 

FIFTY-SECOND  MASSACHUSETTS  INFANTRY. 
William  Perkins  (captain),  Daniel  H.  Bartlett,  Charles  0.  Beats,  Charles  L. 
Brown,  Lyman  P.  Ballard,  Charles  W.  Clark,  Henry  C.  Coniins,  Alfred 
L.  Cook,  Eleazer  Cook,  S.  Parsons  Cook,  George  Crabtree,  George  M. 
Crafts  (corporal),  Charles  F.  Dickinson,  Augustus  E.  Dickinson,  John  V. 
Dunbar,  Charles  S.  Enderton  (corporal),  James  Forsyth,  Edwin  C.  Gray, 
William  II.  Hay  ward,  Henry  H.  Hemmingway,  Lewis  1!.  Hooker,  William 
II.  Hodge,  S.  Dwight  Kellogg,  Benjamin  Lombard,  Jr.,  Truman  Meekins, 
Harvey  L.  Rhood,  George  M.  Smith,  Joseph  0.  Spear,  Charles  H.  Wilber, 
Rodney  D.  Doolittle,  Hiram  M.  Bolton,  Oscar  R.  Hubbard,  Luther  W. 
Dickinson,  Thomas  Nugent,  Charles  H.  White. 

FIFTY-FOURTH  MASSACHUSETTS  INFANTRY. 
Charles  A.  Story. 

 MASSACHUSETTS  CAVALRY. 

George  Williams,  Frederick  Russell,  James  Hayden. 

FIRST  MASSACHUSETTS  CAVALRY. 
John  Sullivan,  William  Baldwin,  John  F.  Hodge,  John  Fisher  (sergeant),  Ed- 
ward Crabtree. 

  KANSAS  CAVALRY. 

Edward  Johnson. 

SECOND  MASSACHUSETTS  BATTERY. 
Silas  Febo,  Francis  Mosson,  Abraham  Janette,  Ruliis  D.  Marsh,  Kufus  P.  Scott, 
John  W.  Beaman,  Daniel  0.  Dickinson,  Francis  Pilkey,  Lewis  Lancour, 
Nona  Renjia,  Leander  Bushman,  Jacob  Laravie,  Joseph  Bravo. 

REGIMENT  NOT  GIVEN. 
Benjamin  Till,  Samuel  C.  Till. 

NECROLOGY. 

Frederick  S.  Pryor, '.i7th  Mass.  Inf. ;  killed  in  battle  before  Petersburg,  June 
18, 18Gi. 

John  I".  Russell,  i;7th  Mass.  Inf.;  killed  in  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  2,  1804. 
Silas  Cowles,  27th  Mass.  Inf.;  wounded  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  15,1804; 

died  June  16,  1864. 
George  A.  Boice,  27th  Mass.  Inf.;  died  at  Andersonville,  Sept.  8, 1864. 
Henry  Potter,  27th  Mass.  Inf.;  killed  in  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1SG4. 
Ruins  Cook,  27lh  Mass.  Inf. ;  died  in  hosii.  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  Feb.  25,  18C3. 
Henry  Dunakin  (2d),  27th  Mass.  Inf.;  killed  in  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June 
2,  1864. 

Rollins  Cowles,  27th  Mass.  Inf.;  killed  in  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  2, 18C4. 
Dwight  Barrett,  27th  Mass.  Inf.;  killed  in  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  2, 1864. 
John  C.  Deals,  37th  Mass.  Inf. ;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  V.  Fales,  37th  Mass.  Inf.;  died  in  hosp.  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  April  1, 18G3. 
William  F.  Leggett,  37th  Mass.  Inf.;  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek,  April,  1865. 
Charles  W.  Clark,  52d  Mass.  Inf.;  died  in  hospital  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April 
20, 18C3. 

Augustus  E.  Dickinson,  52d  Mass.  Inf.;  taken  prisoner  near  Baton  Rouge; 

probably  died  in  Libby  Prison. 
George  M.  Smith,  52d  Mass.  Inf.;  died  at  Mound  City  Hospitiil,  111,,  Aug.  14, 
18C3. 


Joseph  0.  Hpoar,  Md  MnsB.  Inf. ;  (lied  at  Baton  Ilougo,  La.,  July  17, 1803. 
Hiram  M.  liolton,  52(1  Mum.  Jut.;  died  at  Cairo,  III.,  Aug.  1803. 
(Jharles  0.  Howard,  27lh  Mass.  Inf.;  dii'd  In  Andersonville  Prison,  Ga,,  Sept. 
12,  1864. 

Nona  Renjia,  2d  Mass.  Bat. ;  ilied  in  New  Orleans,  April  IS,  1864. 
LiNiiider  Iliishman,  2il  Mass.  Hat, ;  ilrowjicU  fi'oiji  steamer  "  North  America," 
A]iril  18,  IHCl. 

Frc«leriidi  Russell,    Mass,  (iiv. ;  wounded  at  ('harjlilly.  Sept,  1,  186'.i;  ilied 

in  Douglas  Hcisiiital,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  2,  1862. 

Hiram  Shuniway,  22d  Mass.  Inf. ;  wounded  May  30,  1804  ;  died  in  lOmory  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  I).  C,  June  28,  1864. 

Marshall  Cowles,  27th  Mass.  Inf, ;  died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  Aug.  1865. 

WOUNDED. 

Frederick  H.  Smith,  27tli  Mass.  Irjf. ;  W(jundcd  at  (!ol(i  Harbor,  Va.,  June  2,  '64. 
Clement  Russell,  37th  Mass.  Inf. ;  wouniled  in  battle  of  Wilderness,  Va.,  May 
5,  1864. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  .37th  Mass.  Inf.;  wounded  in  arm  in  battle  of  Wilderness, 
Va.,  May  6,  1804. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


FKANKLIN  BONNEY,  M.D., 
was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1822.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Oliver  Bonney,  who  was  born  in  Hanover,  Mass.,  in  1790, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Bonney,  the  first  of  the  family 
in  this  country,  who  came  from  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  England, 
in  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  in  1634-35,  and  settled  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.  His  mother  was  Betsy  P.  Hayward,  the  daughter  of 
Elijah  Hayward,  of  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

He  was  educated  at  Hopkins  Academy,  and  afterward 
studied  his  profession  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  at- 
tending in  the  mean  time  a  course  of  lectures  at  Brunswick, 
Me.  He  graduated  at  the  former  school  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  town,  which  he  has  continued  up  to  this  time.  In 
1850  he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  also  of  the  Hampshire  District  Medical  Society. 
During  this  period  he  has  held  the  positions  of  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  local  society,  each  for  three  years.  He 
has  also  been  councilor  and  censor  of  the  same  body,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  health  department  of  the  American  Social 
Science  SocietJ^  In  1869,  Amherst  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  He  represented  his  district 
in  the  Legislature  in  1873.  During  the  war  of  the  Kebel- 
lion  he  was  surgeon  for  making  preliminary  examinations 
of  recruits  for  the  army,  and  also  served  for  a  time  as  volun- 
teer surgeon  at  City  Point,  Va.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  Kailroad  and  trustee  and  secretary  of  the 
Hopkins  Academy.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary  professional 
labors,  he  has  prepared  and  read  several  addresses  before  the 
district  medical  society,  has  occasionally  prepared  papers  for 
the  medical  journals,  and  has  made  frequent  contributions  to 
agricultural  and  other  journals. 

In  1847  he  was  married  to  Priscilla  P.  Whipple,  of  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Whipple,  M.D.,  of 
Wentworth,  N.  H.  By  this  union  there  were  four  children, — 
two  sons  and  two  daughters, — of  whom  three  are  still  living. 
Mrs.  Bonney  died  in  1809,  and  in  1874  the  doctor  was  married 
to  Emma  W. ,  daughter  of  the  late  Sherman  Peck,  of  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands.    By  this  second  union  there  are  two  sons. 

In  early  life  the  doctor  wtis  identified  with  the  Whig  party, 
and  is  now  a  Republican.  As  a  jihysician  Dr.  Bonney  ranks 
among  the  first.  Ho  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  enjoys 
the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


^1 
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Deacon"  Eleazar  Porter  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  New  England. 

Samuel  Porter,  who  came  to  Hadley  with  the  first  settlers  in  1659, 
was  one  of  the  king's  justices.  His  son  Samuel  was  the  first  male 
child  born  in  Hadley,  held  the  oflice  of  justice  of  the  peace,  was 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1711,  and  was  a  large  land- 
holder and  of  other  estates.  His  son  Eleazar  was  a  jastice  of  the 
peace,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from 
1727  to  1757. 

Eleazar,  son  of  the  latter,  was  born  Jan.  27,  1728,  graduated  from 
Tale  College  in  17-18,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1779.  He  was 
judge  of  Probate  in  same  year,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  court 
after  the  Revolution,  which  consisted  of  himself,  Timothy  Donaldson, 
of  Brimfield,  John  Bliss,  of  Wilbraham,  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  West- 
field.  He  was  commissioned  in  1777.  His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  .Sept.  17,  17fil,  was  Susanna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Xorthampton.  Their  son,  the  late  Col.  Moses  Porter, 
was  born  Sept.  19,  1763.  He  married,  Aug.  .30,  1791,  Amy,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Colt,  of  Hadley,  who  made  the  first  scythe  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  if  not  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  Colt's  revolver. 

Eleazar  Porter,  whose  portrait  is  given  with  this  sketch,  was  the 
fourth  son  and  seventh  child  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Moses  and 
Amy  Colt  Porter,  born  Jan.  21,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Hopkins 
Academy  and  on  the  farm,  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  John  Wood- 
bridge  and  the  Westminster  Catechism,  until  his  twenty-third  year. 

During  this  period,  in  the  winter  of  1821-22,  he  taught  school  in 
the  centre  district  of  Easthampton.  In  the  spring  of  1829  he  went 
to  Ware,  Mass.,  engaged  in  business  with  the  late  C.  P.  Hitchcock, 
removed  in  18.3.3  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  that  year  opened  a 
temperance  house,  about  the  first  hotel  of  that  class  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  1840,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  he  discontinued  business, 
and  in  1841  traveled  .South  and  West;  returned  to  Worcester,  engaged 
in  business  again,  and  soon  after  had  a  return  of  his  illness,  which 
caused  him  to  retire  from  active  business  life.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Ware,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  on  a  farm  until  1858,  when  he  came 
to  Hadley,  where  he  has  since  enjoyed  comfortable  health.  In  1832 
Mr.  Porter  married  Mary  Augusta,  daughter  of  Alpheus  Demond,  of 
Ware,  Mass.  In  connection  with  Col.  Thomas  Denny,  of  Leicester, 
Mas?.,  Mr.  Demond  was  the  first  to  engage  in  cotton  manufacturing 
in  Ware,  sixty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Porter  has  held  many  offices  of  public  and  private  trust.  July 
23,  1830,  he  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  in  the  5th  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  Ist  Brigade  and  4th  Division  of  the  State  Mi- 
litia, which  office  he  held  until  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

In  January,  1852,  he  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 


the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  office  in 
February,  1859,  in  1866,  in  April,  1868,  and  in  March,  1875. 

In  May,  1854,  he  was  commissioned  a  coroner,  and  recommissioned 
in  1863  and  1870,  holding  the  office  until  it  was  abolished,  in  1877. 
He  is  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Monson ;  was 
first  commissioned  in  February,  1866,  subsequently  in  February,  1869, 
and  in  February,  1872. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Porter  was  first  a  Whig,  and  is  now  a 
Republican.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Union  cause.  He  and  his  wife  have  both  been  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  for  over  forty  years,  and  he  is  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
He  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  money  to  promote  charity  and 
religion  ;  is  now  a  member  of  the  Russell  Congregational  Society, 
and  has  been  its  clerk  and  treasurer  for  twenty-one  years.  Has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Hopkins  Academy  for  twelve  years ;  was  made  a  life 
member  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  in  1865  ;  was  elected  a  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  same  board,  Oct.  8,  1870  ;  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  Feb.  7,  1846  ;  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  Bible  Society,  May  28,  1856;  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  Aug.  1,  1867;  and  of  the  American  Home  Mission 
Society,  1855. 

Being  a  practical  abstainer  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  realiz- 
ing the  advantages  of  abstinence,  he  is  necessarily  more  or  less  identi- 
fied with  the  temperance  movements  of  the  day,  and  was  one  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Alliance  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Northampton  Bridge  Corpo- 
ration, succeeding  Hon.  Eliphelet  Williams  as  president.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  annually  elected  a  director  of  the  Northampton 
National  Bank;  for  eighteen  years  a  trustee,  and  the  last  two  years 
the  vice-president  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings. 

In  a  communication  to  the  writer,  the  officers  of  these  institutions 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  traits  of  his  character  that  have  rendered 
his  life  a  "  useful  and  beneficent  one,"  in  the  following  words: 

"  In  his  fidelity  to  public  trusts  confided  to  him,  in  his  punctuality 
in  meeting  his  public  and  private  engagements,  in  fact,  in  all  the  walks 
of  life,  he  has  enjoyed  an  unblemished  reputation  and  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world." 

Mr.  Porter  has  ever  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  in  Dr.  W.  S.  Tyler's  History  of  Amherst  College  we  notice 
this  record:  "Eleazar  Porter  has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
scholarship  in  Amherst  College  ;"  and  after  naming  the  commissioners 
of  the  Amherst  College  Fund,  continues:  "  Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  the 
founder  of  the  Porter  prize  and  the  Porter  scholarship,  whose  pru- 
dence and  thrift  as  a  man  of  business  are  so  evenly  and  so  beautifully 
i     balanced  by  his  intelligent  and  Christian  liberality.    In  the  hands 
j     of  such  men  the  charity  fund  will  be  safely  kept  and  wisely  adminis- 
I  tered." 


Lorenzo  Noble  Granger  was  a  grandson  of 
Captain  Caleb  Smith,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Hadley,  and  lived  on  the  place  now  occnpied  by 
Mrs.  Granger.  His  father  was  Enoch  M.  Granger, 
who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Berkshire 
Co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1778,  bnt  who  in  early  life  re- 
moved to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where,  June  30,  1811, 
Lorenzo  N.  Gi-anger  was  born.  When  seven  years 
old  he  removed  with  his  grandparents,  Capt.  Caleb 
Smith  and  wife,  to  tlie  town  of  Hadley,  and  settled 
on  the  place  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Granger,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  March  27,  1876. 

March  26,  1846,  Mr.  Granger  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  So])hronia  Smith,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cummings,  of  the  town  of  Ware,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass.  Mr.  Granger  was  essentially  a  self-made 
man,  his  educational  facilities  being  limited  to  the 
district  school  of  his  own  town.  His  life,  although 
not  eventful,  was  remarkable  for  strict  integrity  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  principle.  In  early  life  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  and  milling  business  in  con- 
nection with  two  uncles,  Cotton  Smith  and  John 
Smith.  Cotton  Smith's  interest  afterward  j)assed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  George  C.  Smith,  who  sold 
the  entire  interest  to  Mr.  Granger.  He  also  con- 
ducted a  large  farm.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not 
aspire  to  political  honors,  but  was  once,  in  1852, 
elected  to  re2>resent  his  peoi)le  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

During  the  war  of  the  Kebellion  ho  held  the  office 
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of  selectman.  He  was  also  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Hopkins  Academy.  We  clip  from  an  article  in 
the  Hampshire  Gazette,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Granger's  funeral,  the  following:  "His  numer- 
ous employes,  together  with  all  the  workingmen  of 
the  community,  were  present  in  a  body,  and  none 
seemed  to  be  more  deeply  moved  by  the  loss  than 
they.  Mr.  Granger  was  the  workingman's  friend. 
The  funeral  was  the  most  imposing  one  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  North  Hadley,  and  the  fact  is  to  be  at- 
tril)uted  to  the  deep  personal  interest  which  all  had 
in  him  as  their  friend.  His  death  is  the  greatest  loss 
this  community  has  ever  sustained.  For  business  ca- 
jjacity,  energy,  promptness,  and  success  he  has  long 
towered  over  all  others  in  this  vicinity;  for  strict 
integrity  in  all  his  dealings  he  remains  unimpeach- 
able. For  kindness  to  the  poor,  for  his  liberal  and 
constant  gifts  to  the  church  and  benevolent  causes, 
for  his  general  moral  influence  and  public  spirit,  he 
has  long  stood  forth  among  his  fellow-citizens  a 
pillar.  For  childlike  simplicity,  with  his  sturdy, 
manly  qualities,  for  greatness  of  heart  and  native 
nobility  of  soul,  he  died  without  a  peer.  A  man  of 
few  words,  he  will  be  remembered  and  revered  most 
for  his  deeds.  ...  At  a  time  when  we  needed  him 
most  he  is  taken  away.  But,  like  his  own  massive 
monument,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  character  which, 
in  sj)ite  of  its  minor  failings,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  best  as  one  of  the 
purest  and  strongest  that  has  ever  appeared  among 
the  people  of  his  town," 


From  the  records  we  learn  that,  about  tlie  year 
1680,  Sergt.  Joseph  Smith,  son  of  Josepli  Smith,  of 
Hartford,  removed  to  Hadley,  and  from  him  the 
subject  of  this  notice  is  descended,  being  the  fifth 
generation. 

Hon.  Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  Hadley,  Feb.  12, 
1796.  He  was  educated  at  the  liigh  school  of  his 
native  town,  and.  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  taught 
school  in  Amherst,  and  again,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
in  Xorth  Hadley. 

He  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs.  In  1834  he  was  commissioned  an  officer  in 
the  3d  Regiment,  1st  Brigade  and  4th  Division,  of 
the  militia  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1842  he  received  his  first  appointment  as  a 
jastice  of  the  peace  from  Gov.  Jolm  Davis,  and  held 
the  position  three  terms.  Has  been  foreman  of  a 
jury  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  citizen 
in  Hampshire  County. 

In  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
during  the  session  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  State  charities.  He  was  county  commissioner 
in  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 


In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
during  that  period  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  Maine  lands,  and  was  again  chairman  of  one  of 
the  most  important  committees — that  of  State  char- 
ities. His  course  in  the  House  and  Senate  was  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  by  whom 
he  is  held  in  tlie  hiy;hest  regard. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Russell  Congregational 
Church. 

Jan.  28,  1818,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Sophia,  daugliter  of  Caleb  Smith,  of  Hadley,  by 
Avhom  he  had  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  are 
deceased. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  visited  this  venerable 
couple  on  the  anniversary  of  their  sixty-first  wed- 
ding-day, and  although  both  are  on  the  down  hill 
of  life,  having  passed -the  scriptural  age  of  three- 
score and  ten,  he  found  them  still  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  mental  faculties,  retaining  much  of 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth, 

Mr.  Smith  still  resides  upon  the  old  farm,  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  town. 


Q;^^^/^//}  fj/fy?  '^^x:J^'J<f  i/iS 


Major  Sylvester  Smith  was  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  M'ho  came  from 
England,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  four  children, 
in  ]  634,  in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  of  Ipswich,  and  set- 
tled in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  became  a  lead- 
ing citizen. 

In  1659,  Samuel  I'cmoved  to  Hadley  with  the 
first  settlers  of  that  town,  and  was  prominent  in 
its  alfairs,  holding  important  offices  both  in  Church 
and  State.    He  died  about  1680. 

Chileab,  son  of  Lieut.  Samuel,  was  born  in  1635, 
was  a  freeman  in  Hadley,  and  died  March  7,  1731. 

Luke,  son  of  Chileab,  was  born  in  Hadley,  was 
a  captain,  and  died  in  1748.  The  remaining  an- 
cestors, in  a  direct  line  of  the  present  family,  were 
as  follows:  Deacon  Jonathan  Smith,  son  of  Luke, 
born  in  Hadley,  March  4,  1702,  and  died  April 
4,  1774;  Enos  Smith,  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan, 
born  in  Hadley,  Nov.  19,  1734,  and  died  March 
14,  1836. 

Major  Smith  was  the  eighth  cliild  of  the  ten 
children  of  Enos  Smith,  and  was  born  in  Hadley, 
April  15,  1789.  His  education  was  rcc;eived  in 
the  public  schools,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  his 


native  town  until  his  death,  July  15,  1876,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was  a  farmer, 
a  thorough  business-man,  and  had  many  friends. 

Major  Smith  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife 
was  Polly,  daughter  of  Lemuel  Warner,  and  his 
second,  Elizabeth  Edwards,  daughter  of  John  Smith. 
By  the  first  union  three  children  were  born  to 
them. 

The  following  obituary  notice  is  from  the  Hamp- 
shire Gazette:  "Hadley  suffers  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Major  Sylvester  Smith,  aged  eighty-seven, 
and  one  of  her  oldest  inhabitants.  He  had  always 
lived  at  Hadley,  and  was  identified  with  its  history, 
both  by  participation  and  knowledge,  beyond  any 
other  man.  Prominent  in  the  town,  a  deacon  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  he  induced  the  late  Syl- 
vester Judd,  ex-editor  of  the  Northampton  Gazette, 
to  begin  his  valuable  history  of  Hadley,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  Mr.  Smith  gave  tenfold 
more  information  than  any  one  else. 

"His  knowledge  of  the  family  histories  of  the 
town  was  marvelously  complete,  and  he  was  able 
to  supply  information  oftentimes  nowhere  else  to 
be  found." 


SOUTH  HADLET. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

South  Hadlet  is  the  southwest  town  of  that  part  of 
Hampshire  County  which  lies  east  of  the  Connecticut  liiver, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  the  towns  of  Hadley  and  Amherst, 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  Holyoke  range,  east  by 
Granby,  south  by  Chicopee,  in  Hampden  County,  and  west 
by  the  irreguh\r  line  of  the  Connecticut  River.  It  contains 
between  9000  and  10,000  acres,  and  has  a  population,  by  the 
census  of  187-5,  of  3370,  of  whom  1910  are  females.  The  town 
was  set  off  as  a  precinct  of  Hadley  in  1732,  and  was  incorpo- 
ratedas  a  district  in  April,  1753.  Granby  was  set  off  June 
11,  1768.  The  town  united  with  Hadley  and  Amherst  in  the 
choice  of  representatives  until  1775. 

Bachelor's  Brook  and  Stony  Brook  are  the  principal  streams, 
upon  each  of  which  are  several  mill-seats.  The  former  enters 
the  town  from  Granby,  and  passes  in  a  general  course  west- 
ward to  the  Connecticut.  Nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  the 
town  lies  north  of  this  stream.  Stony  Brook  likewise  enters 
from  Granby,  and  passes  in  a  zigzag  course  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  finally  northwesterly,  emptying  into  the  Con- 
necticut a  half-mile  south  of  the  mouth  of  Bachelor's  Brook. 

South  Hadley  and  South  Hadley  Falls  are  the  principal 
villages.  Other  considerable  settlements  are  called  ' '  Pearl 
City"  and  "  Moody  Corners." 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

A  few  grants  of  land  south  of  Holyoke  were  made  by  Had- 
ley in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  of  which  was  to 
Thomas  Selden,  in  1675.  This  grant  comprised  6  acres  at  the 
mouth  of  Dry  Brook,  adjoining  the  Connecticut.  Seven  years 
later  Timothy  ifash  acquired  a  quantity  of  land  between 
Bachelor's  Brook  and  Stonj-  Brook,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  land  was  recently  owned  by  Emerson  Bates  and  H. 
Moody.  In  1684,  four  persons  were  allowed  to  erect  a  saw- 
mill on  Stony  Brook  or  Bachelor's  Brook,  and  to  cut  timber ; 
and  four  others,  five  years  later,  had  like  permission.  These 
milk  seem  to  have  answered  a  temporary  purpose,  and  only 
one  remained  in  1720. 

The  lands  south  of  Mount  Holyoke  were  distributed  among 
the  proprietors  of  Hadley  in  accordance  with  a  vote  taken 
Jan.  25,  1720.  These  proprietors  were  117  in  number,  and 
represented  estates  valued  at  £00fi3  8«. 

Falls  Woods  Field  was  the  first  land  actually  laid  out  by 
authority  of  a  vote  taken  March  14,  1720.  This  field  con- 
tained 1775  acres,  and  was  bounded  west  by  the  great  river, 
south  by  500  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Pynchon,*  north  by  Stony 
Brook,  and  east  by  a  north  and  south  line,  361  rods  and  9 
links  east  from  the  great  river,  as  measured  on  Mr.  Pynchon's 
north  line.  The  lots  into  which  this  field  was  divided  ran 
east  and  west,  but  were  fenced  as  a  common  field,  each  pro- 
prietor building  his  proportion. 

Home-lots  were  voted  at  the  meeting  of  March  14th,  com- 
prehending 1000  acres  of  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  were  laid  out  soon  after. 

Meadow-land  Uj  the  amount  of  500  acres  was  laid  out  in 

*  Mr.  Pjiichon  bad  500  acres  in  the  wjutliwest  corner  of  the  a<Jdition  made  to 
Ila/llty  in  1683.  An  8nr»<;ye<l  hy  .Jolin  Otiandler,  Jr.,  in  1715,  the  IxjumJs  ran 
eart  fr</ni  the  <>.nnei,ticut  along  the  north  line  of  Springfield  1X0  roils;  tlience 
northerly  'M  n^in ;  thence  went  to  the  Ojnnecticut  4G0  rods.  The  river  was  the 
western  boandary. 


1722  in  seven  parcels,  named  Stony  Brook,  Cliapin's,  Great, 
Little,  Long,  Taylor's  Brook,  and  Pichawaniichc  Meadows, 
most  of  which  were  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Granby. 

Five  distributions,  amounting  to  16,500  acres,  were  made 
between  1722  and  1772,  in  which  each  proprietor  in  his  order, 
as  determined  by  chance,  selected  his  portion  from  the  lands 
remaining  unappropriated.  The  whole  amount  drawn  in  the 
eight  divisions  for  each  pound  of  estate  was  in  excess  of  three 
and  a  quarter  acres. 

Accounts  differ  respecting  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town.f  A  bui-ial-place  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietors  March  26, 
1728,  and  the  settlement  doubtless  began  some  time  beff)rc  No- 
vember, 1727.  At  the  last  date  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
was  made  by  21  persons,  who  represented  that  they  were  "  resi- 
dents on  a  designed  precinct  in  Hadley,  south  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke," were  distant  from  the  place  of  worship,  and  that  the 
intervening  way  was  mountainous  and  bad.  They  asked  to 
be  made  a  separate  precinct.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  petitioners:  Daniel  Nash  (2d),  Richard  Church,  Samuel 
Taylor,  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Kellogg,  John  Smith,  John 
Preston,  Nathaniel  White,  Thomas  Goodman,  Jr.,  John  Tay- 
lor, Joshua  Taylor,  Joseph  Kellogg,  William  Smith,  Jonathan 
Smith,  Luke  Montague,  Joseph  White,  Ebenezer  Smith. 
The  other  four — Ebenezer  Taylor,  John  Smith,  Ephraim 
Nash,  and  John  Lane — settled  in  what  is  now  Granby. 

Of  the  seventeen,  John  Preston  died  March  4,  1728,  leaving 
heirs,  and  Ebenezer  Smith  was  accidentally  killed  in  1729,  and 
left  a  son  John,  who  was  possibly  the  one  above  named. 

Additions  before  1731 :  Wm.  Gaylord,  Nathaniel  Ingram, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Rugg,  Samuel  Taylor,  Jr.,  Moses  Tajdor,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Daniel  Nash  (1st),  William  Montague,  Ebenezer 
Moody,  Ebenezer  Moody,  Jr.,  Peter  Montague,  Chileab 
Smith  (2d),  Timothy  Hillyer  ;  1731  to  1740,  John  Smith,  Falls 
Woods,  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  Benjamin  Church,  Jr.,  Moses 
White,  John  Alvord,J  John  Alvord,  Jr.,  Joseph  Moody, 
Josiah  Snow,  Eloazar  Goodman,  Jabez  Bellows,  James  Ball ; 
1740  to  1750,  Jonathan  White,  John  Gaylord,  Gad  Alvord, 
Daniel  Crowfoot,  Josiah  Moody,  Joseph  White,  Jr.,  Ebenezer 
Kellogg,  Jesse  Bellows,  Reuben  Smith,  Moses  Montague, 
John  Stanley,  Hugh  Queen,  Jonathan  Preston,  Josiah  White,- 
Joseph  Cook,  Daniel  Moody,  Thomas  Judd,J  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  Silas  Smith,  Philip  Smith,  John  Smith  (4th), 
Thomas  White,  Nathaniel  White,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Smith, 
Aaffon  Taylor,  Samuel  Preston,  Elijah  Alvord,  John  Hillj^er, 
Timothy  Hillyer,  Jr.;  1750  to  1763,  Phinheas  Smith  (2d), 
David  Nash,  Noah  Goodman,  Joseph  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Titus 
Pomeroy,J  Josiah  Smith,  John  Rugg,  Asahel  Judd,J  Reuben 
JuddjJ  Martin  Wait,  Josiah  Snow,  Jr.,  Gideon  Alvord,  John 
Woodbridge,  Jr.,  William  Wait,  Jabez  Kellogg,  David  Eaton, 
Israel  Smith,  John  Chandler,  Moses  Alvord,  Ebenezer  Snow, 
Joseph  Nash,  John  French,  Benoni  Preston,  James  Henry,  Nii- 
than  Alvord,  John  Marshall,  Elisha  Church,  Nathaniel  Bart- 
lettjj  Benjamin  Pierce,  Josiah  Smith  (2d),  William  Taylor, 
Elisha  Taylor,  Job  Alvord,  William  Brace,  Reuben  Taj^lor.^ 

t  Dr.  Holland  states  that  a  few  families  settled  the  next  year  after  the  fii-st 
distribution,  or  in  1721. — Went  Maiiii.,\ol.  II.,  p.  269.  Mr.  Juddsaysafewmay  have 
settled  "  as  early  as  1725." — HM.  of  Iladletj,  \i.  395. 

I  From  Northampton. 

§  Mr.  .ludd,  who  gives  the  names  of  the  early  settlers,  says,  "  The  lists  are  niit 
perfect ;  some  may  have  lived  in  present  Granby." 
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IIISTOllY  OK  TIIK  (;()NNKCTICUT  VALIJOY. 


Otlii'i-  |irlilioiis  III  llir  (Irncnil  Ciiill  l  Inid  hi'cii  iiiiiilc',  ill  .Inly, 
17'2H,  iiiul  .liiiHi,  it;!-!,  ill  \hv.  liiriiK^r  ol'  wliicli  il.  wiis  dcHii'cd 
(liiit  II  prcc  ini'l  sliiiiilil  111'  cstiililishod  ombraoiiif;  the  territriry 
bol  wecii  Mount  lldlyiiKi' and  tlic  Spri  iiirlirld  IkhiikIk,  mid  cx- 
teiidiiif;'  IVmii  tiio  (Jdiiiirdicnl,  |{ivor  oiistwiird  In  IIk!  "('(|iiivii- 
li'iit  lands."  Kiiiliin^  to  settle-  a  niliiistcir  witliiii  the  ]i(ii'iod 
liniilril  liy  I  liii  (w)iirt  had  cacli  tiino  d(!f(!atcd  the  I'orinin!^  of  tlio 
]ii'(H'inct.  .July  4,  17;!2,  an  additional  two  years  were  given 
for  procuring  a  niinistc^r,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  cirectc^d 
before  the  ensuing  March,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Orindall 
llawson,  whoso  iiauic  appears  in  the  foregoing  list. 

FIUST  TIIINQS. 

The  lirst  settlement  in  South  lladley  was  made  in  1725-20  ; 
lirst  meeting-house  erected  In  1733-34;  first  minister  settled 
in  1733;  first  school-house  built  in  1738;  lirst  marriage  reg- 
istered, that  of  Lieut.  Job  Alvord,  of  Springfield,  and  Kobekali 
Smith,  of  South  Hadley,  Jan.  5,  17G2;  first  death,  that  of 
John  Preston,  March  4,  1728  ;  first  regular  ferry  established 
in  1770,  Elias  Lyman  being  ferryman  ;  first  innkeeper,  Samuel 
Smith,  1729;  first  music-teacher,  John  Stickney,  about  1765; 
first  resident  physician,  probably  Dr.  Samuel  Vinton,  1784  to 
1801 ;  among  the  first  traders.  Dr.  Kuggles  Woodbridge  and 
John  Marshall,  1771. 

MISCELLANY. 

Tlic  ways  of  the  early  settlers  of  South  Hadley  and  their 
modes  of  life  did  not  differ,  probably,  in  any  material  degree, 
from  those  of  the  people  of  the  mother-town.  Many  of  them 
were  sons  and  daughters  from  the  households  in  Hadley,  who 
had  tearfully  separated  therefrom  to  seek  homes  in  the 
then  distant  wilds  beyond  Mount  Holyoke.  Fortunately, 
led  by  what  they  esteemed  a  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
united  doubtless  with  filial  promptings,  they  were  impelled 
to  frequent  reunions  at  the  old  church  in  Hadley's  broad 
and  hospitable  street.  The  journey  of  six  miles  and  re- 
turn was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  magnitude.  For 
the  table,  were  served,  in  savory  form,  wild  turkeys  from 
the  rugged  slopes  of  Holyoke  as  late  as  1825  ;  while  from 
the  famous  fishing-places  in  the  river,  between  Bachelor's 
and  Stony  Brook,  were  obtained  untold  quantities  of  shad 
and  salmon,  if  perchance  the  former  were  not  in  disrepute. 
The  noisy  congregations  of  fishermen  near  the  falls  soon  after 
the  Kevolution, — overflowing  the  spacious  inns  of  Daniel 
Lamb  and  Widow  Mary  Pomeroy, — who  returned  to  their 
homes  over  hill  and  dale  and  through  wood  and  fen,  in  all 
directions,  with  bags  and  cart-loads  of  the  plump  shad  of  the 
Connecticut,  were  evidence  that  appetite  had  by  that  time 
gotten  the  better  of  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  shad- 
eating. 

Wolves,  once  plenty,  ceased  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  after 
1765,  and  deer  ceased  to  be  numerous  before  1800.  It  may 
be  inferred  that  there  was  little  "  courtin'  "  by  young  men 
clad  in  deer-skin  breeches  after  that  date. 

Domestic  household  manufactures  were  stimulated  by  the 
needs  of  the  time,  the  raw  material  for  which  was  obtained 
for  many  years  by  means  of  a  traffic  with  Newport,  K.  I.  Those 
who  went  to  the  "Island"  were  commissioned  to  trade  for 
others,  and  sometimes  represented  twenty  or  more  families, 
whose  tow-cloth  and  other  fabrics  they  took  with  them  and 
e.xehanged  for  "wool,  molasses,  sugar,  indigo,  tea,"  and  other 
articles,  the  heaviest  of  which  were  brought  up  the  river  by 
the  way  of  Hartford.  Jonathan  Preston,  in  1758,  and  Eeuben 
Smith,  in  1795,  made  such  trips  to  Newport.  It  is  possible 
the  latter  isi  chargeable  with  having  first  introduced  cigars 
within  the  town,  as  it  is  recorded  that  "a  South  Hadley 
trader  bought  two  hundred  in  1795." 

In  1771,  South  Hadley  j)roduced  two  more  bari'els  of  eider 
than  the  mother-town;  had  only  nine  less  dwellings,  79;  had 
as  many  grist-mills,  2  ;  two  more  saw-mills,  4 ;  two  more 


oxi'ii,  126;  and  in  1776  had  only  niiKily-seven  less  white  1)0|)- 
ululioii,  5«1. 

()ii(^  slave,  at  least,  was  owned  in  the  town,  and  lior<!  llie 
niuiKi  of  (lu'sar  ('ambridge.  He  jiiircliasiMl  his  own  frei'dom, 
Mai'cl)  6,  1778,  paying  his  owner,  David  Mitcliell,  the  equiv- 
alent of  100  silvei'  dollars. 

The  first  public  conveyance;,  jirovided  in  1789,  was  at  once 
primitive  and  royal,  though  unseemly  for  a  queen.  Tliis 
vehicle  was  a  rail,  its  passenger  John  Queen,  son  of  Hugh, 
and  the  transportation  company  under  whose  auspices  the 
journey  was  accomplished  composed  of  16  men  of  South 
Hadley,  who  were  required  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses; 
8  i)aid  20.S'.  each,  and  2  paid  10.s.  each,  and  £8  \2s.,  costs. 
Kathor  dear  for  a  trip  from  South  Hadley  to  Granby  !  Why 
(iueen  was  treated  to  the  ride  is  not  known.  Twenty-six  years 
before  this  event,  the  town  voted  money  "  to  defend  against 
Hugh  Queen's  being  cast  upon  us  to  maintain."  Hugh  was 
killed  by  lightning  about  the  year  1759.  His  home  was  near 
Elmer's  Brook. 

In  1769  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  see  where  'tis  best  to 
make  a  rode  for  Jonathan  White  to  git  to  meeting."  No 
conveyance  was  provided  in  his  ease. 

ORGANIZATION. 

South  Hadley  became  the  second  precinct  of  Hadley  in 
1732,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  district  April  12,  1753. 

The  precinct,  and  afterward  the  district,  contained  all  that 
portion  of  the  mother-town  of  Hadley  lying  south  of  the 
summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  or  about  25,000  acres. 

The  second  or  eastern  parish  of  South  Hadley  was  formed 
Feb.  18,  1762,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Granby,  June  11,  1768. 

The  original  line  between  the  two  parishes  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  was  several  times  altered  after  1768.  A  straight 
line,  called  the  "Goodman  line,"  was  run  in  1781,  and  gave 
Granby  14,643  acres,  and  South  Hadley  9363  acres.  This  line 
was  confirmed  in  1824.  In  January,  1826,  the  present  bound- 
ary was  established  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee,  consisting  of  George  Grinnell,  Jr.,  of  Green- 
field ;  Micah  M.  Kutter,  of  Middlesex  County ;  Nathaniel  P. 
Denny,  of  Leicester ;  William  Perry,  of  Leominster ;  and 
William  B.  Calhoun,  of  Springfield.  This  line  is  on  the 
Connecticut  Kiver,  6  miles  and  296  rods  ;  on  Hadley;  3  miles 
and  202  rods  ;  on  Amherst,  170  rods;  on  Granby,  6  miles  and 
239  rods ;  and  on  Chicopee,  2  miles  and  156  rods. 

The  first  officers  chosen  were  those  of  the  precinct,  March 
12,  1733,  when  Ebenezer  Moody  acted  as  moderator,  and 
Daniel  Nash  (2d)  as  clerk  of  the  meeting.  John  Taylor, 
John  Alvord,  and  Samuel  Smith  were  made  assessors  and 
committee  ;  and  John  Smith,  son  of  Ebenezer,  collector.  The 
administration  of  the  aifairs  of  the  precinct  were  confined 
chiefly  to  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  the  civil  connec- 
tion with  Hadley  not  having  been  severed.  The  erection  of 
the  district  in  1753  gave  South  Hadley  all  the  powers  of  a 
town,  save  that  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court.  For  such  purpose  the  town  united  with  Hadley  and 
Amherst  until  1775. 

The  first  district  officers  were  chosen  April  30,  1753,  at  a 
meeting  warned  by  Eleazar  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Hadley,  and  were 
as  follows:  Deacon  John  Smith,  Moderator;  Daniel  Nash, 
Clerk ;  Samuel  Smith,  Thos.  Goodman,  Deacon  John  Smith, 
Deacon  John  Smith,  Jr.,  Luke  Montague,  Selectmen;  Saml. 
Smith,  Deacon  John  Smith,  Jr.,  Luke  Montague,  Assessors; 
Moses  Montague,  Asahel  J udd.  Constables ;  Deacon  John 
Smith,  Sr.,  Treasurer;  Josiah  Moody,  Experience  Smith, 
Joseph  Cook,  Hog-reeves;  Eeuben  Smith,  Clerk  of  the  Mar- 
ket, Sealer,  Packer,  and  Ganger  ;  Thomas  Goodman,  Job  Al- 
vord, Fence-viewers;  Steplien  Warner,  .Ir.,  Josiah  White, 
Surveyors  of  Higlivvays.  Tythingmen,  haywards,  wardens, 
and  deer-reeves  were  chosen  in  latpr  years. 
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Presetit  Town  Officers.— Joseph  Sulianok,  Clerk;  S.  G. 
Gavlord.  Treasurer ;  Elliot  Montague,  C.  N.  Webster,  Otis 
A.  Judd.  Selectmen;  Gardner  Cox,  Luther  A.  Arnold,  "W'ni. 
Hollister,  School  Committee:  Harvey  Carey,  E.  H.  Judd,  J. 
P.  Taylor,  E.  Spooner,  Charles  H.  "White,  Patrick  O'Gara, 
Philip  Hyde.  Arthur  X.  Chapin,  Constables. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

SELECTMEN. 

1753.  Samuel  Smith,  Thom.^s  Goodman,  Deacon  John  Smith,  Deacon  John 

Smith.  Jr.,  Luke  Montague. 
17^. — John  MoodT,  Daniel  Sash,  Joseph  Moody,  John  Preston,  Daniel  Moody. 
1755.— "SVaiiam  Montague,  Kezekiah  Smith,  Samuel  Moody,  Jonathan  Smith, 

Philip  Smith. 

1756_I,uke  Montague,  Joseph  Moody,  William  Eastman,  Nathaniel  White, 
Ephraim  Smith. 

1757.  Thomas  Goodman,  John  Moody,  Daniel  Nash,  Samuel  Moody,  John  Gay- 
lord. 

1T5S.— Luke  Montague,  Deacon  Smith,  Jr.,  Capt.  Smitli,  David  Nash,  Phinehas 
Smith. 

1759.  Ens.  Daniel  Nash,  Thomi\s  Goodman,  William  Eastman,  Samuel  Preston, 

Eleazar  Nash. 

1760.  William  Montague,  William  Smith,  Joseph  Moody,  Ephraim  Smith,  Capt. 

Smith. 

1761.  — Luke  Montague,  Daniel  Nash,  Thomas  Goodman,  Nathan  'ttliite,  Elijah 

Alvord. 

1762.  Capt.  Samuel  Smith,  William  Montague,  William  Smith,  Ephraim  Smith, 

Josiab  White. 

1763.  — Deacon  John  Smith,  Luke  Montague,  John  Moody,  Joseph  Moody,  John 

Gaylord. 

1764.  — ^Daniel  Nash,  Moses  Montague,  Joseph  White,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Eastman, 

Expe  rie  nee"  Smith . 

176.5. — John  Moody,  Luke  Montague,  Ephraim  Smith,  Aaron  Nash,  John  Clark. 

1766.  — Phinehas  Smith,  Nathan  Smith,  Philip  Smith,  Deacon  David  Nash,  Josiah 

Moody. 

1767.  — Luke  Montague,  Daniel  Nash,  Deacon  John  Moody,  Israel  Smitli,  Joseph 

Cook. 

1768.  — ^Pliinehas  Smith,  Joseph  Moody,  Nathan  Smith,  John  Gaylord,  Keuben 

Smith. 

1769.  — ^Nathaniel  Ingram,  Dr.  Woodbridge,  Ens.  Nash,  Ephraim  Smith,  Josiah 

White. 

1770.  — ^Deacon  David  Nash,  Joseph  3Ioody,  John  Gaylord,  Joseph  Kellogg,  John 

Chandler. 

1771.  — Jonathan  ^Vhite,  Noah  Goodman,  Jonathan  Preston,  Josiah  Moody,  Josiah 

Smith. 

1772.  — Jf>seph  Moody,  Luke  Montague,  JoBiah  White,  Silas  Smith,  John  Gaylord. 

1773.  — Luke  Montague,  .Josiah  Moody,  Deacon  David  Nash,  Thomas  Judd,  Gad 

Alvord. 

177-t. — John  Gaylord,  Joseph  Moody,  Capt.  Josiah  White,  Daniel  Nash,  Ebenezer 
Kellogg. 

177-5. — Josiah  Moody,  Joseph  Kellogg,  Noah  Goodman,  Nathaniel  White,  Joseph 
Nash. 

1776.  — Daniel  Mooily,  Benj.  K.  Woodbridge,  Maj.  Joseph  White,  Ezra  Day,  Wil- 

liam Taylor. 

1777.  — Eiihraim  Smith,Enoch  White,  Joseph  3Ioody,  Josiah  Smith,  John  Stickney. 

1778.  — Josiah  3Ioody,  Josiah  White,  John  Gaylord,  Jonathan  Preston,  Thomas 

Jud<L 

1779.  — Capt.  Moses  Montague,  Noah  Goodman,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Enoch  Wliite,  Aza- 

riah  Alvord,  Keuben  Judd. 
17*(0. — Darius  Smith,  Joel  CTiiirch,  William  Wait,  Nathaniel  White. 

1781.  — Ephraim  Smith,  Josiah  Moody,  Josiah  White,  Joseph  Kellogg,  Tliomas 

Judd. 

1782.  — Gardner  Preston,  Enoch  White,  Moses  Montague,  Nathaniel  Goodman, 

John  Stickney. 

1783.  — Maj.  Jcjsiah  White,  David  Nash,  John  Gaylord,  Azariah  Alvord,  Joseph 

Kellogg. 

1781^ — Israel  Clark,  David  Slitchell,  Ezra  Day,  Ephraim  Smith,  Dr.  Samuel 
Vinton. 

1783. — Daniel  Lamb,  Ebenezer  Moody,  Maj.  Josiah  White,  Gardner  Preston,  Capt. 
Azariah  Alvord. 

I'ffi. — Deawjn  David  Nash,  Enoch  White,  Moses  Montague,  Jahleel  Woodbridge, 
Samuel  AlvonL 

17%7. — ^Buggies  Wofxlbridge,  David  Mitchell,  Ephraim  Smith,  .John  Mandeville, 
Ezra  Day. 

1788.  — Jf«iah  Wliite,  Gardner  Preston,  Darius  Smith,  Martin  Wait,  Levi  Smith. 

1789.  — Noah  Gfx><lman,  Eiihraim  Smith,  C<j1.  Buggies  W<jodljridge,  David  Nash, 

.Jr.,  Ezra  Day. 

1790.  — ^Enoch  Mliite,  Gardner  Preston,  .Josiah  White,  John  Stickney,  Daniel 

Mw^dy. 

1791.  — Seth  Moo'Jy,  Jahleel  Woodbridge,  Samuel  Alvord,  Darius  Smith,  Amos 

Kellogg. 

■  1792. — Dvujin  SiUs  Smith,  Capt.  Azariah  Alvord,  Capt.  Elizur  Goodman,  Eben- 
e-/>;r  Mofxly,  Gardner  Preston. 
1793. — Daniel  M'xjdy,  Enoch  White,  Perez  Smith,  Nathaniel  Ingram,  Josiah 
White,  Jr. 


1794.  _John  Church,  Samuel  Preston,  Jr.,  Epliraim  Smitli,  Seth  Moody,  Joseph 

White. 

1795.  — David  Smith,  Gardner  Preston,  Daniel  Moody,  Azariah  Alvord,  Darius 

Smith. 

1796.  — John  Stickney,  Josiali  Church,  Ezra  Day,  Scth  Moody,  Dr.  Daniel  Steb- 

bins. 

1797 .  —Gardner  Preston,  Daniel  Moody,  David  Smith,  Azariah  Alvord,  Ephraim 

Smith. 

179S.— Capt.  Daniel  Moody,  Gardner  Preston,  Ephraim  Smith,  Azariah  Alvord, 
Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins. 

1799.  — Ephraim  Smith,  Daniel  Moody,  Gardner  Preston,  Azariah  Alvord,  Dr. 

Daniel  Stebbins. 

1800.  — Enocli  White,  Daniel  Moody,  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins,  Asa  Nash,  Gardner 

Preston. 

1801.  — Capt.  Daniel  Moody,  Asa  Nash,  Enoch  Wliite,  Lieut.  Gardner  Preston, 

Ephraim  Smith. 

1802.  — Asa  Nash,  Ephraim  Smith,  Samuel  Preston,  .John  Church,  Seth  Moody. 

1803.  — Asa  Nash,  Levi  Judd,  Eldad  "Wliite,  Seth  Moody,  Gardner  Preston. 

1804.  — Asa  Nash,  Levi  Judd,  Eldad  White,  Gardner  Preston,  Seth  Moody. 

1805.  — Gardner  Preston,  Asa  Nash,  Eldad  White,  Ephraim  Smith,  Eliphaz 

Moody. 

1806.  — Asa  Nash,  Maj.  Eliphaz  Moody,  Eldad  Wliite,  Gardner  Preston,  Ephraim 

Smith. 

1807.  — Eliphaz  Moody,  Asa  Nash,  Eldad  White,  Gardner  Preston,  Levi  Judd. 

1808.  — Eldad  mite,  Daniel  Moody,  Calvin  Goodman,  Sherebiah  Butts,  Selah 

Smith. 

1809.  — Daniel  Moody,  Eldad  White,  Calvin  Goodman,  Sherebiah  Butts,  Selah 

Smith. 

1810.  — Daniel  Moody,  Eldad  White,  Selah  Smith,  Sherebiah  Butts,  Calvin  Good- 

man. 

1811.  — Eldad  White,  Gardner  Preston,  Levi  Judd,  Peter  Allen,  AsaNiish. 

1812.  — Gardner  Preston,  Peter  Allen,  Asa  Nash,  Levi  Judd,  Eldad  Wliite. 

1813.  — Asa  NaSh,  Levi  Judd,  Daniel  Lamb,  Jr.,  Bezaleel  Alvord,  Josiah  Snow. 

1814.  — Asa  Nash,  Levi  Judd,  Josiah  Snow,  Daniel  Lamb,  Col.  Eliphaz  Moody. 

1815.  — Levi  Judd,  Eliphaz  Moody,  Josiah  Snow,  Asa  Clark,  Ephraim  Smith,  Jr. 

1816.  — Levi  Judd,  Josiah  Snow,  Eliphaz  Moody,  Selah  Smith,  Moses  Gaylord. 

1817.  — Selah  Smith,  Josiah  Snow,  Daniel  Moody,  Daniel  Warner,  Moses  Gaylord. 

1818.  — Daniel  Moody,  Moses  Gaylord,  Eli  Stearns,  Daniel  Warner,  Peter  Allen. 

1819.  — Josiah  Snow,  Eli  Stearns,  Daniel  Gillett,  Josiah  White,  Allen  Smith. 

1820.  — Moses  Gaylord,  Daniel  Warner,  Josiah  White,  Eli  Stearns,  Allen  Smith. 

1821.  — Eliphaz  Moody,  Moses  Gaylord,  Allen  Smith,  Daniel  Warner,  Eli  Stearns. 

1822.  — Daniel  Warner,  Daniel  Gillett,  Jr.,  Eli  Stearns,  Hiram  Smith,  Spencer 

Moody. 

1823.  — Eliphaz  Moody,  Moses  Gaylord,  Josiah  Snow,  Samuel  Preston,  William 

Bowdoin,  Jr.,  Esq. 

1824.  — Spencer  Moody,  Eli  Stearns,  Samuel  Preston,  Ephraim  Smith,  Enoch 

Chapin. 

1825.  — Enoch  Chapin,  Josiah  White,  Hiram  Smith,  Ephraim  Smith,  Spencer 

Moody. 

1826.  — Titus  Clark,  Eldad  Smith,  Enoch  Chaiiin,  Moses  Montague,  Daniel 

Warner. 

1827.  — Hiram  Smith,  Alpheus  Ingraham,  Enoch  Chapin,  William  Bowdoin,  Jr., 

Josiah  Bardwell. 

1828.  — Moses  Montague,  Eli  Stearns,  Eldad  Smith,  Josiah  Church,  Otis  Good- 

man. 

1829.  — Otis  Goodman,  Joseph  Clark,  Cyras  Alvord,  William  Lyman,  Josiah 

Church. 

1830.  — Alonzo  Bardwell,  Eldad  Smith,  Gardner  Preston,  Jr.,  William  Lyman, 

Spencer  Moody. 

1831.  — Joseph  Clark,  Josiah  Church,  Daniel  Warner,  Cyrus  Alvord,  Otis  Good- 

man. 

1832.  — Spencer  Moody,  Daniel  H.  Lamb,  Joseph  Bardwell,  Jr.,  Gardner  Preston, 

Jr.,  Eldad  Smith. 

1833.  — Joseph  Bardwell,  Jr.,  Alonzo  Lamb,  Hiram  Smith,  Spencer  Moody, 

Alpheus  Ingram. 

1834.  Spencer  Moody,  Daniel  H.  Lamb,  Ephraim  Smith,  Alonzo  Bardwell,  John 

Kellogg. 

1835.  — Spencer  Moody,  Titus  Clark,  Alonzo  Bardwell,  Zeblna  Judd,  John  Kel- 

logg- 

1836.  — Alpheus  Ingram,  Alfred  Judd,  Titus  Clark,  Alonzo  Lapib,  Zebina  Judd. 

1837.  — Titus  Clark,  Edward  Southworth,  Josiah  Church,  Spencer  Moody,  Lorenzo 

Gaylord. 

1838.  — Spencer  Moody,  Samuel  Judd,  Paoli  Lathrop,  Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Josiah 

Churcli. 

1839.  — Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Lewis  Ingraham,  Moses  Montague,  Paoli  Lathrop,  Sam- 

uel Judd. 

1840.  — Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Samuel  Judd,  Lewis  B.  Ingraham,  Joseph  Carew,  Jr., 

Sedgwick  White. 

1841.  Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Dexter  Ingraham,  Shubael  Cook,  Majcellus  Clark, 

Paoli  Lathrop. 

1842.  — Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Marcellus  Clark,  Shubael  Cook,  Alonzo  Bardwell,  Dex- 

ter Ingraliam. 

1843.  — Spencer  Sloody,  Alfred  Judd,  Josiah  Cliurch,  Robert  Brainard,  Josiah  W. 

Goodman. 

1844.  — Lewis  B.  Ingraham,  Jothaui  Graves,  Joseph  Carew,  Edmund  Smith,  Lu- 

ther Alvord. 

1845.  — Alonzo  Bardwell,  Ira  Hyde,  Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Thomas  M.  Nash,  William 

Bowdoin. 


HISTORY  Olf  TIJIC  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 


IH'Ki. — Ii(iiiin/.(i  ftayliiiil,  DoxUn-  TiiKmliiiin,  Tliomiw  M.  Nauli,  Aliiiorlii  I).  Mlllor, 

llcjijooii"  C'  llrailiiil'il. 
1H.17.— L.iii'iizii  (iiiylnnl,  I'luili  I.iillinii>,  Duxtiir  Innmliam,  KiidKwii  k  Wliili., 

Siiiiiiii'l  JikIiI. 

Ig.lS.— I'aull  liiiUinip,  Doxtiir  Iiij;]almrii,  .FDHiiili  (iiiylonl,  AllVc"!  .Iinlil,  .S]iiir]i:ia- 
Moody. 

lii,H)_l'a,iU  I,atliniii,  .loHiali  <ia.vl.iiil,  AllVml  .Iiiilil,  Drxtc^]'  riiKialiaiii,  Hpcmci!]' 

1850.  — 8lioiioor  IMmiily,  Aldii/.u  ISarilwiill,  linjiiglitoii  AIvdivI,  (Jarcliuii-  I'liiHtciii, 

KraNt.uH  'J'.  Siiiitli. 

1851.  — Dr.  lOilwanl  (i.  Ulloril,  Alon/.o  Baidwoll,  Siwncor  Miioily. 
1S52. — I'anli  lialluuii,  (ianliior  I'lostoii,  Levi  W.  AUoii. 

ISfiii. — Doxtor  Ingiuham,  Titus  Claiic,  Soilgwick  Wliitc. 

1854.  — Tituh  Clark,  Soilgwick  White,  Loron/.u  Gaylonl,  Doxtur  Iiinj-aliajji,  KjidcIi 

0.  Cliapiii. 

1855.  — Tliomas  M.  Nash,  Oliver  Pea.se,  Daiiiol  Aldiiii,  Itciij.-iuiiiL  (loiigdim,  A.sel 

L.  Clark. 

lS5(j.— ISronghton  Alvord,  Byron  Smith,  I5eiijamiii  C.  ISrainard,  .Fahii  (Jaylord, 
Nitrinaii  l*ret-tim. 

1857.  — Marcc'Iliis  Clark,  Dexter  Iiigraliam,  Broughton  Alvurd,  I'aoli  Lathrop, 

Aluii/o  Bardwell. 

1858.  — Brimghton  Alvord,  Harvey  Judd,  Hiram  Smith,  .Ji  .,  Tliomas  M.  Nasli, 

Amos  Kellogg. 

1859.  — Hiram  Smith,  Jr.,  Broughton  Alvord,  Thomas  M.  Nash,  Andrew  T.  Judd, 

Levi  W.  Alien. 

18G0-G.3.— Hiram  Smith,  Jr.,  Broughton  Alvord,  Thomas  M.  Nash. 
1863-60. — Hiram  Smith,  Jr.,  Broughton  Alvord,  Byron  Smith. 

1867.  — Andrew  T.  Judd,  Langdon  Ayres,  Thomas  M.  Nash. 

1868.  — Andrew  T.  Judd,  Langdon  Ayres,  Harvey  Judd. 
18C9. — Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Marcellus  Clark,  E.  Ogden  Dwight. 
1870. — Byron  Smith,  George  E.  Lamb,  Marcellus  Clark. 
1871-72.— Broughton  Alvord,  Hiram  Smith,  Jr.,  Martin  W.  Burnett. 
1873-74. — Martin  W.  Burnett,  Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Joseph  Bardwell. 
1875-77.— Martin  W.  Burnett,  John  H.  Preston,  Newton  Smith. 
1878-79.— Elliot  Montague,  Otis  A.  Judd,  Charles  N.  Webster. 

CLBKKS. 

1753-.55,  Daniel  Nash  ;  175G-74,  Daniel  Moody  ;  1775-81,  David  Nash ;  1782-84, 
Ruggles  Woodbridge;  1785-86,  John  Stick ney ;  1787-90,  Jahleel  Woodbridge; 
1791-94,  David  Smith ;  1795-1818,  Josiah  White,  Jr. ;  1819-24,  Joseph  Strong ; 
1825,  Maltby  Strong  ;  1826,  Joel  Hayes  ;  1827,  Otis  Goodman ;  1828-29,  Edwin 
Hooker;  1829-31,  Joel  Hayes;  1832,  William  Lyman;  1833,  Otis  Goodman; 
1834-36,  Joel  Hayes;  1836,  Otis  Goodman;  1837,  Joel  Hayes;  1838-40,  Titus 
Clark  ;  1841,  Daniel  Paine  ;  1842-64,  David  Turner  ;  1865-69,  Joseph  Bardw^ell ; 
1870-78,  Ira  B.  Wright ;  1879,  Joseph  Subanek. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

From  1759  to  1774  the  towns  of  Hadley,  South  Hadley,  Am- 
herst, and  Granby  united  in  choosing  representatives  to  the 
General  Court.  Daniel  Nash,  of  South  Hadley,  was  chosen  in 
1764-65.  From  1776  to  1787,  Ens.  Noah  Goodman  was  the 
representative  from  South  Hadley  whenever  a  choice  was  made. 
No  choice  is  recorded  for  the  years  1790-91,  '96. 

In  the  years  1792-94,  1819-22,  '45  the  people  voted  "  not  to 
send  a  representative." 

The  following  were  representatives  in  the  years  named  re- 
spectively : 

Lieut.  Enoch  White,  1788 ;  Noah  Goodman,  1789  and  1795 ;  Col.  Ruggles  Wood- 
bridge,  1797-1812,  though  no  record  is  made  for  the  years  1801-3-6 ;  Peter  Allen, 
1813 ;  Dr.  Elihu  Dwight,  1814-15 ;  Peter  Allen,  1816-18  ;  Joseph  Strong,  Jr., 
1821 ;  Josiali  Bardwell,  1823  ;  Joel  Hayes,  Jr.,  1824-28 ;  Daniel  Warner,  1829-30 ; 
Joel  Hayes,  1831 ;  Hiram  Smith,  1832 ;  William  Lyman,  1834  ;*  Ephraim  Smith, 
1835 ;  William  Bowdoin,  1836  ;  Daniel  Paine,  1837  ;  Joel  Miller,  1838 ;  Spencer 
Moody,  1839-40;  Paoli  Lathrop,  1840^1 ;  Simeon  Nash,  1843  ;  Erastus  T.  Smith, 
1844;  Calvin  Goodman,  1845;  Joseph  Carew,  1847;  Titus  Clark,  1848;  Daniel 
Paine,  1849;  Paoli  Lathrop,  18.50 ;  Lorenzo  Gaylord,  1851 ;  Charles  Peck,  1852; 
Marcellus  Clark,  1853  ;  Willard  Judd,  1854 ;  Warren  L.  Waterman,  1855 ;  Dexter 
Ingraliam,  1856;  Gilbert  A.  Smith,  1857  ;  Peregrine  Waters,  1859 ;t  Thomas  M. 
Nash,  1861 ;  Stephen  C.  Weld,  1863 ;  Elliot  Montague,  1866 ;  Andrew  T.  Judd,  1860 ; 
Elliot  Montague,  1809;  Ira  B.  Wright,  1872;  James  W.  Gaylord,  1875  ;  Newton 
Smith,  1870  ;  Martin  W.  Burnett,  1878.  Edward  P.  Crowell,  of  Amherst,  is  the 
present  representative,  1879. 

VILLAGES. 

SOUTH  HADLEY, 

a  post-village,  occuj)ies  a  charming  situation  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  town,  and  north  and  west  of  Stony 
Brook.   The  village  contains  not  far  from  one  hundred  d  wdl- 

*  Elections  changed  in  18:i:i  fiom  May  to  Novcniber. 

t  Representatives  for  years  1859-65,  inclusive,  were  chosen  by  Iladloy  and  Soutii 
Hiulley  as  one  district;  since  1805  South  Hadley  and  Amherst  have  formed  one 
district,  No.  4.  (See  iladloy  and  Audierst  for  representatives  in  years  not  given 
in  text.) 


ings,  a  high-school  building,  one  church  edifice,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stores  and  mills.  It  also  contains  two  cem(;t(!rieH  and 
a  small  jiark.  J5y  fur  th(!  moHt  imi)ortant  feature  of  this  I'ural 
vilhig(!  is  Mount  Jlolyol<e  Seminary,  with  its  atni)le  grounds 
and  attractive  and  siihstaiitial  structures. 

SOU'l'II  HADLICV  FALLS 

occupies  a  position  on  the  Connecticut,  at  the  cxtrom(!  south- 
ern portion  of  the  town,  a  number  of  its  dwellings  and  Ktr(!ets 
being  south  of  the  town  line,  in  Chioopee.  This  village,  for- 
merly known  as  the  "canal  village,"  is  on  the  live  hundred 
acres  which  were  reserved  for  "Major  Pynchon"  in  1083.  In 
1720  the  most  or  all  of  the  tract  was  sold  by  William  Pyn- 
chon, of  Springfield,  to  John  Taylor,  of  Hadley,  for  about  a 
dollar  and  one-third  per  acre.  The  Taylors,  and  jjrobably 
others,  occu])ied  the  tract  for  half  a  century.  The  village 
now  contains  several  hundred  dwellings,  a  high-school  build- 
ing, four  church  edifices, — one  of  which  is  unoccuj)ied, — a 
number  of  stores  and  mills,  and  two  cemeteries.  Since  the 
building  of  the  great  dam  across  the  Connecticut,  from  the 
head  of  the  old  canal  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  village  has 
largely  increased  its  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  now 
(1879)  may  be  considered  as  in  some  sense  complemental  to 
its  remarkable  neighbor  opposite,  the  thriving  city  of  Holyoke. 
A  free  bridge  connects  the  two  places.  The  village  has  water- 
works connected  with  Buttery  Brook. 

Pearl  City  and  Moody  Corners,  two  thickly-settled  locali- 
ties, are  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  on  Bachelor's  Brook. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

For  a  number  of  j'ears  after  the  settlement  of  South  Had- 
ley no  pjublic  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools.  The  rudiments  of  learning  were  doubtless  taught  in 
a  private  way,  or  wholly  within  the  household. 

Feb.  2,  1738,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school-house  "  23  foots 
long  &  18  foots  broad  and  7  foots  between  joints."  Deacon 
Joseph  White,  Deacon  John  Smith,  and  Samuel  Smith  were 
appointed  "to  see- to  y"=  building  the  Scool-House,"  and  to 
"  discourse  with  the  Committee  of  y'^  Scool  in  y^  first  Precinct 
of  this  town  &  desire  their  help  about  seting  up  a  scool  in  this 
Precinct." 

March  12,  1739,  the  people  "  voted  that  the  Scool-House 
shall  be  set  in  the  most  convenient  place  between  y*  meeting- 
House  &  y^  house  that  Moses  White  now  lives  in."  Jan.  12, 
1747,  £8  were  voted  to  finish  the  school-house,  and  Ensign 
William  Montague,  Richard  Church,  and  Daniel  Nash  made 
a  committee  to  finish  the  building  and  provide  a  schoolmaster. 
The  school-house  was  not  finished  until  after  March,  1754. 
In  that  year  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  hire  what 
schooling  they  thought  proper  for  the  summer.  January  13th, 
following,  £50,  old  tenor,  equal  to  £6f  lawful, J  or  $22.22, 
were  appropriated  for  schooling,  at  the  school-house  first,  at 
Deacon  John  Smith's  next,  and  at  Falls  Woods  next,  two 
months  in  each  place.  The  people  living  up  Bachelor's 
Brook  were  allowed  a  portion  of  the  £50  for  schooling.  Of 
£13  6s.  8d.  voted  June  21,  1750,  £2  13s.  M.  were  for  Falls 
Woods,  £5  Os.  8d.  to  be  spent  at  the  school-house,  and  the 
rest  "  in  the  North  and  East  extreams"  of  the  district. 

A  committee  was  chosen,  March  9,  1761,  "  to  represent  and 
to  defend  the  district  respecting  a  gramar  school  which  the 
district  is  sumoned  to  answer  at  the  next  Sessions  of  the  Peas." 

A  school-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  Falls  Woods  in 
1769,  and  was  undoubtedly  finished  before  Nov.  28,  1775, 
when  two  committees  were  chosen,  "one  for  the  old  school- 
house,  so  called,  and  one  for  the  Falls  Woods  school."  In 
1794,  £150  were  appropriated  for  erecting  "  a  school-bouse  or 
houses,"  but  the  rec'ord  docs  not  disclose  where  they  were  to 
be  located. 

The  following  sums  were  appropriated  for  schooling  in  the 

t  A  pound  lawful  was  equal  to  $}.33J/<J. 
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Tears  named:  17-34.  in  lawful  money,  £S;  1758,  £20,  exclu- 
sive of  teachers"  board  :  1764,  £30,  including  the  hoarding 
the  school-masters  ;■■  1775,  £20;  1787,  £30;  1795,  £50;  1805, 
fSOO;  lglo,-S700:  1824.  S500. 

The  town  gave  to  promote  singing,  in  1792,  Jilo.SS  ;  1796, 
§20 ;  1799,  ?o0 ;  1805,  $50 ;  1807,  $80. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  was  introduced  in  1808,  and 
first  applied  to  the  schools  at  the  Falls  village,  by  Eufvis  C. 
Hitchcock,  now  of  Thompsonville,  Conn.  It  was  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  through  his  intelligent  and  persevering  efforts 
that  this  salutary  change  was  effected. 

There  are  now — 1879 — two  principal  school  buildings,  of 
brick,  in  which  nearly  all  the  scholars  are  concentrated,  and 
in  each  of  which  the  several  grades  are  taught.  The  oldest 
of  these  buildings  is  at  the  Falls  village,  and  was  erected  about 
1S4-5,  and  enlarged  in  later  years  ;  the  other  is  at  the  centre 
village,  aad  was  built  in  1868  or  1869.  A  small  brick  school- 
house  stands  at  Falls  Woods,  another  at  "Pearl  City,"  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  one  of  wood  at  the  Fulls 
village. 

There  are  practically  seventeen  different  schools,  conducted 
by  as  many  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  males.  A  teacher  of 
music  is  also  employed. 

In  1868  the  population  was  2098;  valuation,  §1,103,491; 
greatest  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  in  summer,  -188 ;  great- 
est average  attendance,  summer,  393.  In  1877  the  population 
was  3370;  valuation,  §1,630,899;  scholars  between  live  and 
fifteen  years,  579 ;  greatest  average  attendance,  522 ;  number 
of  different  scholars  enrolled,  732.  Amount  applied  to  schools 
in  1877,  §8-500.  The  estimated  population  in  report  for  year 
ending  March  1,  1879,  is  3-500;  greatest  enrollment  of  pupils, 
summer  term,  622  ;  greatest  average  attendance,  summer,  510  ; 
expenditure,  §8-512.-53. 

A  private  school  for  young  ladies  was  taught  a  number  of 
years,  commencing  in  or  near  the  year  1802,  by  Miss  Abby 
"Wright,  and  was  "in  good  repute."  Other  private  schools 
were  doubtless  conducted  from  time  to  time  until  the  adoption 
of  the  district  system,  soon  after  1812. 

John  Judd  was  the  first  teacher  in  District  No.  4,  at  what 
is  now  ••  Pearl  City."  .  . 

MOUNT  HOLTOKE  SEMIXARY. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  chief  among  the  institutions  of 
the  old  Bay  State  devoted  to  the  education  of  young  women, 
occupies  a  charming  situation  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
street  in  the  village  of  South  Hadley.  Two  miles  westward 
the  Connecticut  trails  its  winding  thread  of  silver  through  the 
meadows,  while  nearer,  on  everj-  side,  appear  in  great  variety 
the  pastures  green  and  undulating  fields  of  a  broken  upland. 
As  a  majestic  border  to  the  picture,  upon  the  west  and  north 
rise  the  stern  and  rugged  ranges  of  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke. 
Here,  88,  everywhere  in  this  lovely  valley,  the  graceful  elm 
abounds. 

Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  seminary,  was  born  in 
Buckland,  Franklin  Co.,  Ma.ss.,  Feb.  28,  1797.  She  was 
generously  endowed,  physically  and  intellectually ;  but  to 
her  narrow  circumstances,  and  consequent  struggles  to  obtain 
an  education,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  it  is  probable  the 
seminary  owes  its  existence.  Self-sacrificing  and  zealous,  she 
und*rt<;)ok  the  arduous  task  of  providing  an  institution  of 
learning  which  should  be  self-sustaining,  and  yet  "  where  ex- 
penibfea  should  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  debar  those  of  limited 
means  and  advantages  so  great  that  the  wealthy  could  find 
none  superior  eke  where."  Such  was  her  devotion  to  this 
noble  purpose  that  she  could  write,  "Had  I  a  thousand  lives', 
I  could  sacrifice  them  all  in  suffering  and  hardship  for  its  sake. 
I>id  I  possess  the  greatest  fortune,  I  could  readily  relinquish 
it  all  and  bec/jrne  poor,  and  more  than  poor,  if  its  prosperity 
should  demand  it." 

Some  years  of  her  life,  before  setting  about  her  great  work. 


were  spent  in  teaching,  her  first  essay  being  in  a  school  near 
Shelburne  Falls,  at  a  salary  of  75  cents  per  week  and  board. 
After  other  experiences  in  a  small  way,  in  svmdry  schools 
of  her  native  county,  she  united  with  Miss  Z.  Grant  in 
the  management  successively  of  the  Adams  Female  Acad- 
emy, at  Deny,  N.  H.,  and  the  female  seminary  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.  She  remained  with  Miss  Grant  ten  years,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  plans  for  the  new  institution  were 
gradually  and  patiently  matured.  Upon  leaving  Ipswich,  in 
1834,  she  called  to  her  aid  a  number  of  able,  earnest,  and  will- 
ing friends,  whom  she  had  inspired  with  much  of  her  own 
zeal  and  self-denial. 

The  seminary  was  incorporated  Feb.  11, 1836,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  building — which  was  of  brick  and  94  feet 
by  50  in  size — laid  October  3d,  following.  This  building,  of 
four  stories  and  basement,  had  a  capacity  to  accommodate  80 
pupils,  and  was  opened  Nov.  8,  1837.  Its  length  has  been  ex- 
tended to  166  feet,  and  a  wing  122  feet  by  40  projected  east- 
ward from  each  end,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  structure.  A 
gymnasium  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  wings  completes 
the  quadrangle. 

The  library,  erected  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  §18,000,  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  building,  45  feet  southward,  by  a  corri- 
dor 11  feet  in  width.  It  is  handsomely  fitted  for  its  uses,  and 
finished  in  native  woods.  The  furniture  and  cases  are  of 
black-walnut.    The  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes. 

Willi^ston  Hall,  the  handsomest  structure  of  the  group,  finely 
situated  in  the  rear  and  somewhat -north  of  the  main  edifice, 
is  of  brick,  has  four  stories  and  a  gabled  roof,  and  an  inner 
finish  of  ash,  attractive  and  durable.  Its  cost,  complete,  was 
§-50,017.74,  of  which  sum  Mr.  A.  Lyman  Williston,  of  North- 
ampton, whose  name  it  bears,  gave  §10,000.  The  building  is 
dedicated  to  science  and  art,  and  contains  already  many  fine 
collections  in  the  various  departments.  Eooms  for  the  cabi- 
nets of  ichnology,  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany 
are  provided ;  also  a  laboratory,  and  physiological  and  other 
recitation-rooms.  The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  art-gallery. 
Upon  one  wall  of  the  geological  lecture-room  appears  in  fresco 
a  geological  map,  15  by  22  feet  in  size,  projected  by  Prof.  C. 
H.  Hitchcock,  the  original  of  which  was  awarded  the  prize  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

■  The  cabinets  include  an  entire  set  of  the  Ward  casts,  a  hona- 
fide  skeleton  of  the  extinct  New  Zealand  bird  PaUfpteryx  ele- 
phaniopios,  a  rare  collection  of  corals,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
fossil  bird-tracks,  while  the  art-gallery  contains,  among  other 
works  of  art,  a  large  painting  by  Albert  Bierstadt  of  a  scene 
in  the  Hetch  Hetchie  Canon,  California.  For  this  picture  the 
gallery  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Williston, 
and  to  the  artist  himself,  who  contributed  a  part  of  the  price. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Williston 
Hall,  June  1, 1875,  appropriate  exercises  were  held,  including 
a  statement  and  narrative  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
seminary.  The  hall  was  dedicated  with  interesting  ceremonies 
Nov.  15,  1876,  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  delivering  an  address. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  seminary  no  domestics  are  employed. 
The  members  constitute  one  family,  and  by  a  proper  division 
of  labor,  requiring  a  service  from  each  of  but  one  hour  a  day, 
perform  all  the  needed  household  duties.  While  regarded  as 
no  part  of  the  instruction  proper,  this  daily  service  proves  salu- 
tary as  a  means  of  promoting  health  and  stimulsiting  to  sys- 
tem, order,  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

^'The  grand  features  of  this  institution,"  wrote  Miss  Lj-on 
before  its  opening,  "  are  to  be  an  elevated  standard  of  science, 
literature,  and  refinement,  and  a  moderate  standard  of  ex- 
pense ;  all  to  be  guided  and  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel." The  actual  work  of  the  seminary  has  been  in  perfect 
accord  with  this  intelligent  forecast  from  the  day  of  its  open- 
ing until  the  present  time.  In  the  later  years  changes  have 
been  made  by  which  the  standard  for  admission  has  been 
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raisoil  and  lln^  cniTiriiliU]!  |ir-(i|)iir|,i()iiiili!ly  bi'onilciuiil.  TIki 
j)i'osoiit  rcffuliu' coiu'so  ciovors  four  years,  ol' lliroo  Uiriiis  oai'li, 
and  iii<diidi;s  (Im  liinlicr  lOiif^lisli  braiielics,  iiiaUi(iiiialics,  erid- 
iiif;'  with  ast,rc)iiiM]]_v  in  (ho  lliird  year;  llio  jiliysical  Kciiiiiccs, 
Ifi'oiicli,  01'  Gorman,  in  tlio  second  year,  and  natural  tlicology. 
Separate  courses  in  Greek,  French,  and  German  are  made  op- 
tional, but  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  regular  curriculum. 
Instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  reading,  penmanship, 
gymnastics,  crayon  and  pencil  drawing,  and  painting  in  wator- 
colors. 

This  institution  has  received  considerable  aid  from  private 
sources,  but  never  was  endowed.  With  the  exception  of 
|4(),()00  received  from  the  State,  in  18()7,  the  principal  gifts 
have  been, — from  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Durant,  of  Boston,  |1(),000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  ;  a  legacy  from  the  late  Miss  rhobo 
Hazeltine,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.  ($15,000),  as  a  fund  whose  in- 
come should  be  used  to  assist  deserving  pupils,  making  the 
total  fund  for  that  purpose  $20,000 ;  from  Mr.  Kendall,  of 
Leominster,  Mass.,  by  will,  $5000;  from  the  late  Mrs.  Julia 
M.  Tolnian,  of  West  Koxbury,  Mass., — once  associate  princi- 
pal,— a  bequest  of  $3600,  as  the  nucleus  for  a  fund  whose  in- 
come might  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

Besides  the  single  gift  of  $10,000,  by  Mr.  Williston,  for  the 
hall  of  Science  and  Art,  numerous  other  donations  were  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  amounting  to  $20,914.22. 

Principal  among  Miss  Lyon's  coadjutors  were  Rev.  Roswell 
Hawks,  of  Cummington,  Mass.  ;  Hon.  Daniel  Saiford,  of 
Boston;  and  Andrew  W.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Munson,  Mass. 
Each  was  afterward  numbered  among  the  flrst  trustees  of  the 
seminary,  Mr.  Hawks  holding  for  many  years  the  presidency  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Hawks  was  distinguished  for  his  successful 
labors  in  raising  the  needed  funds,  which  in  sums  large  and 
sums  diminutive — equally  the  outpouring  of  large  hearts — 
within  two  years  became  sufficient  to  warrant  the  erection  of 
a  building.  Mr.  Safl'ord  and  his  honored  wife  gave  of  their 
wealth — treasures  of  sympathy  and  treasures  of  gold — with 
unflagging  and  unsparing  generosity.  Mr.  Satford  said,  in 
after-life,  "  No  money,  time,  or  effort  which  I  have  bestowed 
on  any  object  affords  me  more  satisfaction  in  the  review  than 
what  I  have  given  to  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary." 

In  March,  1836,  Deacon  Andrew  W.  Porter  was  made  a 
trustee.  Next  to  its  founder,  he  became  more  closely  identi- 
lied  with  the  institution,  its  material  and  educational  advance- 
ment, in  all  phases  of  its  early  struggling  life  and  later  pros- 
perous existence,  than  any  other  person.  The  flrst  building 
was  put  up,  and  nearly  all  succeeding  improvements  made, 
under  his  intelligent  supervision,  freely  given.  This  was 
but  the  beginning  of  his  life  of  devotion  to  the  seminary, — 
the  child  of  his  adoption.  "For  forty  years,  without  any 
pecuniary  reward  or  emolument,  he  gave  time,  thought, 
money,  and  personal  services  unsparingly  to  the  institution 
which  he  adopted,  loved,  and  cared  for  as  a  child."  In  all  he 
did  for  the  institution,  he  had  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
sympathy  of  his  loving  wife.  When  in  his  last  hours  he  could 
not  speak  he  wrote,  with  hand  that  faltered,  "  Give  my  love 
to  the  teachers,  the  daughters,  and  all  the  pupils  of  the  semi- 
nary." When  the  end  came,  and  before  the  funeral,  the 
principal  of  the  seminary  wrote,  "  The  seminary  is  rich  in 
friends,  but  we  have  no  other  Deacon  Porter.  He  was  more 
than  a  friend, — he  was  a  father  ;  and  the  '  seminary  daughters,' 
whom  he  remembered  to  the  last,  must  mourn  for  him.  No 
human  being,  except  Mary  Lyon,  has  done  as  much  for  the 
institution  as  he.  Next  to  Mrs.  Porter,  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary is  chief  mourner."    Deacon  Porter  died  March  4,  1877. 

Miss  Lyon  performed  the  duties  of  principal  of  the  seminary 
from  the  day  of  its  opening  until  the  period  of  her  death,  in 
March,  1849.*    The  succe.ssors  of  Miss  Lyon  have  been  Misses 


*  TlniHu  (luHii'ilig  fuller  accuunti  of  Miss  Lyon  and  lior  coliiburors  ai'O  rofcrrod 
to  the  fulluwiiig  works :  Lifu  of  Mary  Lyon,  American  Tract  Society,  Now  York ; 


Mary  W.  (!hapin,  1K51  to  1807;  Helen  M.  Trench,  1807  to 
1K72;  and  Julia  \i.  Ward,  the  j)rescnt  ](rece])tress. 

'I'Ih!  whole  number  of  graduati^s,  including  the  class  of  1878, 
is  1640.  Four-fifths — as  shown  by  the  attendance  from  1838 
to  1876,  inclusive — were  from  the  flvo  States,  Massachusetts, 
(Jonnecticut,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the 
percentage  of  the  whole  number  being  for  each,  respectively, 
35,  15^,  15,  7^,  and  7.  The  attendance  for  the  years  1878-79 
is  273,  distributed  in  the  four  classes  as  follows ;  Senior,  31  ; 
senior  middle,  38;  junior  middle,  86;  junior,  118. 

Lectures  for  the  current  year  (1878-79):  Kev.  Edward  D. 
Lawrence,  of  Marblohoad,  subject,  "Philosophy  of  Travel;" 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton  College,  "Astronomy 
and  Physics;"  Prof.  Charles  11.  Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  "  Geology  ;"  Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worces- 
ter Free  Institute,  "Chemistry;"  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D., 
of  Andover,  "  Recent  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands." 

Teacliers. — Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  Principal;  Miss  Elissabeth 
Blanchard,  Miss  Anna  C.  Edwards,  Associate  Principals ; 
Miss  Lydia  W.  Shattuck,j-  Miss  Harriet  E.  Sessions,  Miss 
Hannah  Noble,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Holmes,  Miss  Ellen  P.  Bowers, 
Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Stow,t  Miss  Frances  M.  Hazen,  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Prentiss,  Miss  Mary  C.  Townsend,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Melvin, 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Bardwell,  Miss  Louise  F.  Cowles,  Miss 
Adeline  E.  Green,  Miss  Cornelia  M.  Clapp,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Blodgett,f  Miss  Anna  A.  Parsons,  Miss  Clara  W.  Wood, 
Miss  Etta  E.  Hooker,  Miss  Abbie  L.  Sweetser,  Miss  Isabella 
G.  Mack,  Miss  Persis  D.  Hewitt.  Adelaide  A.  Richardson, 
M.D.,  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Physiology  ;  Miss  Mary  O. 
Nutting,  Librarian ;  Miss  Margarethe  Vitzthum  von  Eckstadt, 
Teacher  of  French  and  German;  Miss  Ada  J.  Mac  Vicar, 
Teacher  of  Music ;  Miss  Lillie  L.  Sherman,  Assistant  Pupil- 
teacher  of  Drawing ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Foster,  Mrs.  Harriet  G. 
Dutton,  Superintendents  of  Domestic  Department. 

Trustees. — Rev.  William  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  of  Amherst,  Presi- 
dent; Abner  Kingman,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Austin  Rice,  Esq., 
of  Conway ;  Sidney  E.  Bridgman,  Esq.,  of  Northampton  ; 
Henry  F.  Durant,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ;  A.  Lyman  Williston,  Esq., 
of  Northampton;  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  Hon.  William 
Claflin,  of  Boston;  Edw.ard  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  Rev.  Julius  H. 
Seelye,  D.D.,  of  Amherst ;  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Easthamp- 
ton  ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Herrick,  D.D.,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Edward 
Hitchcock,  M.D.,  Secretary;  A.  Lyman  Williston,  Esq., 
Treasurer. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  General  Court  made  it  a  prerequisite  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  precinct  south  of  Mount  Holyoke  that  a 
minister  should  be  settled,  and  that  he  should  be  "learned" 
and  "  orthodox."  Five  or  six  years  elapsed  before  this  condi- 
tion was  fully  met,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  minister 
finally  secured  was  sufficiently  firm,  if  not  orthodox. 

Mr.  Grindall  Rawson  was  engaged  Aug.  10,  1733,  and  or- 
dained the  3d  of  October  following.  He  was  allowed  tire-wood, 
and  a  house  was  built  for  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  J  There 
remains  no  record  of  the  amount  of  his  salary  and  settlement, 
no  evidence  of  a  formal  church  organization. 

A  meeting-house,  40  feet  by  30  in  size,  was  in  process  of 
building  in  March  preceding  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Rawson, 
and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  it  was  voted  to  "  build  a  pulpit, 


Daniel  Safford,  Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston.    EecoUections  of 
Mai-y  Lyon,  by  Fidelia  I'iske,  American  Tract  Society,  Boston.    Memorial  vol- 
ume of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  published  in  18G2.    Life  of  Edward  Norris 
Kirk,  D.l).,  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Boston, 
f  Absent  a  part  of  the  year. 

X  Tlie  residence  of  Mr.  llawson,  with  the  home-lot,  was  purchased  by  Moses 
White,  and  subsequently  by  Mnj.  John  Woodbridgo,  wlio  lived  theie  initil  his 
death,  in  1782.  A  large  house  was  erected  on  the  piopor  ty  a  few  years  later,  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  situ  of  Mr.  Ilawson's  dwelling,  by  l!ol.  Woodbridgo,  the 
year  1788.  "  After  the  raising,"  says  Mr.  ,Iudd,  "  there  was  a  great  wrestling- 
match."   Tliis  house  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Deacon  Moses  Montague, 
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and  to  ceil  and  plaster  the  house  up  to  the  plates."  The  prog- 
ress of  the  work  was  slow,  and  the  subject  of  numerous  votes 
before  the  house  was  finished,  in  1737.  A  gallery  with  pews 
was  finished  seven  years  later.  The  seating,  which  was  ac- 
cording to  ratable  estate,  and  the  age  and  ability  of  individuals, 
was  effected  in  1734.  The  seaters  were  directed,  in  Januarj-, 
1739,  to  make  room  for  Madam  Eawson.*  The  pews  were  of 
various  sizes,  holding  from  five  to  ten  persons. 

The  parish  and  Mr.  Kawson  in  a  short  time  came  to  dis- 
agreement, of  which  the  first  evidence  in  the  church  records 
appears  under  date  of  Feb.  25,  1740.  It  was  then  "voted, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  precinct  that  Eev.  Mr.  Kawson  be 
dismissed  from  and  lay  down  the  work  of  the  ministrj'  among 
us;"  and  subsequently,  March  23,  1741,  "  voted,  that  whereas 
ye  Rev.  Griudall  Eawson  hath,  in  a  public  manner,  withdrawn 
from  33  of  the  brethren  of  this  church,  whereby  he  hath  not 
only  gone  contrary  to  the  minds  of  a  greater  part  of  the 
church,  but  hath  virtually  withdrawn  from  a  major  part  of 
the  precinct,  it  is  the  mind  of  the  precinct  that  Mr.  Eawson 
is  no  longer  our  minister,  and  that  Ephraim  Nash,  John 
Nash,  and  Sarg't  John  Smith  be  a  committee  to  acquaint  him 
that  we  have  no  further  service  for  him  in  the  office  of  a  gos- 
pel minister,  and  that  we  expect  he  will  refrain  from  any 
public  acts  in  that  office  in  future."! 

A  council,  which  met  in  May,  1741,  advised  a  separation, 
yet,  regardless  of  this,  and  the  reiterated  protests  of  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Eawson  continued  to  officiate,  and  thus  grievously 
offend,  when  he  could  get  possession  of  the  pulpit. 

Driven  to  exti-eme  measures,  the  parish  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  15, J  Oct.  -30,  1741,  who  were  enjoined  "to  prevent 
Mr.  Eawson  from  entering  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath 
by  such  means  as  they  shall  think  best,  except  he  shall  promise 
not  to  officiate  or  perform  service  as  a  minister ;  and  if  Mr.  Eaw- 
son shall  offer  to  perform  services  as  a  minister,  the  committee 
shall  put  him  forth  out  of  the  meeting-house."  Within  a 
short  time  he  again  offended  by  entering  the  pulpit  and  com- 
mencing prayer.  He  was  at  once  seized  hy  a  number  of  the 
committee,  or  at  their  bidding,  and  ejected  from  the  house. 
Tradition  says  his  mouth  was  stopped  with  a  handkerchief, 
because  he  continued  to  pray.  The  parish  was  indebted  to 
their  minister  "for  salary  and  wood,"  and  tradition  again 
comes  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Eawson  claimed  the  right  to  officiate 
until  the  debt  was  paid.    He  did  not  again  attempt  to  serve. 

Mr.  Eawson  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Eev.  Isaac 
Chauncey,  of  Hadley,  May  19,  1738.  One  son,  Grindall, 
became  a  preacher  :  another,  Charles,  a  physician. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Eawson,  Eev.  John  Woodbridge,  of 
Suffield,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  1732,  was  installed  April 
21,  1742,  and  continued  pastor  of  the  church  until  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  Sept.  10,  1783.  He  had  a  settle- 
ment of  £300,  in  land  and  buildings,  and  a  salary  of  £1.50, 
which,  after  four  years,  was  increased  to  £160,  payable  in 
bills  "equal  to  old  tenor."  Eeduced  to  silver  equivalent,  the 
salary  was  not  more  than  £40.  It  was  increased  from  time  to 
time  until  it  reached  £66  1.3.?.  id.,  in  1761.  A  part  of  the 
salary  was  .sometimes  paid  in  grain.  "Wood  was  also  provided, 
and  rose  from  .50  loads  per  year  to  70. 

Mr.  Joel  Hayes  was  settled  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  in  1781-82,  and  ordained  October  23d,  in  the  latter 
year.   He  had  £275,  hard  money,  as  a  settlement ;  £90  salary 


*  March  14, 1743,  the  paruh  voted  "that  William  Montague  sit  in  the  high 
or  firet  Pew  with  tiie  men,  and  hiji  wife  in  the  highest  Pew  witli  the  women. 
The  wife  of  Deacon  John  Smith  the  2(1,  and  Luke  Montague  with  liis  wife,  sit  in 
the  Pew  on  the  north  ride  of  ye  ea«t  door;  3Ia/Jam  Woodhridge  in  the  Pew  next 
the  Palpit,  and  tfie  Widow  Kellogg  in  the  flre^ieat  or  3d  Pew,  eitlier  as  she  shall 
choiie." 

t  Tliere  were  fifteen  who  voted  agaimrt  this  measure. 

X  HezekiaJj  Smith,  Stephen  Warner,  William  Giaylord,  Ephraim  Na^h,  William 
Smith,  Samuel  Prenton,  Sergt.  John  Smith,  Chileab  Smith,  .John  Alvord,  Peter 
Montague,  Ojrp.  John  Smith,  iloges  Taylor,  Samuel  Smith,  Jonathan  Smith,  and 
John  Prenton  were  the  committee. 
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and  firewood.  After  forty  years'  ministry  he  was  dismissed  in 
1823,  and  died  July  29,  1827,  aged  seventy-four. 

As  the  inhabitants  increased  a  larger  meeting-house  became 
a  necessity.  The  new  building  was  easily  voted,  March  2, 
1751,  but  the  question  of  its  location  became  a  serious  matter 
of  controversy.  The  original  determination  was  to  "set  it 
near  the  old  one,"  next  "in  the  centre  of  travel,"  and  after 
four  years'  indecision  voted  to  build  "  if  they  could  agree  on  a 
place  to  set  it;"  and  three  years  later,  January,  1758,  again 
voted  to  build  a  house  of  worship  60  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide,  and  to  set  it  where  it  would  best  suit  the  inhabitants. 
But  there  were  tfio  many  minds,  and  a  curious  period  of  vacil- 
lation and  counter-voting  followed,  in  which  they  voted  to 
abide,  and  again  not  to  abide,  by  the  decision  of  a  committee 
of  non-residents.  Jan.  14,  1760,  five  different  places  were 
designated ;  and  so  the  projected  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been 
on  wheels,  journeying  through  the  town.  A  committee  sent 
by  the  General  Court  made  a  report,  determined  by  lot,  which 
was  not  satisfactory  to  dwellers  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
district.  They  argued,  January,  1761,  that  "owing  to  the 
soil  the  eastern  parts  of  the  district  are  likely  to  be  much  sooner 
filled  with  inhabitants  than  the  western  part ;  we  think  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  western  part  is  so  poor  it  will  never 
be  inhabited,"  and  desired  to  be  separated  from  that  part  of 
the  district  if  the  committee's  decision  Avere  confirmed.  A 
second  committee  decided  that  the  building  should  stand  "at 
the  head  of  the  lane  on  Cold  Hill." 

The  western  inhabitants  opposed  the  division  of  the  district, 
but  proceeded  to  build  where  the  first  committee  had  decided, 
near  the  old  meeting-house.  In  this  they  were  molested  by 
their  opponents,  some  of  whom  "drew  away  three  posts  and 
hid  them  in  Pichawaniche  Swamp,"  and  in  October,  1761,  after 
the  frame  was  raised,  appeared  with  augmented  force  and  cut 
off  and  pushed  over  the  southern  portion.-  The  builders  called 
a  committee  of  ministers  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  decision 
"bj'lot."  Four  appeared  in  March  following,  and  decided 
that  the  lot  was  "  of  a  sacred  nature,"  and  that  they  "  did  not 
see  ho\^.it  could  be  departed  from,  according  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments." 

The  vexed  question  was  settled  by  the  erection  of  the  second 
parish,  Feb.  18,  1762,  and  the  payment  by  the  first  parish  of  all 
taxes  collected  in  the  second  for  the  building,  less  the  damage 
to  the  frame.  The  amount  determined  by  arbitrators — Wm. 
Pitkin,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  of  Northampton, 
and  William  Wolcott,  of  Windsor— was  £70  14.s.  Id.  The 
damage  was  repaired  and  the  new  house  finished  in  1763  and 
1764,  and  "seated"  in  the  latter  year.  Galleries  were  added 
in  the  ensuing  seven  years. ^  A  steeple  and  belfry  were  erected 
in  1791,  and  a  bell  furnished  by  Col.  Kuggles  Woodbridge. 

A  third  church  edifice  was  erected  in  or  near  1844,  and  was 
burned  in  January,  1875.  A  fourth,  the  present  church,  was 
completed  in  1876,  and  dedicated  February  23d  in  that  year. 
It  cost,  with  furniture  and  organ  complete,  not  far  from  $28,000. 

The  following  have  followed  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  pastorate  : 
Artemus  Boies,  of  Blandford,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
in  1816,  served  from  Feb.  24,  1824,  until  Nov.  18,  1834 ;  Jos. 
D.  Condit,  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  graduate  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1826,  served  from  July  8,  1835,  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  Sept.  19,  1847  ;  Thomas  Laurie,  settled  in  June, 
1848,  remained  a  short  time  ;  Eliphalet  Y.  Swift,  18-50-57  (?) ; 
Hiram  Mead,  Sept.  29,  1858,  to  November,  1867 ;  John  M. 
Green,  Feb.  26,  1868,  to  May  25,  1870 ;  James  H.  Bliss,  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  to  May  1,  1873  ;  John  R.  Herrick,  D.D.,  April  16, 
1874,  to  April  16,  1878.  The  society  is  at  .present  without  a 
pastor  (April  12,  1879).    Number  of  members,  325. 


§  The  first  meeting-house  stood  nortli  and  west  of  the  second,  with  tlie  prin- 
cipal entrance  on  the  east  side,  and  the  pulpit  opposite.  It  was  removed,  and 
became  a  dwelling  ;  was  sold  to  John  Chandler  near  the  year  1764,  and  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Goodmans,  and  recently  hy  Alfred  Judd  and  the 
widow  of  Salathiel  Judd. 
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I'l-i-Hciil  ()//ircrx.  --Ai\»v\  ij.  Clui'li,  Suiiiucl  SiiiiUi,  (liilviii 
I'r'i'slnii,  |)<'iii'(ins  ;  MoiiUigMie,  Chirk  ol'tho  (Jliiircli ;  Iji;vi 

I!,   AllrlJ,  (llcl-k  (pC  I'lirisll,   wIlOSO    iHtlK!!-,  JjCvi   W .  Alloi, 

liad  |]ri'\ ii Misl \  lillcd  I liii I.  olli cm;  ( In ri iiij,' tvvcri ty  yi'urH. 

'I'll  10   ('()N(n{HUA'ri<>NAI,   ClI  IIRCII,  SOUTH    IIADI.HV  FALLS, 

was  formally  org-aiiiiicd  willi  iiiiuitcHMi  rncnilxirs  Aug.  12,  1824. 
Tho  members  were  Jose[)li  Burdwell,  Sybil  Bard  well,  Enoch 
C'hapivi,  Lydia  Chapin,  Khoda  Moody,  Eleazer  Owen,  Jr., 
Earl  Bishop,  I'liilip  Sniitli,  Jr.,  Huldah  Smith,  Wm.  Clough, 
Sewall  Chapin,  Asa  Nash,  Deborah  Day,  Pamelia  Atkins, 
Alouzo  Bai'dvvell,  Sybil  Abbce,  Sabra  Cbilds,  .Tciinettc  Car]>eii- 
ter,  Edith  (liillett.  The  movement  which  led  Icj  the  formation 
of  the  .society  oi-iginatod  at  a  niectinti;  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  the 
.south  part  of  tlio  town,  held  at  the  .school-house  in  the  "  Canal 
district,"  February  28th  in  the  year  named.  The  first  services 
were  licld  in  a  building  standing  north  of  the  later  church 
edifice,  and  which  yet  is  called  the  "Brick  Chapel."  The 
present  house  of  worship  was  erected  probably  in  1835,  on  land 
purchased  of  David  Ames,  Jr.,  and  John  Ames,  of  Springfield. 
The  "  chapel"  was  used  until  the  church  building  was  ready. 
In  March,  1870,  an  expenditure  of  $3000  was  made  necessary 
to  repair  damages  occasioned  by  a  recent  fire. 

The  church  remained  as  one  body  until  1860,  when,  because 
of  certain  differences,  a  part  of  the  members  withdrew  and 
maintained  for  eighteen  years  a  separate  existence,  claiming 
the  name  of  the  original  organization.  The. parts  were  made 
one  again  in  1878. 

The  following  have  served  as  pastors  of  this  society :  John 
E.  Griswold,  from  Dec.  3,  1828,  until  Aug.  2,  1831 ;  William 
Tyler,  from  Aug.  10,  1832,  until  Dec.  4,  1843  ;  William  W. 
Thayer,  from  Dec.  4,  1839,  until  March  29,  1842;  Leander 
Thompson,  from  Dec.  13,  1848,  until  Aug.  28,  1850 ;  Porter 
H.  Snow,  from  Eeb.  4,  1852,  until  Dec.  15,  1854;  Eichard 
Knight,  Sept.  10,  1856,  until  April  30,  1860 ;  S.  J.  M.  Mer- 
win,  from  Dec.  4,  1860,  until  July  10,  1867;  Geo.  E.  Fisher,* 
installed  Oct.  2,  1867,  who  was  succeeded  by  Winfield  S. 
Hawkes,  the  present  pastor,  installed  Nov.  12,  1878.  Number 
of  members  Oct.  1,  1878,  350. 

Present  Officer's. — John  Gaylord,  Joseph  Carew,  Langdon 
Ayres,  William  B.  Wilder,  Deacons  ;  Stephen  C.  Weld,  Clerk 
and  Treasurer. 

A  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

was  organized  at  the  village  of  South  Hadley  Falls  in  the  fall 
of  1827,  and  a  house  of  worship  provided  five  years  afterward. 
The  original  members  numbered  15  or  20,  but  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  church  records,  at  the  burning  of  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  C.  Brainard  many  years  ago,  the  names  of  all  can- 
not be  given.  A  few  are  remembered :  Benjamin  C.  Brainard, 
Eunice  P.  Ashlej^,  afterward  Mrs.  Brainard,  Maria  Gaylord, 
afterward  Mrs.  Aldricli,  Julia  Gaylord,  Elmira  Griswold. 

The  first  class  was  organized  by  Dr.  Fisk,  who  occupied  the 
small  building  known  as  the  "  Brick  Chapel,"  whose  use  for 
religious  purposes  was  granted  by  Capt.  Ariel  Cooley.  Dr. 
Fisk  continued  to  serve  the  class  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
was  followed  by  Joel  Knight,  then  a  student  at  Wilbraham, 
who  preached  for  a  number  of  months,  chiefly  in  a  small 
school-house.  The  church  organization  was  the  result  of  a 
revival  held  during  his  ministry.  He  was  followed  by  a  Mr. 
Davis,  from  Wilbraham,  who  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Abel  Stevens.  At  the  times  when  Mr.  Stevens  attended  the 
audiences  became  so  large  that  the  school-house  was  found 
insufficient,  whereupon  a  larger  room  was  procured  in  the 
paper-mill  of  Mr.  Lathrop.  The  society  has  been  served  by 
many  pastors,  whose  terms  of  service  have  usually  been  from 
one  to  three  years  each,  according  to  customs  of  this  denomi- 
nation.   The  present  minister  is  Eev.  John  Galbraith. 

*  Tlio  chnnih  society  celebnitod  Uh  fil'ticth  armivorsary  Aug-. !),  1871,  tlio  ims- 
tor,  Bev.  Georgo  E.  Fisher,  giving  an  lii«U)iical  address. 


ROMAN  CATMOI.TO. 

'I'he  people  of  thiw  (Icnunii nation  were;  for  many  years 
served  \>y  non-resident  priests.  No  I'cgular  society  was  formed 
until  within  a  short  period,  their  church  edifice  dating  from 
1877-78.  This  edifice  was  built  under  tho  auspices  of  Father 
llarkins,  tlie  first  pastor,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Ilolyoke. 

(MOM  K'i'KKi  us. 

South  Iladloy  has  four  cemeteries.  The  old  cemetery,  at 
the  centre  village,  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietors,  March  26, 
1728,  upon  ground  known  as  the  "Sandy  llill,"  on  the  west 
side  of  the  main  highway,  or  country  I'oad,  being  in  size 
tweiity-(iiglit  I'ods  along  the  road,  and  twelve  rods  in  width. 
It  has  since  been  enlarged.  It  was  voted  in  March,  1754,  to 
fence  the  burying-yard  with  stone. 

The  first  person  buried  in  this  ground  was  .lohn  Preston, 
who  died  March  4,  1728. 

Another  place  of  burial  has  been  provided,  a  little  north 
and  west  of  the  preceding,  containing  about  ten  acres  of  land, 
and  threaded  near  its  eastern  border  by  a  small  brook.  A 
dam  near  the  south  line  forms  a  considerable  pond  within  the 
grounds. 

The  third  cemetery  is  at  the  Falls  village,  a  few  rods  from 
the  south  line  of  the  town,  and  overlooks  the  Connecticut 
Eiver,  from  which  it  is  but  a  short  distance  removed.  It  con- 
tains five  or  six  acres,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  regular 
cemetery  organization. 

The  Catholics  have  a  small  burial-ground  near  the  north 
end  of  High  Street,  at  the  Falls  village. 

HOTELS. 

The  shad  fisheries,  and  the  business  of  transporting  produce 
by  the  "falls,"  made  the  "wayside  inn"  more  of  a  necessity 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  town's  history  than  do  the  fisheries 
and  other  industries  of  the  present  day. 

The  first  inn  was  opened  by  Samuel  Smith,  in  1729,  and 
kept  until  1731 ;  the  next  by  Samuel  Kellogg,  1733  to  1740; 
and  next,  probably  by  William  Eastman,  after  1750,  and 
John  Smith,  from  1759  to  1771.  All  these  were  on  the 
Springfield  road,  north  of  the  present  Falls  village. 

The  first  innkeeper  at  "Falls  Woods"  was  Elijah  Alvord, 
in  1755,  a  man  of  trade,  with  a  warehouse  at  the  mouth  of 
Stony  Brook,  at  that  time,  or  a  few  years  later.  Noah  Good- 
man succeeded  him  as  host.  Two  years  after  the  road  was  laid 
by  the  falls,  a  public-house  was  opened  by  Titus  Pomeroy,  on 
the  old  Pynchon  grant, — known  since  as  "  Taylor's  field," — ^in 
1767,  and  for  some  years  after  his  death  was  kept  by  his 
widow.  Daniel  Lamb  established  an  inn  in  the  vicinity,  in 
1782. 

Not  far  from  the  year  1759,  a  house  was  erected  by  John 
Smith,  fixther  of  Maj.  John,  of  Hadley,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  present  road  from  Smith's  Ferry  to  the  village  of  South 
Hadley.  This  was  enlarged,  and  in  1773  converted  into  a 
hotel  by  John  Stickney.  The  throngs  of  fishermen  made  this 
step  necessary.  The  house  is  now,  or  was  a  few  years  since, 
owned  by  Mr.  Emerson  Bates. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  common  at  South  Hadley  an  inn 
was  put  up  by  Joseph  White,  and  a  part  of  it  was  afterward 
incorporated  into  the  public-house  recently  kept  by  Mr.  Geo. 
L.  Smith. 

Elias  Lyman  the  elder,  who  conducted  the  first  ferry,  had 
a  public-house  near  the  present  ferry-landing,  in  1770. 

What  was  known  as  the  "  Canal  Hotel,"  a  brick  structure, 
which  still  stands  facing  the  north  end  of  Front  Street,  at  the 
Falls  village,  was  built  by  Ariel  Cooley,  not  far  from  the  year 
1815.  The  mason  employed  was  Deacon  Enoch  Chapin.  It 
was  principally  for  the  accommodation  of  river-men  and  fisher- 
men. The  aged  Lydia  Day,  now  a  resident  of  the  village,  was 
employed  at  this  hotel,  about  tho  year  1820,  and  says  that 
meals  for  a  hundred  or  more  fishermen  were  there  served  in  a 
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single  day.  Ordinary  wayfarers  were  seldom  among  the 
guests.  In  that  day  the  extension  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
part  did  not  exist.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  Ariel  Cooley 
are  now  residents  of  the  Falls  village, — 1879. 

The  present  house,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and 
ifain  Streets,  was  kept  as  a  hotel  about  the  same  period,  1820, 
by  a  ilr.  Bishop,  and  subsequently  became  the  dwelling  of 
Josiah  Bardwell. 

-  TOWX-POOR. 

Samuel  Mighill,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  whose  name  ap- 
pears among  the  early  instructors  of  the  Hopkins  school,  in 
Hadley,  1705,  petitioned  for  town  aid  in  17-59.  He  was  sup- 
ported at  public  charge  until  his  death,  April  11,  1769,  and 
was  the  first  person  thus  supported  by  the  town. 

Comfort  Domo,  daughter  of  the  eccentric  Peter, — who  was 
long  a  dweller  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  in  Hadley,* 
— experienced  much  discomfort  in  her  later  days.  Becoming 
a  town  charge,  she  was  warned  from  South  Hadley  in  1790, 
and  later  was  the  occasion  of  controversy  between  that  town 
and  Granby.  Each  claimed  the  other  should  support  her. 
She  died  in  the  latter  town  in  1798. 

In  Hadley,  a  family  of  French  neutrals  were  supported 
by  the  town  at  one  period,  in  and  before  the  year  1762. 

AGEICULTrRE. 

The  farming-lands  of  the  town  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
production  of  hay  and  grass,  and  their  resultants, — milk  and 
butter.  The  yield  of  milk  is  large,  for  which  a  near  home- 
market  is  found  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

WATER-WORKS. 

A  system  of  water-works  was  introduced  at  the  Falls  village, 
in  1872-73,  which  derives  its  supply  of  water  from  a  reservoir 
constructed  on  Buttery  Brook,  at  a  point  east  of  the  village. 
The  main  pipes  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  supply  nearly  fifty  hydrants,  which  are  used  for  fire  and 
other  purposes.  The  cost  of  construction,  as  reported  March 
1,  1875,  was  ^55,716.65.  The  governing  body  is  denominated 
the  "  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  for  Fire  District  No.  1, 
of  the  town  of  South  Hadley." 

The  present  water  commissioners  are  Benjamin  Aldrich, 
President ;  Benjamin  C.  Brainard,  Treasurer  ;  C.  A.  Bard- 
well, J.  Suhanek,  H.  E.  Gajdord,  William  T.  Hollister. 
Austin  S.  Day  is  superintendent. 

MASONIC. 

Mount  Holyoke  Lodge  was  formed  in  1870  with  about  20 
members.  The  first  ofiicers  were  Eev.  George  E.  Fisher, 
Mast«r  ;  Emerson  E.  Judd,  Senior  Warden  ;  W.  M.  Harris, 
Junior  Warden;  Benjamin  C.  Brainard,  Treas.  ;  E.  O. 
Dwight,  Sec. 

The  meetings  of  the  lodge  were  first  held  in  a  building 
owned  by  the  Glasgow  Company,  on  School  Street,  from 
which,  in  the  year  1874,  or  early  in  1875,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  suitable  rooms  in  a  new  brick  edifice  on  Front 
Street. 

Present  officers:  James  O.  Walker,  Master;  William  N. 
Price,  Senior  Warden  ;  P.  August  Moos,  Junior  Warden  ; 
Campbell  Chapin,  Sec.  ;  Serbertram  E.  Bliss,  Treas. 

A  chapter  of  the  order  known  as  the  "  Knights  of  Pythias" 
was  formed  a  few  years  since,  at  the  village  of  South  Hadley 
Falls.    It  is  composed  of  Germans. 

MAXUFACTURES. 

Besides  the  earlier  mills  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
first  settlement  and  concerning  which  nothing  more  is  known, 
there  were  others  at  a  later  day,  which  in  turn  have  passed 
away.    Three  saw-milhi  were  operated  in  1771,  all  connected 

*  Peter  died,  and  wa«  tmried  in  the  South  Hadley  burying-ground,  in  1762, 
and  a  htauUsUtne  utili  marku  the  spot. 


with  the  falls,  owned  respectively,  from  above  downward,  by 
Noah  Goodman  (supposed),  William  Taylor,  and  Titus  Pom- 
eroy.  One  was  owned  in  another  quarter  of  the  town  by  Dr. 
Euggles  Woodbridge.  In  the  same  year  a  grist-mill  on  Stony 
Brook  was  owned  by  Samuel  Preston,  and  one  on  Bachelor's 
Brook  by  Josiah  Moody. 

Asheries,  for  the  manufacture  of  potash,  were  conducted 
simultaneously  with  the  above,  by  Dr.  Woodbridge  and  by 
John  Marshall,  but  their  sites  are  not  known.  Joseph  White 
made  potash  many  years  afterward,  in  a  building  situated 
west  of  the  inn  then  occupied  by  him  between  the  park  and 
cemetery. 

Distilleries  were  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  South  Hadley  was  the  possessor  of  two,  whose  history  is 
little  known.  Their  products  did  not  promote  their  own  lon- 
gevity, whatever  the  influence  upon  their  patrons. 

Caleb  Ely  had  a  fulling-mill  in  1771,  whose  exact  location 
is  not  known. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago — now  1879 — the  Moodys  established 
a  forge  on  Bachelor's  Brook,  and  many  years  afterward,  about 
1850,  a  stock  company  started  a  paper-mill  near  the  site  of  the 
Moody  grist-mill  previously  mentioned.  Farther  down  the 
stream  Ezra  Allen  put  up  a  paper-mill,  in  or  near  the  year 
1859.  A  button-factory  was  at  one  time  in  operation  at  what 
is  now  "  Pearl  City,"  whence  the  name  of  that  inconsiderable 
hamlet. 

The  manufacturing  enterprises  on  Stony  Brook  have  been 
a  cotton-factory,  which  was  burned  in  1824  or  about  that 
time,  and  succeeded  by  the  present  paper-mill  of  Judd  & 
Brothers  ;  a  grist-mill  lower  on  the  stream,  built  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  by  Erastus  T.  Smith,  its  recent  owner ; 
and  a  woolen-mill  still  farther  down,  built  nearly  a  half-cen- 
tury ago,  by  Stephen  White,  and  now  owned  by  L.  H.  Ar- 
nold. The  last  is  near  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  distilleries, 
and  is  not  at  present  in  operation.  The  lowest  site  on  this 
stream  is  occupied  by  a  sash-and-blind  factory,  established  by 
John  H.  Hastings  in  1830-35,  and  recently  owned  by  Howard, 
Gaylord  &  Co.  Nash  &  Josselyn  made  cotton-mops,  wicking, 
and  batting  in  1855  and  subsequently. 

A  steam  saw-mill,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  above  the 
canal,  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  is  now  con- 
ducted by  B.  Congdon  &  Co. 

The  "Morgan  Nail- Works"  were  in  operation  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  old  canal  in  1812-15;  Enoch  Chapin  had  an  oil- 
mill  as  early  a.s  1820  to  '25 ;  Bardwell  &  Bishop  a  saw-  and 
grist-mill  in  1825;  Charles  Howard  and  Wells  Lathrop  a 
paper-mill  in  1824  ;  and  D.  &  J.  Ames  a  paper-mill  about 
1828.  Most  of  these  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Glasgow 
mill,  or  that  vicinity.  The  Ames  mill  was  burned  in  May, 
1844  or  '46,  and  it  is  said  the  others  were  also  destroyed  by 
fire  at  that  time  or  earlier.  A  dyeing  establishment  was  oper- 
ated by  Eleazer  Owens  in  or  near  the  year  1820,  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

The  enterprise  of  grinding  salt  was  conducted  at  the  falls 
in  1824,  and  possibly  at  an  earlier  date.  The  salt  came  from 
Nantucket.  In  1844,  Carew  &  Damon  began  to  put  up  fine 
salt  in  bags,  and  were  the  first,  it  is  claimed,  in  that  branch 
of  the  business. 

Py^esent  Manufactures. — The  canal  around  the  falls  at  South 
Hadley  was  begun  and  completed  during  the  last  eight  years 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  long  used  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation by  boats  and  other  craft  ascending  and  descending.  Its 
later  use,  however,  and  that  which  has  stimulated  the  growth 
of  the  little  village  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  has  been  to  supply 
water  from  the  Connecticut  for  manufacturing  uses. 

There  are  at  present  three  mills  supplied  with  power  through 
the  canal.  The  upper  mill  is  that  of  the  Carew  Manufac- 
turing Company,  established  in  1848,  with  a  capital  of  §35,000. 
The  main  building  was  burned  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  This 
company  employs  80  operatives,  and  turns  out  3000  pounds 
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of  liiKi  \vri(iiii;-pii]i<^r  fiiv\\  t\v(^iit,y-foiir  hours.  Power  is 
trnnsiiii(((!(l  lln-iiiii;li  ii  liipf^d  tii rbino-wliocil.  Offlcfsrs:  Cliiis. 
II.  Siiiitli,  I'l'csidiMil  ;  Josepli  (Jaruw,  Trciisurcr  mid  Aj;'ont. 

Thv  iiiiildlc  sito  is  occu|)iod  hy  tlio  mill  of  ilic  JIuiii])Kliir() 
Paper  Coiiijiuiiy,  chartered  Miiy  lH,  IHCd,  I'oi-  {],,■  "  Miaiiiifiic- 
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turc  of  paper,  and  fabrics  of  which  paper  is  the  principal  ma- 
terial," with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  incorporators  were 
Wells  Southworth,  Edward  Southworth,  J.  H.  Southworth, 
Erastus  Hopkins,  Alonzo  Bard  well,  J.  L.  King,  Theodore  W. 
Ellis,  and  George  M.  At  water. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  company  was  erected  in  1860 
by  the  Glasgow  Mills  Company.  The  products  are  fine 
writing-paper  and  hristol-board,  of  which  last  a  specialty  is 
made,  the  company  claiming  to  be  the  first  successful  manu- 
facturers of  that  article  in  this  country.  The  maximum 
number  of  operatives  employed  is  175.  A  turbine-wheel  is 
used. 

Present  officers  :  J.  H.  Southworth,  President ;  C.  H.  South- 
worth,  Treasurer. 

The  lower  site  is  occupied  hy  the  Glasgow  Mills,  a  corpora- 
tion created  Feb.  16,  1848,  by  an  act  incorporating  William 
Bowdoin,  Charles  Peck,  George  M.  Atwater,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, under  the  name  of  the  "Glasgow  Company,"  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  or  silk 
goods,  severally  or  unitedly.  The  capital  stock  has  been  in- 
creased from  $300,000  to  the  present  figure,  $350,000.  George 
M.  Atwater  was  the  first  president,  and  William  K.  Gould, 
J r. ,  first  clerk  and  treasurer. 

This  company  has  one  large  brick  structure,  200  by  50  feet 
in  size,  and  six  stories  high,  in  which  are  389  looms.  Work 
is  furnished  to  400  operatives,  producing  chiefly  fancy  dress- 
goods  and  ginghams,  at  the  rate  of  70,000  yards  per  week,  and 
the  yarns  used  in  their  manufacture.  Power  is  derived  from 
a  Boyden  turbine-wheel  64  inches  in  diameter,  under  30  feet 
head. 

Present  trustees,  George  M.  Atwater,  John  H.  Southworth, 
J.  C.  Atwater,  Martin  W.  Burnett,  Oscar  Edwards,  Henry 
Hinckley,  Howard  Poote  ;  President,  John  H.  Southworth; 
Treasurer,  George  M.  Atwater  ;  Agent,  Benjamin  C.  Brainard. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Roads. — The  early  settlers  were  liberal  in  their  dedications 
of  land  for  highway  purposes.  The  old  road  or  cartway  to 
Springfield,  through  what  is  now  South  Hadley,  laid  in  1064, 
was  "in  l)readth  twenty  rods,"  but  narrowed  in  1710  to  ton 
rods.    Before  the  latter  date  two  roads  were  established,  but 


it  is  not,  l<iii)wn  which  was  the  first  laid.  These  roads  united 
"a  little  iiortl)  of  the  sominjiry,"  and  with  some  changes  are 
still  maintained.  The  most  wcisterly  road  passed  over  the 
dingle  called  "  Lubber's  Hole,"  and  west  of  the  buildings 
now  west  of  the  park. 

In  A)ii-il,  1765,  a  road  calliid  Uic.  "Lumber  road"  was 
op(;n(;d  from  the  head  of  the  piesent  canal  to  a  point  on  the 
river  two  or  three  miles  below,  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
lumber  and  produce  by  the  falls.  The  floating  argosies  of 
coMimcrce — comj)rised  of  lumber,  shingles,  logs,  and  other 
products  of  the  forest,  in  shape  of  rafts — gave  to  the  broad 
river  above  the  falls  a  show  of  life  in  that  day  which  it  does 
not  now  posse.ss. 

A  way  across  Mount  Holyoke,  at  a  low  place  called  the 
"  Crack,"  had  been  in  use  a  long  time  prior  to  1762;  but  in 
that  year  a  country  road  was  laid  at  that  point,  extending 
from  the  Bay  road,  in  Amherst,  to  the  meeting-house  in 
South  Hadley,  and  four  years  later  was  extended  "to  tlic 
S[)ringfleld  road,  near  Moses  Taylor's." 

Ferries. — The  first  licensed  ferryman  between  South  Hadley 
and  Northampton  was  Elias  Lyman,  who  established  a  ferry, 
at  what  is  now  Smith's  Ferry,  in  1770.  This  had  long  been  a 
crossing-place.  The  fare  was  3^  pence  for  man  and  horse,  for 
three  summer  months,  and  fourpence  the  remainder  of  the 
year;  for  a  man,  twopence  the  year  round. 

Gideon  Alvord,  of  South  Hadley,  was  afterward  the  ferry- 
man, and  is  said  to  have  possessed  as  much  iwquisitiveness  as 
acquisitiveness. 

Bridfjes. — The  town  voted,  June  12,  1756,  to  build  a  bridge 
over  "  Bachelor's  Brooke,"  in  the  public  road  leading  from  the 
meeting-house  to  Cold  Spring.  The  present  bridge,  connect- 
ing the  villag(3  of  South  Hadley  Falls  with  Holyoke,  is  1500 
feet  long,  and  was  erected  as  a  free  bridge  in  1870-71,  taking 
the  place  of  a  swing-ferry. 

WARS. 

FEENCH-AND-INDIAN  W^AK. 

South  Hadley  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  later  wars 
with  the  Indians  and  French,  but  met  with  little  of  disaster. 

In  the  company  of  Maj.  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton, 
at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  1745,  were  two  men  from  South 
Hadley.  Phinheas  Smith,  under  Col.  William  Williams,  and 
Joseph  Cook,  whose  company  is  not  given,  were  also  partici- 
pants in  the  siege.  Samuel  Goodman  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  following  year,  and  carried  to 
Canada,  where  he  died  March  21,  1747.  The  names  of  the 
six  brave  soldiers  from  South  Hadley  and  Amherst,  who 
aided  in  the  defense  of  Fort  No.  4,  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  are 
given  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Amherst,  in  this  volume. 

Job  Alvord  was  ensign  under  Capt.  John  Burk,  in  1757, 
and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Port  William  Henry. 
He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1759,  or  previously.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  Jr.,  was  lieutenant  in  1760,  and  had  been  previously 
commissioned.  He  was  reputed  to  have  been  present  at  the 
taking  of  Quebec.  Asahel  Judd  was  an  ensign  in  service  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1766. 

The  following  served  as  privates  in  the  years  named,  respec- 
tively :  1755,  Titus  Smith,  Noah  Goodman,  Daniel  Crowfoot, 
Josiah  Snow,  John  Church,  John  Hillyer ;  1756,  Samuel 
Henry,  Elisha  Taylor,  Eleazar  Loveland,  Moses  Taylor ; 

1757,  John  French,  Jesse  Bellows,  Obed  Severence  (died) ; 

1758,  Oliver  Taylor,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Asa  Goodman,  Seth 
Smith,  Josiah  Henry,  William  Gaylord,  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Church,  Philip  Smith,  James  Patrick,  John  Marshall,  Sanuiel 
Kugg,  Joseph  Hillyer,  Thomas  Fairfield,  Joel  White,  Eben- 
ezor  Stoddard,  James  Ball  (aged  forty-four) ;  1759,  Simeon 
Goodman,  William  Taylor,  Jabez  Kellogg,  Titus  Pomeroy, 
Martin  Wait,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  Timothy  Hillyer,  Jr.,  Joel 
Ciiurcli,  Silas  Smith,  Ephraiin  Smith,  Sanuiel  Wheeler, 
Joshua  Taylor  (aged  fifty-three) ;  1760,  Samuel  Ball,  Na- 
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thaniel  Gkiylord,  John  Camp,  Jr.,  Thomas  Eockwood,  Azariuh 
Alvord,  Jabez  Snow,  Thomas  Stanley  (died),  Artemas  New- 
ton (died)  ;  1761,  Daniel  Taylor  (^died),  Eliphalet  Gaylord, 
Eleazar  Olmstead  ;  1762,  Simeon  Church,  Gersliom  Barton. 

WAR  OF  THE  KEVOLUTION. 

Though  territorially  separated  from  the  mother-town  many 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  South  Hadley  was  still 
united  to  it  in  sympathy  concerning  the  vital  questions  which 
alfected  the  public  weal.  The  inhabitants  of  both  were  alike 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  in  their  own  way  gave  voice  to 
their  feelings  in  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the  king. 
They  shut  out  from  their  households  the  obnoxious  tea  and 
British  merchandise,  and  appointed  the  usual  committees  of 
"  correspondence."  "safety,"  and  the  like,  between  the  years 
1774  and  1778.  Names  conspicuous  on  these  committees  in 
South  Hadley  were  Ens.  Daniel  Nash,  Lieut.  Luke  Montague, 
Deacon  David  Nash,  Maj.  Josiah  "White,  John  Ga3-lord, 
Philip  Smith.  Ens.  Noah  Goodman,  Capt.  Moses  Montague, 
Joseph  Cook,  Jonathan  "White,  Jonathan  Preston,  Keuben 
Judd,  Nathan  Alvord,  Joseph  Moody,  Silas  Smith,  Nathaniel 
"V\'hite,  Joseph  Kellogg,  John  Chandler,  Enoch  "White,  David 
Mitchell,  Josiah  Moody,  Charles  Chapin,  Deacon  Daniel 
Moody,  and  Ezra  Day. 

South  Hadley  was  represented  at  the  convention  at  North- 
ampton in  September,  1774,  to  consult  concerning  the  general 
distress  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  Parliament  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  province,  and  in  the  several  provincial  Con- 
gresses at  Concord,  Cambridge,  and  "Watertown,*  in  1774  and 
177.5  ;  and  meantime  took  steps  to  secure  peace  and  good  order 
at  home,  and  aid  the  suffering  poor  of  Boston. f 

The  most  notable  document,  illustrative  of  the  troubles  of 
the  period  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  met,  was  incu- 
bated some  time  prior  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
should  have  created,  if  it  did  not,  a  sensation.  The  following 
is  that  document,  unmutilated  : 

"  To  the  Committee  uf  Correspondence  at  Boston,  Gent'm :  Tour  Pamphlet 
being  Bead  in  a  rigUar  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  South  Hadley,  the  Meet- 
ing took  the  contents  into  Consideration,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  seven 
men  to  consult  and  report  to  the  Meeting  at  a  proposed  adjournment  what  is 
proper  for  this  District  to  do  Respecting  the  premises  ;  at  a  Legal  Meeting  of  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  South  Hadley,  held  by  ad- 
joummenl  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  177.3,  the  above-said  Committee  Reported 
an  answer  to  the  Town  of  Boston,  touching  the  matters  in  which  they  Invited 
the  several  towns  to  shew  their  Sentiments.  Said  report  is  as  follows : 

"  Gent'm,  the  proceedinge  of  the  Town  of  Boston  under  the  Present  Exigencies 
we  Esteem  very  Laudable,  and  worthy  of  a  Metropolis ;  we  Concur  in  general 
with  your  Sentiments  in  Stateing  the  rights  of  the  Ojllonists  &  Provinces  and 
of  the  Infringements  of  those  Rights;  we  holdfast  our  Loyalty  to  our  Sovereign, 
yet  we  gr<jne  under  our  burdens,  but  do  not  Dispair  of  Redress  ;  if  the  importu- 
nity of  a  prxir  Widow  may  move  an  unjust  Judge  to  avenge  her,  how  much  more 
may  we  hope  for  redress  by  frequent  application  to  a  Graoious  King?  The 
Wheel  of  Providence  often  Crushes  oppress<Ji3,  and  they  are  made  to  fall  into 
the  Pit  which  they  diged  for  others.  For  Freetwrn  Loyal  Subjects,  intending 
and  Really  accomplishing  the  Design  of  Enlarging  their  King's  Dominions,  to 
be  kept  under  a  MILITARY  GUARD  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  Create 
Such  Resentments  and  Indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  Subjects  as  is  no  ways 
Con-sistent  with  the  Honour  of  a  Prince  Governing  a  free  people.  Indignity  Cast 
on  a  Person  or  a  people  creates  great  resentments  in  the  Sufferer.  Prohibiting 
Sliting-niills  Is  Simelar  to  the  Pliilistians  Prohibiting  Smiths  in  Israel  when  they 
had  STiMued  them,  and  Shews  that  we  are  Esteemed  by  our  Brethren  in  Grate 
Briton  as  a  sort  of  A'assals  to  them.  What  if  some  impudencies  have  hapned 
in  time  past  and  Some  Excejjtionable  proceedings  have  been  perpetrated  when 
we  were  almost  Desperate  and  Ruine  at  the  Door?  What  man  will  not  Sudenly 
throw  out  his  arme  to  prevent  his  Neighb<jr  from  thrusting  his  Finger  in  his  eye, 
even  although  bit  arme  might  hapen  to  strike  the  face  of  his  Superior?  Must 
we  be  therefore  alwaLs  after  Stigmatized  as  traitors  on  that  account  ?  Not  to  be 
t«dion.».  We  Ysteem  our  .Selves  eml»arked  in  the  same  Botom  with  the  rest  of  our 
Xeiglitx.rs,  and  we  are  willing  to  have  it  Known  and  Transmited  to  Postarity 
tiiat  we  Ersteem  our  Selves  Burdened  and  are  willing  to  join  in  all  proper  Con- 
Htitationel  measures  to  obtain  B/dief.  Our  Eftpresentative  being  Elected  by  Joint 
Ballot  by  several  other  Towns  with  us,  we  Canot  with  Good  propriety  give  him 

*  The  representatireg  from  South  Hadley  and  Granby  to  the  Congress  at  Water- 
town,  in  177.';, — Phineas  Smith  and  Xrjah  Goodman — were  directed  to  carry  with 
Uiem  their  firearms  and  ammnnitir^n. 

t  Tlie  c^mmitte<;  apfMinted  t/i  wllect  donations  for  the  Boston  sufferers  con- 
fsistwl  of  Mrs.  Jwiah  M'xxly,  Joel  Church,  Reuben  Smith,  John  Gaylord,  Abra- 
ham Day,  and  John  Chandler. 


instruction  without  consulting  with  the  other  Electors,  which  we  have  not  yet 
had  opportunity  to  do ;  we  are  willing  this  letter  may  be  communicated  to  him, 
whereby  he  may  be  acquainted  with  our  Sentiments. 

"  The  question  being  put  whether  the  foregoing  report  be  accepted,  it  unani- 
mously passed  iu  the  affirmative ;  and  thereupon  it  was  ordered  that  the  Same  be 
Jjiitcred  in  the  District  Book,  and  that  the  Town  Clerk  Transmit  a  Coppy  thereof. 
Signed  by  him,  to  the  Committee  of  Corispondancc  in  Boston. 

"  SILUS  SMITH,  Moderator." 

Plain,  and  plain-spoken  indeed,  was  this,  and  the  logical 
forerunner  of  the  subsequent  determination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, June  20,  1776,  that  it  was  their  mind  "that  Indepen- 
dence should  be  declared." 

The  following  action  was  taken  Nov.  7,  1774 :  "  Voted,  that 
we  allow  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  time  spent 
in  training  the  men  that  List  to  go  at  a  minit's  warning  on  anj' 
sudden  emargancy.  Voted,  to  chuse  four  men  to  Inspect  the 
District  about  Drinking  East  india  tee;"  and  on  March  6, 
1775,  it  was  voted,  "  that  the  minit-men  train  one-half  day  in 
a  week  six  weeks  from  this  time,  at  one  shilling  each  a  time, 
and  that  the  Committe  of  Corospond  be  a  Committy  to  form 
sum  mathud  for  the  District  to  Cumin  to  for  the  preventing 
unnessisary  Disorders  arising."    It  was  also  at  the  same  time 

"  Resolred,  That  a  Commite  of  sober,  Discreet  pei-sons  he  apointed,  whose  busi- 
ness shall  be  to  promote  Peace,  Amity,  &  good  order,  and  to  quiet  all  disterb- 
ances  that  may  arise  between  Neighbour  and  Neighbour,  and  to  prevent  or 
supress  all  uprising,  tumults,  riuts,  or  mobs  among  our  Inhabitants  or  in  our 
Neighbouring  Tounds  (if  their  assistance  shall  be  askt),  and  that  if  any  Pei-son 
or  pereons  of  this  District  shall  be  moveing,  stiring  up,  or  assisting  any  Tumult- 
uous, Rioutous,  or  Mobish  Company  or  assembly  without  fii-st  informing  such 
committe  and  obtaining  their  aprobation  (which  is  not  to  be  granted  but  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity),  such  pei'son  or  persons  shall  be  deemed  ius  high  offendei's 
against  the  common  Right  and  Liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  shall  themselves 
Forflt  and  be  excluded  from  the  Protechin  or  assistance  of  their  Neighbours  iu 
case  they  shall  need  the  same  in  their  own  defence,  and  shall  for  the  future  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  any  Post,  offis,  or  trust  in  this  District." 

The  recorded  action  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  following 
year,  concerning  the  pending  issue,  is  in  no  sense  ambiguous : 

"June  20,  1776. — At  a  meeting  of  Inhabitants  of  South  Hadley,  held  at  font 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Meeting-House,  then  met  and  made  choice  of 
Jabe/.  Kellogg,  Moderator  to  regulate  the  business  of  said  meeting;  and  it  ware 
put  to  vote  whjither  it  ware  their  minds  to  Declare  Indipendence,  and  it  Ptist  in 
the  aflarmative  by  a  Grate  majoriti.  Jabez  Kellogg,  Moderator." 

Prominent  among  the  officers  of  the  Revolution  was  Ben- 
jamin Ruggles  "Woodbridge,  son  of  Rev.  John  "Woodbridge, 
the  second  pastor  of  the  church  at  South  Hadley.  He  was 
born  Oct.  16,  1733 ;  became  a  man  of  distingui.shed  wealth 
and  influence,  and  as  a  colonel  in  command  of  a  regiment 
was  early  in  the  field,  after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  at  the 
head  of  his  Minute-Men.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
March  8,  1819. 

The  town,  through  its  delegate,  Noah  Goodman,  at  the  con- 
vention held  in  Boston,  Jan.  9,  1788,  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  United  States  Constitution,  and  in  this  differed- 
from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Amherst  and  Granby,  and 
others  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 

REBELLION  RECORD, 
The  following  enlisted  from  South  Hadley  iu  the  infantry  of  Massachusetts: 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 
Charles  E.  Dix,  Robert  Goodbeer,  Reuben  Miles,  Frank  Otto,  Warren  A.  Root, 
Abraham  Akers,  Oloff  Benson,  John  Crosby,  William  Jones,  John  Land 
(or  Lard),  Thomas  Morris,  John  McGnire,  Thomas  Moran,  Patrick  Mark, 
John  O'Niel,  Patrick  O'Brien,  George  VV.  Pierce,  William  Ryan,  George 
Spear,  Francis  Smith,  Charles  Van  Meter,  Louis  Williams,  Harris  Wilton, 
Charles  Hix. 

FIFTH  REGIMENT. 
Edward  Smith,  William  Manly. 

TENTH  RBGIMKNT. 
Morris  Brick,  Edward  Brick,  James  Hayes,  John  II.  Halstead,  Oscar  Hosmer, 
Luther  Hitchcock,  Oliver  Mather  Koyes,  George  Porter,  Neville  Powei-s, 
John  E.  Sqniers  (sergt.),  John  Elliot  Snow,  Alfred  H.  Tinckham  (corp.), 
Albert  S.  Witherell,  Michael  Brew. 

ELEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

Thomas  Ingram. 

SEVENTEENTH  REGIMENT. 

Charles  Miller. 
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TWIONTY-SIOVICNTII   IIICUIM  UNT. 
lldiiicci  AUoiH,  FluviiiM  A.  I'ont  (oi)i  p.),  AILiort  T.  (Jlmpiii  (ciiiii.),  Mi-liiin  llniii  II. 

Francis  l>.  (JIcuhdii,  licwin  (Jloiiyon,  (.'ImrlcH  H.  Iliullcy  (i-orp.J,  ('jirl 
Ijippnmn,  ratiirk  MuiTuy,  Williaiii  II.  MimmI.v,  lOdwin  0.  riercc,  It.  C 
'I'lniiji,  Willinni  Warilwdl,  Dc.Klor  Jtiirnott,  lOdwiii  <«.  Picn-i'j  Iliram 
AUli  it'll,  J.viiiun  11.  AI)l>otl,  lOilgnrO.  Brewster,  Henry  SiiiiUi. 

TllIliTY-KIKST  llEGIMENT. 
Tiniotliy  Gnrvt^y,  Tlituidore  Sodgwicic  Haven,  Jerry  Miiliuiiey,  (JIiarleH  T^. 
Moody  (sorgt.),  Harlow  Newton,  diaries  H.  I'arker,  Dvviglit  1!.  Taylor, 
Angnstus  Oakley  (corp.),  William  Ayres. 

THIKTY-FOUllTH  REGIMIONT. 
Peter  Banni,  Josejili  N.  Clark  (5tii  sergt.),  George  M.  Coombs,  Richard  Clark, 
George  I).  Haven,  Michael  Kenney,  .James  Kenney,  .John  ICirkpatriek, 
William  Marshall,  Edward  Murphy,  Charles  M.  Stebhins,  Tracy  T.  .Shnm- 
way,  David  IJ.  West,  Charles  H.  West,  .lohn  Wagner,  John  W.  Benway. 
.John  Foley,  flliehael  Jvennedy,  l^atriek  Moriarty,  l*eter  Arm^itrong,  .las. 
Cosgrove,  George  B.  Gillingham,  Thomas  Leach,  Austin  J.Lyman  (2d 
lieut.),  George  McCoomhs,  Charles  Deland. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 
W.  T.  Abbott  (corp.),  Charles  Bishop,  William  H.  Cook,  T.  A.  Cliurcli  (corp.), 
Henry  Doebrek,  George  T.  Enderton,  Edwin  C.  Hanks,  George  L.  Mon- 
tague, Lucieu  Moody,  William  W.  Meservey,  Neville  Preston,  Edmund 
R.  Pearson,  Nathan  C.  Snow,  Davis  L.  Wetmore,  Heber  Black,  John 
Lashaway. 

FORTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT. 
Henry  A.  Clark,  Nathaniel  H.  Ingrahani,  William  F.  Ingraham,  Josiah  Moody, 
Charles  S.  Moody,  Thomas  Wliite. 

FORTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT. 

Joseph  Miller,  Robert  Dillon,  James  W.  McFarlane. 

FIFTY-SECOND  REGIMENT. 

John  P.  Beckwith,  Charles  E.  Benway,  Henry  Blackmer,  Edwin  W.  Ben- 
nett, Henry  E.  Bates  (corp.),  Charles  H.  Church,  William  E,  Congdon, 
Eugene  M.  Clapp,  Lowell  M.  Chandler,  Gotlieb  Feustel,  Philip  Gunder- 
man,  Christopher  Gunderman,  George  W.  Gordon,  Peter  Gilligan,  War- 
ren A.  Graves,  Henry  A.  Gn  ivcs,  Luther  A.  Harmon,  Wilder  E.  Haskell 
(sergt.),  John  Holihaii,  Albert  D.  Judd,  Burritt  Judd,  Thomas  Kenney, 
Thomas  Kihuurry,  Henry  W.  L.amb,  George  V.  Nash,  Henry  Oakley, 
Halsey  B.  Philbi  ick  (corp.),  Conrad  Rising,  Charles  C.  Smith,  Charles  E. 
Smith,  Daniel  Sullivan,  Henry  W.  Smith,  Joseph  Suhanek,  Edward 
Suhauek,  Heury  B.  Thayer,  Seth  A.  Williams  (lieut.). 

FIFTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT. 

John  Pindee. 

FIFTY-SIXTH  KEGIJIENT. 
Lauren  Pierce,  Edwin  G.  Price. 

FIFTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 
James  Bonner,  Victor  I'iezette. 

REGIMENT  NOT  GIVEN. 
Albert  W.  Ingraham,  Elijah  Lyman  Moody,  Edwin  G.  Oarley  (also  4th  Art.), 
James  Mason,  Terence  L.  Fox,  Henry  E.  Ballon,  Willard  F'itch,  Lauren 
Pierce,  John  Smith. 

FIRST  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 
Dennis  Curran,  Edmund  C.  Ch.apin  (also  3d  Batt.  and  Ist  Cav.),  John  S.  Moul- 
ton,  John  Moriarty, 

SECOND  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

James  Boyle. 

  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

Thomas  Darey,  George  Cole. 

FOURTH  ARTILLERY. 

Edwin  G.  Carley. 

FIRST  CAVALRY. 
Henry  M.  Goddard,  James  Kinnio,  Henry  W,  Smith  (lieut),  George  Baker, 
Louis  Lafontainc,  John  Williams. 

THIRD  CAVALRY. 

George  Brown. 

FOURTH  CAVALRY. 
James  R.  Crittenden,  Tertius  Cooloy,  George  A.  Hinkfl,  Andrew  McElwain, 
Charles  Alphonse,  Charles  Clark,  Jonas  Marvin. 

TWELFTH  CAVALRY. 
John  C.  Fremont,  William  II.  Luuihert,  Frank  Wliito. 


M  I,S(;KI,I,ANK0UH. 
NINTH  CONNI0(;Ti(!IIT  INFANTRY. 

James  lOilwardH. 

lOLIOVENTII   CONNIO<;TI(;IJT  INFANTRY. 
II. ■m  y  l!iH.  hoir,  llcrnlianlt  llerler,  William  lloldliiss. 

SIOVENTII  MAINIO  INFANTRY. 
Emery  1>.  Ingraham  (master  of  band),  William  Smith  (band). 

IOI(ilITY-SE(!OND  PENNSYLVANIA  INFANTRY. 
John  I..  MatllieWB. 

NINTH  NEW  YORK  BATTIORY. 

Albert  E.  Porter. 

NEW  YORK  ARTILLERY. 

Herman  I'oppe. 

U.  S.  ARTILLERY. 

George  C.  Duvell. 

U.  S.  REGULAR  ARMY. 
John  Aslilnirn,  John  Cara,  David  Degrand,  Hugh  Murphy,  John  Riley,  Henry 
Rooney,  Thomas  Riley,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Schofield. 

NECROLOGY. 

John  Prentiss  Beckwith,  died  on  steamer  "  Illinois,"  in  New  York  harbor,  Dec. 
2,  1802. 

Henry  E.  Bates,  died  in  marine  hospital,  New  Orleans,  Aug.  lU,  18(i:i. 

Warren  A.  Graves,  died  on  board  boat,  July  27,  1803. 

William  F.  Ingraham,  died  in  hospital  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Jan.  24,  1803. 

Josiah  Moody,  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Jan.  14,  1803, 

Jerry  Malioney,  killed  in  battle  at  Port  Hudson. 

George  Varnum  Nash,  died  at  New  Orleans,  April  25,  1803. 

Henry  Oakley,  died  at  Mound  City,  111.,  Aug.  6,  18G3. 

Neville  Preston,  wounded  at  Spoltsylvania  Court-IIouse  ;  died  at  Sickles'  hos- 
pital. May  30,  1804. 
Charles  C.  Smith,  died  at  home,  from  hardships  of  army  life,  Sept.  4, 1SG3. 
Conrad  Rising,  died  ;  jjlace  ntit  stated. 
R.  C.  Thorp,  died;  place  not  stated. 
Edwin  G.  Cavley,  died  ;  place  not  stated. 

Joseph  Miller,  taken  prisoner;  died  at  Andersonville,  G,a.,  about  Sept.  1, 1SC4. 
WOUNDED. 

Michael  Brew,  at  Fair  0,aks,  in  head  and  arm. 
T.  A.  Church,  at  Petersburg,  in  head. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


JOSEPH  CAREW 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1807.  His  father  was 
Joseph  Carew  of  West  Springfield  (head  of  Main  Street),  born 
in  1773,  where  he  owned  and  carried  on  a  large  farm  and  tan- 
nery. Mr.  Oarew's  mother  was  Laura,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Laura  Bugbee.  She  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  July 
19,  1786.  Joseph  was  one  of  six  children, — Frances  M.,  Lu- 
cius M.,  Joseph,  Caroline,  Laura,  and  Hannah  S.  He  received 
an  academic  education  at  the  Springfield  and,Monson  Acad- 
emies, being  two  years  at  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  entered  the  dry-goods 
house  of  Howard  &  Lathrop,  then  the  leading  dealers  in 
Springfield. 

Howard  &  Lathrop  during  that  year  built  a  small  mill 
at  South  Hadley  Palls,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing book-,  news-,  and  writing-paper.  They  also  had  a 
general  store  connected  with  this  mill,  and,  early  in  1825, 
Mr.  Carew  was  transferred  to  this  store,  where  he  remained 
until  1830.  Dui-ing  that  year  he  was  sent  on  a  collecting 
tour  South,  and  was  some  six  months  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  lie  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  "  Duff 
Green,'-'  publisher  of  T/ie  Otohe,  by  whom  ho  was  introduced 
to  many  of  the  notables  of  the  dtiy  in  W'ashington.  The 
Olohe  was  j)r)nted  on  ])apor  made  by  his  cniployors.  Upon 
his  return  to  Soutii  Hadley  Falls  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
I   he  took  entire  charge  of  Howard  &  Lathrop's  mill,  and  con- 


MAETIN  WATT  BURNETT, 


one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  was 
born  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1814,  and  is  de- 
scended, in  the  fourth  generation,  from  David  Burnett, 
who  removed  from  England  to  America  about  the  year 
1700,  and  settled  at  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Stephen,  his  son,  was  a  farmer. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Stephen,  about  the  year  1760,  changed 
his  place  of  residence  to  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  settling  in 
Pitch  warn,  now  a  part  of  Granby,  He  had  a  family  of 
seven  children,  viz. :  Mehitabel,  who  married  Samuel  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Granby ;  Bela,  who  resided  in  Granby,  also  ;  Enoch, 
whose  residence  was  in  Belchertown ;  and  Arza,  Stephen, 


Jonathan,  and  Ruth  (who  married  Nathaniel  Ingraham), 
all  residents  of  South  Hadley. 

Jonathan  (2d),  son  of  Jonathan,  married  Salome  Wait, 
daughter  of  Martin  Wait,  Nov.  26,  1805.  They  had  a 
family  of  nine  children, — David,  born  Sept.  14,  1807, 
died  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  26,  1875  ;  Sarah,  born 
Dec.  17,  1809,  married  Erastus  Taylor;  Jonathan,  born 
March  3,  1812,  died  April  15,  1816;  Martin  Wait  (the 
immediate  subject  of  this  notice),  born  Sept.  10,  1814 ; 
Anna,  born  Feb.  10,  1817,  married  Albert  Walker,  died  at 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Jonathan,  born  March  20,  1819  ;  Jane,  born 
March  22,  1821,  married  Emerson  Gaylord,  of  Chicopee; 


Theodore,  born  June  10, 1823  (deceased)  ;  and  Clara,  born 
April  15,  1828,  wife  of  C.  H.  Goodman,  of  Springfield. 

Martin  W.  was  married,  Sept.  16,  1841,  to  Lavinia, 
daughter  of  Eldad  Smith,  and  granddaughter  of  Ephraim 
Smith  and  Samuel  Alvord. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  had  a  family  of  six  children, — Sarah 
Lavinia.  bom  Sept.  3,  1844,  died  Sept.  23d,  of  same  year; 
Charles  Martin,  born  April  21,  1846,  married  Alice  Gil- 
more,  of  Springfield,  and  has  one  son,  Charles  Martin,  born 
June  24,  1873;  Eldad  Smith,  born  May  20,  1848,  died 
Aug.  4,  1849 ;  Austin  Walde,  born  March  24,  1852  ; 
Adelia  Smith,  bom  June  20. 1855,  married  Joseph  Edward 
Miller,  and  ha.H  one  son,  Henry  Burnett,  born  Jan.  7,  1879  ; 


and  Annie  Jane,  born  March  11,  1862.  Mr.  Burnett,  in 
early  life,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  but  engaged  in  the 
sash,  door,  and  blind  business,  for  J.  N.  Hastings,  in  1835. 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Howard  & 
Gaylord,  and  is  interested  to  some  extent  in  several  of  the 
manufactories  of  Holyoke  and  South  Hadley  Falls.  He 
has  been  largely  connected  with  town  aflfairs,  having  been 
an  officer  the  most  of  the  time  for  sixteen  years.  He  is 
also  much  interested  in  parish  matters,  and  has  been  an 
officer  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association  since  its  or- 
ganization, in  1868.  He  represented  the  Fourth  Hampshire 
District  in  the  Legislature  of  1878.  His  record  has  been 
that  of  an  upright  and  useful  citizen. 


CAPTAIN  BROUGTITON  ALVORD. 


Aloxandcr  Alvord  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
En<!;l;in(l,  prohuhly  sibout  1G20.  He  was  an  early 
resident  of  WiiKlsor,  (loini.,  and  moved  to  Nortli- 
ampton,  Mass.,  ahont  the  year  16G1,  wlicre  lie  died, 
()(!(.  'A,  U!83  ;  he  married  Mary  Year,  at  Windsor, 
Coini.,  Oct.  29,  1646. 

Thomas  Alvord,  son  of  Alexander,  was  horn  in 
Windsor,  Conn.;  married  Joanna  Taylor,  at  North- 
ami)ton,  Mass.,  March  22,  1681. 

John  Alvord,  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  in  North- 
ampton, Oct.  19,  1685;  died  at  South  Hadley, 
Aug.  10,  1733.  He  resided  at  Northampton  and 
South  Hadley;  married  Dorcas  Lyman,  March  12, 
1733. 

Gad  Alvord,  son  of  John  and  Dorcas,  was  born 
in  1729;  died  in  Wilmington,  Vt. ;  married  Lydia 
Smith,  Nov.  17,  1750. 

Samuel  Alvord,  son  of  Gad  and  Lydia,  was  born 


River,  in  1826;  afterward  was  captain  of  a  boat; 
after  that  became  agent  and  part  owner  in  the  trans- 
portation company,  with  his  headquarters  at  Hart- 
ford during  the  season,  passing  the  winters  at  home, 
in  South  Hadley.  In  1846  the  company  sold 
their  business  to  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad. 
Mr.  Alvord  is  the  only  one  of  the  company  living 
at  the  ])resent  time.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Parsons'  Paper  Company,  organized  in  1853; 
one  of  the  directors  from  its  organization,  and  a 
stockholder  in  the  Holyoke  Paper  Company  since 
1864.  He  has  been  the  president  of  the  Valley 
Paper  Company  since  its  organization,  in  1866.  He 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
Springfield ;  the  Agawam  National  Bank ;  the  First 


j  in  South  Hadley,  Nov.  27,  1751 ;  died  in  South 
Hadley,  July  9,  1814,  aged  sixty-three;  married 
Miriam  White. 

Calvin  Alvord,  son  of  Samuel  and  Miriam,  was 
born  Aug.  3,  1779;  married  Mary  Brewster,  daugh- 
ter of  Jesse  Brewster;  died  Nov.  18,  1857. 

liroughton  Alvord,  son  of  Calvin  and  Mary,  and 
whose  portrait  appears  upon  this  page,  was  born 
Jan.  14,  1802,  and  had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters, 
— Calvin,  Jesse,  Ruby,  and  Mary  Ann,  all  being 
dead  except  Mary  Ann,  who  lives  with  him,  neither 
of  the  two  sisters  having  married. 

Gad,  Samuel,  Calvin,  and  Broughton  were  all  born 
on  the  old  home  farm  of  John  Alvord,  in  South 
Hadley. 

Mr.  Alvord  received  his  early  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  South  Hadley,  and  commenced 
his  business  life  as  a  boatman  on  the  Connecticut 


National  Bank  of  Chicopee ;  one  of  the  directors  in 
the  Hadley  Falls  National  Bank,  and  also  in  various 
other  corporations.  Capt.  Alvord  is  a  thorough 
Democrat,  voting  first  for  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  time 
of  his  election. 

He  has  served  the  town  as  one  of  the  selectmen 
for  fifteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
civil  war  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  uphold  the 
government  by  his  position  and  means.  He  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  men  of  all  parties  for  his  strict 
integrity  and  sound  judgment ;  and  all  have  united 
to  induce  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  but 
to  no  purpose,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  the  use  of 
his  name,  preferring  the  quiet  of  home  to  the  excite- 
ment of  political  life. 


Plioto.  by  T.  R.  Lewis. 


rhoto.  bv  T.  R.  Lewis. 


Deacon-  Moses  Montague,  of  South  Hadley,  is  of  a  dis- 
tinguished English  family,  which  traces  itself  back  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  ancestor  of  the  American 
branch  was  Richard  Montague,  of  Bourney,  England,  who 
emigrated  to  America  about  1645.  Settled  first  at  Wells,  in 
Maine  ;  thence  removed,  in  1646,  to  Boston  ;  thence,  in  1651,  to 
Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  and  thence,  in  1659,  to  Hadley,  where 
he  died,  Dec.  14,  1681,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  was  married  in 
England,  in  1640,  to  Abigail  Downing,  of  Norwich,  England, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  one  of  whom,  John,  was  born 
in  1655,  and  died  in  Hadley,  in  1732.  John  married,  in  1681, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Chileab  Smith,  of  Hadley,  by  whom  he 
had  nine  children,  the  fourth  of  whom,  Peter,  was  born  in 
1690,  and  married,  Dec.  15,  1715,  Mary  Hubbard.  He  settled 
in  South  Hadley,  in  May,  1719. 

In  January,  1720,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
names  on  the  list  of  those  who  took  up  their  land  in  South 
Hadley,  and  according  to  that  valuation  Peter  Montague  stood 
third  in  amount  of  property,  the  value  of  his  land  being  £151 
14«.  This  land  has  never  been  out  of  the  Montague  family. 
Peter  had  nine  children,  the  fifth  of  whom,  Moses,  was  born 
Nov.  17, 1724,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1792.  He  gained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  1748  he  married 
.Sarah  Graves,  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children, 
the  tenth  of  whom,  Elijah,  was  born  April  21,  1770,  and  died 
Feb.  22, 184-3.  In  1794  he  married  Rachel  Lyman,  of  Hadley, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  the  second  of  whom  was 
Moses,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  Sept.  8,  1797,  and 
being,  as  will  be  observed,  the  sixth  generation  of  the  family 
living  in  America.  In  October,  1820,  he  married  Harriet 
Smith,  a  woman  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  for  her 
unobtrusive  goodness  and  moral  worth,  and  most  loved  by 
those  who  knew  her  best.  She  died  Nov.  1,  1876.  Nine  years 
ago  they  celebrated  their  "golden  wedding,"  at  which  were 
present  a  great  number  of  friends  to  extend  their  congratula- 
tions, and  to  express  by  words  and  acts  their  appreciation 
and  approbation  of  their  honorable,  useful,  and  Christian 
lives. 

There  are  now  living  five  of  the  ten  children  born  to  them, 


and  thirteen  grandchildren.  One  of  the  sons,  Elliot  Mon- 
tague, has  twice  represented  his  district  in  the  General  Court, 
and  now  holds  responsible  offices  in  the  town  and  parish. 
Another,  Col.  George  L.  Montague,  received  the  commissions 
of  first  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel  in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion;  was  brevetted  col- 
onel for  "  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court-House,  Va.,"  and  was  commander  of  the  37th  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry  during  some  of  the  severest  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac." 

While  Moses  Montague  was  still  a  youth  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  curse  of  dram-drinking,  which  was  then  the  in- 
variable practice,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  stoutly  protest 
against  it  by  word  and  example.  Uninfluenced  by  persuasion, 
and  undeterred  by  threats,  he  maintained  his  aggressive  attitude 
against  the  evil,  and  for  many  years  waged  an  unequal  war- 
fare, with  few  friends  or  supporters.  But  again  was  proved 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  "one  with  God  is  a  majority," 
and  at  last  came  the  great  temperance  revival  which  crowned 
his  hopes  with  success.  He  became  a  member  of  the  church 
in  1819,  was  appointed  deacon  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  Sabbath-school  as  superintendent 
or  teacher  till  the  present  time.  Ho  has  always  been  promi- 
nent in  town  and  church  matters,  liberal  in  his  subscriptions- 
for  good  causes,  a  zealous  advocate  for  good  schools  and  good 
preaching,  and,  like  the  representative  Puritan  descendant 
that  he  is,  alwaj's  aggressive  for  the  right.  Of  positive  and 
independent  habits  of  thought,  he  could  maintain  with  good 
reasons  his  opinions  once  formed,  and  the  direct  and  indirect 
influence  he  has  exerted  upon  the  community  is  one  not  easily 
measured. 

In  person.  Deacon  Montague  is  about  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds;  and  it 
is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  rugged  stock  from  which  he 
sprung,  and  the  result  of  his  own  simple,  temperate  habits  of 
life,  that  he  has  never  been  confined  to  his  bed  from  sickness 
a  single  day  of  his  life,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  eighty -three,  he 
is  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  is  remarkable  for  his 
physical  and  mental  vigor. 
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tinned  in  this  position  until  the  spring  of  1847,  when  this 
mill  and  that  of  D.  «&  J.  Ames,  adjoining  (the  iirst  paper- 
makers  in  this  part  of  Xew  England),  were  burned.  How- 
ard &  Lathrop  sustained  such  severe  loss  as  to  cause  their 
failure,  and  terminate  their  business  at  South  Hadley  Falls. 

In  1848,  3Ir.  Carew  and  others  organized  the  Carew  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  number  of  stockholders  being  twentj'- 
five.  Since  then  they  have  been  reduced  to  seven,  Mr. 
Carew  having  a  controlling  interest.  He  was  elected  agent 
and  treasurer,  and  as  such  has  remained  since.  The  mill 
was  burned  in  1873,  but  immediately  replaced  by  a  much 
more  costly  structure  of  brick,  1.50  by  40  feet,  with  marble 
facings  and  trimmings,  three  stories  high,  with  a  two-.story 
wing  50  by  20  feet.  The  machinery  includes  five  five-liuii- 
dred  pound  engines,  one  eighty-inch  Pourdrinier  machine, 
and  two  artesian  wells  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  gallons  per  minute,  being  the  first  artesian  wells  used 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Carew  was  also  one  of  the  first 
stockholders  and  directors  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
Springfield. 

In  1864  he  built  and  presented  to  the  Church  Society  the 
Congregational  Church  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  upon  which 
he  exjjended  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  1870  he  gave 
a  scholarship  to  Amherst  College,  and  in  1873  presented  five 
thousand  dollars  for  a  lectureship  in  the  Theological  Seminarj- 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Carew's  son  Frank  was  associated  with  him  in  business 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Aug.  1,  1877. 
Frank  was  married,  Oct.  22,  1863,  to  Josephine  F.,  daughter 
of  Abram  Hawkins,  Esq..  and  left  three  children, — Marj-  F., 
born  June  12,  1866.  in  Paris,  France ;  George  and  Frank 
(twinsj,  born  in  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1870. 
These  three  grandchildren  are  all  of  Mr.  Carew's  family  left 
to  him,  their  mother  having  died  Jan.  7,  1870. 

Mr.  Carew  was  married,  Sept.  24,  1833,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ean- 
dall,  daughter  of  Josiah  Randall,  Esq.,  and  had  only  two 
children. — George  Bishop,  who  was  born  June  17,  1836,  and 
died  June  2.3d  of  same  year,  and  Frank,  born  April  1.3,  1838. 
Mrs.  Carew  died  May  7,  1874. 

Mr.  Carew  is  still  an  active  and  enterprising  business-man. 


although  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  always  ready  to  assist 
every  wortliy  enterprise. 


HIRAM  SMITH,* 
son  of  Deacon  Silas  Smith,  born  Sept.  23,  1793.  His  mother 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Eliphaz  Moody,  of  South  Hadley 
Falls,  Mass.,  born  Aug.  13,  1796,  whom  his  father  married 
June  2,  1817.  Hiram  Smith  early  turned  his  attention  to 
navigation  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  and  by  his  energy  and 
business  ability  probably  did  more  than  any  other  person  to 
open  up  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Connecticut.  This  was 
befoi'e  the  days  of  railroads,  when  the  river  was  the  great 
highway  of  commerce  in  Western  Massachusetts.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  his  influence  at  one  time,  and  so  far  reaching  his 
ideas  and  plans,  that  he  was  universally  known  on  the  river 
as  "King  Hiram."  He  was  a  valuable  and  useful  citizen, 
and  served  his  town  in  various  offices  for  many  years.  He 
represented  South  Hadley  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  set  oflT  widows'  dowers, 
and  to  administer  on  the  estates  of  deceased  friends,  as  well 
as  attend  to  other  kinds  of  public  services,  being  known  far  and 
wide  as  a  man  of  most  excellent  judgment  and  of  strict  in- 
tegrity. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in 
farming. 

HIRAM  SMITH, 
son  of  the  above,  was  born  July  24,  1824,  and  like  his  fiither 
has  taken  a  prominent  place  as  a  citizen  and  business-man  in 
the  old  town  where  so  many  of  his  ancestors  have  resided  be- 
fore him.  Jan.  19,  1848,  he  married  Harriet  S.  Coney,  niece 
of  Capt.  Broughton  Alvord,  and  has  had  a  family  of  four 
children,  viz.,  Ellis  Dwight,  born  July  10,  1849,  died  April 
22,  1851 ;  Hattie  V.  A.,  born  July  11,  1850,  died  Oct.  10,  1852  ; 
J.  Belle,  born  Nov.  22,  1858  ;  and  Fred  Merwin,  born  Sept. 
18,  1862. 

Mr.  Smith  for  several  years  past  has  been  postmaster  at 
South  Hadley  Falls,  and  is  engaged  in  general  mercantile 
business  at  the  same  place.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  town  and  church  matters,  being  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  South  Hadley  Falls. 


WARE. 


GEOGEAPHICAL. 

The  town  of  Ware  lies  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  Vjy  the  town  of 
Enfield,  in  the  same  county,  and  by  the  town  of  Hardwick, 
in  Worcester  County ;  on  the  south  by  the  town  of  Palmer, 
in  Hampden  County ;  on  the  east  by  the  towns  of  New  Brain- 
tree  and  West  Brookfield,  in  Worcester  County;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  town  of  Belchertown,  in  Hamp.shire  County.  It 
is  about  four  and  a  half  by  six  miles  in  extent,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  18,000  acres,  and  is  the  second  town  in  point  of 
population  and  manufacturing  importance  in  the  county. 

NATURAL  FEATTTEES. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and  .well  watered.  The 
Ware  Kiver  originates  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester 
County,  draining  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Wachu- 
Bctt,  and  is  supplied  partly  from  ponds,  which,  with  the  great 
extent  of  open  country  drained  hj  it,  gives  it  a  character  of 
stability  not  gained  by  mountain  streams.  It  enters  Ware 
at  the  northeast  comer,  and  goes  out  near  the  .southwest, 
keeping  near  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary.  This  stream 


affords  fine  water-power,  which  has  been  fully  utilized,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  the  town's  material  prosperity.  The  Swift 
River  forms  the  western  boundary.  Three  distinct  ranges  of 
hills  traverse  the  town  north  and  south,  between  which  exist 
intervales  of  fair  productive  character,  and  each  of  which  is 
watered  by  a  brook  of  some  consequence.  Commencing  at  the 
east,  these  are  named  respectively  Muddy,  Flat,  and  Beaver 
Brooks,  all  affluents  of  the  Ware  River.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  town  is  Coy's  Hill,  on  the  eastern  border,  which 
attains  an  altitude  of  500  feet  above  the  river. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality,  save 
in  the  valleys,  where  it  is  capable  of  successful  cultivation. 
Its  appearance  has  frequently  excited  the  comments  of  strangers 
and  others,  which  the  residents  now  repeat  with  some  relish, 
since,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  they  have  outstripped 
their  neighbors  in  cultivated  crops.  Dr.  Dwight  passed 
through  a  corner  of  the  town  in  1810,  and  in  his  "Travels" 
makes  the  following  remark : 

"  Ware  borders  on  Belchertown,  southea.stward.  Its  soil  is  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.   A  traveler  formerly  passing  through  this  town  observed  that 

*  Deceased. 
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Ihi  Mlnll;;lil  Ihi.  IujmI  wiih  liki'  HClir-l'lKlll<»>IIHIJ('Hhl,  tnr  IIk'  irlnl'.^  Ilr,  liail  i,{  il.  Ihi> 
|l....lVf  II.'  w.illl.l  1.0." 

Siiinr  iiii;i'niiius  rli y iiisl liii.s  alsn  |irip(lurcil  llii'  I'ollinviii;;' 
slmixa  in  rci^ard  hi  llir  Inwn  : 

"  DiiiiKi  Nidiiiii  iinc'i^  wIk'Ii  iiiaUiii;;  land, 
llaii  niiuHu  Ifl't  (if  Htdiiu  imd  Hand. 
HIki  vidWud  ii  wi'll,  and  tlircw  it  down 
llohvocin  Co.y'h  Ilill  and  Itidclii^rlown, 
And  HayH,  'Yiiu  ]iallry  Ntnff,  lie  tliiini, 
And  niaUi^  a  Idwn  and  call  il  Wai'o  I'  " 

ItA  I  I.KOADS. 

Tlie  Wiiro  I'ivcr  lluilroad,  now  utidor  Icuso  to  the.  ]}o.itoii 
iincl  Albiiny  Knilroad  for  the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  travcrse.s  the  town  diagonally,  foHowing  the  eoiir.^e 
of  Ware  Kivcr.  The  eompany  was  incorporated  May  24, 
1851,  and  the  section  was  built  from  Palmer  to  Gilbertville 
(Hardwick)  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  and  at  an  expense 
to  the  town  of  Ware  of  $50,000.  The  original  company  be- 
coming embarrassed,  a  new  corporation  was  formed  in  June, 
1873,  retaining  the  name.  The  road  is  fifty-two  miles  long, 
and  has  a  station  at  Ware  village. 

NEWSPAPEES. 

The  Village  Gazette  was  the  first  newspaper  started  in  Ware. 
The  first  number  was  issued  July  7,  1847,  by  Henienway  & 
Fisk,  and  was  neutral  in  politics.  On  March  15,  1848,  Mr. 
Pisk  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Hemenway,  but  continued 
its  editor  until  Jan.  1,  1849.  During  the  same  month  Mr. 
Hemenway  sold  out  the  establishment  to  Mandell  &  Hatha- 
way, who  continued  it,  with  an  alteration  of  its  title  to  The 
Ware  Gazette,  until  the  summer  of  1850,  when  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  purchased  by  J.  F.  Downing.  Mr.  Downing 
founded  upon  this  list  the  Wai-e  American,  and  by  the  aid  of 
an  association  of  gentlemen  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  paper, 
and  to  continue  its  issue  until  the  following  autumn,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  list  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
jmhlican. 

The  Ware  Offering,  a  monthly  publication,  designed  for 
factory  operatives,  was  started  in  January,  1848,  by  S.  F. 
Pepper,  but  only  reached  three  or  four  numbers.  The  Ware 
Weekly  Courier  was  commenced  Jan.  1,  1848,  by  C.  H.  &  W. 
F.  Brown.  The  paper  was  a  sort  of  reprint  of  the  Worcester 
^gis,  having  a  Ware  heading  and  special  local  items.  But 
three  numbers  were  published.  Two  newspapers  are  now  dis- 
tributed in  the  town,  made  up  on  the  same  plan  as  the  ^-Egis, 
and  are  entitled  the  Ware  Standard  and  Ware  Gazette.  The 
former  is  issued  by  the  Palmer  Journal,  of  which  it  is  a  par- 
tial reprint,  and  is  under  the  local  management  of  Marvin  L. 
Snow  ;  the  latter  is  a  similar  offshoot  from  the  Barre  Gazette, 
and  is  locally  represented  by  E.  L.  Hathaway.  Each  has  a 
Ware  heading,  and  contains  Ware  local  items. 

SETTLEMENT. 

Two  different  versions  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded 
and  attended  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  have  been  given  : 

"  The  story  in  Barber's '  Historical  Collections  of  Massacliusetts'  is,  tliat  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Ware  was  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  granted  to  the  soldiei  s  in  the  Nar- 
raf/amcU  war, — that  they  viewed  the  lands  as  of  little  value,  and  afterward  sold 
them  to  John  Bead,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  for  two  coppers  per  acre.*  The  true  history 
of  the  10,000  aero  tract  is  this.   The  first  settlements  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 


*  "  There  is  a  deed  on  record  at  Springfield,  dated  Sept.  10, 1740,  from  John 
Bead  to  Thomas  Bead,  of  '  one  full  half  right  or  share  in  a  township  lately 
granted  by  the  Great  and  General  Coui-t  of  the  Province  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers which  was  formerly  in  ye  fight  with  the  In<lian  Enemy  at  the  falls  on  Con- 
necticut Biver,  commonly  called  the  Falls  Fight,  which  township  lyeth  near  or 
adjoining  to  Deei-field,  in  ye  county  of  ITampsliire,  of  which  light  my  honored 
Father,  Thomas  Bead,  deceased,  was  then  and  there  one  of  the  Boldiera.'  The 
township  here  referred  to  is  Bernardston,  and  the  fight  the  battle  at  Turner's 
Falls,  during  Philiij's  war,  in  1C76.  It  may  have  been  confounded  with  the 
tract  in  Ware  owned  by  Mr.  Bead,  who  was  a  lawyei'  of  some  eminence  in  Boston, 
and  owiii'd  iitlier  large  tracts  of  land.  Another  deed  is  on  record  at  Springfield, 
ciC  •S.',,tm>  iii  icH,  on  the  soutlierly  sidi'  of  Dccificid,  iiiiide  liy  agciils  of  the  (own 
of  lloytoii  to  him.    Templeton  and  Wcslniinsler  were  Narragansett  towns." 


sacliiiHiitls  wore  made  ot  Wiiringlleld,  in  lii:i(;,  which  In  process  of  time  oinbra<;od 
SulUcdd,  Knlleld,  and  Somers  within  its  lioiiiidH.  Those  towns,  as  well  as  Wood- 
Khjrk,  were  settled  IVoin  I^IasHachnHeHs,  and  were  under  hej- JnriKdietion.  The 
charter  of  Conneclieiit,  grantt^l  by  Itobeil,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  oi' 
King  (;iiarles,  in  IK',1,  convey(!d  'all  that  jiart  of  New  Kiiglaiid,  Iji  Anii'iicii, 
which  lies  luid  exlends  itself  from  a  river  tliere  called  (lie  Narragansett  Uivei', 
the  sgiace  of  forty  leagues  upon  a  straight  line  near  the  sea-shore  towards  the 
southwest,  west  and  by  soiitli  or  west,  iis  the  coast  lieth  towards  Virginia,  all  the 
breadth  aforesaid,  throughout  the  main  lands  (here,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to 
the  South  Sea.'  When  the  line  was  run  by  Connecticut,  it  took  in  the  t<jwn8 
above  named.  Ma«Biu;husetts  declined  giving  them  up.  A  long  controversy  en- 
su(!d,  which  lasted  sixty-six  years.  In  1713  an  agreement  was  nnule  Ijctween  the 
colonies  that  tlie  line  should  be  run  according  to  the  tdnirter,  MasHax;husetts 
should  retain  jui'isdiction  over  tin;  txiwns  settled  by  her,  and  should  grant  as  an 
eqiiivident  as  many  acres  of  unimproved  land  to  (!onneeticut. 

"  On  running  the  line,  it  was  found  at  Connecticut  lliver  to  run  ninety  rods 
north  of  the  northojist  bounds  of  Suffield,  and  that  Mjissiichnsetts  had  encr.iached 
upon  Connecticut  107,7U3  acres.  She  made  a  grant  of  that  ipuintity  of  land  to 
Connecticut,  which  was  accepted  as  an  equivalent.  This  tract  included  Belcher- 
town,  I'olham,  part  of  Enfield,  and  the  10,000  acres  in  Ware.  The  whole  was 
sold  soon  after,  in  1710,  in  sixteen  shares,  for  the  sum  of  £C»:i,  New  England 
currency,  which  Wiis  a  little  more  than  a  farthing  i)er  acre.  The  money  went 
into  the  funds  of  Yale  College. 

"  The  towns  of  Suffield,  Enfield,  Somers,  and  Woodstock  continued  in  Massor 
chuse'tts  till  1747,  when  they  were  taken  into  Connecticut. 

"Among  the  purchasers  of  the  equivalent  lands  were  Gov.  Belcher  and  John 
Bead,  E.sq.,  of  Boston,  Nathan  Gould,  Esq.,  the  deputy-governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  Peter  Burr,  Esq.,  one  of  the  assistant  judges. 

"  The  records  of  Springfield  contain  a  deed  of  mortgage  from  John  Bead,  Dec. 
12, 1722, '  Of  all  that  my  Ten  Thousand  acres  of  land,  being  near  Brookfield,  in 
the  Province  of  the  Slassachusetts  Bay,  being  that  two-sixteenth  parts  of  the 
lands  commonly  called  the  Equivalent  Lands,  which  in  the  late  division  of  the 
Eipiivalent  Lands  fell  to  the  Hon.  Nathan  Gould  and  Peter  Burr,  Esq.,  and  to 
tlie  said  John  Bead.'  It  was  known  afterward  as  'the  Manor  of  Peace,'  as 
being  a  peace-offering  to  Connecticut. 

"  The  southeast  corner  of  the  Bead  tract  was  near  where  the  barn  of  George 
Gould  now  stands ;  thence  the  line  run  due  north  to  Hardwick  line,  passing  west 
of  Muddy  Brook,  and  near  George  Osborn's  Land ;  thence  west  to  Swift  Biver,  and 
soutli  by  the  river  to  Palmer,  or  the '  Elbows,'  as  it  was  then  called,  from  the  angles 
made  by  the  branches  of  the  Chicopee  Elver.  The  south  line  was  a  contiinia- 
tion  of  the  south  line  of  Belchertown,  bearing  E.  by  N.  This  tract  covered  all 
the  western  portion  of  the  town.  The  tract  west  of  Swift  Biver  was  called  Cold 
Spring,  and  went  into  the  hands  of  Gov.  Belcher,  and,  when  incorporated,  was 
called  Belchertown. 

"  The  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  included  in  a  purchase  made  of  the  In- 
dian proprietors  Dec.  27, 1686.  '  John  Magus,  Lawrence  Nassowanno,  attorneys 
to  Auogomok,  Sachem  of  the  tract  of  land  called  Wombemesisecook,  James  and 
Simon,  sons  and  heirs  of  Black  James,  Sachem  of  the  Nipmug  country,  for  divers 
good  causes  and  considerations,  especially  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  current  money  of  New  England,'  conveyed  to  Joshua  Lamb, 
Nathaniel  Paige,  Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Ganibin,  Benjamin  Tucker,  John 
Curtis,  Bichard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Buggies,  of  Boxbury,  Mass.,  'a  certain  tract 
or  parcel  of  land,  containing  by  estimation  twelve  miles  long,  north  and  south, 
and  eight  miles  wide,  east  and  west,  situate,  lying,  and  being  near  Quabaug,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Wombemesisecook,  being  butted  and  bounded  south- 
erly upon  the  land  that  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  lately  purchased  of  the  Indians,  East- 
erly the  southernmost  corner  upon  a  pond  called  Sasagookapaugh,  and  so  by  a 
brook  that  runneth  into  said  Pond,  and  so  up  Northerly  unto  a  place  called 
Ueques,  and  so  still  northerly  until  it  meets  with  a  Elver  called  Nenameseck, 
and  Westerly  by  the  Biver  until  it  comes  against  Quaboge  bounds,  and  joins  unto 
their  bounds,  or  however  otherwise  butted  and  bounded.' 

"  It  would  be  difficult  now  to  trace  these  lines,  except  the  one  formed  by  Ware 
Elver,  which  it  appeal's  was  called  b.v  the  Indians  '  Nenameseck.'  It  appeal's 
from  the  proprietors'  records,  where  the  deed  is  recorded,  that  they  claimed  the 
land  from  Eutland,  now  Barre,  on  the  north,  to  the  Quabaug  Biver,  in  Warren, 
covering  Hardwick,  parts  of  Ware,  Palmer,  and  Brookfield,  and  that  part  of 
Warren  north  of  the  river.  South  of  the  Quabaug  belonged  to  Brinifield. 
The  same  proprietora  bought  about  the  same  time,  of  the  Indians,  the  tract  now 
forming  the  towns  of  Leicester  and  Spencer. 

"  The  first  attempts  made  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  lands  was  in  1727  at  which 
time  only  two  of  the  original  proprietors  wei'o  living,  when  they  petitioned  the 
Legislature  to  confirm  the  territory  to  them,  which  was  refused.  In  1728  a 
committee,  one  of  whom  was  the  Bev.  Timothy  Buggies,  of  Eocliester,  son  of 
one  of  the  purchasers,  and  father  of  the  afterward  famous  Brigadier  Buggies, 
"was  chosen  to  lay  out  a  town  six  miles  square  within  their  claim;  but  it  was  not 
until  17152  that  the  Legislature  confirmed  to  Joshua  Lamb  and  others  the  tract 
of  six  miles  square,  then  called  Lambstowu,  and  which  was  afterward  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Hardwick." 

The  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  all  east  of  the  Kead 
manor,  as  far  north  as  Brookfield  line  extends,  was  included 
in  what  was  then  called  the  "Elbows,"  for  the  facts  relating 
to  the  grant  and  early  settlement  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  history  of  the  town  of  Palmer,  in  this  volume. 

The  most  ancient  document  relating  to  the  history  of  Ware 
is  the  following  petition,  dated  in  l(i7;!,  thirteen  years  before 
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the  Indian  deed  to  the  proprietors  of  Hardwick,  -n-hiob  is  copied 
from  the  original  in  the  archives  of  the  commonwealth;  and 
■with  the  grant,  and  the  deed  following  it,  the  title  of  the  terri- 
tory of  "Ware  village  can  be  easily  traced  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors: 

"To  the  Honoured  Governour,  Deputie  Governour,  Magistrates,  anil  Deputies 
now  assembled  and  holding  Geuerall  Court  in  Boston. 

"The  humble  petition  of  Richard  Hollinworth,  of  Sab-ni,  most  humbly 
sheweth : 

*'  That  your  humble  petitioner's  {Father  came  into  this  country  about  forty 
yeares  since,  and  brought  a  great  ffamily  with  him,  and  a  good  estate.  And 
being  the  first  builder  of  vessells,  being  a  ship-carpenter,  wai  a  great  benetit  to 
this  countrey,  and  as  great  or  greater  than  any  one  in  the  infancie  of  the  coun- 
trie  of  a  private  man,  as  it  is  fully  kuowne,  yett  gained  not  himselfe  an  estate, 
but  spent  his  own  that  he  brought;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  service  and  the 
largeness  of  his  family,  being  twelve  in  number,  he  never  had  more  granted 
him  t'y  the  countrie  but  fortie-one  acres  of  upland,  and  not  one  acre  of  meadow, 
and  the  land  lying  soe  remote  from  the  towne  of  Siilem  it  proved  little  worth  to 
him  or  his,  and  none  of  his  children  have  never  had  anything,  but  have  lived  by 
their  labour  with  God's  blessing;  and  your  petitioner  hath  used  maretan  em- 
ployment, and  through  many  dangers  ami  with  much  difficultie  gotten  a  lively- 
hood  for  himselfe  and  his  family,  and,  l>eing  brought  very  low  by  his  loss  by  the 
Dutch  takeing  all  from  him,  is  constniined  to  apply  himself  unto  yourselves 
whom  God  hath  sett  as  ffathers  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"  And  doth  most  humbly  lieseech  you  seriously  to  consider  the  premises,  and 
if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  likeing  and  chaiitie  to  grant  unto  him  a  compe- 
tent parcell  of  land  that  he  may  sitt  downe  upon  with  his  family,  viz.,  his  wife 
ani  six  chil  Iren,  for  he  would  leave  the  seas  had  he  competencie  of  land 
whereby,  with  his  own  industrj*  ani  God's  blessing,  he  might  mainetaine  his 
family.  And  he  shall  take  it  as  a  great  favour.  And,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
ever  pray,  ic." 

"In  answer  to  this  petition,  the  Deputys  judge  meet  to  graunt  the  petitioner 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  where  he  can  find  it  free  from  any  former  graunt,  ye 
Honorable  Slagistrates  consenting  hereto. 

"  8,  11,  1673. 

"WlLLI-VM  ToKKET,  Cliairman. 

"  Consented  to  Ijy  the  Mag  strates. 

"ECWARD  Ra WSON,  Sec'ry." 
"  Hollingsworth  never  located  the  land  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  him . 
His  heirs  afterward  sold  tlie  grant  to  Samuel  Prince,  of  Rochester.  June  14, 
1715,  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the  council,  'a  plot  of  500  acres  was  presented 
by  Samuel  Prince,  ly  ing  on  Ware  River,  surveyed  by  AVilliam  Ward,  being  a 
grant  of  that  quantity  to  Richard  Hollingsworth  in  1073.'  '  It  was  ordered,  that 
the  plat  be  confirmed  as  IloUingsworth's  grant,  if  that  grant  has  not  been  laid 
out  before.' 

"  The  plat  and  the  order  indorsed  on  the  hack  of  it  cannot  be  found.  A'ery 
few  pape.-s  of  that  kind  between  1710  and  1730  are  among  the  archives  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  it  is  supposed  they  were  destroyed  when  the  State-House 
was  burned  in  1741. 

"Tiadition  has  always  connected  with  this  grant  an  obligation  to  maintain 
mills  at  the  falls,  but  the  records  disclose  no  such  condition.  The  following  deed, 
copied  thjm  the  Springfield  Records,  will  throw  light  on  the  earliest  conveyances: 

" '  To  all  People  unto  whom  this  Present  Deed  of  sale  shall  come,  Jonas  Clarke, 
of  Boston,  within  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  Xew  England,  Mazier,  Sendeth 
Greeting. 

"  *  Know  Ye,  that  I,  the  said  Jonas  Clarke,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  Four  hundred  pounds  to  me  in  hand  at  and  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery 
hereof  well  and  truly  Paid  b^'  Jabez  Olmsted,  of  Brookfield  in  the  County  of 
Hampfiliire,*  in  Xew  England  aforesaid,  Husbandman,  the  Rec't  whereof  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge,  have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  conveyed,  and  con- 
finned,  and  by  these  Presents  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  and  confirm 
nuU>  the  said  Jabez  Olmsted,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  my  certain 
tract  or  i<arcel  of  laud  situate,  lying,  and  being  within  the  Province  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetta  bay,  in  the  R  ad  from  Brookfield  to  Hadley,  Containing  by  estimation 
five  hundre<l  acres,  more  or  less,  as  the  same  is  delineated  and  decyphered  in  a 
Plan  thereof  on  file  among  the  Records  of  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  of  tliis 
Province,  which  said  lau'l,  upon  Wednesilay,  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  was  al- 
lowed and  confirmed  as  the  Five  hundre*!  acres  of  land  granted  unto  Richard 
Hollingsworth,  Anno  1C73,  by  the  said  General  Ojurt,  and  is  the  same  land 
which  the  said  Hollingsworth's  heirs  sold  lately  unto  .Samuel  Pi i nee,  late  of 
B/j<;hester,  Teaman,  who  euW  the  same  to  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Bust  jn,  aforesaid, 
ilerchant,  of  whorn  I  jmrchased  the  same  land,  togetlier  with  all  and  singular 
the  tre«a,  woods,  underwoo<ls,  jirofits,  privileges,  and  appuitenances,  ttj  the  said 
granted  land  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  Reversion  and  re- 
mainder? thereof.'  [Here  foU/yic  the  vntol  cotenanUt  of  uarrantt/.']  *  To  Have 
and  to  Hold  the  said  given  and  granted  land  and  premises  with  the  appurten- 
ances, unt/j  the  said  Jaljez  Olmsted,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  his  and  their 
only  proper  use,  Ijenefit  and  Mi'juf  from  henceforth  and  forever. 

" '  In  witness  wherefjf,  I,  the  said  Jonas  Clarke,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  the  second  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  tliousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George 
the  Second,  King  over  Great  Britain,  &c. 

"  'Sigiual.  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  ) 

Mo««Bice.   Benjamin  Rolfe.  /      Jonab  Clarke  and  seal. 


*  Wor'xiiter  County  was  not  established  till  1731. 
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Received  the  day  and  year  above  written,  off  the  v  ithin-named  Jabez  Olm- 
sted, the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  being  the  consideration-money  within 
expressed. 

"  'Jonas  Clarke. 

"  '  Suffolk,  ra.  Boston,  April  2,  1729.  The  above-named  Jonas  Clarke  person- 
ally appealing,  acknowledged  the  above-written  instninient  to  be  his  act  and 
Deed. 

'"Before  me,  Samuel  Sewall,  Jnsl.  Peace. 

"  '  Received  April  24,1732,  and  recorded  from  tlie  Oiiginal.' 

"  The  sotitheast  corner  of  this  tract  was  near  the  nortli  line  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Cuniming-s'  farm,  on  the  side-hill,  above  J.  H.  Cummings'.  Thence  tlie  line 
ran  north,  taking  in  the  lower  falls,  and  extending  to  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Mi's.  Winer.  Thence  it  ran  west  to  the  Read  manor,  and  south,  on  its  east  line, 
to  the  southwest  corner  on  the  plain  west  of  Muddy  Brook,  between  land  of 
Joliii  Gould,  and  the  farm  formeily  owned  by  Deacon  Enos  Davis,  covering 
nearly  the  whole  territory  of  what  is  now  this  village.f 

"Upon  tliis  tract  tlie  first  settlements  in  the  town  were  made.  Capt.  Jabez 
Olmstead  came  from  Brookfield  probably  in  1720,  and  built  mills  upon  the  falls. 
He  erected  a  house  east  of  the  Bank.  The  well  now  used  for  the  hotel  ne.\t  the 
Bank  was  dug  for  his  house,  which  afterward  was  a  tavern.  It  was  a  large 
two-story  house,  called  '  the  Great  House,'  and  was  standing  when  the  first  move- 
ments were  made  to  erect  factories  here  in  1813.  Alplieus  Demond  occupied  it 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  it  stood  till  1S21. 

"Jacob  Cummings  came  very  soon  after,  from  Killingly,  (Jonn.,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  inflneiitial  men  in  the  establishment  of  a  Church  and  Societj'.  He 
located  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jonah  Beanian,aiid  owned  that  and  the  one 
owned  by  his  great-great-grandson,  Joseph  A.  Cunimiiigs.  This  tract  was  first 
laid  out  to  Stewart  Southgate,  clerk  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Elbows. 

"  Wliat  is  now  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  was  first  settled  by  Isaac  Ma- 
goon.  He  and  his  son  Isaac,  Jr.,  owned  the  farms  now  owned  by  George  Gould, 
George  C.  Boyle,  and  Josepliiis  Lanibei  ton, — about  700  acres.  These  lands  then 
belonged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Elbows,  now  Palmer.  Their  grant  covered  all 
the  lands  not  included  in  the  10,000  acres  and  the  5U0  acres,  except  1143  acres 
in  the  noi  tlieast  corner  of  the  town,  and  some  small  portions  since  added  to  this 
town  from  Brookfield. 

"  The  first  settlers  on  this  tract  were  what  would  be  called  iu  these  days  sijuat- 
ters.  Judah  Marsh  came  from  Hatfield  or  Hadley  alxnit  1730,  and  settled  near 
Marsh's  mills.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Jabez  Olmstead,  and  his  de- 
scendants now  occupy  some  portions  of  the  land  granted  to  liim  and  his  brothers. 
The  petition  and  grant  may  interest  the  descendants.  Tliey  are  copied  from  the 
originals  in  the  Secretary's  oflBce  at  Boston ; 

" '  To  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  Captain-General  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England, 
&c.,  Tlie  Honorable  His  Majesty's  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gen- 
eral Court  assembled  at  Boston,  Oct.  3,  1733. 

" '  The  Petition  of  us,  the  subscribers,  Humbly  sheweth,  That  your  Petitioners 
are  now  actually  dwelling  on  a  tract  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  this  Prov- 
ince, in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  bounded  south  partly  by  that  tract  of  land 
called  the  Elbows  and  partly  by  Brookfield  township,  East  by  Ware  River,  North 
by  land  lately  granted  to  Col.  Lamb  and  Co.,  and  west  by  that  part  of  the  Equiv- 
alent lands  belonging  to  John  Read,  of  Boston,  Esq.,  containing  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  acres,  as  per  a  plat  of  said  land  herewith  presented  more 
particularly  appears,  and  on  said  tract  of  lauds  we  have  lived,  some  of  us,  three 
years,  where  we  have  spent  the  most  of  that  little  substance  we  have ;  and  we 
assure  your  Honours  it  was  not  the  extraordinary  goodness  or  quality  of  the 
lands  that  induced  us  to  go  upon  it,  for  a  considerable  part  of  said  tract  is  Ledges 
of  Rocks  and  very  Rocke.v,  so  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  and  almost  useless  (as 
those  that  are  acquainted  with  it  can  Teslifie),  but  that  which  induced  us  to  set- 
tle on  it  was  our  necessity ;  our  principle  dependance  for  the  support  of  our- 
selves is  husbandry,  and  we  had  not  a  foot  of  land  to  imploy  ourselves  and  fami- 
lies upon,  were  exposed  to  idleness  and  pinching  want,  and  being  then  unsensible 
how  highly  the  court  resented  such  a  way  of  settling,  and  apprehending  that 
the  pi  inciple  thing  insisted  on  was  that  there  should  bo  no  trading  or  stock-job- 
bing, but  an  actual  settlement  and  improvement  in  husbandry  by  the  grantees 
themselves,  with  which  we  were  ready  to  comply. 

"  '  Wherefore,  being  thus  unhappily  intangled^n  said  Land,  with  great  sub- 
mission we  most  humbly  move  that  this  great  and  Honorable  Assembly  would 
condescend  to  exercise  their  charity  and  Pitty  towards  us  in  granting  us  (out  of 
said  land,  including  the  spots  we  have  already  begun  on)  so  much  Land  as  may 
be  a  competency  for  us  to  improve  for  a  livelyhood  for  ourselves  and  children ; 
we  have  no  tho't  of  any  other,  hut  with  submission  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
our  lives  and  substances  on  the  spot,  are  content  and  ready  to  submit  to  any  in- 
junctions or  Limitations  within  our  reach,  this  Great  and  Honorable  Court  shall 
think  meet  to  lay  upon  us,  who,  as  in  Duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray, 
his 

" '  John   X  Clemens. 

mark. 
"  'Thomas  MARSir. 
" '  William  Clemmexs. 
his 

" '  Jonathan    X  Roou. 
mark. 

"'JuDAii  Marsh. 


t  It  appears  by  the  Palmer  records  that  100  acres  adjoining  Jabez  Olmstead'a 
farm  was  granted  to  his  eldest  son. 
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" '  III  tlio  Ihiwm  of  KdpnwoiitallvoH,  Oot.  2!),  17:i:i.  Ki'inl  ami  mildicil  Unit  (lio 
jirayi'i' 111'  tlii^  I'l'lilioii  iw  pai'lli'iilaiiy  mil  luilli  in  llic  vi.lc  mi  lln'  pint  nC  llir 

lUllllH  luM'I'lo  UllllrXUll. 

"  '  Si'iil       lur  (■(inclirn'iiro, 

'"J,  QllNcv,  Hiinihr. 

'"Ill  Ci.nncil.Oi't.at,  17:i:l.  Noii-ainiiii  mi,  mnl  ciilcicM  linil  a  luininillrc  i.ii 
iilipciinlc'il  111  vimv  llio  IiukIh  anil  itipoi't. 

"'Tiiii  Iliiiiw  luiii-ciinciini'ii  in  tliis  vntc,  anil  llir  iirliliciii  wiiB  mil  nillnl  n|i 
aKiiiii  iiiilll  17:i7.' 

"  IIoi'o  fiillow  tlui  plat  of  llio  sui  voy,  with  tlui  oalliH  uilininistoniil  liy  Tiimillij' 
l)wijj;ht,  lOmj.,  of  Itclclifi'tovvii,  to  Nathaniel  Dwight,  the  mirveyor,  ami  to  Wil- 
liam (IleiiiontH  ami  Jonathan  Kiioil,  the  cliaiii-inon. 

"  '  III  the  Ilouac  of  Uoiiicseiitativcs,  Jan.  3, 17157. 

"  '  lleail  anil  onlei  eil  that  the  iietitimi  ho  reviveil,  ami  that  the  phit  he  aci-eiileil, 
ami  that  the  himls  therein  ileliiieiiteil  iiml  ilesei  iheil  lie  ami  lierel.y  are  e.iiillrineil 
to  the  said  Thomas  fliaisli,  William  (.'lements,  John  t'lenients,  Jonathan  Itooil, 
Jiiilah  Marsh,  and  Samuel  Marsh,  their  heirs  and  assigns  respeetively,  provided 
each  of  the  grantees  do  within  the  space  of  five  years  from  tliis  date  liave  six 
acres  of  tlie  granted  premises  hroiight  to  English  grass,  or  hrolsen  up  liy  plow- 
ing, and  each  of  them  have  a  good  dwelling-house  thereon  of  eighteen  feet 
square,  and  seven  feet  stud  at  the  least,  and  each  a  family  dwelling  therein  that 
they  actually  tiling  to  the  settlement  of  said  Lands  hy  themselves,  or  their  chil- 
dren as  ahove  laid  ;  jirovided,  also,  the  plat  exceeds  not  the  quantity  of  foniteeii 
hundred  and  forty-three  acres,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  former  grant, 
and  also  that  the  grantees  do,  -within  twelve  months,  pay  to  the  Province  Treas- 
ury five  pounds  each  for  the  use  of  tliis  province. 

"  '  Sent  lip  for  concurrence, 

"  '  J.  QuiNCV,  Speaker. 

"  '  In  Council,  Jan.  4,  1737.    Eead  and  concurred. 

"  '  Simon  Frost,  Depuli/  Sec'//. 

"' Consented  to.    J.  Belcheu.' 

"  It  appears  to  have  heen  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  hurn  over  the  teriitory 
of  Ware,  to  aid  them  in  securing  game.  The  practice  has  destroyed  the  forests, 
to  a  great  extent,  and  doubtless  injured  the  soil.  Brookfield  was  settled  as 
early  as  1G73,  and  the  inhabitants  used  these  lands  for  pastuiing,  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  burning  to  improve  the  feed.  Brookfield  pastures  was 
their  common  name.  So  bare  of  timber  -was  the  country  that  the  early  settlers 
of  Warren,  on  coming  to  the  top  of  Coy's  hill,  could  discern  a  stray  beast  any- 
"where  in  this  whole  valley. 

"  The  town  does  not  appear  to  have  been  settled  very  rapidly.  The  soil  was 
poor,  and  we  cannot  appreciate  the  hardships  the  early  settlers  encountered.  In 
1742,  when,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Eead,  they  petitioned  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town, 
it  seems  there  were  but  thirty-three  families  in  the  town. 

"  The  Read  Manor  was  the  first  located  in  1713. 

"  The  Hollingswoi  th  grant,  taking  in  the  tract  now  occupied  by  the  village 
and  the  water-power,  1715.  The  Elbow  tract  was  laid  out  in  1732.  And  the 
Marsh  and  Clements  grant  in  1733." 

The  petition  of  the  settlers  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town, 
above  referred  to,  was  as  follows  : 

"To  his  Excellency  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Captain  General  and  Governour  in 
Chief,  the  honorable  the  Council  and  Representatives  in  General  Court  assem- 
bled 2Bth  May,  1742.  The  petition  of  Thomas  Marsh  and  others,  to  the  iiiiiiilier 
of  thirty-three  house-holders,  about  and  between  Wear  River  and  Swift  River, 
near  Brookfield,  humbly  Slieweth  :  That  your  Petitioners  are  settled  on  a  tract  of 
laud  bounded,  beginning  at  the  Southwest  Corner  of  the  ten  thousand  acres  of 
Equivalent  land  at  Swift  River,  thence  running  due  east  to  Brookfield  Bounds, 
thence  on  Brookfield  to  Ware  River,  thence  on  Ware  River  to  Hardwick,  thence 
on  Hardwick  to  the  ten  thousand  acres  of  Equivalent  lands  aforesaid,  and  thence 
on  the  Bounds  of  the  said  ten  thousand  acres,  including  the  same  unto  the  first- 
mentioned  Boundings.  They  dwell  at  a  great  distance  from  any  place  of  public 
worship,  most  of  them  six  or  seven  miles,  and  therefore  caunot  enjoy  that  privi- 
lege in  their  present  condition,  but  as  their  Hearts  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the 
Public  Worship  of  God,  they  persuade  themselves  they  shall  be  able  cliearfuUy 
to  bear  the  Charge  that  will  attend  it.  But  as  some  of  them  belong  to  the  town 
at  the  Elbows,  .some  to  Brooj^field,  and  the  rest  of  them  live  on  faimsof  the 
Province  Grants,  they  cannot  properly  and  lawfully  Proceed  to  erect  and  main- 
tain the  Public  Worship  of  God  among  tliem  without  the  aid  of  this  Court,  and 
therefore  Pray  this  honorable  Court,  by  a  suitable  Committee  of  this  Court,  to 
inquire  into  their  state  and  circumstances,  and  make  them  a  separate  ami  distinct 
Township  or  Parish,  and  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray,  Ac. 

"John  Read,  for  the  petitioners, 
"Jabez  Olmstead.  Paui.  Thurston.  Joseph  Marks,  Sen. 

Jerm.  Oi.msteaii.  Edm'd.  Avres.  Joseph  Marks. 

Israel  Olmsteau.  Isaac  Magoon,  Jun.  Joseph  Brooks. 

Jacob  CriMMiNos,  Jun.  Wm.  Patterson.  Benj'.  Siiipee. 

Nahum  Davis.  Joseph  Simons.  John  Anderson. 

James  Cumminos.  Jod  Cobley.  Tho's.  Chapin. 

Jos.  Marsh.  Sam'l  Marsh.  Daniel  Thurston. 

Rich'd  Rogers.  Juuah  Marsh.  Isaac  Magoon. 

Jacob  Cumminos.  Eph'm.  Marsh.  John  Post. 

Sam'l  Allen.  Thomas  Mahsu.  Sam'l.  Davis. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Juno  2, 1742.  Read  and  ordered  that  Capt. 
Partridge  and  Capt.  Convei-so,  with  such  as  the  honorable  Board  Shall  joiiie,  bo 
,  a  Committee  to  view  the  State  and  Circumstances  of  tlio  Petit  ioiiers.  They 
giving  seasonable  Notice  to  the  Inhabitants  or  Proprietors  of  Brookfield  and  tlio 


ICIIiowH  (so  called),  and  the  Iiihiibltimtiiof  Wcstoni,  who  maybe  affected  thereby, 
that  they  may  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  said  (Jomniittee  if  they  seo  CaUHC. 
'I'lie  Committee  to  report  as  soon  as  may  he  what  they  judge  projier  for  tlio 
('unit  to  do  ill  answer  to  this  I'etitioii.  Sent  up  for  eoiicurreiieo.  T.  Cushing, 
S|ik'r.  Ill  (!oiiiicil  June  H,  1742.  lleail  and  Concurred,  and  Joseph  Wilder.lCsq., 
is  jniiii'il  ill  Ihe  iilTair. 

"  J.  WiLLARii,  Sect. 
"Consented  U>,  W.  BiiiitLEV. 
"Copy  examined  by  J.  Willarii,  Sect. 

"  Tlie  Coniniittee  appointed  on  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Marsh  and  otliei  H,  living 
near  Ware  River,  in  the  (Jounty  of  Ilaiiipshire,  have  attended  on  said  service, 
been  iipmi  the  Sjiot,  viewed  the  liaiids  Prayed  for  to  be  erected  into  a  township, 
iiKjiiired  into  the  Circiiiiistaiices  of  the  petitioners,  and  heard  the  objections  of 
some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Kingstown,*  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  J*elitionerB 
at  present  are  not  BulTicient  in  order  to  erect  a  Town,  with  privileges,  &(:.  But 
inasmuch  as  they  Live  at  a  weary  great  distance  from  any  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  meet  with  great  difficulty  thereliy,  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
Petitioners  living  Northward  of  a  Line  Run  due  eiustf  from  the  Southwest  Corner 
of  the  laud  Belonging  to  .John  Read,  Esq.,  to  Western  Line,  be  freed  from  all 
Taxes  to  any  other  place  or  Town  duiiug  the  Pleasure  of  the  General  Couit,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  Provide  Preaching  among  themselves,  which  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

"  Dec.  4,  1742.  "  Joseph  Wilder. 

"In  council  Read  and  ordered  that, this  Rei)ort  be  accejited,  and  also  that  the 
Lauds  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  and  the  Inhabitants  thereon,  be  erected 
into  a  Precinct,  and  that  the  said  Inhabitants  have  the  Powers  and  Privileges 
which  other  Precincts  do,  or  by  Law  ought  to  enjoy,  and  that  they  be  and  hereby 
are  obliged  to  maintain  the  Public  worship  of  God  among  them  in  the  Suppoit 
of  a  learned  orthodox  minister.    Sent  down  for  Concunence. 

"  J.  WiLLARD,  Sect. 
"  In  the  house  of  Representatives,  Dec.  7,  1742.    Read  and  Concurred. 

"  Attest,  Roland  Cotton,  Clerk,  Dom.  Rep. 

"Consented  to,  W.  Shirley. 

"  Copy  examined  per  J.  Willard,  Sect. 

"  The  following  deed  from  Mr.  Read  will  show  that  he  took  some  interest  in 
establishing  religious  institutions  here  : 

" '  To  all  People  to  whom  this  writing  shall  come,  I,  John  Read,  of  Boston,  in 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  Send  Greeting.  Know  Ye,  that  for  the  founding  and  In- 
dowmeiit  of  a  Parish  Church  on  the  Ten  Thousand  acres  of  Equivalent  lands, 
lying  on  the  East  side  of  Swift  River,  upon  the  Road  from  Brookfield  to  Hadley, 
and  now  called  the  mannor  of  Peace,  I  do  hereby  give,  grant,  convey,  and  con- 
firm unto  Jabez  Olmstead,  Gent.,  and  Isaac  Magoon,  Yeoman,  living  near  the 
said  mannor,  and  William  Blackmer,  .John  Davis,  and  Benjamin  Lull,  of  the 
said  mannor,  Yeomen,  the  Sixth  lott  of  land  from  the  North  of  the  fourth  Tier 
o/ Ms  from  the  East  in  the  mannor  of  Peace,  Extending  South  on  a  four-rod 
highway  a  hundred  rod  wide,  and  from  thence  West  and  by  South  half  a  mile 
long.  Also,  part  of  the  fifth  lot  near  against  the  middle  of  that  extending  west 
and  by  south  on  the  Main  road  twenty  rod  wide,  and  from  thence  North  twenty- 
four  rod  long,  with  the  appurtenances.  To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  Sixth  lot  and 
part  of  the  fifth  lot  aforesaid,  with  the  appurt<?nances  to  them,  the  said  Jabez 
Olmstead,  Isaac  Magoon,  William  Blackmer,  John  Davis,  and  Benjamin  Lull, 
and  their  heirs  forever,  in  special  Trust  and  confidence  for  the  only  uses,  intents, 
and  purposes  hereafter  exprest,  viz.,  for  the  use  of  the  first  minister  of  God's 
Holy  word  and  Sacraments,  who  shall  be  freely  chosen  by  the  Inhabitants,  free- 
holders of  the  said  mannor,  and  such  others  as  the  laws  of  the  Government  shall 
joyn  in  one  Parish  with  them,  or  by  the  major  part  of  them,  and  thereupon  be 
lawfully  Instituted  and  Ordained  to  that  holy  office  there,  and  such  his  successors 
forever,  in  jjure  and  perpetual  Almes,  and  for  these  special  purposes,  viz.,  the 
three  acres,  part  of  the  fifth  lot  aforesaid,  for  the  founding  and  continuance  of  a 
Parish  Church  and  Christian  Burying-place  forever:  and  the  Sixth  lot  for  a  Glebe 
thereunto  annexed  for  the  improvement  of  such  Minister  and  his  Successors  at 
their  discretion  towards  their  maintenance  and  support  forever.  In  witness 
w  hereof,  I  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal  this  nineteenth  day  of  September, 
Anno  Dom.  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
" '  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  1 
"  'Joseph  Ayhes,  Lemuel  Blackmer.  j 

" '  Hampshire,  s«.  At  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  pleas,  held  at  Northampton 
by  adjournment  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  Anno  Dom.  17o7.  Then  Lemuel 
Blackmer,  one  of  the  Witnesses  to  ye  within  written  Instrument,  appearing, 
made  solemn  Oath  that  he  saw  John  Bead,  Esq.,  now  deceased,  in  his  lifetime, 
sign,  seal,  and  Execate  the  w  itliin  instrument  as  his  act  and  deed ;  that  he  signed 
as  a  Witness  to  the  same,  and  saw  Joseph  Ayres  sign  as  a  Witness  also,  at  yo 
same  time. 

"'  Attest,  J.  Williams,  Clerk. 
" '  Eeo'd  March  24th,  1757,  and  Recorded  from  the  Original. 

" '  Enw'n  Pynchon,  Reo'r.' 
Tlu!  warrant  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  precinct  was  issued  Feb.  l.**,  1742-4^!, 
|iy  Williain  Pynchon,  Esq.,  of  Springfield.  It  w  ill  be  reiueiubored  that  the  change 
fiom  the  old  style  t<)  the  new  was  not  recogni,.ed  in  this  country  until  1752. 
Previous  to  which  the  year  commenced  on  the  25th  of  Slarch,  and  the  dates  upon 
our  records,  between  the  Ist  of  January  and  that  time  are  duublo.  The  first 
nieeling  was  March  15, 1742-43,  at  the- house  of  Jabez  Olmstead,  neoi-  whore  the 


'  Jno.  Read,  and  Seal 


Now  Palmcjr. 

I  The  south  lim;  of  flip  Bqujvalijnt  ran  cast  liy  north.  The  st. ip  between 
these  lines  was  called  "The  Garter." 
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Bank  now  is,  where  they  met  for  some  rears.  Jacob  Cumniings  was  the  Moder- 
ator of  the  first  meeting,  and  he  with  Edward  Ayres  and  Joseph  Simons  were 
chosen  Pre^-inct  Committee,  John  Post,  clerk.  The  object  of  this  meeting",  after 
choosing  Preoin  :t  officers,  was  to  raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tlie  act  of 
incorporation,  and  for  preaching  the  Gi>spel.  It  was  voted  to  raise  ten  pounds  and 
six  shillings,  old  tenor,  to  pay  the  chanre  of  the  committee,  surveyor,  and  chaiu- 
men.  and  to  raise  forty  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  hii-e  preaching  with.  In  ct.)nsequence 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  at  that  time,  two  shillings  and  eightpcnce, 
sterling,  was  the  value  of  twentv-  sliillings,  old  tenor." 

The  measures  adopted  bv  the  precinct  for  the  establishment 
of  religious  worship,  or  for  the  regulation  of  parish  affairs, 
are  considered  in  the  ■•  Eeligious  History''  of  the  town. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS. 

"Capt.  Jal>ez  01mste;id  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Brookfield,  and  to  have 
made  the  first  perm.inent  settlement  in  1729.  Of  his  former  history  but  little 
can  be  learned.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  prc»perty,  iis  he  paid  £400  for  the 
tract  he  purchased  here,  as  appears  by  the  deed.  He  is  described  as  '  of  Brook- 
field,  in  the  county  t»f  Hampsliire.'  A\'hen  that  town  was  incorporated,  in  1718, 
it  was  'agreed  the  said  town  to  lye  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,'  where  it  con- 
tinued to  belong  till  Worcester  county  was  established,  in  1731.  Tradition  rep- 
resents Capt.  Olmstead  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  shrewdue.ss  and  energy,  and 
that  Indian  blood  ran  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  ofiBcer  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  upon  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  1745.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  him.  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  Boston  from  Louisbourg,  he  was  invited  with  the  oflicci's  to  dine 
with  Governor  Shirley.  The  pudding  he  found  to  be  too  hot, and  takingit  from 
his  mouth,  and  laying  it  upon  the  side  of  his  plate,  he  said  he  would  keep  it  to 
light  his  pipe  with. 

"  He  had  two  s<jns,  Israel  and  Jeremiah.  To  the  oldest  100  acres  of  the  Elbow 
tract  was  granted,  adjoining  his  farm.  They  l)oth  married  and  had  cliildren.  He 
had  one  daughter,  Hannah,  who  married  Judah  3Iarsh.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  town  affairs. 

"  John  Post,  the  first  precinct  clerk,  was  a  relative  of  Olmstead,  and  lived  upon 
the  Lothrop  farm,  which  was  part  of  Olmstead's  purchase.  His  wife's  death  is 
recorded  March  2i>,  174o. 

Isaac  Magoon  came  from  Ireland  with  the  colony  that  settled  in  Palmer  in 
1727.  The  farm  allotted  to  him  by  the  committee  of  the  legislature  was  at  the 
Eoatheast  comer  of  the  Read  Manor.  He  built  where  Christopher  Boyle  now 
lives.  Isaac,  Jr.,  lived  where  Josephus  Lamberton  now  lives.  They  owned  a 
large  tract — about  700  acres — in  the  strip  of  land  between  the  south  line  of  the 
manor  and  the  south  line  of  the  town.  Isaac  JIagoon,  Jr.,  afterward  bought  of 
Capt.  Olmstead's  heirs  the  mills  and  the  tract  of  land  in  the  village,  about  GOO 
acres.  He  had  two  sons,  Alexander,  who  lived  at  the  mills,  and  Isaac,  who  lived 
where  Christopher  Boyle  now  hves.  Isaac  nianied  Lucretia,  daughter  of  John 
Downing,  and  harl  thirteen  children.  One  son,  Dr.  Isaac  JIagoon,  went  to  3Iich- 
igan.  One  daughter  married  Eliphalet  Marsh.  Allen  Grover's  first  wife  was 
another  daughter.  Alexander  had  two  sons,  Isaac,  who  died  on  the  Red  River, 
September,  lt08,  and  Alexander,  who  died  in  Salem,  X.  Y.  Isaac's  son  Jiimes 
married  3Iefaitabel  Ellis,  a  daughter  of  El  enezer  Gould,  in  1810.  There  are  no 
descendants  left  in  town  of  a  family  as  numerous  as  any  other,  probably,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  pos.«essing  aljout  1400  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  town. 

"  Jacob  Ctunmings  came  from  Killingly,  Conn.,  soon  after  the  first  seltlcnieiits 
were  made,  and  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  precinct  and  town  for  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  deacons  in  the  church,  acted  as  moderator  of  the 
fintt  meeting  of  the  parish,  was  one  of  the  precinct  committee,  and  when  the 
town  was  iucprporatetl  in  1702,  one  of  the  first  1j<jard  of  selectmen  and  town 
treasurer.  He  Iwught — prolably  of  Stcwait  Soutligate— the  farm  now  owneil  by 
Jijsiah  Beauian,  and  the  one  owned  by  hit  great-great-grandson,  Joseph  A.  Cuiu- 
mings.  He  ha<]  five  sons,  Jacob,  Benjamin,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Soloi.  on.  Jacob 
had  no  sons  that  live<l  to  have  a  family.  Abraham's  daughter  Hannah  married 
Thomas  McClintock,  the  father  of  Benjamin  and  Levans  McClintock.  Jerusha, 
another  daughter,  manied  Thomas  Bacon,  in  1780. 

"Benjamin  had  three  sons,  Daniel,  Simeon,  and  Joseph.  Daniel  died  young. 
Simeon  had  two  sons,  Simeon  and  Xichols ;  the  latter  went  into  the  State  of  New 
York.  Simeon  ha/1  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  Lewis  G.,  William,  Simeon,  and 
Nichols,  and  the  wife  of  Daniel  Dunbar  (2d). 

"  J'jseph  married  Temjierance  Nye,  in  1775 ;  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
One  son  diwl  yonng.  Benjamin  lived  in  North  Brookfield.  Simeon  died  in  bjwn. 
Braddish  lives  in  Illinois,  and  Estes  in  Worcester.  Jacob  Cummings  died  Feb. 
27, 1776,  aged  eigljty-three.  His  posterity  s1ill  live  in  the  town.  Benjamin,  hia 
wjn,  died  Dec.  14, 1'.ijo,  aged  eighty-seven.  Joseph,  son  of  Benjamin,  died  June 
31),  1*26,  aged  seventy-three. 

John  Davis  came,  as  is  supposed,  from  Oxford,  before  17.50,  and  settled  where 
.Samuel  3L  Lt-mmon  afterward  lived.  He  was  chosen  deacon  when  the  church 
was  formed  in  1751,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Ixjanl  of  selectmen.  He  had  four 
t^tOH,  Nathan,  David,  Joeiah,  and  Abijah.  Nathan  married  a  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Kogers,  who  kept  a  tavern  where  R<jbeit  Tucker  now  lives.  He  had  sons, 
Nathan,  Elihn,  Enos  the  deacon,  Pliny,  Rodney,  and  Leonard. 

"EnoB  marrie<l  Sulmiit  Bush,  daughter  of  Solomon  Bush,  in  1797,  and  had 
noun,  Bev.  Emeni'jn  Davis,  of  Westfield,  and  Solomon  B. 

"  William  Brakenri'ige,  who  was  the  prominent  man  here  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  one  of  the  first  lyyard  of  selectmen,  and  the  first  representative  to  the 
ProvirK.ial  Ojngress,  and  t<jwn  clerk  for  eighteen  years,  came  to  this  cjuntry 
from  Ireland,  in  1727,  when  four  years  of  age,  with  his  father  James,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Elbow  tract.   There  is  in  the 


Brakeniidgc  fiunily  an  ancient  manuscript  music-book,  upon  the  fly-leaf  of 
which  is  written,  'il/r.  Jacobi(s  Breaketn-idge,  His  Music  Bool;  made  and  tctvght  pei- 
me,  Rohl.  Cairiies,  at  Gleureavoll,  Si'^jI.  1715.'  Besides  the  scale  and  rudiments  of 
music,  it  contains  the  date  of  his  marriage,  1720,  and  the  births  of  his  children, 
giving  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  time  in  the  moon,  with  other  memoranda.  On 
one  page  is  written,  '  We  departed  from  Ireland,  Jidij  10,  1727,  and  my  chill  died  on 
the  lOtlt  of  Autj.^  Another  son  was  born  in  November  following,  to  whom  the 
same  name  was  given.  His  sons  were  James,  who  settled  in  Ware,  afterward 
removed  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  went  as  minister  to  England ;  William,  born 
Sept.  19,  172:5,  who  settled  in  Ware  in  174C ;  Francis  and  George,  who  remained 
in  Palmer. 

"William  married  Agnes  Sinclair,  who  came  with  her  parents  in  the  same 
vessel  with  him  from  Ireland,  and  had  four  sons,  William,  James,  George,  and 
Francis.  He  took  up  abo<it  1000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  part  of  the  Elbow 
grant,  built  a  house  in  the  centre,  where  Francis  Homer  Brakenridgc  now  lives, 
and  planted  bis  four  sons  around  him.  His  education  was  imperfect,  but  his  na- 
tive good  sense  and  sound  judgment  gave  him  a  leading  influence  in  the  town. 

"  William  manied  Thankful,  a  daughter  of  Judah  Marsh  ;  had  two  sons,  Wil- 
liimi  Sinclair,  who  is  dead,  and  Judah  Marsh,  wliose  son,  Joseph  C,  now  lives 
where  his  father  did. 

"  James  manied  a  daughter  of  ^^'illiam  Coney,  and  had  four  sons,  James,  who 
is  dead;  AUender,  Reuben  Bloss,  and  Williani,  all  deceased.  William's  son, 
James,  still  lives  in  town. 

"  George  married  Persis  Joslyn,  of  New  Braintree,  and  had  six  sons. 

"  Francis  manied  Lydia  Pepper,  and  had  one  son,  Francis,  wlio  is  dead.  His 
scm,  Francis  Homer,  is  now  living  in  town. 

"  William  Brakeniidge  died  Feb.  10, 1807,  aged  eighty-four. 

"  Judah  Slarsh  came  from  Hatfield  or  Hadley,  in  1730,  and  settled  near  the 
mills  built  by  him,  and  afterward  known  as  Marsh's  Mills.  Thomtis,  Ephraim, 
Samuel,  and  Joseph,  who  were  in  town  in  1742,  were  probably  his  brothers.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Jabez  Olmstead,  and  had  sons,  Elijah,  Joel,  Thomas, 
Joniithan,  Judah,  and  a  second  Joel. 

"  Tliomas  had  four  sons,  none  of  whom  are  in  town.  Jonathan  had  four  sons, 
among  whom  were  Jacob  and  Foster.  Jacob's  son,  John  P.,  living  here.  Dwight 
Foster,  living  here,  son  of  Foster.  Judah  had  five  sons.  James  Sullivan  is  now 
living  in  town.  Joel's  son,  Joel  S.,  is  now  living  in  Springfield.  Judah  Marsh 
died  May  7, 1801,  aged  eighty-nine. 

"  Samuel  Sherman,  one  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen,  came  froin  Rochester, 
and  settled  at  first  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  Anson  Bassett;  he  afterward 
lived  south  of  Asa  Brakenridge's.  ITo  married,  for  a  second  wife,  Jerusha  Davis, 
by  whom  he  inherited  the  farm  now  owned  by  Samuel  Morse.  He  had  by  his 
first  wife  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Prince,  and  by  his  second,  Reuben,  Samuel,  and 
Ebenezer.   Reuben  is  dead,  but  has  a  grandson,  Thomas  F.,  living  in  town. 

"Ebenezer  died  in  Ohio;  had  two  daughters,  who  became  the  wives  of  Down- 
ing Gould  and  Edward  Pope. 

"  Samuel  Sherman  died  Feb.  5,  1811,  aged  eighty-eight. 

"Deacon  Thomas  Jenkins  lived  where  Charles  Howe  now  lives.  He  was  a 
deacon  indeed  it  seems,  for  the  mild  and  serious  rebuke  he  gave  to  the  son  of  a 
neighbor  who  incautiously  said  'I  vow,^  in  his  presence,  was  never  forgotten. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress  with  Capt.  Brakenridge. 
He  has  no  descendants  in  town. 

"  Deacon  Maverick  Smith  lived  where  Andrew  Harwood  now  lives.  He  has 
no  descendants  in  town. 

"  Joseph  Foster  lived  between  the  village  and  Joseph  A.  Cumming's'.  He  had 
a  family  of  eight  children,  and  was  a  man  of  character  and  influence,  and  one 
of  the  first  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  1775.  No  descendants  of  his 
live  in  town. 

"Samuel  Dunsmore  was  a  native  of  Ireland, and  settled  where  Edwin  Barlow 
now  lives.  His  daughter  Miriam  married  James  Lamberton,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Samuel  D.  Lamberton,  of  Brookfield,  and  of  Rufus  Thrasher's  wife, 
both  of  whom  arc  dead. 

"James  Lemmon  came  from  Ireland  when  four  years  of  age,  and  settled  on 
the  farm  afterward  owned  by  his  grandson,  Samuel  Lemmon,  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  town.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  James  Brakenridge,  who  settled 
in  Palmer.  His  son  James  lived  where  Miriam  Lemmon  afterward  resided. 
He  was  tlie  only  Irishman,  it  seems,  that  settled  upon  the  manor.  They  usually 
sought  the  low  meadow-lands. 

"  John  Downing  came  from  Springfield,  bought  of  Timothy  Brown  in  1752, 
and  kept  a  taveni  on  the  old  road,  west  of  Muddy  brook,  on  land  now  owned  by 
Wallace  C.  Sheldon.  He  had  one  son  who  was  drowned  June  10, 1771,  while 
attempting  to  rescue  Reuben  Davis,  who  was  also  drowned.  One  daughter  mar- 
ried Isaac  Magoon,  another  David  Gould. 

"Deacon  Daniel  Gould  came  from  Sharon  in  1773,  and  settled  on  the  Miner 
&  Yale  fann.  He  was  the  first  representative  elected  under  the  Constitution,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  town  business.  He  had  sons,  Daniel,  Lewis,  Aaron,  and 
Seth.    He  died  July  10,  1834. 

"  David  and  Ebenezer,  his  brothers,  came  soon  after.  David  married  Lovisa, 
daughter  of  John  Downing,  in  1780,  and  lived  near  where  Joseph  A.  Cummings 
now  lives.  He  has  grandsons,  George,  John,  and  James,  now  living  in  town. 
His  daughters  became  the  wives  of  Tliomas  Sherman,  Joel  Rice,  and  William 
S.  Brakenridge.    He  died  August  22,  1817,  aged  sixty-seven. 

"  Ebenezer  Gould,  married  Mille,  daughter  of  William  Coney,  in  1782,  and 
had  sons,  Leonard,  who  is  dead,  and  Ebenezer,  who  lives  in  Illinois.  Wm.  O 
Gould,  his  son,  is  the  onl}'  descendant  of  the  family  in  town. 

"  Deacon  William  Paige  came  from  Hardwick  in  1777,  and  lived  where  Ste- 
phen Bonney  now  lives,  formerly  occupied  by  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer.  He  had  a  son 
William,  who  died  without  issue,  and  eight  daughters.   One  married  Dr.  Rufus 
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KIiik;  Olio  Boiijuiiiiii  ('iiiiiniijiK>4 ;  niioSiiii  i  Cumrnlngs;  and  oiio  Azcl  WhhIi- 

liuni.    11(1  ilUul  Juno  2:i, 

"  I'liilli)  Moi-HO  ciinui  tVoni  Slmnin  hihui  iifli'i'  tlio  town  wmh  incdi  imralril.  llo 
niiurlc'd  II  (laiifflitcii-  of  'Williani  Coiiny,  mid  npiin  (lie  liinii  nuw  iiwiioil  liy 

Ills  t;riiiiilHiMi  Haniiidl.  Aiinllicr  hdii,  liniililiHli,  iliwl  yoniif;.  A  iluiiglitor  niiir- 
liiiil  I'liiii'n  AiiiInnvH ;  onn,  ('alviii  Ward;"''  and  tli((  yiniii;;i'Ht,  David  Ia'W'ih. 

"  William  Ciiiioy  canu)  I'luiii  Sluiriin  duriiix  tlii'  Rctviiliitiiiii,  and  laiill,  liirt  liahi- 
tation  among  tho  rockH,  iiK  conoyn  aro  wont  to  do,  and  wlioro  bin  granilMini,  'J'lioH. 
A.,  now  lives.  It  wan  then  in  Umokfleld  ;  Ijcing  coIlieiH,  tliey  soem  to  liavo 
Koiiglit  the  wood  ratlior  than  tho  huid.  Ilin  wni,  Capt.  Olivoi-  Conoy,  camo  earlier, 
and  owned  tlio  farm  wlioip  the  widow  of  (Jcorge  Rich  now  lives.  lie  died  Dito. 
13,  1830,  aged  eighty-one. 

".Jeremiah  Anderson  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  .and  came  here  soon  after  the 
I'recinct  wius  established,  lived  where  Elieiiezer  Barlow  afterward  lived,  in  tho 
N.  E.  corner  of  the  town,  and  had  a  family  of  eleven  children.  His  S(ni  William 
was  born  Aug.  18, 1749,  and  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

"William's  son,  Amasa,  was  born  November  0,1770,  and  married  TlianUful 
Brakenridge  in  1802.  Nathaniel  was  born  June  15,  1783,  and  married  Salome 
Snell,  in  1813,  both  of  whom  have  descendants  living  in  town.  Samuel  D.  was 
another  son,  who  inherited  Samuel  Dunsmore's  farm  for  bis  name. 

"Thomas  Andrews  was  here  quite  early.  John  Aaron  and  Prince  were  his 
sons,  and  have  descendants  in  town.  Aaron  married  Betsey,  daughter  of  Simeon 
Cnmniings.    Prince  married  Clarissa  Morse. 

"James  Lanibeiton  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  Palmer.  He  came 
from  Ireland,  and  lived  whei-e  Charles  R.  Shaw  afterward  did.  He  had  sons, 
John,  who  was  a  bachelor,  like  his  uncle  John  before  him,  James,  Seth,  and 
David.  James  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Dunsmore  for  his  first  wife,  and 
lived  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  B.  McClintock.  He  afterward  lived  where 
Alfred  and  Gideon  do,  who  are  his  sons  by  a  second  wife. 

"Seth  married  Elizabeth  Eddy,  of  Brookfield,  and  lived  where  his  son  Jose- 
phus  recently  did. 

"  Dr.  Edward  Demond  came  here  from  Reading,  and  was,  probably,  the  first 
physician  here.  The  record  of  the  births  of  his  children  begins  in  1735,  but 
some  of  them  were  probably  born  before  he  came  to  this  town.  He  lived  where 
Geo.  W.  Wetherell  recently  did,  and  had  sons,  Edward,  Thomas,  Abraham,  and 
Stephen,  and  five  daughtere.  A  daughter  married  Elijah,  son  of  Judah  Marsh, 
in  1759. 

"William  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  came  here  in  infancy,  about  1702,  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  a  brother  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  whose  name  he 
bore.  He  was  raised  in  the  family  of  Solomon  Bush,  near  Marsh's  Mills,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  schools,  and,  having  a  taste  for  reading  and 
a  tact  for  business,  he  acquired  a  character  and  influence  no  other  man  ever 
gained  in  this  town.  He  was  chosen  town  clerk  in  1789,  and  held  the  office  for 
twenty-two  years  in  succession.  He  was  again  elected  in  1830,  and  held  the 
oflice  until  his  death,  Sept.  23,  1831.  He  represented  the  town  eleven  years  in 
the  Legislature,  being  the  only  one  chosen  from  1795  to  1812,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  in  1820.  In  1801  he  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  did  most  of  the  business  of  that  nature  in  this  town 
for  nearly  thirty  yeai-s.  He  wrote  a  very  plain,  legible  hand,  and  the  perfect 
state  of  the  town  records  is  owing  very  much  to  his  care.  He  transcribed  the 
records  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  1789, 
which  are  very  complete  of  some  of  the  earlier  families.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  fourteen  children.  His  son,  Hon.  "William  Bowdoin,  of  South  Hadley, 
became  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Hampshire  County ;  James  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  New  Braintree;-John,  from  Ware;  and  Walter  H.,  from  Spring- 
field. 

"  Jabez  E.  Bowdoin,  a  grandson,  lives  in  town,  and  is  the  only  descendant  here." 
TAVERNS. 

It  is  probable  that  houses  of  public  resort  have  been  kept  in 
the  town  since  the  earliest  time. 

The  first  regular  tavern  was  kept  by  John  Downing,  on  the 
old  road  west  of  Muddy  Brook,  on  land  now  owned  by  Wallace 
C.  Sheldon,  as  early  as  the  year  1752.  The  first  tavern  kept 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  was  by  Timothy  Babcock, 
about  the  year  1815.  Another  was  kept  near  the  same  period 
at  Ware  Centre.  In  1814,  Alpheus  Demond  built  the  "old 
yellow  tavern-house,"  next  to  Dr.  Yale's  drug-store,  and  it 
was  kept  as  a  public-house  for  many  years.  The  Ware  Hotel 
Avas  built  in  1825,  and  was  a  handsome  structure  for  the 
period.  It  was  kept  for  many  years  by  various  proprietors, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1864. 

The  Hampshire  House  was  erected  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hart- 
well,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  EebelHon.  It  was  first 
kept  by  Sawyer  &  Rodman,  followed  by  P.  C.  Sawyer,  George 
Osgood,  Mills  &  Crosby,  Mills  &  Barber,  then  the  latter  alone, 
and  since  April  1,  1872,  by  Reuben  Snow. 

The  Delavan  House,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Ware  Ho- 
tel, has  been  kept  by  a  number  of  persons.  Tho  present 
proprietor  is  E.  N.  Adams. 

*  Calvin  Ward  died  a  few  years  ago  in  St.  CbarleB,  Illiuois. 


STORES. 

Tlic  iiiliiiliidnils  of  (lie  town  trndod  at  the  towns  of  New 
]5nii)itrco  and  West  Brookfield  for  a  long  time,  and  tin:  cstab- 
lislimont  of  regular  home  enterprises  of  a  mercantile  charac- 
ter was  of  a  comparatively  recc'nt  date.  Small  stores  were  first 
kept  in  tlie  West  Parish  by  diflerent  persons.  Lot  Detin  prob- 
ably had  the  first,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  present  village, 
prior  to  the  year  1820..  Eli  Snow  had  one  about  the  same 
period,  near  the  church,  at  Ware  Centre. 

The  principal  stores  of  the  town  were  established  after  tho 
growth  of  Ware  village  began,  in  the  year  1824.  The  first 
was  kept  by  the  Ware  Manufacturing  Company.  It  stood 
on  the  corner  near  Dr.  Miner's^  drug-store.  The  same  com- 
pany built  a  brick  store,  now  occupied  by  tjie  counting-room 
of  the  Otis  Company,  and  kept  it  as  a  store  and  counting-room 
for  a  long  time.  The  first  post-office  was  also  kept  there. 
Joel  Rice  &  Co.  succeeded  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  store, 
and  George  W.  Porter  became  tlie  proprietor  of  the  one  first 
erected.  Mays  &  Freeman  had  a  store  about  the  same  time, 
where  Calvin  Hitchcock  now  trades. 

Some  time  after,  Azon  May  nor  erected  a  store  where  Dr. 
Miner's  drug-store  is,  and  John  L.  Gallond  traded  soon  after 
where  Dr.  Yale  now  has  a  drug-store. 

There  are  now  twenty  stores  in  Ware  village,  besides  two 
drug-stores.  Most  of  these  have  sprung  up  since  1839,  at 
which  date  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  now  occupied  by  a 
row  of  stores,  was  an  open  common.  Those  who  have  been 
longest  in  trade  are  Addison  Sandford,  since  1844,  and  Calvin 
Hitchcock,  who  came  in  the  spring  of  1858.  They  have  also 
been  the  largest  dealers  in  town.  Joseph  E.  Lawton  has  been 
in  the  clothing  trade  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

PHYSICIANS. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  physicians  who  prac- 
ticed in  Ware.  Dr.  Edward  Demond  is  mentioned  in  the 
town-records  in  1760,  and  Shubal  Winslow  in  1776.  Dr.  Bil- 
lings practiced  in  1779.  Dr.  Elias  Bolton  came  from  Mendon 
about  1780.  After  liim  was  Dr.  Walker,  who  came  from 
Windham,  Scotland  Parish,  Conn.  He  lived  near  the  old 
Durant  place,  and  remained  about  six  years.  Dr.  Lethridge 
is  mentioned  in  the  town-records  in  1785,  and  Dr.  Howe  the 
year  following.  Dr.  Rufus  King  came  from  Brookfield  in 
1789,  and  practiced  for  a  great  many  years,  dying  in  the  town 
at  an  advanced  age.    His  son  Jonathan  still  lives  in  town. 

Drs.  Horace  Goodrich  and  Anson  Moody,  natives  of  South 
Hadley  and  college  classmates,  both  settled  about  1826, 
and  engaged  in  practice  at  first  in  partnership.  Dr.  Moody 
removed  to  North  Haven  afterward,  and  died  there.  Dr. 
Goodrich  remained  until  about  1853,  when  he  removed  to 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 

In  1843,  Dr.  Ebenezer  C.  Richardson  came  from  Watertown, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician,  and  established  himself  in 
Ware,  and  is  now  the  oldest  physician  in  the  town. 

Dr.  David  W.  Miner  studied  with  Dr.  T.  H.  Brown,  of 
Worthington,  and  Drs.  J.  M.  Brewster  and  H.  H.  Child,  of 
Pittsfield,  and  located  in  Ware  in  the  year  1845.  He  prac- 
ticed for  a  number  of  years  with  Dr.  Goodrich,  then  succeeded 
him,  and  has  been  in  regular  practice  since. 

Dr.  John  Yale  studied  with  Dr.  Goodrich,  and  engaged  in 
practice  at  New  Hartford,  his  native  place.  He  returned  in 
1846,  and  has  been  regularly  in  practice  since. 

LAWYERS. 

The  first  lawyer  of  note  in  Ware  was  Homer  Bartlett,  who 
ctime  from  Williamstown  in  1825,  and  remained  until  1832, 
being  also  cashier  of  the  bank.  In  1832  he  became  the  agent 
of  the  Hampshire  Manufacturing  Company,  and  continued 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Lowell,  and 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  Boston,  where  he  died 
recently  at  an  advanced  age. 
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Henry  Starkweather  came  from  Williamstown  about  1828, 
and  studied  with  his  hrother-in-law.  Homer  Bartlett.  After 
his  admission  he  practiced  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  was  also  cashier  of  the  bank.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1834. 

Hon.  Keuben  A.  Chapman*  removed  from  Monson  to  Ware 
in  1832,  and  after  two  years  formed  a  copartnership  with  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  of  Springfield,  in  1834,  and  removed  to  that 
city. 

In  ISol.  Barlow  Freeman  settled  in  "Ware,  and  remained 
until  ISoo.  when  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  soon 
after  died  there. 

Francis  P.  Stebbins  came  from  Brimfield  in  1835,  practiced 
about  two  years,  and  removed  to  Oswego,  jS^.  Y.,  where  he 
died  in  1845. 

Samuel  T.  Spaulding  came  in  1846,  and  after  practicing  for 
a  number  of  years  removed  in  the  year  1858  to  Northampton. 
He  was  judge  of  Probate,  and  died  recently  while  an  incum- 
bent of  that  office. 

Arthur  L.  Devens.  brother  of  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General  Chas.  DevcQS,  came  from  Xorthfield  in  1846,  and  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  Ware.  He  subsequently  became  agent 
for  the  Otis  Company,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1852 
to  1859.    He  closed  his  life  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

W.  S.  B.  Hopkins  came  from  Northampton  about  1860,  and 
engaged  in  practice  in  Ware.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Kebellion  as  colonel,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  practiced  law 
first  at  Greenfield,  and  since  at  Worcester.! 

William  P.  Strickland  came  from  Sandisfield  about  1862, 
and  removed  to  Northampton  in  1865.  He  is  now  clerk  of 
courts  of  Hampshire  County. 

The  only  attorneys  now  in  practice  in  Ware  are  Franklin 
D.  Richards,  who  came  from  Belchertown  about  1862,  and 
Henry  C.  Davis,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  a  number  of  years. 

STAGE-ROUTES,  EOADS,  BRIDGES,  AXD  POST-OFFICES. 

When  stages  first  passed  through  Ware  from  Brookfield  to 
Northampton  they  passed  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
town,  crossing  the  river  near  Gideon  Lamberton's. 

"Xo  roads  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  The  inhahitants  made  use  of  such  as  nature  had  provided,  with  very 
email  improvements.  It  appears  that  the  road  from  Brookfield  to  Hadley  passed 
through  this  tjwn  over  the  summit  of  Coy's  hill  (a  high  bridge  between  this 
town  and  Brookfield  and  Warren),  down  by  the  Coneys,  and  crossed  the  river  at 
the  old  briijge  place,  nearly  a  mile  above  the  village,  passing  down  the  west  side 
of  the  pond  near  the  village,  crossing  Muddy  Brook  at  the  present  bridge  between 
the  parishes,  then  by  the  old  Downing  place,  on  Wallace  C.  Sheldon's  land,  and 
nearly  by  the  present  road  tj  the  Swift  Kiver  bridge,  and  the  old  Babcock  tavern. 
This  was  probably  used  in  IGGO,  when  the  first  settlements  were  made  at  Brook- 
field.' 

The  road  from  Swift  River  to  New  Braintree  was  the  im- 
portant road,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
over  the  hill  by  the  old  Durant  place,  crossing  Muddy  Brook 
at  the  present  bridge,  between  the  parishes,  and  passing  north 
of  the  Lothrop  farm.    A  portion  of  it  has  been  discontinued. 

The  first  bridge  across  the  river  in  the  village  was  nearly 
opf>o.site  the  large  stone  factory.  Timbers  were  laid  across 
the  rocks  near  the  upper  stone  bridge  for  foot  passengers,  but 
no  permanent  bridge  was  erected  there  until  after  the  factories 
were  built.  At  that  time  the  only  road  to  Brookfield  was 
over  the  Coney  Hill.  It  cost  §20  per  ton  for  transportation 
of  goods  from  Boston,  and  it  was  a  hard  week's  work  for  a 
conveyance  to  go  and  return. 

POST-OFFICES. 

The  first  post-office  was  established  in  1815,  at  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Daniel  Griffin.  Timothy  Babcock  was  the 
first  postmaster.  In  1824  the  office  was  removed  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  Joseph  Curnmings  was  appointed  postmaster.  He 

*  See  chapter  on  the  Bar. 
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was  succeeded  by  Joel  Rice  in  1832.  In  1840,  Lewis  Babcock 
was  appointed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ansel  Phelps,  Jr.,  in 
1843.  Addison  Sandford  was  appointed  in  1845,  and  filled  the 
office  for  twenty-one  years.  John  W.  Cummings,  the  present 
incumbent,  was  appointed  Feb.  15,  1866. 

The  first  pound  was  built  in  1762;  was  of  stone,  round  in 
form,  three  rods  in  diameter,  and  stood  near  the  meeting-house. 
Joseph  Foster  built  it  at  a  cost  of  £3  10s.  In  1747,  Isaac 
Magoon's  barn  served  as  a  pound.  The  second  pound  was 
erected  in  1788,  by  Abraham  Joslj'n,  for  £5  lO.s. ;  was  36  feet 
square,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

PRO.MINENT  MEN. 

Deacon  Joseph  Cummings  was  born  in  Ware,  March  5, 
1784,  and  always  occupied  the  farm  which  was  the  possession 
of  his  great-grandfather,  Jacob  Cummings,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  town,  in  1730.  Jacob  Cummings  was  the  most 
active  man  in  the  establishment  of  religious  worship,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house,  and  the  organization  of  a  church, 
and  was  the  first  deacon  of  the  church  organized  in  1751.  Joseph 
Cummings,  with  only  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools, 
acquired  a  good  education,  and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  for 
many  j'ears,  having  taught  seven  winters  in  New  Braintree, 
at  wages  much  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  those  days. 
He  was  a  skillful  surveyor,  and  for  many  years  did  the  most  of 
that  business  as  well  as  that  of  conveyancing  in  the  town  and 
vicinity.  A  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  modest  and 
winning  manners,  he  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  always  the  man  for  counsel.  He 
represented  the  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  1816,  1817,  and 
1822,  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1853.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Sejiate  in  1831  and  1832.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  commissioner  for  Hampshire  County,  and  held  that 
office  for  eighteen  years. 

When  quite  young  he  united  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  chosen  a  deacon  in  1815,  when  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  held  that  office  until  the  organization  of  the 
church  at  the  village,  in  1826,  when  ho  was  elected  first  dea- 
con, and  stood  as  a  pillar  of  that  church  until  he  was  seventy. 
He  died  April  3,  1860,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Alpheus  Demond  was  born  in  Paxton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
Aug.  15,  1779.  In  early  life  he  was  a  successful  merchant  in 
Spencer.  In  April,  1813,  in  connection  with  Col.  Thomas 
Denny,  of  Leicester,  he  located  in  Ware,  and  began  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  that  are  elsewhere  referred  to.  The  death 
of  his  partner,  Col.  Denny,  in  December,  1814,  and  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  arrested  their  manufacturing 
enterprise  for  a  time;  but  when.it  was  revived  by  other  parties 
in  1821,  Mr.  Demond  was  employed  to  superintend  much  of 
the  work,  and  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  place 
until  increase  of  years  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active 
business.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  a  pioneer 
of  manufacturing  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  tilled  many 
town  offices  with  great  acceptance,  and  represented  the  town 
in  the  Legislatures  of  1826  and  1833. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Ware  he  united  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  by  profession,  and 
became  one  of  its  active  and  efficient  members.  In  1826  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  was  an  active  and  earnest  member  until 
his  death,  Aug.  27,  1859,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  left  behind 
him  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

Hon.  Orrin  Sage  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  and 
Bath.sheba  (Hollister)  Sage,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan. 
17,  1791.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  seven  months  old. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  into  the  family  of  an  older 
■brother,  a  merchant  in  Middletown,  and  obtained  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  and  in  the  store  of  his  brother. 
In  1811  he  commenced  trade  in  the  town  of  Blandford,  Hamp- 
den Co.,  and  remained  there  until  1848.    He  represented  the 
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town  of  Bliindford  in  tlio  Legislatures  of  1881,  '32,  and  '84, 
and  was  ScMiator  from  Iliitn|)(l(^n  (Joiinly  in  188(i-;{7.  Mr. 
Sago  removed  to  Ware  in  IHlH,  where  lie  ])asse(l  the  r(tmaiiider 
of  a  long,  honorable,  and  useful  lil'c  He  was  president  of 
the  bank,  and  held  the  ofliee  until  it  became  a  initional  insti- 
tution in  1866,  and  was  a  director  and  vice-president  until  his 
death.  He  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bland- 
lord  in  1K22,  and  took  a  loading  part  in  the  erection  of  a  now 
church  building,  the  su|)])ort  of  the  gosjiel,  and  in  various 
benevolent  objects.  When  ho  left  Blandford  he  gave  a  fund 
of  $1000  to  the  eluircli,  and  afterward  jiresented  them  a  par- 
sonage. He  also  presented  the  town  of  Ware  a  beautiful  lot 
of  25  acres  for  a  cemetery,  in  which  his  remains  now  rest. 
To  Williams  College  he  gave  a  scholarship  of  $1000,  and 
more  recently  endowed  the  professorship  of  history  and  politi- 
cal economy  with  a  fund  of  $30,000.  To  the  town  of  Osage, 
the  county-seat  of  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders,  and  which  was  named  for  him,  he  gave  nearly 
700  acres  of  land  to  establish  a  public  library,  and  erected  a 
handsome  brick  building  for  its  use.  His  other  donations  and 
charitable  enterprises  have  been  numerous. 

He  was  twice  married.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of 
Hon.  William  Hyde,  President  of  the  Ware  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Sage  died  at  Ware,  June  23,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  By  his  last  will  he  made  the  following  bequests :  To 
the  Congregational  Society  of  Blandford,  Mass.,  for  minis- 
terial fund,  $5000;  to  the  town  of  W^are  for  care  of  cemeterj', 
$3000 ;  to  the  East  Congregational  Society  of  Ware,  for  par- 
sonage, $-5000 ;  to  Foreign  Missions,  $10,000  ;  to  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  $5000  ;  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  $5000 ;  to  Hampton  Institute,  $1000 ;  to  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  $1000;  and  to  Williams  College, 
$20,000,  making  his  gifts  to  the  college  $51,000,  the  largest 
donor  it  has  had. 

Hon.  George  H.  Gilbert  came  from  North  Andover,  in  the 
year  1841,  and  established  himself  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  Ware,  the  particulars  of  which  are  elsewhere  noticed. 
His  business-life  was  remarkably  successful.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  self-reliance,  and  perseverance.  He  established 
the  now  flourishing  village  of  Gilbertville,  in  the  town  of 
Hardwick.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  gave  liberally  and  without  ostentation  to  various 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  served  two  terms  in  the  State 
Senate,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures. 
He  died  May  6,  1869,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  leaving 
an  ample  fortune  and  a  flourishing  business. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Stevens  came  to  Ware  from  North  An- 
dover, Mass.,  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  has  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  business.  He  was  a  member  of 
Governor  Bullock's  council  in  1866  and  1867,  and  a  represen- 
tative in  the  National  Congress  in  1875,  being  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  of  Fitchburg. 

Joel  Rice  came  very  early  from  Spencer,  and  passed  his  life 
in  Ware — a  prominent  business-man,  and  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Emerson  Davis,  D.D.,  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Enos  Davis, 
and  a  native  of  Ware.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1821,  was  a  teacher  in  Westfield  Academy,  a  tutor  in  Williams 
College,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Westfield  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Williams 
College,  and  was  a  trustee  and  vice-president  of  that  institu- 
tion for  many  years. 

Hon.  William  Bowdoin,  late  of  South  Hadley,  was  a  native 
of  Ware,  and  a  son  of  Wm.  Bowdoin,  Esq.  He  practiced  the 
profession  of  the  law  for  many  years  in  South  Hadley,  and 
represented  the  county  of  Hampshire  in  the  State  Senate  in 
1840  and  1841.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Williams  College  in  1832. 

Hon.  James  Brakenridge  was  a  son  of  Wm.  Brakenridge, 


and  was  born  in  Ware.  He  afterward  removed  to  Benning- 
ton, Vl.,  and  went  as  minister  to  England.  His  grand-nephew, 
Wm.  S.  Brakenridge,  was  born  in  Ware,  and  has  served  two 
l('rms  ill  the  State  Senate. 

Bev.  Loranus  Crowell,  also  a  native  of  the  town,  gradu- 
ated at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1840,  has  been  a  presiding  elder 
of  the  M<!thodist  Church,  and  is  now  preaching  at  Eynn, 
Mass. 

Other  men  of  prominence  have  been  Hon.  William  Hyde, 
the  president  of  the  Ware  National  15ank,  who,  besides  filling 
various  offices  of  resjionsibilify  in  chiireli  and  town,  served  in 
the  State  Senate  in  1851  ;  Hon.  Francis  De  Witt,  for  one 
year  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  two  years  ;  and  Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  nephew  of  George  H. 
Gilbert,  who  has  served  two  years  in  the  State  Senate. 

CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 

Ware  was  incorporated  as  a  town  Nov.  25,  1761.  The  first 
warrant  for  a  town-meeting  was  issued  by  Eleazar  Porter, 
Esq.,  of  Hadley,  Feb.  23,  1762,  and  the  meeting  held  March  9th. 
William  Brakenridge  was  chosen  clerk.  He  had  been  clerk 
of  the  precinct  from  1757,  and  held  the  ofifice  until  1777. 
The  first  board  of  selectmen  were  Samuel  Sherman,  William 
Brakenridge,  John  Davis,  Jacob  Cummings,  and  Judah 
Marsh,  who  were  also  assessors ;  Jacob  Cummings,  treas- 
urer. The  first  town-meetings  were  called  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  which  continued  till  1776.  Then  they  were  called  "  in 
the  name  of  Massachusetts  and  the  people,"  or  "  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England," 
till  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  in  1780,  when  the 
present  style  was  adopted,  "in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts." 

The  town  derived  its  name  from  the  river  which  passes 
through  it,  which  bears  the  same  name  from  the  sources  to  its 
junction  with  the  Chicopee,  of  which  it  is  the  middle  and 
longest  branch.  It  abounded  with  fish,  the  falls  being  a 
famous  place  for  taking  salmon.  Weirs  or  wears  were  con- 
structed to  aid  in  taking  them,  and  hence  the  name  of  Wear 
Eiver,  which  was  afterward  spelled  Ware. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  river,  "  Nenameseck,"  probably 
means  a  fishing-basket,  or  a  place  where  fish  were  taken  in 
baskets,  being  compounded  of  "  Nama,"  a  fish,  and  "Man- 
seek,"  a  basket. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  principal  town  and 
precinct  oflBces  since  the  incorporation,  and  served  as  repre- 
sentatives from  Ware : 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRECINCT. 

1743.  — Jacob  Cummings,  Edward  Ayres,  and  Joseph  Simonds. 

1744.  — Jabcz  Omstead,  Jacob  Cummings,  Edward  Ayres. 

1745.  — Tliomas  Marsh,  Jacob  Cunmiings,  Wm.  Blackmer. 
174G. — Jacob  Cummings,  Samuel  Huggins,  Wm.  Blackmer. 
1747. — Jacob  Cummings,  Judah  Marsh,  Moses  Allen. 
1740. — John  Davis,  Jacob  Cummings,  Joseph  Simonds. 

1750.  — Jacob  Cunmiings,  Timothy  Brown,  John  Davis,  Joseph  Scott,  and  Edward 

Deniond. 

1751.  — John  Davis,  John  Cummings,  Timothy  Brown,  Joseph  Scott,  and  Joseph 

Wright. 

1752.  — Jacob  Cummings,  Bamiam  Lull,  Judah  Marsh,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Davis. 

1753.  — Wm.  Blackmer,  Wm.  Brakenridge,  John  Doweuing. 

1754.  — Jacob  Cummings,  Edwai'd  Demond,  Israel  Omsted. 
1755-56. — Samuel  S.  Hermon,  Wm.  Brakenridge,  Jacob  Cummings. 
1757-58. — Wm.  Brakenridge,  Samuel  Sherman,  Jonathan  Rogers. 
1759. — AVm.  Brakenridge,  Edward  Ayres,  Joseph  Foster. 

17G0. — Jacob  Cummings,  John  Davis,  John  Downing. 

1761. — Jacob  Cummings,  Wra.  Brakenridge,  Samuel  Sherman. 

SELECTMEN. 

17C2. — Samuel   Slicrman,  Win.  Brakenridge,  John  Davis,  Jacob  Cuiniuingu, 
.ludah  Marsli. 

1763.  — Wm.  Brakenridge,  Jacob  Cummings,  John  Davis. 

1764.  — Win.  Bnikeiuidge,  Samuel  Sherman,  John  Downing, 

1765.  — Samuel  Sherman,  Maverick  Smith,  Isaac  Magoon. 

1766.  — Wm.  Bell,  Isaac  Magoon,  Abraham  Cummings. 

1768.  — John  Downing,  Jonathan  Kogois,  Isaac  Cuiniuing. 

1769.  — Jonathan  Rogers,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Cummings. 
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ITTiVTl. — Benjamin  Cummings,  Samuel  Blackmer,  Samuel  Dinsmoie. 

1772.  — Isaac  Magoon,  Samuel  Pinsmore,  Abraham  Cummings. 

1773.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  Joseph  Gray,  Joseph  Foster. 

1774.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  Benjtuuin  Cummings,  Joseph  Foster. 

1775.  — Josepli  Foster,  JIaverick  Smith,  Samuel  Pinsmore,  James  Lamon,  Samuel 

Blackmer. 

1776.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Ciimmings,  John  Powning, 

James  Lamon. 

1777.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  Joseph  Foster,  Haveriok  Smith,  Pavid  Brown,  Paniel 

Gould. 

177S. — Joseph  Paterson,  .Vlexander  Magoon,  Oliver  Cuney. 
1779. — Samuel  Pinsmore,  Oliver  Coney,  Alexander  Magoon,  Joseph  Foster, 
James  Lamon. 

1750.  — ^Wm.  Brakenridge,  Abraham  Cummings,  John  Bullen,  Thomas  Jenkins, 

Edmond  Capon. 

1751.  — Capt.  Brakenridge,  Lieut.  Cummings,  John  Bullen,  Beacon  Jenkins,  Lieut. 

Tuffs. 

17S-2. — Wm.  Paige,  Ale.xander  Magoon,  Seth  Shaw,  Jonathan  Foster,  John  Bullen. 
17S3.— Samuel  Pinsmore,  John  Adams,  Wju.  Page,  Jonathan  Foster,  Seth  Shaw. 
1784. — Samuel  Pinsmore,  Capt.  Brakenridge,  John  Adams,  Lieut.  Cummings, 
Wm.  Paige. 

17S5. — Capt.  Brakenridge,  Lieut.  Quintin,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Pinsmore,  Isaac 
Pepper. 

1786.  — Capt.  Brakenridge,  iloses  Brown,  Isaac  Pepper,  Simeon  Cummings,  Paniel 

Gould. 

1787.  — Capt.  Brakenridge,  Samuel  Pinsmore,  John  Qiiintin,  Paniel  Gould.  Jacob 

Pepper. 

1788-89. — Capt.  Brakenridge,  Samuel  Pinsmore,  John  Quintin,  Paniel  Gould, 
Jacob  Pepper. 

1790.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  John  Quintin,  Bavid  Brown,  Wm.  Brakenridge,  Wni. 

Paige. 

1791.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  John  Quintin,  PaviJ  Brown,  William  Paige,  William 

Anderson. 

1792.  — Samuel  Pinsmore,  John  Quintin,  Bavi.l  Brown,  George  Brakenridge,  Sim- 

eon Cummings. 

1793.  — Parid  Brown,  Simeon  Cummings,  Jndah  Marsh,  Isaac  Pepper,  Wm.  Paige. 

1794.  — David  Brown,  Simeon  Cunmiings,  Isaac  Pepper,  Judah  Marsh,  George 

Brakenridge. 

1795.  — Simeon  Cummings,  Judah  Marsh,  Daniel  Gould,  Isaac  Pepper,  Pavid 

Brown. 

1796.  — Daniel  Gould,  Isaac  Pepper,  Thomas  Quintin,  Joseph  Cummings,  Jona- 

than Marsh. 

1797.  — Isaac  Pepper,  Jonathan  Marsh,  George  Brakenridge,  Joseph  Cunmiings, 

Wm.  Paige. 

1798.  — George  Thrasher,  Isaac  Magoon  (2d),  Joseph  Cummings,  Stephen  Pepper, 

James  Brakenridge. 

1799.  — Jonathan  Marsh,  George  Thrasher,  Isaac  Magoon  (2d),  George  Braken- 

ridge. Seth  Lamberton. 

1800.  — George  Brakenridge,  L^aac  Magoon  (2d),  James  Brakenridge,  Isaac  Pep- 

per, Pavid  Brown. 

1801.  — ^Pavid  Brown,  Isaac  Magoon  (2d),  Francis  Brakenridge. 

1802.  — Joseph  Cummings,  John  Andrews,  Francis  Brakenridge,  Samuel  Brown, 

John  Shaw. 

1803.  — George  Brakenridge,  John  Andrews,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Shaw  (2d), 

Ebeuezer  Sherman. 

1804.  — George  Brakenridge,  John  Shaw  (2d),  Paniel  Gould,  Ebenezer  Sherman, 

Lemuel  Andrews, 
18(B. — John  Shaw,  George  Brakenridge,  William  Bowdoin. 

1806.  — William  Buwduin,  Daniel  Gould,  Ebenezer  Sherman,  Thomas  Patrick, 

Ephraim  Scott. 

1807.  — ^William  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Patrick,  Ebenezer  Sherman,  Jesse  Lewis, 

Benjamin  Paige. 

1808.  — Daniel  Gould,  Kufus  King,  Jesse  I^wis,  Calvin  White,  Benjamin  Paige. 
18419. — Daniel  Gould,  Benjamin  Paige,  Jesse  Lewis,  Enos  Davis,  Darius  Eaton. 
1810. — William  Bowdoin,  Bufng  King,  Enos  Bavis,  George  Brakenridge,  Jesse 

Lewis. 

181L — Joseph  Cummings,  Bufus  King,  Enos  Davis,  John  Andrews,  Benjamin 
Paige. 

1812. — Daniel  Gjuld,  Thomas  Snell,  Benjamin  Paige,  William  Paige,  Jr.,  James 
Cargill. 

ISl.'i. — Benjamin  Paige,  Enos  Davis,  William  Paige,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Scott,  Calvin 
3Iorbe. 

1814- — William  Bowdoin,  Tliomas  Snell,  Thomas  Patrick,  Calvin  Jlorse,  Amasa 
Andenson. 

1815.  — Enos  Davis,  Jestie  Lewis,  Alpheus  Demond,  Calvin  Morse,  Thos.  Patrick. 

1816.  — EnoB  Davis,  Alpheus  Demond,  Daniel  Gould,  Jr.,  Abner  Lewis,  Amasa 

Anderson. 

1817.  — Benjamin  Paige,  Alpheus  Demond,  Amasa  Anderson,  Abner  Lewis,  John 

Gardner. 

1818.  — EnuB  Davis,  Bicbard  Lewis,  Aaron  Gould,  Joseph  Cummings,  Jr.,  Benja- 

min Paige. 

1819.  — J<j«:ph  Cummings,  Jr.,  Aaron  Gould,  William  Coney,  Alpheus  Demond, 

William  Paige,  Jr. 

1820.  — William  Bowiloin,  John  Brakenridge,  Benjamin  Paige,  Foster  Marsli, 

Simeon  Cunmiings. 
182L — FoBter  Jlarsb,  John  Brakenridge,  Joel  Eice. 
ViH. — Fower  Jlarsh,  John  Brakenridge,  Wanier  Brown. 


1523.  — Warner  Brown,  Aaron  Gould,  William  S.  Brakenridge,  Horace  Goodrich, 

Leonard  Gould. 

1524.  — Leonard  Gould,  Alpheus  Demond,  Warner  Brown,  William  S.  Braken- 

ridge, Horace  Goodrich. 

1525.  — Alpheus  Demond,  Foster  Marsh,  Alexander  Brakenridge,  William  Paige, 

Jr.,  John  Pepper. 
1S20. — .\aron  Gould,  Samuel  Gould,  Lee  Sprague. 
1S27. — Stephen  Witherell,  Benjaniin  Wilder,  "WMlliam  Brakenridge. 
182S. — Benjamin  Paige,  Alfred  Lamberton,  Thomas  Wilder,  Samuel  Phelps, 

Darius  Eaton,  Jr. 

1829.  — William  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Wilder,  William  S.  Brakenridge,  Parius 

Eaton,  William  Lazell. 

1830.  — Thomas  Wilder,  Thomas  Snell,  Jr.,  Joel  Eice,  Darius  Eaton,  Eeuben  La- 

zell. 

1831.  — Aaron  Gould,  Joel  Eice,  Thomas  Snell,  Jr.,  Eoyal  Bosworth,  Eeuben  La- 

zell. 

1832.  — Joseph  Cummings,  Thomas  Snell,  Eoyal  Bosworth,  Alexander  Braken- 

ridge, Edmund  Freeman. 
1S33. — Aaron  Gould,  Alpheus  Demond,  Alexander  Brakenridge,  Edmund  Free- 
man, Alfred  Lamberton. 

1834.  — Foster  Marsh,  Aaron  Gould,  Jason  Gorham. 

1835.  — Jason  Gorham,  Judah  JI.  Brakenridge,  Enos  Pavis. 
1830. — Joseph  Cimimings,  Thomas  Snell,  Joel  Eice. 

1837. — Alexander  Brakeuiidge,  Wm.  Woolvvorth,  Ebenezer  Gould. 
183S. — Hoi'ace  Bartlett,  Jesse  B.  Wetherbee,  Alpheus  Demond. 

1839.  — Jesse  B.  Wetherbee,  Jason  Gorham,  Gideon  Lamberton. 

1840.  — Joseph  Hartwell,  Avery  Clark,  John  Bowdoin. 

1841.  — Levans  McClintock,  Lewis  G.  Cummings,  Haskell  Cummings. 

1842.  — Tliomas  Snell,  Darius  Eaton,  Freeman  Pepper,  Jr. 

184i. — Freeman  Pepper,  Jr.,*  Franklin  Brakenridge,  John  Bowdoin. 

1844.  — John  Bowdoin,  Jolin  Tolnian,  Parius  Eaton. 

1845.  — Joseph  Eaton,  Thoniiis  Snell,  John  Gardner. 
1840. — Wm.  Hyde,  John  Gardner,  Joseph  Hartwell. 

1847.  — Wm.  Hyde,  Chas.  A.  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Gould. 

1848.  — M'm.  Hyde,  Chas.  A.  Stevens,  Seth  Gould. 

1849.  — Seth  Pierce,  Elbridge  G.  White,  Lewis  Pemond. 

1850.  — Lewis  Pemond,  Seth  Pierce,  Ambrose  Blair. 

1851.  — Samuel  T.  Spalding,  Eobert  Tucker,  Harrison  French. 

1852.  — Samuel  T.  Spalding,  Eobert  Tucker,  Addison  Sandford. 

1853.  — Addison  Sandford,  Geo.  H.  Gilbert,  ILiskell  Cummings. 

1854.  — A.  Sandford,  Lorenzo  Demond,  Wm.  S.  Bassett. 

1855.  — AVm.  S.  Brakenridge,  Joseph  Hartwell,  Ward  Davis,  Jr. 
1850. — Charles  A.  Stevens,  Addison  Sandford,  Nathaniel  H.  Andei-son. 

1857.  — Otis  Lane,  Lorenzo  Pemond,  N.  H.  Anderson. 

1858.  — Otis  Lane,  Ambrose  Blair,  George  Eicli. 

1859.  — Otis  Lane,  George  Eich,  Samuel  H.  Phelps. 

1800.  — S.  H.  Plielps,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Lucas  Gibbs. 

1801.  — S.  H.  Phelps,  Lucas  Gibbs,  Wm.  A.  Boot. 

1802.  — Otis  Lane,  W.  A.  Boot,  J.  H.  Pepper. 

1803.  — Otis  Lane,  John  H.  Pepper,  Parius  Eaton. 

1804.  — Otis  Lane,  Wm.  E.  B;>ssett,  Andrew  J.  Harwood. 

1805.  — Barnabas  Snow,  Pavid  P.  Billings,  Otis  Lane. 
1800.— Otis  Lane,  Chas.  A.  Stevens,  A.  J.  Harwood. 

1807. — Otis  Lane,  Cliarles  A.  Stevens,  Andrew  J.  Harwood. 
1808-71.— C.  A.  Stevens,  A.  J.  Harwood,  S.  H.  Phelps. 

1872.  — Addison  Sandford,  Charies  P.  Gilbert,  OIney  Goff. 

1873.  — Charles  D.  Gilbert,  Charles  E.  Blood,  Francis  Blair. 

1874.  — Charles  E.  Blood,  John  IL  Pepper,  J.  Tyler  Stevens. 

1875.  — Charles  D.  Gilbeil,  Patrick  McMahon,  William  B.  Lawton. 
1870. — William  B.  Lawton,  Paniel  I.  Erneison,  Patrick  McMahon.  • 

1877.  — William  B.  Lawton,  Patrick  McMahon,  Calvin  Hitchcock. 

1878.  — Patrick  McMaliorr,  Pavid  W.  Miner,  James  W.  Brakenridge. 

PKECINCT  AND  TOWN  CLERKS. 

John  Post,  chosen  1742;  Jacob  Cummings,  1744;  John  Pavis,  1748;  Timothy 
Brown,  1750 ;  Jacob  Cummings,  1751 ;  William  Bi-akeni  idge,  1757 ;  Maverick 
Sndth,  1760;  William  Brakenridge,  1702;  Abraham  Cummings,  1777;  Pavid 
Brown,  1780;  Thomas  Tuffs,  1782;  Pavid  Bmwn,  1780;  William  Paige,  1787; 
William  Bowdoin,  1789;  Leonar  d  Gould,  1811 ;  Joel  Eice,  1825;  Leonar  d  Gould, 
1820 ;  Joel  Eice,  1828 ;  William  Snow,  1829 ;  William  Bowdoin,t  1830 ;  Leonard 
Gould,  1831;  George  W.  Porter-,  1832;  Jason  Goriiain,  1837  ;  Lewis  Pemond,  1839; 
Francis  De  Witt,  1850;  William  H.  Willard,  18.53;  E.  L.  Brainerd,  1855;  E.  L. 
Hathaway,  1850  (September  27tli) ;  Stephen  B.  Witherell,  18.58  (November  4th) ; 
Francis  De  Witt,  1801 ;  S.  B.  Witlierell,  1803  ;  George  K.  Cutler,  1860  ;  Lewis  P. 
Edwards,  1868 ;  Hubert  M.  Coney,  1872;  Aimer  F.  Eichardson,  1870. 

KEPKESENTATIVES  FROM  WARE. J 

William  Brakenridge,  Joseph  Foster,  and  Thomas  Jenkins  to  Provincial  Con- 
gr'ess  in  1775. 

Uiulei-  the  ComtUuihn. — Daniel  Gould,  1787 ;  Isaac  Pepper,  1788,  1795 ;  William 
Bowdoin,  1798,  1801-4,  1806-12;  Enos  Davis,  1813-14;  William  Paige,  Jr.,  1815; 
Joseph  Cummings,  1810-17,  1822;  Aaron  Gould,  1824-25;  William  Paige,  Jr., 
Alpheus  Demond,  1826;  Aaron  Gould,  1827-29 ;  Samuel  Phelps,  1829 ;  Joel  Bice, 


*  Died  in  ofHce,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Tolnian. 
f  Died  in  office. 

X  In  the  years  not  named  the  town  was  not  represented. 
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IKIO;  Anion  (Jiiiilil,  .Tiiol  llloo,  IHIil;  Alldndiii-  IdiiltoiiHilKO,  irDinor  15aitl"lt, 
WM  ;  Alplii'iiM  Dciiioiiil,  KiiciH  DiivIh,  lK:t:i;  (!alviii  JIoiw,  llcnjiiniin  Wililcr,  ISIll ; 
Thiiiniw  Wilili'i',  .liiliii  (J-(lii)i  ius  18:15;  TliuiimH  Wildi.r,  Hculiiin  hii/.i'll,  IHDd; 
ICcliiiiiiKl  li'iocmiiii,  Ui3ulioii  Ui/.M,  1K17;  TIidiiiiw  Hiicll,  lliiyal  n.iHWDi  tli,  WM; 
Tlu)nin.M  SikOI,  .Iiwdii  Oorlmiii,  IMIt!) ;  Jiiliii  lliiwdciiri,  Nolwjii  I'alim^i',  IKK) ;  Jool 
llico,  lull;  HliiiTi(v/,(ii-  (loiiM,  1KI2;  Koi'iicu  (JiiiHlricli,  IS'lIt ;  .Tiiniitliiui  iriu  wiiml, 
18'U;  AiiHiil  I'ludps,  .Ir.,  IKir);  Siiiiimil  M.  liomniDii,  IH-K; ;  Avery  (!liirk,  IH17  ; 
Trii  1'.  (JduM,  luril  ;  Uarrisi.ii  Kroiudi,  lnr>2 ;  C'liiiiii'S  A.  SIi!V(hik,  IW:! ;  Wliliiiui 
10.  ItuNsi'K,  isri  l  ;  li'rccniiiii  W.  DicliiiiMnii,  INS.') ;  Saiiiiicd  11.  I'liclps,  IxfiO  ;  (Jcm-nii 
H.  (iiU)crt,  IsriT;  lli^n.jiuiiiii  Diivis,  Jr.,  185S;  LrwiH  DciudikI,  IWiO ;  Siiiniii'l 
Miii-80, 18(il ;  Jimeiih  lliiitwell,  lS(i:i;  Luther  Cliaiiin,  Jr.,  18(14 ;  Willlaiii  E.  IiC.\vi« 
18G0;  Henry  ISimnett,  18(18;  lienjaniin  V.  AnKol],l870;  John  W.  llol.inKon,  187ld; 
Henry  C.  Davis,  1874  ;  AUdison  landlord,  1870  ;  Frederick  N.  llcwiner,  187(1. 

VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS. 

"WARE  VILLAGE, 

situated  on  Ware  River,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  place.  It 
sprang  up  about  the  year  1824,  when  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prises of  the  town  first  began  to  assume  importance,  and  lia.s 
steadily  increased.  Prior  to  that  time  the  business  of  the  town 
had  been  principally  transacted  at  the  centre,  and  it  was  not 
until  1847  that  the  place  for  holding  town-meetings  was 
transferred  to  the  village. 

The  latter  comprises  a  population  of  about  3000,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  town,  and  is  regularly 
and  uniformly  laid  out  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  contains 
two  hotels,  five  churches,  five  factories,  a  large  number  of 
stores,  and  many  handsome  dwelling-houses,  and  is  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  wealth,  refine- 
ment, and  culture. 

Several  serious  conflagrations  have  occurred  in  the  village 
since  its  existence.  The  first  of  these  was  the  burning  of  the 
large  brick  factory  of  the  Otis  Company  in  1845.  The  block 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  opposite  the  Hampshire 
House,  was  burned  in  1848  or  '49 ;  the  Ware  Hotel  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864.  Sanford's  store  was  burned  in  March,  1866  or  '67. 
The  town-hall  and  Unitarian  Church  Nov.  6,  1807,  and  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1860. 

AVARE  CENTRE 

is  situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  village.  Here  the 
first  meeting-house  of  the  town  was  erected  and  the  earliest 
meetings  of  the  settlers  held,  and  for  many  years  the  inhabi- 
tants "went  up"  there  "to  worship  God."  Plat  Brook, 
coming  down  from  the  north,  passes  through  the  village,  and 
its  power  has  been  utilized  from  the  earliest  day  by  various 
small  industrial  enterprises. 

The  hamlet  contains  a  Congregational  Church,  a  saw-mill, 
a  shoe-factory,  a  blacksmith-shop,  and  a  number  of  pleasant 
dwelling-houses.  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  "Snell's 
augers"  were  first  made. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

The  first  action  of  the  town  upon  the  subject  of  schools,  as 
appears  by  the  records,  was  in  January,  1757,  when  it  was 

"  Voted  to  Dcvid  ye  I'eraish  into  two  parts  for  a  ecool,  and  flat  Brook  to  be  yo 
deviciing  Line." 

"  Voted  Joseph  Scott  to  take  care  of  the  West  part.  Voted  AVilliam  Bracken- 
rlJge  to  take  care  of  the  East  Part." 

At  this  time  no  money  was  raised  for  schools,  nor  does  any 
appear  to  have  been  raised  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
preaching  until  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1762. 
At  the  first  town-meeting  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  town 
into  four  quarters,  by  a  line  running  east  and  west  by  the 
meeting-house,  and  by  Flat  Brook  north  and  south.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was 

"Voted,  to  raise  £12  for  Skoling,"  and  that  "  Eatch  Quarter  shall  Skool  out 
there  part  within  the  year  or  be  forfit." 

The  same  sum  was  granted  the  year  following  and  in  1766. 
In  1771  only  £4  was  raised;  in  1772,  £14;  and  in  1774,  £15. 

For  several  years  thereafter  no  money  was  raised  for  schools. 
The  town-meetings  were  mostly  occupied  in  providing  sol- 
diers for  the  Kevolutionary  army,  and  in  paying  them  and 
])roviding  for  their  families. 


In  1782,  £20  were  apjiropriatrd  for  schools,  (he  districts  re- 
maining as  formerly.  In  1785  it  was  voted  to  divid(;  the 
town  into  six  districts,  and  lin;  location  of  school-houses  was 
th(!n  first  delertnined  as  follows  : 

"  Onit  Hithool-houHo  to  bo  near  Mr.  Joseph  Chandler's  house,  one  by  the  pound, 
one  by  Mr.  .lanies  Lannni'H,  one  by  PhiiKdias  Converse's,  one  by  Moses  J>avis's, 
and  on<!  by  .John  Oilniore's." 

The  year  following  £72  were  raisc^d  to  erect  these  houses. 
In  1787,  £■'')  more  were  raised,  and,  in  1791,  .£12  were  rais<!d 
to  build  a  school-house  in  the  middle  of  th(!  town. 

In  1794,  £48  were  granted  for  schools.  This  was  during 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  did  much  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  schools.  For  nearly  twenty  years  not  a 
teacher  was  employed  from  out  of  town,  while  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns  sought  teachers  in  Ware.  Hon.  Joseph  Cum- 
mings  taught  seven  winters  in  New  Braintrce,  receiving  $20 
per  month,  being  much  more  than  was  usually  paid  in  those 
times.  Another  early  teacher  was  Samuel  Clerk,  for  whoso 
benefit  the  following  vote  was  passed  in  1783: 

"Voted,  to  allow  Mr.  Samuel  Clerk  an  order  for  £1  17s.  OtZ.  for  his  keeping 
school,  and  also  Interest  for  Two  orders  from  the  time  they  became  dew." 

In  1797  the  town  voted  to  divide  the  school  money  into 
eight  parts,  £10  to  each  district.  The  appropriation  for 
schools  in  that  year  was  $266.67,  and  this  amount  was  regu- 
larly increased  at  intervals,  until  in  1840  it  had  reached  .$12.50. 
The  appropriation  in  1878  was  $6800. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  19  schools  in  the  town, — one 
high  school,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  education  are 
taught  and  preparation  made  for  college,  a  high  and  grammar 
school,  and  grammar,  intermediate,  primary,  mixed,  and  dis- 
trict schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  all 
the  schools  of  the  town  on  March  1,  1878,  was  856,  of  whom 
690  attended  the  village  schools.  The  whole  are  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  six,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  annually 
for  three  years. 

RELIGIOUS. 

FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  East  Congregational  Society,  in 
1826,  there  was  but  one  religious  society  in  town.  All  the  business  relating  to 
the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers  was  transacted  in  town-meeting.  On 
May  6, 174.3,  the  Precinct '  voted  to  hire  Mr.  Dickinson  to  preach  among  us  until 
the  forty  pounds  we  granted  is  spent.'  In  March,  1744,  sixty  pounds  were  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  several  candidates  employed.  In  November, 
1745,  Mr.  Henry  Carey  was  invited  to  settle  as  tlieir  minister,  but  declined. 

"  Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  precinct  efforts  were  made  to  build  a 
house  of  woi-ship,  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  spot.  Nathaniel  Dwight, 
of  Belchertown,  was  employed  to  find  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town,  which 
is  a  few  rods  nortli  of  the  meeting-house  now  standing  in  the  west  parish.  In 
1748  it  was  voted  'to  build  a  house  40  by  33, 18  feet  posts,  to  pay  twelve  shillings, 
old  tenor,  for  common  laborers,  eighteen  shillings  for  team  and  cart.'  But 
nothing  efficient  was  done  until  Sejitember,  1750,  when  it  was  voted  to  build  a 
house  30  by  25,  15  feet  posts.  '  Voted,  to  raise  the  sum  of  thiity  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence,  lawful  money,  to  defray  the  charges  of  building  and 
covering  the  meeting-house.  £20  13s.  id.  to  be  paid  in  labor  and  covering  and 
slitwork,  provided  that  every  freeholder  will  pay  to  the  committee  or  collector 
the  labor  or  materials  his  due  proportion  ;  that  he  shall  be  assessed  upon  suitable 
notice,  and  four  pounds  for  to  procure  luiils  for  the  meeting-house.  Voted,  that 
labor  shall  be  set  at  the  value  of  eighteen  shillings  per  day,  and  team  work  an- 
swerable, and  boards  at  nine  pounds,  equal  to  old  tenor,  and  shingles  at  fom- 
pounds  ten  shillings,  old  tenor.'  Jacob  Cummings,  Joseph  Scott,  Edward  Ayres, 
Samuel  Allen,  and  John  Taplin  were  chosen  building  committee.  It  was  some 
years  before  the  house  was  completed,  if  it  was  ever  entirely  done.  '  Sept.  4, 
17G0,  it  was  voted  to  have  an  alley  three  feet  wide  between  the  men's  and 
women's  seats.'  In  June,  17(12,  '  voted  to  allow  Tlionuis  An<lrews  six  pounds  to 
plaister  the  meeting-house  over  head.'  Sept.  24,  170(1, '  Voted,  that  Tlionuis  An- 
drews shall  halve  the  boards  overhead  in  the  meeting-house,  and  is  to  have  what 
the  workmen  judge  it  worth  for  said  halving.'  It  was  used  as  a  place  of  woi-ship 
until  the  year  1800,  when  the  house  that  has  been  recently  remodeled  in  the 
west  pai  ish  was  built. 

"  March,  1750-51, '  it  was  voted  to  ordain  the  woithy  Sir.  Grindall  Kawson  in 
this  precinct,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May  next.' 

"  Mr.  Rawson's  salary  for  the  first  two  years  was  to  be  £45,  the  third  year  three 
pounds  to  be  added,  and  four  pounds  annually  afterward  till  it  shoull  bo  sixty 
pounds,  and  £100  settlement.   Ho  wa.s  ordaiuod  May  8,  IICA*   Tlie  same  day  a 

*  Tho  council  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ilawsjn  were 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  of  Oxford. 
"    Crinilall  llavvsnn,  of  Hadlymo,  Conn. 
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rhnrch  was  organized,  but  it  is  not  known  of  how  many  membei-s  it  consisted. 
It  must  have  been  small,  as  the  whole  number  which  had  been  admitted  at  the 
lime  of  Sir.  Kawson's  dismission,  Jan.  19,  ITo-t.  w.is  but  43.  But  little  is  known 
of  3Ir.  Kawson's  history  or  character.  Traditional  accounts  represent  him  as  a 
man  of  little  seriousne^  comeliue^  or  refinement.  Some  disaffection  seems 
to  have  shown  itself  soon  after  his  settlement,  for  May  12, 1752,  it  wiis  voted  '  to 
reconsider  the  vote  giving  3Ir.  Kawson  a  call,  and  for  paying  the  salary  and 
settlement,'  The  collectors  neglected  or  refused  to  collect  the  taxes  for  his 
salary,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to  his  Majesty's  council  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, asking  iwwer  to  excuse  the  collectors,  and  choose  othei-s  in  their  stead, 
which  was  granted. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  council  was  called  to  dissolve  the  connection. 
Mr.  Kawsim  was  afterward  settled  in  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  in  1755,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  few  years.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  chaplain  iu  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

"After  Mr.  Kawson's  dismission,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regular 
preaching  for  some  time.  Tlie  poverty  of  the  people  rendered  it  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  collect  the  taxes.  It  appears  the  precinct  *  voted,  Jan.  1,  1755,  that  the 
collectors  of  Ware  River  Parish  that  are  behind  in  their  collections,  pay  in  and 
make  up  their  collection  to  the  Parish  (\>mmittee,  excepting  so  mucli  as  the 
court  assigned  to  Mr.  Rawson,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Edward  Ayres,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  Parish  Treasurer  is  reduced  to  such  low  circumstances  that  tlie  parish 
are  not  willing  to  trust  any  more  in  his  hands.' 

"  In  the  fallof  175S  the  church  and  Precinct  called  Mr.  Ezra  Thayer  to  become 
their  minister,  and  he  was  ordained  Jan.  10, 1759.  His  salary  was  to  be  £40  for 
three  years,  then  £3  to  be  added  yearly  tiil  it  bec;ime  .£55,  and  as  settlement 
£100.  A  deed  of  the  parsonage  land  is  acknowledged  by  him  as  part  uf  the 
settlement,  £66  13s.  id.  He  lived  where  Stephen  Bonnay  now  lives.  To  this 
time  tlie  church  had  no  confession  of  faith,  and  one  was  proposed  by  the  ordain- 
ing coancU  and  adopted.  The  half-way  covenant  plan  prevailed  to  considerable 
extent,  and  injured  the  pros|>erity  of  the  church.  Mr.  Thayer  continued  to  bo 
minister  till  his  death,  Feb.  12, 1775.  Seventy-nine  were  received  into  the  church 
in  full  communion  during  his  ministry. 

"Mr.  Thayer  was  a  native  of  Mendon,  graduated  at  Har^■ard  College,  175C. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  plain  man,  of  pleasing  address,  and  to  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  town  erected  a  tombstone  to  mark  the  place  of 
his  burial,  as  a  token  of  their  respect. 

"  In  1780,  Mr.  Winslow  Packard  was  invited  to  become  the  minister,  but  de- 
clined this,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of  the  call.  In.  17.85,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hallock 
preached  as  a  candidate,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  uiiwle  to  settle  him. 
WTiile  he  was  preaching  in  town,  an  unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  religion. 
He  was  afterward  an  eminent  minister  at  Canton,  Conn.,  and  an  interesting 
memoir  of  him  was  compiled  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  of  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  In  July,  1785,  Mr.  Benjamin  Judd  was  invited  to  settle  as  a  minister,  and 
was  ordained  Oct,  12,  He  probably  came  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  as  his 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev,  Daniel  Collins,  of  Lauesboro'.  Dr. 
West,  of  SbKkbridge,  Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  of  Richmond,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Munson,  of 
Leuo.x,  were  memliers  of  the  council.  The  people  were  not  united  in  calling 
3Ir.  Judd,  and  unhappily  difficulties  soon  arose,  which  resulted  in  his  dismis- 
fcion,  Sept.  28,  1787,  and  no  minister  was  settled  for  five  years. 

"  In  March,  1792,  the  church  and  town  gave  an  unanimous  invitation  to  Mr. 
Beoben  Moas  to  become  their  minister,  and  he  was  ordained  June  21st.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1787,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Rev,  Dr.  TrumbnU,  of  >'ew  Haven.  He  received  £80  salai-y,  and  £150 
settlement, 

"  Mr.  Moss  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Ware  until  his  deatli,  Feb,  17, 1809, — 
more  than  sixteen  years.  He  was  a  very  successful  and  devoted  minister. 
During  his  labors,  50  were  added  to  the  church, — 12  by  profession,  and  8  by 
recommendation  from  other  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  of  refined 
fwlingis,  and  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  Biblical  scholar.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  plain  and  practical,  and  enforced  his  instructions  by  a  blameless  example. 
Slany  now  remember  him  as  the  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  of  the  young. 
He  was  particular  in  his  attention  to  the  district  schools.  At  the  time  of  his 
settlement  they  were  in  a  low  and  diisorderly  state,  but  they  very  soon  became 
very  much  improveil  through  his  attention  and  influence.  By  his  effort  in  this 
department  of  hit  labors,  he  was  instrumental  in  preparing  a  large  luiniber  of 
young  men  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  schools  in  this  and  neighljoring 
tijwus.  No  t<jwn  iu  this  vicinity,  it  is  said,  furnished  so  many  teachers.  The 
tone  of  moral  feeling  and  the  standard  of  education  were  greatly  raised  among 


Ber,  Robert  Breck,  1st  Church,  of  Springfield. 
"   Caleb  Rice,  of  Sturbridge. 
"   David  ^Vhite,  of  Hardwick. 

"    Xi.>ah  Slirick,  of  4th  Church,  Springfield  (now  Wilbraham). 
"   Thomas  Skinner,  of  Westchester,  in  Colchester,  Conn. 
"   Benjamin  Bowers,  of  iliddle  Ha/ldam,  C<jnu. 
"    Liaau  Jones,  of  Wfstem  (now  Warren). 
"   Pelatiab  Webster,  of  Quabbin  (now  Greenwich). 
Each  with  his  delegate. 
*  Tliere  have  tjeen  three  ministers  of  the  same  name, — Grindall  Rawson,  who 
gra/luated  at  Harvard  College,  1678,  settled  in  Mendon,  1680,  where  he  died,  1715. 

Another  Grin'lall  Rawson  graduate/!  at  Harvard  College,  1728  ;  w  as  settled  as 
tlie  firrt  minister  in  S'juth  Hadley,  1733,  where  he  is  spoken  of  hy  President 
Edwards  an  a  succesgful  minister.  He  was  afterward  settled  at  Ha/llyme,  Ojnn., 
174o,  where  he  died,  in  1777.  Grindall  Rawwjn,  the  first  minister  in  Ware, 
gradnate'l  at  Hanard  C-dlege,  1741,  and  died  in  1794,  aged  seventy-three.  The 
finrt  wa«  prrjl^ably  the  grandfather,  the.  second  an  uncle,  of  the  latter. 
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the  people.  Twice  during  his  ministry  he  was  afflicted  with  derangement,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty .f 

"July  9, 1810,  Rev.  Samuel  Ware  was  invited  to  settle  as  minister,  and  was 
ordained  October  31st.  Salary,  §400,  and  a  settlement  of  8500,  if  he  should  re- 
main fifteen  years.  He  was  a  useful  minister,  and  was  much  blessed  in  his 
labors  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  gathered  197  into  the  church — 177  by 
profession,  .and  20  by  letter  from  other  churches.  He  was  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  in  1826,  and  the  following  vote,  passed  by  tlie  town  .July  3d, 
■will  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  w^as  held:  'Voted  unanimously,  that,  agree- 
ably to  his  request,  we  dismiss  and  cordially  recommend  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ware 
as  an  e.xemplary  Christian,  and  an  able,  judicious,  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel.' 

"July  19,  1826,  Rev.  Augustus  B.  Reed,  a  native  of  Eeliobotli,  and  graduate 
of  Brown  University  in  1821,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  cliurch  and  people. 
The  same  council  dismissed  Mr.  Ware.  To  this  time  all  business  pertaining  to 
the  affairs  of  the  parish  h.ad  been  done  in  town-meeting.  Mr.  Reed  continued 
the  minister  of  the  first  parish  until  June  5, 1838,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health.    He  died  in  town,  Sept.  30, 1838,  aged  nearly  forty. 

"  Rev.  Hervey  Smitli,  his  successor,  was  installed  Sept.  19, 1838,  and  dismissed 
in  1840. 

"  Rev.  William  E.  Dixon,  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
was  ordained  Jan.  14,  1841,  and  dismissed  May  20,  1842. 

"  Rev.  David  N.  Coburn,  from  Tliompson,  Conn.,  a  gr.aduate  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, was  ordained  Sept.  21, 1842,  and  was  dismissed  April  17,  1854." 

Rev.  Seth  W.  Banister,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Cohurn,  was 
installed  May  23,  1855,  and  dismissed  June  1,  1857.  Eev. 
Ariel  P.  Chute,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed  Sept.  22,  1857, 
and  dismissed  May  21,  1861. 

Rev.  William  G.  Tuttle,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
is  a  native  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1846,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1849.  He 
was  for  over  nine  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Harrisville,  N.  H.,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Ware  Oct.  10,  1861.  During  his  ministry  127  persons 
have  been  added  to  his  church,  and  several  remarkable  seasons 
of  revival  have  occurred,  notably  in  1865,  1868,  1871,  1872, 
1874,  and  1876, 

The  deacons  of  the  church  since  its  establishment  have  been 
Jacob  Cummings,  chosen  1751,  resigned  1768;  John  Davis, 
chosen  1751,  resigned  1768  ;  Maverick  Smith,  chosen  1768, 
deceased  1789  ;  Thomas  Jenkins,  chosen  1768,  resigned  1789  ; 
William  Paige,  chosen  1789,  resigned  1815;  Daniel  Gould, 
chosen  1789,  resigned  1815;  Joseph  Cummings,  chosen  1815, 
resigned  1826  ;  Eli  Snow,  chosen  1815,  resigned  1835;  Warner 
Brown,  chosen  1826,  deposed  1830;  Enos  Davis,  chosen  1830,. 
deceased  1837 ;  Abner  Lewis,  chosen  1835,  resigned  1851  ; 
Thomas  Snell,  chosen  1837,  resigned  1853;  JSIilton  Lewis, 
chosen  1851 ;  Nathaniel  H.  Anderson,  chosen  1813.  The  last 
two  are  the  acting  deacons. 

The  original  meeting-house,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  used,  with  modifications,  until  the  year  1800,  when 
another  was  built.  This  was  used  until  1843,  when  it  was. 
remodeled,  its  frame-work  being  used  for  the  new  structure, 
which  is  substantially  the  present  house  of  worship.  It  has, 
however,  undergone  considerable  alterations  and  repairs. 

The  present  membership  is  132, — 45  males  and  87  females, 
— and  34  absentees.  The  Sabbath-school  comprises  122  mem- 
bers, with  an  average  attendance  of  76.  Superintendent, 
W.  L,  Brakenridge.  Librarian,  Wm.  Marsh.  Number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  1.50. 

EAST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

In  1825,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population  in  Ware  vil- 
lage, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  establish  a  Congregational 
society  at  that  place.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1826,  a  society  was  organized,  and  on  April  12th  a  church  was 
constituted.  The  same  year  the  house  of  worship  now  occu- 
pied by  the  society  was  erected.  It  has  been  remodeled 
several  times,  is  a  comely  and  substantial  structure,  and  con- 
tains a  handsome  organ.  The  society  also  has  a  neat  chapel 
on  Water  Street,  which  was  erected  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of 
15000. 

tMr.  Moss  married  Mrs.  Hadassah  Cheesebrough,  of  Stoningtou,  Conn., 
where  some  of  his  descendants  now  live.  He  built  the  liouso  now  owned  by 
Charles  Hathaway.    It  was  afterward  owned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware. 
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Tho  Urst  piislor  WHS  Itrv.  I';irs<ins  (Joiik,  ordained  Juiio  21 , 
182(i,  1111(1  (liHinisMcd  April  I:!,  \K'Sk  Hi;  whs  siiofCddcd  liy 
('ynis  "^'iilc,  (if  JMiiW  JIai'U'di-d,  ('(inn.,  wlio  was  inHlullcd 
.liiiK^  II,  IH;!.""),  mid  dismissed,  in  I'cliini  Id  ids  fornior  lioid, 
Aug.  18;i7.  Kev.  .Jimatlian  I'Idwards  Woodbi'idge,  a  native 
of  Wortliington,  Mass.,  and  a  cdllcgo  classinalo  of  Kov.  Mr. 
Cool<,  was  in.stalled  May  2,  1838,  and  dismissed  Dec.  28,  1840, 
to  beconui  (ino  of  (ho  editors  of  the  New  England  Puritan,  in 
connectiiin  with  Mr.  (!(iiii<.  l((!v.  Nahum  Gale,  a  native  of 
Auburn,  Mass.,  and  a  g-raduatc  of  Amherst  College  in  1887, 
was  tlie  next  pastor,  ordained  Juno  22,  1842,  and  dismissed  in 
June,  1851.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Kov.  Tlioron  G.  Coltoii,  who 
was  installed  Sept.  2,  1851,  and  dismissed  March  26,  1855. 

liev.  A.  E.  P.  Perkins,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor,  is  a  native 
of  Ivoyalston,  Mass.,  who  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1840.  He  was  for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Phillipston,  in  Worcester  County,  and  was  installed 
over  his  present  charge  Dec.  5,  1855.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College. 

The  deacons  of  the  church  have  been  Joseph  Cummings, 
chosen  in  1826 ;  resigned  1853.  Luther  Brown,  chosen  in  1826  ; 
resigned  1841.  Tliomas  Th wing,  chosen  in  1826;  resigned 
1837.  John  Tolman,  chosen  in  1837;  resigned  1853.  Wm. 
Hyde,  chosen  in  1837.  Lewis  Demond,  chosen  in  1844;  re- 
signed 1867.  Francis  De  Witt,  chosen  in  1854  ;  resigned  1863. 
W.  S.  Brakenridge,  chosen  in  1854 ;  resigned  1860.  Otis 
Lane,  chosen  in  1861.  Henry  Ives,  chosen  in  1864;  resigned 
1867.  John  W.  Cummings,  chosen  in  1867.  Lewis  N.  Gil- 
bert, chosen  in  1869. 

The  present  membership  is  350 ;  of  Sabbath-school,  250 ; 
average  attendance  on  Sabbath-school,  200 ;  volumes  in  li- 
brary, several  hundred ;  superintendent  of  Sabbath-school, 
George  G.  Hall. 

METHODIST  El^ISCOPAL.* 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Ware  was  organized  about  the 
year  1826,  probably  by  Joshua  Crowell,  a  Methodist  local  el- 
der, residing  at  the  centre,  and  Luther  Payne,  a  local  preacher 
and  class-leader,  residing  at  the  village.  The  earlier  meet- 
ings were  held  at  private  houses,  often  at  Mr.  Payne's, 
sometimes  in  an  unoccupied  portion  of  the  mill,  and  in  the 
school-houses  on  North  Street  and  in  the  south  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. Meetings  were  also  held  for  a  time  in  an  upper  room  in 
a  house  opposite  to  where  the  church  now  stands.  A  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  in  1844,  under  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  D. 
Sherman,  D.D.,  for  many  years  a  presiding  elder  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Conference.  The  church  was  raised  and  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  vestries,  a  vestibule,  and  tower  in 
1848,  under  the  pastorate  of  Kev.  C.  L.  Eastman,  now  pastor 
of  the  "  Seaman's  Bethel,"  Boston. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society  they  were  supplied  with 
preaching  frequently  by  local  preachers  in  the  vicinity,  Mr. 
Crowell  and  Mr.  Payne  often  performing  this  service.  The 
first  regularly-appointed  preacher  from  the  Conference  was 
Eev.  William  P.  White,  stationed  here  in  1833.  Mr.  White's 
successors  have  been  somewhat  numerous,  as  until  recently,  by 
a  law  of  the  church,  no  minister  could  remain  a  pastor  of  the 
same  church  more  than  two  successive  years,  and  later  only 
three  years.  Prominent  among  the  early  preachers  were  W. 
P.  White,  Samuel  Palmer,  James  O.  Deane,  Thomas  Marcy, 
David  Sherman,  Ichabod  Marcy,  C.  L.  Eastman,  and  J.  W. 
Dadniun. 

Among  those  who  have  served  more  recently  appear  the 
names  of  N.  H.  Martin,  William  Gordon,  Linus  Fish,  Geo. 
F.  Eaton,  William  M.  Ayers.  The  present  pastor  is  Kev.  J. 
Peterson,  who  has  been  here  two  years.  The  present  mem- 
borship  is  160;  Sunday-school  membership,  170;  volumes  iir 
Sunday-school  library,  350;  Sunday-school  Superintendent, 
David  L.  Barlow ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  T.  Wins- 

*  Contributed  by  the  jiiistor,  Rev.  John  Potoreon. 


low;  Librarian,  Arthur  Strahan  ;  ('hairman  of  Board  of 
TrustocH,  ]{<aijaniin  Davis;  TreaKur(jr,  Henry  C.  Davis,  Esq.; 
S(!(tr(!tary,  J.  P.  Crowell.  nicro  are  also  nine  stewards,  of 
wlioni  K.  N.  Kfjberts  is  Kecording  Steward,  D.  C.  Gates,  Dis- 
Iriet  St(!waril,  and  S.  F.  Gates,  Treasurer. 

JiAI'TIWTS. 

This  dciKiiiiination  existed  for  many  years  in  the  west  part 
(if  the  town  (if  Hardwick,  at  first  as  the  Hardwick  Baptist 
Church,  and  tlien  as  the  Hardwick  and  Ware  Baptist  Church. 
In  1846  tho  society  removed  from  Hardwick  to  Ware,  and 
became  established  at  the  village  under  the  name  of  tho  Ware 
Baptist  Church. 

The  first  pastor  was  Kev.  Amory  Gale,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  who  was  ordained  November  11th  of  that  year. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  on  August  22d 
of  that  year  by  Kev.  J.  A.  Bullard,  of  Middletown,  O.,  who  was 
dismissed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1853.  Eev.  George  E.  Fuller 
becam,e  the  next  pastor  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Bul- 
lard, and  died  while  discharging  his  duties  on  June  6, 1856.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Kev.  J.  E.  Wiggins,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who 
was  ordained  Feb.  10, 1857,  and  dismissed  to  South  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1858.  Kev.  J.  F.  Jones  was  the  next  pastor, 
and  was  installed  Jan.  1,  1859,  and  remained  in  that  relation 
until  October,  1860,  when  the  house  of  worship,  which  had 
been  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1847,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After 
this  disaster  but  a  few  meetings  were  held ;  the  soci(^ty  vir- 
tually dissolved,  and  now  has  no  active  existence. 

FIRST  UNITARIAN. 

This  society  was  organized  Oct.  7,  1846.  Prior  to  its  estab- 
lishment several  liberal  movements  had  been  undertaken  in 
the  town  without  success.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  society  was  formed,  and  met  in  the  east  brick 
mill,  now  owned  by  the  Otis  Company.  Kev.  George  Chan- 
ning  preached  the  first  sermon,  and  regular  services  were  held 
by  him,  Kev.  Mr.  Alden,  and  others  until  the  approach  of 
winter.  Meetings  were  then  held  in  the  Water  Street  chapel 
of  the  East  Congregational  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1846  a 
house  of  worship  was  begun  on  the  spot  where  the  church 
now  stands,  and  on  the  24th  of  January  the  basement  was 
consecrated  and  occupied  by  the  vestry.  Here  the  society 
worshiped  until  the  completion  of  the  church  in  the  following 
summer. 

In  1848  the  society  received  from  the  church  in  Bolton, 
Mass.,  the  gift  of  a  complete  and  beautiful  communion  service, 
which  is  still  in  use.  The  pulpit  Bible  was  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Springfield  Society,  and  the  bell  by  Thomas 
Cordis,  of  Boston. 

The  first  regular  pastor  was  Kev.  George  S.  Ball,  who  was 
ordained  Oct.  13,  1847,  and  resigned,  because  of  ill  health, 
July  6,  1849.  The  next  was  Kev.  George  T.  Hill,  of  Hub- 
bardton,  who  was  installed  Sept.  22,  1852.  Kev.  S.  F.  Clarke, 
of  Athol,  was  installed  Dec.  24,  1856,  and  died  in  the  pastoral 
office  March  27,  1861. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Clarke's  death  until  April,  1862,  the 
church  was  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  when 
it  was  occupied  by  the  East  Congregational  Society.  Eev. 
John  W.  Hudson  then  supplied  the  church  for  a  time,  and 
was  regularly  ordained  pastor  May  6,  1863,  and  resigned  Feb. 
24,  1865.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kov.  William  G.  Newell,  of 
Kockland,  111.,  who  was  installed  May  10,  1866,  and  resigned 
June  18,  1867. 

Nov.  6,  1867,  the  town-hall  was  burned,  and  the  church 
which  stood  near  it  was  also  destroyed,  including  a  fine  or- 
gan, put  in  but  a  few  weeks  before.  Services  were  tlien  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  East  Congregational  Society  and  in  Music 
Hall. 

Tho  next  regular  inistor  was  Kov.  Thomas  Timmins,  who 
was  installed  June  lO,  1872,  and  resigned  Oct.  18,  1873.  He 
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■was  followed  by  Rev.  John  L.  Lyoa,  who  was  installed  Oct. 
28.  1874,  and  resigned  June  5,  187-3;  and  he  by  Kev.  John  L. 
Marsh,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  ordained  Dec.  16,  187o. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  Sept.  1-1,  1869. 
The  number  of  families  connected  with  the  parish  is  60 ; 
members  of  Sabbath-school,  about  60;  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library,  about  500;  Superintendent  of  Sabbath-school, 
Eev.  John  L.  Marsh ;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Charles 
Sibley;  Librarian,  "Wortliington  Gates. 

ST.   WILLIAM'S  CHrRCH  (ROMAX  CATUOLIC). 

The  Catholics  established  themselves  in  Ware  about  1850, 
and  in  1855  erected  a  large  church  edifice,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  movement  was  at  first  a  missionary  enterprise,  and 
was  connected  with  the  church  at  Chicopee  Falls  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  became  a  separate  parish  about  the  year 
1860;  and  Eev.  P.  Haley  was  the  first  pastor,  and  remained 
four  years.  He  was  succeeded,  Aug.  15,  1864,  by  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  William  Moran.  The  parish  is  a  large  one, 
comprising  about  1100  people.  The  church  also  contains  a 
fine  organ. 

the  church  of  our  lady  of  mount  cakmel  (roman 
catholic). 

July  9,  1871,  the  French  Catholics  of  Ware,  feeling  the 
need  of  church  services  in  their  own  language,  undertook  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  parish.  Xinety-nine  families, 
comprising  697  persons,  443  of  whom  were  communicants, 
united  and  formed  the  parish. 

The  first  service^were  held  in  Music  Hall,  and  the  first 
mass  was  celebrated  July  16,  1871,  being  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

The  first  pastor  was  Eev.  L.  G.  Gaganier,  who  withdrew  in 
March,  1873,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Boucher,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  transferred 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Hilaire,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

The  first  collection  was  taken  July  31,  1871.  The  prop- 
erty on  which  the  edifice  was  erected  was  purchased  Novem- 
ber 7th  of  the  same  year,  and  with  the  parsonage  adjoining 
the  church,  at  a  cost  of  §4000.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
.May  20,  1872,  and  the  church  dedicated  Nov.  17,  1872.  It  is 
a  handsome  brick  structure,  located  on  Bank  Street,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  finished  and  tastefully  embellished  in  the 
interior,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Father  Boucher.  The 
cost  was  about  §12,000. 

The  parish  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  comprises  130 
families,  700  persons,  and  596  communicants,  and  has  already 
organized  a  flourishing  mission  at  Gilbertville,  in  the  town  of 
Hardwick,  where  a  large  church  has  been  erected. 

Other  religious  movements,  mostly  of  a  missionary  and  ten- 
tative character,  have  taken  place  in  the  town,  but  attained 
no  special  strength  or  prominence. 

burial-places. 
There  are  six  burial-places.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "old  Lurying-ground,"  whicTi  is  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  the  Palmer  road.  It  was 
probably  first  occupied  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
No  burials  have  taken  place  in  it  since  1826.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered by  a  forest  of  small  pine-trees,  but  is  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. Most  of  its  graves  have  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  are 
not  marked  by  tombstones.  Of  these  but  eight  are  standing, 
the  oldest  being  that  of  Miss  Sally,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  Dinsmore,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1786,  in  her  eighteenth 
year. 

The  next  burial-places  in  point  of  age  are  those  at  Ware 
Centre, — one  standing  near  the  church,  and  the  other  a  few 
rfxLs  farther  off.  The  first  was  laid  out  soon  after  the  incor- 
pf<ration  of  the  town,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  Among 
its  ancient  tombstones  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
bears  the  following  in,scription  : 


"  In  memory  of  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  the  Learned,  Pious,  Faithful,  &  Deservedly 
esteemed  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  died  Feb.  12th,  1775, 
in  the  -tJd  year  of  his  age,  &  16th  of  his  ministry. 

"  Go,  Reader,  Mind 

The  better  part ; 
Believe  tlie  Gospel, 

Mend  thy  heart. 
Go  learn  to  live 

And  learn  to  die ; 
For  die  you  must 

As  well  as  I." 

The  other  yard,  at  the  centre,  was  presented  to  the  town  by 
Isaac  Pepper,  Oct.  19,  1795,  on  condition  that  the  town  should 
fence  it  with  a  convenient  wall,  and  originally  comprised  145 
rods.  It  was  laid  out  soon  after,  and  in  April,  1809,  was  en- 
larged to  one  acre.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  graves. 
Among  the  oldest  tombstones,  and  those  which  contain  the 
most  unique  inscriptions,  which  abound  in  the  yard,  are  the 
following : 

"This  stone  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Comings,  wlio  died 
Feb'J'  29th,  1805,  in  His  38th  year-. 

"  My  soul  doth  leap  to  think  how  deep 

My  Saviour's  love  hath  been ; 
I  am  carr'd  out  in  thought  devout 

On  things  that  are  unseen. 
This  real  view  appears  most  true, — 

That  .Jesus  was  the  Man 
That  did  agree  with  God  for  me 

Before  the  World  began. 
Lord,  when  shall  we  like  angels  be, 

And  travel  through  the  air ; 
And  all  Thy  Host  travel  that  coui-se, 

And  meet  to-gether  their." 

"  In  memory  of  William  Coney,  of  Brookfield,  who  died  Nov.  1st,  1805,  in  his 
79th  year. 

"  A  Husband  kind  and  good,  a  parent  dear. 
To  .all  obliging,  and  to  all  sincere; 
True  to  his  God,  the  orplian's  friend  and  guide, 
He  liv'd  beloved,  and  lamented  di\l." 

A  cemetery  near  the  East  Congregational  Church  has  been 
occupied  since  1826,  where  some  families  having  lots  still  bury 
their  dead. 

The  Aspen  Grove  Cemeterj^  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest places  of  burial  in  Western  Massachusetts.  It  com- 
prises 25  acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  Ware 
village,  and  was  presented  to  the  town  in  the  year  1853,  by 
Hon.  Orrin  Sage,  the  donation  being  acknowledged  by  the 
town  in  the  passage  of  appropriate  resolutions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  town  records.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  on 
June  23,  1875,  Mr.  Sage  left  a  bequest  of  §3000  in  his  will,  to 
constitute  a  fund  for  keeping  the  cemetery  in  permanent  re- 
pair. It  is  fenced  with  a  substantial  stone  wall,  is  beautifully 
laid  out  in  walks  and  drives,  and  contains  many  handsome 
lots  and  monuments.  Near  the  main  entrance  stands  the  sol- 
diers' monument,  which  was  erected  by  the  town  in  1867. 
Some  of  the  lots  are  free  to  the  residents  of  the  town  ;  others 
are  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the  actual  burial  expenses 
of  each  deceased  resident  are  defrayed  by  the  town. 

The  sixth  is  the  Catholic  cemetery,  which  adjoins  St.  Wil- 
liam's Catholic  Church  and  contains  a  great  many  graves.  It 
was  laid  out  in  the  year  1850. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 

A  few  notes  from  the  records  will  best  illustrate  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  past  and  the  manner  of  conducting  town 
business.  In  Ware,  as  in  many  other  towns  in  the  common- 
wealth, it  was  the  custom,  instead  of  hailing  all  new-comers 
as  welcome  accessions  to  the  strength  of  the  community,  to 
warn  them  to  depart,  lest  they  should  become  a  charge  to  the 
town.  In  March,  1765,  the  town  allowed  William  Bell  12 
shillings  for  warning  out  several  and  carrying  out  some.  In 
1790  the  constable  was  directed  to  warn  51  persons,  whose 
names  were  given,  to  depart  from  the  limits  of  the  town,  with 
their  childre'n,  and  all  under  them,  within  fifteen  days. 
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April  19, 11r,l,  "  V"li 

III         lUi'  pnllH  iiimI 

III  illisli'lN,  iiihI  '/filln  lll'li' 


I  I.I  hill'  iHi'iii'liiiiK  I'oi'  tliii  Hiiiiiiiinr.  Viiliiil  In  ruinfl 
I  I  III'  Bum  III'  Xlll  tin.  (if/.,  fill'  iii'uiiL'liiiiK  itiiil  liiiai'liiiig  nf 
■  iiiiiiiHliTH.   Viilcil  .loHoph  FoHtor  t(i      iil'li'i'  iiiiiiiHtcrH, 


i.U." 

lli'll  fuiir  HliilliiiKH  I'lir  llii 


iiiMi'li  III' a 


kIh  111  pvuviilr.  l/iiiiil,  I'.. I-  lliii  riiiMiiiK  III! 


■Vnli'il  .lullll  IliiWIlilln'  III  piuviilli  II  I,llW-Il(i 

•Si'pt.  'M,  17i;(i.— "  'Viilwl  III  iilkiw  Winiiiiii 
cciw  line  iiuuilh  Ui  IJiiiili  1!iikIi." 

Ma.v  1),  :i7('iS.— "  Vdlril  III  iiiiNci  Iwii  pi 
Iti  Itl^i-  m  tir  'Wiiro  l  ivm  ." 

l\l;iivli,  17M.— "  Votiiil  to  piiy.liuiiiw  luiiiiiiiini  for  Mix  juiinKiyH  In  licli-licrliiwii 
mill  Iwii  ipiaitu  of  Rum,  tliiitcoii  HliilliiigM  und  six  pciici'." 

Oct.  22, 17K7. — "  Votoil  to  allow  William  I'aigo  fur  kcopiiig  tlio  lCocloBia»t,ical 
Couiu'il,  which  iH  as  followH,  vi/,., — hovou  ponco  por  moal,  212  moalH;  two  ponco 
a  lini;;ing,  (l.S  lodgingH;  liiui'  ptiiico  for  ki'i'ping  a  horno  "24  lioiirH,  71i  Iioi-hoh;  four 
gallims  ami  a  half  of  luiw  rum,  Ihri'ii  HliillingH  jut  gallon;  two  gallons  of  nhl 
rum,  livo  sliillingK  por  gallnii." 

Nov.  2, 1801. — "'Votcil  that  the  eelectmen  give  a  general  invitation  to  all  tlio 
inhaliitantH  of  the  towu  of  'Ware  to  work  on  the  road  one  or  nioi-o  dayH,  leading 
fi'oin  Swift  lliver  to  the  lino  of  New  Braintroe  fm  ijmliK,  said  selectmen  to  lind 
tlieu\  what  spirits  they  shall  think  uecessary." 

Fell.  0, 1782. — "  Voted  to  allow  Joseph  Paterson  0  shillings  for  one  pair  of  shoes 
he  let  Thomas  Steel,  a  soldier,  have." 

May,  1782. — "  'Voted  that  Oapt.  Brakenridge  as  a  committee  agree  with  Eev. 
Mr.  Tuttlo  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  one  year,  on  condition  that  if  the  town  can 
get  a  young  man  upon  probation,  Mr.  Tuttlo  to  give  way." 

Mardi  1, 1784. — "Voted  to  allow  Mr.  Anilrew  Ilarwood  eight  dollars,  it  being 
a  counterfeit  bill.  New  Emission." 

March,  1784. — "Voted  to  employ  Mr.  Tuttle  one  year,  or  until  a  young  man 
can  be  employed  in  the  town." 

March,  1785. — The  town  voted  "  \o  adopt  Dr.  AVatts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  to  be 
sung  in  this  congregation.*   Voted  that  they  begin  next  Sabbath." 

Previous  to  this,  Tate  and  Brady  or  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  been  used,  and 
the  change  was  made  while  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock  wa.s  preaching  here,  and 
probably  through  his  influence.  The  chorister  was  chosen  by  the  town,  and  the 
custom  was  for  the  whole  congregation  to  join  in  singing,  the  deacon  reading 
one  line  at  a  time. 

Sept.  1, 178G. — "Voted  that  the  selectmen  shall  take  Ruth  Hinds  and  put  her 
to  any  person  that  will  take  her." 

Sept.  8, 1788.—"  Voted  to  vandue  Eebekah  Allen  to  the  Lowest  bider."  These 
votes  refer  to  the  custom  of  putting  the  poor  out  for  support,  which  was  common 
in  all  the  towns. 

1790. — "Voted  to  allow  a  bounty  on  crows' heads."  "Voted  to  allow  8d.  per 
head  for  all  that  is  kild  in  this  town  within  six  months  from  the  date." 

In  1800  the  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  In  April, 
1801,  "chose  Capt.  "Wm.  Doane  to  see  that  the  deck  of  the  cupola  is  corked  and 
made  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  fi'om  penetrating  through,  and  also  to 
finish  glazing  said  cupola  and  other  panes  of  glass  which  are  broken  in  the 
meeting-house,  and  fasten  the  upper  casements  of  the  windows  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  making  an  interruption  in  time  of  public  worship." 

Nov.  2, 1801. — "Voted  that  the  front  door  of  the  meeting-house  be  bolted  as 
soon  as  the  speaker  hath  entered." 

May,  1810. — "Voted  to  raise  fifty  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  instnrction 
of  singers,  and  that  those  who  belong  to  Mr.  Burt's  society  receive  their  propor- 
tion of  said  fifty  dollars." 

In  September,  1807. — "  Voted  that  there  may  be  a  Bell  placed  upon  the  deck  of 
the  cupola  in  this  town  upon  some  conditions." 

"  Voted  not  to  choose  a  oonmiittee  to  receive  subscriptions.  Voted  that  Isaac 
Pepper,  Riifus  King,  Benjamin  Paige,  Ehenezer  Titus,  Benjamin  Davis,  Nathaniel 
R.  Ander.son,  Gould  Parsons,  Isaac  Pepper,  Jr.,  Samuel  Conkey,  'William  Paige, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Patrick,  and  Waters  Allen,  together  with  such  as  shall  hereafter  be- 
come subscribers,  have  liberty  to  hang  a  bell  upon  the  deck  of  the  cupola  in  this 
town,  provided  the  bell  be  purchased  and  hung  upon  said  deck  free  from  any 
cost  or  expense  upon  said  town  either  by  tax  or  otherwise." 

No  bell  was  placed  ujion  the  church  until  after  Mr.  Reed's  settlement,  in  182C. 

Dec.  15, 1828. — "  Voted  to  give  leave  to  have  stoves  erected  in  the  meeting- 
house in  the  centre  of  the  town,  if  it  be  done  without  expense  to  the  town." 

After  the  factories  were  built,  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  name  of  the 
town.  In  January,  1825,  "  Voted  to  petition  to  have  the  name  of  the  town 
changed  to  Watertbrd."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted.  In  May, 
1827,  "  Voted  to  raise  a  committee  of  five  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  survey  a 
Rail  Road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Chose 
AlpheuB  Demond,  Homer  Bartlett,  William  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Snell,  and  Benja- 
min l*aige."  About  this  time  there  was  some  difficulty  between  the  village  and 
till'  old  jiarish.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  village  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town, 
which  was  opposed.  At  the  election  of  representatives,  in  1828,  the  closest  con- 
test was  had  that  ever  existed  in  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  hinged 
upon  this  controversy.  Aaron  Gould  had  170  votes,  Foster  Marsh,  170,  Josejih 
Cummings,  1.  Whereupon  the  town  voted  not  to  send  that  year.  The  matter 
was  adjusted  by  defining  the  lines  between  the  parishes,  and  the  village  Wiis  in- 
corporated as  the  East  Congi'egational  Society.  The  parish  lines  began  at  Samuel 
Gould's  southeast  corner,  by  Palmer  lino,  and  on  his  line  to  Ware  River,  thence 
up  the  river  to  Muddy  Brook,  up  Muddy  Brook  to  tlie  old  road  to  New  Braintree, 
north  of  J.  Ilartwell's  farm,  thence  on  tli»t  road  to  the  turn  east  of  Nathan 
Coney's,  thence  to  Darius  Eaton's  north  line,  and  on  that  to  Brookfield. 


■*  The  article  in  the  warrant  was,  "To  see  if  the  Congregation  will  concur  with 
the  Church  in  adopting  Docter  Watts'  aumion  of  Psalms  and  B[ymns,  to  bo  sung 
i  n  public  worship." 


The  alteration  of  tho  conBtitutlon,  making  tho  support  of  religion  a  voluntary 
lliiiig,  in  Ih;);i,  rcnderod  parish  lines  of  no  value. 

SOCIETIES  AND  CORPOKATIONS. 
WAKE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Tli(^  Wni'o  Nutional  JJaiik  'was  incorporated  an  the  iriuiip- 
sliirc  IVlumil'actur(!r.s'  JJank,  Feb.  20,  182.'),  witli  a  ca[)ilal  of 
$100,000.  In  183G,  1848,  and  185:!,  $50,000  was  added  each 
year  to  the  capital,  and,  in  1857,  |>100,000.  In  December,  1804, 
tli(!  Iiiiiik  was  changed  to  a  national  corporation,  undei'  the 
name  of  tlie  Ware  National  Bank.  In  180!)  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $400,000.  While  a  State  hank  the  corporation 
jiaid  in  dividends  $520,500  ;  since  it  became  a  national  bank, 
and  up  to  October,  1878,  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  was 
$514,800. 

The  presidents  of  the  bank  have  been  Klnathan  Jones,  of 
Enfleld,  from  1825  to  1827;  Joseph  Bowman,  of  New  Brain- 
tree,  from  1827  to  1848;  Orrin  Sage,  of  Ware,  from  1848  to 
1805.  William  Hyde,  the  present  president,  then  succeeded. 
The  cashiers  have  been  Homer  Bartlett,  of  Ware,  from  1825 
to  1832  ;  Henry  Starkweather,  of  Ware,  from  1832  to  1834 ; 
William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  from  1834  to  1805;  Henry  Ives,  of 
Ware,  from  1805  to  1807,  when  William  S.  Hyde,  the  present 
cashier,  was  elected.  The  directors  of  the  bank  are  William 
Hyde,  William  S.  Hyde,  Otis  Lane,  and  Addison  Sandford, 
of  Ware;  William  Mixter,  of  Boston;  Nathan  Kichardson, 
of  Warren;  and  Emmons  Twitchell,  of  Brooktield. 

THE  WARE  SAVINGS  BANK 

was  incorporated  in  1850.  Joel  Eice  was  treasurer  until  1857, 
when  Otis  Lane,  the  present  treasurer,  succeeded.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  Hon.  William  Hyde,  President ;  Hon.  C.  A. 
Stevens,  Hon.  L.  N.  Gilbert,  and  Joseph  Hartwell,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Otis  Lane,  Treasurer  ;  P.  D.  Gilmore,  Assistant 
Treasurer.  Hon.  William  Mixter,  of  Boston  ;  Nathan  Rich- 
ardson, of  Warren ;  Addison  Sandford,  David  P.  Billings, 
Calvin  Hitchcock,  and  Charles  D.  Gilbert,  who  together  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  last  statement  of  the  bank,  published  Jan.  1,  1879,  was 
as  follows : 

Deposits   $1,506,872.59 

Profit  and  loss   39,035.91 

Guarantee  fund   9,881.09 

Bank  stock   $290,.500.00 

Public  funds   330,000.00 

Railroad  bonds   238,000.00 

Loans  to  towns   58,.500.OII 

Loans  on  real   474,ll0G.'22 

Loans  on  personal   184,08(i.l7 

Loans  on  public  funds   I,(i50.00 

Loans  on  hank  stock   11,300.IKI 

Loans  on  railroad  stock   3,000.00 

Cash   23,087.20 

$1,014,789.59  $1,014,789.59 

Surplus,  January  1, 1879   $24,407.76 

Guarantee  fund   11,838.42 

$30,246.18 

EDEN  LODGE,  A.  E.  AND  A.  M., 

was  chartered  June  8,  1864,  with  the  following  charter-mem- 
bers :  George  Robinson,  Saniuel  H.  Phelps,  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards, E.  D.  Win-slow,  W.  C.  Sheldon,  H.  S.  Parsons,  and  D. 
W.  Miner.  The  sessions  of  the  lodge  are  held  at  Masonic  Hall, 
in  Sandford's  building.  Ware  village.  The  present  officers  of 
the  lodge  are  George  S.  Marsh,  W.  M.  ;  Charles  S.  Robinson, 
S.  W. ;  George  E.  Fairbank,  J.  W. ;  Addison  Sandford,  Treas. ; 
Levi  W.  Robinson,  Sec.  ;  John  W.  Robinson,  Marshal ;  Jas- 
per L.  Fairbank,  S.  D.  ;  Henry  Connell,  J.  D.  ;  Thomas  Ren- 
nison,  S.  S.  ;  Walter  P.  Sutcliffe,  J.  S. ;  Rev.  John  L.  Marsh, 
Chaplain  ;  George  G.  Hall,  Organist;  George  E.  Ballard,  1.  S. ; 
Lyman  Taylor,  Tyler. 

The  Past  Masters  of  the  Iodide  have  been  George  Robinson, 
J.  W.  Robinson,  William  0.  Gould,  and  H.  P.  Barnes. 

KING  SOLOMON  CnAPTER,  R.  A.  M., 

was  chartered  June  12,  1800,  with  tho  following  charter-mem- 
bers :  Stephen  Douglas,  John  T.  Jordan,  David  Allen,  John 
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Warner,  Elias  Smith,  John  Croshy,  Henry  Fohes,  Thomas 
Smith,  Simeon  Pepper,  all  resident  in  or  near  the  town  of 
Enfield.  Mass.  The  present  officers  of  the  chapter  are  Elgin 
E.  Foster,  M.  E.  H.  P. ;  William  T.  D.  French,  E.  K. ;  Syl- 
vester TV.  Bangs,  E.  S.  ;  Aram  Warhurton,  C.  H. ;  Walter 
P.  Sutclifle,  P.  S. ;  Thomas  Eennison,  E.  A.  C.  ;  Joseph  L. 
Cowles,  Treas.  ;  John  T.  Winslow,  Sec. ;  Henry  O.  Caryl, 
31.  3d  V. ;  John  H.  Chaffee,  M.  2d  Y.  ;  Daniel  W.  Ainsworth, 
M.  1st  Y.  :  Eev.  John  L.  Marsh,  Chaplain  ;  Wales  H.  New- 
land.  S.  S. :  William  Kennedy,  J.  S.  ;  Lyman  Taylor,  Tyler. 

The  Past  Hig-h-Priests  of  the  order  have  been  George  J. 
Sanger,  D.  B.  Gillett,  George  Eobinson,  F.  A.  Spear,  A. 
Sandford,  and  J.  Gates. 

WASHIXGTOX  COrxCIL,  K.  ANB  S.  M., 

was  chartered  June  11,  1873,  with  the  following  charter-mem- 
bers :  John  T.  Jordan,  Elias  Smith,  George  Eobinson,  Edward 
P.  Howard.  Horace  Hunt,  Charles  D.  Johnson,  Henrj'  Fobes, 
John  F.  Phelps,  Marshal  Fox,  Hubert  M.  Coney.  The  pres- 
ent officers  of  the  council  are  James  Eipley,  T.  I.  M.  ;  Araui 
Warburton,  D.  M. ;  Charles  S.  Eobinson,  P.  C.  of  W. ;  John 
W.  Eobinson,  Eecorder ;  Addison  Sandford,  Treas.  ;  Walter 
P.  Sutcliffe,  C.  of  G. ;  Thomas  Eennison,  C.  of  C. ;  John  H. 
Chaffee,  S.  ;  Daniel  C.  Gates,  Chaplain ;  Lyman  Taylor,  Sen- 
tinel. The  past  T.  I.  Masters  have  been  J.  F.  Phelps  and 
H.  M.  Coney. 

THE  TOrXG  men's  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Ware  Literary  Association,  a 
society  which  formerly  existed  in  the  town,  and  whose  object 
was  the  encouragement  and  development  of  literary  tastes 
among  its  members.  Differences  arising  in  that  association 
regarding  the  policy  and  expediency  of  admitting  ladies  to  its 
membership,  certain  of  its  members  withdrew  from  the  society 
March  30,  1871,  and,  with  others,  formed  another  association, 
known  as  the  Young  Men's  Debating  Society.  This  associa- 
tion established  a  reading-room,  and  also  a  library,  the  nucleus 
of  the  latter  being  the  circulating  library  of  the  Ware  Me- 
chanics' and  Manufacturers'  Association,  an  old  and  defunct  or- 
ganization. The  former  was  incorporated  as  the  Young  Men's 
Library  Association,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  in 
1873,  and  since  then  has  received  assistance  from  the  town. 

The  association  is  distinct  from  the  town,  yet  receives  reg- 
ular support  from  it,  the  amount  of  the  last  appropriation 
being  §892.18.  The  library  is  open  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  and  comprises  3490  carefully-selected  volumes,  classified 
upon  the  Dewey  system.  About  1000  persons  draw  books  from 
the  library,  the  weekly  circulation  being  nearly  400  volumes. 
The  influence  of  the  institution  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
works  of  fiction  now  drawn  from  the  library  are  but  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  withdrawn,  against  83  per  cent, 
the  first  year,  and  75  per  cent,  in  1875  and  187G. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  J.  H.  G.  Gil- 
bert; Yice-President,  W.  C.  Eaton;  Clerk,  M.  L.  Snow; 
Asi-istant  Clerk,  E.  C.  Merriam  ;  Treas.,  D.  F.  Marsh;  Au- 
ditor, Geo.  S.  Snow.  The  directors  are  J.  H.  G.  Gilbert,  W. 
C.  Eaton,  W.  H.  Cutler,  C.  C.  Hitchcock,  and  F.  D.  Gilmore. 

ENCAMPMENT  J.  W.  LAWTON,  POST  NO.  85,  G.  A.  R., 

was  organized  May  12,  1869,  and  meets  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  of  each  month  in  G.  A.  E.  Hall,  Sandford's  block. 
The  present  officers  are  G.  E.  Fairbank,  P.  C.  ;  H.  Connell, 
S.  Y.  C. ;  John  Lashua,  J.  Y.  C.  ;  E.  E.  Eichardson,  Adj't; 

G.  S.  Marsh,  Q.  S. ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Eichardson,  S.  ;  D.  C.  Spear, 
Chap.  ;  M.  G.  Miller,  O.  D.  ;  S.  Grendell,  O.  G.  ;  M.  Keefe, 
S.  M.  ;  W.  McMahon,  Q.  M.  S.  The  Past  Post  Commanders 
have  been  S.  B.  Bond,  Wm.  E.  Lewis,  George  S.  Marsh, 

H.  M.  Coney,  Chas.  S.  Eobinson,  Aram  Warburton. 

THE  ST.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  SOCIETY 

wa«  organized  about  1873,  and  meets  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month  in  Guild's  Block,  Main  Street.    The  present 


officers  are :  President,  J.  H.  Allard ;  Vice-President,  E. 

Chapdelaine ;  Secretary,  Joseph  Eichardson ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Joseph  Deslauriers  ;  Treasurer,  Moses  Deslauriers  ; 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Joseph  Allard.  The  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  mutual  help  and  fraternal  co-operation. 

THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS 

meets  semi-weekly  at  Hibernian  Hall,  in  Guild's  Block.  The 
present  officers  are:  Pres.,  P.  H.  Monahan ;  Y.  P.,  Wm.  J. 
Canavan;  F.  S.,  John  Shay;  E.  S.,  E.  A.  Mooney ;  Treas. 
John  Kelly. 

Besides  these  organizations  there  are  others,  such  as  the  Ee- 
form  Club,  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  Young 
People's  Temperance  Society,  which  are  doing  a  good  work  in 
the  town,  and  other  benevolent  and  social  organizations. 

THE  WARE  EIRE  DEPARTMENT 

was  organized  in  1845.  The  present  officers  of  fire  district 
No.  1  of  the  town  of  Ware  are:  Clerk,  C.  E.  Blood;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Sandford  ;  Prudential  Committee,  George  C.  Holden, 
F.  P.  Clark,  George  Gould ;  Chief  Engineer,  S.  D.  Marsh  ;  First 
Assistant,  George  E.  Fairbank  ;  Second  Assistant,  N.  J.  Dil- 
lon ;  Third  Assistant,  Owen  McArdell ;  Fourth  Assistant,  W. 
C.  Sheldon. 

Oregon  Engine  Company^  No.  3,  was  organized  in  July,  1877. 
The  present  officers  are:  Foreman,  Henry  Caryl;  First  Assist- 
ant, Henry  Connell:  Clerk,  M.  F.  French;  Treasurer,  C.  E. 
Blood;  Steward,  Luther  Fairbank.  The  company  has  an  ex- 
cellent hand-engine  in  use,  and  a  second,  which  was  run  by 
the  extinct  Columbia  Company,  is  also  in  the  village. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  falls  at  the  village  afford  a  fine  power,  the  river  falling 
more  than  70  feet  in  less  than  that  number  of  rods.  As  early 
as  1730,  Capt.  Jabez  Olmstead  came  from  Brookfield,  and, 
purchasing  land  near  the  river,  built  two  mills  upon  the  falls. 
His  heirs  sold  the  mills,  with  about  600  acres  of  land,  cover- 
ing the  whole  territory  of  the  village,  as  far  west  as  Muddy 
Brook,  to  Isaac  Magoon  ;  from  him,  in  1765,  the  property 
passed  to  his  son  Alexander.  At  this  time  the  mills  consisted 
of  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill,  which  were  widely  known  as 
Magoon's  Mills. 

In  April,  1813,  Alpheus  Demond  and  Col.  Thomas  Denney 
purchased  of  James  Magoon,  a  grandson  of  Alexander,  the 
mills,  with  about  400  acres  of  land,  for  §4500.  They  built  a 
new  dam  on  the  middle  falls,  repaired  the  saw-mill  and  grist- 
mill, started  two  carding-maehines,  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  machinery.  In  1814  a  cotton-mill  was  built  on  the  middle 
falls,  where  the  new  mill  now  stands.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  mills  in  this  part  of  the  State,  except  a  small  one  at 
Worcester,  and  one  at  Monson.  The  power-loom  was  un- 
known, the  intention  being  to  make  yarn  to  be  put  out  to 
and  woven  in  hand-looms.  The  death  of  Col.  Denney,  at 
Leicester,  in  December,  1814,  seems  to  have  thrown  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  manufacturing  prospects  here.  Mr.  Demond, 
either  from  the  want  of  capital  or  from  some  other  cause, 
being  unable  to  carry  on  the  business,  the  mills  stood  still 
until  1821. 

Ware  Comjiatiy. — In  April,  1821,  the  property,  including 
mills,  machinery,  and  land,  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Holbrook  & 
Dexter,  of  Boston,  for  $15,000  (a  loss  to  the  former  owners  of 
nearly  §12,000).  A  company  was  soon  formed,  including  a 
number  of  Boston  capitalists,  and  in  1823  the  Ware  Company 
was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  They  built  the 
same  year  a  woolen-mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site the  cotton-mill,  taking  their  power  from  the  river  at 
the  middle  falls.  This  is  the  only  mill  that  was  built  prior 
to  1845  that  is  still  standing,  and  even  this  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  being  now  nearly  four  times  as 
large  as  formerly.  In  1824  this  company  built  a  large  mill, 
271  feet  long  and  one  story  high,  taking  water  from  the  upper 
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lulls.     II,  WHS  liuill,  oil  llic  H|Mil,  vvIh'It  llic  liri<'li  mill 

imw  slaiicls,  Hiiil  111  |inl  in  llic  I'liii  iidnl  imi ,  :ui(l  Imild  llic  ciiii:!!, 
wlioid-pits,  iiiid  nicovviiys,  was  ii  vc;ry  cxiK^iisivi;  uiidurtiikiiig, 
imicli  of  tho  work  buing-  ro(d<  cxcavaf.ion.  Tlic  jilatiH  were  on 
a  large  .scale,  but  caused  tlu!  deal.li  ol'  (he  cuiiiiiaiiy  without 
its  making  a  dividend. 

Haiiipuhlrc  Alaiiiifacturing  Company. — lu  182!)  the  Jlamp- 
sliire  Manufacturing  Conij>any  wa.s  incorporated,  witli  a  capi- 
lal  of  $  i(((),(>(MI,  and  pni-cha.scd  all  of  tho  projjcrty  of  the  Ware 
Company.  In  I8;!G  they  enlarged  tho  woolen-mill  and  fur- 
nisliod  it  with  7  sets  of  now  machinery.  In  tho  great  financial 
crash  of  1837  tho  Hampshire  Company  failed,  a  dividend  never 
having  boon  declared  from  either  tho  earnings  or  the  capital. 

Otis  Company. — In  1839  tho  Otis  Company  was  organized, 
witli  a  capital  of  $3.50,000.  They  purchased  all  the  property 
of  the  Hainpshirc  Manufacturing  Company  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  increased  their  capital  to  1-500,000.  In  Juno, 
1845,  the  mill  built  by  the  Ware  Company  in  1824  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Tlie  company  immediately  began  the  erection 
of  a  new  brick  mill  on  the  same  site,  200  feet  long  by  50  foot 
wide,  and  five  stories  high.  They  also  built  one  the  same  year, 
of  stone,  of  the  same  size,  on  the  fall  below.  In  1856  and  1857 
the  old  mills  on  the  middle  falls  were  taken  down,  and  a  new 
mill  was  erected,  200  feet  long  by  53  feet  wide,  and  six  stories 
high.  In  1869  an  addition  of  50  feet  in  length  was  made  to 
this  mill,  making  it  250  feet  long  by  53  feet  wide.  The  mill 
is  built  of  briclc,  and  is  to-day  as  handsome  a  factory  as  can 
be  found  in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  1861  the  Otis  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  Mr.  Stevens,  built  a  new  dam  of 
granite,  quarried  in  the  western  part  of  this  town,  at  the 
jniddle  falls.  In  1864  they  removed  the  looms  from  the  new 
mill,  and,  replacing  them  with  knitting-machines,  began  tho 
manufacture  of  hosiery.  This  branch  of  their  business  pro- 
ving successful,  they  have  constantly  added  new  machines, 
not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  but  also  for  making 
gentlemen's  underwear.  The  knitting-machines  are  all  of  tho 
best  English  workmanship,  and  were  imported  by  the  corn- 
pan   direct  from  England. 

The  company  are  now  running  in  'their  three  mills  26, -568 
spindles,  76  looms,  and  about  75  knitting-machines,  which 
produce  annually  214,000  dozen  of  hose  and  gentlemen's  un- 
derwear, and  6,000,000  yards  of  denims,  stripes,  tickings,  and 
fancy  duckings.  The  value  of  those  goods  is  upward  of 
$1,200,000,  and  2,500,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  are  consumed 
in  their  manufacture.  The  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  over 
125,000,  and  the  company  employs  1100  persons.  The  com- 
pany also  have  a  large  mill  at  Palmer,  Mass.,  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  history  of  that  town.  Tho  agents  of  the  company, 
since  its  organization,  have  been:  from  1839  to  1852,  Henry 
Lyon  ;  from  1852  to  1859,  Arthur  L.  Devons  ;  from  1859  to 
1866,  S.  J.  Wethrell ;  from  1866  to  1867,  J.  H.  Sawyer  ;  from 
1867  to  1870,  S.  J.  Wethrell;  from  1870  to  1871,  S.  B.  Bond; 
from  1877  to  date,  E.  H.  Baker. 

Gilbert  ^  Stevens. — In  1841,  Messrs.  George  H.  Gilbert  and 
Charles  A.  Stevens  came  from  North  Andover,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  tho  State,  and  pm-chased  of  the  assignees  of  tho  Hamp- 
shire Company  all  the  property  belonging  to  them  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  including  the  water-power,  land, 
woolen-mill,  and  machinery.  Those  gentlemen  formed  a  co- 
partnership under  the  name  of  Gilbert  &  Stevens,  and  began 
tho  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  In  1846  they  built  a  now  mill 
on  the  fall  below  the  one  they  then  occupied,  and  put  in  four 
sets  of  woolen  machinery.  Tho  mill  was  five  stories  high, 
and  80  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  was  built  of  granite 
taken  from  a  quarry  on  the  road  to  Warren.  In  1844  this 
firm  turned  their  attention  to  tho  manufacture  of  fine  flannels, 
and  so  great  was  their  success  that  their  goods  not  only  took 
the  front  rank  in  this  country,  but  at  the  "World's  Fair" 
held  in  London,  in  1851,  they  were  awarded  tho  highest  prize 
(a  gold  medal)  over  all  the  competitors  of  the  Old  World.  In 


1K5I  the  lirni  of  (Jilbert  &  Stevens  was  disscilved,  and  a  divis- 
ion oI'iIh',  propi'iiy  was  made,  Mr.  Gilbert  taking  tho  new  mill, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  tho  "Granite  Mill,"  and  Mr.  Stevens  re- 
ceiving the  old,  or  "  Ware  Woolen-Mill." 

Oeoryti  JT.  Gilbert  Maaufar.turinfj  Company. — Mr.  (j-ilbort 
continued  tlie  manufacture  of  white  flannels,  and  in  1857  be- 
gan the  production  of  opera  flannels.  In  1860  ho  purchased 
the  property  in  Hardwick  known  as  the  "Old  Paper-Mill." 
Kemoviiig  the  old  mill,  he  ei'ected  a  largo  brick  factory  130 
fc(!t  long  by  55  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high.  Ho  also  built 
many  other  buildings  and  laid  tho  foundation  of  a  village, 
which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Gilbertvillc,  in  honor 
of  its  founder.  About  this  time  the  firm  of  George  H.  Gilbert 
&  Co.  was  formed,  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  being  admitted  as 
the  junior  partner.  In  1862  this  company  added  to  their 
other  business  tho  manufacture  of  balmoral  skirts.  So  popular 
did  these  goods  prove  that  for  several  years  the  comjiany 
was  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  though  they  kept  a  large 
part  of  their  works  running  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In 
1867  they  built  another  large  mill  at  Gilbertville,  230  feet  long, 
68  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  In  1869  the  firm  of  George 
H.  Gilbert  &  Co.  was  dissolved,  and  the  George  H.  Gilbert 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
.?350,000.  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert  was  the  president  and  Mr. 
Lewis  N.  Gilbert  the  treasurer  of  tho  corporation.  Mr.  George 
H.  Gilbert  died  May  6,  1869,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-three  years. 
At  his  death,  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  was  chosen  president 
and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Gilbert  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
J.  H.  G.  Gilbert  is  secretary.  They  are  now  running  in 
their  mills  at  Gilbertville  28  set  of  cards  and  271  looms.  In 
their  mill  in  Ware  they  have  7  set  of  cards  and  80  looms, 
besides  tho  machinery  necessary  for  finishing  all  the  goods 
manufactured  hy  them  at  Gilbertville.  They  employ  upward 
of  700  hands  in  all  their  mills.  This  company  produces  annually 
over  3,500,000  yards  of  various  grades  and  styles  of  fine  flan- 
nels, consuming  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year. 
Their  monthly  pay-roll  for  all  of  their  mills  is  about  |14,000. 

Ware  Woolen-Mills,  Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co. — Mr.  Stevens, 
since  the  dissolution  of  tho  firm  of  Gilbert  &  Stevens,  in  1851, 
has  continued  the  manufacture  of  fine  white  flannels,  and 
within  tho  last  few  years  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  opera  flannels.  He  has  enlarged  the  old  mill 
built  by  the  Ware  Company  in  1825,  by  the  addition  of 
another  story,  and  about  60  foot  to  its  length.  In  1870  he  built 
a  new  building  just  east  of  the  old  mill,  which  is  known  as 
the  "Ware  Opera-House,"  not  on  account  of  its  musical  ca- 
pacities, but  because  it  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  produc- 
tion and  finishing  of  opera  flannels.  Mr.  Stevens  has  admitted 
his  son,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stevens,  into  partnership,  and  the  firm 
is  known  as  Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co.  When  running  full 
the  firm  produces  about  600,000 .  yards  of  fine  opera  flannels 
annually,  using  about  325,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  employing 
about  175  persons. 

Other  industries  have  existed  at  various  times.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  has  been  tho  manufacture  of  straw  goods,  which 
was  commenced  in  Ware  in  1832  by  John  B.  Pairbank,  and 
afterward  pursued  by  Avery  Clark,  Lorenzo  Demond,  C.  E.  & 
H.  S.  Blood,  and  others.  The  manufacture  of  wagons,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  other  small  industries  is  still  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  the  town. 

THE  OTIS  company's  GAS-WORKS 

are  located  on  Monroe  Street,  in  the  south  end  of  the  village. 
They  wore  first  owned  by  the  Ware  Gas-Light  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1854,  and  consisting  of  the  Otis  Company  and 
Charles  A.  Stevens.  The  company  dissolved  in  1862,  when 
the  Otis  Company  became  sole  proprietors.  The  works  sui)ply 
gas  through  the  village,  and  manufacture  about  2,000,000  feet 
annually.  William  Metcalf  has  been  the  superintendent  of 
the  works  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 
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The  miiitary  record  of  "Ware  is  highly  creditable.  To  the 
earlier  wars  the  tOAvn  sent  a  number  of  her  citizens  whose 
names  it  is  impossible  now  to  give.  During  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution.  when  moner  was  scarce,  the  inhabitants,  being 
poor,  suflered  great  hardships.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  destitute  of  patriotism,  for  the  records  show  that  they 
made  great  elforts  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  for  men  and 
supplies.  On  Aug.  29,  1774,  fifty  pounds  of  powder  and  two 
hundred  pounds  of  lead  were  provided  by  the  town,  and  a 
committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  John  Downing, 
Wm.  Brakenridge,  Joseph  Foster,  Maverick  Smith,  Benj. 
Cummings,  Samuel  Dinsmore,  Lemuel  Blackemer,  Abraham 
Cummings,  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  was  chosen.  On  December 
26th,  of  the  same  year,  James  Lemmon,  Jonathan  Rogers, 
Daniel  Gould,  and  Joseph  Patterson  were  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  1777  the  town  "voted  to  raise  eight  men  for  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  to  give  each  man  £20  as  a  bounty  from  the 
town."  In  1778,  "voted  to  raise  the  clothing  for  tlie  soldiers, 
to  allow  §6  a  pair  for  shoes,  .$4  a  pair  for  stockings,  10  shillings 
a  yard  for  cloth  a  yard  wide.  Edward  Demond,  Jr.,  to  provide 
21  yards."  These  prices  were  in  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Continental  money. 

"In  Angnst,  1T86,  the  rebellion  began  to  make  trouble  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  town-meeting  was  called  on  the  18th  to  'see  if  the  town  will  choose 
a  delegate  or  delegates  to  attend  at  a  county  convention  tliat  is  appointed  to  be 
holden  at  Hatfield,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  August  inst.,  at  10  .\.M.,  at  the  house 
of  Col.  Seth  Murray,  to  see  if  a  constitutional  way  of  relief  or  some  legal  method 
cannot  1^  proposed  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth, against  the  burdens  and  distresses  that  prevail  at  the  present  day.' 
Capt,  Bullen  was  chosen  to  go  to  the  convention.  David  Brown,  Isaac  Pepper, 
and  Daniel  Gould  were  chosen  a  committee  to  give  directions  to  Capt.  Bullen. 
In  November,  Isaac  Pepper  was  chosen  delegate  to  a  convention  at  Hudley,  and 
in  Jan.,  1787,  to  another  at  Hatfield. 

"  Vot«d  to  send  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  a  Redress  of  Grievances, 
chose  a  committee  of  five  men  to  make  a  draft  of  a  Petition,  chose  Isaac  Pepper, 
Lieut.  Cummings,  Mr.  Samuel  Dinsmore,  Capt.  Brakenridge,  and  Mr.  WiHiam 
Paige." 

"  Feb.  1, 1787,  voted  to  send  three  men  as  a  committee  to  General  Lincoln  and 
Capt.  Shays  to  consult  on  some  measures  for  peace ;  chose  Capt.  Brakenridge,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Moses  Brown. 

"Voted  that  this  town  Do  not  allow  of  any  property  being  brought  and  kept 
in  this  town  as  prizes,  except  the  person  bring  a  receipt,  that  possesses  said  prop- 
erty, from  the  commander  of  the  department  from  whence  such  property  is 
brought,  that  they  have  a  Wright  to  the  same." 

"  Toted  that  this  Town,  as  a  town,  Do  not  allow  of  any  sleighs,  horses,  or  per- 
sons being  stopt  on  the  Public  Roads  by  any  Persfms." 

"After  the  disturbances  growing  out  of  the  Shays  war  were  passed,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  government  was  required  to  be  taken  by  town  officers,  and 
for  several  years  it  was  copied  into  the  records  and  signed  by  those  of  whom  it 
wa«  required." 

Jan.  1.5, 1787, "  voted  to  read  a  copy  of  a  Pertition  Drawn  up  by  the  Convention. 
Voted  that  the  people  are  Dissatisfied  with  Grievances  under  the  Present  mode 
of  Gtjvemment.  Voted  the  12  articles  of  Grievances  adopted  by  tlie  Conven- 
tions." 

The  feelings  of  the  town  with  reference  to  the  rebellion  of 
Shays  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  though  the 
name.s  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  insurrection,  if  any, 
are  not  known. 

With  the  war  of  1812  the  town  did  not  sympathize,  although 
a  number  of  citizens  were  drafted  and  marched  to  Boston. 
Among  these  were  Capt.  Scott  and  AUender  Brakenridge. 
The  story  is  told  of  the  latter,  that  upon  being  asked  the  date 
of  Capt.  Scott's  commi.ssion.(with  a  view  of  fixing  his  seni- 
ority), he  replied  "that  he  was  unable  to  say,  but  had  heard 
that  Capt.  Scott  was  Orderly  Sergeant  under  Pontius  Pilate.'" 

WAB  OF  THE  KKBELLIOX. 

The  record  of  few  towns  was  more  patriotic  in  the  late  Ec- 
bellion  than  that  of  Ware.  As  early  as  May,  1861,  meetings 
began  t<j  )^  held  in  the  town,  and  were  continued  during  the 
war.  The  resolution.?  adopted  evince  the  most  patriotic  spirit 
and  the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Union  cause,  and 
the  quota  of  volunteers  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
wa«  promptly  furnished. 


MILITARY  KECOKD. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  army 
during  the  Rebellion,  as  compiled  from  the  town  records  : 

Isaac  Alexander,  Julius  G.  Barnes,  William  H.  Bacon,  John  Buckley,  Luke  H. 
Blackmer,  Marble  F.  Bacon,  Perez  Blackmer,  Almus  Bliss,  Thomas  Brash- 
nahan,  Nelson  F.  Bond,  Wyatt  M.  Bassett,  Matthew  Bannister,  George  F. 
Barr,  Albert  Bennett,  Henry  P.  Brainard,  Sylvester  B.  Bond,  Martin  L. 
Barnes,  Newell  A.  Bacon,  Frank  Baker,  Charles  H.B.  Ball,  Daniel  Buck- 
ley, William  A.  Barton,  E.  A.  Bassett,  William  Bartlett,  Joseph  Batiste, 
Daniel  W.  Barton,  Henry  S.  Blood,  Lucius  H  Chilson,  Edwin  H.  Cone}', 
Charles  Converse,  Julius  A.  Cushman,  Thos.  Cavenaugh,  Daniel  Coombs, 
Hugh  Costello,  George  S.  Canterbury,  Henry  0.  Caryl,  George  Cashell, 
Hubert  M.  Coney,  Frederick  Corbit,  Marcus  W.  Cowles,  James  Craven, 
James  Connell,  Otis  Cummings,  Charles  Crocker,  James  Dempsey,  Tlios. 
Donnovan,  Edward  Dowd,  Ale.vander  Dick,  George  H.  Deinond,  James 
Davis,  Jr.,  .John  W.  Dunbar,  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Francis  Deniiey,  Alpheiis 
Demond,  Frank  H.  Eastwood,  Luther  Fairbaiik,  Alfred  Fisherdick,  Jas. 
S.  Fisherdick,  Eugene  Fletcher,  Elmer  H.  French,  George  E.  Fairbank, 
Joseph  Foster,  Charles  Fletcher,  Sebastian  Grnndell,  J.  Duff  Green,  J. 
Graham,  Walter  F.  Gardner,  John  M.  Gibbs,  John  Gliun,  Michael  Good- 
win, H.  V.  B.  Grout,  John  W.  Gage,  Joseph  D.  Green,  Thomas  H.  Gaynor 
Luther  Gilbert,  Orran  H.  Howard,  Warren  V.  Howard,  William  F.  Hat- 
statt,  Daniel  Hampton,  Edward  A.  Howland,  Henry  C.  Hastings,  Harri- 
son Hill,  Patrick  Hayes,  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  Newton  F.  Hitchcock,  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  Otis  Holden,  l>iniel  Holden,  Charles  Hanuum,  John  C. 
Johnston,  J.  Edward  Jennings,  Emery  W.  Johnson,  Charles  A.  Johnston, 
James  Kenney,  John  S.  Kilmer,  Ransom  Kendall,  David  Kennedy,  Jos. 
W.  Lawton,  Cliarles  T.  Lamberton,  John  Lashua,  Davirl  P.  Lamb,  Wm. 
E.  Lewis,  Henry  C.  Lamberton,  E.  F.  Mudgett,  Wm.  McMahan,  Alexan- 
der Murdock,  Richard  McNaney,  Patrick  McMahan,  Robert  L.  Malion, 
George  L.  Marsh,  John  F.  Mott,  John  McKellup,  Michael  McKinney, 
Patrick  Maloncy,  Michael  O'Brien,  James  W.  Oliiey,  Thomas  O'Sullivan, 
Clark  J.  Osborn,  Lewis  C.  Olds,  Daniel  L.  Osborne,  Henry  S.  Osborne, 
Charles  Parmejiter,  Emerson  0,  PnftVr,  John  F.Phelps,  Josejih  Quirillian, 
Thomas  Ronan,  Thotiias  E.  Raymond,  Henry  M.  Robbins,  Jos.  D,  Rogers, 
Joseph  Stone,  Charles  Snow,  Samuel  H.  Sawin,  Royal  A.  Smith,  James 
0.  Seamens,  Charles  Seathens.  Milton  Sagendorpli,  Edward  Siigendorph, 
Silas  A.  Spooner,  Charles  F.  Stearns,  Frank  D.  Stearns,  Robert  C.  S.illy, 
Francis  N.  Simonrls,  George  \V.  Snow,  George  W.  Stevens,  William  D. 
Siiell,  Theodore  D.  Shaw,  Michael  Thornton,  Dennis  Towne,  HoUis  Tur- 
ner, Dwight  A.  Taylor,  Daniel  Tierney,  Frank  E.  Tisdale,  James  W.  Tis- 
dale,  Charles  E.  Tisdale,  Alonzo  White,  Henry  Walker,  Ezra  P.  Warbur- 
ton,  Hiram  A.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Wilcox,  Chauncey  Wilcox,  William 
VVitherow,  Charles  E.  Woodward,  John  Wooilis,  Hiram  Warbnrton, 
Wales  .1.  Wilder,  William  H.  Washburn,  Asa  Breckinridge,  Cliauncey 
Converse,  Hiram  Cowles,  George  P.  Davis,  Alpheus  Demond,  William  B. 

Gould,  John  R.  Greenleaf,  Samuel  A.  Hall,           Haskell,  William  F. 

Howard,  John  W.  Howe,  J.  Gilbert  Hill,  Charles  S.  Knight,  Stillman  C. 
Lond,  John  W.  Robinson,  W.  E.  Wright,  J.  W.  Hastings,  Patrick  Boyle, 
John  Boyle,  Henry  Burton,  Silas  A.  Barton,  ILuace  Cowle.s,  James  L. 
Dunbar,  George  F.  Dunbar,  Edward  L.  Foster,  William  H.  Gibbs,  Sidney 
Hewitt,  William  Hasting,  Alva  A.  Knights,  Timotliy  Lond,  George  S. 
Marsh,  David  Rogers,  William  Towne. 

On  March  4,  1867,  the  town,  in  recognition  of  the  patriotic 
services  of  her  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  11200  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  their  memory. 
It  stands  in  Aspen  Grove  Cemetery,  near  the  principal  en- 
trance, and  presents  a  beautiful  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  inscription  on  the  face  is  : 

"OUR  PATRIOT  SOLDIERS,  1865. 
"N.  C.  Andrews,  G.  F.  Barr,  J.  Buckley,  0.  Cummings,  J.  M.  Dunbar,  A. 
Fislierdick,  J.  M.  Gage,  J.  Glynn,  W.  Hastings,  J.  C.  Johnston,  R.  McNancy,  A. 

B.  Murdock,  J.  J.  Rogers,  P.  H.  Saunders,  G.  W.  Snow,  J.  W.  Tisdale,  J.  Woodis, 

C.  H.  R.  Ball,  B.  A.  Barr,  H.  A.  Crocker,  G.  F.  Dunbar,  F.  H.  Eastwood,  J.  S. 
Fisherdick,  W.  F.  Gardner,  H.  V.  B.  Grout,  W.  F.  Howard,  J.  W.  Lawton,  M. 
McNancy,  L.  C.  Olds,  T.  Bonan,  W.  D.  Snell,  J.  Stone,  W.  Witherow,  W.  E. 
Wright. 

"  1867." 

On  the  right  side  are  the  names  of  P.  Malony,  P.  Denny,  T. 
Stafford,  W.  F.  Hastat,  H.  A.  Wilcox,  G.  Gashell,  D.  Combs, 
N.  A.  Graw. 

For  assistance  rendered  in  the  compilation  of  this  historj', 
the  writer  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  William  Hyde, 
whose  excellent  address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
town-hall,  March  31,  1847,  supplemented  by  his  personal  co- 
operation, has  been  of  great  value.  Thanks  are  also  due  to 
Otis  Lane,  Esq.,  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Stevens,  Benj.  Bond,  the 
town  clerk,  pastors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  citi- 
zens, who  have  cordially  assisted  in  the  work. 


II [STORY  OK  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 


BIOGRAIMIIOAL  SKETCH. 

HON.  (MIyMlLKS  A.  .STEVENS 
WHS  Imrii  a(.  NiirlJi  Andovi^r,  Essox  Co.,  Mass.,  Aiif^.  '.),  IKKj. 
Jlis  t'liUuT,  Natlmiiicl  Stuvoiis,  was  ono  of  the  (iai'liost  woolen 
inniuiracUirors  in  this  country,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  war 
oi'  1812.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  Kovolntionary  army, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  great-grandfatiier 
was  killed  at  Lake  George  during  the  Prench-and-J  ndian  wai'. 
Their  record  was  ono  of  brave  and  faitliful  service. 

Mr.  Stevens  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  at  the  Eranklin  Academy,  in  Andover,  Mass.  He  then 
spent  a  year  in  travel  and  study  abroad,  returning  to  this 
cotmtry  in  August,  1841,  when  he  commenced  business  as  a 
manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  at  "Ware,  Mass.,  in  company 
with  the  late  Hon.  George  H.  Gilbert,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Gilbert  &  Stevens.  The  firm  was  dissolved  in  1851,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens taking  the  old  mill,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  1872  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  eldest  son, 
Charles  E.  Stevens,  under  the  firm-name  of  Charles  A.  Ste- 
vens &  Co. ;  which  business  relations  still  exist. 


Mr.  Sicvcns  commoncod  his  political  life  as  a  Democrat,  but 
lie  would  not  follow  his  party  when  to  follow  it  was  to  sustain 
slavery,  and  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  anti-slavery 
I'anK'K.  It  meant  something  and  cost  something  in  those  days 
to  take  this  position.  Ho  remained  a  leader  and  earnest 
worker  in  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  has  ever  been  on  the  side 
of  freedom  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

Ho  has  held  many  offices  in  the  town,  and  trusts  of  a  public 
nature.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Kepresentatives  in  1853,  and  was  on  the  committee 
on  banks  and  banking,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  shaping 
the  legislation  on  this  subject.  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Kepublican  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  in  1860,  and 
also  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Grant  in  1868.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1806  and  1867. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  43d  Congress  from  the  10th  Massa- 
chusetts District,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  Alvah  Crocker. 

Mr.  Stevens  married,  in  1842,  Maria  Tyler,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jonathan  Tyler,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  He  has  two  sons  and 
one  daughter. 


ENFIELD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  town  of  Enfield  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pres- 
cott  and  Pelham,  on  the  south.by  Ware,  on  the  east  by  Green- 
wich and  Hardwick,  and  on  the  west  by  Belchertown,  in  the 
same  county.  It  occupies  a  territory  about  five  and  a  quarter 
miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  comprising  about  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  land.  The  eastern  and  western  lines  of  the 
town  are.quite  irregular  ;  the  northern  and  southern  are  nearly 
east-and-west  lines. 

NATURAL  FEATXTRKS. 

The  town  is  neither  mountainous  nor  very  level ;  the  surface 
is  interspersed  with  hills  of  respectable  proportions.  Great 
Quabbin  Momit  lies  south  of  the  village,  and  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  500  feet  above  Swift  Pviver.  Mount  Ram,  north 
and  west  of  the  main  village,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  800  feet, 
while  Little  Quabbin;  which  lies  north  and  east  of  the  village, 
is  somewhat  smaller.  The  view  from  the  summits  of  these 
mountains  is  truly  picturesque,  overlooking  a  wide  range  of 
counti-y.    Smaller  hills  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  the  east  and  west  branches  of 
Swift  Kiver,  the  latter  partly  separating  Enfield  from  Belcher- 
town. The  east  branch  furnishes  several  fine  water-privileges, 
'which  have  been  utilized  by  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
the  town  from  an  early  day.  Cadwell  Creek,  an  affluent  of 
the  west  branch,  waters  the  western  section,  while  several 
small  brooks  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Trane  and  Morton  ponds  are  small  bodies  of  water  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  Enfield  is  productive,  though  not  of  the  richest 
character,  producing  the  cereals,  with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
in  fair  abundance.  The  best  land  lies  in  the  valley,  through 
which  flows  the  east  branch  of  the  river. 

Indian  arrow-heads,  and  other  Indian  relics,  that  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Quahbin,  evince 
the  former  occupation  of  the  soil  by  the  red  man. 

RAILROADS. 

The  S]>ringflcld,  Athol,  and  North westerji  Railroad  tra- 
verses the  town  north  and  south.    It  was  first  located  in  the 


fall  of  1872,  and  has  two  stations  in  the  town, — one  at  the 
lower  village  and  another  at  the  upper  village,  which  latter  is 
designated  as  "Smith's  Station."  Another  railroad,  known 
as  the  Massachusetts  Central,  has  been  located  and  partly 
finished,  but  has  not  yet  been  put  in  working  order. 

SETTLEMENT. 

Of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  territory  of  Enfield 
prior  to  its  first  settlement  by  the  whites  but  little  information 
can  be  given.  The  Indians  left  the  neighborliood  some  time 
before  the  settlement,  and  lying,  as  it  did,  between  the  two 
routes  of  travel  from  Boston  westward,  its  location  was 
mostly  unknown.  Tradition  says  that  the  soil  was  considered 
very  good,  and  that  it  was  covered  with  a  forest  of  very  heavy 
timber.  The  land  on  the  hills  is  said  to  have  been  very  fer- 
tile, not  only  producing  large  trees,  but  grass  in  abundance. 
Great  Quahbin  was  thought  by  the  early  inhabitants  to  con- 
tain valuable  ores  ;  noises  and  explosions  were  frequently 
heard  in  the  hill  by  people  living  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
quaking  is  said  to  have  been  so  heavy  at  times  as  to  rattle  the 
dishes  on  the  shelves  in  the  houses. 

The  territory  of  Enfield  was  originally  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  being  known  before  the  in- 
corporation of  the  latter  town  by  the  general  name  of  Quabbin. 
Part  of  the  town  was  also  comprised  in  the  "Equivalent 
lands"  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Ware. 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  cannot  be 
given.  The  first  grant  of  the  land  was  made  by  the  General 
Court  on  Jan.  14,  1736,  to  whom  and  under  what  conditions  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  town  of  Greenwich  will  fully  dis- 
close. It  is  probable  that  the  firs't  settlement  of  the  town  com- 
menced about  that  date.  David  Patterson,  the  "  first  native  of 
the  town,"  was  born  in  the  year  1735,  and  was  a  son  of  John 
Patterson,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  original  grant, 
and  who  may  bo  said  to  have  been  the  frst  white  settler  of 
Enfield.  Ho  located  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  and 
built  his  first  rudo  dwelling  near  a  high  rock,  that  stood  on 
the  Josiah  W.  Flint  farm.  Ho  brought  with  him  two  sons, 
William  and  James.  They  settled  on  the  present  MoMillin 
farm,  in  the  north  \YAvi  of  the  town,  soon  after  their  father 
located. 
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John  Patterson,  with  the  Stevensons  (of  whom  David  was 
one)  and  McMillins,  who  settled  in  the  town  soon  after  Patter- 
son, about  the  year  1742,  were  Presbyterians,  from  the  North 
of  Ireland.  The  young  Pattersons  were  "mighty  hunters" 
and  expert  wrestlers.  David  Patterson  had  three  sons, — 
Eobert,  Oliver,  and  John.  He  was  a  superior  wrestler,  and 
it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  messenger  came  down  from 
Xew  Salem  for  him  at  midnight  to  visit  the  latter  place  to 
wrestle  with  a  man  who  had  overthrown  all  competitors.  He 
responded  to  the  call,  laid  the  champion  on  his  back,  and  re- 
turned the  same  day.  Of  the  Stevensons  there  were  four 
brothers.  Edward  and  Isaac  were  hatters,  and  lived  and  worked 
in  the  Hooker  house ;  their  shop  for  felting  and  dyeing  hats 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  below  the  house.  John  lived  on 
the  farm  situated  on  the  hill  north  of  the  Lamson  place. 

Another  early  settler  of  the  town  was  John  Kea,  who  re- 
sided, in  1764,  south  of  the  village,  near  the  Bondsville  road. 
Several  brothers  lived  in  town  about  the  same  time.  They 
■were  large  land-owners,  and  built  several  hous«s.  Some  of 
them  subsequently  removed  to  Pittsford,  Is.  Y. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Carver  settled  early  in  the  town,  and 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Swift 
Eiver,  including  the  farms  of  S.  Boynton  and  S.  S.  Pope,  and 
a  wide  strip  of  land  on  that  side  down  to  the  Cabot  place. 

Other  families  who  settled  early  in  the  town,  all  of  them 
prior  to  1703,  were.Sylvanus  Howe,  son  of  Lieut.  Howe,  who 
preceded  him.  and  who  lived  on  the  road  to  Belchertown, 
about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Enfield,  where  his  son, 
Joseph  J.  Howe,  now  resides ;  Daniel  Howard,  who  located 
on  the  "  old  Howard  place,"  where  his  father  had  preceded 
him,  and  where  his  descendants,  the-  Crosbys,  still  reside  ; 
David  Newcomb,  who  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  ; 
Capt.  Joseph  Hooker  (grandfather  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker, 
prominent  in  the  late  war),  who  was  a  large  tract-owner  in 
the  town,  owning  most  of  the  land  between  the  two  villages, 
and  who  lived  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of 
Edward  P.  Smith  ;  Eobert  Field,  also  a  large  tract-owner, 
and  a  man  of  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and  great  personal 
popularity,  and  who  lived  opposite  the  present  residence  of 
Chas.  Eichards,  Esq.  ;  Benjamin  Harwood,  who  early  left 
Hardwick,  where  he  was  born,  settling  first  in  Greenwich, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Eev.  Kobert  Cutler,  the  firirt 
minister  of  that  town,  and  who  settled  finally  at  the  upper 
village  of  Enfield,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
Nathan  Hunting,  who  settled  on  the  Cabot  place,  and  early 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  miller;  Caleb  Keith,  who  settled 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town  ;  "William  Stone,  who  located 
where  Ezra  Cary  now  lives ;  Ebenezer  Daggett,  who  located 
where  Warren  Sadler  now  resides,  and  who  had  a  blacksmith- 
f^hop  near  his  house;  James  Eichards,  who  was  born  Dec.  13, 
1706,  and  who  finalh'  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
where  Sidney  E.  Eichards  now  resides,  passing  an  honorable 
and  useful  life,  and  leaving  a  posterity  that  have  been  an 
honor  to  his  name  and  to  the  town  in  which  they  were  born  ; 
Joseph  Euggles.  who  lived  about  four  miles  south  of  the  vil- 
lage; Abner  Eddy,  who  resided  where  Washington  Aldrich 
now  lives  ;  Ebenezer  and  B>jrnabus  Eich,  the  first  of  whom 
owned  an  early  gri.st-mil]  in  the  town,  and  lived  where  Benj. 
Harwood  now  resides,  and  the  latter  of  whom  served  in  the 
Efevolutionary  war;  Joseph  Fobes,  who  lived  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  ;  William  Morton,  who  lived  on  the  old 
Momon  turnpike,  where  L.  M.  Morton  now  lives,  and 
Nathaniel  Lane,  who  lived  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
village,  where  Geo.  L.  Eichards  now  lives. 

Other  early  families  were  those  of  Oliver  Kinsley,  who  lived 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  where  John  Eohan  now 
lives  ;  Phineas  Howe,  who  lived  on  the  place  now  occupied  by 
C.  M.  Howe  ;  John  Eich,  father  of  William,  who  lived  where 
the  Thurston  family  now  resides  ;  Moses  Colton,  who  occupied 
the  hoase  now  the  Swift  Eiver  Hotel ;  Simeon  Stone,  who 
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lived  in  the  old  "  Flemming  house;"  Paul  Paine,  who  re- 
sided on  the  old  Monson  turnpike,  near  the  Eichards  place, 
and  who  was  a  sea-captain  ;  Eufus  Powers,  who  resided  at 
the  upper  village,  where  Mr.  Bliss  now  lives;  Ichabod  Ean- 
dall,  who  came  from  Bridgewater,  and  settled,  as  early  as 
1775,  in  Enfield,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Alvin  Eandall,  and  whose  descendants  still 
live  in  town  ;  and  Simeon  Waters,  who  settled  early  in  the 
town,  and  was  a  cloth-dresser  and  wool-carder  by  trade,  and 
who  removed  to  Millbury  about  1830. 

Other  early  names  are  those  of  Eider,  Cadwell,  Clifford, 
Colburn,  Drake,  Collins,  Wheeler,  Mitchell,  Lathrop,  Eug- 
gles, Swetland,  Pratt,  Underwood,  Winslow,  Bailey,  Eice, 
Briggs,  Gross,  Gibbs,  Clark,  Torrance,  Lyman,  Osborne,  For- 
bush,  Messinger,  Woodward,  Mcintosh,  Adams,  Chickering, 
Bartlett,  Shearer,  Newell,  Gilbert,  Hanks,  Barton,  Lamson, 
Kentfteld,  Weeks,  Cary,  Snow,  Pope,  Smitli,  Hawes,  Woods, 
and  Jones. 

All  traces  of  most  of  these  earliest  families  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  town,  and  concerning  those  that  are  still 
nearly  or  remotely  represented  in  the  town  but  little  reliable 
information  can  be  obtained.  Mention  m:iy  be  made  of  a 
few. 

The  Woods  family  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  now  rep- 
resented, and  has  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  development  of  the 
community. 

Aaron  Woods  came  from  New  Braintree,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  settled  in  Enfield  about  the  year  1780.  He  es- 
tablished himself  south  of  the  village,  purchasing  Great  Quab- 
bin  Mountain  and  the  adjoining  land.  On  that  mountain  he 
erected  his  first  dwelling-house,  which  finally  gave  way  to  a 
second.  This  house  was  afterward  removed  and  remodeled, 
and  is  now  the  farm-house  of  Capt.  William  B.  Kimball. 
Mr.  Woods  had  a  family  of  ten  children, — five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  names  of  these  children  were  Aaron,  Moses, 
Leonard,  Sally,  Josiah  B.,  Catharine,  Serena,  Patty,  Jon- 
athan E.,  and  Anna.    Anna  died  quite  young. 

Aaron,  the  eldest,  left  home  at  an  early  age  and  learned 
the  trade  of  nail-making,  removed  to  Canada  and  taught 
school  during  the  war  of  1812,  and,  having  married,  returned 
to  Enfield  about  182-5  or  1820.  He  located  where  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Woods,  now  resides,  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hand-cards  and  card-clothing.  His  children  now 
living  are  Leonard,  who  resides  in  Boston  and  is  a  broker  by 
profession  ;  J.  Edwards,  who  keeps  a  store  in  Enfield  and  is 
postmaster  of  that  town;  Josiah  B.,  residing  in  Enfield; 
Caroline  M.,  also  living  in  Enfield;  Harriet  D.,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson,  but  now  re- 
siding in  Enfield  ;  and  Catharine,  who  married  John  N.  Lacy, 
of  Palmer,  Mass. 

Moses,  the  next  child,  left  town  early,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  wool-carder  and  cloth-dresser,  and,  after  living  at  South 
Hadley  Falls  and  Montague,  married  and  returned  to  Enfield 
about  1824  or  1825.  He  built  the  house  where  J.  Scott  Wil- 
der now  lives,  and  after  residing  there  for  a  time  removed  to 
a  farm  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  now  occupied  by  Henry 
Webster,  and  there  died,  in  1845. 

Leonard,  the  third  child,  was  born  May  7,  1792,  and  early 
in  life  located  near  the  present  site  of  the  Minot  Manufac- 
turing Company's  mill.  The  house  which  he  first  occupied 
stands  near  the  residence  of  Augustus  Moody.  He  afterward 
resided  where  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Howe  now  lives.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cards  and  woolen 
cloth  in  Enfield.  His  children  were  Anna,  the  wife  of  Ariel 
Parrish,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  ;  Eufus  D.,  residing  in  Enfield;  Persis  C,  the 
wife  of  Eev.  George  C.  Curtis,  D.D.,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  ; 
Charlotte,  deceased,  wife  of  Daniel  B.  Gillett,  of  Enfield ; 
Amanda  M.  and  Susan  H.,  both  deceased;  Leonard  A.,  who 
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(liod  yoiini;-;  l<',li/,;ilicl  li  K.,  w  il'c  nl'  .  I'cnj.  LiiliariT,  h 
iiiissi(iiiMr\  ill  I'lT^iii  ;  .•imi  Mllni,  wlm  ilinl  vdiin^'.  Sally 
iind  Cal  liiiriiii'  W'noils  IinciI  in  i'lnlirld  iinlil  llicir  (liic:(':is(!. 

.In^iah  I!.  lii-M  liM'alcil  in  llic  \illa^r,  laii  liiially  rrcclcd  tlio 
1)1 1  i  111  i  III;  a  11(1  li  \  111  u  lirrc  ( 'a  |il .  Win.  li,  Kiniliall  imw  rcsidoM. 
Ill'  was  inn;;'  and  .succr.ssl'u  1  l_y  idriililicil  willi  tlic  inaiiuractui'- 
inn'  cnlcriii-ises  dl'  llic  liiwii.  Ih^  had  cliildrcn  :  lleiiry,  who 
dird  younji-;  Josiali  B.,  Jr.,  who  also  died  youiin';  CliiirloUe 
.1.,  thn  wifo  of  Edward  P.  Sinilli,  ol'  Knllcld;  Fanny,  wif'o  of 
("apt.  \Vm.  J?.  Kimball,  of  Enfield  ;  Anna  and  Eli/.uhclli,  who 
died  young;  Mary,  wifo  of  W.  E.  Chandlor,  of  New  Haven  ; 
and  liobert  jnislor  of  Ihc  t'ongregalioiial  ('liureh  in  ]Iat- 
Jicld,  Mass. 

Patty  became  the  first  wife  of  Icbabod  Pope,  of  Enliold, 
and  died  without  children  ;  Serena  became  the  second  wife 
of  Mr.  Pope,  and  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
living  in  Providence,  K.  I. 

Jonathan  E.  settled  in  Enfield,  and  married  a  gi'anddaugh- 
ter  of  Gen.  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  of  Amherst.  Pie  had  one  child, 
who  died  young  and  was  buried  with  its  father,  the  wife  fol- 
lowing soon  after. 

Fr.eeman  Pope  came  from  Bridgewater,  and  settled  in  1709 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Enfield,  on  the  farm  now  oc- 
cupied by  Lyman  D.  Potter.  His  son  Ichabod  was  born  in 
Bridgewater  in  1796,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  early  resi- 
dents of  the  town  now  living.  Solon  S.  Pope  was  born  Oct. 
28,  1805,  in  Enfield,  and  is  still  living  in  the  town.  Wm.  11. 
Pope,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  was  born  in  Enfield  in  1803,  and 
passed  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  the  town.  Melenette,  a 
daughter  of  Freeman  Pope,  was  born  in  1800,  and  is  also  re- 
siding in  Providence.  The  remainder  of  his  eleven  children 
are  deceased. 

Jesse  Fobes  came  from  Bridgewater  in  1796,  and  settled  in 
an  old  house  that  stood  on  the  Fobes  farm,  about  thirty  or 
forty  rods  from  the  present  residence  of  Deacon  Henry  Fobes, 
who  was  four  years  of  age  when  his  father  came  to  town. 
Judge  Charles  Forbes,*  of  Northampton,  judgeof  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  Jesse  Fobes  and  half-brother 
of  Henry,  was  born  in  the  town,  and  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton in  1818. 

The  Jones  brothers,  who  afterward  became  prominently- 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Enfield,  came  to  town 
with  their  mother,  who  became  the  wife  of  Kobert  Field,  Esq.,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  Their  names,  in  the  order 
of  age,  were  Elnathan,  Marshall,  Thomas,  and  Samuel,  and 
the  impress  of  their  energy  and  business  qualifications  is  still 
felt  in  the  town,  where  some  of  their  descendants  reside. 

Elihu  Lyman,  Esq.,  located  in  Enfield  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Field,  Esq.  lie  was 
one  of  the  first  lawyers  who  practiced  in  town,  built  and  re- 
sided in  the  present  Congregational  parsonage  building,  and 
died  there. 

Ephraim  Richards  came  from  South  Deerfield  to  Enfield, 
in  1811,  having  formerly  resided  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  Holden, 
Mass.,  and  Montague,  Mass.  He  was  a  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer in  Enfield,  and  a  man  of  prominence  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  several  terms, 
the  first  treasurer  of  Enfield,  and  a  member  of  the  last  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  His  sons,  Chas.  Richards,  Esq.,  trial- 
justice,  and  George  L.  Richards,  still  reside  in  the  town. 

Hartford  Hawes  came  from  Eentum  by  way  of  Belcher- 
town,  where  he  tarried  for  a  time,  and  settled  in  Enfield  in 
1811,  in  a  house  that  stood  about  where  George  L.  Richards' 
orchard  now  is.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His  sons, 
Lewis  and  John  H.,  still  reside  in  the  town,  the  former  having 
pursued  the  occupation  of  a  shoemaker  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years. 

David  and  Alvin  Smith  came  from  (Jranby  about  1820, 
*  Niinie  clumgcd  by  act  of  Ggnonil  Court. 


and  liirali'il  at  llir  iippiT  village,  where  thcy  carried  on 
I  lir  nia  II II  I'acI  n  ri' of  salini't  wai-ps  uiilil  the;  formation  of  the 
Swift  I'liviT  (Niiiipiiiiy,  in  \H'>'2.  'I'hcy  wei'i:  (hen  joined  by 
thcii'  brollicr  l<)il  ward,  who,  with  his  sons,  lidwai'd  I',  and 
Henry  M.,  still  coiiiliict  Ihi'  iiiaiiiil'aci iiring  cnterpriscH  of  the 
U])per  village,  wliidi  is  denominated  " Smitli's"  by  the  rail- 
road company.  'I'o  the  energy  and  business  ability  of  tliis 
family  the  U]iper  village  is  indebted  for  its  presc'ut  imiiortance. 

David  Smith  had,  for  children,  Cornelia,  who  mari-ied  Seth 
Richards,  a  native  of  Enfield,  and  a  wealthy  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Edwin,  who  died  in  Boston  ;  Edwin  W.,  con- 
nected with  Smith's  American  Organ  Company,  in  Boston  ; 
David,  Jr.,  who  graduated  at  Williams  College,  now  deceased  ; 
and  Henry  W.,  connected  with  Smith's  American  Organ 
Company,  in  Boston. 

Alvin  had  children:  Frank,  deceased  ;  Jane,  still  residing 
in  Enfield  ;  Isabella,  wife  of  Hon.  Rufus  D.  Woods,  of  En- 
field ;  Samuel  D.,  who  is  at  the  head  of  Smith's  American 
Orga.n  Company,  Boston;  and  Richard  B.,  a  former  merchant 
of  Boston,  now  deceased. 

Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Potter  settled  in  Enfield  about  1825, 
and  was  a  mason  by  trade,  as  well  as  a  farmer.  He  lo- 
cated where  his  son,  Lyman  D.  Potter,  now  resides.  An- 
other son,  Nathan  D.  Potter,  also  resides  in  town,  and  is  the 
agent  of  the  Springfield,  Athol,  and  Northeastern  Railroad 
Company.  A  third  son,  H.  M.  Potter,  is  one  of  the  deputy 
sherifts  of  the  county,  at  Northampton. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  town  came  mostly  from  Bridge- 
water  and  Easton.  They  liked  the  hills ;  and,  as  they  rode 
mostly  on  horseback,  they  did  not  need  good  roads.  There 
were  formerly  at  least  ten  inhabited  houses  on  Great  Quabbin 
Mountain  ;  now  there  are  none.  Game  was  very  plenty  in  those 
days.  Wolves  were  frequently  heard  howling  in  the  night, 
and  bears  were  quite  numerous.  Benjamin  Cooley,  who  lived 
on  the  Hale  farm,  now  in  Greenwich,  is  said  in  one  fall  to 
have  caught  bears  enough  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen  that  cost  $40. 
A  man  named  Weeks  is  said  to  have  caught  salmon  in  the 
west  branch  of  Swift  River  at  an  early  day. 

Ephraim  Woodward,  another  early  inhabitant,  went  to 
Northampton  with  an  ox-cart,  and,  being  late  at  night  in  re- 
turning home,  was  attacked  by  a  pack  of  wolves.  He  jumped 
into  his  cart,  and  with  an  axe  kept  them  at  bay  until  he 
reached  a  settlement.  On  the  westerly  point  of  Great  Quab- 
bin Mountain  is  a  pinnacle  which  was  called  the  "  Telegraph." 
1 11  Revolutionary  times  a  man  named  Grant  began  to  arrange 
there  a  point  for  telegraph  signals.  The  first  station  east  was 
in  New  Braintree,  and  west  was  Mount  Holyoke.  Before  the 
work  was  completed  the  war  closed,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

TAVKRNS. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  with  certainty  the  first  house  of 
public  entertainment  in  Enfield.  Tradition  says  that  early 
taverns  were  kept  where  Lyman  D.  Potter's  barn  now  stands, 
and  another  where  Daniel  B.  Gillctt  resides.  One  of  the 
earliest  known  inns  was  kept  by  Robert  Field,  Esq.,  in  the  old 
Field  residence.  Another  early  tavern  stood  about  where 
Charles  Richards'  residence  now  stands,  first  by  Peleg  Canedy, 
and  after  him  by  Ebenezer  Heald  and  Samuel  Kennedy. 
What  is  known  as  the  "Old  Tavern  Stand,"  opposite  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  erected  by  Simon  Stonoj  and  kept 
after  him  by  Luke  Stone  for  a  long  time,  and  still  later  by 
Nichols  Varney,  Jonah  Gross,  Joab  Bartlett,  and  Charles 
Scott,  who  closed  it  and  removed  to  Ambrose  Packard's  tavern, 
the  present  Swift  River  Hotel. 

This  building  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Reuben  Cooley, 
an  early  settler  of  the  town.  It  was  remodeled  and  repaired 
by  Ambrose  Packard  about  1825  or  1826,  and  kept  by  him- 
self and  various  persons,  including  Patterson,  Charles  Scott, 
Church  &  Moody,  L.  V.  B.  Cook,  Daniel  Downing,  in  1852; 
IfUl'ns  C)iurch,  a  man  named  Gates,  Henry  Frink,  Ruddock 
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&  Bliss,  Col.  'Wilson  Andrews ;  then  a  man  named  Estey, 
John  G.  Merriam,  and  Chester  S.  Hastings,  in  turn  ;  and 
finally,  April  1,  1860,  or  1867,  by  A.  M.  Howard.  Edmund 
G.  Wells,  the  present  proprietor,  took  it  from  Howard,  June 
22,  1872.  About  the  year  1867,  Joseph  E.  Woods  kept  a 
tavern  for  a  short  time  in  the  old  Hooker  house. 

STOKES. 

One  of  the  first  stores  was  by  Field  &  Caned}-,  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  where  the  Congregational  parsonage 
now  stands.  It  was  afterward  kept  by  Field  &  Dickinson, 
John  Boyden,  Ebenezer  Heald,  ilarshall  S.  and  Thomas 
Jones,  and  Jones,  Woods  &  Co. 

In  the  year  ISOo  or  1806,  Alfred  Arnold  opened  a  store  in  a 
building  standing  where  Haskell's  store  now  is,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  Howe. 

Joseph  Jones  kept  a  store  at  an  early  day  in  the  batting-  and 
wicking-mill  that  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  grist-mill 
of  the  Minot  Manufacturing  Company.  Jones  &  Belcher 
also  kept  store  there  for  a  short  time. 

The  store  at  present  occupied  by  J.  E.  Woods  was  built, 
about  the  year  1830,  by  Jones  &  Cutler,  who  traded  there  for 
several  years.  It  has  since  been  kept  by  Jones  &  Saxton, 
Saxton  &  Field,  S.  F.  Howe,  Ephraim  and  Charles  Richards, 
and  Oliver  Bryant,  about  the  year  1841 ;  Oliver  Bryant  alone, 
Cyrus  F.  Woods,  Woods  &  Hale,  George  L.  Wilson,  George 
E.  Walker,  and  finally  by  J.  E.  Woods,  who  took  it  Sept.  1, 
1872. 

The  building  in  which  Ira  Haskell  does  business  was  erected 
about  the  year  182.5,  and  was  first  occupied  for  trading  pur- 
poses by  Brown  &  Andrews,  and  afterward  by  Oliver  Bryant 
«fc  Co.,  E.  Eichards  &  Co.,  Ezra  Cary,  Warner  &  Leland, 
Leland  «fc  Gillett,  Johnson  &  Morton,  Johnson  &  Daniels, 
Haskell  &  Towne,  and  Ira  Haskell  for  the  last  decade. 

In  March,  1828,  J.  M.  Crosby,  a  grandson  of  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  town,  settled  in  Enfield,  and  engaged  in  tailoring 
over  the  store  now  occupied  by  J.  E.  Woods.  Several  years 
after  he  removed  to  the  corner  now  occupied  bj'  Gould's  tin- 
shop,  and  traded  in  ready-made  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes,  and 
carried  on  a  general  business.  In  the  year  1861  he  changed 
the  character  of  the  enterprise  to  that  of  a  general  dry-goods 
and  grocery  business,  in  which  he  remained  until  November, 
1876,  when  a  fire  destroyed  not  only  his  store,  but  all  the  build- 
ings up  to  and  including  the  residence  of  Charles  Kichaids, 
Esq. 

J.  M.  Crosby,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Mr.  Crosbj-,  then  opened  a  gen- 
eral store  in  the  old  town-hall,  and  continued  in  business  there 
until  his  death,  in  June,  1878.  J.  M.  Crosby  is  now  running 
the  store  at  that  place,  closing  up  his  son's  estate  and  pursu- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  tailoring  business. 

Tucker  &  Xortham  had  a  store  for  a  time  opposite  the  pres- 
ent post-ofBce.  E.  P.  Tucker  followed  alone,  and  then  Josepli 
Jones  for  a  short  period. 

The  store  at.  the  upper  village  was  opened  by  E.  P.  Smith 
in  1854,  and  has  been  kept  continuously  since  by  him. 

Horace  Hunt  came  from  Prescott,  and  in  1872  erected  a  store 
east  of  the  railroad.  He  traded  there  for  about  six  years,  and 
then  sold  to  William  F.  Howe,  in  May,  1878,  who  now  trades 
at  that  point. 

Several  smaller  establishments  of  various  kinds  exist  in  the 
town,  among  which  the  most  prominent  are  the  meat-markets 
of  L.  S.  Boynton  and  Benjamin  J.  Harwood. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  first  practitioner  of  medicine  who  resided  in  the  town 
was  Dr.  William  Stone,  who  lived  where  Ezra  Cary  now  re- 
sides, and  practiced  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  The 
next  Vias  Dr.  Rice,  who  was  accidentally  shot  at  a  regimental 
mui-ter  in  Hadley.  Dr.  Rufus  Stone  engaged  in  practice  some 
time  after,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Greenwich  records  as  early 


as  1818.  Other  physicians  have  been  Drs.  Alvord,  Brigham 
(afterward  superintendent  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Insane  Asy- 
lum), Cleveland,  who  built  the  house  back  of  the  hotel, 
practiced  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  removed  to  Spring- 
field ;  J.  N.  Hastings,  a  contemporary  of  Cleveland,  and  who 
subsequently  removed  to  South  Hadley  ;  Claggott,  who  died 
in  town;  Gray,  Church,  McGregor,  Wriglit,  Beamis,  Smith, 
E.  H.  Rockwood,  who  came  from  Longmeadow  and  practiced 
a  great  many  j'ears  ;  Joseph  Hastings,  wlio  came  from  Palmer, 
and  a  nephew  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Hastings  ;  Perkins,  a  contempo- 
rarjr  of  Hastings  ;  Ward,  Joseph  "Winslow,  a  physician  of 
great  popularity,  and  at  one  time  a  partner  of  Dr.  Perkins  ; 
Norman  A.  Smith,  Knights,  Edwin  A.  Kemp,  who  removed  to 
Great  Barrington  in  1876,  and  Solomon  R.  Towne,  who  settled 
in  town  June  10,  1876,  and  is  still  in  practice.  John  Northam 
practiced  dental  surgery  in  the  town  for  a  long  time.  John 
N.  Felton,  D.D.S.,  settled  in  the  town  in  October,  1875,  and 
now  practices  that  profession. 

LAWYERS. 

The  town  has  had  a  goodly  array  of  lawyers.  The  first  was 
Joshua  N.  Upham,  who  came  from  Brookfield  early  in  the 
history  of  the  town,  and  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Field,  Esq.  He  was  an  active  man,  and  it  is  said  he  could 
jump  over  a  span  of  horses  standing  side  by  side.  He  lived 
but  a  few  years.  The  next  was  Elijah  Alvord,  who  came 
from  Greenfield  ;  Warren  A.  Field  followed  for  a  short  time ; 
Elihu  Lyman  came  soon  after,  and  was  followed  by  Epaphras 
Clark,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1819,  practiced  first  in 
Granby,  and,  removing  to  Enfield,  practiced  for  a  long  time. 
He  is  credited  with  the  delivery  of  one  of  the  briefest  and 
most  pointed  legal  arguments  on  record.  The  next  was  Hon. 
George  Ashmun  ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1830,  and 
immediately  settled  at  Enfield  ;  in  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
Springfield  and  formed  a  copartnership,  which  lasted  for  many 
years,  with  Hon.  Reuben  A.  Chapman.  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  and  its  speaker  in  1840,  and  was  in  practice 
many  years  in  the  city  of  Washington.*  William  M.  Lathrop 
followed  next,  and  Epaphras  Clark  was  the  last  regular  prac- 
titioner in  the  town. 

KOADS  AND  STAGE-ROUTES. 

The  first  record  of  a  public  highway  through  Enfield  was 
one  from  Pelham  line  to  Chicopee  in  1754;  the  second,  from 
Palmer  to  Greenwich  in  1761 ;  the  third,  from  Belchertown 
to  Hardwick  in  1763.  Between  the  last  date  and  1794,  the 
majority  of  the  public  highways  now  in  use  were  laid  out, 
although  many  of  them  have  been  altered  since.  In  1801  a 
turnpike-road  was  granted  from  Belchertown  througli  Enfield 
to  Hardwick  line,  and  the  Monson  turnpike  was  run  through 
the  east  part  of  the  town  in  1803.  One  or  more  proprietary 
roads  were  laid  in  the  territory  of  Enfield  as  early  as  1740. 

The  principal  stage-route  in  early  days  was  the  Northamp- 
ton, "Worcester  and  Boston  line,  whose  stages  arrived  in  the 
town  every  other  day,  their  arrival  causing  great  excitement 
and  interest. 

OLD  HOUSES. 

Among  the  oldest  houses  now  standing,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  Reuben  Fleming  house,  near  Hunt's  store  ;  the 
John  Crosby  house,  one  mile  south  of  the  village;  the  Widow 
Aaron  Wood's  house  ;  and  the  one  where  Deacon  Moore  lives, 
which  was  early  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Messinger. 

MEN  or  SPECIAL  NOTE. 

Among  the  men  of  special  note  that  Enfield  has  produced 
or  fostered  may  be  mentioned  Elihu  Lyman,  Esq.,  who  was  a 
lawyer  of  reputation,  and  the  first  State  Senator  from  the 

*  See  liistory  of  the  Bai',  general  chaptei-s. 
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town.  1I(^  (liod  ill  nil  riirly  ni^r,  wliili'  in  tlic  (liscliiir!;c  ol'  llni 
(lulics  (if  tliiit  (illlcc,  in 

Hull.  Jiisinli  H.  Woods,  a  native  old  rcsiilcMl.  nC  liic  (uwn, 
nciw  dci  rascd ,  was  Stale  Senator  in  iHlf),  n  meinlier  (il'tlie  last. 
Stale  ( '(inst il  III  iiinal  ( 'mi  veni inn ,  and  a  business-niaii  ut' supe- 
rior ability  aiul  iiitei;rity. 

lion.  ])aiHel  H.  Cillett  was  Stato  Senator  in  1H(1(),  and  is 
now  the  treasurer  of  (he  Minot  Manul'acliiring  Coni]iany. 

lion.  ll\il"iis  J).  Woods,  a  native  and  present  resident  of  the 
town,  was  Slater  Seinitor  in  1872,  and  lias  tilled  other  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  being  at  one  time  president  of  tln' 
South  Iladley  Falls  Bank. 

Kobert  Field,  Esq.,  was  also  a  ]iriirninent  citizen  of  the 
town  in  its  early  history,  was  noted  for  his  breadth  of  thought, 
liberality,  high  Christian  cluiractcr,  and  business  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  recognition  of  whose  worth  the  town  was 
named. 

Judge  Charles  E.  Forbes,  of  Northampton,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  learned  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
was  also  a  native  of  Enfield.  lie  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1847,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1848. 

Other  citizens  of  note  have  been  Solomon  Howe,  who  was  a 
printer,  musician,  and  singing-master,  and  published  singing- 
books,  spelling-books,  almanacs,  and  hymn-books. 

Sylvanus  Lathrop  was  a  skillful  draughtsman  and  architect ; 
designed  and  built  the  present  graceful  steeple  on  the  Congre- 
gational meeting-house,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
in  1816  removed  to  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  took  a  section  of  the 
Western  Canal  to  build,  and  made  money  ;  then  removed  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  built  a  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  Eiver,  and 
was  appointed  the  head  of  a  committee  to  clear  the  snags  and 
obstructions  which  hindered  navigation. 

David  Smith,  J.  B.  Woods,  Frederick  Downing,  Benjamin 
Harwood,  and  others,  were  skillful  mechanics,  and  the  latter 
had  several  sons  who  were  very  ingenious  men. 

Timothy  and  Lemuel  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  piano-makers 
of  Boston,  were  natives  of  Enfield  ;  and  the  Smiths,  of  organ- 
making  fame,  in  the  same  city.  Other  citizens  have  graduated 
at  various  colleges,  entered  the  professions,  and  become  useful 
and  respected  in  their  chosen  callings. 

CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  territory  at  present  comprising  the  town  of  Enfield  was 
originally  the  south  parish  of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  which 
was  incorporated  June  20,  1787,  and  embraced  all  of  the  south 
part  of  Greenwich  and  parts  of  Belchertown  and  Ware.  The 
town  of  Enfield  was  duly  incorporated  Feb.  15,  1816,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  words  of  the  act  referring  to  its  territorial 
limits  : 

"That  all  tlie  lands  in  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belchertown  which  are 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  South  Parish,  of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  a? 
they  are  now  settled  and  established  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  enti- 
tled '  An  act  to  divide  the  town  of  Greenwich  into  two  parishes,  and  for  including 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  of  Belchertown  in  the  South  Parish,'  passed  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven;  an  Act  in  addition  thereto  passed  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
together  with  the  fiirm  of  Robert  Hathaway,  in  said  Greenwich,  with  all  the  in- 
habitants dwelling  tlicriMii,  he,  and  hereby  are,  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the 
name  of  Enfield,  and  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  rights,  and  iiiiiiiuiti- 
ties,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  requirements,  of  other  towns  of  this  com- 
monwealth." 

The  town  derived  its  name  from  Robert  Field,  one  of  its 
early  settlers. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  March  4,  1810, 
at  the  meeting-house,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  Elihu 
Lyman,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  directed  to  Ebenezer  Wins- 
low,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Benjamin 
Harwood  officiated  as  moderator,  and  among  the  officers  chosen 
were  Simeon  Waters,  Clerk  ;  James  Kichards,  Benjamin  liar- 
wood,  and  Jesse  Fobes,  Selectmen;  Ephraini  Richards,  Treas- 


iii-er;  iuid  Capt.  Sylvanus  Howe,  AldtMi  Lathrop,  and  Oliver 
I'lilterson,  Assessors.  M  inor  officers  went  also  chosen,  sucli  as 
a  <-onstable,  a  collector,  surveyors  of  highways,  tithingmen, 
liog-reeves,  surveyors  of  lumlx^r,  and  a  school  committee. 

Other  matters  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  town  are 
elsewhere  presented.  The  town  appropriations  for  the  year 
1878  were:  contingeneic's,  §1000;  higliways  and  bridges, 
$2400;  schools,  ?1;J00;  paupers,  $000  ;  interest,  $1 1  .W. 

The  following  persons  have  tilled  the  principal  town  offices, 
and  served  as  rejiresenlal i ves  to  the  (!eneral  Court,  viz.  : 

SELKCTMliN. 
IsiC. — .lames  Tiichards,  Benjamin  Harwood,  .lesBo  Kobes. 

1817.  — Benjamin  Harwood,  .fesse  Fobes,  Sylvanus  Howe. 

1818.  — Jesse  Fobes,  Sylvanus  Howe,  Simeon  Waters. 

1819.  — Jesse  Fobes,  Ephraim  Kicliards, Thomas  Gary. 

1820.  — Ephraim  liichards,  Thomas  Gary,  Sylvanus  Howe. 

1821.  — Ephraim  Tiichards,  Elihu  Lyman,  Thomas  Gary. 

1822.  — Elihu  layman,  Benjamin  Kiiggles,  Sylvanus  Howe. 

1823.  — Benjamin  liuggles,  J'ackard  Ford,  Uufus  Powers. 

1824.  -^Packard  Ford,  Bufus  Powers,  Simeon  Waters. 
182.5. — Thomas  Gary,  Micah  Gross,  Henry  Fobes. 
1820. — Thomas  Gary,  Henry  Fobes,  Daniel  Ford. 

1827.  — Thomas  Gary,  Daniel  Ford,  Benjamin  Buggies. 

1828.  — Thomas  Gary,  Benjamin  Buggies,  Ambrose  Packard. 
182tl-:i0. — Jesse  Fobes,  Eufus  Powers,  Sylvanus  Powers. 

1831 .  — James  Bichards,  Sylvanus  Howe,  Daniel  Ford. 

1832.  — James  Bichards,  Sylvanus  Howe,  David  Smith,  Jr. 

1833.  — David  Smith,  Freeman  Pope,  Jesse  Fobes. 
1834-35.— James  Bichards,  Epaphras  Glark,  Alden  Mitchell. 

1836.  — Sylvanus  Howe,  Alden  Mitchell,  Beiyamin  F.  Potter. 

1837.  — Alden  Mitchell,  Asa  Shaw,  Daniel  Ford. 
1838-39. — Asa  Shaw,  Thomas  Gary,  Henry  Fobes. 
1840-41. — Asa  Shaw,  Henry  Fobes,  Timothy  Brainard. 
1842. — Henry  Fobes,  Timothy  Brainard,  Levi  W.  Lombard. 
1843^.5. — Levi  W.  Lombard,  Epaphras  Glark,  Rausjm  Wood. 
184G. — Ransom  Wood,  Henry  Fobes,  Edward  Gary. 

1847.  — Edward  Gary,  Ransom  Wood,  Solon  S.  Pope. 

1848.  — Edward  Gary,  Solon  S.  Pope,  Alvan  Eandall. 

1849.  — Edward  Gary,  Henry  Fobes,  Alvan  Randall. 
18oO-.j1. — Daniel  Ford,  Joseph  Root,  Ransom  Wood. 

1852.  — Alvin  Smith,  Ezra  Carey,  Asa  Shaw. 

1853.  — Ezra  Gary,  Daniel  Tra,sk,  David  Blodgett. 

1864.  — Barnabas  Blair,  Daniel  T.  Trask,  Solon  S.  Pope. 
185.5. — Barnabas  Blair,  Shubal  Kentfield,  George  L.  Shaw. 

1850.  — Barnabas  Blair,  Shubal  Kentfleld,  Jr.,  George  L.  Shaw. 

1857.  — Ezra  Gary,  Augustus  Moody,  Barnabas  Blair. 

1858.  — Augustus  Moody,  John  L.  Wilson,  N.  W.  Aldricb. 

1859.  — John  L.  Wilson,  Gideon  P.  Bartlett,  Joseph  Root. 

1800.  — Micah  H.  Gross,  Gideon  P.  Baitlett,  Davenport  Allen. 

1801.  — Micah  II.  Gross,  Davenport  Allen,  Henry  M.  Potter. 
1802-03.— Ezra  Gary,  D.  B.  Gillett,  Edward  Gary. 

18C4. — Same  three  up  to  June  llth,  and  then  Gyrus  F.  Woods,  Micah  H.  Gross, 
and  Henry  M.  Smith  were  chosen. 

1865.  — Gyrus  F.  Woods,  M.  H.  Gross,  Lyman  D.  Potter. 
18G0.— Micah  H.  Gross,  Edward  P.  Smith,  Ira  D.  Haskell. 

1807.  — Joseph  Root,  Santford  B.  Gollins,  Elbridge  E.  Cabot. 

1808.  — Elbi  idge  E.  Cabot,  Joseph  Root,  William  B.  Kimball. 

1809.  — Henry  M.  Potter,  Albeit  R.  House,  Ira  D.  Haskell. 
1870.— Ira  D.  Haskell,  E.  E.  Cabot,  J.  L.  Wilson. 
1871-73.— Ira  D.  Haskell,  Elbiidge  E.  Cabot,  Horace  Hunt. 
1874.— E.  E.  Cabot,  N.  D.  Potter,  John  Eddy. 
1875-76.— Iia  D.  Haskell,  L.  D.  I'otter,  A.  J.  N.  Ward. 

1877.  — L.  D.  Potter,  E.  E.  Cabot,  Ira  D.  Haskell. 

1878.  — R.  D.  Woods,  L.  D.  Potter,  B.  F.  Davis. 

TOWN  CLEKKS. 

1816,  Simeon  Waters;  LSI 7-28,  Freeman  Pope;  1828-31,  Eliphaz  Jones;  1831- 
42,  Alfred  Arnold  ;  1842-50,  Luther  Ghapin,  Jr. ;  1850,  Norman  A.  Smith  ;  1851- 
54,  Oliver  Bryant;  1854-56,  Luther  Ghapin,  Jr.;  1856-60,  Joseph  S.  Jones;  1866- 
78,  Augustus  Moody;  1878,  'William  B.  Kimball. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

1810-20,  Benjamin  Harwood;  1820-22,  Jesse  Fobes;  1823,  Ephraim  Bichards; 
1826-27,  Ephraim  Richards;  1828-30,  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby;  1831-32,  Thomas 
Gary;  1833-36,  Epaphras  Clark;  1837-38,  Daniel  Ford;  1839-40,  Ichabod  Pope ; 
1842,  Ephraim  Bichards;  1843,  Luther  Ghapin,  Jr.;  1845-49,  Alvin  Smith;  1850, 
Henry  Fobes;  1851;  Timothy  Brainard;  1852,  David  Cutting;  1855,  George  L. 
Shaw;  18,57,  Rufus  D.Woods;  1861,  Augustus  Moody  ;  1865,  Joseph  Root ;  1868, 
Eilward  Smith;  1874,  Benjamin  F.  Davis;  1876,  Wm.  B.  Kimball. 

VILLAGES. 

The  town  virtually  contains  but  one  village,  which  is  situ- 
ated near  the  geographical  centre.    For  the  sake  of  convc- 
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nieiioe  its  northern  extremity  is  known  as  the  "upper  vil- 
hisie,'"  and  is  about  a  mile  from  the  larger  and  more  central 
portion  of  the  village.  At  the  lower  or  larger  part  of  the 
village  are  located  the  Congregational  church  and  diapel,  the 
Methodist  church,  the  town-hall,  Masonic  building,  Swift 
Kiver  Hotel,  the  depot,  a  grist-mill,  blacksmith-shop,  several 
stores,  the  mills  of  the  Minot  Woolen  Company,  the  old 
cemetery,  and  many  private  residences,  some  of  which  are  of 
the  latest  style  of  architecture,  and  present  a  tasteful  and 
home-like  appearance. 

The  "  upper  village''  contains  the  mills  of  the  Swift  Eiver 
Company,  a  saw-mill,  store,  railroad  depot,  and  a  number  of 
residences,  of  which  some  are  not  inferior  in  architectural 
beauty  to  those  at  the  lower  village. 

These  villages  are  pleasantly  located  in  the  valley  through 
which  flows  the  east  branch  of  Swift  Eiver.  The  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  their  wealth,  refinement,  culture,  and  for  their 
hearty  support  of  church  institutions. 

The  post-ofiice  in  Enfield  was  established  about  the  year 
1820,  and  the  first  postmaster  was  Elihu  Lyman.  Prior  to 
that  date  it  was  carried  froni  Belchertown  by  a  post-rider, 
Capt.  Joseph  Hooker  filling  that  position  for  a  long  time. 
The  second  postmaster  was  Eliphaz  Jones,  and  since  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  it  has  been  filled  by  Oliver  Bry- 
ant. Daniel  B.  Gillett,  James  Leland,  Lyman  Morton,  C.  F. 
"Woods,  John  G.  Merriam,  Erskine  E.  Butler,  John  L.  Wil- 
son, George  E.  Walker,  and  the  present  incumbent,  J.  E. 
Woods,  who  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1872. 

THE  EDfCATIOXAL  INTERESTS 

of  the  town  received  early  attention.  In  January,  1759,  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Greenwich 
to  divide  the  town  into  three  parts  for  the  establishment  of 
schools.  All  south  of  Wm.  Fisk's  and  Benjamin  Cooley's 
(now  the  Hale  farmj  was  to  constitute  the  south  district,  now 
Enfield. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1765,  a  committee  that  had 
been  appointed  to  locate  school-houses  fixed  the  one  in  the 
"  south  quarter  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  by  a  little  brook 
to  the  west  of  John  Eea's,"  and  that  became  the  first  school- 
house  built  in  the  town,  and  stood  near  the  present  road  lead- 
ing from  Enfield  to  Bond's  village.  (Fuller  information  in 
regard  to  the  early  schools  of  this  section  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Greenwich.] 

An  old  resident  of  the  town  furnishes  the  following  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  schools  of  his  day  : 

"The  first  school  that  I  remember  was  kept  in  18fX)  and  1801  by  a  Miss  Ellis 
or  Alice  Alden,  in  a  corn-house  belonging  to  Joseph  Euggle.s,  on  the  farm  where 
Watson  Hanks  now  lives.  Sjon  after,  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  same 
farm,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  road.  The  house  was  built  18  feet  square,  and 
for  a  long  time  remained  unfinished.  The  first  teacher  there  was,  I  believe, 
Daniel  I^m^jn,  probably  about  the  year  1801-2;  the  ne.xt,  Thomas  Cary ;  and 
after  him  Willard  and  Leonard  Gould,  Town,  Mellen,  McClintock,  Newell, 
Brainard,  Pepper,  and  others  whom  I  do  not  recollect.  A  Miss  Abigail  Gould 
taught  In  the  summer.  Siime  of  these  were  very  good  teachers  for  those  times, 
1/ut  many  of  them  taught  only  the  three  R's.  They  generally  boarded  around 
in  families  who  sent  cliildren,  aw>-»rding  to  the  number  sent;  green  wood, 
mostly  8  feet  long,  was  funiislied  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  flogged  the  most 
were  considered  the  best  tea'Aers,  a.s  they  were  supposed  to  keep  good  order.  In 
this  house,  alMUt  the  year  1812,  were  packed  alxiut  00  scholars,  and,  w  hat  with 
flogging  and  smoke,  there  was  frequently  not  much  studying  until  afternoon. 
We  asnally  had  about  two  months'  schooling  a  winter.  Here,  after  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  I  attended  three  winters,  and  grailuated.  Since  that  time  I  have  not 
had  much  leisure  for  study  or  reflestion.  This  wa-s  in  the  South  District.  I 
';annot  remember  much  alxjut  the  sclnml  in  the  Centre  District.  I  know  the 
jyjuth  was  thought  the  t»est  school.  I  Ijelieve  there  were  but  two  school  dis- 
trict! in  the  place  at  this  time." 

The  town  ha.s  now  eight  district  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  181  pupils,  and  an  average  attendnnce  of  142.  The  whole 
are  under  the  nominal  control  of  a  board  of  nine  committee- 
men, three  of  whom  are  elected  annually  for  three  years.  A 
special  board  ha."  the  direct  .supervision  of  the  schools,  consist- 
ing at  present  of  W.  B.  Downing,  Nathan  D.  Potter,  Wm. 


B.  Kimball,  and  H.  E.  Brown.  The  amount  of  the  last  ap- 
propriation for  schooling  purposes  was  §1300,  other  funds  rais- 
ing the  sum  to  §1621.32. 

A  number  of  excellent  private  schools  formerly  existed  in 
the  town. 

RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  south  parish  of  Greenwich  was  incorporated  June  20, 
1787,  the  principal  cause  of  the  division  into  parishes  being 
the  great  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  part  of  the  town  in  attending  worship  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  Greenwich"  Plains.  The  Congregational  form  of 
worship  was  the  one  that  received  earliest  support.  A  meet- 
ing-house, on  land  presented  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hooker,  was 
built  in  the  parish  in  the  years  1786  and  '87,  and  accepted  Oct. 
15,  1787.  Movable  benches  were  first  placed  in  this  church. 
Pews  were  substituted  in  1793.  In  1814  a  belfry  was  erected, 
and  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Joseph  Keith,  afterward  placed  therein. 
In  the  year  1835  the  pews  were  displaced  by  slips,  and  other 
alterations  and  improvements  made.  The  house  was  repaired 
about  1855  and  an  organ  added.  In  1873  it  was  again  repaired 
and  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  rear  of  the  church, 
and  an  elegant  organ  took  the  place  of  the  old  one,  at  a  cost 
of  about  §2-500.  The  edifice  now  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, the  steeple  being  graceful  and  unique  in  design,  and 
containing  a  costly  town-clock.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
neat  and  appropriately  embellished,  and  its  acoustic  properties 
are  excellent. 

The  first  regular  pastor  of  the  church  was  Eev.  Joshua 
Crosby,  who  was  called  Max  12,  1789,  and  installed  December 
2d  following.  He  was  furnished  with  a  farm  bought  of  Bar- 
nabas Fay  as  settlement,  and  had  a  salary  of  £70  a  year,  his 
firewood  being  also  furnished  by  the  parish. 

Mr.  Crosby  came  from  the  Cape,  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  Eevolutionary  war.  He  entered  Brown  University,  but, 
being  unable  to  meet  his  expenses,  left  after  a  year  or  two,  and 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  a  Mr.  Forster,  of  New  Brain- 
tree.  He  was  noted  for  superiority  in  athletic  sports,  was  one 
of  the  first  trustees  of  Amherst  College,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  first  president  of  that  institution  filled  that  ofiice  ;jro  tem- 
pore  until  another  was  chosen.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  earnest 
sermonizer,  his  discourses  being  more  remarkable  for  their 
vigor  and  force  than  for  superior  literary  merit.  He  continued 
his  pastoral  relations  to  the  church  until  his  death,  Sept.  24, 
1838. 

Eev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp  was  settled  as  colleague  of  Mr. 
Cro.sby  Jan.  9,  1828,  and  dismissed  March  28,  1837.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Eev.  John  Whiton,  who  was  settled  Sept.  13,  1837, 
and  dismissed  Sept.  29,  1841.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1842, 
Eev.  Eobert  McEwen  was  settled  as  pastor.  He  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  some  of  his  ancestors  were  in  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den.  He  was  a  good  and  talented  man,  but  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  charge  because  of  ill  health,  and,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  his  parishioners,  was  dismissed  by  council  Dec.  10, 1861. 

His  successor  was  Eev.  John  A.  Seymour,  who  was  installed 
April  17,  1802.  Having  been  appointed  district  secretary  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  for  the  States  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  Feb.  3,  1867,  and  was 
dismissed  by  council  July  29th  of  the  same  year. 

Eev.  Edward  C.  Ewing,  the  present  pastor,  was  called  Aug. 
28,  1867,  and  installed  Oct.  9th,  following.  Mr.  Ewing  at  the 
time  of  the  call  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Ashfield,  Mass.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1859  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  has  filled  his  present  pastoral  office  with 
great  acceptance. 

The  names  of  the  first  purchasers  of  pews  in  the  meeting- 
house, in  1793,  were  Calvin  Kinsley,  Sylvanus  Howe,  Daniel 
Hayward,  Simon  Stone,  David  Newcomb,  Joseph  Hooker, 
Eobert  Field,  John  Sawin,  Benjamin  Harwood,  Benjamin 
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Hitler,  Natliiin  1 1  mil  in;',,  ( 'alrli  Ki'illi,  \Villi;mi  stone,  Joso)ili 
Kiif;'Li;l('s,  Abiii^i'  l<;il(ly,  Khciic/.er  Kicli,  Kciiljcii  Coltoii,  15iu'- 
luihiis  Iticli,  Nalliiiiiicl  Mokcir,  Joseph  Fob(.'s,  Diivid  Swotlaiul, 
W'illiiiin  Morion,  Jiiliri  Mnhm,  Moses  ('olton,  JoiialliMii  Iliiiit- 
iii;;-,  Nnllianic'l  Laiii',  ,1(11111  Biiiloy,  "William  I'aUcrsoii,  John 
Mclnldsli,  anil  W  illiaiii  Mclntosli. 

I'arocliial  aH'aii's  wiM'e  (■oiKluclod  by  parisli  iiincoi-s  iVoin 
1787  iiiilil  ISlCi,  wlirn  Ibc  liiwii  was  incorporiited  ;  by  Ibc^  lown 
IViiiii  lliat  date  until  IHlil,  vvlicu  the  parish  was  roorgauizod 
anil  slill  continues.  The  present  deacons  are  Henry  Pobes, 
W.  S.  JVloorc,  and  Augustus  Moody. 

The  church  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  comprising  a  mcm- 
bershiji  of  205  persons;  of  Sabbath-scliool,  275;  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  075;  Sujierintciident,  A.  J.  N.  Ward. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CllUllCn. 

This  church  grew  out  of  certain  internal  troubles  that  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Eev.  J. 
Knight,  who  was  stationed  at  Greenwich  and  Ware,  preached 
the  iirst  Methodist  sermon  in  Enfield,  in  the  "old  tavern 
stand"  building,  now  standing  opposite  the  Congregational 
church.  In  1835,  Eev.  Messrs.  Philetus  Green  and  Philo 
Hawks  were  stationed  at  Greenwich.  They  held  meetings  in 
Enfield  at  the  old  brick  school-house,  over  the  river,  and  a 
class  was  formed,  of  which  Brother  Kitchen  was  made  leader. 

After  a  brief  interval,  work  was  again  resumed  in  1842  by 
Brothers  H.  Morgan  and  J.  Lewis,  of  Greenwich,  and  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  town-hall.  It  was  during  that  year  that 
the  first  services  of  the  denomination  were  held  in  the  day- 
time. In  the  same  year,  Eev.  Samuel  Tupper,  a  young  man 
from  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  in  Boston  in  search  of  work.  The 
opportunity  to  labor  in  Enfield  was  ofl'ered  him.  He  accepted 
it  Oct.  4,  1843.  The  Methodist  Society  was  organized  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  with  16  members. 

Eev.  Mr.  Tupper  remained  in  charge  of  the  society  until 
the  spring  of  1844.  Since  that  time  the  several  pastors  have 
been  as  follows:  1846,  Moses  Palmer;  1847-48,  John  W. 
Dadman  ;  1849,  Edward  A.  Manning ;  1850,  John  Paulson  ; 
1851,  Daniel  Ames;  1852-55,  David  Kilburn ;  1856-58,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Merrill;  1859-61,  William  M.  Hubbard;  1862, 
John  Capsen  ;  1808-64,  Gilbert  E.  Bent ;  1864-65,  David  K. 
Bannister ;  1866,  j.  W.  Bassett  ;  1867,  James  W.  Fenn ; 
1808-09,  John  W.  Lee  ;  1870,  N.  M.  Granger  ;  1871-72,  George 
Hewes  ;  1873,  Nathaniel  F.  Stevens  ;  1874-76,  William  Wig- 
nail.  The  present  pastor  is  Eev.  J.  Alphonzo  Day,  who  is 
now  (1879)  in  his  second  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  edifice  at  a  cost  of  JpnOO,  and  it  was  dedi- 
cated Jan.  19,  1848.  In  the  following  spring  ground  was 
broken  for  a  parsonage,  and  it  was  finished  the  same  year. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  Mr.  Wignall  the  church  was 
frescoed  inside,  painted  outside,  carpeted  throughout,  and 
furnished  with  a  new  pulpit-set. 

The  active  membership  of  the  church  comprises  25  ;  average 
attendance  upon  Sabbath-school,  35 ;  volumes  in  library,  236 ; 
Superintendent  of  Sabbath-school,  Dwight  Parker. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

The  town  of  Enfield  has  two.  The  principal  of  these  is 
situated  back  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  on  the 
hill,  in  a  picturesque  and  peaceful  spot.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1788,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  parish,  passed  March 
29th  of  that  year,  as  follows  : 

"Voted,  to  give  Capt.  Hooker  three  pounils  ten  sliillings  for  si  certain  triiet  of 
land  for  a  burjing-yard." 

The  area  of  the  original  ground  was  one  acre  and  a  half. 

In  this  ground  repose  the  remains  of  many  of  the  earliest 
and  most  honored  citizens  of  the  town.  The  oldest  stone  now 
standing  is  that  of  Miss  Mary  Patterson,  who  died  Nov.  10, 
1790,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.    Other  early  ones  are 


those  III'  Daniel  llowaid,  who  died  May  11,  1793,  in  his  fifty- 
second  yeai',  and  Deacon  Ebenczcr  Kicb,  wlio  died  Dec  3, 
1811,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Another  stone  furnishes  the  following  information :  "Mi'. 
David  Patterson,  died  April  19th,  1811,  in  his  79th  year. 

"  Here  li(!H  enfiinih'd  heiieatlj  the  firoiind 
'J'he  lir'Hi  man  horn  wiUiin  thi«  town  ; 
Ji'jijUi  in  liiH  Saviour  lie  profewed, 
We  triiHt  with  liiiri  lie'w  now  at  ri'Ht." 

The  other  bui'ial-plaee  is  at  Packardsville,  just  within  llie 
borders  of  Enfield.  It  is  a  small  jilat,  containing  but  few 
stones,  and  has  been  in  use  for  U[)ward  of  one  hundred  years. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  peruse  a 
few 

KOTES  FROM  THE  TOWN  RECORDS. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  new 
town  (a  church  being  already  established)  was  that  of  educa- 
tion, and  April  1,  1816,  $300  was  appropriated  for  schools. 
On  the  same  date  provision  was  made  for  the  ringing  of  the 
meetihg-house  bell  at  stated  hours  in  the  day.    It  was  also 

"Voted,  that  Ehenezer  Winslow  sweep  the  meeting-lioiiso  for  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  year,  to  sweep  it  six  times  per  year  and  after  every  town-meeting." 

The  amount  of  money  voted  for  the  year  1816  was  §1106.67. 

April  7,  1817,  Hosea  Hooker  was  allowed  §2  for  the  use  of 
his  yard  for  a  pound,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  pound-master  for  many  years  thereafter. 

April  3,  1820,  Lieut.  Joseph  Keith  presented  a  bell  to  the 
town,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  forever  kept  and  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  town,  and  preserved  in  good  repair 
and  condition. 

Oct.  10,  1820,  Benjamin  Harwood  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  town  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  3,  1820.  In  April,  1822,  the  sum  of  |50  was  appro- 
priated to  support  church  music.  On  Dec.  11,  1820,  $7o  was 
appropriated  to  support  a  singing-school  the  ensuing  winter. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1827,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
dispose  of  the  old  bell  and  buy  a  new  one.  In  the  following 
year  the  town  was  divided  into  eleven  highway  districts.  In 
1832  measures  were  taken  to  build  a  new  bridge  over  the  river 
on  the  road  to  Ware  ;  and  in  the  following  year  like  action 
was  taken  toward  building  a  bridge  over  the  west  branch  of 
the  river,  on  the  road  leading  to  Amherst.  In  1844  a  com- 
mittee purchased  in  behalf  of  the  town  the  farm  of  Ezekiel 
Keith,  called  the  "Dale  farm,"  for  the  sum  of  |1900,  to  be 
used  as  a  "  poor-farm.'' 

INCIDENTS. 

About  the  year  1819  a  great  flood  occurred  in  both  branches 
of  the  Swift  Eiver.  The  waters  carried  away  both  the  bridges 
at  the  villages  and  Hunting's  bridge,  besides  doing  great  gen- 
eral damage.  None  so  serious  has  occurred  since.  The  lower 
village  has  provided  for  such  a  contingency  by  the  erection,  in 
1878,  of  an  elegant  and  substantial  iron  bridge  over  the  river 
at  a  cost  of  $1650,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments. 

There  was  formerly  a  great  amount  of  musical  talent  in  En- 
field that  was  at  one  time  well  developed  under  the  instruction 
and  direction  of  Benjamin  Harwood,  Esq.,  who  was  not  only 
a  teacher  but  a  composer  of  music.  Still  later  there  was  a 
musical  society  formed,  Col.  Barr,  of  New  Braintree,  a  noted 
teacher,  being  president.  Under  his  instruction  the  society 
attained  great  perfection,  and  the  church  music  was  of  a  high 
order. 

SOCIETIES. 

liETHEL  LODGE,   F.  AND  A.  M. 

The  charter  for  this  lodge  was  granted  Sept.  14,  1825,  to  the 
following  members:  Prince  Ford,  William  Stone,  Jonathan 
Eussell,  Alden  Lothrop,  Eliphaz  Jones,  Emory  Fisk,  Abner 
Pepper,  and  Nathan  Weeks.  It  flourished  for  a  considerable 
time,  comprising  in  its  mcm,bership  some  of  the  leading  citi- 
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April  7(li  ol'  Unit  yi'iir,  liiivini>'  iis  iiic(ir|U)i'aliii'H  MurHliall 

.Idiics,  l.c(Mi;ii'il  Woods,  Mild  yVlvili  Sliiilli,  willi  II  ciiiiil.ul  Htock 
ol'  fTAidOII.  'I'hr  cdiii  |i;i  II  y ,  Willi  all  iicciisioiiiil  clllUl^'f!  (iT 
owners,  lins  lirni  ru n  iii ni;-  r\  <T  sinn',  iil,  lirsi,  iiiiiiiul'nct.iu'inf^ 
siitinois,  l)ul.  iKiw  SlinkcM'  ilaiiiuds  and  lii;-lit.-\voi,t;-lil,  ca.ssihioroM. 
'IMio  |)r('sriil,  c'diiiiiany  consists  ol'tlic  (iciii-f;'!!  II.  (iillii'rt  Manu- 
lactni-iiii;-  ('oiii|iaiiy,  of  Ware,  Kdward  15.  &  I).  15.  (Jillcll. 
'i'lu'y  lia\'i!  two  mills,  with  live  sets  of  niachinciry ,  enijiloy 
about  50  persons,  inanulacture  about  300,000  yards  annually, 
and  pay  out  to  employes  about  $1200  a  month.  The  company 
also  owns  the  grist-mill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  near 
the  bridge,  and  the  present  officers  are  E.  B.  Gillett,  Presi- 
dent;  Charles  U.  Gilbert,  Secretary  ;  and  D.  B.  Gillett,  Treas- 
urer. 

After  the  failure  of  M.  S.  &  T.  Jones,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Minot  Manufacturing  Company,  Leonard  and  Josiah 
B.  Woods  carried  on  the  carding  business  with  great  success 
until  the  year  1850.  They  were  then  succeeded  by  Kufus  D. 
Woods  and  D.  B.  Gillett,  under  the  name  of  Woods  &  Bro. 
In  1852  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Kufus  D.  Woods 
erected  a  mill  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  card-clothing  until  the  year  1857,  when  he  re-estab- 
lished the  carding  business  in  Enfield  for  two  years.  He  then 
sold  the  machinery  to  Stedman  &  Fuller,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
who,  after  continuing  the  business  for  one  year  in  Enfield,  re- 
moved the  machinery  to  the  former  place. 

Alvin  Smith,  Oramel  Walker,  and  Albert  Warren  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  card-clothing  in  the  year  1847, 
and  about  1850  removed  the  business  to  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Anson  M.  Howard,  formerlj^  proprietor  of  the  Swift  Eiver 
Hotel,  has  been  engaged  since  the  summer  of  1876  in  manu- 
facturing steel  type,  for  use  in  type-writing,  and  other  goods. 
His  shop  is  on  the  east  bank  of  Swift  Eiver,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  villages.  Mr.  Howard  is  a  skillful  me- 
chanic, and  has  taken  out  several  valuable  patents  for  useful 
inventions  made  by  him  in  the  manufacture  of  type,  and 
machines  for  making  them. 

THE  MILITARY  RECOED 

is  necessarily  brief,  as  the  town  was  not  incorporated  until 
after  the  termination  of  all  the  earlier  wars,  and  its  history 
during  those  periods  is  identified  with  that  of  the  town  of 
Greenwich. 

Those  citizens  of  the  town  who  served  in  the  Eevolutionary 
war,  some  of  them  from  other  towns,  were  Joshua  Crosby, 

Benjamin  Eider,  Giles  Eider,  Barnabas  Eich,  Pratt,  

Newcomb,  and  John  Stevens.  The  latter  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  only  escaped  being  killed,  by  the 
thrust  of  a  British  bayonet  as  he  was  leaving  the  fortifications, 
by  having  in  his  knapsack  a  loaf  of  bread  that  had  been  left  in 
the  oven  too  long  before  he  left  home,  and  had  grown  very 
hard.    This  checked  the  bayonet  and  saved  his  life. 

In  Shays'  rebellion  there  were  many  active  partisans  in  the 
town,  but  the  only  citizens  who  are  known  to  have  taken  part 
were  Benjamin  Harwood,  Joseph  Pobes,  Jr.,  and  John  Eea. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Ichabod  Pope,  Daniel  Ford,  Eoswell 
Underwood,  Henry  Pobes,  Joshua  Crosby,  Samuel  Kich,  Bug- 
gies Harwood,  Samuel  Barton,  Packard  Ford,  Daniel  Eddy, 
and  Kingsley  Underwood  represented  the  town. 

The  record  of  the  town  in  the  late  Eebellion  is  of  the  most 
honorable  character.  Money  and  men  were  promptly  supplied 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  answer  the  demands  of  the 
war.  The  following  is  the  list  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
army  : 

William  M.  Ayers,  John  L.  Barton,  De.xter  Barton,  Charles  L.  Dui  ton,  Fran- 
cis [j.  Bester,  laljon  N.  Bi'Stor,  Dwight  Clark,  Benjamin  F.  Conlcey,  Geurye  S. 
Corliino,  Ira  Currip,  Ambrose  B.  Cowan,  Julius  C.  Davi.s,  Charles  M.  Carter, 
Thomas  Devine,  Patrick  Boyle,  Lewis  II.  Donning,  Tlioman  Dwyer,  Jose])!!  Ca- 
(lieux,  Frederick  C.  Eager,  Walter  K.  Gardner,  .lolin  K.  Greonleaf,  Jr.,  Micliael 
Gleason,  George  h.  Giblis,  Oscar  S.  Griswold,  Michael  llnglies,  Colman  Hanks, 
Ira  L.  Jones,  Martin  L.  Jonc<,  Charles  F.  Jones,  Andrew  J.  Jonos,  Albert  F. 


JuhnHun,  John  W.  Kcitli,  I'eter  King,  Jr.,  Justin  Kniglit,  Kdmund  Miller,  Jojjn 
Mei  i  iain,  Cliirk  Lilabi  iil^i^  J(.Hlilia  C.  I,ii/,elle,  Alexaii.ler  Mi  Clcllan,  William 
IMiiliDiiy,  William  W.  MoiHe,  Mieliael  McMillan,  Charles  Mc(;iuri',  Alfred  JO. 
Manley,  Aiilliony  MeGowan,  ICdwin  II.  Mooro,  William  Newbury,  John  II. 
Neweomli,  Calvin  II,  Newell,  (;harh  s  W.  Newell,  Grin  A.  I'owell,  Gecn'gu  W. 
I'orter,  Harvey  I'Mckard,  George  A.  I'ierce,  Lafayette  Smilli,  Henry  I).  South- 
wick,  I/yman  F.  Shearer,  Marshal  Itider,  Hdward  O.  Itandall,  Henry  A.  Kiuidall, 
Itriiihani  1),  Sprout,  .hihri  Sullivan,  Jidm  W,  Sadler,  Warren  M.  Sadler,  Charles 
Trumbull,  (Miarles  Underwood,  Hilwin  F.  Ward,  Kilward  Wilder,  Aaron  Woods, 
James  10.  VVooils,  WillanI  A.  Wilherell,  naniel  Welch. 

In  the  eom]iilation  of  the  history  of  this  town,  generous  as- 
sistance has  been  rendered  by  a  large  munherof  its  citizens,  to 
whom  thanks  are  due,  and  especially  by  Ichabod  Pope,  Hon. 
Eufus  D.  Woods,  Charles  Eiehards,  Esq.,  William  B.  Kim- 
ball, Henry  Fobes,  Horace  Ilutit,  and  the  pastors  and  tnanu- 
facturers  of  the  town. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


EPAPHEAS  CLAEK 

was  the  son  of  Kenaz  and  Abigail  Clark,  and  was  born  in 
Westhampton,  Mass.,  where  his  boyhood  was  passed,  June  28, 
1790.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town.  He  had  a  strong  desire  for  a  collegiate 
education,  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  began  to  study  under 
the  care  of  the  Eev.  Enoch  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Westhampton,  and  in  nine  months  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  of  Williams  College, 
where  he  graduated,  in  1815,  with  high  honors,  being  the  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class.  His  father  aided  him  in  his  collegiate 
course  by  removing  with  his  family  to  Williamstown.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  he  was  offered  a  tutorship  in  the  college, 
but  declined  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  studied  law  with 
Mr.  Lathrop,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  at  West  Springfield,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Granby,  Mass.,  where  he  mar- 
ried Euth  M.  Smith,  daughter  of  Levi  Smith  of  that  town. 
He  soon  removed  to  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Enfield,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  for  up- 
ward of  thirty  years,  being  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town.  He 
generally  held  some  important  town  office,  was  a  trial-justice, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  five  successive 
terms.  He  was,  politically,  first  a  Whig,  and  subsequently  a 
Kepublican. 

During  the  war  of  the  Eebellion  he  was  strongly  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Union  cause.  Too  advanced  in  life  to 
enter  the  service,  he  did  much  toward  stimulating  others  in  the 
patriotic  work  of  the  hour.  He  eagerly  read  the  news  from 
the  seat  of  war  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  April  30,  1804. 
He  was,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Bar,  the  one  older  being  Dyer  Bancroft,  Esq.,  of  Ches- 
terfield, Mass.  Mr.  Clark  was  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
his  day,  had  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  could  repeat 
page  after  page  of  the  poets  Young,  Milton,  Cowper,  etc. 
He  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  was  quick  at  repartee,  hav- 
ing that  rare  wit  which  amuses  and  cheers,  but  never  wounds. 
He  was  a  genial  companion,  liaving  a  kindly  interest  in  all 
whom  he  knew.  He  united  with  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Enfield  in  1848,  and  was  a  consistent  Christian. 

The  following,  from  an  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in 
the  Hnmpshire  Oazetfc,  was  suggested  to  the  editor  by  the  late 
Judge  Spalding,  of  Northampton  :  "  Epaphras  Clark  was  a 
man  of  sound  morals,  strict  integrity,  and  fine  literary  culture ; 
distinguished  for  his  modest,  quiet,  and  unassuming  bearing. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  safe  in  counsel,  clear  in  argument,  and 
was  always  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  public." 
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KIXGSLEY  rXDEEWOOD. 
Kingslev  Underwood,  son  of  Daniel  Underwood  and  Ex- 
perience Kiugilev.  was  born  in  "Woodstock,  Conn.,  March 
2,  1770.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  the  town,  and  died  in  1772  upon  the  farm  which  he  had 
cleared  from  forest.  His  father  met  with  an  accident,  from 
the  effects  of  which  a  lingering  illness  ensued,  and  he  died 
in  October,  1779.  There  was  no  one  in  the  family,  there- 
fore, of  an  age  to  serve  in  the  Revolutionary  army  but  the 
boy.  Kingsley  well  remembered  the  time  when  the  Minute- 
Men  set  out  for  Eoxbury  and  Cambridge,  and  he  retained 
through  life  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  absence  of  so  many  men,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren suffered  great  hardships,  especial!}^  in  collecting  wood 
for  fuel.  Kingsley,  when  only  nine  years  old,  aided  by  his 
younger  brother,  had  to  go  into  the  woods  with  a  hatchet  and 
cut  down  such  trees  as  he  could  manage,  and  drag  home  the 
limbs  in  a  hand-cart.  His  first  schooling  was  for  a  few  days 
in  the  winter  of  1779-80.  The  school  was  two  and  a  half 
miles  distant,  and,  as  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  roads  were 
not  broken  out.  the  boy  went  on  snow-shoes.  He  made  good 
use  of  his  time,  however,  and  in  those  few  days  learned  to 
read.  'V\'Tien  he  was  about  thirteen,  and  his  mother  had  mar- 
ried again,  Kingsley  was  befriended  by  a  kind  neighbor,  'Squire 
Fox,  who  sent  him  to  school  about  six  months,  and  this  was 
the  sum-total  of  his  education,  except  what  he  gained  unaided, 
yet  he  read  the  Bible  through  eight  times  before  he  was  six- 
teen. Later  in  life  he  read  many  books,  especially  after  he 
was  forty,  in  which  period  he  wtvs  a  diligent  student,  and  he 
came  to  be  as  well  informed  as  most  professional  men.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  blacksmith  in  Sturbridge,  Mass., 


and  afterward,  in  that  town,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Allen,  daughter  of  John  Allen,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Rev.  James  Allen,  who  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Dedham  in  1629.  A  year  later  he  removed 
to  Enfield,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  set  up  a  triphammer-shop,  and  toiled  strenuously  at  his 
trade;  but  while  still  in  middle  life  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  business  on  account  of  incurable  lameness.  But  the  events 
of  his  life  were  neither  striking  nor  important;  it  is  with  the 
character  of  the  man  that  we  have  to  do.  That  a  man  born 
in  penury,  inured  to  hardship  from  tender  j'ears,  and  furnished 
with  less  than  seven  months'  schooling  should  become  a  credita- 
ble scholar  and  a  forcible  writer,  and,  guided  solely  by  native 
taste,  should  become  familiar  with  the  rarest  stores  of  English 
poetrj',  is  a  triumph  worth  holding  up  for  emulation.  He  was 
afflicted  with  an  obstinate  habit  of  stammering,  and  his  ordi- 
nary speech  was  painful  to  hear ;  but  in  singing  or  reading 
poetry,  the  nervous  tremors  ceased  and  the  metre  of  the  verse 
flowed  in  an  unruffled  current.  His  descendants  well  remem- 
ber his  rapt  look  and  his  beaming  but  misty  eyes  when  re- 
peating some  grand  Miltonian  lino.  The  great  Puritan  bard 
was  his  idol,  and,  as  he  read,  the  majesty  of  his  verse  seemed 
moving  to  solemn  music  in  his  brain.  He  was  an  Abolitionist 
from  the  first,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  work.  For 
many  years  he  cast  the  single  anti-slavery  vote  in  his  town, 
and  cheerfully  bore  the  jeers  of  the  shorter-sighted,  confident 
of  the  coming  justice  of  time.  He  had  a  ready  wit  and  a 
talent  for  off-hand  rhymes  which  made  him  a  favorite  in  all 
companies.  He  died  Nov.  2,  1849,  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
descendants  are  widely  scattered,  and  at  this  date,  April,  1879, 
only  one  son  survives. 
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HATFIELD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Hatfield  is  the  northernmost  of  the  towns  of  Hampshire 
County  which  lie  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin  County,  east  by 
Hadley,  south  by  Hadley  and  Northampton,  west  by  North- 
ampton and  "Williamsburg.  It  is  finely  situated  above  the 
great  bend  of  the  river,  comprising  a  large  extent  of  rich 
alluvial  plains.  The  farm  acreage  is  8339  acres,  according  to 
the  census  of  1875. 

The  title  to  the  soil  of  Hatfield  was  derived  direct  from  the 
Indians,  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The 
first  purchase  by  the  Hadley  proprietors  was  Dec.  25,  1658, 
and  tX)mprised  a  large  extent  of  territory  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  No  part  of  this  became  the  property 
of  Hatfield.  The  second  purchase  was  made  July  10,  1660, 
and  comprised  the  "  lands  on  the  west  side  from  Capawong 
Brook  fnow  Mill  River j  on  the  south  to  the  brook  called 
"Wunckcompss,  which  comes  out  of  the  great  pond,  and  over 
the  brook  to  the  upper  side  of  the  meadow  called  Mincom- 
muck  on  the  north,  and  extending  westerly  nine  miles  into 
the  woods."  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  afterward  con- 
stituted the  town  of  Hatfield.  The  price  paid  was  300  fathoms 
of  wampum  and  sundry  gifts.  The  deed  was  signed  by 
Umpanchala,  and  approved  by  his  brother  Etowomq.  The 
"Chickens,"  or  planting-field,  was  reserved,  and  also  the  lib- 
erty to  hunt  deer  and  other  wild  animals,  to  take  fish,  to  set 
wigwarns  on  the  commons,  and  to  cut  wood  and  trees  for  use. 

The  third  purcha.se  was  the  meadow  called  Capawonk,  lying 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  this  came  under  the  juri.s- 
diction  of  Hatfield  at  the  time  that  town  was  incorporated. 
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The  deed  for  this  is  dated  Jan.  22,  1663.  It  was  sold  to  Had- 
ley by  the  Nortbampton  planters  for  £30.  They  had  bought 
it  of  the  Indians  in  1657  for  50.s. 

Oct.  19,  1672,  the  town  of  Hatfield  purchased  a  tract  to  the 
north,  comprising  what  is  now  the  town  of  "Whately,  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  part  of  Hatfield.  This  was  the  land  of 
the  Indian  chief  Quonquont,  and  the  deed  was  signed  by  his 
widow,  Sarah  Quonquont,  his  son,  Pocunohouse,  hisdaughterj 
Majcsset,  and  two  others.  The  price  paid  was  50  fathoms  of 
"  wampumpeag."  The  south  line  was  from  a  walnut-treo  stand- 
ing by  the  river,  in  Mincommuck  Meadow,  westerly  out  into 
the  woods.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  "Weekiannuck 
Brook,  where  the  Pocumtuck  path  crosses  it,  the  line  running 
east  to  the  great  river  and  west  six  miles  into  the  woods. 

Of  these  four  purchases,  the  last  three  cover  the  present 
territory  of  Hatfield.  Every  man's  deed  is  really  based  on 
these,  and  we  must  suppose  the  lands  subject  to  the  original 
reservations,  and  that  the  descendants  of  Umpanchala  and 
Quonquont  have  still  a  right  to  hunt  and  fish  along  these 
streams,  and  plant  their  wigwams  on  the  common. 

NATURAL  features. 

A  large  portion  of  this  town  consists  of  the  valuable  mead- 
ows bordering  the  Connecticut  River.  Mill  River  (not  of 
"Williamsburg)  enters  the  town  from  Franklin  County  about 
the  middle  point  of  the  north  line,  flows  due  south  until  it 
receives  an  important  tributary  from  the  west,  where  it  de- 
flects sharply  to  the  east,  and  by  an  irregular  route,  almost 
doubling  upon  itself,  finally  enters  the  Connecticut  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  Hadley  curve.    The  western  branch 
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above  (l('S('ril)P(l  is  rorincil  of  Hrond  Brook  iiiul  I^iuiiiini^ 
Olll.lor.     'riic  Sdiillicrn   |iar'l  cif  llir  town  williiii  IjcikI  of 

tlio  Coiiiu'clictil  niul  iiloiii;-  (lio  lower  |)()r(ioii  of  Mill  Kiv(^r  iw 
svviinipy.  The  only  hills  iiro  in  the  went  jjiirt  of  tlie  town, — 
two  rftUfi-es,  one  just  west  of  Mill  Hiver,  known  as  "The 
Itoc'ks,"  llu^  other  parallel  to  it  and  on  the  west  line  of  the 
town,  kndwn  as  Ilorsc!  Mountnin.  (xn^at  Pond  ]'u:n  north  of 
the  eentre,  <in  tlu;  east  side  and  not  far  from  the  Oonneeticut. 

In  the  variety  of  rocks  and  minerals  the  hill-towns  west  far 
exceed  Hatfield  in  richness  and  beauty.  But  along  the  out- 
lines of  Hatfield  and  in  its  general  formation  there  is  much 
to  be  studied  of  the  great  truths  of  creation,  written  upon  the 
rocks  and  the  soils  and  the  river-bods.  The  sweep  and  power 
of  currents,  the  abrasion  of  banks,  the  cutting  of  new  chan- 
nels, and  the  creation  of  new  meadow-lands  may  all  be 
studied  here ;  and  while  the  student  of  nature  traces  this 
wonderful  story  beneath  his  feet  and  along  the  broad  Con- 
necticut, he  may  lift  his  eye  and  read  the  grander  lessons  of 
the  mountains  that  are  outlined  against  the  sky  and  bound  this 
alluvial  plain. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT — SUBSEQUENT  GEOWTH. 

Hatfield  was  settled  at  the  same  time  as  Hadley,  1659  to 
1G61.  Together  the  two  towns  became  the  property  of  a 
colony  from  Wethersfleld  and  Hartford,  Conn. 

Differences  with  reference  to  church  organization  led  to  the 
removal.  The  faith  and  firmness  of  the  fathers  are  thus 
clearly  indicated.  So  conscientiously  and  tenaciously  did 
they  cling  to  what  they  deemed  to  be  right  that  they  were 
ready  at  any  time  to  abandon  home  and  lands  and  found  new 
settlements,  facing  for  this  purpose  not  only  the  hardships  of 
the  forest,  but  the  dangers  of  a  savage  foe. 

"  Tliese  settlers  were  men  of  wealtli  and  higli  social  position,  ami  were  re- 
garded by  Massachusetts  autliorities  as  a  most  desirable  addition  to  her  popula- 
tion. They  had,  as  their  subsequent  history  proved,  the  self-reliance  and  earn- 
estness and  courage  which  usually  attach  to  men  who  strike  out  a  new  path  for 
conscience'  sake." 

It  is  thought  that  a  few  families  spent  the  winter  of  1659 
and  1660  in  the  ne\y  colony  at  the  present  site  of  Hadley 
village.  The  following  summer,  1660,  it  is  understood  that 
six  families  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  now  Hatfield, 
though  the  land  was  not  divided  until  a  year  later. 

Among  these  six  Kichard  Fellows  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first,  and  he  established  himself  at  the  south  end  of  the  pres- 
ent village,  just  below  the  intersection  of  the  Northampton 
road,  as  appears  by  a  list  hereafter  given.  The  other  five 
families  were  Richard  Billings,  Zechariah. Field,  John  Cole, 
John  White,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.  It  is  not 
certain  that  either  Fellows  or  the  others  located  on  the  lots 
they  afterward  received  at  the  regular  division.  Thej'  would, 
however,  very  likely  be  permitted  to  keep  what  they  had 
really  occupied. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  town  of  Hatfield  nearly  two 
and  a  quarter  centuries  ago  :  six  families,  separated  from  their 
companions  on  the  other  side,  grouped  in  the  forest  at  the 
south  end  of  the  present  street,  the  new  settlement  of  North- 
ampton, their  nearest  neighbors,  on  the  south,  and  all  around 
the  unbroken  forest. 

The  records  of  the  various  proceedings  show  more  in  detail 
the  steps  taken  for  settlement. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  town-meeting  in  Hadley — which  then  included 
Hatfield — was  held  at  the  house  of  Andrew  Warner,  Oct.  8, 
1660. 

Voted  that  all  who  sit  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  (Hatiield)  shall  be 
one  with  tlioso  on  tlio  oast  side  in  botli  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters  that  are 
common  to  tlie  wliole,  they  paying  all  charges  from  their  engagement  and  all 
l)urcha«o  chaiges  from  the  beginning.  Thoso  admitted  for  inhabitants  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  are  tfl  be  inhabiting  there  in  houses  of  their  own  by  next 
MichaelnuiB  (Sept.  W,  1C61),  and  to  sign  an  engagement  by  thomselvos  or  some 
others  for  them. 


Most  of  those  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  signed  an  engagement  for  themselves  or  their  friends  to 
bo  dwellers  th(^re  bcl'oi'Ci  Sejit.  29,  ]6(il. 

Home  signed  at  the  meeting  October  8th,  others  November 
1st,  and  some  in  January,  February,  or  March,  1661.  Twenty- 
five  persons  "  nuinifested  an  intention"  Ijefore  March  25, 1661 ,  to 
establish  themselves  on  that  side  of  the  river  in  the  new  town, 
viz.,  Aaron  Cook,  Thos.  Meekins,  Wni.  Allis,  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson, Jr.,  John  Coleman,  Isaac  Graves  (with  his  father,  Thos. 
trraves),  John  Graves,  Samuel  Belden,  Stephen  Taylor,  John 
White,  Jr.,  Daniel  Warner,  Kichard  Fellows,  ilichard  Bil- 
lings, Edward  Benton,  Mr.  Bitchell  (with  his  son),Ozias  Good- 
win, Zechariah  Field,  Lieut.  Thomas  Bull,  Gregory  Wilterton, 
Nathaniel  Borter,  Daniel  White,  William  Pitkin,  John  Cole, 
Samuel  Church,  Samuel  Dickinson. 

Of  these  27  persons,  Aaron  Cook  and  Samuel  Church  did 
not  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Ozias  Goodwin, 
Lieut.  Bull,  Gregory  Wilterton,  and  William  Pitkin  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Hartford  ;  Nathaniel  Porter  at  Windsor  ; 
Mr.  Richell  (and  son)  and  Edward  Benton  at  Wethersfleld. 
Seventeen  appear  to  have  become  permanent  residents  on  the 
west  side,  and  thus  constituted  the  first  settlers  of  Hatfield. 
They  were  from  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
except  Thomas  Meekins  and  William  Allis,  who  belonged  to 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Several  families  whose  names  were  afterward  very  prom- 
inent in  all  the  public  business  of  Hatfield,  as  Hastings,  Par- 
tridge, Williams,  Smith,  and  others,  settled  a  few  years  later. 

The  home-lots  in  Hatfield  village  were  assigned  so  that  they  were  owned  from 
1608  to  1G72  about  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  north  end,  east  side  of  the 
street,  at  tlie  old  highway  to  the  river  (present  Bliss  Hotel  corner) :  Thomas 
Bracy  ;  Hezekiali  Dickinson,  20  rods  wide ;  William  Scott,  20  rods  wide ;  Daniel 
Belden,  IB  rods  wide ;  Samuel  Allis,  IG  rods  wide ;  Samuel  Marsh,  IB  rods 
wide  ;  Nathaniel  Foote,  16  rods  wide  ;  a  space  left  for  a  street ;  Philip  Kussell,  4 
acres ;  Samuel  Gillett,  4  acres ;  John  Wells,  acres ;  John  Coleman,  16  rods 
wide;  Sanniel  Belden,  8  acres;  William  Gull,  8  acres;  Samuel  Dickinson,  8 
acres;  Edward  Benton,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  6  acies;  John  White,  Jr., 
Nicholas  Worthiugton,  8  acres ;  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  8  acres  ;  Kichard  Bil- 
lings, Samuel  Billings,  8  acres;  Daniel  Warner,  8  acres;  Thomas  Bull,  by  the 
town  to  Mr.  Atlierton,  8  acres. 

Keturning  to  the  north  end,  and  beginning  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street,  opposite  the  Bliss  Hotel,  the  proprietors  were 

William  King,  afterward  Samuel  Field,  16  rods  wide ;  Benjamin  Wait,  16  rods 
wide ;  John  Graves,  Jr.,  16  rods  wide ;  Samuel  Foote,  16  rods  wide  ;  Kobert  Danks, 
16  rods  wide  ;  space  for  Eeoifield  lane ;  Isaac  Graves,  Jr.,  16  rods  wide ;  Samuel 
Northam,  16  rods  wide  ;  Kichard  Morton,  20  rods  wide ;  a  town-lot,  IB  rods 
wide;  space  reserved  for  street;  John  Hawks,  4  acres;  Mill  lane;  Samuel  Kel- 
logg, 4  acres;  Obadiah  Dickinson,  4  acres;  John  Allis,  8  acres ;  Daniel  White, 
8  acres;  Wm.  Allis,  8  acres;  Thomas  Meekins,  Thomas  Meekins,  .Jr.,  8  acres; 
Eleazer  Frary,  8  acres ;  John  Graves,  8  acres;  Isaac  Graves,  8  acres;  Stephen 
Taylor,  Barnabas  Hinsdale,  8  acres ;  Ozcas  Goodwin,  Mr.  Hope  Atherton,  8  acres ; 
Zechariah  Field,  John  Field,  8  acres ;  highways  to  Northampton;  John  Cowles 
&  Son,  8  acres  ;  Kichard  Fellows,  Widow  Fellows,  8  acres. 

This  plat  or  survey  seems  to  have  been  made  as  early  as 
1661,  for  in  the  Hadley  records  it  appears  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose  January  21st  of  that  year. 

The  Hill,  so  called,  west  of  Mill  River  was  not  settled  until 
after  King  Philip's  war.  But  the  mill  is  of  very  early  date, 
and  by  the  time  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered, 
1678,  there  were  doubtless  some  living  out  there. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  Hatfield  Street,  as  given  above,  Syl- 
vester Judd,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Hadley,  makes  the 
following  general  remarks : 

"  Tlie  liome-lots  of  John  Hawks  and  Tbilip  Russell,  and  all  south  of  tbenp 
were  granted  by  Hadloy.  Tliose  above  or  north  of  them  were  granted  by  Hat- 
iield, of  wliich  some  were  forfeited  and  given  to  otliers. 

"  Hatfield  regranted  the  lots  of  Goodwin,  Benton,  and  Bull.  Mr.  Atherton, 
the  first  minister,  lived  on  tlie  Goodwin  lot,  as  did  his  successor,  Mr.  Cliauiicey. 
Barnabas  Hinsdale  married  the  widow  of  Stephen  Taylor  and  lived  in  lior 
house.    Thomas  Meekins,  Sr.,  removed  from  the  street  and  lived  near  his  mill. 

"  John  (Joleman,  about  1678,  changed  his  residence  and  lived  on  the  Benton 
lot,  and  Samuel  Belden  resided  on  Coleman's  first  lot.  No  one  lived  on  the  lot 
assigned  to  Thonuis  Bull  for  many  years. 

"  Tlio  greater  part  of  the  lots  wore  of  8  acres;  some  were  only  4.  Thoso  on 
the  east  side  were  short  in  the  upper  part,  the  4-acro  lots  being  16  rods  wide. 
The  length  of  the  street  on  (he  west  side  was  ;140  rods,  estimated  from  tho  inter- 
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section  of  the  highway  to  Xortliaiuptou  to  the  uorth  end.  The  street  foinieily 
extended  farther  south  than  now,  agiiinst  the  home-lots  of  Cowles  and  Fellows. 

"The  owning  of  meadow-lauds  in  small  paixels  rendered  the  fencing  of  the 
whole  in  one  enclosure  a  matter  of  imjx>rtance,  and  the  town  of  Hadley,  iis  af- 
terward that  of  Hatfield,  ei\rly  made  it  a  matter  of  official  care. 

"  Gr«it  Pausett  and  Little  Pansett  were  fenced  in  1662,  from  the  Connecticut 
at  the  lower  end  round  to  the  Connecticut  east  of  the  village. 

In  1669  the  fence  of  Little  Pijusett  was  ordered  to  be  made  with  ditch,  posts, 
and  two  or  three  rtiils  on  the  same, 

"  Xumerous  prt>\"isions  appear  in  the  town  records  of  Hatfield  with  regard  to 
fencing,  as  well  as  the  time  when  cattle  could  be  turned  iu  to  feed  in  common 
after  gathering  crops." 

In  1669  the  citizens  of  Hadley  presented  to  the  Greneral 
Court  a  protest  against  imports  or  customs  duties.  This  was 
signed  by  twenty-eight  from  the  west  side,  including  most  of 
the  names  already  mentioned  among  the  early  proprietors. 
This  being  eight  years  after  the  first  settlement  shows  that 
the  number  had  not  increased  very  rapidly. 

In  the  original  distribution  of  lands,  the  meadows  on  the 
west  side  (  Hatfield)  are  thus  described : 

1st.  The  ''Great  Xorth"  or  "  Upper"  Meadow,  including 
a  swamp  adjoining,  was  separated  into  six  divisions,  and  each 
west-side  proprietor  had  a  lot  in  each  division,  and  some  lots 
were  reserved. 

This  is  still  known  as  Xortli  Meadow,  and  occupies  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town,  next  the  Connecticut  Kiver  and 
the  Whately  line,  bounded  partly  on  the  west  by  Great  Pond, 
containing  about  1000  acres. 

2d.  "  Little  Meadow  '  was  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
street,  and  part  of  it  east  of  Xorth  Meadow.  It  was  in  two 
divisions.  This  meadow  is  still  known  by  the  same  name. 
It  lies  just  north  of  the  Bliss  Hotel  corner,  but  is  really  a  part 
of  the  meadow  already  described. 

3d.  The  South  Meadow,  or  "the  meadow  adjoining  the 
street"'  at  the  south  end.  was  called  Wequettayag  by  the  In- 
dians, and  commonly  Great  Pansett  in  the  records. 

It  contained  about  430  acres,  with  little  or  no  waste  land. 
The  proprietors  of  Hadley  (east  side)  had  the  west  part,  <?alled 
205  acres,  and  the  proprietors  of  Hatfield  (west  side)  had  the 
east  part,  about  225  acres,  including  Indian  Bottom.  This 
last  name  was  given  to  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Con- 
necticut, on  the  South  Meadow,  north  of  Hadley  village. 
"When  the  Indian  chief  Umpanchala  sold  this  meadow  and 
other  lands,  June  10,  1060,  he  reserved  the  Indian  planting- 
ground.  He  sold  a  part  of  this  soon  after,  and  the  whole  in  a 
few  years.  From  this  reservation  of  Indian  planting-ground, 
the  whole  has  been  called  Indian  Bottom,  or  Indian  Hollow. 
Most  of  it  is  productive  and  valuable  mowing-ground.  The 
area  of  this  has  been  considerably  increased  by  deposits  of 
alluvial  matter  through  the  action  of  the  river  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  Hadley  losing,  Hatfield  gaining. 

Daniel  Dickinson,  who  died  in  1825,  told  Elijah  Bardwell 
that  he  once  had  a  3-acre  lot  in  Indian  Hollow,  which  grew 
into  4i  acres  in  about  fifty  years.  The  whole  width  of  the 
river  has  been  changed  at  that  point,  Hadley  losing,  Hatfield 
gaining. 

4th.  The  Southwest  Meadow,  which  Hadley  obtained  of 
Northampton,  was  called  Capawonk  in  old  times,  and  after- 
ward Amponchus,  Little  Pansett,  Little  Pontius,  etc.  It  is 
separated  from  Great  Pansett  by  Mill  Eiver. 

The  we.st-side  inhabitants  (Hatfield)  had  the  upper  part, 
denominated  the  Plain,  at  two  acres  for  one.  The  east  side 
(Hadlevj  had  all  Capawonk  except  the  plain.  After  being 
equalized,  and  ponds  and  worthless  swamps  rejected,  the 
number  of  acres  was  about  157.  This  is  still  known  as  little 
Pansett. 

The  number  of  west-side  proprietors  who  drew  lots  in  the 
South  Meadow  was  22,  and  the  amount  of  estates  £2500. 
Twenty-three  proprietors  had  lots  in  the  North  Meadow,  and 
some  were  reserved. 

After  the  township  was  divided,  it  was  estimated  that  Had- 
ley  had  two-thirds  of  the  improvable  or  interval  land,  and 


Hatfield  one-third, — Hadley  about  1000  acres  ;  Hatfield  about 
800. 

"  So  they  made  an  end  of  tUvirling  tlie  country,  as  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  The 
important  business  was  performed  harmoniously.  No  man  claimed  or  received 
a  great  estate.  No  one  had  over  50}4  acres  of  interval  land.  The  vast  extent  of 
upland  was  open  to  all  equally  for  wood,  timber,  and  pasturage." 

This  division  evidently  took  place  from  1661  to  1663. 
Frorii  the  town  records  we  take  the  following  valuable  doc- 
ument : 

"  The  oath  of  allegiance,  "which  by  order  from  our  Honored  General  Coiirt  was 
to  be  taken  respectively  in  each  town  of  this  County,  and  was  administered  by 
the  Woi*shipful  Major  Pynchon  to  the  several  inhabitants  and  persons  within  the 
township  of  Hatfield,  being  convened  together  in  Hatfield,  Feb.  8, 1678. 

"  Rev.  John  Wise  (perhaps),  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  John  Coleman,  Philip  Rus- 
sell, John  Field,  Obadiah  Dickinson,  Nicholas  AVorthington,  Moses  Craft,  Samuel 
Mai-sh,  Samuel  Kellogg,  Benjamin  Wait,  James  Brown,  Samuel  Graves,  Sr., 
Daniel  Beldiiig,  Peter  Plympton,  Benjamin  Barrett,  John  Evans,  Stephen  Beld- 
ing,  Simon  Williams,  Wm.  Kings,  Thomas  Meekins,  Sr.,  Samuel  Belding,  Sr., 
Daniel  White,  Eleazer  Frary,  John  Loomis,  John  Cowles,  Thomas  Hastings, 
Wm.  Bartholomew,  Samuel  Belding,  Jr.,  John  Clary,  Joseph  Thomas,  Samuel 
Field,  Wm.  Scott,  Robert  Bardwell,  Samuel  Foote,  Ephraim  Hinsdale,  Wm. 
Amies,  Sanmel  Graves,  Jr.,  John  Wells,  Jr.,  Joseph  Field,  Wm.  Gull,  Edward 
Cliurch,  Daniel  Warner,  John  Wells,  John  Allis,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Samuel 
Allis,  Quintan  Stockwell,  Walter  Hickson,  John  Downing,  Sampson  Frary, 
Isaac  Graves,  Benjamin  Hastings,  Stephen  Gennings,  Jacob  Gardner,  John 
Graves,  Thomas  Braiye,  Samuel  Harrington,  Benjamin  Downing,  Robert  Poick. 

"  The  above-named  persons,  their  names  were  here  entered  this  Feb.  23d,  1678, 
by  me. 

"  Samuet,  Partrigg,  Recorder." 

The  above  shows  probably  the  names  of  all  the  male  in- 
habitants twenty-seven  years  after  the  settlement.  The  early 
permanent  settlers  are  thus  all  named,  though  doubtless  others 
came  and  went,  remaining  for  short  periods.  The  family 
names  given  above  are  still  very  largely  found  in  Hatfield  at 
the  present  time, — as  Billings,  Graves,  Wells,  Dickinson, 
Evans,  Bardwell,  Coleman,  and  others. 

The  statement  of  the  home-lots  on  Hatfield  Street  afl^ords 
the  means  of  tracing  at  the  present  time  very  nearly  the  an- 
cient landmarks,  and  locating  the  settlers  as  they  lived  in  the 
old  days  when  the  Indians  were  thick  in  the  forests  around, 
and  when  unslunibering  vigilance  alone  could  save  life  and 
home  and  family. 

PHYSICIANS. 

In  April,  1679,  Thomas  Hastings,  of  Hatfield,  petitioned  for 
license  to  practice  physic  and  chirurgery.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  next  court.  No  license  is  found  on  record,  but 
he  undoubtedly  was  authorized  to  practice  the  next  year.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  physician  and  surgeon  for  Hatfield, 
Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  other  towns.  Sometimes  his  ride  ex- 
tended to  Springfield,  SuflSeld,  "Westfield,  Enfield,  and  Brook- 
field.  Yet  his  time  was  but  partially  occupied  with  his  pro- 
fessional business.  His  bills  were  small,  and  his  income  could 
not  have  been  great.  He  kept  the  town  school  several  3  ears. 
At  his  death,  in  1712,  the  amount  due  to  his  estate  was  only 
£39,  and  the  whole  was  estimated  at  but  £225. 

His  son,  Thomas  Hastings,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  very  similar 
employment, — practicing  medicine  and  teaching, — his  ride  ex- 
tending over  the  surrounding  country,  like  his  father's.  He 
died  in  1728. 

The  large  amount  of  other  valuable  material  embodied  in 
this  sketch  compels  the  omission  of  any  extended  notice  of  the 
physicians  of  the  town.  In  the  chapter  upon  the  medical 
societies  of  the  counties  they  will  appear  to  some  extent. 

Dr.  Daniel  White  was  a  noted  physician  of  the  present 
century. 

MERCHANTS,  STORES. 

Zachariah  Field  was  a  trader  in  the  earlj'  years.  His  opera- 
tions were  extended  to  buying  furs  of  the  Indians.  He  prob- 
ably kept  only  a  few  goods  to  exchange  with  the  Indians  and 
supply  some  of  the  simplest  wants  of  the  settlers.  He  imitated 
the  fashions  of  modern  times  by  failing  in  1664. 

During  the  succeeding  hundred  years  there  is  verj^  little 
to  be  obtained  concerning  the  stores.  The  Partridges,  Dick- 
insons, Smiths,  and  AUises  being  merchants  in  part,  at  least. 
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it  is  lliHl(i]'st()<i(l  I  lie  cui-licr  ijiciiiIkts  oI'  (Ihisc  I'liiiiilics  wci'ii 
iSiiriiiicl  l':ui  ridge's  slcirr  (if  I7'.l<>,  idiil  for  Iwriily  or 
lliirly  yi'iirs,  slood  \v'|]<'r(i  .loliii  A.  IJilliiif^.s  now  r(\si(l('S, 

'I'lic.  old  Diiddnsoii  slorc!  was  on  or  iiciir  tli(;  sil(^  of  (In- 
jircwc'nt,  vcsidtiiK'c  of  VV.  ii.  I)i('lcins(]n. 

Nntluiiiicl  ])it:kiiisoii  was  lliu  lij-st  to  lii'iiio-  in  modci-ii 
croclcory,  jicrlmps  one  hundrcid  luid  tliirty  years  ago.  Ti'cncli- 
crs  for  ])lates  had  been  used  bel'oro  tliat  time.  Mrs.  Bardwell 
liax  int;-  l)oiij4'lit  a  siit  of  llu;  new  plates,  her  liusband,  not  ap- 
proving of  tlio  extravagance,  and  having  a  chance  to  set  tlx: 
table  for  the  slaves  without  the  assistance  of  his  better  half, 
took  down  those  choice  new  plates  and  had  the  slaves  eat  from 
tlieni  first,  as  a  practical  joke  at  the  expense  of  his  good  wife. 

"Landlord  Allis"  had  a  store  probably  in  the  Revolution 
and  later  at  the  place  next  north  of  the  present  residence  of 
"W.  H.  Dickinson.  The  store  was  managed  largely  by  one  of 
the  Waits. 

Eurotas  Hastings  was  a  merchant  for  a  series  of  years. 
Elijah  Bardwell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  these 
items,  relates  an  anecdote  showing  the  use  of  liquors  in  olden 
times,  troods  were  largely  brought  by  the  river  from  Hart- 
ford. Of  course,  navigation  closed  at  the  setting  in  of  winter, 
and  merchants  intended  to  have  full  supplies  in  store  by  that 
time.  In  March,  1821,  or  1822,  Mr.  Bardwell  was  in  the  store, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  inquired  about  teams  to  go  to  Hartford  for 
goods,  saying  he  had  seven  hogsheads  of  rum  when  the  winter 
set       but  it  was  all  gone! 

John  Hart's  store  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  village. 

TAVERNS. 

In  the  times  of  the  Eevolution  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
public-house  of  "Landlord  Allis,"  alluded  to  in  connection 
with  his  store,  was  a  noted  resort  and  a  favorite  with  the  trav- 
eling public.  A  cousin  of  the  proprietor  (perhaps  he  was), 
coming  there  one  day  pretty  full  of  New  England  rum  or 
something  stronger,  and  hearing  of  a  rather  pleasant  room 
given  to  a  negro,  and  somewhat  disgusted  at  such  practical 
evidence  of  equality,  is  said  to  have  actually  led  his  horse  up 
the  stairs  to  see  the  room.  The  horse  walked  up,  but  wouldn't 
walk  down,  and  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the  animal  and  drag 
him  down. 

There  was  a  tavern,  between  the  Revolution  and  1800,  where 
David  Billings  now  lives. 

Ebenezer  White  kept  tavern,  and  his  father  before  him. 
This  was  at  the  site  of  the  present  place  of  John  T.  Fitch. 
It  was  continued  by  the  widow  of  Ebenezer  for  a  short  time. 

At  this  old  tavern  there  was  a  famous  celebration  upon  the  . 
receipt  of  the  news  of  peace,  in  1816. 

Ebenezer  Dwight  had  a  tavern  for  a  few  years  (1815  to  1820, 
perhaps)  where  Alfred  Graves  now  lives. 

Dr.  White  kept  a  public-house  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
where  Daniel  W.  Wells  now  resides,  commencing  1800  or 
earlier;  the  present  building  is  the  same. 

John  B.  Morton  kept  a  tavern,  1820  to  1830,  in  what  is  now 
a  tenement-house,  next  south  of  the  residence  of  W.  H.  Dick- 
inson. Aaron  Dickinson  had  a  public-house  for  many  years 
at  North  Hatfield ;  continued  until  business  was  destroyed 
by  the  opening  of  the  railroads. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Hatfield  may  have  had  30  families  in  1G70.  The  persons 
taxed  in  1678,  after  the  Indian  war,  were  48,  and  in  1682,  57. 
The  number  of  families  in  1082  may  have  been  48  or  50. 
They  had  five  selectmen  and  other  town-officers  as  in  Hadley. 
The  herdmen  and  shejiherds  were  employed,  and  also  men  to 
burn  the  woods  in  the  spring. 

In  1692,  Hatfield  began  a  contest  with  Hadley,  demanding 
that  the  river  should  be  the  boundary  between  them,  and 
attained  her  object  in  1733. 

The  attempt  of  Hatfield  to  carry  her  south  line  into  territory 


long  in  the  possession  of  Northampton  failed,  in  1720,  after  a 
dispiili:  of  twonty-six  years. 

(!ol,  Samuel  I'artrigg,  or  Partridge,  was  powerful  in  Hat- 
liclil,  and  was  fVjr  many  years  a  very  prominent  man  in  the 
( !o]|]iccticut  Valley. 

fjundlord  Allis  is  said  to  have  had  the  first  carpeted  room  in 
town. 

It  is  a  Iraditional  anecdote  that  li<iger  Dickinson,  who  had 
a,  family  of  gii-ls  and  desired  to  have  them  educated,  in  the 
cai-ly  days  when  there  were  no  "Smith's  Female  Colleges," 
went  to  Elijah  Dickinson  to  secure  his  assistance  in  urging 
the  nnitter  before  the  town.  The  latter  himself  approved  of 
educating  the  girls,  but  was  doubtful  of  success  in  securing 
an  appropriation.  Said  he,  "  Roger,  it  is  all  right,  but  do  you 
suppose  they  will  vote  any  money  to  teach  the  shcs?" 

The  Bliss  fulling-mill  was  at  the  site  of  the  pistol-factory, 
in  a  room  under  the  old  grist-mill. 

There  were  several  families  at  North  Farms  in  early  times, 
where  there  are  now  no  buildings,  but  the  plowshare  often 
turns  up  bricks  and  other  relics  of  settlement.  Here  were  the 
Fields,  Bardwells,  Gulls,  Arms,  and  others.  Elijah  Bard- 
well, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  these  items,  sup- 
poses that  the  buildings  burnt  by  the  Indians  "  outside  the 
fortifications"  were  located  there. 

There  were  Indian  burials  near  North  Farms,  and  the  bones 
coming  to  the  surface  in  cultivating  the  ground  have  often 
been  taken  away  as  relics. 

An  elm  of  immense  proportions  stood  till  within  a  few  years 
in  front  of  the  present  church.  It  was  a  monarch  of  the  an- 
cient forest.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  often  admired  it, 
pronounced  it  the  largest  tree  in  New  England,  and  the 
"autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table"  is  good  authority.  It  was 
broken  badly  by  the  wind  a  few  years  ago,  and  safety  com- 
pelled its  removal. 

A  peculiar  family  item  appears  in  the  lists  of  early  settlers, 
— that  middle  names  were  very  rare  until  quite  a  recent  period. 
A  petition  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  40  or  50  signers, 
shows  no  middle  names.  A  list  of  voters  of  1825  has  only  7 
such,  and  very  many  old  people  now  living  have  only  one 
prefix  to  the  family  surname.  Junior  and  senior  were  more 
frequent  in  old  times  than  now. 

The  barn  of  Elijah  Bardwell  is  the  old  meeting-house  of 
1750,  and  the  sills  are  still  sound.  In  this  building  are  tim- 
bers taken  to  build  this  from  the  house  of  1668,  and  Mr. 
Bardwell  has  two  timbers  from  that  earliest  house  in  his  well- 
room. 

The  old  difficulties  of  "seating  the  meeting-house"  are 
alluded  to  elsewhere.  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction,  and  some  audible  expression  of  it, 
Thomas  Banks,  who  had  been  assigned  what  was  deemed  the 
poorest  seat  in  the  house,  rose  amid  the  other  speech-makers 
and  said,  "I  am  thankful  for  a  seat  anywhere  in  the  house 
of  God." 

The  old  Murray  place  was  the  present  place  of  Samuel  P. 
Billings.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Murray  was  the  wife  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Maltby,  who  commanded  the  Hampshire  County  men 
in  the  campaign  for  the  defense  of  Boston,  war  of  1812. 

The  first  school-house,  and  the  place  of  all  the  schools  for  a 
hundred  years,  or  most  of  them,  stood  in  the  street  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  meeting-house.  The  second  school- 
house,  mentioned  often  in  the  records  as  the  place  of  town- 
meetings,  was  built  of  brick,  much  or  all  of  the  material 
being  taken  from  the  old  fortified  houses  of  the  early  settle- 
ment. It  appears  that  palisades  were  not  the  only  protection 
resorted  to.  Some  of  these  fortified  houses  had  brick  walls 
a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for 
the  ill  success  of  the  Indians  in  some  of  their  attempts  at 
slaughter. 

The  list  of  lot-owners  and  their  location,  already  given,  sug- 
gests many  interesting  facts  of  the  early  times.    The  house 
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of  Benjamin  Wait  stood  on  the  present  place  of  J.  Morton, 
■west  side,  near  the  north  end  of  the  street.  From  there  were 
taken  the  w  ife  and  the  children,  to  rescue  whom  he  made  the 
trip  to  Canada. 

Eev.  Hope  Atherton,  the  first  minister,  lived  on  the  present 
place  of  Erastus  Billings. 

Elijah  Bardwell  gives  the  tradition  that  one  man,  wounded 
almost  to  death  at  Bloody  Brook,  actually  worked  his  way  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  Hatfield,  reaching  there  some  days 
after  the  battle,  was  taken  in,  cared  for,  and  his  life  saved. 

The  names  of  the  prominent  public  men  of  the  town  in 
early  times  are  very  largely  shown  in  the  lists  of  public  offi- 
cers and  representatives  to  the  General  Court,  and  many  others 
are  mentioned  in  lists  of  committees  upon  churches,  schools, 
and  burial-places. 

Eminent  men,  natives  of  this  town,  are  numerous,  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  procure  a  full  list.  There  may  be  mentioned, 
Jonathan  Dickinson  (1688  to  1747);  was  an  able  clergyman 
and  author;  Elisha  Williams  (1694  to  1755),  president  of 
Tale  College  from  1726  to  1739;  Oliver  Partridge  (1712  to 
1792),  often  a  member  of  public  bodies  ;  Oliver  Smith,  founder 
of  the  famous  Smith  charities  ;  and  still  others. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Hubbard  states  that  the  Meckins  House,  now 
owned  by  H.  S.  Hubbard,  and  known  as  the  Eoswell  Hubbard 
place,  was  fortified  in  the  old  times.  The  building  is  very 
likely  the  oldest  in  town.  It  is  stated  that  the  chimney  was 
laid  up  with  clay  mortar. 

The  earliest  three  marriages  recorded  appear  to  be  Daniel 
Belding  to  Elizabeth  Foote,  Xov.  10,  1670 ;  Joseph  Leonard 
to  Mary  Fellows,  March  24,  1672;  John  Graves  to  Mary 
Brunson,  July  20,  1671. 

The  earliest  three  births  recorded  are  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  and  Deborah  Cowles,  born  Nov.  24,  1668 ;  John,  son  of 
Eichard  and  Euth  Morton,  born  Jan.  21,  1670;  Jonathan, 
son  of  John  and  Deborah  Cowles,  born  Jan.  26,  1670. 

The  earliest  three  deaths :  Hannah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  Gillet,  "sorely  burnt,-'  and  died  February,  1670; 
John,  son  of  Eachel  and  Euth  Morton,  April  26,  1670;  John, 
son  of  John  and  Martha  Hawkes,  July  6,  1671. 

REMIXISCEXCES  OF  MR.  MOSES  MORTON. 

He  was  born  in  1790.  His  father  was  Josiah.  His  grand- 
father, Moses.  His  great-grandfather,  Abraham,  and  Abra- 
ham was  the  son  of  Eichard,  the  pioneer.  The  children  of 
Josiah,  besides  Moses,  were  Eodolphus,  Leander,  and  two 
daughters,  Abigail  and  Sally.  Josiah  was  in  the  Eevolution- 
ary  war,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Moses 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Boston,  in  1814.  He  relates  with 
much  glee  what  a  pleasant  time  they  had  down  there ;  never 
enjoyed  himself  better  in  all  his  life.  He  says:  "  For  those 
valiant  services  they  gave  me  two  land-warrants,  and  at  last  a 
pension ;  curious  idea,  wa'n't  it,  after  seventy  years  to  give  me 
a  pension  for  just  that  nice  little  parade  down  to  Boston  ?  I 
was  a  quartermaster  under  Col.  Voluntine.  I  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  home  company.  They  called  on  Hatfield  for  a  detail  of 
fourteen  men,  among  them  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant;  but 
they  two  whined  and  took  on  so  dreadfully  the  officers  let 
them  ofi"  and  took  two  sergeants,  Jonathan  Porter  and  me. 
That  is  the  waj-  I  got  into  the  excursion." 

Mr.  Morton  married  into  the  Dr.  Lyman  family.  He  has 
used  tobacco  all  his  life,  and  relates  how  Eev.  Dr.  Trask,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Ardi-Tohacco  movement,  came  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  and  if  possible  convert  him.  "  Tobacco  will 
hurt  you, — shorten  your  life,"  said  Trask.  "  Will  it  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Morton.  "  Isow,  look  here,  Trask  !  I  married  into  a  min- 
ister's family,  and  I  have  seen  lots  of  ministers'  meetings  at 
the  old  Lyman  homestead,  and  they  all  smoked,  and  I  can 
give  you  the  names  of  twelve  that  lived  to  a  green  old  age 
and  almost  died  in  their  pulpits."  Mr.  Trask  gave  him  up  as 
a  bard  case. 


Mr.  Morton  says  the  old  militia-trainings  were  great  affairs 
when  ho  was  a  boy.  The  troops  used  to  parade  in  the  Main 
Street,  in  front  of  Dr.  White's  tavern,  and  also  deploy  and  go 
through  their  drill  on  the  wide  common  in  front  of  the  present 
post-office. 

Jonathan  Lyman,  who  studied  law  and  settled  in  Hatfield, 
procured  the  establishment  of  the  post-office,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
White  was  the  first  postmaster.  Dr.  White  kept  it  at  his 
tav-ern,  where  Elisha  Wells  now  lives.  Dr.  Lyman's  home- 
stead was  on  a  lot  now  owned  by  Marcus  Morton  ;  the  build- 
ings gone. 

The  old  church  stood  opposite  in  the  street. 

The  school-house  was  farther  south,  opposite  Dr.  White's 
tavern.  Dr.  John  Hastings,  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  teacher 
for  some  years.  Mr.  Morton  well  remembers  when  he  was 
promoted  up-stairs  to  the  higher  school.  He  recalls  other 
teachers  as  Ephraim  Hastings,  Levi  Field,  and  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington. 

Mr.  Morton  says  when  he  was  ten  years  old  there  was  not  a 
buggy  nor  a  cutter  in  town.  There  were  no  draw-chains  for 
horses,  and  no  leather  tugs.  The  tugs  were  ropes,  the  lines 
were  ropes.  The  people  had  double  sleighs,  and  rode  to  meet- 
ing in  them  during  the  winter  ;  in  the  summer  went  on  foot. 

The  first  chaise  in  town  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  $60,  but 
by  accident  was  written  down  $600,  and  the  owner  paid  the 
tax  all  the  same  without  grumbling.  He  says  he  used  to  read 
Addison  and  Goldsmith  when  young,  and  not  such  trash  as 
the  3'oung  people  have  at  the  present  time. 

From  old  files  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  : 

"  I,  Curson,  Teacher  of  the  Proprietors'  School,  Northampton,  begs  leave  to 
inform  the  public  that  he  intends  to  open  a  Subscription  School  at  Hatfield  tlie 
1st  day  of  January  next,  M'here  youths  will  be  carefully  and  expeditiously  in- 
structed in  various  branches  of  useful  Literature.  For  terms  and  other  particu- 
lars gentlemen  are  desired  to  apply  to  Col.  Chapin,  of  Hatfield. 

"  Dec.  16, 1786." 

Nov.  27,  1792. — "  Oliver  Smith  advertises  a  brown  Heifer,  two  years  old  past 
with  a  bob-tail,  lost  in  the  Hatfield  woods.  Note. — This  Heifer  was  a  part  of  tho 
wealth  now  blessing  so  many  through  the  'Smith  cliarities.'" 

1702. — "Benjamin  Smith  and  Oliver  Smith  dissolve  partnership  by  mutual 
consent." 

The  Smith  store  was  on  the  ground  of  the  present  church. 

Trades'  unions  were  not  unknown  eighty  years  ago.  An 
adjourned  meeting  of  house-joiners  and  cabinet-makers  of 
Hampshire  County  was  held  at  the  house  of  Landlord  Billings, 
in  Hatfield,  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  1796. 

June  25,  1804. — "  Saddles  exchanged  at  an  ordination.  Adna  Smith  complains 
that  he  lost  'an  almost  new  saddle,  seat  of  neat's  leather,  round  tuft  nails,  and 
pad  faced  with  red  plush,'  was  taken,  and  one  '  poorer,  much  poorer,'  left  in  its 
place." 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hadley  who  settled  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  suifered  so  many  inconveniences  by  reason 
of  the  broad  stream  which  separated  them  from  those  upon 
the  east  that  they  were  obliged  immediately  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  separate  organization.  Accordingly,  "west-side 
meetings"  were  held  the  very  first  year  of  settlement;  and 
there  is  still  preserved  in  the  town-clerk's  office  of  Hatfield 
an  early  book  of  records  dating  back  to  1660, — a  venerable  relic 
which  the  town-fathers  might  well  order  printed  entire  at  the 
public  expense.  They  were  perhaps  first  kept  on  loose  sheets 
of  paper,  and  afterward  written  out  in  their  present  form  by 
the  first  town-clerk,  John  Allis,  about  1670.  This,  with  the 
two  small  volumes  of  town-records  that  follow,  constitutes 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  extant  in 
this  valley.  Northampton  was  only  settled  seven  years  before 
these  records  commence.  Indeed,  the  earliest  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  of  Northampton  are  in  this  old  Hatfield  office, 
dating  back  to  1655. 

These  "  west-side  meetings"  transacted  a  variety  of  business 
with  reference  to  divisions  of  lands,  laying  out  roads,  buildijig 
fences  in  common,  making  police  regulations,  and  establishing 
public  worship.    Mr.  Hope  Atherton,  the  first  minister,  was 
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])r()ciirL'd  llii'oiigh  tlio  action  of  these  meetings.  All  this  was 
poniiittcil  by  llio  town  ol'  Iliidloy,  but  tliis  quasi  civil  orgun- 
ization  could  not  meet  tlio  wants  of  th(!  case. 

A  sd'ikiiii;'  description  of  the  dillicultios  of  the  crossing  of 
the  river  will  bo  found  under  the  head  of  churches.  A  d(!ii- 
nite  ajiplicntion  was  made  to  the  General  Court  for  incorpora- 
tion. If  there  was  any  reluctance  upon  the  \)M-t  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  east  side,  it  was  soon  removed.  The  General  Court 
received  the  petition  favorably,  the  consent  of  Hadley  was 
obtained,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  and  "Hadley 
west  side"  gave  way  to  its  successor,  the  town  of  Hatfield. 

"In  answer  to  the  polition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hailley,  on  the  west  side  of 
tlie  river,  tliat  they  may  he  allowed  to  be  a  town  of  thcniHelvcs  distinct  from 
Hadley  on  the  east  side,  the  Deputy  of  Hadley  certifying  that  that  town  hath 
consented  to  release  thcni  if  this  Court  do  approve  thereof,  &c.,  this  Court  do 
therefore  allow  thcni  on  the  west  siile  of  the  river  to  be  .a  township  distinct  from 
them  on  the  e;ist  side  of  tlu;  river,  and  do  grant  them  a  tract  of  land  \\('st\sard 
six  miles  back  into  the  woods  from  the  Great  Kiver;  their  soutlierly  boniids  to 
he  Northamiitoii  northerly  bounds,  and  the  land  which  Hadley  reserves  to  them- 
selves, and  from  their  said  southerly  line  to  run  up  the  river  northerly  upon  the 
square  six  miles ;  their  northerly  bounds  likewise  to  run  back  from  the  Great 
River  six  miles  westward,  as  before,  reserving  proprieties  formerly  granted  to 
any  pei-son,  and  that  this  town  be  called  '  Hattfields.'  " 

The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  one  of  the  Hat- 
fields  in  England,  perhaps  from  Hatfiokl  Broad  Oak,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  so  named  from  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
oaks  of  that  section. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  the  new  tov^fii  was  fully  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  the  usual  to wn-olficers,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  all  needful  measures  with  reference  to  roads,  bridges, 
and  common  fences.  The  early  volumes  of  the  town-records 
form  a  mine  of  quaint  and  curious  information, — all  of  it  so 
valuable  in  an  antiquariaii  sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose 
what  to  take  and  what  to  leave,  and  so  extensive  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  quote  a  tithe  of  it  for  this  chapter.  The  most  im- 
portant school,  church,  and  military  matters  appear  elsewhere. 

May  21, 1G88, — "Voted  as  to  the  poor,  those  who  want  maintenance,  the  Se- 
lectmen, every  one  of  them  as  appertaineth  to  them  as  agents,  shall  have  inspec- 
tion over  them,  their  occupation  and  their  children,  that  their  things  and  their 
labor  be  put  to  the  best  advantage." 

Also  voted,  "  Whereas  Capt.  Allisey  hath  procured  standard  weights  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  Selectmen  for  keeping  to  order,  the  Selectmen  have  com- 
mitted them  to  the  custody  of  Samuel  Belding,  Sen.,  to  be  put  into  a  bag  and 
secured  for  the  sealer's  use  annually." 

Who  has  the  bag  now  ?  Will  some  delver  in  old  garrets 
and  chests  bring  them  out  and  try  the  merchants'  scales  by 
them  now  after  nearly  two  hundred  years  ? 

The  taxes  levied  by  the  General  Court  upon  the  town  were 
for  some  of  the  early  years  the  following :  June  25,  1716,  £63 
10s.  &d. ;  July  5,  1718,  £41  2s.  M.  ;  June  30,  1719,  £18  14s. 
U.  ;  July  23,  1720,  £28  Is.  M.  ;  June  17,  1796,  £42. 

In  1735,  John  Fitch  built  an  oil-mill  in  Hatfield. 

It  appears  from  some  items  in  the  records  that  cattle  were 
fatted  for  market  in  Hatfield  as  early  as  1696,  and  that  it  was 
not  then  a  new  business. 

From  1783  to  1786  the  town  of  Hatfield  strenuously  opposed 
a  division  of  the  county. 

At  this  time,  too,  many  votes  were  passed  in  favor  of  re- 
trenchment, the  lowering  of  oflScial  salaries,  and  various  other 
reforms,  and  precise  instructions  were  often  voted  to  the  rep- 
resentative at  the  Great  and  General  Court. 

The  danger  of  a  war  in  1797  called  out  the  following  vote : 

"  To  give  those  men  who  shall  turn  out  voluntarily  as  soldiers,  which  are  re- 
quired of  this  town,  agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  Congress  in  June  last,  nine  shillings, 
as  a  bounty  to  each  one,  and  if  they  actually  march,  8  dollars  a  month." 

May  15,  1780,  voted  that  the  town  are  desirous  that  Dr. 
Joseph  O.  Cone  settle  in  the  town  as  a  physician,  and  he  was 
offered  the  opportunity  of  teaching  school. 

An  early  lightning-rod, — town  voted  one  for  the  meeting- 
house Oct.  17,  1775. 

There  was  a  cider-mill  in  front  of  the  Widow  Hastings' 
house  in  1736,  as  permission  was  then  voted  to  remove  it  to 
some  other  locality. 


May  23,  1770,  a  vote  was  passed  consenting  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  northern  portion  of  this  town  into  a  separate 
district.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Whutt^ly. 

At  the  same  meeting  cons(!nt  was  \oU'A  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  portion  of  this  town  to  form  a  sc^parate  district, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Williamsburg. 

I'lace  of  llu:  Town-Meetings. — This  is  not  always  noted  in 
the  records.  As  there  was  a  tneeting-house  when  the  town 
was  organized,  they  were  doubtless  held  there,  as  was  the 
custom  in  New  England  towns.  They  were  sometimes  called 
"at  the  brick  school-house,"  and  were  probably  held  in  one 
or  the  other  of  those  buildings  until  the  erection  of  the  town- 
house. 

While  the  "  west  side"  was  a  part  of  Hadley,  the  following 
selectmen  of  the  latter  town  appear  to  have  lived  in  what  is 
now  Hatfield:  1660,  Nathaniel  Dickinson  (perhaps);  1662, 
Tliomixs  Meekins,  Wm.  Allis  ;  1663,  Thomas  Meekins,  John 
White;  1664,  Wm.  Allis,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.;  1665, 
Thornas  Meekins,  Isaac  Graves ;  1666,  Nathaniel  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  John  Coleman;  1667,  John  Cole,  Daniel  Warner;  1668, 
Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Samuel  Belding;  1669,  Thomas 
Meekins,  William  Allis. 

SELECTMEN. 

1670-71,  January. — Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  William  Allis,  John  Cowles,  Sr., 
Isaac  Graves,  .John  Coleman. 
'  1072-76. — Records  lost  for  these  five  years. 

1077.  January. — Thomas  Meekins,  Lieut.  Allis,  Edward  Church,  Samuel  Belden, 

Daniel  White, 

1078.  — Thomas  Meekins,  Daniel  Warner,  John  Coleman,  Philip  Russell,  Daniel 

White. 

1079.  January. — Thomas  Meekins,  Edward  Church,  John  Allis,  Samuel  Belden, 

Sr.,  Eleazer  Frary. 

1080.  — Thomas  Meekins,  Daniel  Warner,  Philip  Russell,  John  Allis,  Samuel 

Dickinson,  Sr. 

1081.  — Edward  Church,  Thomas  Meekins,  Eleazer  Frary,  John  Allis,  Mr.  Nich- 

olas Worthington. 

1082.  — Thomsis  Meekins,  John  Allis,  Daniel  Warner,  John  Coleman,  .John  Cowles. 

1083.  — Thonnis  Meekins,  Samuel  Belden,  Sr.,  Samuel  Dickinson,  John  Allis,  Ed- 

ward Church. 

1084.  — Thomas  Meekins,  John  Allis,  John  Coleman,  Joseph  Belknapp,  John 

Hubbard. 

1685.  — Thomas  Meekins,  John  Allis,  Daniel  Warner,  Edward  Church,  John 

Hubbard. 

1686.  — Thomas  Meekins,  Philip  Russell,  John  Coleman,  Daniel  White,  Eleazer 

Frary. 

1087-88. — John  Hubbard,  Edward  Church,  Samuel  Belden,  Sr.,  Siimuel  Partrigg, 

Eleazer  Frary,  Samuel  Mai-sh.^ 
1089. — Capt.  Allis,  Daniel  White,  Samuel  Dickinson,  John  Cowles,  John  AVhite. 

1690.  — John  Hubbard,  Sr.,  Samuel  Belden,  Sr.,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  Richard 

Morton,  Sr.,  Samuel  Partrigg. 

1691,  December  7th. — Deacon  Church,  Deacon  Coleman,  John  Wells,  Sr.,  Samuel 

Belding,  Jr.,  Samuel  Partrigg. 

1092,  December.— Samuel  Belding,  Sr.,  Samuel  White,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Saml. 

Marsh,  Samuel  Partrigg. 

1093,  March.— Samuel  Partrigg,  Sr.,  Samuel  Belding,  Sr.,  Samuel  Dickinson, 

Lieut.  White,  Samuel  Marah. 

1694.  — Deacon  Church,  Deacon  Coleman,  Ensign  Frary,  Benjamin  Hastings, 

Samuel  Partrigg. 

1695.  — Sanmel  Partrigg,  Deacon  Coleman,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  Samuel  Marsh, 

John  White. 

1690.— Samuel  Partrigg,  Samuel  Belding,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Ensign  Frary, 
Mr.  Joseph  Belknapp. 

1697.  — S.  Partrigg,  D.  Coleman,  S.  Marah,  Samuel  Belding,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Hast- 

ings. 

1698.  — Samuel  Partrigg,  Lieut.  White,  Ens.  Frary,  Samuel  Dickinson,  John 

White. 

1699.  — Samuel  Partrigg,  Deacon  Church,  Deacon  Coleman,  .lohn  Graves,  Sr.,  Isaac 

Hubbard. 

1700.  — Samuel  Partrigg,  Samuel  Belding,  Sr.,  Samuel  Marsh,  Sr.,  Ens.  Frary,  John 

White. 

1701.  — Samuel  Partrigg,  Deacon  Church,  Daniel  Warner,  Samuel  Billings,  John 

Dickinson. 

1702.  — Samuel  Partrigg,  Deacon  Coleman,  Samuel  Belding,  Sr.,  Samuel  Mareh, 

John  AVhite. 

1703.  — Col.  Samuel  Partrigg,  Deacon  Church,  Deacon  Coleman,  Samuel  Marsh, 

Sr.,  John  White. 

1704.  — Deacon  Coleman,  Samuel  Marah,  Jr.,  John  White,  Jonathan  Graves,  Sr., 

Thomas  Hastings,  Jr. 

1705.  — Ens.  Frary,  Dr.  Hastings,  Samuel  Mareh,  Jr.,  John   White,  Daniel 

Warner. 

1706.  — Deacon  Marsh,  Dr.  Hastings,  Sergt.  White,  Samuel  Gunn,  Jonathan 

Smith. 
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ITUT. — Ens-  WTiite,  Daniel  Warner.  Thomas  Xash,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Thomas 
Hastings. 

ITOS. — Peacon  Marsh.  Ens.  MTiite,  Isaac  Graves,  Jonathan  Smith,  Thomas  Hast- 
ings. Jr. 

1T09. — Deacon  Marsli,  Ensign  W  hite,  John  Dickinson,  Samuel  Billings.  Thomas 
Hastings,  Jr. 

ITIO. — Thomas  Xash.  Daniel  Warner,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Henry  Dwight,  Thomas 
Hastings.  Jr. 

1711. — Deacon  Marsh,  Ens.  White,  Samuel  Billings,  Ichabod  Allis,  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, Jr. 

ITli — Ens.  White,  Isaac  Graves,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Henry  IMvight,  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, Jr. 

1713. — Deacon  Marsh,  Deacon  White,  Daniel  Warner,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Thomas 
Hastings. 

171i. — John  Graves,  Sr.,  John  Dickinson,  Henry  Dwight,  Samuel  Gunn,  Thomas 
Hastings. 

1715.  — Deacon  \Miite,  Henry  Dwight,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Ichabod  .\llis,  Thomas 

Hastings. 

1716.  — Col.  Partridge,  John  Dickinson,  Daniel  Warner,  Eidiard  Billings,  .Toseph 

Smith. 

1717.  — Col.  Partridge,  Deacon  John  White,  Lieut.  Henry  Dwight,  Samuel  Billings, 

Thomas  Hastings. 

171S. — Sergt.  John  Dickinson,  John  Wells,  Joseph  Smith,  Xathaniel  Coleman, 
Thomas  Hastings. 

1719.  — CoL  Partridge,  Daniel  Warner,  Thomas  Nash,  Samuel  Billings,  John 

Field. 

1720.  — Capt.  Henry  Dwight,  John  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Smith,  Nathaniel  Dick- 

inson, Thomas  Hastings. 

1721.  — Col.  Partridge,  Deacon  John  White,  Xathaniel  Smith,  Kichard  Billings, 

Thomas  Hastings. 

1 722.  — Col.  Samuel  Partridge,  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  John  Dickinson,  Joseph 

Smith,  Joseph  KeUogg. 

1723.  — Deacon  John  White,  Samuel  Billings,  John  Dickinson,  Xathaniel  Dick- 

inson, Thomas  Hastings. 

1724.  — Col.  Partridge.  Col.  Henry  Dwight,  Xathaniel  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Cole- 

man. John  AVhite. 

1725.  — Daniel  Warner,  John  Dickinson,  Dr.  Hastings,  Ichabod  Allis,  Hemy 

Dwight. 

1726.  — John  Dickinson,  Deacon  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Rich- 

ard Church,  Jonathan  Coles. 

1727.  — Capt.  Dwight,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Deacon  WTiite,  Joseph  Smith,  Ichabod 

Allis 

1728.  — Samuel  Partridge,  Esq.,  John  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Graves,  Richard  Bil- 

Ungs.  Jonathan  Morton. 

1729.  — Capt.  Dwight,  Jonathan  Morton,  Deacon  Dickinson,  John  Dickinson, 

Samnel  Billings. 

1730.  — John  Dickinson,  Kichard  Church,  John  Smith,  John  Hubbard,  Daniel 

White. 

1731.  — Capt.  Dwight,  John  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Morton,  Ens.  BilUngs,  Kichard 

Billings. 

1732.  — ^Deacon  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Mr.  Israel  Williams,  Thomas 

Nash.  Samuel  Bodman. 

1733.  — John  Dickinson,  Capt.  Coleman,  Capt.  Partridge,  Jonathan  Morton, 

Nathaniel  Gunn. 

1731. — Capt.  Coleman,  Capt.  Williams,  Bichard  Billings,  Deacon  Dickinson,  Oliver 
Partridge. 

1735.  — Capt.  WilUams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Jonathan  Morton,  Nathaniel  Gunn, 

Samuel  B.>dman. 

1736.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Williams,  Jonathan  Morton,  Deacon  Dickinson, 

Bichard  Chnrch. 

1737.  — John  Dickinson,  Ichabod  Allis,  Richard  Billings,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt. 

Williams. 

17.38. — Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Williams,  John  Dickinson,  John  Hubbard,  Rich- 
ard Billings. 

1739.  — Capt.  Coleman,  Oliver  Partridge,  Maj.  Williams,  John  Dickinson,  Deacon 

Bodman. 

1740.  — John  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Oliver  Partridge,  Abraham  Morton, 

Kichanl  Billings. 

1741.  — John  Dickinson,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  John  Belding,  Joseph  Billings, 

Ebenezer  Morton. 

1742.  — Oliver  Partridge,  John  Hubbard,  Maj.  Williams,  Ens.  Dwight,  Obadiah 

Dickins'jn. 

1743.  — Maj.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Daniel  White,  Seth  Dwight,  Thomas 

Nash. 

1744.  — Israel  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Daniel  White,  Nathaniel  Coleman, 

Josejib  Billings. 

1745.  — Israel  William*,  Oliver  Partridge,  .John  Hubbard,  Daniel  White,  Seth 

Dwight. 

l'4fi. — Cajjt.  Coleman,  Oliver  Partridge,  John  Hubbard,  Deacon  Bodman,  Lieut. 
Billings. 

1747. — 3Iaj.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Ebenezer  Morton,  Daniel  White,  Deacon 
Bodman. 

1"4*- — Maj.  Israel  Williams,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Ebenezer  Morton,  John 

Hul)t<ard,  Samnel  Bodman. 
1749.— f>d.  Williams,  Capt.  Whit«,  Dea/xjn  Bodman,  Sergt.  Thomas  Nash,  Oliver 

Partridge. 

173'J. — Col.  William*,  lieac<jn  Hubbard,  Deacon  B<xJmaii,  Oliver  Partridge,  John 
IHckiiiHon,  .Jr. 


1751.  — Col.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  mite,  Capt.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Dick- 

inson. 

1752.  — Col.  Williams,  Capt.  White,  Deacon  Bodman,  Lieut.  Dickinson,  Oliver 

Partridge. 

1753.  — Col.  Williams,  Capt.  White,  Oliver  Partridge,  Lieut.  Billings,  John  Dick- 

inson, Jr. 

1754.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  White,  Capt.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Billings,  .John  Dickin- 

son, Jr. 

1755.  — Col.  Williams,  Deacon  Hubbard,  Capt.  Dwiglit,  Lieut.  Joseph  Billings, 

John  Dickinson,  .Tr. 

1756.  — Capt.  White,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Billings,  Lieut.  Dick- 

inson. 

1757.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Wliite,  Capt.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Joseph  Billings, 

Lieut.  Oliver  Dickinsou. 

1758.  — Col.  'Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  White,  Capt.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Oliver 

Dickinson. 

1759.  — Col.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Deacon  Bodman,  Capt.  White,  Elisha 

Hubbard. 

1760.  — Col.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  White,  Deacon  Bodman,  Lieut. 

Dickinson. 

1761.  — Col.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  White,  Capt.  Dwight,  Deacon  Bod- 

man. 

1762.  — Col.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  White,  Capt.  Dwiglit,  Lieut.  Oliver 

Dickinson. 

1763.  — Col.  Williams,  Capt.  White,  John  Dickinson,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Elijah 

Morton. 

1764.  — Capt.  Seth  Dwight,  Lieut.  Joseph  Billings,  John  Dickinson,  Elijah  Mor- 

ton, Elisha  Hubbard. 

1765.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Seth  Dwight,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Wm.  Williams, 

John  Dickinson. 

1766.  — John  Dickinson,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Ensign  Allis,  Perez  Graves,  Lieut. 

Samuel  Smith. 

1767-68.— Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Seth  Dwight,  Lieut.  Joseph  Billings,  Lieut. 
Oliver  Dickinson,  Wni.  Williams,  Esq. 

1769.  — John  Dickinson,  Perez  Graves,  ,Tohn  Hastings,  Elijah  Morton,  Eben.  Cole. 

1770.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Dickinson,  William  Williams,  Esq., 

Elijah  Morton. 

1771.  — John  Dickinson,  Elijah  Moi-ton,  Perez  Graves,  John  Hastings,  Elihu 

Wlute. 

1772.  — Wm.  Williams,  Elijah  Morton,  Oliver  Partridge,  John  Hastings,  David 

Billings. 

1773.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Elijah  Morton,  David  Billings,  John  Hastings,  Perez 

Graves. 

1774.  — Dr.  Elijah  Morton,  Jolin  Dickinson,  Perez  Graves,  John  Hastings,  Oliver 

Partridge. 

1775.  — John  Dickinson,  Elijah  Morton,  Phinehas  Frary,  Perez  Graves,  John 

Hastings. 

1776.  — John  Dickinson,  John  Hastings,  Elijah  Morton,  Perez  Graves. 

1777.  — John  Dickinson,  John  Hastings,  Perez  Graves,  Elijah  Morton,  Jonathan 

Allis. 

1778.  — Col.  Dickinson,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Daviil  Mor- 

ton, Elihu  White. 

1779.  — Col.  Dickinson,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  John  Hastings,  Lieut.  Elihu 

White,  Jonathan  Allis. 

1780.  — Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Perez'Graves,  Phinehas 

Frary,  Benjamin  Wells. 

1781.  — Oliver  Partridge,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  Capt.  Perez  Graves,  John  Hast- 

ings, Esq.,  Benjamin  Wells. 
1782-83.— John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  Jonathan  Allis,  Elihu 
White,  Col.  Seth  Murray. 

1784.  — Elijah  Morton,  John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Allis,  Lieut.  Elihu  White, 

Col.  Seth  Murray. 

1785.  — Elijah  Morton,  .John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Lieut.  David  Billings,  Benjamin 

Smith,  Capt.  Silas  Billings. 

1786.  — John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Lieut.  David  Billings,  Capt.  Silas  Billings,  Elijah 

Morton,  Benjamin  Smith. 

1787.  — Lieut.  David  Billings,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Capt. 

Silas  Billings,  Benjamin  Smith. 

1788.  — Hon.  John  Hastings,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  Lieut.  David  Billings,  ('apt. 

Silas  Billings,  Lieut.  Lemuel  Dickinson. 

1789.  — Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Lieut.  David  Billings,  Capt. 

Silas  Billings,  Lieut.  Lemuel  Dickinson. 

1790.  — Capt.  Silas  Billings,  Lieut.  Elihu  White,  Lieut.  Samuel  Partridge,  Benja- 

min Smith,  Silas  Graves. 

1791.  — Lieut.  David  Billings,  Lieut.  Samuel  Partridge,  Capt.  Silas  Billings,  Ben- 

jamin Smith,  John  Hastings,  Esq. 

1792.  — Lieut.  Sanmel  Partridge,  Silas  Graves,  Deacon  Elijah  Morton,  Ensign 

Elijah  Smith,  Seth  Bardwell. 

1793.  — John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Samuel  Partridge,  Capt.  Silas  Billings,  Ben- 

jamin Smith,  Esq.,  Capt.  .Jonathan  Porter. 

1794.  — John  Hastings,  Benjamin  Smith,  Lemuel  Dickinson,  Elijah  Morton,  Jona- 

than Porter. 

1795.  — John  Hastings,  Capt.  Porter,  Samuel  Partridge,  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq., 

Capt.  Billings. 

1796.  — John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Samuel  Partridge,  Benjamin  Smith,  Jonathan  Porter, 

Lieut.  Elijah  Smith. 

1797.  — John  Hastings,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Smith,  Jonathan  Porter,  Lieut.  Elijah 

Smith,  Benjamin  Wait,  Jr. 
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I7'.IS.    lli'iijiMiiin  Siiiilli,  I'ltjil.  Klijali  Minitli,  Cupt.  Joniitliaii  I'oi'tor,  Lloiit.  David 

IlilliiiKN,        iHiuii'  AliUlliy. 
17m).— .luliii  MiiH|.iiiK«,  liii'iit.  Itiivld  ItlllingM,  Oapt.  Jiiimtlmii  I'oilor,  Ilmijaniiu 

Sliiilll,  K'h<>|.,  ('apt.  JOIiJali  Sniitli. 
ISOI). — .loliii  IIiikUiik'h,  I'ioiit  David  ltilliji|;H,  Itiinjiuiiiii  Hinitli,  ('aj>l.  .Idualliari 

Wnhn;  Oapt.  Elijali  Smith. 

1801.  — .Idliii  HiwliiigH,  Ildiijaiiiiii  Smitli,  Klijali  Biiiitli,  Jiiimlliaii  I'urtor,  Ijic'iit. 

Cottim  I'ai  ti'idfjjii. 

1802.  — Jftlili  lIiLstillAH,  Jtcigauiiii  Sirnth,  .loliatliali  JN)l't(;r,  J'llijali  Hlliitll,  Poi'o/. 

Miiiiiin. 

ISOll, — John  llaHtiiigM,  E8(i.,  Jtciijamin  Smith,  .Toiiathan  INti  tor,  l<lli,jah  .Smith, 
Voro'/,  Moi'toii. 

1804-5. — John  liiUitiiif^H,  Iton.janiin  .Smith,  Siltus  IMllin^H,  .Jonathan  Porter,  IJon- 
jauiin  Morttm  (2d). 

liSIKi. — John  HastiiiKH,  Silas  Hillings,  Jonathan  Portor,  Benjamin  Morton  (2d) 
Iji(!nt.  Kufus  Snuth. 

1807-9. — John  Hastings,  .lonatlnm  Portor,  Deacon  Benjamin  Morton,  Capt.  Cot- 
ton Partridge,  Joseph  Billings, 

1810-11. — John  Hastings,  Jonathan  Porter,  Kufiis  Smith,  Oothjn  Partridge,  Jo- 
seph Billings. 

1812.  — Cotton  Partridge,  Rnfus  Smith,  Elijah  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Caloh  Dickinson, 

Joseph  Billings. 

1813.  — Elijah  Dickinson,  Kufus  Smith,  Cotton  Partridge,  Caleb  Dickinson,  Jo- 

seph Billing-s. 

1814.  — Elijah  Dickinson,  Bufus  Smith,  Cotton  Partridge,  Isiuic  Maltljy,  Caleb 

Dickinson. 

1815.  — Elijah  Dicljinson,  Cotton  Partridge,  Isaac  Maltby,  Josepli  Billings,  Solo- 

mon Graves. 

181G. — Benjamin  Smith,  Samuel  Hastings,  Erastus  Billings,  Daniel  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  Solomon  Graves. 

1817.  — Benjamin  Smith,  Ebonezer  White,  Cotton  Partridge,  Samuel  Hastings, 

Erastus  Billings. 

1818.  — Cotton  Partridge,  Ebenezer  White,  Solomon  Graves,  Erastus  Billings, 

Isi'ael  Billings. 

1819.  — Ebenezer  White,  Elijali  Bardwell,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Capt.  Chester 

Hastings,  Rossvvell  Hubbard. 
1820-21. — Ebenezer  White,  Elijah  Bardwell,  Daniel  Dicliinson,  Jr.,  William 
Dickinson,  Eoswell  Hubbard. 

1822.  — Elijah  Bardwell,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  William  Dicltinson,  Eoswell 

Hubbard,  Jeremy  Morton. 

1823.  — Elijali  Bardwell,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  William  Dickinson,  Silas  Graves, 

Roswell  Hubbard. 

1824.  — Levi  Graves,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  William  Dickinson,  Erastus  Smith, 

Boswell  Hubbard. 

1825.  — Levi  Graves,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Erastus  Smitli,  Boswell  Hubbard, 

Lumorn  Pease. 

1826.  — Maj.  Samuel  Partridge,  Silas  Bardwell,  Israel  Dickinson,  Jonathan  Por- 

ter, Henry  Hitchcock. 

1827.  — Samuel  Partridge,  Silas  Bardwell,  Bufus  Cowles,  Phinny  Day,  Elijah 

Hubbard. 

1828.  — Levi  Graves,  Caleb  Dickinson,  Erastus  Smith,  Salmon  D.  Bardwell,  Elijah 

Hubbard. 

1829.  — Eemembrance  Bardwell,  Jonatlian  Porter,  Eoswell  Hubbard)  Justin 

Wait,  Ebenezer  Graves. 

1830.  — Elijah  Bai-dwell,  Daniel  Wait,  Jonatlian  Porter,  Jr.,  Moses  Warner,  Ash- 

ley P.  Graves. 

1831.  — Capt.  Joliu  White,  Eoswell  Hubbard,  Henry  Wilkee,  George  Wait,  John 

Fitch. 

1832.  — Eufus  Cowles,  John  Wliite,  Solomon  Graves,  Jr.,  Josepli  Smith,  Jr.,  Justin 

Wait.' 

1833.  — Alpheus  Longley,  Henry  Wilkee,  Aaron  Dickinson. 

1834.  — Alpheus  Longley,  Henry  Willcee,  George  Wait. 

1835.  — Alpheus  Longley,  George  Wait,  John  A.  Billings. 

1836.  — John  A.  Billings,  Eli,jah  Bardwell,  Moses  Morton  (2d). 

1837.  — Elijah  Bardwell,  Alpheus  Longley,  Israel  Morton. 

1838.  — Alpheus  Longley,  Harvey  Graves,  George  Widt. 

1839.  — George  Wait,  Harvey  Graves,  Solomon  Graves,  Jr. 

1840.  — Aretas  Scott,  Josiah  Brown,  Samuel  D.  Partridge. 

1841.  — Samuel  D.  Partridge,  Aretas  Scott,  Alpheus  Longley, 

1842.  — Alpheus  Longley,  Aretas  Scott,  Samuel  P.  Billings, 

1843.  — Alpheus  Longley,  Austin  Smith,  Samuel  P,  Billings. 

1844.  — George  Wait,  Alpheus  Longley,  Leander  Cooley. 

1845.  — Elijah  Hubbard,  Jolin  A.  Billings,  Elijah  Bardwell,  Jr,, 
1846^7.— Elij.ah  Hubbard,  Elijah  Bardwell,  Jr.,  Jolm  A,  Billings, 

1848.  — James  W.  Warner,  Samuel  P,  Billings,  Lorenzo  Cutter, 

1849,  — Eoswell  Hubbard,  Wm,  C,  Bliss,  Horace  W,  Field, 

1850,  — Wm,  C,  Bliss,  Horace  W,  Field,  Eufus  Cowles, 

1851.  — Wm,  C,  Bliss,  Eufus  Cowles,  Horace  W.  Field, 

1852-54, — George  W.  Hubbard,  Wm.  Henry  Dickinson,  Eeubon  H.  Belden, 

1855,  — Horace  W,  Field,  Sil.is  G.  Hubbard,  Alvin  Sandereon, 

1856,  — Horace  W,  Field,  Henry  S,  Porter,  John  D,  Brown, 

1857,  — Henry  S.  Porter,  John  T.  Fitch,  Franklin  Field, 

1858,  — John  D.  Brown,  Hor.ace  W,  Field,  Henry  S.  Porter. 
1859-eO.— George  W,  Hubbard,  J.nines  Scott,  Elislia  Hubbard. 

1861.  — Eoswell  Hubbard,  Moses  Morton,  Lemuel  Cooley. 

1862.  — E,  ir.  Belden,  Wm.  H.  Dickinson,  J,  T,  Fitch, 
1863-68,— Wm,  II,  Dickinson,  E,  H,  Belden,  J,  T,  Fitch. 
1869-70,— F,  D,  Billings,  Lucius  G,  Curtis,  II,  W.  Field, 


1871.  — H,  W,  Field,  J,  D.  Portor,  Daniel  W.  WoIIh. 

1872.  — Elisha  Hriblianl,  L.  G.  Curtis,  JoHoph  BillingH. 

1873.  — Joseph  itillirigs,  L.  G.  Curtis,  A.  10.  Strong. 
1874-75. — fosepli  Killings,  A.  E.  Strong,  Cliarlns  L.  Warner. 
1S7C,— Joseph  Itillings,  A,  E,  Strong,  Henry  G,  Moore, 

1877,  — MoHOH  E,  Warner,  Henry  S,  Hubbard,  Henry  0,  Moore, 

1878,  — Henry  H,  Hubbard,  Otis  C,  Wells,  llonry  G,  Moore. 

TOWN  CLERKS, 

It  appears  that  John  Allis  was  tho  first  town  clerk,  A 
hliirred  signature,  but  evidently  his,  seems  to  prove  that  he 
wrote  up  th(!  "  wost-side"  records  when  lie  went  into  office  in 
1070,  Indeed,  he  might  very  possibly  have  kept  them  from 
1000  to  1009,  He  evidently  kept  the  town  records  from  1070 
to  about  1087,  The  handwriting  indicates  that  Samuel  Par- 
tridge was  then  town  clerk  to  March  17,  1701,  when  it  is 
recorded  that  Thomas  Hastings,  Jr,,  was  chosen.  Judging 
from  the  handwriting,  as  the  fact  of  election  is  only  occasion- 
ally recorded,  it  is  presumed  that  he  remained  in  office  until 
1728,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  list  is  then  complete  to  the  present  time, 

Oliver  Partriilge,  1731,  yearly  to  1784;  Sfimuel  Partridge  (2d),  1785-1803  ;  .los. 
Billings,  1804^13;  Israel  Billings,  1814  ;  .Joseph  Billings,  1815-18 ;  Eemembrance 
Bardwell,  1819-33;  Josiah  Brown,  1834;  Israel  Morton,  18.35^;  Eodolphus 
Moi-ton,  1841 ;  Israel  Morton,  1842-4'1;  Samuel  D,  Partridge,  1845;  George  W. 
Hubbard,  1846;  Israel  Morton,  1847;  EphraimL,  Hastings,  1848-54;  Wm,P,  Allis 
1855-57  ;  Wm,  D,  Billings,  1858-79, 

EEPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT, 

It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  complete  list.  They  were  gen- 
erally elected  at  a  special  town-meeting  in  May,  and  these 
meetings  were  not  always  recorded,  unless  it  may  be  proper  to 
infer  (and  very  likely  it  is)  that  when  there  is  no  record,  there 
was  no  meeting,  and  no  representative  chosen.  Undoubtedly 
the  first  was  Samuel  Partridge,  or  Partrigg,  as  it  was  then 
written.  He  was  chosen  April  8,  1080,  as  an  attorney  to 
transact  various  general  business  for  the  town  and  to  attend 
upon  the  General  Court.  It  is  presumed  that  he  had  been 
thus  employed  at  an  earlier  date.  The  fact  of  his  election  is 
mentioned  again  May  9,  1089,  Ens,  Frary  (probably  Eleazer) 
is  recorded  as  having  been  chosen  May  2,  1093.  The  next 
year,  April  14,  1694,  Samuel  Partridge  was  again  chosen,  and 
May  29,  1G95,  Ens,  Erary  was  again  elected.  After  that  date 
there  is  considerable  regularity  until  the  time  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion. 

Samuel  Partridge,  1697,  yearly  to  1700;  John  White  1701  ;  Eleazer  Frary, 
1702-3  ;  Samuel  Marsh,  Sr,,  1705-6 ;  Eleazer  Frary,  1707-9 ;  John  Dickinson, 
1710-12  ;  Henry  Dwight,  1713 ;  John  Partriilge,  1714-16  ;  .lohn  Dickinson,  1717, 
yearly  to  1721 ;  Henry  Dwiglit,  1722;  Thomas  Hastings,  1723  ;  John  Dickinson, 
1724;  Henry  Dwight,  1725;  John  Dickinson,  1726-28 ;  Henry  Dwight,  1731, 

The  town,  in  1732,  took  into  consideration  the  notice  from 
the  General  Court,  and  decided  "  they  were  not  so  qualified  as 
to  be  obliged  to  send." 

Capt,  Samuel  Williams,  1733;*  Col,  Israel  Williams,  1737  ;  Oliver  Partridge, 
1741,  and  yearly  to  1747  ;  Col,  Israel  Williams,  1748-49,  and  perhaps  for  several 
years  following,  when  no  record  appeal's ;  Israel  Williams,  1757  ;  Israel  Williams, 
1760 ;  Oliver  Partridge,  1761 :  William  Williams,  1763 ;  Oliver  Partridge,  1765- 
67 ;  Israel  Williams,  1768 ;  John  Dickinson,  1770 ;  Israel  Williams,  1771-72 ; 
John  Dickinson,  1773, 

Colonial  representatives  were  probably  no  longer  chosen. 

John  Dickinson  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  called  to 
meet  at  Concord,  Oct,  6,  1774.  John  Dickinson  and  Perez  Graves  were  chosen, 
Jan,  9, 1775,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  called  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  John 
Dickinson,  John  Hastings,  and  Eliliu  White  wero  chosen  May  22,  1775,  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  called  to  meet  at  Watei  town,  their  term  of  service  to  bo  six 
months,  but  only  one  to  bo  paid  for  attendance  at  the  same  time,  John  Hast- 
ings was  chosen  a  representative  to  tho  Provincial  Legislature,  May  19,  1777, 

Under  the  State  government  the  following  constitute  the 

list: 

John  Hastings,  1779,  yearly  to  1786 ;  Benjamin  Smith,  1787  ;  John  Hastings, 
1788,  and  yearly  to  1701;  Benjamin  Smith,  1792;  John  Hastings,  1793,  and 
yearly  to  1807;  Isaac  Maltby,  1808-9 ;  Samuel  Partridge  (2d),  1810,  yearly  to 
1814;  Israel  Billingn,  1815;  Isaac  Maltby,  1816, 

"Voted  not  to  send  from  1817  to  1822  inclusive."  Tho 


*  There  seems  to  bo  an  omission  of  four  years. 
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town  was  then  fined  by  the  General  Court  for  failing  to  be 
represented.  It  was  voted  to  pay  the  fine,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  elected  in  1823. 

L^vi  Graves,  lS2i:  Israel  Billings,  1S26;  Oliver  Smitb,  182T--2S;  Israel  Bil- 
liugs.  :  Keniemliraiice  Bardwell,  1S32-33  ;  Elijah  Hubbard,  l&io  ;  Solomon 
Graves.  ,Ir.,  1S36  ;  Austin  Smith,  1S3^ :  Justin  Wait,  1S39-40  ;  Bosw  cU  Hubbanl, 
ISll:  S;>muel  D.  Partridge,  li542;  Joseph  Smith,  184:3:  Josiali  Brown,  1S4G; 
EUsha  Wells,  :  Elijah  Bardwell,  Jr.,  lSo2 :  Wm.  H.  Dickinson,  lSo3  ;  Bos- 
well  Hul>l«rd,  1S54:  Eeuben  H.  Belden,  1856:  Silas  G.  Hubbard,  1S57  ;  "\Vm. 
H.  Dickiusun,  lSo9;  John  T.  Fitch,  1SC;2:  Joseph  D.  Billing^!,  ISftj :  Henry  S. 
Porter,  1868;  Elisha  Hubbard,  1871:  Samuel  P.  Billiugs,  1874;  Joseph  Billings, 
187S. 

VILLAGES. 

"Hatfield  Street"  of  old  times  is  the  village  of  to-day. 
Its  early  settlement  was  the  settlement  of  the  town  itself,  as 
already  shown.  The  street  is  still  a  broad  and  beautiful 
avenue,  laid  out  with  regard  to  convenience  and  not  with  any 
deference  to  the  narrow  business  views  of  modern  times.  On 
either  side  of  it  were  the  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  of  1661, 
as  there  are  now  located  the  citizens  of  the  present  time.  It 
is  emphatically  a  street  of  the  fathers,  full  of  old  historic  as- 
sociations, wild  stories  of  danger  as  well  as  the  gentler  memo- 
ries of  long  years  of  peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity. 

Here  successive  generations  of  the  same  families  have  come 
and  gone, — -  their  name  and  memory  liveth  still." 

Here  are  yet  left  some  of  the  aged  elms  beneath  whose 
branches  the  children  of  other  days  played  as  the  children  of 
the  present  do.  Mingled  with  them  are  the  graceful  maples 
of  later  years,  together  adorning  the  ample  grounds  around  the 
dwellings  and  the  broad  street  between. 

In  the  buildings  all  the  ages  of  settlement  and  growth  are 
represented,  except  the  log  houses  of  the  first  and  the  fortified 
buildings  of  the  few  succeeding  years. 

Abandoned,  doorless,  windowless,  are  some  of  the  old  houses, 
around  whose  ample  firesides  the  stories  of  the  French  war 
must  have  been  told  as  the  fresh  news  of  to-day. 

And  some  still  in  use  have  a  substantial  appearance,  as  if 
their  foundations  were  laid  and  their  superstructure  erected 
when  the  men  of  the  Continental  Congress,  encouraged  by  the 
resolutions  from  these  Xew  England  towns,  were  laying  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  national  government  and  building 
wide  and  high  the  edifice  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Then  there  are  the  dwellings  of  the  intervening  years,  and 
finally  the  elegant  residences  of  the  modern  era, — since  the  war 
of  1861-65. 

The  business  of  the  village  is  given  with  the  sketches  of  the 
town. 

The  post-office  in  Hatfield  village  was  probably  established 
early  in  this  century.  Before  that  the  town  received  its  mail 
from  Northampton,  while  newspapers  were  delivered  by  post- 
riders. 

Dr.  Daniel  White  was  appointed  postmaster  about  1806. 
He  retained  the  office  until  1831,  when  John  Hastings,  Jr., 
was  appointed.  His  successors  have  been  the  following : 
Alpheus  Longley,  Dr.  Stacy,  S.  G.  Hubbard,  Josiah  Brown, 
Erastus  Billings,  Josiah  Wells,  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Graves.  She  was  appointed  in  1869,  the  office 
being  gracefully  conceded  to  her  as  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

NoETH  Hatfield  is  a  station  upon  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Railroad,  near  the  north  line  of  the  town.  It  has  a  few  pri- 
vate dwellings,  a  store,  a  school-house  and  post-office,  the 
husk-factory  of  the  Dickinson  Brothers,  and  a  saw-mill  of 
considerable  age.  A  grist-mill  is  located  just  over  the  Whately 
line.  The  station  forms  a  convenient  point  of  business  for  a 
neighborhood  of  sorne  extent,  both  in  Hatfield  and  Whately. 
The  post-office  at  this  village  was  established  in  1868.  Reuben 
H.  Belden  vr&H  appointed  postmaster,  and  still  retains  the 
oflice. 

Hatfield  Statiox  is  near  the  south  line  of  the  town,  some 
two  mile-!  from  the  centre  of  Hatfield  village,  and  the  business 
5U 


of  the  village  is  accommodated  at  that  point.  There  are  three 
or  four  private  dwellings  near,  and  the  camp-meeting  ground 
of  the  Methodist  Conference  is  a  little  to  the  south,  within  the 
town  of  Northampton. 

SCHOOLS. 

Hatfield  usually  had  a  school  after  1678  and  probably  be- 
fore, and  a  school-house  was  built  in  1681.  Dr.  Thos.  Hast- 
ings was  one  of  the  teachers,  but  most  of  them  were  educated 
at  Harvard  College.  They  received  from  £30  to  £35  a  year  in 
grain  at  the  usual  prices,  and  boarded  themselves  previous  to 
1700.  A  few  girls  attended  the  school,  or  might  attend  if  they 
paid  the  same  as  the  boys.  The  scholars  paid  about  two-thirds 
of  the  salary,  and  the  town  one-third.  The  schools  became 
free  in  1722.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  town  records,  from 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

May  21, 1688. — "  Voted  that  the  Eev.  Pastor  of  the  church  be  desired  to  see 
out  for  a  schoolmaster  suitable  to  be  discharged  and  maintained ;  one-third  part 
of  the  charge  by  the  town  in  general,  by  rate  or  otherwise,  and  two-thirds  by 
the  schools,  viz.,  male  children  from  six  years  old  to  twelve  years  of  age,  except- 
ing poor  men  that  have  many  sons  to  be  educated,  as  the  selectmen  shall  judge 
meet;  the  sum  in  all  to  be  30  jxiunds." 

The  year  before,  in  August,  it  is  recorded  that  the 

"  Town  hath  agreed  that  the  Selectmen  shall  hire  a  good  able-bodied  school- 
master, and  to  allow  him  30  pounds  a  year;  and  that  all  the  boys  in  town  that 
are  above  si.x  years  of  age  and  under  ten  shall  also  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  12 
shillings  a  yeai',  whether  the.v  go  to  his  school  or  not;  and  that  all  that  are 
under  or  above  that  age,  whether  boys  or  girls,  shall  also  pay  12  shillings  a 
year  for  the  time  they  go  to  school,  and  this  not  to  be  understood  of  such  as 
come  to  write ;  but  as  for  such  as  come  to  write  they  shall  allow  IG  shillings 
per  year,  and  what  the  rate  shall  fall  short  upon  tlie  whole  of  the  sum  shall  be 
paid  by  tlie  town  as  other  sums  are  paid." 

For  a  long  period  there  was  only  one  school  in  town, — prob- 
ably for  the  first  hundred  years.  But  the  fostering  care  of  the 
town  was  steadily  given  to  see  that  the  boys  were  all  taught 
to  read  and  write.  The  girls  were  not  supposed  to  require 
these  advantages,  although  Hatfield  broke  over  the  old  tradi- 
tion against  the  education  of  girls  quite  early.  ' 

Aug.  27, 1688. — "Voted,  "Whereas  in  the  month  of  June  it  was  referretl  to  >Ir. 
Williams,  the  pastor,  to  get  a  schoolmaster,  which  he  hath  done,  and  i)rocured 
Mr.  Stephens.  Now  he  being  present,  the  selectmen  have  agreed  with  him  that 
he  keeping  school  and  schooling  all  chifdren  sent  to  him  between  six  years  and 
twelve  years  of  age  that  have  first  been  entered  in  spelling  and  reading,  and  all 
those  that  are  writing  to  be  learned  to  write  (though  such  as  exceed  that  age  he 
is  to  educate,  as  aforesaid,  to  their  best  advantage  as  much  as  in  him  lyes) ;  for 
which  the  said  Mr.  Stephens  is  to  receive  from  tlie  selectmen  the  full  and  just 
sum  of  30  poiuids  for  one  year,  or  proportionate  of  that  sum  if  he  should  teach 
but  half  a  year  or  three-quarters  of  a  year." 

Town-meeting.  Dec.  7,  1702. — "  Voted  to  hire  Thomas  Hastings,  Jr.,  to  keep 
the  school  in  Hatfield  for  the  year  ensuing;  for  which  to  pay  him  35  pounds  in 
such  pay  as  they  pay  their  other  town  debts;  and  which  year  is  gone  on  so  far 
as  from  the  2d  of  November  to  the  date  hereof." 

Dec.  1,  1783. — The  town  voted  they  would  build  a  new  school-house,  and  that 
it  shall  be  of  brick,  and  that  it  he  made  20  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad,  and  that 
Col.  Cliapin,  Samuel  Dickinson  (2d),  John  AUis,  Lieut.  Samuel  Partridge,  and 
Capt.  Perez  Graves  be  a  committee  to  build  the  same. 

April  4, 1791. — On  a  motion  whetlier  the  town  would  drop  the  schoolmaster 
and  set  up  three  schoolmistresses  in  his  room,  it  was  voted  in  the  negative. 

Fifty  pounds  was  a  customary  appropriation  for  schools, 

1790  to  1800. 

April  4, 1796. — Voted  to  set  up  additional  schools,  and  appointed  a  committee 
for  tluit  purpose, — John  Hastings,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Benjamin  Smith,  Isaac 
Maltliy,  Perez  Graves. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  the  town  voted  to  set  up  two  schools  for  the  schooling 
of  girls  in  the  town  four  months  in  the  year. 

Dec.  7, 1812. — Voted  to  district  the  town  for  scliools,  and  appointed  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  viz.:  Joseph  Smith,  Daniel  Wait,  Perez  Morton,  Ebeuezer 
White,  Benjamin  Smith ;  and  the  appropriation  that  year  for  schools  was  $550. 

We  add  the  following  interesting  extract  from  ancient 
records  : 

An  account  of  the  boys  that  came  to  school  in  tlie  year  1699,  from  the  15th  of 
March  to  the  15th  of  September: 

Writere :  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Samuel  Wells,  Joseph  Waite,  Jno.  White.  Readei-s: 
Tliomas  Graves,  Eljeiiezer  Field,  Jr's.,  son,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Wm.  Cliamberlin, 
Jonathan  Frary,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  Daniel  Smith,  Nathaniel  Warner,  Isaac 
Graves,  Stephen  Belding,  Daniel  Warner,  Abram  Charles,  Elislia  Williams,  Sam- 
uel Billings,  Abram  Graves,  Daniel  Dickinson,  Jno.  Brooks,  Manoah  Bodman, 
Thomas  Nash,  Josejih  Kellogg,  John  Hubbard,  Isaac  Hubbard,  Thomas  Graves, 
Josiah  Field,  Joshua  Field,  Ebenezer  Billings,  Jeremiah  Alvord,  John  Belding, 
Jolui  White,  Ebenezer  Wells.   Dated  Jan.  9,  1699-1700. 
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Till'  Mdiii  iiMHoHHOil,        In  til  Ipci  "  imyi'il"  In  Diii'ti)!'  HiiHtlngH  for  IiIh  boii'h  hcIidiiI- 

inn'i'  '■  111!'  iil"iv(i  H'l  l.viii..  c.r  hnll'  II  .vr.ir,  Ar." 

.liiiinlJiaii  ('iM-siiii,  llic  niil.i'il  IciicIht,  was  a  loi'cigiior.  In 
llir  iilil  iiiwn  I'rriirils  uf  N  i  irl  liiiii  1 1  (I  on  llicrc  is  tliis  entry: 

Jonailiiui  ('iirsiiii  was  iiiirn  in  I )u ni IVids,  in  North  lii'itiiin, 
in  17f)f),  Marcli  lib,  hnidr.l  at  i'liila.iclpliia  Aug.  4,  1784,  and 
arrived  at  NortiuunplDn  tlic  Hth  oi'  Sejiteinber  t'ollowinf;'. 

Lilvo  otlior  towns,  llatlield  organi/.ed  under  the  law  of  ]82(; 
by  the  apj)ointniGnt  of  a  conunittoo  to  examine  teachers. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  scliools  since  that  time  is  shown  cleai'ly 
l)y  tlui  statistics  lierowith  given,  taken  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
years  each  from  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  in  the  State. 

There  are  now  some  fine  school  buildings  in  town.  Besides 
the  Smith  Academy,  there  is  a  handsome  public  school-house 


in  Northampton.  Miss  Smith  died  in  1870,  founding  and 
(endowing  (he;  academy  witli  the  sum  of  $75,000.  In  her  will 
the  following  gentlcmciu  of  llatlield  were  named  as  trustees: 
.Jose])h  1).  Billings,  George  W.  Hubbard,  Jonathan  S.  Graves, 
Alplicus  (!owles,  Silas  (i.  Hubbard,  Frederick  13.  Billings, 
William  II.  Dickinson,  and  Daniel  W.  Wells,  their  otlice  to 
continue  durirjg  life,  and  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  board. 
George  W.  Hubbard,  removing  from  the  town,  resigned,  and 
Chas.  K.  Morton,  of  Ilatflekl,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  board  of  trustees  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature, 
in  1871,  and  organijicd  with  the  following  officers:  Joseph  D. 
Billings,  President;  William  H.  Dickinson,  Vice-President ; 
and  Silas  G.  Hubbard,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  To  the 
trustees  is  committed  the  entire  oversight  of  the  academy, 
and  the  care  and  management  of  its  funds. 


SMITH  ACADEMY,  HATFIELD,  MASS. 


near  it,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  good  schools  exist  in 
buildings  of  fair  size  and  convenience. 

From  Hatfield  has  gone  out  the  educational  influence  and 
the  wealth  that  has  founded  Smith  College,  intended  to  be  the 
most  advanced  school  for  the  education  of  girls  in  the  Union 
or  the  world. 

SMITH  ACADEMY. I 

The  Smiths,  of  Hatfield,  trace  their  ancestry  hack  to  the 
early  settlement  of  the  town.  Amongst  the  many  members 
of  the  ftimily  distinguished  for  thrift  and  enterprise,  two, 
Oliver  and  his  nephew  Austin,  amassed  princely  fortunes,  and 
the  wealth  of  both  was  bequeathed  to  the  public  good, — that 
of  the  former  to  the  founding  of  "the  Smith  Charities"  in 
Northampton  ;  that  of  the  latter,  falling  to  his  sister,  Miss 
Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  was  by  her  devised  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Smith  Academy,  in  Hatfield,  and  Smith  College, 

*  Son's  schooling"  means  bou'b  leaching. 
t  By  Prof.  W.  B.  Harding. 


The  foundress'  wishes  as  to  the  character  of  the  school  are 
expressed  in  her  will.  It  is  to  consist  of  an  English  and  a 
classical  department,  but  other  branches  of  learning  may  be 
taught  in  subordination  to  the  above  departments.  True  to 
the  instincts  of  her  sex  and  her  enlightened  sentiments,  Miss 
Smith  insists  on  both  sexes  having  equal  advantages  in  the 
school,  and  expresses  it  as  her  opinion  that,  in  order  that  these 
nuiy  be  secured,  the  number  of  female  teachers  should  equal 
or  nearly  equal  that  of  the  males,  and  that  the  female  teachers 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 

Of  the  funds,  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purchasing 
of  ground  and  erection  of  a  building  ;  $30,000  for  a  fund  the 
income  of  which  is  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  school ; 
$15,000  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  when  needed  ; 
$10,000  for  a  fund  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  tuition  and  board  of  indigent  students. 

Upon  their  organization  the  trustees  pi-oceeded  to  execute 
their  trust.    A  central  and  beautiful  location  on  the  corner  of 
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Main  and  School  Streets  was  selected,  and  a  building  of  brick, 
fine  in  architectural  design  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
was  erected.  The  basement  story  contains  the  laboratory,  a 
room  now  occupied  by  the  town  library,  and  two  large  rooms 
for  gymnasia.  In  the  second  story  are  the  cabinets,  the 
library,  two  large  rooms  devoted  to  school  purposes,  various 
recitation-  and  dressing-rooms. 

In  the  third  story  is  the  hall,  capable  of  seating  400,  finished 
in  Gothic  style  and  finely  frescoed,  also  ante-rooms,  etc.  The 
building  is  capped  by  a  steeple,  containing  a  bell  weighing 
800  pounds.    The  building  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1872. 

"Wilder  B.  Harding,  A.M.,  was  chosen  principal.  3Ir. 
Harding  was  born  in  Putney,  Tt.,  in  1839;  graduated  at  the 
State  Xormal  School,  in  Westfleld,  Mass. ;  fitted  for  college  at 
AVilliston  Seminary;  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1867. 
Subsequently  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  but  his  tastes  led  to 
his  discarding  law  for  the  vocation  of  teaching.  At  the  time 
of  his  election  to  the  principalship  of  the  academy,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing was  associate  principal  of  Stamford  Military  Institute,  at 
Stamford.  Conn.  Mrs.  TT.  B.  Harding  was  chosen  pre- 
ceptress ;  "William  B.  Eussell,  of  Satfield,  instructor  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  ;  and  Miss  Louisa  51.  Graves,  of  Hat- 
field, instructor  in  French  and  drawing. 

The  school  was  opened  Dec.  4,  1872,  with  an  attendance  of 
32  boys  and  2-5  girls.  In  July,  1878,  Mrs.  Harding  resigned 
her  position,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Houghton,  of  Putney,  Vt., 
a  graduatCof  the  normal  school,  in  "Westfield,  was  chosen 
her  successor. 

The  classical  and  English  courses  are  wholly  separate,  and 
each  is  four  years  in  length.  In  their  scope,  and  the  culture 
imparted,  they  resemble  closely  like  departments  in  the  best 
schools  of  Xew  England.  Boys  and  girls  are  thoroughly 
fitted  for  college,  business,  or  teaching.  Culture  in  orthoepy, 
elocution,  reading,  and  in  the  various  rhetorical  exercises  is 
made  an  object  of  special  attention.  The  sentiment  of  the 
trustees,  its  teachers,  and  its  friends  has  ever  been  that  the 
forces  of  the  school  should  be  devoted  to  solid  attainments, 
rather  than  mere  efl'ect. 

The  institution  graduated  its  first  class  of  five  members  in 
June,  1876, — Carrie  E.  Graves,  Charles  A.  Wight,  M.  An- 
toinette Morton.  Emma  E.  Porter,  all  of  Hatfield,  and  Fannie 
E.  Woodard,  of  Halifax,  Yt. 

The  library,  cabinets,  and  laboratory  are  not  yet  extensive, 
but  they  are  suflBciently  full,  and  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
present  wants  of  the  school.  The  town  library,  numbering 
upward  of  2-500  volumes,  is  accessible  to  the  students. 

Upon  the  basis  indicated  by  its  founders,  the  academy  will 
develop  its  strength  and  influence.  In  a  sense,  its  coming 
history  is  not  problematical.  Both  sexes  will  always  assemble 
beneath  its  roof,  and  its  course  will  always  flow  hard  by  the 
time-honored  landmarks  of  learning.  Possessed  of  a  solid 
financial  basLs,  and  situated  in  the  garden  of  the  Connecticut 
Piiver  Yalley,  amidst  a  population  enterprising  and  refined, 
Smith  Academy  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
among  the  foremost  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

To  this  notice  of  the  schools  of  Hatfield  we  add  the  follow- 
ing list  of  graduates,  natives  of  Hatfield,  prepared  for  this 
work  by  Samuel  D.  Partridge,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey  : 

Eev.  .Samuel  Alli^,  Hanard  College,  1724;  Edward  Billings,  Harvard  College, 
17.31 :  .Joseph  BilllngB,  Tale  College,  1797  ;  Edward  C.  Billing.s,  Yale  College, 
1«.>3;  Charles  3L  Billinge,  Amherst  CVjUege,  186-3 ;  Arthur  W  Billings,  Scientific 
OrarBc,  Yale  Ojllege ;  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Yale  College,  1702  (the  first  graduate 
of  Yale  OAlege) :  .Jonathan  Dickiason,  Yale  College,  1700  (the  first  president  of 
Sew  Jcrwij  College) ;  3Ifj»es  Dickinson,  Yale  College,  1717 ;  Benjamin  Dickin- 
son, Harvard  College,  172:J:  Azariah  Dickin-son,  Yale  College,  17aO;  Josiah 
Dwight,Yale  OAiege,  171-5;  .Juaciih  Dwight,  Harvard  College,  1722;  William 
Graves,  Tale  C-jUege,  178-5 ;  TharJdeus  Graves,  Amherst  CfjUege,  18-56 ;  Jonathan 
HnWjard,  Yale  OJlege,  1724 ;  John  Huhhard,  Yale  College,  1747 ;  John  Hast- 
ings, Yale  O^Uege,  181.5;  Jonatlian  H.  Lyman,  Yale  College,  1802;  Joseph  L. 
HorVm,  Yale  College,  18.57;  John  Partridge,  Han  ard  Cfjllege,  1705  ;  Oliver  Par- 
tridge, Yale  Ojllege,  17%;  Samuel  Partridge,  Yale  College,  1767;  Samuel  D. 
Partridge,  Amhenrt  f>dlege,  1827  :  Joseph  L.  Partridge,  Williams  C<pl!ege,  1828; 
George  C.  Partridge,  AmherBt  OjUege,  l83:i ;  Charles  Smith,  Amherst  College, 


1841 :  William  Williams,  Harvard  College,  1705 ;  Elisha  Williams,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1711  (the  third  president  of  Yale  College);  Solomon  Williams,  Harvard 
College,  1719 ;  John  Williams,  Harvard  College,  1751 ;  Israel  Williams,  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1762  ;  George  W.  Waite,  Amhei'st  College,  1861. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

January,  1837. — Si.K  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  196;  average,  171; 
winter,  303;  average,  282;  in  town,  hetween  4  and  16,  300;  summer  schools,  22 
months;  winter,  18  months;  summer  teachers,  7  females;  winter,  3  males,  0 
females  ;  average  wages  of  male  teadiers  per  montli,  $26 ;  female,  111.71. 

January,  1847. — Eight  schools ;  attending  in  summer,  131 ;  average,  118 ;  win- 
ter, 197 ;  average,  160 ;  in  town,  between  4  and  16,  241 ;  attending  under  4,  6  ; 
over  16,  29 ;  summer  schools,  27  months;  winter,  29 ;  total,  56 ;  summer  teachers, 
7  females  ;  winter,  4  males,  4  females ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  $22.75  ;  female,  fl3. 

January,  1857. — Seven  schools;  attending  in  summer,  175;  average,  133;  win- 
ter, 221 ;  average,  181 ;  attending  under  5, 17 ;  over  15,  26 ;  in  town,  between  5 
and  15, 191 ;  summer  teachei-s,  6  females ;  winter  teachers,  1  male,  0  females ; 
summer  schools,  27  months,  11  days;  winter,  26  months;  total,  53  months,  11 
days  ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  3|vi7.50  ;  female,  $19.90. 

January,  1867. — Eight  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  243 ;  average,  188  ; 
winter,  298  ;  average,  251;  attending  under  5,  6;  over  15,  26  ;  in  town,  between 
5  and  15,  289  ;  summer  teachers,  8  females ;  winter,  9  females  ;  summer  schools, 
23  months,  15  days ;  winter  schools,  25  months,  5  days ;  average  wages  of  female 
tcachei'S  per  montli,  $27. 

January,  1878. — Seven  schools ;  repairs,  $10 ;  attending,  314  ;  average,  205  ; 
under  5,  5;  over  15,  14;  in  town,  between  5  and  15,313;  teachers,  12  females; 
scliool,  61  mouths,  5  days ;  average  wages  of  teacliers  per  month,  $30.50  ;  taxa- 
tion, $2000 ;  expense  of  superintendence,  $30 ;  printing,  $15 ;  vested  funds, 
$:i6,000,  j'iekling  an  income  of  $3500 ;  income  of  local  funds  and  dog  tax,  $86.70 ; 
1  iucorpor.ited  academy;  60  scholars;  tuition,  $460.44;  town  share  of  State 
fund,  $216.50. 

OIIUIICHES. 

In  the  movements  for  a  separate  town,  convenience  of  divine 
worship  and  attendance  on  ordinances  were  made  the  princi- 
pal reasons.  The  crossing  of  the  river  and  its  dangers  are 
graphically  depicted  in  the  petition  to  the  General  Court.* 

Without  waiting  for  the  formal  action  of  the  General  Court, 
the  people  determined  to  provide  themselves  with  preaching. 
In  a  west-side  meeting,  held  Nov.  6,  1668,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  provide  a  boarding-place  for  a  minister  during  tlie 
winter,  and  to  arrange  for  his  comfortable  maintenance.  On 
the  same  day  a  committee  was  named  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all 
the  timber  suitable  for  building  a  meeting-house  30  feet  square, 
to  proportion  out  the  work  to  each  man,  and  to  call  on  men  to 
fell  timber  or  do  other  work  in  connection  with  the  project. 

On  the  21st  of  November  they  chose  Thomas  Meekins,  Sr., 
William  Allis,  and  Isaac  Graves  a  committee  to  procure  a 
minister.  A  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Hope  Atherton,  May 
17,  1669,  at  a  salary  of  £-50. 

The  next  year  separate  action  by  the  "  west-side"  people  as 
a  part  of  Hadley  came  to  an  end,  and  the  "iown  of  Hatjicld," 
Nov.  25,  1670,  voted  to  Mr.  Atherton  the  ministerial  allot- 
ment in  the  meadows  and  a  home-lot  of  8  acres,  and  voted  to 
build  for  him  a  sufficient  dwelling-house  and  to  allow  him 
£60  a  year  salary,  two-thirds  to  be  paid  in  good  merchantable 
wheat  and  one-third  in  pork.  This  additional  provision  was 
mentioned :  "  If  our  crops  fall  so  short  that  we  cannot  pay  in 
kind,  then  we  are  to  pay  him  in  the  next  best  way  we  have." 

The  date  of  the  formation  of  the  church  is  not  known.  It 
has  been  stated  at  1670.  Records  show  that  a  fast  was  held  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1671,  in  view  of  the  great  work  of  "set- 
ting up  the  ordinances;"  also,  that  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  the  town  voted  that  all  the  members  of  other  churches 
in  the  town  should  be  those  "  to  begin  in  gathering  the 
church,"  and  that  they  should  have  power  to  choose  three  j)er- 
sons  to  make  up  nine  to  join  in  the  work.  All  this  shows  that 
the  organization  of  the  church  followed  the  fast  rather  than 
preceded  it,  making  the  organization  to  date  somewhere  near 
the  1st  of  February,  1671.  The  historian  of  Whately  states 
the  organization  as  about  April  1,  1671. 

Mr.  Atherton  died  comparatively  young.  He  never  recov- 
ered from  the  hardships  sufl'ered  in  the  Turner's  Falls  fight 
and  the  retreat,  May  17,  1676.    He  died  in  June,  1679. 

The  first  meeting-house,  mentioned  above  as  having  been 

*  See  page  333  of  this  work. 
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commoiK'od  N()V(!iiil)i'r,  Ul(i8,  was  soon  aftor  completed, — at 
Ii'Msl,  suHlcicril  I'lir  \vi)i-slii|).    II,  was  iiii|)roved  about 

twi'iity  yiiiirs  luldr.  'I'Ik^  curly  imjcopcIs  iiH;lud(3  ii  great  vari<!ty 
of  town  votes  with  roference  to  the  ineoting-houso,  j)rovi.sions 
for  sw(^oi)iiig,  bills  for  shiiigliin>;,  and  all  the  details  of  work. 
Very  little  discn^tion  was  left  in  those  early  times  to  a  building 
coinmiltce.  TIk^v  w(!re  instructed  very  prec^isoly  when,  v)herc, 
and  //()»'.  y\t  the  tinu^  of  the  Te])airs,  in  1G88,  the  vote  of 
(his  town  was  not  so  iiiinnic  as  on  sonn',  ollici'  occasions: 
"  Voted,  as  to  repairs  upon  the  niceting-house,  that  Deacon 
Church  and  Goodman  Belden,  Sr.,  hire  worknicn  and  get  it 
forthwith  done  on  the  town's  charge."  The  location  of  this 
first  house  was  probably  not  fur  from  the  site  afterward  occu- 
jiicd  by  the  second. 

BUILDlISra   OF  THE  SECOND  MEETING-HOUSE. 

Miircli  fi,  1748. — Voted  to  linild  ii  new  meeting-liouse,  58  feet  in  lengtli  and  45 
in  width,  the  height  to  be  h^t't  to  the  advice  ot"  tlie  carpenters  employed  to 
builih 

Building  committee,  Col.  Williams,  Oliver  Partridge,  Capt.  Coleman,  Capt. 
Dwiglit,  Capt.  White,  Ens.  Dickinson,  and  Deacon  Hubbard. 

Dec.  4,  1749. — Voted  an  appropriation  of  4000  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  tlie  new 
bouse. 

March  5, 1749. — Voted  by  the  town  that  the  sum  granted  in  December  last  to 
be  employed  for  building  a.  new  meeting-house  shall,  by  the  assessoi-s,  be  reduced 
to  lawful  money,  and  the  rates  be  made  by  them  accordingly  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  several  persons  that  shall  be  contained  in  said  bills  of  assessment  shall 
have  liberty  to  discharge  tlie  respective  sums  assessed,  in  bills  of  credit  of  this 
province,  at  the  rate  set  or  fixed  by  law. 

June  8, 1750. — Voted,  that  tliey  will  speedily  pull  down  the  meeting-house  now 
standing  in  the  town,  in  order  to  employ  such  of  the  timbers  as  are  suitable  in 
building  the  new^  house. 

Dec.  3, 1750. — One  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  more  were  voted  to  finish  the 
house. 

The  house  was  probably  finished  during  the  next  year, 
but  the  whole  business  was  not  adjusted  until  1755,  when  the 
committee  to  settle  with  the  building  committee  reported  that 
there  was  left  of  the  sum  granted  by  the  town  "  £45  13s.  bd. 
and  1/.,"  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  committee  were  "  right 
cast  and  well  vouched." 

At  the  same  meeting,  voted  that  suitable  ornamental  step- 
stones  be  provided  for  the  meeting-house,  and  that  the  casings 
of  the  timber  in  the  meeting-house  "  be  decently  colored." 

The  building  of  this  house  was  followed  by  numerous 
records  about  the  "seating."  To  the  people  of  the  present 
time  many  of  these  seem  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Human 
nature  then  was  no  doubt  very  similar  to  that  same  trouble- 
some article  of  the  present  time,  and  great  dissatisfaction 
often  occurred.  Votes  were  reconsidered  ;  parties  once  seated 
were  permitted  to  exchange  with  each  other ;  new  committees 
upon  seating  were  appointed  ;  and  the  struggle  recorded  upon 
the  books  only  faintly  pictures  the  talk,  the  murmurs,  the 
gossip,  that  must  have  existed  among  the  congregation.  It 
required  strong  faith,  patience,  and  piety  to  surmount  all 
this,  preserve  the  worship  of  God  nobly  and  steadily,  and 
hand  down  to  modern  times  inviolate  the  traditions  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel. 

The  third  and  present  meeting-house  is  comparatively  mod- 
ern, the  corner-stone  having  been  laid  May  23,  1749.  It  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  standing  upon  the  west  side  of  the  street. 

The  second  house,  removed  at  the  erection  of  the  third, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  street,  a  little  south  of  the 
present  location.  It  was  sold  and  remodeled  into  a  barn  upon 
the  Bardwell  place,  where  it  still  stands,  showing  even  yet,  in 
its  steep  roof,  its  outer  finish,  and  its  clapboarding,  something 
of  its  antique  and  venerable  character.  The  beams  were 
largely  what  builders  know  as  heart-timber. 

Record  of  the  Pastors. — 1st.  Rev.  Hope  Atherton,  supposed 
to  have  begun  preaching  for  the  west  side  1668  or  1669 ;  died 
June  8,  1677.  2d.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  installed  in  1683. 
He  died  while  in  the  pastorate,  Nov.  4,  1685.  3d.  Rev.  Wm. 
Williams  was  ordained  in  1686  ;  he  preached  for  fifty-five 
years,  and  died  in  the  pastorate  Aug.  31,  1741.    4th.  Rev. 


Timothy  Woodbridge  was  ordained  Nov.  14,  1739,  as  col- 
league of  Mr.  Williams,  and  was  his  successor.  He  too  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  pastoral  work,  June  8,  1770,  aged  fifty- 
eight.  5th.  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  ordained  March  4,  1772. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  his  name  is  very  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  liovolution,  then  commencing.  His  pastor- 
ate extended  over  a  long  jieriod  of  years,  down  to  1828,  his 
death  occurring  March  27th  of  that  year.  6th.  Rev.  Jared 
15.  Waterbury,  installed  as  colleague  of  Mr.  Lyman,  Jan.  10, 
1827;  dismissed  Feb.  24,  1829.  7th.  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  or- 
dained June  23, 1830;  dismissed  May  9, 1835.  8th.  Rev.  Henry 
Neill,  ordained  April  16,  1840;  dismissed  April  15,  1846;  he 
was  the  father  of  Prof.  Neill,  now  of  Amherst  College.  9th. 
Rev.  Jared  O.  Knapp,  installed  Dec.  11,  1850;  dismissed  April 
10,  1855.  10th.  Rev.  John  M.  Greene,  ordained  Oct.  20,  1857; 
dismissed  Feb.  17,  1868.  11th.  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bray,  installed 
Jan.  12,  1869;  dismissed  Nov.  22,  1869.  12th.  Rev.  John  P. 
Skeele,  installed  May  4,  1870;  dismissed  April  29,  1873.  13th. 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Woods,  ordained  Nov.  21,  1877.  Rev.  Wm. 
Greenwood,  as  stated  suppjy,  preached  for  nearly  two  years 
previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Woods. 

Record  of  Deacons. — The  church  has  no  separate  record  of 
its  existence  prior  to  1772,  and  the  names  of  those  who  filled 
the  office  of  deacon  before  that  time  are  gathered  from  the 
town  records  where  they  incidentally  occur:  Edward  Church, 
supposed  to  have  been  elected  in  1670.  John  Coleman,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  elected  1670;  died  Jan.  22,  1712.  Samuel 
Marsh,  probably  chosen  1706 ;  died  Sept.  7,  1728.  John 
White,  probably  chosen  1712.  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  prob- 
ably chosen  1726.  Nathaniel  White,  probably  chosen  1735. 
Samuel  Bodman,  probably  chosen  1735.  John  Hubbard, 
probably  chosen  1746  ;  died  Sept.  14,  1778,  aged  eighty-six. 
John  Belding,  probably  chosen  1746.  John  Smith,  prob- 
bly  chosen  1750.  Simeon  Wait,  probably  chosen  1764. 
Elijah  Morton,  elected  Nov.  25,  1772;  died  Oct.  5,  1798,  aged 
eighty.  William  Williams,  elected  Nov.  25,  1772.  Obadiah 
Dickinson,  elected  April  8,  1773  ;  died  June  24,  1788,  aged 
eighty-four.  Jonathan  Porter,  elected  May  23,  1785;  died 
April  25,  1833,  aged  eighty-one.  Lemuel  Dickinson,  elected 
May  23,  1785.  Cotton  Partridge,  elected  Feb.  28,  1799;  died 
Nov.  13,  1846,  aged  eighty-one.  Benjamin  Morton,  elected 
Jan.  7,  1807 ;  died  Feb.  4,  1810,  aged  fifty.  Moses  Warner, 
elected  March  1,  1810;  died  Aug.  1,  1828,  aged  seventy-four. 
Joseph  Billings,  elected  Oct.  30,  1817  ;  died  May  23,  1850,  aged 
seventy-four.  Rufus  Cowles,  elected  Aug.  31,  1827;  died  Feb. 
6,  1840,  aged  fifty-seven.  George  W.  Hubbard,  elected  July 
10,  1849  ;  resigned  Aug.  30,  1870,  removed  to  Northampton. 
Erastus  Cowles,  elected  Aug.  28,  1850;  resigned  Sept.  11,  1861. 
James  Porter,  chosen  Sept.  11,  1861.  Alpheus  Cowles,  chosen 
Oct.  21, 1869.  Caleb  Dickinson,  chosen  Oct.  21,  1869  ;  resigned 
April  8,  1875.  Jonathan  S.  Graves,  chosen  April  1,  1875. 
Daniel  W.  Wells,  chosen  April  8,  1875. 

April  8,  1875,  the  system  of  choosing  for  a  term  of  four 
years  was  adopted,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

Additional  Items. — The  meeting-house  of  1668  had  galleries, 
a  turret,  and  a  bell.  The  bell  was  to  be  rung  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  building  stood  with  the  ends  east  and  west,  the  pulpit  at 
the  west  end,  a  door  at  the  east,  with  a  broad  centre-aisle  lead- 
ing up  to  the  pulpit.  It  was  voted  in  1699  to  build  a  new 
house,  but  the  old  edifice  survived  that  vote  nearly  or  quite 
fifty  years.  The  town  built  a  house  for  Mr.  Atherton,  40 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  double  story. 

As  in  other  towns,  there  arc  numerous  traditions  of  the 
convivial  habits  of  the  early  ministers,  so  different  from  the 
present  time.  In  their  associations  and  councils  they  usually 
remained  over-night,  and  had  their  flip  regularly  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  custom  to  drink  it  before  washing  for  break- 
fast. If  a  man  overslept,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  flip 
unless  he  made  up  on  the  spot  a  verse  of  original  poetry.  On 
one  occasion  a  victim  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  the  following  : 
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"  They  say  our  forefatliers,  like  goats. 
First  waslied  their  eyes,  and  then  tlieir  throats ; 
B\it  we,  their  sous,  grown  more  wise, 
First  wash  our  throats,  tlien  our  eyes." 

He  probably  received  his  flip. 

Present  Orpniiizatioii  (March,  1879). — Pastor,  Rev.  Eobert 
M.  Woods ;  James  Porter,  Alpheus  Covrles,  Jonathan  S. 
Graves,  Daniel  W.  Wells,  Deacons  ;  the  deacons  and  two 
others.  Henrv  S.  Hubbard,  Oscar  Belden,  Church  Committee ; 
James  Porter,  Clerk  of  Church  :  George  A.  Billings,  Clerk  of 
Parish :  Joseph  S.  "Wells,  Superintendent  of  Sunday-school ; 
communicants,  262 ;  congregation,  not  far  from  the  same  ;  at- 
tendance at  Sunday-school,  175  to  200.  A  branch  school  is 
maintained  at  Xorth  Hatfield  in  the  school-house,  occasion- 
ally at  West  Hatfield  also. 

This  is  the  only  church  in  town.  Methodist  meetings  were 
held  for  a  time,  1844  to  1846,  in  the  town-hall,  but  no  society 
was  formed. 

BURIAL-GROUXDS. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  early  times,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Bardwell,  that  a  few  early  burials  took  place  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  in  nearly  an  east  direction  from  the 
meeting-house.  This  theory  has  some  force  from  certain  items 
in  the  records  ;  these  imply  the  opening  of  the  cemetery  upon 
the  hill  as  being  some  twenty  years  after  the  settlement.  If 
there  were  burials  at  the  point  mentioned,  all  trace  of  them 
was  long  ago  lost,  the  field  being  entirely  a  cultivated  one, 
with  neither  stone  nor  memorial. 

The  "old  cemetery,'"  so  called,  upon  the  hill  was  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  burial  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  There 
the  generations  one  after  another  have  been  gathered  to  their 
long  sleep.  The  ground  is  in  very  fair-preservation  consider- 
ing its  age.  It  is  properly  fenced,  and  small  appropriations 
are  usually  voted  by  the  town  for  its  care  each  j'ear.  Some 
years  ago  the  graves  were  leveled  and  the  ground  put  in  con- 
dition to  be  neatly  mowed.  There  are  many  dates  upon  these 
old  stones  that  form  a  valuable  key  to  unlock  much  of  the 
family  history  of  the  olden  time.  Genealogical  students  of 
the  early  names  will  find  here  ample  materials.  These  in- 
scriptions, together  with  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriage 
records  of  the  town  clerk's  office,  are  ample  to  enable  many 
families  to  write  their  own  domestic  history  with  great  fullness 
and  accuracy. 

There  are  thought  to  be  few  or  no*places  of  private  burial 
upon  the  farms  and  homesteads  of  Hatfield.  In  1849  three 
new  burial-plac&s  were  established  by  vote  of  the  town.  The 
central  one  is  west  from  the  public  buildings,  and  has  a  hand- 
some location.  Thirty  years  has  sufficed  to  bring  to  its  sacred 
inclosure  a  large  number  of  the  dead.  Mrs.  Remembrance 
Bardwell  was  the  first  person  buried  there.  The  ground  has 
been  appropriately  laid  out,  considerable  done  in  the  way  of 
ornament,  and  many  fine  monuments  erected.  There  is 
another  cemetery  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
re.sidence  of  Mr.  Amariah  Strong,  another  east  of  North  Hat- 
field, near  the  residence  of  Oscar  Belden,  and  still  another  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  town  records  : 

Oct.  17, 1783. — "Voted  tliat  the  town  will  cause  the  burjing-ground  in  said 
t/jwn  to  tx;  decfntly  fenced;  that  Capt.  Graves,  Samuel  Church,  and  Deacon 
Morton  be  ajjpointeij  a  oiumittee  for  that  purfxjse ;  t)iat  the  committee  endeavor 
to  lea«e  the  fee<ling  of  the  burj  ing-ground  for  sheep,  horses,  or  calves  to  any  one 
who  will  fence  the  same:  if  no  one  accejjts,  then  the  town  will  pay  for  the 
fencing.''' 

TOWN   SOCIETIK.S,   LIBRARIES,  ETC. 

The  Hatfield  Social  Library  was  an  old  organization  with 
quite  a  valuable  collection  of  books.  Supplemented  by  the 
liWality  of  Miss  Smith,  the  founder  of  Smith  Female  College, 
it  ha.=  become  a  valuable  town  library,  and  is  kept  at  the 
aftaderny. 

There  i.s  a  grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  located  in 
Hatfield,  having  an  active  existence.     Various  temperance 


associations  and  societies  for  benevolent  and  religious  work 
have  existed  from  time  to  time,  and  several  such  are  in  exist- 
ence now. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. 

1st.  Just  south  of  the  intersection  of  the  Northampton  road 
with  Hatfield  Street  is  the  point  of  first  settlement,  according  to 
tradition, — the  Fellows  homestead,  the  present  place  of  Saml. 
F.  Billings.  All  that  is  known  seems  to  be  that  he  was  that 
one  of  the  six  who  built  the  first  house  and  began  to  live  here 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  possibly  only  a  few  days,  or 
at  most  a  few  weeks. 

2d.  The  battle-ground  of  Oct.  19,  1677,  is  not  closely  de- 
scribed by  any  of  the  historians.  "  The  town"  of  that  period 
was  the  present  village,  or  rather  the  one  main  street.  Meek- 
ins'  grist-mill  probably  being  the  only  building  west.  If  the 
place  was  protected  then  bj'  a  line  of  palisades  nearly  parallel 
with  Main  Street  and  thirty  or  forty  rods  west  of  it,  and  per- 
haps with  flanking-lines  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  the  line 
of  battle  formed  by  the  whites  can  hardly  be  understood  and 
have  it  correspond  with  the  earlier  descriptions  of  the  fight. 

Supposing  the  fortifications  were  not  then  erected,  or  that 
they  were  so  incomplete  or  weak  that  the  Indians  easily  pene- 
trated them,  then  the  attack  of  the  Indians  would  naturally 
be  from  the  north  and  west ;  the  attack  would  be  repelled  from 
the  east ;  Capt.  Appleton  would  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  Capt.  Mosely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  church  ;  and 
Capt.  Poole  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bliss  Hotel.  The  fight 
would  be  mostly  along  the  line  of  the  present  street,  or  rather 
west  of  it,  as  the  Indians  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
burning  any  buildings  in  the  village,  unless  at  the  north  end. 
The  retreat  of  the  Indians  would  naturally  be,  as  the  writers 
have  described,  over  Mill  River,  to  the  west.  Precise  location 
is  undoubtedly  difficult.  The  "  engineers"  of  the  whites,  if 
they  had  any,  have  left  no  maps  for  our  study.  Antiquarians 
can  safely  locate  the  fighting  and  the  "  lines"  almost  any- 
where in  or  on  either  side  of  the  main  street: 

3d.  The  "  Indian  Bottom,"  the  reserved  planting-ground  of 
Umpanchaln,  is  rich  in  the  eloquent  associations  of  antiquity, 
but  it  loses  something  of  its  romance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  manly  Indians  left  their  squaws  to  do  the  digging 
and  raise  the  corn,  while  they  "loafed"  at  UmpancJialn's  fort 
and  planned  blood-and-thunder  campaigns  against  each  other, 
or  against  the  whites. 

4th.  The  Indian  fort  itself,  near  Halfway  Brook  (perhaps 
within  the  town  of  Northampton),  is  a  place  worthy  of  study, 
as  that  was  the  last  fortified  point  held  by  the  Indians  in  the 
fair  Nonotuck  valley.  From  here  they  moved  northward,  re- 
turning in  after-years  only  for  pillage  and  slaughter,  as  they 
were  incited  by  the  French  leaders  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
The  spring  of  water  from  which  the  Indians  drank  still  bubbles 
from  the  ground,  but  the  war-whoop  has  died  away,  its  near- 
est representative  being  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  as  it 
nears  the  Hatfield  Station, — a  place  that  ought  to  be  called 
Um.panchala,  in  memory  of  that  proud  chieftain  of  the  ft)rest. 

5th.  There  is  a  curious  hill  or  mound  not  far  distant  from 
the  mouth  of  Halfway  Brook.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Henry  S. 
Hubbard.  A  heavy  growth  of  pine-trees  has  recently  been 
cut  off.  It  is  nearly  circular,  witli  an  area  of  perhaps  half  an 
acre,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  swamp.  The  location  is  such  as 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  choose  for  a  strong  fortified  post. 
Its  more  precise  situation  may  be  stated  as  being  in  the  east- 
ern angle  between  the  Northampton  road  and  the  one  run- 
ning southeast  from  the  railroad  station,  and  not  far  from 
the  intersection  of  the  roads.  Mr.  S.  G.  Hubbard  states  that 
this  has  been  overlooked  by  antiquarians.  Umpanehala' s  fort 
may  have  been  on  this  hill ;  or,  if  the  fort  was  at  the  mouth 
of  Halfway  Brook,  then  this  may  have  been  a  fortified  out- 
post. 

6th.  Among  the  places  of  historic  note  there  must  also  be 
mentioned  the  Hubbard  mansion,  on  Hill  Street,  and  next  to 
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tbo  old  cemntnry.  Tliis  whs  tlio  famous  liivi^rii  of  the  Revolu- 
lioiuu  v  iTii.  1 1  wii.s  opdiicd  by  Elislin  JIiiljl)iird  about  17(!0. 
He  (lied  in  M  I'cw  y<'!irs,  and  licl'oi'd  lb(i  wai' cDiiinK^iiccd.  Jlub- 
b:ii-d  h:id  also  l^(■|lt,  m  sli.rc.  A  I'l  cr  b  is  den  I  h  bi^  widow  ron- 
liiiiicd  Ibr  |]idilic-li(iusc.  'I'brri!  wuri;  cinlil,  cln  Id  icii ,  si  x  iil' 
Ibciii  (biilL^bli'l's.  One  of  Ibc  sous  was  l.bc  L;-f,'Uidr:il  licr  <d' 
II.  S.  .'iiid  S.  ().  Uubbai'd.  At  tins  taveru  K})a]ibi'()ditus 
( 'bahi]iiiin,  (|uurt(!i'rnast(;i'  upon  (Jen.  Wasbinn'ton's  sl-aif',  made 
bis  lu^adcjuai'tcrs  I'or  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  Seven  Yeai's' 
War.  The  beef  ])urcliascd  for  the  supply  of  the  Continental 
ai-niy  was  largely  obtained  in  the  Coiiueeticut  Valley  ;  and 
even  in  tbose  days  Hatfield  was  a  noted  point  for  fat  cattle. 
Here,  too,  were  (piarlcrcd  durini;'  one  winirr  liie  staflT-oificers 
of  a  French  regiment,  jiart  of  Count  llocbambeaii's  army. 
They  amused  themselves  during  these  months  betMreen  the 
summer  campaigns  in  various  ways.  The  old  windows  in  the 
house,  before  it  was  repaired  some  years  ago,  were  marked  with 
various  mottoes  and  epigrammatic  sentences,  written  with  a 
diamond  by  these  learned  Frenchmen.  It  is  characteristic  of 
that  era  of  French  belief  that  there  was  not  found  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Bible  among  them,  but  they  were  drawn  from  a 
wide  variety  of  classical  authors.  In  this  old  house  there  was 
at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  books  in  the  low  rooms  of  the 
rear  chambers  ;  these  were  mostly  destroyed  in  various  ways. 
In  the  front  attic  there  were  others,  still  preserved,  heavy  old 
Latin  folios.  Miss  Louisa  Hubbard,  who  is  excellent  authority 
upon  family  traditions  and  early  town  annals,  supposes  these 
to  have  been  left  here  either  by  teachers  or  students  in  Master 
Curson's  old  classical  school  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 
However,  as  there  are  said  to  have  been  many  theological 
works  among  the  lost  portion,  it  is  possible  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  library  of  some  of  the  earlier  ministers.  It 
should  be  added  that  Gen.  Champion's  stay  may  have  been 
prolonged  at  Hatfield  by  the  charming  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed,  as  well  as  by  his  patriotic  desire  to 
secure  good  beef  for  the  army.  If  here  was  the  romance  of 
war  and  love,  the  course  of  the  latter  evidently  ran  smoothlj', 
for  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Hubbard,  proving 
himself  no  doubt  a  gallant  champion  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

The  tavern  was  closed  perhaps  about  1800,  but  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard lived  until  the  year  1810.  Miss  Louisa  Hubbard,  spoken 
of  above,  had  the  particular  care  of  her  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  lier  life,  and  the  former  is,  therefore,  an  important 
link  between  the  Revolutionary  age  and  the  present:  Mr. 
S.  G.  Hubbard  remembers  to  have  seen  in  his  boyhood  the 
quartermaster.  Gen.  Champion,  and  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  splendid  personal  appearance,  "six  feet  six"  in  height,  and 
well  proportioned. 

INDU.STRIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  soil  of  Hatfield  is  fertile,  affording  productive  and  re- 
munerative results  in  return  for  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist. 
The  rich  alluvial  fields  have  advantages  unsurpassed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Large  crops  of  rye,  Indian  corn, 
broom  corn,  and  tobacco  are  produced.  The  three  great  lead- 
ing staples  have  been  in  succession,  and  to  some  extent  at  the 
same  time,  fat  cattle,  broom  corn,  and  tobacco. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  fatting  of  beef  was 
a  business  in  which  the  farmers  took  a  laudable  pride,  and  for 
which  this  town  became  famous.  In  the  earlier  times,  and 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  it  was  a  great  financial 
success.  Fortunes  were  made  by  means  of  it.  The  sharp 
competition  from  the  Western  States  has  largely  diminished 
this  business  in  the  last  few  years. 

Very  early  the  broom  corn  business  was  undertaken.  The 
acreage  planted,  the  amount  raised,  and  the  brooms  made  were 
all  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude. 

At  the  decline  of  this,  the  tobacco  business  followed,  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  very  successful.    In  the  years  of  expansion,  18G3  to  1874, 


the  i)iM(  (!  was  high,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  develop  large 
ci'ops  and  to  raise  the  most  valuable  kinds.  Kverywhere  the 
lai'g(i  tobacco  barns  form  a  distingiiishing  fc^aturo  among  the 
buildings  of  IIk^  town.  Some  (jf  tbcm  are  of  handsome  con- 
stiaiction,  with  ventilating-doors  and  the  best  conveniences 
for  liaiigiiig,  drying,  stripping,  packing,  etc. 

In  tb(!  r(!cent  reduction  of  prices  the  business  has  of  course 
di'(dined,  and,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  industry,  embar- 
rassment has  followed,  and  considerable  financial  disaster. 
Still,  the  town  is  so  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco it  will  not  be  easily  relinquished.  A  handsome  brick 
building  was  erected  as  a  tobacco  warehouse  a  few  years  since, 
wliirli  an  innocent  stranger  might  easily  mistake  for  a  public- 
scliool  building  or  the  rooms  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

Broom  corn  has  been  reintroduced  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  there  is  again  quite  a  quantity  raised  in  town. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  brooms  during  the  palmy  days  of 
the  business,  it  was  carried  on  mostly  by  individuals,  a  large 
nunlber  of  the  farmers  making  up  their  own  brush. 

il/i7/.s,  Manufactures,  etc. — The  water-privilege  at  the  pres- 
ent pistol-factory  was  improved  in  1661,  one  of  the  earliest 
grist-mills  in  Western  Massachusetts  having  been  erected 
there  by  Thomas  Meekins.  The  town  of  Hadley  granted  him 
the  site,  and  officially  promised  him  all  their  grinding,  pro- 
vided he  lived  up  to  the  contract  and  "made  good  meale." 
The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  from  Hadley  was  so  great 
that  the  town  employed  two  grist-carriers,  who  called  upon 
the  people  regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  took  their 
grists  over  to  Meekins'  mill,  and  returned  them  when  ground. 
They  were  paid  id.  per  bushel  for  carrying.  Mr.  Meekins 
did  not,  however,  hold  this  east-side  business  for  more  than 
five  or  six  years,  a  mill  being  erected  at  North  Hadley  in 
1667.  It  is  understood  that  this  first  mill  was  a  little  above 
the  pistol-faotory.  Either  there  or  at  the  present  site  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  there  has  thus  been  grinding  done  for 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  years.  At  first  the  mill  was  out 
there  in  the  woods,  with  no  other  buildings.  It  was  liable  to 
constant  danger  from  the  Indians. 

Thomas  Meekins  (either  father  or  son)  was  killed  in  the 
skirmish  in  the  meadows,  mentioned  elsewhere,  and,  at  the 
mill  itself,  one  or  more  persons  were  killed.  But  the  records 
do  not  indicate  that  the  mill  was  ever  burned  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  probably  closely  watched,  and  great  care  taken  to  save 
it.  The  present  proprietor  is  Richard  T.  Smith,  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Thomas  Meekins  in  running  the  "  old  corn-mill" 
of  1661. 

Besides  the  corn-mill,  Thomas  Meekins  and  Robert  Bolt- 
wood  were  authorized,  Jan.  27,  16(52,  to  set  up  a  saw-mill  on 
the  east  side  of  Mill  River ;  and  they  might  fell  oak-  or  pine- 
trees — except  rift  timber — in  the  great  swamp  beyond  Mill 
River,  and  within  eighty  rods  of  the  mill  on  this  side.  The 
mill  seems  to  have  been  built  in  1664  or  1665,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, it  probably  put  an  end  in  this  vicinity  to  the  old, 
slow,  and  laborious  process  of  "pit-sawing."  Thomas  Meek- 
ins is  also  said  to  have  had  a  saw-mill,  on  the  west  side  near 
his  grist-mill,  in  1669. 

A  little  below,  on  Mill  River,  Seth  Kingsley  improves  a 
water-privilege  with  a  low  dam,  securing  power  enough  to 
run  a  cider-mill,  a  circular-saw,  and  wood-turning  works. 

Opposite  the  present  grist-mill  are  the  pistol-works.  They 
were  established  about  1873,  by  Prescott  &  Porter.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Henry  Dickinson,  and  he  by  the  present 
proprietors,  Hyde  &  Shattuck.  They  make  pistols,  revolvers, 
and  breech-loading  shot-guns. 

On  the  Running  Gutter  branch  of  Mill  River  is  the  Fitch 
saw-mill,  rather  a  modern  aftair,  still  in  operation.  No  other 
water-privileges  on  these  streams  are  improved  except  at  North 
Hatfield. 

At  the  pistol-factory  buildings  there  was  for  a  time  an 
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establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  from  vegetable 
ivory,  by  Harvey  Moore. 

The  first  distillery  in  'Western  Massachusetts  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  178-5,  at  the  place  of  the  present  husk-factory, 
Xorth  Hatfield.  Eye  was  then  drawn  very  largely  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  Gen.  Murray,  Gen.  Dickinson,  and 
Seth  Bardwell  formed  the  pMn  of  having  it  distilled  at  home 
instead  of  drawing  away.  They  secured  one  Mr.  Harding  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  distillery.  His  son  became  the  dis- 
tinguished portrait-painter  of  that  name  in  after-years. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman  and 
Samuel  Smith  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  the 
business  being  stimulated  by  the  bounty  oflered  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  saltpetre  was  obtained  largely  from 
the  earth  taken  from  under  the  church  and  other  old  buildings. 

There  have  been  several  tanneries  in  town  at  various  times. 
One  by  Ziba  Allen  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  Alfred 
Graves.  1812  to  1820,  or  about  that  time.  Mr.  Allen  was 
familiarly  known  as  Ziba  the  tanner."  The  Partridges  had 
a  tannery  on  the  present  place  of  John  A.  Billings.  Silas 
Porter  &  Son  opened  a  tannery  and  carried  on  the  business 
for  several  years  at  the  present  place  of  John  H.  Sanderson. 
This  was  abandoned  about  thirty  years  ago.  Another  tannery 
was  run  by  Quartus  Knight,  near  the  present  pistol-factory. 

Quartus  Kingsley,  Samuel  Hastings,  and  Remembrance 
Bardwell  ran  a  distillery  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  for 
some  years. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  produce  for  the  year  ending 
3Iay  1,  187-5,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values; 
Butter,  §29.484;  firewood,  §7446:  tobacco,  $1-55,248;  hay, 
$6-5,189  ;  milk,  -53-3,375  ;  manure,  §35,210  :  corn,  .§18,390  ;  beef, 
§10,266  ;  pork,  §13,473  :  potatoes,  §8488. 

MILITARY. 

Hatfield,  having  been  settled  during  the  last  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  King  Philip  war  of  1675,  shared  in  the  excitement 
of  that  struggle.  Homes  were  guarded  with  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance :  crops  raised  and  harvested  in  peril  of  life  ;  the  fear  of 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  was  felt  in  every  dwelling. 
Troops  were  stationed  at  Xorthampton,  at  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
and  other  places,  but  no  amount  of  preparation  was  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  stealthy  attack  of  the  cunning  foe.  The 
fearful  tragedj-  at  Bloody  Brook  occurred  Sept.  18,  1675, 
barely  fifteen  miles  from  Hatfield.  During  the  weeks  that 
followed,  Capt.  Mosely's  command,  which,  marching  out  from 
Deerfield,  had  severely  avenged  the  .slaughter  at  Bloody 
Brook,  was  a  part  of  the  time  stationed  at  Hatfield,  and  also 
Capt.  Poole's  company. 

Oct.  17,  1675,  the  Indians  were  reported  in  force  at  Deer- 
field,  and  in  the  evening  only  a  mile  from  Hatfield.  Troops 
from  Hadley  were  brought  across  the  river,  but  wearied  them- 
selves by  a  night's  march  without  finding  the  enemy.  The 
18th  pa.ssed  in  hasty  preparation  for  the  attack  expected  every 
hour.  Xorthampton  was  asking  for  troops,  but  none  could 
be  spared.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  remaining  to 
defend  Hatfield,  for  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  suddenly 
the  war-whoop  was  heard,  and  a  force  of  700  or  800  Indians 
burst  upon  the  town.  In  spite  of  the  preparations  and  the 
long  watching,  the  attack  was  even  then  something  of  a  sur- 
prise. 

The  engagement  that  followed  was  a  battle  of  some  magni- 
tude, not  a  mere  skirmish.  Capt.  Appleton's  company,  from 
Hadley.  held  the  left,  Capt.  Mosely  the  centre,  and  Capt. 
Poole  the  right.  The  Indian.?  were  repulsed  at  every  point. 
Arm.s  and  discipline  proved  too  much  for  numbers.  The 
Indians,  in  retreating,  burned  a  few  barns,  and  drove  oif  a 
number  of  cattle.  They  were,  however,  encumbered  with 
the  dead  which  they  carried  from  the  field,  and  in  crossing 
Mill  River  lost  many  of  their  guns.  The  whites  killed  were 
Thomas  M(^kin.s,  Nathaniel  Collins,  Richard  Stone,  Samuel 


Clarke,  John  Pocock,  Thomas  'Warner,  Abram  Quiddington, 
'William  Olverton,  and  John  Petts,  mostly  from  Hadley. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Capt.  Mosely  was  again  stationed  at 
Hatfield.  Inmiediately  following  the  attack  of  March  14th, 
upon  Northampton,  the  Indians  approached  Hatfield,  but  the 
troops  there,  with  others  from  Hadley,  presented  too  strong  a 
force,  and  the  Indians  retreated. 

The  great  battle  of  Turner's  Falls,  May  19,  1676,  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Hatfield  men.  In  returning,  the  Indians  ral- 
lied and  harassed  the  wearied  army.  Turner  himself  fell  near 
Green  River,  and  the  army  arrived  at  Hatfield  with  a  loss  of 
38  men,  all  but  one  killed  on  the  return. 

There  is  a  story  of  wonderful  endurance  connected  with 
this  afl'air.  Jonathan  Wells,  of  Hatfield,  was  wounded,  es- 
caped, and  lost  his  way  ;  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  present 
town  of  Greenfield,  and,  after  hair-breadth  escapes  from  In- 
dians, obeyed  a  dream  as  to  his  right  course,  reached  Hatfield, 
recovered,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

William  AUis,  son  of  Sergt.  William  Allis,  was  killed  at 
"the  Falls  fight,"  as  recorded  in  the  town  book.  Samuel 
Gillit  and  John  Church,  Sr.,  are  recorded  as  "lost  in  the  Falls 
fight." 

Rev.  Hope  Atherton,  the  Hatfield  minister,  who  had  been 
with  the  army  in  the  Falls  fight,  also  lost  his  way  ;  actually 
endeavored  to  deliver  himself  up  to  a  company  of  Indians, 
but  they,  afraid  of  his  sacred  character  as  a  minister,  which 
they  in  some  way  understood,  refused  to  touch  him,  and  he 
flnalU'  reached  home  after  many  days'  suftering. 

The  severe  blow  to  the  projects  of  King  Philip  given  at 
Turner's  Falls  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  dangers  of  war.  May 
30,  1676,  only  twelve  days  after  that  battle,  600  to  700  Indians 
again  attacked  Hatfield,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  eflecting 
the  destruction  of  many  buildings.  Their  first  work  was  to 
set  on  fire  twelve  buildings  without  the  fortifications.  Most 
of  the  men  were  at  work  in  the  meadows.  The  palisaded 
houses  were  attacked  at  every  point.  They  were  defended 
bravely  by  the  few  men  that  were  not  in  tlio  meadows,  aided 
by  the  women.  A  part  of  the  savages  were  busy  killing  or 
driving  oft"  cattle,  and  a  company  of  1-50  pushed  out  for  the 
meadows  to  engage  the  planters.  The  flames  of  the  burning 
buildings  were  seen  at  Hadley,  and  twentj'-five  young  men 
crossed  the  river  to  aid  in  defense.  Boldly  rushing  upon  the 
savage  host  just  as  the  planters  were  likely  to  be  overwhelmed, 
they  killed  five  or  six  at  the  first  discharge,  then  drove  them 
back  to  the  town,  inflicting  terrible  slaughter,  and  losing  five 
of  their  own  number.  The  Indians  were  then  driven  out  of 
the  village.  The  records  do  not  show  that  they  had  captured 
any  prisoners,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hatfield  were  killed.  Of  the  five  that  were  killed,  John 
Smith  was  from  Hadley,  two  others  were  from  Connecticut, 
and  two  from  the  garrison  at  Hadley. 

The  close  of  the  King  Philip's  war,  by  the  death  of  the 
great  chief  in  the  fall  of  1676,  put  an  end  to  the  most  serious 
dangers.  Still  the  settlements  were  not  even  then  safe.  French 
policy  was  evidently  at  work  instigating  Indian  attacks.  Sept. 
19,  1677,  a  party  of  about  50  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield,  shot 
three  men  outside  of  the  fortifications,  and,  breaking  through, 
inflicted  terrible  slaughter  upon  men,  women,  and  children, 
captured  and  carried  away  a  large  number.  The  attack  was 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  while  the  principal  part 
of  the  men  were  at  work  in  the  meadows.  The  killed  were 
Isaac  Graves,  Sr.,  and  John  Graves,  Sr.,  John  Atchison,  John 
Cooper,  Elizabeth,  the  wife,  and  Stephen,  son,  of  Philip  Rus- 
sell, Hannah,  the  wife,  and  Bethia,  daughter,  of  John  Cole- 
man, Sarah,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Kellogg,  and  their  son,  Jo- 
seph Kellogg,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Belding,  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  John  Wells,  and  Thomas  Meekins, — 13  in  all. 
The  captives  were  two  children  of  John  Coleman,  Goodwife 
Waite  and  three  children,  Mrs.  Foote  and  two  children,  Mrs. 
I    Jennings  and  two  children,  Obadiah  Dickinson  and  one  child, 
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a  child  iif  SiimiKd  ICcIIdh'i;',  a  rliild  ol'  Win.  ISiii'l lidldiiK^w, 
iiikI  a  <'liil<l  ciC  .Inliii  .VIlis,  17  ill  nil.  Siv  or  sc\'i^ii  oliic^i's  witri' 
\viiuii(lc(l  and  mil  ciu'rird  oil'  Ijv  I  lie  Indians.  One  <A'  Mrs. 
l<\)ol(''s  childrrn  was  killed  liy  llic  hidians  al'lci-wai'd,  and  uilc 
ol'  M  I's.  Jennings'.  A  child  whs  burn  to  M  rs.  Wiiite  in  (!iiiiada. 
'I'lio  prisoners,  with  others  from  Wiichuset,  were  sill  luUon,  ii 
S!id  and  weary  company,  to  Sorel,  Camida.  JOflbrts  to  rescue 
them  wore  inmiediatcdy  made.  Hcnjamin  VVaile  and  Steplien 
Jennings  ohlaining  a  cdniniissidu  from  the  GoNcniin-  ol'  Mas- 
sachus(^tts,  |iroc(!L'ded  by  way  of  Albany,  the  lluds{)n  Rivc^i', 
and  Lake  Chaniplain  to  (Jhamblee,  in  Canada,  arriving  there 
hvto  in  Deci'inher.  Tin;  negotiation  was  long  and  tedious  ;  by 
the  aid  of  llic  Krcncli  authorities  and  tlio  payment  of  £200 
ransom,  the  captives  that  survived  were  finally  gathered.  The 
homeward  route  could  not  be  taken  till  spring  ;  the  captives 
were  at  Albany  May  22d.  The  almost  triumphal  procession 
home,  the  reuniting  of  families,  the  tearful  memories  of  the 
dead  mingling  with  the  joy  of  the  saved, — all  this  must  be  left 
for  the  imagination  to  paint. 

With  reference  to  the  battle  of  Sept.  19,  1677,  and  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  fortifications,  Samuel  D.  Partridge,  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  a  descendant  of  the  early  pioneer,  and  himself  a  careful 
student  of  early  times,  writes  : 

"The  attack  seems  to  liave  been  a  coiinilete  surprise,  and  tlie  fiist  tliuuglit  of 
every  one  was  probably  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort,  and  whatever  figlitiug  was 
done  must  have  taken  jjlace  around  the  pahsades,  and  I  have  good  reiuson  for  be- 
heving  that  those  were  at  the  south  end  of  the  street.  I  learned  from  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  born  in  1732,  that  the  place  on  which  she  and  myself  were  born 
(the  homestead  now  owned  by  John  A.  Billings)  was  within  the  fort.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  year's  ago,  the  late  Sylvester  Judd,  of  Northampton,  and  I,  made 
an  examination,  and  were  able  to  trace  the  line  of  pali.sades  from  the  lot  now  oc- 
cupied by  Erastus  Billings  through  that  of  David  Billings  and  that  of  .Tohn  A. 
Billing's,  and  through  several  lots  above  his.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  point 
at  which  our  examination  ended,  but  an  impression  was  made  on  my  mind  that 
the  palisades  extended  well  up  toward  '  Middle  lane.'  The  line  was  so  well  de- 
iined  that  it  was  then  easy  to  trace  it  through  the  lots  mentioned,  being,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollections,  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  west  of  the  street.  This 
location  of  the  stockade  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  women  and  children 
killed  and  the  houses  burned  were  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village  and  outside 
the  fort. 

"  In  the  attack  of  May  30, 1676,  the  fighting  began  near  the  river,  opposite  the 
north  end  of  Hadley  Street,  and  continued  all  the  way  up  to  the  town." 

The  peace  that  followed  was  interrupted  at  last  by  the 
"  Queen  Anne's  war"  of  1702,  which  once  more  involved  the 
colonies. 

In  this  Hattield  seems  to  have  escaped  attack.  The  fury  of 
the  Indians  and  their  savage  leaders,  the  French,  was  poured 
upon  the  doomed  town  of  Deerfield,  Feb.  29,  1704.  Before 
that  fearful  slaughter  was  fairly  over  with,  men  from  Hatfield 
were  rushing  to  the  rescue,  aroused  by  two  fugitives  fleeing 
breathless  and  exhausted  to  that  town, — Capt.  Stoddard  and 
a  son  of  Capt.  John  Sheldon.  The  Hatfield  men,  with  some 
not  captured  at  Deerfield,  pursued  and  attacked  the  Indians, 
but  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest,  losing 
nine  of  their  number, — Sergt.  Boltwood,  Samuel  Allis,  Kobert 
Bolt  wood,  Joseph  Catlin,  Samuel  Foot,  David  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Jona- 
than Ingram,  Sergt.  Benjamin  Waite,  and  Nathaniel  Warner. 

This  closed  the  share  of  Hatfield  in  the  Indian  wars.  The 
French  war  of  1756-64  brought  terror  to  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley, and  revived  the  fears  of  Indian  massacre,  but  no  actual 
invasion  of  the  towns  occuri'ed, — the  scenes  of  1704  were  not 
repeated.  This  town  furnished  several  soldiers  for  this  "  Frencli 
war,"  as  did  the  whole  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Samuel 
Partridge,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  a  muster-roll  of  seven  com- 
panies in  the  regiment,  commanded  in  this  war  by  Col.  Oliver 
Partridge,  liis  ancestor.  The  residence  of  the  soldiers  is  not 
given  in  the  paper. 

Miscellaneous  Items  of  Indian  Warfare. — After  the  Deer- 
field massacre,  Feb.  29,  1704,  the  company  that  gathered  from 
below  to  rescue  the  captives,  and  who  engaged  in  what  is 
called  "the  fight  in  the  Deerfield  Meadow,"  included  22 
from  Hatfield. 

In  1(;90  )ialisades  were  erected  for  defense  in  Hatfield.  The 


space  inclosed  was  229  rods  on  one  side  and  240  on  the  other, 
besides  the  ends.  'I'ln'  line  conld  still  be  traced  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  'I'bis  indi(;ates  that  the  fort  or  palisaded  inclosuro 
of  lil'leen  and  Iwi'iity  years  before  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  was  rebuilt. 

In  1690,  Major  Pync^hon  estimated  the  nnmber  of  soldiers 
in  JIaKicdd  at  80. 

Iticliard  Fellows,  Jr.,  ol'  JIatlield,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
i'or  the  capture  of  tlie  Indian  fort  that  was  half-way  between 
Hatfield  and  Northampton,  not  far  from  the  westerly  bend  of 
the  Connecticut,  in  the  summer  of  1075.  Samyel  Gillet,  John 
(Huirch,  and  William  Allis,  Jr.,  of  Hatfield,  were  killed  in 
tiie  battle  on  the  return  from  the  Turner's  Falls  fight.  Sarnucd 
Belden,  of  Hatfield,  who  was  in  the  Turner's  Falls  fight,  lived 
for  more  than  si.xty  years  after  that  event.  A  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Waite,  born  in  Canada  during  the  captivity,  and 
named  Canada  from  that  fact,  became  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Smith,  of  Hadley.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Smith,  who  was 
one  of  the  25  men  that  went  over  to  the  defense  of  Hatfield, 
and  was  killed  near  the  village.  Canada  Waite  was  the  grand- 
mother of  the  late  Oliver  Smith,  whose  name  will  ever  remain 
in  honorable  remembrance  in  connection  with  the  noble  "  char- 
ities" provided  by  his  will. 

Indian  Slaughters. — The  following  records  are  found  in  the 
town-books  of  Hatfield,  evidently  written  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  at  the  time  the  events  occurred.  As  original  authority 
they  are  of  great  value,  though  they  relate,  in  several  instances, 
to  matters  beyond  the  limits  of  Hatfield,  and  may  repeat  an 
incident  or  two  already  mentioned. 

All  Account  of  the  Desolation  of  DeerjieU,  the  last  Day  of  February,  1704. — Four 
liundred  of  French  and  Indians  (as  is  thought)  assaulted  tlie  fort,  took  it,  and 
killed  and  captured  162  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consumed  most  of  their  estates 
into  flames. 

Slain  in  the  fort,  John  Catlin  and  his  son  Jonathan,  .John  French,  Samson 
Frary,  Mercy  Rood,  Jouathari  Kellogg,  Philip  Metoon  and  his  wife  and  child, 
Henry  Nyms,  Mary  Mercy  and  Mehitable  Nyms,  Alice  Hawks,  John  Hawks, 
Mary  and  William  Brooks,  Samuel  Smood  and  wife  and  two  children,  Sergt. 
Benoni  Stebbins,  Deacon  Sheldon's  wife  and  her  daughter  Mercy,  Samuel  Hins- 
dell,  Mary  and  Thomas  Carter,  Joseph  Ingingson,  Thomas  Selden,  Goody  Smood, 
Andrew  Stevens,  David  Alexander,  Mi's.  Williams,  Jeruslia  and  John,  her  chil- 
dren, Sarah  Field,  Martin  Snjitli,  Sarah  Price. 

Slain  in  the  fight  in  Deerfield  Meadow:  of  Deerfield,  David  Hoyt,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Catlin;  of  Hatfield,  Sergt.  Benjamin  Waite,  Samuel  Allis,  Samuel  Foot; 
of  Hadley,  Sergt.  Boltwood,  his  son  Robert,  Jonatlian  Ingram,  and  Nathaniel 
Warner,  Jr. 

Women  and  children  slain  in  the  journey  to  Canada,  20  persons,  viz.,  Lieut. 
Hoyt,  Jacob  Hickson,  Goodwife  Brooks,  Goodwife  Belden,  Goodwife  Carter, 
Goodwife  Nyms,  Goodwife  Frary,  Goodwife  French,  Goodwife  W^aruer,  Widow 
Coss,  Goodwife  Pumry,  Elizabeth  Hawks,  and  six  more  children,  and  Frank,  the 
negro.  (Tlie  list  only  counts  19.)  Died  at  Canada,  in  1705,  Zehedee  Williams, 
Goodwife  Jones,  and  Abigail  Furbit. 

May  10,  1704.— John  Allen  and  his  wife  slain  by  Indians  at  Deerfield. 

May  12,  1704.— Pascommuck  Fort  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians,  being 
about  72.  They  took  and  captured  the  wdiole  garrison,  being  about  37  persons. 
The  English  pursuing  of  them  caused  them  to  knock  all  the  captives  on  the 
head,  save  five  or  six.  These  they  carried  to  Canada  with  them.  The  others 
escaped,  and  about  seven  of  those  knocked  on  the  head  recovered,  the  rest  died. 
Capt.  John  Taylor  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  Samuel  Bartlett  wounded. 

July  29, 1704. — Thomas  Bettys  slain  by  the  Indians  coming  post  from  Bo.ston. 

.July  the  last,  1704.— One  Benton,  and  William  Olmstead,  soldici's,  slain 
tlic  Indians,  and  two  of  the  enemy  slain. 

July,  1706.— Judah  Trumbull  and  Widow  Gash  (perhaps)  slain  by  the  Iiulians. 

July,  1707. — Edward  Bancroft  slain  at  Westfield. 

1704.— Some  time  in  July  (19tli),  Thomas  Russell,  at  Deerfield,  and  cnie,  Kind- 
ney,  an  Indian,  at  Hatfield  Mill,  slain  by  the  Indians. 

July  9,  1708.— Samuel  Persons,  of  Nortlianipton,  slain  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
brother  Joseph  slain  or  captured;  found  killed  and  sralped. 

.July,  1708.— A  fort  taken  at  Skipmuck,  where  were  killed  Aaron  Pei-sons,  Wm. 
Hubbard's  son,  and  three  more,  and  one  taken  and  two  wounded. 

Oct.  13, 1708.— Abijah  Bartlett,  of  Bi'ookfiehl,  wa.-i  killed,  ami  Joliu  Green,  Jo- 
seph Ginnings,  and  Benjamin  Ginnings  wounded,  and  a  boy  of  John  Woolcot's 
captured. 

Get.  26,  1708.— Brother  Ebenezer  Field  was  slain  by  tlu^  enemy  in  going  to 
DecM'field,  near  the  Muddy  Brook. 

August,  1708.— One  Barber,  of  Windsor,  wa.'*  slain  a  linnilred  miles  up  the 
Great  River,  and  Martin  Kellogg,  Jr.,  taken,  and  one  of  (he  enemy  slain  and 
another  vvouniled. 

i»lay,  1709.— Johu3\CfillB,  of  Deerfield,  slain  by  the  enemy  near  the  Lake,  and 
John  Burt  killeifor  taken  or  lost  at  tlie  same  timo ;  and  in  that  oxpeilition  about 
eight  of  the  eiuMny  slain. 
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\  April.  1709. — Jleliuinane  HiusdiUe  taken  captive. 

June  33, 1709. — Joseph  Clesson  and  John  Arms  taken  captive. 

June  24, 1709. — Joseph  Williams  sl;ua,  and  Matthew  C'lesson  and  Isaac  Metuue 
wounded, — said  Clesson  died  four  days  after  of  his  wound. 

Aug.  S,  1709. — John  Clary  and  Eobert  Granger  shiin  at  Bi-ookfield. 

July  22, 1710. — John  Groveuor,  Elienezer  Howard,  John  White,  Benjamin  and 
Stephen  Ginnings,  and  Joseph  Kellogg  were  sUiin  at  Brookfield. 

Aug.  10, 1711. — Samuel  Strong  captured  and  Ms  sou  slain  by  the  enemj*  at 
Northampton  agoing  into  their  south  meadow  g-ate  in  the  morning. 

Aug.  22, 1711. — Benjamin  Wright  wounded. 

July  29, 1712. — Joseph  Wright's  son,  of  Springfield,  taken  captive. 

July  30. 1712. — Samuel  Andross  killed  upon  the  scout  above  Dcerfield,  and 
Jonathan  Barrett  and  William  Sandford  taken  captive. 

In  August,  1723,  the  enemy  killed  Thomas  Holtou  and  Theophilus  Merriman 
at  Xorthfield,  Two  days  following,  they  killed  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  and  two 
sons  of  Ens.  Stevens,  of  Rutland,  and  carried  captive  two  other  of  his  sous. 

Oct.  11,  1723. — The  enemy  i^ssailed  Xorthfield,  killed  Ebeuezer  Sevorns,  and 
wounded  Enoch  Hall  and  Her  Stratton,  and  Samuel  Dickinson  Wiis  captured. 
-  June  IS,  1724. — The  enemy  killed  Benjamin  Smith,  and  took  Joseph  .\llis  and 
Aaron.Trells-captives.   Allis  was  killed  the  next  day. 

June  27, 1724. — The  enemy  killed  Eoeaezer  Sheldon,  Thomas  Colton,  and  John 
English,  an  Indian,  above  Deerfield. 

July  10th,  Samuel  Allen  and  Timothy  Childs  wounded  at  Deerfield.  August 
following,  Xathaniel  Edwards  slain,  and  Abrani  Miller  wounded  at  Northamp- 
ton.   The  next  day  Nathaniel  Bancroft  wounded  at  Westfield. 

The  enemy  wounded  Deacon  Samuel  Field,  of  Deerfield,  Aug.  25,  1725,  a  ball 
passing  through  the  right  hypochondria,  cutting  ofi'  three  plaits  of  the  mesen- 
teria,  which  hung  out  of  the  wound  in  length  almost  two  inches,  which  was  cut 
ofiF  even  ^vith  the  body,  the  bullet  passing  between  the  lowest  and  the  next  rib, 
cutting,  at  its  going  forth,  part  of  the  lowest  rib ;  his  baud  being  close  to  his 
body  when  the  loll  came  forth,  it  entered  at  the  root  of  the  ball  of  tlie  thumb, 
cutting  the  bone  of  the  forefinger,  passed  between  the  fore  and  the  second  finger, 
was  cut  out,  and  all  of  the  tcouiids  cured  in  l&s?  than  Jive  weeks  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hasi- 
itigt. 

Sept  11, 1726. — The  enemy  came  upon  Fort  Dummer  scouts  and  killed  one 
John  Pease,  of  Enfield,  one  Bedortha,  of  Springfield ;  took  Nathaniel  Chamber- 
lain and  one  Farragh  and  one  Baker  captives,  and  carried  them  to  Canada;  one 
Steel  escaped. 

July  5, 1745. — The  enemy  took  one  Phipps  as  he  was  hoeing  corn  at  the  place 
called  the  Great  Meadow,  above  Fort  Dummer,  carried  him  about  half  a  mile, 
then  killed  him  and  mangled  his  body  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

On  July  10, 1745,  the  enemy  killed  Deacon  Fisher  at  Upper  Ashuelot,  within 
about  sixty  rods  of  the  garrison. 

Oct,  11, 1745. — About  fourscore  French  and  Indians  assaulted  the  Fort  at  the 
Great  Meadow,  and  took  captive  Nehemiah  Stow  and  killed  David  Eugg  coming 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe. 

April  19, 1746. — The  Indian  enemy  captivated  Capt.  Spafford,  Stephen  Farns- 
worth,  and  one  Parker.  They  were  taken  between  the  fort  at  No.  4,  above  the 
Great  Fall  and  the  mill,  in  that  township,  and  on  Monday  following  Moses  Har- 
vey was  shot  upon  by  the  enemy  in  the  road  between  Deerfield  and  Northfield, 
who  fired  upon  the  enemy  and  es^^ped. 

April  23,  1746. — The  enemy  assaulteii  the  upper  Asliuelot,  killeil  one  Bullard 
and  an  aged  woman  named  Keny,  and  took  one  Blake  captive  and  burned  a 
number  of  buililings  in  tliat  place. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1746,  one  Holton,  of  Northfield,  went  over  to  Lunen- 
burgh,  and  on  his  return  was  killed  by  the  enemy. 

3Iay  5, 1746. — At  the  township  called  No.  4,  one  Putnam  was  slain  by  the  In- 
dian enemy,  as  he,  with  others,  was  going  from  the  fort  to  a  barn. 

May  6, 1746. — Deacon  Timothy  Brown  and  one  MoBett,  a  soldier,  were  capti- 
vated at  the  lower  Ashuelot. 

Slay  9, 1746. — Alxjut  fifty  of  the  enemy  assaulted  Deacon  Slieldon's  fort  at  Fall 
T'jwn  and  wounded  John  Burk. 

May  10, 1746. — The  enemy  fired  upon  Sergt.  John  Hawks  and  one  Miles  near 
the  province  fort  at  Hoosick,  and  woundeil  them  both.  On  the  same  day  the 
enemy  killed  Slatthew  Clark,  of  Colerain,  and  wounded  his  wife  and  daughter. 

EEVOLCTIONARY  WAR. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hat- 
field, Sept.  22,  1768,  Oliver  Partridge  was  chosen  moderator; 
the  letter  from  the  selectmen  of  Boston  was  read,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Hatfield, 
viz.,  Col.  Williams,  Col.  Partridge,  Capt.  White,  William 
Williams,  and  O.  C.  Dickinson. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day,  and  the  committee  reported  a 
lengthy  paper.  They  doubted  the  dangers  inferred  by  the 
Boston  peofile  from  the  troops  about  to  be  sent  from  England  ; 
they  considered  the  language  of  the  last  General  Court  un- 
nece.5.sarily  harsh  toward  the  king,  and  the  fear.s  of  the  people 
attout  the  corning  troops  needless  : 

"ToBuppoise  wliat  you  surmise  they  may  be  iutemled  for  U  to  mistrust  the 
kiog'ti  paternal  care  and  goodness. 

"  If  by  any  tmdden  excuniiong  or  insurrections  of  some  inconsiderate  people 
tlie  king  hmt  \jtxu  induced  to  think  the  troops  a  necessary  check  upon  you,  we 
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hope  you  will  by  your  loyalty  and  quiet  beliavior  soon  convince  his  majesty  and 
the  world  they  are  no  longer  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"  Suffer  us  to  observe  that  in  our  opinion  the  measures  the  town  of  Boston  are 
pursuing  and  proposing  unto  us  and  the  people  of  this  province  to  unite  in,  are 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  what  will  give  the  ene- 
mies of  j'our  Constitution  the  greatest  joy  subvei-sive  of  government  and  de- 
structive of  the  peace  and  good  order  wliich  is  the  cement  of  society. 

"  Thus  we  have  freely  expressed  our  sentiments,  having  an  equal  right  with 
othei-s,  though  a  lesser  part  of  the  couununity,  and  take  this  first  opportunity  to 
protest  against  tlie  proposed  Convention,  and  hereby  declare  our  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  fidelity  to  our  country,  and  tiiat  it  is  our  firm  resolution  t<;t  the  utmost 
of  our  power  to  maintain  and  defend  our  rights  in  every  prudent  and  reasonabl  e 
way,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  duty  to  God  and  the  king." 

This  paper  wus  inxji/iniriKsli/  adopted  by  the  town. 

It  is  evident  tliat  at  tliis  time  the  friends  of  the  king,  the 
adherents  of  ro3'al  autliority,  were  in  full  power  in  Hatfield, 
and  controlled  public  sentiment.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
committees  appointed  and  the  town  officers  chosen  at  this 
period,  as  elsewhere  given,  shows  that  the  royalists  in  Hatfield 
soon  lost  power,  and  were  not  entrusted  with  public  offices  to 
anj'  extent,  until  some  years  after  the  Revolution  had  been 
accomplished.  Another  class  of  men — Whigs,  friends  of 
the  colonies,  friends  of  independence — came  to  the  front  and 
moulded  the  popular  will. 

July  8,1774. — At  a  legal  meeting  took  into  consideration  what  miglit  be  proper 
for  the  town  to  do  with  regard  to  their  entering  into  a  covenant  to  withdraw  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  by  a  disuse  of  their  manufactures 
until  such  time  as  the  general  interests  of  the  colonies  are  settled,  and  our  charter 
rights  restored,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  other  committees  about 
tliat  matter,  viz. :  John  Dickinson,  Elihu  White,  Perez  Graves,  John  Hastings, 
Elijah  Morton.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  committee  were  also  voted,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings directed  to  be  recorded  in  the  town  book.  Elijah  Morton  was  moderator 
of  this  meeting. 

The  names  difl^er  very  much  from  the  committees  of  six 
years  before. 

July  29th. — Tlie  matter  was  further  considered,  and  it  was  voted  that  tlie  com- 
mittee should  write  to  the  provincial  committee,  expressing  the  fact  tliat  tlie 
town  is  higlily  pleased  with  the  appointment  of  said  committee  to  sit  in  General 
Congress  with  the  committees  from  other  colonies,  and  are  entirely  willing  to 
come  into  any  me:isure  that  the  General  Congress  shall  agree  and  determine  upon 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  remove  our  grievances.  Action  upon  the  non-im- 
portation covenant  was  deferred  until  after  tlie  Congress  should  have  met. 

Aug.  24, 1774. — John  Dickinson,  Elijah  Morton,  Perez  Graves,  were  appointed 
delegates  to  a  County  Congress  to  meet  at  Hadley  Aug.  2Gth,  to  determine  wliat 
measures  are  most  advisable  for  the  towns  to  come  into  witli  regard  to  the  late 
acts  of  Parliament  superseding  the  cliarter  of  the  province,  and  vacating  some 
of  the  inalienable  riglits  and  piivileges  tlierein  contained. 

Sept.  21,  1774. — Appointed  Jolin  Dickinson,  Elihu  Wliite,  and  John  Hastings, 
to  attend  a  County  Congress  at  Northampton  on  tlie  26th  instant.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed,  viz. :  John  Dickinson, 
Elijah  Morton,  Remembrance  Bardwell,  Phinehas  Frary,  Jonathan  Allis, 
David  Wait,  Perez  Graves,  Elihu  White,  John  Hastings. 

Voted  that  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  ]trocure  foi  tliwith  a  sntficieut  stock  of 
powder,  lead,  and  flints,  for  the  use  of  tlie  town. 

The  royalist  sentiment  of  1708  was  no  longer  jiopulur. 

Oct.  6,  1774. — Appointed  John  Dickinson  delegate  to  tlio  Provincial  Ciongress 
to  meet  at  Concord  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  tliis  month. 

Dec.  5,  1774. — Voted  tlie  constables  should  pay  over  the  provincial  tax  to 
Henry  Gardner,  of  Stow,  the  receiver-general  appointed  by  tlie  Provincial  Con- 
gress,—and  the  town  would  discharge  said  constables  upon  tlicir  exhibiting  a 
receipt  from  said  Gardner.  A  like  vote  was  passed  with  reference  to  any  prov- 
ince moneys  in  tlie  hands  of  under  slieriffs. 

This  was  decisive  revolution, — transferring  the  taxes  to  the 
new  provincial  authority. 

Jan.  9, 1775. — John  Dickinson  and  Perez  Graves  were  appointed  delegates  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  called  to  meet  at  Cambridge  Feb.  1st.  David  Wait, 
Eleazer  Allis,  Daniel  Wliite,  Jr.,  Seth  Murray,  and  James  Porter,  appointed  a 
committee  to  receive  and  convey  any  donations  to  the  poor  of  Boston  who  are 
now  suffering  in  the  common  cause.  Committee  of  Inspection  directed  to  en- 
force the  recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress, — John  Dickinson,  Eli- 
jah Morton,  Elihu  White,  John  Hastings,  Jonathan  Allis,  Phinehas 
Frae-y,  Benjamin  Wells,  Silas  Graves,  and  Seih  Murray. 

Voted  to  the  Minute-Men  as  compensation  for  time  spent  in 
learning  tlie  military  art,  l.s.  each  for  the  three  half-da3'S 
already  spent,  and  a  like  sum  for  three  half-days  more. 
Higher  sums  were  voted  the  officers. 

The  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  to  Rev.  Mr.  Lyman  for 
his  sermon  last  Thanksgiving,  and  a  copy  desired  that  it  might 
be  printed.    It  is  presumed  it  was  a  "  sermon  on  the  times." 
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John  llastiiif^w,  Elijiili  Muiidn,  mid  .lolin  Alliswci'i'  iiiiincd 
us  11  CDiniiiillci!  loi-  111!'  :iliii\c  |iii  rpi  ISC. 

.Iiiiii^  12,  IVTi").  I'lliJ.'ili  Miiiidii,  iiiijili'i'aliir ;  tlic  (•(imiiiiUc<' 
ol'  iiispo^l  idii  rr|i(irli'i|  willi  I'crci'cncc  I  u  ( lici  r  pi'ocecdings  in 
till'  ras(^  (if  |irrsiiiis  siis|i( tI i '( I  cil'  liciiit;'  iiiiniiciil  to  tllO  cause  of 
llir  ciilDiiics  ;  uiid  Ihii  lowii  a]i|in]vi'<l  \\u:  lollowiiig  dccluratioii 
as  iir(i|i('r  to  bn  riK^uircid  to      sig'iuid  by  all  sucli  jjorsons  : 

"  Wo  ilii  Imroliy  fi'eiily  iiiul  voluntarily  muko  tho  following  (IccliinitioiiB,  viz. ; 
Tlmt  wo  ilo  wholly  and  ontiioly  lonounco  Gen.  Gnge  uh  a  Governor  of  thin  prov- 
ince, and  will  jiay  no  rogai'd  to  liis  proclamations,  or  any  other  of  liiu  acts  or 
doings,  lint,  on  tho  other  hand,  ho  ought  to  be  conyidored  and  guarded  against 
aa  an  uninitural  and  invi^torate  enemy  to  tho  country  tiy  ovei'y  person  that  is  a 
true  fi'iend  Ut  his  country  ;  and  also  wo  do  hereby  engage  that  W(!  will  .join  our 
conntrymeii  upon  all  oin^asions  in  <lefense  of  tho  lights  ami  liberties  of  America; 
especially  we  will  use  our  iiillueueo  in  order  to  prevent  tho  late  Acts  of  l*arliu- 
ment  with  regard  to  this  province  being  put  into  execution,  and  will  bear  our 
full  propoi'tion  of  mon  and  money  for  tho  purposes  aforesaid,  as  occasion  may 
call  for  the  same." 

It  was  voted  if  any  such  suspected  persons  should  neglect 
or  refuse  to  sign  such  declaration  they  sliould  be  proceeded 
against  as  provided  by  tho  Provincial  Congress. 

July  12,  1770.— Voted  the  sum  of  £85  lO.s.  be  paid  to  15 
eft'ective  men  that  may  appear  in  behalf  of  tlie  town  of 
Hatfield,  to  go  and  join  the  northern  army.  John  Dickin- 
son, John  Hastings,  and  Perez  Graves  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  that  business  and  see  that  the  men  pass 
muster  and  enlist. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1770  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to  in- 
struct their  representative  at  the  present  General  Assembly  to 
use  his  endeavors  that  the  delegates  of  the  colony  at  the  Con- 
gress be  advised  that,  in  case  the  Congress  should  think  it 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  american  united 
Colonies  to  declare  them  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hatfield 

WITH  their  lives  AND  FORTUNES  WILL  SOLEMNLY  ENGAGE 
TO  SUPPORT  THEM  IN  THE  MEASURE. 

March  10, 1777. — Voted  that  the  militia  oiBcei's,  selectmen,  and  committee  of 
correspondence  be  directed  to  obtain,  if  possible,  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient 
to  encourage  Hatfield  proportion  of  men  to  enlist  into  the  war  for  three  years. 

May  19,  1777. — Appointed  John  Hastings  a  representative,  and  a  committee  to 
draw  up  instructions  for  him,  viz. :  John  Dickinson,  Elijah  Morton,  Phiuehas 
Frary,  Jonathan  Allis,  Elihu  White. 

May  8,1778. — Voted  a  committee  to  adjust  the  past  services  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  and  report  what  each  man  hath  done  in  the  present  war. 

May  11, 1778. — Voted  to  raise  180  pounds  to  procure  men  for  the  army. 

Oct.  30, 1778. — Voted  100  pounds  to  procure  powder,  lead,  and  steel.  Voted 
140  pounds  to  obtain  clothing  for  Hatfield  Continental  soldiers. 

May  20, 1779. — Passed  in  the  afiirmative,  that  the  town  desired  to  have  a  new 
form  of  government  or  constitution,  though  61  voted  in  the  negative. 

June  24:,  June  29,  July  1,  and  July  8, 1779,  several  votes  were  passed  to  encour- 
age men  to  join  the  Ooutiuental  army. 

Aug.  12, 1779. — Deacon  Elijah  Morton  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  to 
form  a  new  constitution. 

Sept.  6,  1779.— Chose  Maj.  Seth  Murray  and  Col.  James  Chapin  delegates  to 
attend  a  county  convention,  to  be  held  at  Northampton,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  fl.xiug  the  price  of  things. 

Sept.  24,  1779. — The  recommendations  of  the  Northampton  Convention  were 
not  approved. 

Several  subsequent  votes  are  recorded  with  reference  to  en- 
listing soldiers,  raising  money  for  bounties,  or  for  clothing 
and  provisions.  Unfortunately  the  names  of  those  going  into 
the  army  are  not  given,  and  no  list  of  Kevolutionary  soldiers 
can  be  made  from  the  town  books.  The  votes  we  have  given 
show  the  opening  of  the  contest,  the  determination  of  the 
people,  and  the  progress  of  the  struggle. 

shays'  REBELLION. 

Oct.  17,  1783,  the  town  appointed  Deacon  Elijah  Morton 
and  Col.  Israel  Chapin  delegates  to  appear  at  a  convention 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Col.  Seth  Marsh's,  in  Hatfield,  on  the 
20th  instant.  Voted  that  the  said  delegates  do  not  sit  with 
the  convention  unless  there  appear  delegates  from  a  major 
part  of  the  towns  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  Delegates 
are  recorded  as  elected  to  other  conventions  of  the  county, 
hut  they  appear  to  have  been  held  to  deliberate  on  the  ])ro- 
posed  division  of  the  county,  on  the  time  and  place  for  hold- 


ing llic  coiirls,  and  not  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  Rhays 

ivlx'llion. 

Ilallii'lil  was  the  place  of  Shays'  conventions,  and  Ihcreforo 
appears  as  an  active  participator  in  them,  according  to  Iho 
gcnei'al  histories  of  that  period,  and  perhaps  justly  so.  'I'lie 
first  largo  gathering  of  insurgents  occurred  in  tliis  town 
April,  1782,  when  300  persons  made  tliis  a  rallying  point, 
and,  marching  upon  Northamjiton  under  (Japt.  Keuben  Dittk- 
inson,  demanded  and  secured  the  I'clease  of  three  prisoners 
confined  in  the  jail. 

The  convention  of  Aug.  22,  1780,  held  at  Hatfield,  was 
lather  of  a  formidable  ati'air.  Fifty  towns  were  represented. 
Tho  assemblage  continued  for  three  days.  Here  was  drawn 
ii]i  the  famous  list  of  grievances  given  in  the  general  history, — 
a  list  which,  sent  into  the  surrounding  towns,  had  a  decided 
influence  in  leading  many  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  insur- 
gents. At  one  time  the  State  forces  were  quartered  at  the 
present  place  of  John  D.  Brown's  residence,  while  the  Shays 
forces  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street.  There  were  seven 
son.s  of  one  man  by  the  name  of  Kansom,  of  Coleraine,  here 
at  that  time.  Some  man  relating  the  occurrence  said  Cole- 
raine had  sent  forty-two  feet  of  llansom,  the  sons  averaging 
six  feet  in  height. 

As  one  of  the  sad  incidents  of  that  dangerous  period  we 
give  the  following  inscription  : 

"To  the  memory  of  James  "Walker,  who,  respected  by  the  brave,  beloved  by 
his  counti-y's  friends,  clear  to  his  relatives,  while  manfully  defending  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  his  country,  nobly  fell  by  the  impious  hand  of  treason  and  re- 
bellion on  the  17th  of  February,  1787,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Citizen,  passing,  di'op  a  tear,  and  learn  to  imitate  the  brave !" 

WAR  OF  1812. 

Approaching  this  stormy  political  period  of  New  England 
history,  we  find  the  following  in  Hatfield  records: 

April  4,  1808,  town  cordially  approved  of  the  address  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  of  Northampton;  express  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions of  an  unnecessary  war,  but  intimate  their  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  defending  our 
national  honor. 

Feb.  8,  1809,  a  town-meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
alarming  state  of  public  affairs,  and  voted  to  concur  with  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  in  recommending  "a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,"  viz.,  Thursday  the  16th 
instant.    And  the  following  resolutions  were  voted : 

"  Wherctt)^,  the  people  have  a  light  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  request  tho 
Legislature,  by  way  of  addresses  and  petitions  or  remonstrances,  for  a  redress 
of  grievances  they  suffer ;  and  whereas,  tho  aspect  of  our  public  affairs  is  alarm- 
ing almost  beyond  a  precedent, — our  citizens  suffering  (as  we  think)  needless 
and  most  extraordinary  privations,  public  confidence  tottering  to  its  base,  and 
government  endeavoring  to  palm  upon  us  laws  in  our  opinion  unconstitutional, 
arbitrary,  and  oppressive ;  and  whereas,  during  the  administration  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  when  our  country  was  emerging  from  the  horroi-s  of  a  cruel  and  re- 
lentless war,  when  a  form  of  government  was  to  be  established  embracing  the 
union  of  these  States,  when  the  hatchet  of  war  with  the  savages  upon  our  fron- 
tier was  to  be  buried,  when  ways  and  means  were  to  be  devised  to  cancel  our 
national  debt,  when  commercial  treaties  with  European  nations  were  to  bo 
established,  our  country  rose  to  wealth  and  greatness  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  therefore, 

liesolved.  That  it  is  a  departure  from  their  policy  and  measnres  that  has 
produced  these  evils  and  brought  the  nation  to  tho  brink  of  wretchedness  and 
ruin. 

"Resolved,  That  the  embargo  is  unnecessary  and  oppressive. 

"  Itesolced,  That  we  view  tho  late  law  for  enforcing  tho  embargo  as  a  death- 
blow to  our  civil  liberties;  as  by  it  the  sanctuary  of  our  dwellings  is  made  liable 
to  search  and  our  property  to  seizure  upon  the  suspicion  only  of  tho  mere  crea- 
tures of  tho  President;  as  by  it  the  breath  of  the  Executive  may  constitute  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and,  above  all,  that  tho  civil  is  mado  subservient  to  tho  military 
power. 

"  Rmolued,  That  we  view  with  anxiety  and  concern  the  late  extraordinary 
augmentation  of  military  power,  without  so  nmch  as  an  intimation  from  our 
governiueut  of  their  object  and  design. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  ought  to  distrust,  and  that  wo  hold  in  contempt 
the  opinion  of,  those  who  would  treat  us  as  rebels  and  term  us  tho  most  worth- 
less part  of  community,  because  we  do  not  hold  out  our  hands  to  the  chains  and 
tamely  submit  to  arbitrary  power. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  ever  viewed  the  returning  of  the  British  treaty  by 
tlie  President  without  submitting  it  to  the  Senate  as  an  impolitic  measure,  and 


JOSEPH  SMITH. 

of  Hatfield,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lois 
(White)  Smith,  was  born  April  1, 
1792.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the 
sixth  generation,  of  Lieut.  Samuel 
Smith,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1634,  resided 
some  rears  ia  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
and  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
1659. 

His  ancestor  of  the  next  generation, 
John  Smith,  was  killed  by  the  Indi- 
ans, in  Hatfield  Meadows,  in  1676. 

His  grandfather,  Samuel  Smith, 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  by 
Gov.  Phipps,  Sept.  10,  1755. 

His  father  and  two  uncles  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
one  of  them  holding  a  lieutenant's 
commission. 

His  great-grandmother,  Canada 
Waite,  was  born  in  Canada  while 
her  mother  was  a  prisoner,  having 
been  captured  by  the  Indians  at  Hat- 
field a  short  time  previous. 

She  was  named  in  commemoration 
of  that  captivity. 


Joseph  Smith  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  militia  in  1815  ;  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  1843;  repre- 
sented his  town  (elected  by  tiie  Demo- 
cratic party)  in  the  General  Court 
the  same  j^ear ;  and  held  various 
other  offices  Iti  the  gift  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  a  fii-m  sup])orter  of 
the  church  and  parish  of  his  native 
town. 

He  married,  Jan.  28,  1823,  Hannah 
White,  daughter  of  Aniasa  and  Eu- 
nice White  Wells. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Oliver  Smith, 
Esq.,  founder  of  the  "Smith  Chari- 
ties," and  a  brother  of  Miss  Sophia 
Smith,  founder  of  Smith  College,  of 
Northampton,  and  Smith  Academy, 
of  Hatfield.    He  died  Oct.  20,  1861. 

Joseph,  an  infant  son,  died  May 
28,  1836. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  born  Aug.  26, 
1795,  and  died  March  10,  1879. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
one  year,  she  visited  Saratoga  every 
summer,  beginning  with  the  year  of 
her  marriage,  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years. 
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in  our  opiiiion  it  is  through  the  means  and  measures  of  our  Administration  that 
all  essential  differences  with  Great  Britain  have  not  long  since  been  amicably 
and  honorablv  adjusted. 

"iit5o7mi.  That  we  esteem  our  national  Constitution  as  an  invaluable  legacy 
frvm  our  political  fathers,  and  if  necessiiry  wiU  yield  our  lives  and  fortunes  a 
cheerful  sacrifice  to  defend  it,  and  we  do  hereby  exhort  our  fellow-citizens  to 
rally  around  it  as  the  standard  of  political  safety,  and  to  esteem  no  sacrifices  too 
great  to  preserve  it.  And  as  we  have  heretofore  petitioned  the  President  and 
Congre^  in  vain,  therefore, 

"Besolred,  That  the  selectmen  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  respectful  petition 
to  our  Ix-gislature,  praying  that  honorable  body  to  use  all  constitutional  means 
in  their  power  to  procure  our  enlargement,  that  so  agriculture  and  commerce 
may  again  receive  the  rewards  of  industry  and  enterprise." 

It  does  not  appear  who  drafted  the  above  resolutions,  but 
they  certainly  form  an  able  and  eloquent  State  paper,  however 
much  the  principles  involved  maj-  seem  to  us  of  the  present 
time  as  equaling  the  States"  rights  assumptions  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  other  States  of  the  late  Confederation. 

OFFICIAL  ACTIOX  IX  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Hatfield,  like  its  sister  towns  of  the  valley,  was  prompt  in 
patriotic  work  when  the  storm  of  civil  war  burst  upon  the 
country. 

1861.  — A  town-meeting  was  held  May  6th,  at  which  Moses 
Morton,  Wm.  H.  Dickinson,  George  Waite,  J.  D.  Billings, 
George Hubbard,  Elijah  Bardwell,  and  Erastus  Cowles  were 
authorized  to  borrow  on  behalf  of  the  town  the  sum  of  §5000, 
to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  on  such 
soldiers  from  this  town  and  their  families  as  shall  be  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war. 

It  was  also  voted  to  furnish  each  volunteer  with  a  uniform, 
if  needed,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of.  money  to  make  his 
monthly  pay  |26. 

Voted,  that  the  town  will  provide  liberally  for  the  families 
of  the  volunteers  ;  then,  giving  three  cheers  for  the  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner,  they  adjourned  for  two  weeks. 

May  20th,  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer  in  the  10th 
Eegiment  for  time  spent  in  drilling  as  the  committee  shall 
deem  just. 

All  this  was  a  liberality  scarcely  equaled  by  towns  at  that 
early  date. 

1862,  April  7th. — The  treasurer  was  fully  authorized  to  bor- 
row money  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families  in  accordance 
with  the  law  upon  that  subject. 

July  18th. — It  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  §100  each  for 
volunteers,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  any  one, 
aid  was  promised  to  his  family  until  it  was  able  to  support 
itself. 

The  assessors  were  directed  to  abate  the  taxes  of  volunteers. 

August  2-5th. — The  bounty  of  -§100  each  was  extended  to  nine 
months'  men  equally  with  those  enlisting  for  three  years. 

These  votes  were  so  full,  and  the  authority  given  to  the 
excellent  war  committee  and  to  the  selectmen  so  unlimited, 
that  no  town  action  was  taken  in  1863. 

1864,  April  4th.— A  bounty  of  §125  each  was  voted  to  fill 
the  quota  of  the  town  under  the  calls  of  October,  1863,  and 
those  of  February  and  March,  1864. 

Individuals  had  advanced  money  for  recruiting  purposes, 
and  this  was  refunded  by  vote  of  the  town. 

To  avoid  any  delay,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow 
money  to  anticipate  the  collection  of  taxes. 

1865,  May  23d. — A  tax  of  §3755.50  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refunding  sums  advanced  by  individuals,  to  be  paid  in 
two  equal  in-stalments, — 1866  and  1867. 

The  asses-sors  were  also  requested  to  assess  "  upon  the  polls 
and  estatfs"  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  each  drafted  man  who  fur- 
nished an  accepted  substitute  an  amount  of  not  more  than 
§-300, — the  tax  list  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  without  a 
warrant. 

Hatfield  furnished  146  men  for  the  war,  and  this  was  a  sur- 
plus of  seven  above  all  demands.    Two  were  commissioned 


officers.  The  whole  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by  the  town  was 
§14,994.71.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  in  186  0  was 
§1,071,747,  and  the  population  1837.  Aid  tosoldiers'  families, 
afterward  paid  back  by  the  State,  was,  in  1861,  §154.55  ;  1862, 
§1291;  1863,  §2408.07;  1864,  §2026.82;  1865,  §800;  total, 
§6678.64. 

Private  liberality  was  abundant. 

The  ladies  sent  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  hospitals  during 
the  war  contributions  of  money  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of 
§3000,  and  §1000  was  sent  by  citizens  generally  through  the 
Christian  Commission. 

Of  the  soldiers  furnished,  a  large  number  were  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  their  names  are  appended  to  this  sketch.  Twenty 
lost  their  lives.  The  recruits  hired  elsewhere  make  up  the  146 
credited  to  Hatfield  in  Col.  Scliouler's  history. 

Dwight  Morton,  enl.  June  21, 18G1, 10th  Inf.,  Co.  C;  discli.  Feb.  28,  1863,  for 
disability. 

Jonatban  D.  Warner,  enl.  June  21,  1801, 10th  Inf.,  Go.  C;  app.  liospital  steward, 

Oct  18f)2;  trans,  to  37th  Inf.,  June  20,  1864. 
Dwight  S.  Strong,  musician,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf. ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1862, 

by  order  of  War  Department. 
Lyman  B.  Abbott,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A;  re-enl.  March  30, 1861, 

to  the  credit  of  South  Hadley ;  disch.  June  21, 1865. 
Eichard  B.  Abbott,  enl.  Sept.  21,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A;  disch.  April  10,  1865. 
Henry  M.  Hitchcock,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1864 ; 

app.  Feb.  20, 1864,  hospital  steward. 
Frederick  Klistener,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27tb  Inf.,  Co.  A;  reported  missing  in 

adjt.-general's  report  of  volunteei's,  vol.  ii.  page  527;  was  a  prisoner. 
Simon  Schaefer,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1864,  27tli  Inf.,  Co.  A;  taken  prisoner;  disch.  June 

26,  1865. 

Cordean  Sweet,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A  ;  discli.  for  disability,  Jan. 

1,  1863  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  5,  1864;  disch.  Nov.  7,  1864,  for  disability. 
John  Eichiirds,  enl.  April  15, 1862,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  C;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,1864;  died 

of  wounds,  June  9,  1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Calvin  L.  Coville,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862,  37tli  Inf.,  Co.  F ;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Elihu  Coville,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  died  of  wounds,  July  22, 

1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
David  B.  Curtis,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Charles  E.  Hubbard,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  disch.  April  18,  1863, 

for  disability. 

Jerome  E.  King,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  diach.  June  21,  1865. 

Lorens  Sietz,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 

John  H.  Vining,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  died  of  wounds,  June  12, 

1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Oliver  S.  Vining,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  April  16,  1863,  for 
disability. 

Charles  L.  Waite,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  P ;  died  Feb.  13,  1863,  at 

White  Oak  Church,  Va. 
Oliver  Warner,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Henry  H.  Field,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  H ;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
J.  D.  Warner,  hospital  steward,  enl.  Dec.  21,  1803,  37th  Inf. ;  unaccounted  for 

in  adjt.-general's  report  of  volunteers,  1868,  page  776,  vol.  ii. 
Edwin  Graves,  1st  sergt,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862,  37tb  Inf.,  Co.  F;  died  of  wounds, 

May  21,  1864,  at  Wilderness,  Va. 
Emerson  L.  Coville,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  wounded; 

disch.  Jan.  7,  1865,  for  disability. 
John  W.  Field,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F ;  killed  May  6,  1864, 

at  Wilderness,  Va. 

Wm.  A.  Champney,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  F;  app.  hospital  steward, 

Oct.  27,  1862;  disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Joseph  Richards,  enl.  Dec.  30,1864,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  C;  died  July  11,1864,  at 

Andersonville,  Ga. 

Wells  Clark,  enl.  Dec.  26,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  G  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  17, 1864 ;  died  of 

wounds.  May  23,  1864,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Dwight  D.  Graves,  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  23,  1861,  32d  Inf.,  Co.  B  ;  pro.  to  1st  sergt. 

at  re-en.,  Jan.  5,  1864;  2d  lieut.,  April  1,  1865;  disch.  June  29,  1865. 
Wm.  E.  Waite,  enl.  Nov.  27,  1861,  32d  Inf.,  Co.  B;  disch.  to  re-en!.  Jan.  4,  1864. 
Jo<iah  H.  Potter,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  P.  Billings,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  discli.  Aug, 

14, 1863. 

Fernando  B.  Bennett,  sergt.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K;  died  June 

22,  1863,  at  Port  Hudson,  La. 
John  E.  Doane,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.V.M.,Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14, '63. 
Charles  K.  Morton,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K;  disch.  Aug. 

14,  1863. 

Alvin  D.  Dinsmore,  musician,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K;  disch. 
Aug.  14,  1863. 

Dwight  G.  Abells,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Ebeuezer  C.  Anderson,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  M.V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  died  July  1,  1863, 

at  Baton  Eouge,  La. 
Henry  F.  Anderson,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  '63. 
John  Beck,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
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TiiimlH'Cl,  J.  llriNtol,  I'lil.  Oct.  II,  ISdJ,  h-M  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  IC  ;  diKch.  Aiij?.  14,  'tiX 
.liM'i'riiiali  Itiowri,  (Mil,  Oct.  II,  lUCi-',  .'>'.!il  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  iUhi  Ii.  An^'.  M,  IHCIl. 
(inline  (^liiiiiiilcr,  (till.  Oct.  II,  ISIW,  52(1  1\1.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  (Umc  Ii.  Aiic.  I'I,  IH(i:i. 
IM.vniii  1).  (liiiildj',  mil.  Oct.  11,  1H(12,  r>'ii\  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  (liHch.  Amu.  14,  I8(i;i. 
Whiliicv  |i\  Ooolcy,  oiil.  Oct.  11,  18li2,  Mil  M.  V,  M.,  Co.  K  ;  (liHc)i.  AiiK.  14,  «!. 
AuniiHtuM  I).  OowlcN,  onl.  Oct.  11,  '(52,  ri2(l  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  (liHcli.  Ann.  H,  'CD. 
Ilcniy  A.  OicUliiHon,  onl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  B2d  M.  V.  M.,  (.'o.  K  ;  dioil  Miiirh  22, 
IKi;:!,  Union  ltonj5<'i 

Imciii,4  Field,  (ml.  Oct.  11,  18(i2,  Md  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  discli.  AiiK.  14,  I8fi;t;  died 

soon  lifter  liiH  return,  from  diHeiiHe  contracted  in  the  flei  viee. 
Alonzo  Iliillolt,  enl.  Oct.  II,  18(12,  ,V2d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  diHcli.  An-.  14,  180:!. 
8etli  W.  King«l(\y,  enl.  Nov.  18,  1802,  .V2d  M.  V.M.,  Co.  K;  discli.  Aii(i.  14,  'Oli. 
Goorge  1,.  MiirBli,  onl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  62(1  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  diacli.  Ang.  14,  'Oli. 
.ToHiiih  T,.  Mm'ton,  onl.  Oct.  11,  1682,  Md  M.V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  discli.  Ang.  14,  ISff). 
Alvin  li.  Strong,  onl.  Oct.  11,  18G2,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K;  discli.  Ang.  14,  180:i. 
,Tohn  IC.  Waito,  onl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K;  discli.  Aug.  14, 186:i. 
Daniel  W.  Wolls,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  180;i. 
.lud.son  W.  Harris,  cori).,  enl.  Juno  21, 1861,  lOtU  Inf.,  Co.  C  ;  discli.  July  1,1864; 

died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  8ept,  12,  1864. 
James  H.  Aliliott,  enl.  Juno  21,  1861,  liltli  Inf.,  Co.  C;  killed  May  12,  1864,  at 
Spottsylvania,  Va. 

Charles  L.  Bardwoll,  enl.  June  21,  1861,  lOth  Inf.,  Co.  C  ;  disch.  Aug.  16,  1862, 
for  disab. ;  re-enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  Regt.,  Co.  K;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 

Charles  W.  Evans,  enl.  Jan.  21,  1864,  lOfh  Inf.,  Co.  C;  trans.  June  21,  1804,  to 
37tli  Inf.;  disch.  July  16,  1865. 

Philetns  Averill,  Berdan's  Sharpshooters. 

Joseph  liillings,  enl.  Sept.  15,  1803,  2d  H.  Art.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1865;  pre- 
viously served  a  short  time  in  the  25th  Inf. 

Charles  S.  Babcock,  enl.  Jtarch  12,1862,  21st  Inf. ;  wounded  Dec.  13,  1862;  also 
May  10  and  Sept.  30,  1864  ;  re-enl.  March  15,  1804;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Nov. 
29, 1804  ;  trans,  to  30th  ;  disch.  June  8,  1805. 

Henry  F,  Bardwell,  enl.  Sept.  18,  1861,  25th  Inf.,  Co.  K ;  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 

Michael  Bnrke,  enl.  Aug.  9,  1804,  30th  Inf. 

Anthony  Bolack,  enl.  Nov.  15,  1801,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  B;  died  June  20,  1863,  i\t 
Brasher  City,  La. 

Caleb  D.  Bardwell,  enl.  Sept.  8, 1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1.S63. 
George  W.  Bliss,  regular  ainiy. 

Elbridge  G.  Clifford,  enl.  July  19,  1861,  21st  Inf.,  Co.  I ;  died  of  wounds,  Oct.  10, 
1802. 


Edward  C.  Cowlen,  onl.  Sept.  21,  1861,  25lli  Inf.,  Co.  K  ;  ro-onl.  ,Ian  18,  1804  ; 

diHcli.  June  2!),  IH05. 
I'eler  Carter,  enl.  ill  2d  Hegt. 
l.yKaiider  Challln,  enl.  in  37lh  Regt. 

Alonzo  Dennis,  enl.  Nov.  18,  1861, 31»t  Inf.,  Co.  B;  died  Dec.  12,  1802,  at  Fort 
Jackson,  La. 

 Davis,  enl.  in  2lHt  Regt.  (not  Ilatflold),  probably. 

Frederick  Evans,  i^nl.  Sejit.  22,  1863,  2d  II.  Art.,  Co.  E  ;  disch.  Sept.  3, 186.'). 
'rhornaH  Frary,  enl.  Oct.  II),  1861,  27lli  Inf.,  Co.  D  ;  died  Nov.  6,  1804,  at  More- 
head  City,  N.  C. 

Jaiiies  McCue,  enl.  July  29,  1803,  22d  Inf.,  Co.  H  ;  wounded  May  5,  1804  ;  trans. 

to  32d  Inf. ;  died  April  25,  1805,  at  Ballinioro. 
Patrick  Moriissey,  enl.  .Jan.  10,  1805,  24th  Inf.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Jan.  30,  1866. 
Thomas  Pufler,  enl.  Aug.  15,  1861,  2l8t  Inf.,  Co.  B;  disch.  March  13, 1862,  for 

disability. 

Christopher  I).  Hooker,  enl.  Dec.  31,  186.3,  4th  Cav.,  Co.  G;  wounded  at  Wil- 
liamsburg; disch.  May  26,'1805. 

William  II.  Hooker,  enl.  Dec.  :il,  1803,  4th  Cav.,  Co.  G  ;  disch.  Nov.  14,  1865. 

Lorenzo  L.  Hawkins,  enl.  Ang.  5,  1861,  2l8t  Inf.,  Co.  B;  wounded  and  missing 
since  Dec.  13,  1862. 

Michael  Henncsy,  enl.  July  19, 1861,  21st  Inf.,  Co.  K  ;  trans,  to  4tli  U.  S.  Art., 

Oct.  25,  1802  ;  died  in  the  service. 
James  Hoare,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1803,  22d  Inf.,  Co.  D  ;  died  of  wounds,  Aug.  2, 1864, 

•  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
Liberty  Holmes,  enl.  Jan.  4, 1804  ;  rejected  Jan.  9th. 

Alpheus  H.  Hathaway,  enl.  Oct.  10,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  C;  died  May  16, 1864,  at 

New  Orleans. 
James  H.alligan,  enl.  in  27th  Eegt. 

Kayniond  E.  Rogers,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1864,  2d  Cav.;  disch.  July  20, 1865. 
Jeremiah  O'Snllivan,  enl.  Aug.  1.5,  1864,  2d  H.  Art.;  disch.  Sept.  3, 180.5. 
Alvah  A.  SuttOD,  enl.  Jan.  4, 1804,  4th  Ciiv  ,  Co.  E;  disch.  Nov.  14,  1865. 
Ebenezer  F.  Stone,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1864,  27th  Inf.;  unassigned;  disch.  Sept.  1, 
18f4,  for  disability. 

Obadiah  Smith,  enl.  Dec.  25,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co.  G ;  disch.  Nov.  27,  1862,  for 
disability. 

James  Shea,  enl.  .Jan.  4, 1864,  in  navy  ;  disch.  July  .30, 1865  ;  absent,  sick. 
Lewis  Sikes,  enl.  in  1st  Conn.  Batt. 

Luke  Zebo,  enl.  Jan.  4,  1864,  4th  Cav.,  Co.  E ;  disch.  June  9,  1865. 
Francis  Wemit,  enl.  Jan.  4,  1864,  4th  Cav.,  Co.  E. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Williamsburg  lies  northwest  from  the  couiity-seat,  and 
distant  about  eight  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Goshen  and 
Franklin  County  ;  east  by  Franklin  County  and  Hatfield ; 
south  by  Northampton  and  Westhampton  ;  west  by  Chester- 
field and  Goshen.  It  has  a  farm  acreage  of  15,092  acres.  This 
town  is  the  "Hatfield  addition,"  sometimes  called  "Hatfield 
three-mile  grant,"  and  "Hatfield  woods."  This  was  a  tract 
six  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  granted  by  the  General 
Court  to  Hatfield  in  1695-9f3.  It  therefore  became  the  absolute 
property  of  that  town,  and  was  divided  up  among  the  people. 
The  present  boundary  lines  of  "Williamsburg  are  very  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  "grant,"  though  not  entirely  so. 
The  title  to  the  soil  of  Williamsburg  is  thus  traceable  back  to 
the  direct  grant  from  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

natural  features. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Green  Mountain  range.  The  climate  is  mild  andhealtliy. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  diversified,  forming  in  many  places 
landscapes  of  great  beauty,  rising  at  some  points  into  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  Here  are  cataracts  tumbling  through  deep 
glens  ;  hills  interspersed  with  pleasant  valleys ;  towering 
heights,  with  wild  ravines,  all  combining  to  delight  the  eye 
and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of  nature.  The  general 
slope  of  the  surface  is  south  and  west,  and  the  whole  town  is 
drained  by  Mill  Kiver  and  its  tributaries. 

The  main  valley  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  from 
the  north  line  to  the  village  of  Williamsburg.  It  then  deflects 
1o  the  cast,  entering  the  town  of  Northampton  below  Haydt^n- 


ville.  From  the  west  five  branches  flow  through  transverse 
valleys,  dividing  that  portion  of  the  town  into  separate  parts, 
some  of  them  tracts  of  lofty  altitude,  and  others  of  lower  ele- 
vation with  broken  surfaces.  Three  of  these  branches  have 
special  names, — Mill  Brook,  Meekins'  Brook,  and  Unquomonk 
Brook.  From  the  east  there  is  one  tributary  of  Mill  Kiver, 
formed  of  Potash  Brook  and  "  Joe  Wright's"  Brook.  This 
flows  nearly  south,  uniting  with  the  main  stream  beyond  its 
eastern  bend.  There  is  another  branch  of  Mill  River,  known 
as  Beaver  Brook,  rising  in  the  east  part  of  this  town,  and  en- 
tering the  territory  of  Northampton  before  uniting  with  the 
main  stream.  This  system  of  streams  renders  the  town  noted 
for  its  valuable  water-power ;  particularly  was  it  so  in  the 
early  years,  when  the  streams  were  of  greater  volume  than 
they  are  since  the  forests  have  been  cleared. 

A  large  number  of  separate  elevations  abound,  and  several 
of  them  have  local  names,  as  High  Ridge  and  Walnut  Hill  in 
the  northeast;  Davis  Hill,  Shingle  Hill,  and  Horse  Mountain 
in  the  southeast;  Merritt's  Hill,  Walnut  Hill  No.  2,  Walcott 
Hill  along  the  western  boundary ;  Scott's  Hill,  Petticoat  Hill, 
Unquomunk  Hill,  and  Miller's  Hill  in  the  south. 

Mill  River,  rising  north  and  west  in  Goshen,  Conway,  and 
Ashfleld,  collects  the  waters  of  an  extensive  region,  and  fur- 
nishes a  chain  of  water-power  more  than  twelve  miles  long. 
The  land  was  originally  covered  with  a  forest  of  heavy  tim- 
ber,— chestnut,  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  pine,  maple,  beech, 
cherry,  and  sycamore.  There  were  also  wild  plums  and 
grapes  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  peak  of  the  High  Ridge  liiis  an  iiHilinlc  of  1I80  loot, 
iitul  was  nuido  ti  signal-station  in  the  trigononiolrical  survey 
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of  the  State.  From  the  heights  in  the  north  nearly  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts  may  be 
seen,  including  Mount  Tom,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  hills  and  mountain-slopes. — a  view  of  more 
than  seventy  milp5  in  extent. 

From  the  old  Johnson  homestead,  on  Walnut  Hill,  more 
than  twenty  churches  are  visible,  and  the  general  scene  is  one 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  first  settlement  of  Williamsburg  was  made  by  John 
Miller,  of  Xorthampton,  about  the  year  173-5.  A  log  house 
was  built  on  the  hill  northwest  of  the  present  village  of  Hay- 
denville.  It  stood  very  near  the  present  residence  of  John 
Miller,  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer.  He  had  become  acquainted 
with  this  country  in  the  hunting  excursions  for  which  he  was 
famous.  He  had  trapped  beaver  along  the  creek  which  bears 
that  name.  He  purchased  a  tract  of  900  acres  at  ?1  per  acre. 
This  land  extended  south  to  the  Xorthampton  line,  north  to 
Skinnerville.  west  to  South  Street,  and  east  far  enough  to 
embrace  nearly  the  present  village  of  Haydenville.  The  tract 
was  heavily  timbered.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  powerful  man  physi- 
cally, capable  of  severe  toil  and  great  endurance.  Out  there 
in  the  forest  he  must  have  been  able  for  many  years  to  join 
with  Alexander  Selkirk  in  singing,  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  T 
survey."  According  to  previous  writers,  it  was  seventeen 
years  before  his  first  neighbor,  Capt.  Samuel  Fairfield,  moved 
in  and  settled  upon  the  present  Delevan  place.  With  his 
habits  as  a  hunter,  Mr.  Miller  must  have  enjoyed  the  location, 
unless  perchance  the  danger  from  the  Indians,  who  were  a 
continual  source  of  alarm  through  all  .these  towns  for  twenty 
years  later,  may  have  occasionally  disturbed  him.  Game  was 
all  around  him,  and  in  great  variety.  Deer,  bears,  wolves, 
catamounts,  and  wild  turkeys  roamed  the  forest  in  abundance. 
The  smaller  tribes  of  wild  game  also  abounded,  and  the  streams 
are  said  to  have  been  literally  alive  with  the  luscious  trout 
waiting  to  furnish  a  dinner  for  the  daintiest  epicure.  Numer- 
ous exploits  of  Mr.  Miller  in  hunting  are  related.  On  one 
occasion  he  proposed  to  a  Mr.  Day,  who  was  burning  a  coal- 
pit near  him,  to  go  out  hunting.  Mr.  Day  declined,  and  Mr. 
Miller  went  alone.  He  soon  found  a  splendid  buck,  and  shot 
him.  Going  up  to  secure  his  prize  he  found  another  buck 
caught,  by  his  horns  being  entangled  with  those  of  the  one 
shot.  Taking  out  their  hearts,  he  carried  them  back  and 
exhibited  them  to  the  astonished  coal-burner.  Mr.  Day  ex- 
claimed. "  The  old  boy  !    I  am  sorry  you  got  either  one." 

3Ir.  Miller  kept  from  nine  to  twelve  traps  set  for  wild 
animals.  At  one  time  he  had  several  about  the  carcass  of  a 
horse,  near  the  residence  now  of  Kobert  Damon,  on  South 
Street.  Several  traps  were  carried  away  by  the  animals,  and, 
following  their  trail,  he  found  a  large  catamount  perched  on  a 
tree,  with  two  of  the  missing  traps  attached  to  his  legs,  and 
also  another  catamount  with  one  of  its  feet  in  another  of  the 
trapis.  He  shot  them,  securing  both  the  game  and  the  traps. 
There  was  then  a  bounty  of  .$7  a  head  on  these  animals. 

About  174.S—S0,  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  opened  from 
JTortharnpton  to  Pittsfield  the  old  road,  alluded  to  in  other 
town  histories,  passing  through  Williamsburg.  This  road 
was  the  stage  route  of  later  years,  though  that  finally  went  by 
way  of  Koberts  Meadow  to  Chesterfield. 

In  1752,  Samuel  Fairfield  moved  out  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Mr.  Miller  and  opened  a  tavern ;  this  was  to  accommodate 
the  travelers  that  were  beginning  to  go  over  this  route.  We 
are  obliged  to  suppose  so,  for  with  only  Fairfield  and  Miller 
there  would  be  no  pressing  neighhorfiood  necessity  for  a  tavern. 

This  account  locates  Fairfield  in  Williamsburg  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  town  was  incorporated.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
John  Miller,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  family  of 
the  latter  for  some  years  prior  to  1752. 

Capt.  Fairfield  was  prominent  in  all  the  early  town  affairs, 


moderator  of  the  first  town-meeting,  and  chosen  to  many  im- 
portant offices.  His  advice  was  relied  upon  largely  by  the  in- 
coming settlers.  His  farm  was  a  part  of  the  original  Miller 
tract. 

Descendants  of  both  these  pioneer  fam'ilies  are  still  residing 
in  town  and  upon  the  land  of  their  ancestors, — five  generations 
upon  the  same  soil.  The  John  Miller  farm  of  1879  was  the 
John  Miller  farm  of  1735,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years 
ago,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  in  town. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  other  early  settlers  in  exact  chro- 
nological order.  It  is  claimed  by  citizens  residing  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town  that  there  were  locations  in  that  section  some 
years  previous  to  these  dates,  but  considerable  inquiry  has 
failed  to  verify  this  conclusion  to  any  great  extent.  The 
general  theory  is  that  the  danger  of  Indian  attack  was  too 
great  to  render  settlement  safe  anywhere  in  these  "far-away" 
places  until  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  in  1759. 

Admitting  the  above  account  of  Miller  and  Fairfield,  it  is 
evident  they  risked  the  dangers  and  were  not  molested,  and  so 
it  may  be  possible  others  did  somewhere  upon  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  Williamsburg. 

The  following  is  the  usual  story  of  early  settlement : 

Williamsburg  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  "addition" 
which  was  obtained  of  the  General  Court  by  the  town  of  Hat- 
field, in  1695,  its  general  settlement  was  first  made  from  that 
town.  Persons  owning  land  in  the  "  addition"  began  to  clear 
up  the  forest,  commencing  labor  without  moving,  and  then  in 
a  few  years  located  with  their  families. 

Other  settlers  were  from  Northampton,  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. Still  others  were  from  Braintree  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard ;  others  were  from  Sunderland  and  from  Hadley. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  Hatfield  men  to  settle  the 
"addition,"  they  were  compelled  to  go  in  parties  of  five  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  armed  for  defense.  Few  ventured  to  settle 
there  permanently  until  after  peace  was  secured  by  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec,  in  1759 ;  and  even  then  broken  bands  of 
Indians  still  roamed  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
rendering  lonely,  isolated  settlements  unsafe.  For  six  years  or 
more  after  the  general  occupation  of  Williamsburg,  most  of 
the  men  returned  every  night  to  their  families. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  places  from  which  the 
various  families  came  to  Williamsburg : 

From  Northampton  were  the  Pomeroys,  Dwights,  Fairfields, 
Millers,  Clevelands,  and  Clarks.  From  Belchertown  the  Han- 
nums.  From  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Cleghorns,  the  Mayhews, 
Stewards,  Bartletts,  and  many  others.  From  Braintree  and  the 
old  Plymouth  colony,  the  Haydens,  the  Thayers  and  Bradfords. 
From  Hatfield,  the  Williams  family,  the  Hubbards,  the  Bod- 
mans,  the  Warners,  the  Graves,  the  Hills.  From  southeastern 
Massachusetts  and  eastern,  the  Hydes,  the  Coffins,  the  Aliens, 
the  Butlers,  the  Washburns.  From  London,  or  Lancaster, 
the  Nash  family.  From  Sunderland,  a  portion  of  the  Hub- 
bards. From  Sunsbury,  Conn.,  the  Littles,  and  Joseph 
Strong.  From  Kehoboth,  the  Suddens,  and  Simeon  Strong. 
From  New  Hampshire,  the  Starks.  From  Wellington,  Conn., 
the  Johnson  family.  The  general  period  of  settlement  w<»s 
from  1760  to  1771,  the  district  being  incorporated  at  the  latter 
date. 

The  early  settlers  of  Williamsburg  located  on  the  higher 
points  of  land.  Thus  the  population  first  centred  on  Meeting- 
House  Hill  and  Petticoat  Hill.  At  one  time  the  school  dis- 
trict which  comprised  the  latter  place  was  tlje.  most  populous  of 
any  in  town,  and  the  idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  locating 
the  meeting-house  there.  Both  of  these  localities,  early  rivals, 
are  now  the  most  sparsely  settled  of  any  in  town.  The  eftects 
of  trade  and  manufactures  have  wholly  reversed  the  original 
tide  of  settlement.  The  site  of  the  present  central  village  was 
formerly  a  swamp,  covered  with  hemlock-trees  and  alder- 
bushes.  When  a  settlement  sprang  up  at  this  point,  it  was 
at  first  known,  somewhat  in  derision,  as  the  "city." 
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'I'lio  sloi-y  oCciii-ly  s(i|,tl(!iii(!nt  is  inteiiHoly  intorcsting,  but  its 
iniiiulc  (li'lails  1)1'  priviilioii  mid  siiilbvinf!;  win  only  appear  in  a 
liricf  rdi'iii  ill  this  [irinli'il  viiImiiks.  Tluiro  is  cvcrywlioro  in 
this  \':illcy  II.  \  iisl,  aiiioiiiit  III'  ti'adit ioiinl  riuiiily  liistory.  Tlio 
diiscondunts  aro  still  lioro  oi'  the  men  who  conquorcd  not  only 
the  hardships  ol'  the  forest,  but  the  dangers  of  a  wily  Indian 
foe  ;  who  at  Louisburg  and  (Juoboe  wrested  from  France  the 
empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence  'and  transferred  it  to  the  English 
crown  ;  who,  later  still,  calmly  threw  ofl"  the  yoke  of  British 
dominion  and  established  the  free  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  following  catalogue  of  early  settlers  is  based  upon  the 
asse-ssnient-roll  of  1772,  but  includes  a  few  other  names,  and  in 
some  instances  those  of  later  settlements:  John  Burroughs, 
homestead  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  James  Bangs, 
homestead  the  present  place  owned  by  Wm.  Skinner  at  what 
was  the  village  of  Skinncrville ;  he  was  a  carpenter.  Silas 
Billings,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Prescott  Williams. 
Simeon  Burroughs,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  Thomas 
Beebe,  homestead  half  a  mile  north  of  Prescott  Williams,  on 
Walnut  Hill.  Samuel  Bagley,  homestead  the  present  place 
of  Kichard  Cahill.  Abner  Cole,  homestead  probably  the 
present  place  of  Cyrus  Miller,  half  a  mile  east  of  Haydenville. 

Neliemiah  Cleveland,  homestead  on  Petticoat  Hill  next 
above  the  Washburn  Hill;  sons,  Koswell,  Nehemiah,  Amasa, 
Uriah.  Edward  Curtis,  homestead  on  the  hill,  a  little  below 
the  old  meeting-house.  Josiah  Dwight,  place  identified  else- 
where. Samuel  Day,  homestead  two  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west of  Haydenville.  William  Penton,  homestead  on  "  the 
Hill,"  and  moved  to  Goshen  in  early  times.  Samuel  French, 
north  part  of  the  town.  Nathan  Frost,  homestead  the  pres- 
ent Bartlett  place,  on  Meeting-House  Hill ;  John  Frost  kept 
a  tavern  there. 

Samuel  Fairfield,  the  second  pioneer,  known  as  Capt.  Sam- 
uel, and  very  prominent  in  all  early  public  affairs,  homestead 
the  present  Delevan  place ;  children  by  first  marriage :  Ira 
N.,  settled  on  the  present  place  of  Koyal  C.  Fairfield;  Mrs. 
Elias  Koot  and  Mrs.  Simeon  Parsons ;  by  second  marriage  : 
Martha  and  Phebe,  who  died  unmarried,  and  Samuel,  the 
youngest,  who  married  Elizabeth  Miller  (the  "Aunt  Betsey" 
of  the  present  time). 

Andrew  Gates,  homestead  a  mile  above  Haydenville.  Wm. 
Guilford,  homestead  on  Petticoat  Hill ;  one  son,  John,  went 
west ;  Ebenezer  remained  in  Williamsburg.  Josiah  Hadlock, 
homestead  north  part  of  the  town.  Amasa  Frost  was  a  man 
of  considerable  prominence  and  lived  on  Meeting-House  Hill. 

Perez  Graves,  homestead  on  the  mountain,  a  little  south  of 
Unquomonk  Eidge,  known  afterward  as  the  "  Guilford  farm ;" 
children:  Dexter,  Williamsburg ;  Israel,  Northampton  ;  Perez, 
Jr.,  Chesterfield;  Eli,  Easthampton ;  Lyman,  Williamsburg; 
Elijah,  Southampton;  Eunice,  Mrs.  Melzar  Warner,  Wil- 
liamsburg ;  Anna,  Mrs.  Zenas  Wright,  Northampton  ;  Susan, 
Mrs.  Herman  Smith,  Northampton. 

Samuel  Graves,  homestead  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
below  Unquomonk  Eidge;  children:  Samuel,  settled  west; 
Joseph  also  ;  Martha,  died  young ;  Sally,  became  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard, of  Sunderland. 

Elnathan  Graves,  homestead  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
below  Unquomonk  Eidge  ;  children  :  Chester,  died  in  infancy ; 
Elnathan,  settled  on  the  old  homestead;  Fidelia  (Mrs.  Henry 
Lord),  Williamsburg;  Lydia  (Mrs.  Joel  Hayden),  Williams- 
burg ;  Emily  (Mrs.  Samuel  Williston),  Easthampton  ;  Minerva 
(Mrs.  Eleazer  Coleman),  Easthampton  ;  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Eli 
Graves),  Easthampton. 

Elisha  Graves,  homestead  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
below  Unquomonk  Eidge;  children:  Josiah,  Edward,  and 
Elisha,  who  settled  in  this  or  neighboring  towns,  and  two 
daughters,  Abigail  and  Polly. 

Thomas  Howe  was  here  very  early ;  homestead  the  present 
place  of  Wm.  Leonard.    Prescott  Williams  states  the  tradi- 


tion that  some  supernatural  powers  were  charged  on  "  old 
Mrs.  Howe"  at  one  time, — really,  the  fearful  imputation  of 
witch(W'aft.  To  test  the  question,  she  was  once  induced  to 
come  into  the  present  house  of  Prescott  Williams  and  pass 
tlirouf;h  a  door  over  which  was  nailed  a  horse-shoe.  As  no 
witch  could  do  that,  and  as  Mrs.  Jlowe  did,  she  was  entirely 
cleai'ed  in  jiublic  estimation.  Her  innocence  was  affirmatively 
established. 

Sampson  Hill,  homestead  at  Williamsburg  village,  used  to 
tend  one  of  the  early  mills.  Benjamin  Hadlock,  a  joiner  and 
carpenter,  known  as  "  Master  Hadlock,"  homestead  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town. 

John  Miller,  the  first  settler,  elsewhere  mentioned.  His 
children  were  three  sons — Stephen,  Cyrus,  .John — and  one 
daughter, — Mrs.  Asahel  Wright,  of  Northampton. 

Aaron  Miller  was  a  brother  of  John  Miller.  Alexander 
Miller  lived  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

John  Nash,  homestead  the  place  in  later  years  of  William 
A.  Nash.  .  Children;  Moses,  died  in  infancy;  Judith  (Mrs. 
David  Phinney),  Hatfield;  Moses  (2d),  John,  Samuel,  Thomas, 
all  settled  in  Williamsburg;  William  became  a  minister;  and 
Elijah  settled  in  Conway. 

Elisha  Nash,  homestead  the  place  in  later  years  of  Oliver 
Nash.  Children:  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Nehemiah  Frost),  Hins- 
dale; Eebecca  (Mrs.  Amasa  Frost),  Hinsdale ;  Hannah  (Mrs. 
Seth  Paine),  Ohio;  Sarah  (Mrs.  Joseph  Meekins),  Williams- 
burg; Martha  (Mrs.  James  Bangs),  Canada;  Persia  (Mrs. 
Eeuben  Saxon),  Vermont ;  Elisha,  Williamsburg  ;  Catharine 
(Mrs.  Phineas  Hubbard),  Canada;  Submit  died  in  infancy. 

Asa  Ludden,  homestead  on  Petticoat  Hill,  and  perhaps 
Ezra,  Joseph,  Lucy,  James,  Seth,  and  Levi  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity. Daniel  May,  probably  on  Nash  Street.  James  Porter, 
homestead  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  Samuel  Partridge, 
homestead  a  portion  of  the  present  farm  of  Erastus  Graves. 
Ebenezer  Paine,  homestead  a  part  of  the  present  farm  of  Pres- 
cott Williams. 

Isaac  Phinney,  homestead  near  Chesterfield  line;  buildings 
gone.  Children :  David,  Isaac,  Nathan,  Zenas,  Mrs.  Eoswell 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Miller,  Mrs.  Elisha  Graves. 

Eleazer  Eoot,  north  of  Haydenville  ;  was  a  brother  of  Elias 
Eoot,  who  was  a  son-in-law  of  Samuel  Fairfield.  James 
Smith,  on  Walnut  Hill ;  a  daughter  was  Mrs.  Wm.  Bodman. 
Ezra  Strong,  on  Petticoat  Hill.  Thomas  Spafford  lived  at 
Haydenville  ;  went  West  at  an  early  day.  Wm.  Stephenson, 
on  Petticoat  Hill.  Seth  Tubbs,  on  Walnut  Hill.  Joshua 
Thayer,  homestead  on  Meeting-house  Hill.  Abel  Thayer,  on 
the  Gere  place.  Amos  Truesdell,  north  part  of  the  town  ; 
never  married ;  known  as  Uncle  Amos.  William  Wales. 
The  Wales  family  lived  near  the  Phinney  place,  on  the  old 
Chesterfield  road. 

Noah  Washburn,  homestead  where  Lauriston  Washburn 
lived  in  later  years.  He  had  one  son,  Stephen.  The  children 
of  Stephen  were  Amos,  who  settled  in  this  town  ;  Polly  (Mrs. 
Gross  Williams)  ;  Sally  (Mrs.  Eleazer  Hillman,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  married  Seth  Johnson,  of  Dana)  ; 
Euth,  the  wife  of  Eev.  Hosea  Ballou,  the  distinguished  Uni- 
versalist  minister. 

John  Williams,  1773,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Pres- 
cott Williams.  Children  : 'John  and  Jonah,  Goshen,  Gross, 
Joseph  (father  of  Prescott),  Abner,  Williamsburg;  Mrs.  Na- 
than Starks,  Mrs.  Stearns,  and  Abisha,  who  died  young. 

Mather  Warren,  on  Mountain  Street;  and  probablj'  Joseph, 
also  Thomas,  Warren.  Aunt  Betsey  Fairfield  says  that  a 
daughter  in  one  of  the  Warren  families  was  the  first  child 
born  in  town.  John  Wait,  on  Mountain  Street ;  and  prob- 
ably Elijah  also.  Jonathan  Walcott,  Jr.,  near  the  Chester- 
field line.  Samuel  Bradford  was  known  as  Dr.  Bradford,  and 
was  a  man  of  education  and  ability;  his  descendants  are  still 
in  town. 

Joseph  Bodman,  1775,  from  Hatfield,  homestead  the  place 
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ever  since  owned  by  the  Bodmans,  in  "\\'illiamsburg  village. 
He  lived  to  be  about  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Children  : 
Manoah,  Williamsburg  ;  Martha  (Mrs.  John  Hillman),  "Wil- 
liamsburg :  and  after  Mr.  Hillman's  death,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Frary.  Hatfield;  Samuel,  who  died  young;  Joseph,  Jr.,  who 
settled  in  Williamsburg  ;  Naomi ;  Luther. 

Samuel  Bodman,  1774,  brother  of  Joseph,  homestead  where 
the  public-school  building  now  stands. 

William  Bodman,  a  third  brother,  1770,  homestead  the 
present  place  of  Dennis  O'Brien.  The  present  house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  1765.  Children  were  William,  Polly, 
Hepzibah.  Artemas,  Sylvester,  Alfred,  Solomon,  Annie, 
Theophilus,  and  Pamelia. 

John  Graves,  homestead  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, on  the  Hatfield  road.  Children  :  Samuel  Dwight, 
Deacon  Erastus,  Mrs.  John  Montague,  Sunderland ;  Mrs. 
David  Miller,  Williamsburg ;  Mrs.  Elam  Graves,  Williams- 
burg. 

Ebenezer  Hill,  1785  to  1790,  from  Petersham,  homestead  on 
the  Conway  road,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village. 
Children:  Joseph,  Whately  ;  Sampson,  on  the  old  homestead. 
The  latter  was  a  Eevolutionary  soldier  for  a  short  time.  De- 
scendants are  still  in  town. 

Thoma5  Meekins,  1761,  from  Hatfield,  homestead  the  pres- 
ent place  of  Christopher  Meekins.  The  first  log  house  was  near 
the  present  house.  One  son  died  young.  Joseph  and  Stephen 
settled  in  Williamsburg.  The  latter  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Dr.  Thomas  Meekins. 

Dr.  Elijah  Paine,  1772,  homestead  at  first  the  old  Sketf 
house  on  the  hill,  afterward  on  the  farm  where  he  spent  his 
life,  a  mile  north  of  the  old  church.  Children  :  Electa  (Mrs. 
Frostj,  G€neseo,  X.  T.  ;  Elijah,  Ashfield  ;  Seth,  Brecksville, 
Ohio ;  John,  Pembroke,  N.  T. 

James  Claghorn,  1772,  from  Martha's  Yinej-ard,  was  mar- 
ried three  times.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  eight  children  ; 
by  the  second,  six  ;  and  by  the  third,  four.  William,  the 
oldest,  settled  in  Jefi"erson  Co.,  N.  Y.  Three  daughters  mar- 
ried and  went  to  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T.  ;  two  to  Cummington. 
Other  children  went  to  various  parts  of  Ohio  and  New  York  ; 
one  to  Middlefield.    Benjamin  settled  in  Williamsburg. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Warner,  homestead  on  Mountain  Street, 
was  a  builder,  and  erected  many  of  the  old-time  meeting- 
houses. He  was  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution.  His  commis- 
sions, signed  by  John  Hancock,  are  preserved  by  his  descend- 
ants. He  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder, — probably  at  Sara- 
toga,— and  it  troubled  him  through  life.  Children  :  Paulina, 
who  died  in  infancy  ;  Mrs.  John  WelLs,  Matthew,  Mrs.  Elisha 
Na-sb  Conway,  Mrs.  Thomas  Nash,  Ebenezer,  Silas,  Jona- 
than, Job,  Melzar,  Mrs.  Joseph  Warner,  Mrs.  Elisha  Graves. 

The  names  of  Joshua  AVarner,  .Joel  A\  arner,  Paul  W^arner, 
and  Downing  Warner,  Jr.,  also  apjjear  on  the  roll  of  1772. 

Obadiah  Warner,  homestead  on  Mountain  Street,  was  a 
noted  dealer  in  horses.  One  son  went  South  and  attained 
high  distinction  in  public  life. 

Caleb  Johnson,  1789,  from  AVillington,  Conn.,  homestead 
on  Walnut  Hill ;  buildings  gone  ;  were  on  the  present  farm  of 
William  A.  Na.sh.  Children  :  Sally  (Mrs.  Zephaniah  Alden, 
and  after  Mr.  Alden's  death  she  married  Bela  Burnett)  ;  Wil- 
liam, Isaac,  who  died  in  infancy;  Benjamin  (father  of  B.  S. 
and  C.  B.  .Johnson,  the  latter  of  Easthamptonj ;  Caleb,  Polly, 
who  died  unmarried  ;  Isaac. 

Eufu-s  Hyde,  1774,  from  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  a  blacksmith  ;  he 
worked  near  the  place  in  later  years  of  Eleazer  Hyde.  About 
1795  he  opened  a  .shop  with  a  trip-hammer  at  what  is  now 
Searsville.    Children  :  Eleazer,  Pvufus,  Stephen,  Mary,  Josiah. 

Benjamin  Pomeroy,  1780,  from  Northampton,  homestead 
the  place  in  later  years  of  Deacon  William  Pomeroy,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Children:  Samuel,  Montreal ;  Lydia 
TMrg.  Elnalhan  Graves,  and  the  originator  of  the  sewed- 
button  bu-siness;;  Selah,  Josiah,  E.sther  (Mrs.  Gaius  Searle), 


Southampton;  Lucy  (Mrs.  Phineas  Graves),  Hatfield ;  Wil- 
liam, Polly  (Mrs.  Moses  Montague),  Sunderland. 

The  names  of  Seth  Pomeroy  and  Josiah  are  upon  the 
assessment-roll  of  1772. 

Ichabod  Hemenway,  1770,  from  Framingham,  homestead 
the  place  in  later  years  of  James  and  Obed  Hemenway. 
Children:  Elizabeth,  Lucretia,  Lovina,  Asa,  Elijah,  Aaron, 
and  James. 

Deacon  Joseph  Carey,  from  Mansfield,  Conn.,  about  1755, 
homestead  the  place  in  later  years  of  John  C.  Williams, 
There  were,  in  1800,  nine  families  living  directly  north  of 
Deacon  Carey's.  All  disappeared.  Deacon  Carey's  widow 
lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  old.*  John  Starks  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Deacon  Carey.  A  son  of  Starks  lived  to  be  eighty-two, 

Jesse  Wilde,  homestead  on  the  Hill,  near  the  new  cemetery. 
It  is  related  of  his  wife  that  she  carried  a  half-bushel  of  corn 
to  Hatfield  mill  on  her  back,  and  brought  back  the  meal  in  the 
same  way. 

Elisha  Allis  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  house  on  the  Hill, 
the  one  owned  in  later  years  by  Leonard  Strong.  Simeon 
White,  homestead  near  the.  Whately  line;  went  to  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  an  early  day.  Asa  White,  on  the  Hill.  Chil- 
dren :  Asa,  Jr.,  settled  in  New  York  ;  Mrs.  Phineas  Hubbard, 
Stanstead,  Conn. 

The  following  names  are  also  found  on  the  roll  of  1772,  but 
their  locations  are  not  easily  determined  at  the  present  time  : 
George  Andrews,  Benjamin  Blanchard,  Samuel  Barber,  Asa 
Brown,  Moses  Carley,  Eichard  Church,  Caleb  Conant,  Anson 
Cheeseman,  Gaius  Crafts,  William  Dunton,  George  Dunn, 
Thomas  Fenton,  Thomas  Flow,  Thomas  Fance,  Thomas 
French,  Samuel  Hontanton,  Lucy  Hubbard,  Abijah  Hunt, 
Seth  Hastings,  Daniel  HoUis,  Joseph  Janes,  James  Janes, 
Eussell  Kellogg,  Smith  Kennett,  Thomas  Lothing,  John 
Meekins,  William  Eeed,  Hezekiah  Eeed,  Benjamin  Eeed, 
Enoch  Thayer,  Asa  Thayer,  Joseph  Torrey,  Asaph  Wales. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  FAIRFIELD. 

She  was  born  July  5,  1785,  and  is  therefore  several  years 
older  than  the  Federal  Constitution.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus  Miller,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  earliest  pioneer, 
John  Miller.  She  was  seven  years  old  when  he  died.  She 
remembers  hearing  the  wolves  howl,  a  sound  not  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  any  other  living  person  now  in  Williamsburg. 
She  gives  vivid  accounts  of  the  home  industries  of  the  old 
time.  She  learned  to  spin  when  she  was  five  years  old,  stand- 
ing tip-toe  to  reach  the  thread  when  others  had  left  the  wheel 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  her  parents  had  a  little  wheel  made 
to  fit  the  little  girl's  height,  and  she  soon  was  able  to  spin  a 
usual  day's  work.  She  recalls  the  days  of  tallow  candles  made 
with  tow  wicks,  the  latter  spun  at  home ;  the  whole  a  home- 
made affair,  as  was  nearly  everything  else  of  olden  time.  She 
remembers  going  up  in  childhood  to  the  Williams'  store,  that 
stood  in  the  present  burnt  district  of  Williamsburg.  She  says, 
"  I  first  went  to  school  at  Samuel  Fairfield's  house  ;  once,  cross- 
ing the  river  with  my  older  sisters  (they  were  ahead  of  me), 
on  the  last  inclined  plank  I  slipped,  fell  in,  and  was  drowned, 
— fact.  They  brought  me  to,  I  suppose,  somehow.  Then  I 
fell  out  of  a  little  chair  into  the  fire  and  nearly  burned  to 
death.  I  have  been  through  fire  and  flood,  but  somehow  I 
have  outlived  a  good  many  others.  I  am  contented  and 
happy,  have  everything  I  need  for  my  comfort,  and  am  thank- 
ful for  that  while  so  many  are  '  failing  up.'  "  She  said  the 
catechism  in  her  childhood  to  Rev.  Joseph  Strong.  One  of 
her  early  teachers  at  the  little  school  was  Patty  Eussell,  of 
Northampton. 

Mrs.  Hayden  (grandmother  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Hayden),  like  oth- 
ers mentioned,  went  to  mill  at  Hatfield  sometimes  with  a  grist 
of  corn,  a  small  one  probably,  on  her  back,  walking  there  and 


*  See  Hampshire  GazeUe,  1822. 
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hiu  U,  .si\li  <  ii  iiiiliis.  Aiiiit  IJoisoy  says  "  Undo  Amos  Truos- 
dcll"  used  III  tell  lii  r  liii'Sd  storios  wlion  slie  was  a  little  girl. 

Joliu  iM  ilU:i'  sot  out  tlui  lirst  circluu'd  in  town,  and  sumotinios 
mudd  a  linudrod  bari'c^ls  ol'  c'uUiv  a  year.  In  tliose  times  they 
obtained  sweet  apjilos  by  msndini;;  to  (Jonncicticut  very  ]iarti<5- 
ularly  for  seed. 

And  so  "  Aunt  JJctsoy  J^Virfiold,"  a  gonuino  liistoric  iinlc 
bcitwocn  the  past  and  present,  survives  to  tell  to  the  present 
genrratiou  the  stories  of  the  early  labors,  the  early  eeononiitis, 
and  the  early  industries  of  Williamsburg.  With  the  calmness 
of  Christian  faith  she  "  waits  all  her  api»ointed  time"  lill  ln'i' 
change  shall  eoine. 

The  lirst  milling,  as  shown  above,  was  at  Hatlield.  A  Mr. 
Williie,  one  of  Jiurgoyne's  Hessians,  settled  near  the  Wliately 
line.  His  wife  took  a  grist,  horseback,  over  there  once,  and  re- 
turned late,  in  the  dark.  So  doubtful  was  the  road,  she  finally 
encamped  over-night  only  half  a  mile  from  home. 

THE  BUTTON  BUSINESS. 

In  the  history  of  the  Graves  family  occurs  one  of  the  most 
noted  instances  in  the  world  of  a  small  beginning  developing 
into  a  great  enterprise, — that  of  the  sewed-button  business. 
This  was  the  foundation  alike  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Williston,  and  the  prosperity  of  Easthampton,  with 
all  the  incidental  consequences — educational,  benevolent,  and 
literary — that  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Williston 's  numerous 
benefactions. 

Of  Mrs.  Elnatlian  Graves  the  senior,  Henry  S.  Gere,  in  his 
sketches  of  Williamsburg,  wrote  : 

"  A  button  on  her  husband's  coat  was  worn  through ;  she  took  itolf,  examined 
it,  covered  it  over,  and  sewed  it  on  to  the  coat  again,  aslcing, '  Why  may  not  these 
buttons  be  made  at  lionie?'  instead  of  being  imported,  an  all  the  sewed  buttons 
were  at  that  time.  Acting  upon  tliis  inquiry,  she  made  a  few  fur  a  sample,  and 
carried  thejn  to  Shepard  &  Pomeroy,  an  old  mercantile  iirm  in  Northampton, 
one  of  the  partners  being  a  relative  of  liers.  They  were  pleased  witli  the  sug- 
gestion, and  pleased  with  the  buttons,  saying  to  her,  '  Try  the  e.vperimeut,  Mrs. 
Graves;  we  will  assist  you.' 

"  The  lirst  material  she  used  for  covering  was  English  lasting,  which  made  a 
beautiful  button.  lu  about  two  weeks  she  had  linished  seven  gross,  for  which 
they  paid  her  fourteen  dollars,  the  materials  costing  not  far  from  fifty  cents  a 
gross.  These  buttons  were  favorably  received  in  New  York,  and  sold  for  an  ad- 
vanced price.  All  the  buttons  she  ever  made  were  disposed  of  to  tliis  one  firm. 
But  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  want  of  molds;  there  were  none  to  be 
found  save  here  and  tliere  a  string  of  dingy  bone  molds  of  foreign  make,  which 
had  seemed  to  have  always  been  wliere  they  were  found — no  call  for  them  before. 

"  At  length  she  applied  to  Mr.  Jewett,  on  Elm  Street,  iu  Northampton,  a  man 
who  could  do  anything  and  everything.  Nothing  doubting,  he  undertook  to 
supply  the  need,  and  turned  for  her  with  a  foot-lathe  twenty  gross  of  hard-wood 
button-molds,  for  which  she  paid  'S'd^  cents  a  gross — a  price  less  than  he  cared 
to  make  them  for,  and  niore  than  she  cared  to  give ;  hence  he  turned  no  more. 
Perseveringly  she  worked  on,  getting  the  molds  as  best  she  could,  employing  a 
few  hands,  tlie  demand  for  the  buttons  constantly  increasing,  when  sickness  and 
change  in  the  family  inclined  her  to  give  up  the  business,  having  tried  the  ex- 
periment something  more  than  two  years. 

"  Mr.  Williston,  her  son-in-law,  taking  from  her  the  design,  carried  forward 
the  business  with  great  advantage,  importing  the  materials  for  covering,  turning 
the  molds  by  water-power  in  immense'  quantities  for  a  cent  or  two  a  gross,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  hands  for  many  years  until  the  button  iimchiuerij  was  in- 
vented. Then  with  a  click  on  went  the  cones  ;  click  again,  and  out  rolled  the 
Jlcxible  shank  huttom.    And  here  endeth  the  sewed  button  business." 

Elnatlian  Graves,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Graves,  and  the  present 
county  commissioner,  is  able  to  give  many  interesting  inci- 
dents of  this  affair.  As  a  boy,  in  the  year  182G,  he  went  with 
his  mother  in  her  search  after  button-molds,  and  also  in  her 
efforts  to  procure  materials  and  in  selling  the  buttons.  Ho 
well  remembers  the  call  upon  the  Elm  Street  wood-turner  and 
the  incidents  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Jewett,  though  some- 
what astonished  at  the  proposed  attempt,  was  satisfied  it  could 
be  done,  and  soon  agreed  to  make  the  effort.  When,  a  few 
months  later,  she  was  one  day  cutting  out  by  hand  the  square 
pieces  for  the  covers  and  trimming  them  at  considerable  waste 
of  time  and  material,  she  suddenly  said,  "  Why  can't  I  have 
a  round  chisel  made  to  cut  these  out?"  Young  Graves,  who 
by  this  time  had  unlimited  confidence, in  his  mother's  abilities, 
said  he  would  go  and  see  what  could  be  done  at  Mr.  Hitch- 


cock's tool-works.  Mr.  Hitchcock  laughed  at  the  boy's  earn- 
estnosH  and  his  explanation  of  what  his  mother  wanted.  "A 
round  chisel  I  Why,  boy,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 
"Well,  my  mother  says  she  /jelieues  one  can  be  mad(!." 
"Your  lUdUi.r.r  says  sol"  "  Y(;s,  sir;  and  I  tell  you  slin 
hinivs."  Mr.  Hitchcock  soon  yielded  to  this  waman's  idea 
and  to  the  zeal  of  her  young  advocate.  He  agreed  to  try  to 
make  one,  and  succeeded;  and  so  "the  round  chisel"  for 
cutting  buttoit-covers,  invented  by  Mrs.  Graves,  took  its  place 
among  the  other  notable  inventions  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Graves  relates  the  story  (perhaps  told  in  print  before) 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Williston,  at  this  time  without  means  and 
somewhat  despondent  over  the  failure  of  his  business  plan.s, 
came  out  one  day  to  Williamsburg  and  said,  "  Mother  Graves, 
if  you  will  put  in  $2.5  and  lend  me  $25,  I  will  go  to  New 
York  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  this  button  business." 
Mrs.  Graves  declined  to  invest  in  the  traveling  expenses  of 
her  son-in-law,  but  he  borrowed  the  $50  of  some  one  else 
and  made  the  trip.  As  the  world  knows,  he  was  able  after- 
ward to  repay  the  $50  and  donate  something  besides  to  Am- 
herst College  and  other  institutions. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  Carey  was  the  first  physician,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
record  of  his  labors.  Dr.  Francis  Manter  was  perhaps  the 
next,  and  he  died  in  the  house  occupied  in  later  years  by  Lewis 
Bodman.  Dr.  Daniel  Collins  was  a  physician  of  great  promi- 
nence (see  his  biography).  Dr.  Thomas  Meekins,  educated 
partly  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Collins,  became  to  some  extent  his 
associate  and  successor  (see  sketch  elsewhere).  Dr.  Sumner 
Nash  became  prominent  and  successful  on  the  Thompsonian 
system,  dying,  however,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  just  as 
he  was  entering  upon  a  large  practice.  Dr.  J.  Dunham 
Greene  practiced  in  Williamsburg  in  1857  and  for  a  few  years 
after,  removing  finally  to  Kutland,  Vt.  At  Haydenville  was 
located  Dr.  Isaac  Johnson,  who  studied  with  Dr.  Collins.  He 
died  soon  after  commencing  practice  in  1818.  Dr.  Washington 
Shaw,  a  native  of  Plaintield  and  a  graduate  of  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institute,  commenced  practice  in  Haydenville  in  1841, 
continuing  until  his-death,  Aug.  22,  1854.  Dr.  W.  M.  Trow 
commenced  practice  in  Haydenville  as  Dr.  Shaw's  successor 
Aug.  24,  1854,  and  remained  for  several  years,  leaving  in 
June,  1877.  Eoswell  S.  Hillman,  a  botanic  physician,  com- 
menced practice  in  1853,  and  secured  in  a  short  time  a  nu- 
merous class  of  patrons,  scattered  over  a  wide  range  of  coun- 
try. From  1800  to  1805,  Dr.  Titus  practiced  in  Williamsburg. 
His  business  declined  under  the  sharp  competition  that  ensued 
after  Dr.  Collins  settled  in  town,  and  he  finally  removed  else- 
where. At  Haydenville,  Dr.  Greenleaf,  the  present  physician 
(March,  1879),  came  soon  after  Dr.  Trow  left.  Dr.  Palmer 
settled  in  Williamsburg  village  in  1874,  and  he  is  also  the 
present  physician  at  that  point.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  lost  in  the  flood.  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  active 
practice  for  twelve  years. 

LAWYERS. 

Elisha  Hubbard  was  a  noted  member  of  the  legal  profession. 
He  practiced  law  from  about  1815  until  his  death,  in  1853,  almost 
forty  years.  Addison  H.  White  was  educated  as  a  lawyer, 
and  after  practicing  a  few  years  at  Covington,  Ky.,  returned 
to  Williamsburg  somewhat  out  of  health.  He  did  law  busi- 
ness after  that  for  some  years  in  his  native  town.  We  may 
add,  however,  the  name  of  Manoah  Bodman,  who  was  the 
predecessor  of  Hubb'ard, — a  peculiar  and  well-known  char- 
acter. 

PUBLIO-HOUSES. 

Capt.  Samuel  Fairfield  opened  the  first  tavern  soon  after  his 
settlement  here.  Tradition  ditters  somewhat  as  to  the  date, 
but  the  investigations  of  B.  S.  Johnson,  Esq.,  are  oxcellont  au- 
thority, and  conclusively  show  that  it  was  as  early  as  1752.  In 
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support  of  this  is  the  well-understood  fact  that  when  he  first 
opened  this  public-house  it  was  the  only  one  between  I^orth- 
ampton  and  Pittsfield.  His  building  was  the  first  frame  house 
erected  in  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  and  was  at  first  so  small 
an  affair  that  it  was  known  somewhat  derisively  as  "Pair- 
field's  Shelter."  This  old  tavern-stand  was  the  present  Dela- 
van  place,  in  Haydenville.  Near  it  stood  a  large  oak-tree, 
under  which  tables  were  often  set.  This  was  full-grown  when 
Capt.  Fairfield  settled  here.    It  was  blown  down  in  1853. 

■  This  old  tavern  of  Capt.  Fairfield  was  a  noted  resort  in  the 
times  of  the  Eevolution.  Burgoyne's  army,  while  on  their 
way  as  prisoners  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1777,  are  said  to  have 
encamped  here  and  eaten  one  meal  under  and  around  the  old 
oak. 

Earlier  in  the  same  year  Capt.  Fairfield  himself  gathered 
the  company  raised  for  the  valley  of  the  upper  Hudson  around 
this  same  old  oak,  and  had  a  dinner  of  venison  before  beginning 
their  perilous  march.  A  company  of  Indians  once  encamped 
here,  and  amused  themselves  throwing  their  tomahawks  at 
the  tree.  The  tavern  was  discontinued  at  the  death  of  Capt. 
Fairfield  (1803). 

Joshua  Warner,  on  Mountain  Street,  probably  opened  a 
tavern  as  early  as  1772,  at  the  place  in  later  years  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson.    It  was  continued  some  twelve  years  or  more. 

Josiah  Dwight  kept  tavern  as  early  as  1774, — very  likely 
several  years  earlier  than  that,  as  the  first  town-meeting  (1771) 
was  held  there,  though  he  is  not  spoken  of  as  an  innholder. 
It  was  on  Meeting-House  Hill,  the  Holgate  place  of  later 
times. 

Ezra  Clark  opened  a  tavern  in  1783  in  what  is  now  Hayden- 
ville, the  Dexter  Tower  place  of  later  times.  He  continued  it 
until  his  death,  in  1800,  or  about  that  time.  His  son,  James 
Clark,  succeeded  him.  In  1813  he  .sold  to  Caleb  Johnson  & 
Son,  who  kept  it  until  1821,  when  it  was  closed.  During  the 
war  of  1812  this  was  a  noted  stopping-place  for  the  soldiers, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  the  scene  of  many  sharp  bar-room  dis- 
cussions over  that  war,  which  was  so  unpopular  in  this  section. 
This  historic  old  building  was  burned  April  10, 1866.* 

Elijah  Wait  opened  a  tavern  about  1784  on  the  farm  next 
east  of  the  Jonathan  Warner  place,  mentioned  above.  This 
was  upon  the  Hatfield  road,  and  there  was  considerable  travel 
along  the  route.  This  was  afterward  known  as  the  Cleveland 
Tavern. 

In  1781,  Joshua  Thayer  opened  a  tavern  a  short  distance 
from  the  old  meeting-house  on  "the  Hill.''  His  successors 
were  Xathan  Phinney,  Josiah  Hannum,  Obed  Smith,  Deacon 
Partridge,  Obadiah  Skitf,  A.  W.  Fox,  and  Jeremiah  Hubbard. 
The  latter  closed  the  house  as  a  tavern  in  1831.  It  had  been 
a  favorite  resort  for  fifty  years.  Near  this  tavern  was  the 
parade-ground  in  the  old  training-times. 

Dr.  Elijah  Paine  kept  a  tavern  in  1779,  and  for  a  few  years 
after  that,  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  Samuel  G.  Bagg. 

John  Frost  kept  a  public-house  in  1794  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  Francis  Porter.  He  was  followed  for  a  few  years  by 
Simeon  Bartlett. 

Elisha  Hibbard  came  from  Hatfield  in  1788,  and  settled  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Eobert  P.  Loud.  In  1796  he  moved 
into  the  village  and  opened  a  store,  but  in  1800  he  established 
a  hotel,  which  continued  in  the  Hubbard  family  until  1851. 
After  that  it  was  continued  by  Edward  Bridgman,  D.  H. 
Giles,  Henrj-  Wells,  Eoswell  Hubbard,  Samuel  B.  Wood,  and 
is  the  present  well-known  Hampshire  House. 

Nearly  opposite  this,  on  or  near  the  present  "  burnt  district," 
was  the  hotel,  for  thirtj-  years  or  more,  of  Gross  Williams. 
Tlie  present  Orcutt  House  is  a  modern  enterprise,  having  been 
opened  in  1873. 

At  Haydenville,  after  the  close  of  the  Ezra  Clark  tavern, 
in  1821,  there  was  no  public-house  until  1844.    In  the  fall  of 
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that  year  a  hotel  was  erected  by  Spencer  Koot,  and  opened  for 
business  by  E.  G.  Bro^Yn.  Successive  proprietors  were  Hiram 
Bagg,  E.  G.  Brown  again,  Shaw  &  Belcher.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Luther  Loomis  &  Son.  The  Haydenville  House  at 
the  present  time  is  kept  by  the  Loomises,  father  and  son,  who 
have  been  in  the  livery  business  for  many  years,  and  are 
closely  identified  with  the  general  interests  of  Haydenville 
since  1837. 

A  tavern  was  built  by  James  Bangs,  about  1800,  in  Hay- 
denville, and  known  in  late  years  as  the  Sherwood  place. 
The  landlord  was  Nathan  Phinney,  but  the  tavern  was  only 
kept  two  or  three  j^ears. 

MERCHANTS. 

At  Williamsburg  village,  Abner  Williams  commenced 
trade  (1802,  1803)  in  a  building  southwest  of  the  bridge  near 
the  Goshen  branch.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  and  at  first  only 
kept  a  few  goods  in  a  small  room  otf  of  the  shop.  The  busi- 
ness grew  upon  him.  He  abandoned  blacksmithing,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  trade.  About  1810  he  sold  out  to  his  son, 
Phineas  Williams,  who  associated  with  himself  Southworth 
Jenkins.  They  continued  for  a  few  years,  and  then  sold  to 
Gross  Williams,  a  brother  of  Abner. 

Earlier  than  this  enterprise  was  the  store  of  Zabdiel  Thayer, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  store  of  T.  M.  Carter.  Gross 
Williams  succeeded  him,  and  then,  as  above  stated,  he  bought 
out  the  other  store,  and  continued  in  trade  there  until  1840. 
He  did  a  large  and  important  business.  He  owned  400  acres 
of  land,  covering  a  large  portion  of  modern  Williamsburg. 

Thomas  Mayhew  was  an  early  merchant  on  the  Hill,  and  the 
first  postmaster  of  the  town. 

Isaac  Gere  removed  from  Northampton  to  Williamsburg 
about  1825.  He  opened  a  store  at  the  place  where  Lewis 
Bodman  afterward  traded.  He  also  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing in  a  building  upon  the  site  where  Thayer's  factory  was 
subsequently  located. 

Kussell  Hill  and  Clement  Coffin  opened  a  store  about  1824 
on  the  site  of  Henry  Stearns'  residence  in  later  times.  The 
next  year  they  sold  to  Enoch  James.  Lewis  L.  James  was 
afterward  a  partner  in  the  same  business,  the  firm-name  being 
E.  &  L.  L.  James.  In  1846,  Lewis  James  went  to  New  York, 
and  Enoch  James  continued  the  store  until  1853,  when  he 
sold  to  his  son,  Henry  L.  James,  who  continued  the  business, 
and  the  store  has  remained  in  the  same  family  and  at  the  same 
place  to  the  present  time  (March,  1879). 

The  first  store  in  town  was  opened  by  Asa  White,  on 
the  Hill.  It  took  about  ten  days  then  to  go  to  Boston  for 
goods  and  return.  He  continued  until  1812,  when  he  removed 
to  Chesterfield.  He  was  one  of  the  three  said  to  have  wielded 
almost  unlimited  influence  in  Williamsburg,  the  other  two 
being  William  Bodman  and  Deacon  Nash. 

At  Haydenville,  in  1838,  Joel  and  Josiah  Haydon  erected  a 
building  for  a  store,  and  in  November  of  that  year  opened  a 
general  trade.  Before  this  they  had  sold  goods  considerably 
to  their  workmen,  using  a  room  in  the  factory  building. 

They  continued  in  trade  five  years,  doing  a  business  of 
525,000  yearly.  Hayden,  Wells  &  Co.  succeeded  them,  the 
partners  being  Josiah  Hayden,  Samuel  S.  Wells,  and  Dorman 
T.  Warren.  In  1848  the  firm  was  changed  to  Wells,  Hyde 
&  Co.,  consisting  of  S.  S.  Wells,  E.  H.  Hyde,  D.  T.  Warren, 
and  Eollin  L.  Dawson.  In  1851,  S.  S.  Wells  retired,  and  the 
firm-name  was  changed  to  Hyde,  Warren  &  Co.  Hayden  & 
Kingsley  succeeded  (Josiah  Hayden  and  Sereno  Kingsley) ; 
Josiah  Hayden  followed  for  two  years ;  Shaw  &  White 
(James  B.  Shaw  and  Stephen  D.  White)  next  traded  there 
for  four  years.  In  May,  1859,  Tileston  &  Smith  (Henry  L. 
Tileston  and  Warner  S.  Smith)  followed  in  trade  at  the  same 
store,  and  then  the  firm  in  a  few  months  again  changed  to 
W.  S.  Smith  &  Co.  (O.  Connor  entering  in  the  place  of  Tiles- 
ton). It  passed  again  to  Tileston  &  Smith,  and  Smith  retired. 
The  store  burned  in  1865,  and  was  not  rebuilt. 
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IIIHTOllY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 


'I'lir  Wnilc  sldi'd  WHS  lii'sl,  I'sliililisliril  in  185;!,  liy  I).  (J. 
I/illlclic'l(l  mihI  I).  \<\  iM(iii(in,  will)  ciiiiinn'riccd  trade  in  yVjiril, 
M]'.  Ijiltlclicid  retired  IVimi  Hie  liiisiiiess  in  Janiiiiry, 
1855,  iiriil  Mr.  .Moricju  emit  iiiiieil  il  m  Iihk^  n  iil  il  llic  |iiu-l,n(:r.slii|) 
of  Morton  kSo  VVail(!  vvus  i'orniod  a  lew  montlis  ]iiU:r.  In  1805 
sold  to  C.  I).  VVaiti^,  tlio  partncrsliip  proprietor  nicntioiujd, 
and  ho  luis  continued  it  to  tlio  present  time  (187!)). 

In  1850,  Sluiw  «&  Gardner  (Henry  Hhaw  and  Wni.  W. 
Gardner)  opened  a  store  in  the  building  afterward  (K(;u]ned 
by  IJoland  &  Graves.  This  was  the  second  store  in  llaydon- 
ville.  This  was  sold  to  Mr.  Littlefteld  and  two  of  his  brothers, 
wlio  conducted  the  business  until  about  1853.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Morton  &  Waite,  as  stated  above,  who  soon  after 
built  the  present  Waite  store.  The  Littlefield  building  was 
occupied  as  a  store  by  Boland  &  Graves,  and  later  by  Henry 
L.  Tileston.  In  1867  he  was  succeedetl  by  Amos  G.  Ballou, 
who  sold  in  1808  to  Smith  &  Pay,  the  present  proprietors. 

The  following  notices  are  from  old  files  of  the  II(iitij)filure 
Gazette : 

Feb.  20,  1793. — Partneisliip  between  Joseph  Boduian,  Jr.,  and  Caleb  May  dis- 
solved,— tanners,  WilUanisbnrg. 

Nov.  21,  1793. — Partnorsliip  between  Stewart  &  Jackson,  blacksmiths,  dis- 
solved.— Northwest  of  Searsville. 

Edward  Wright,  postrider  from  Northampton  to  Williamsburg,  calls  for  his 
pay.— Jan.  20, 1794. 

Jan.  28, 1795. — Samuel  Pomeroy  calls  upon  his  cust<.imers  to  settle  "  or  they 
may  expect  to  read  that  melancholy  moan  to  the  damage  of  the  said  Samuel,  as 
he  saith  the  sum  of,  &c." 

Dec.  2, 1794. — Abner  Williams  calls  for  money,  so  that  he  can  buy  "  goods  as 
usual  and  more." 

Feb.  5,  1796. — Seth  Dwight,  being  about  to  remove  from  the  State,  calls  ujiou 
those  indebted  to  pay  up,  assuring  them  that  1000  sixpences  make  60  pounds. 

Oliver  Thayer,  of  Williamsburg,  who  came  from  Braintree  in  1783,  and  set- 
tled, was  the  first  that  bought  and  slaughtered  animals  for  the  fresh-meat 
market.  He  commenced  about  1787,  aud  for  many  years  brought  his  meat  to 
Northampton  in  panniers  or  baskets,  one  on  each  side  of  his  horee.  He  came 
once  or  twice  a  week  during  about  four  months,  hegiuuing  in  June.  For  four  or 
five  years  he  sold  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  at  twopence,  twopence  halfpenny 
per  pound,  and  rarely  at  three.  He  did  not  bring  beef.  He  sold  butter  at  six- 
pence. 

ORGANIZATION. 

For  some  years  after  the  settlement  this  territory  remained 
a  part  of  Hatfield.  It  became  a  thriving  and  growing  place. 
A  school-house  was  built,  other  improvements  made,  and  the 
need  of  a  separate  organization  was  soon  apparent.  The  town 
of  Hatfield  consented  by  a  vote  in  1770,  and  on  the  same  day 
also  authorized  the  formation  of  the  town  of  Whately.  The 
General  Court  passed  an  act  of  incorporation  April  24,  1771. 

"Williamsburg  was  organized  "  %  authority  of  his  Majesty," 
but  it  soon  passed  in  the  rapid  progress  of  events  under  the 
authority  of  the    State  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

BOUNDARIES   NAMED  IN  THE  ACT. 

"  South  on  Nortliampton,  west  on  Chesterfield,  north  on  Conway,  and  ciist  liy 
a  line  parallel  to  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  east  line  of  tlio 
'three  miles  additional  grant,' so  called,  in  Hatfield ;  and  that  Samuel  Fairfield 
and  Andrew  Gates  and  the  lands  and  farms  they  respectively  now  own,  not  in- 
cluded within  the  bounds  aforesaid  ;  and  also  that  part  of  the  farms  John  Nash 
and  John  Meekins  now  own,  not  included  within  the  said  bounds;  also  Russell 
Kellogg,  John  Wait,  Elijah  Wait,  Joshua  Warner,  Jonathan  Warner,  Downing 
Warner,  Thomas  Warren,  William  Warren,  Mathew  Warren,  and  the  Widow 
Warren,  mother  of  the  Warrens  above  named,  with  the  lands  they  now  respect- 
ively own  there,  which  lie  east  of  the  aforesaid  east  boundary  line  of  the  said 
district,  and  westward  of  a  line  running  from  the  north  line  of  Northampton  to 
the  south  line  of  Conway,  parallel  to  the  east  line  of  the  said  three  miles  ad- 
dition, and  striking  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  farm  of  the  said  Warrens  on 
Horso  Mountain,  so  called,  together  witli  the  lands  of  John  Miller,  of  North- 
ampton, which  lie  west  of  the  top  of  the  aforesaid  mountain,  shall  be  and  hereby 
are  annexed  Ui  the  said  district  so  far  um  to  do  duty  and  receive  privileges  as 
fully  in  every  respect  as  if  they  and  their  said  lands  were  included  within  the 
bounds  of  the  said  distr  ict." 

The  first  district-meeting  was  notified  by  John  Nash,  pur- 
suant to  the  warrant  of  William  AVilliams,  Esq.,  of  Hatfield. 
It  met  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Dwight,  May  0,  1771.  The 
proceedings  arc  shown  in  the  records,  as  herewith  given  from 
the  town  books.  The  name  Williamsburg  was  probably  given 
in  honor  of  the  Willianis  families  of  Hatfield,  some  of  whom 


may  liav(^  sp(icially  assisted  the  penph;  of  this  district  in  pro- 
curing iiH'(ji'])oration  or  I'uvored  the  new  settlement  in  other 
ways. 

At  llie  first  li^giil  diHl)ict-ni eeling  in  WilliiiniHburg,  on  May  II,  1771,  Samuel 
Fairllcid  was  chosen  Modc^ralor.  'Voted  to  adjourn  llie  mecli)ig(jvci-  to  the  scliool- 
hoUHo;  .[olin  Nash  was  clioflen  District  Chsrk  and  'J'rcHHiirer,  an<l  sworn  ;  Aiiiasii 
Frost  and  'J'ljomas  W.arren  choKcn  ConstidilcH,  anil  hwoi  ji  ;  Joshua  Wancn,  Josiah 
I>wight,  .folin  Nasli,  chosen  S(!le(;lmcn  and  Ashcshoi'h,  and  swoi'n  ;  .ioKliua  'J'liaycr, 
Jonathan  Warnt^r,  chosen  Wardens,  and  sworn;  Abel  'J'haycr,  Abijah  Hunt, 
Mather  Warren,  lOlisha  Nash,  chosen  Surveyors  of  Highways,  and  swcjni ;  Jiichard 
Church  and  llussel  Kellogg,  chosen  Tythingincn,  and  swoni;  Jctso  Wild,  Joseph 
(Jan^y,  chosen  Fence-Viewers,  and  sworn ;  Jonathan  Warner,  clioseii  Cleik  of 
tlie  Market,  and  sworn;  Andrew  Gates,  Downer  Wai'ner,  chosen  Deer-lfecves, 
and  sworn  ;  Joshua  Tliayer  and  Jo  sejih  I'oney,  chfjsen  Ilog-Ilccvcs,  and  sworn ; 
Josiah  Hayden  and  Amasa  Graves,' chosen  Field-Drivers  and  sw  orn  ;  J.evi  I.udden, 
chosen  Surveyor  of  Clapboards  and  Shingles,  and  sworn.  Voted,  that  tlie  Select- 
men be  Assessors. 

The  following  additional  notes  are  taken  from  the  records : 

May  13,  1771. — Voted,  that  .lonathan  Warner,  Josiah  Dwight,  and  John  Nash 
be  a  committee  to  petition  for  a  laud  tax,  said  affairs  to  be  conducted  according 
to  tlie  direction  of  said  committee.  Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  lay  town  ways 
whore  they  are  needed.  Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  purchase  a  town  book. 
Voted,  that  Amasa  Frost,  Josiah  Hayden,  and  Abel  Brown  be  a  committee  to 
erect  a  pound.  Voted,  that  highway  work  to  the  first  of  October  be  two  sliilliitgs 
eight  pence  per  day;  after  that,  one  shilling  and  nine  pence;  and  that  a  team 
at  highway  work  to  the  first  of  October  be  thi  ee  shillings  per  day  ;  after  that, 
one  shilling  and  ten  pence,  and  that  the  sur\'eyors  shall,  if  any  men  or  teams 
fall  shoi-t  of  full  days'  works,  return  their  woik  as  so  much  short  of  the  above- 
mentioned  price  as  in  their  judgment  they  fall  short  of  full  day's  work.  Voted, 
to  raise  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  repair  of  highways.  Voted,  that  each  of  the 
constables  be  paid  by  the  district  twenty  shillings  for  their  service  this  year. 

May  20, 1771. — At  a  legal  district-meeting,  John  Nash  was  chosen  Moderator. 
Voted,  that  Amasa  Frost,  Joseph  Carey,  and  John  Nash  be  a  committee  to  settle 
our  proportion  of  the  province  tax  with  the  towns  of  Hatfield  and  Whately, 
Voted,  that  every  man  keep  his  swine  within  his  own  inclosure. 

Dec.  2, 1771.— Bills  allowed  :  To  Ebenezer  Fitcli,  of  Hatfield,  3  days  laying 
town  ways,  18  shillings.  To  John  N.ish,  for  ca.sh  he  paid  at  court  when  he  went 
as  agent  for  the  town,  3  shillings  4  pence.  To  Mr.  Elijah  Parsons,  for  preaching 
20  Sabbaths,  26  pounds. 

Other  extracts  from  the  town  records  appear  under  the  head 
of  schools,  churches,  etc. 

SELECTMEN  FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

1771.  — Joshua  W.arner,  Josiah  Dwight,  John  Nash. 

1772.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Josiah  Dwight,  Johu  Nash. 

1773.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Josiah  Dwight,  Abel  Thayer. 

1774.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Josiah  Dwight,  Samuel  Bodman. 

1775.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Abel  Thayer,  Jonathan  Warner. 

1776.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Elijah  Paine,  Eusscll  Ivellogg. 

1777.  — William  Bodman,  Josiah  Dwight,  Samuel  Day,  Abel  Thayer,  Elijah  Paine. 

1778.  — Elijah  Paine,  Josiah  Dwight,  Siinuiel  Bodman. 

1779.  — Samuel  Day,  Josiah  Dwight,  Abel  Th.ayer. 

1780.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Josiah  Dwight,  Abel  Thayer. 

1781.  — Samuel  Day,  Josiah  Dwight,  Joseph  Bodman. 

1782.  — Elijah  Paine,  Josiah  Dwight,  Abel  Thayer. 

1783.  — Samuel  Fairfield,  Josiah  Dwight,  Abel  Thayer. 

1784.  — Elisha  Allis,  Josiah  Dwight,  Jonathan  Warner. 

1785.  — Elisha  Allis,  Elijah  Paine,  Benjamin  Pomeroy. 
1780.— Elisha  Allis,  Abel  Thayer,  Josiah  Dwight. 

1787.  — Samuel  Gr,aves,  Abel  Thayer,  Josifih  Dwight. 

1788.  — Elisha  Allis,  Abel  Thayer,  Josiah  Dwight. 

1789.  — Samuel  Graves,  Josiah  Dwight,  Elisha  Allis. 

1790.  — Samuel  Graves,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Abel  Thayer. 

1791.  — Samuel  Graves,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Elisha  Wells. 

1792.  — Elisha  Nash,  Elisha  Hubbard,  Benjamin  Pomeroy. 
1793-95. — Elisha  Hubbard,  Samuel  Graves,  Asa  Ludden. 
1796-98.— Asa  Ludden,  Elisha  Wells,  Elkauah  Thayer. 
1799-1S02. — Asa  Ludden,  Samuel  Graves,  John  Wells.' 
1803-5.— Abel  Thayer,  Moses  Nash,  John  Wells. 
1806-7.— Elisha  Wells,  Moses  Nash,  John  Wells. 
1808-10.— Elisha  Wells,  John  Wells,  Asa  Liulden. 
1811.— Elisha  Wells,  John  Wells,  .Tosepli  Bodma.u,  Jr. 
1812-13.— ElLsha  Wells,  John  Nash,  Joseph  Bodman. 

1814.  — John  Wells,  Sylvaiius  Hubbard,  .Joseph  Bodman. 

1815,  — Elislia  Hubliard,  Jr.,  Sylvauus  Hnliliard,  Joseph  Bodman. 
181(i. — Tlionuis  Nasli,  Sylvanns  Hnliliard,  Joseph  Bodman. 
1817-18.— Jcisiah  Dwight,  Sylvauus  Hubbard,  Matthew  Cuflin. 
1819-22. — Josiah  Dwight,  Sylvauus  Hubbard,  Samuel  Graves,  Jr, 
1823-20, — .losiah  Dwight,  Josiah  Hannum,  Sanniel  Giaves. 
1827. — Sainiud  (Jraves,  Sylvauus  Hubbard,  Levi  IlilchcocU. 
182S. — Sannnd  Graves,  Cornelius  Tileston,  Jr.,  Levi  Hitchcock. 

1829,  — Elisha  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Tileston,  Jr.,  Levi  Hitchcock. 

1830,  — Sanniel  Graves,  Thonuis  Mayhow,  Levi  Hitchcock. 

1831,  — Samuel  Graves,  Edward  Gere,  Levi  Hitchcock. 
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1532.  — Thomas  Mayhew,  Ed^va^cl  Gere,  James  Mayhew. 

1533.  — ^Elisha  HubKard.  Jr..  Sylvaniis  Hubbai-d,  Samuel  Graves. 
1531. — EUiha  Hublmrd.  Jr..  EiKX-h  Jiuues,  Jasou  lliller. 

1535.  — ^Elisha  Hubbanl,  Jr..  Isaac  Gere.  Le«inard  Dwight. 

1536.  — Melzar  VTarner,  Isuic  Gere.  Leonunl  Dwiglit. 
1S5T. — John  Wells,  &ilmon  H.  Clapp.  Leonard  Dwiglit. 
1S3S. — ^Henrr  Merrin,  SiUmou  H.  Clapp,  Spencer  Koot. 
ISod-W. — Leomml  Pwight,  Iliram  X.ish,  Spencer  Koot. 
I;iil-12. — Leonard  Dwight.  Hiram  Xash,  Joel  Hayden. 
l!43. — William  A.  Xash,  Hiram  Xash,  Joel  Hayden. 
If44. — William  A.  Xash,  Lewis  Bodman,  Butler  Merritt. 
1^1-5— — William  A.  Xash,  Lewis  Bodmau,  Stephen  Meekins. 
1S47. — Edwin  Everett,  Hinuu  Xash.  Ei-.istus  Gnives. 

ISiS. — Henry  Merritt.  Hiram  X;u5h,  K.  H.  Fairchild. 
1^3-50. — Lewis  Bodmau.  Erastus  Graves.  R.  H.  Fairchild. 
ISol— 5i — Elnathan  Graves,  Hiram  Xash.  Samuel  S.  Wells. 
1S53. — Elnathan  Graves,  Lewis  Bodman,  S;unuel  S.  Wells. 
Isit. — ^Elnathan  Graves,  William  A.  Xash,  Francis  S.  Warner. 
liso.5.— William  A.  Xash,  Francis  S.  Warner,  Thomas  H.  Ives. 
1S56.— WiUiam  A.  Xash,  Otis  G.  Hill.  Koyal  C.  Fairfield. 
1S5T.— Edwin  Everett.  B.  F.  Seai^,  Koyal  C.  Fairfield. 
It^oS. — Hiram  Xash,  D.  F.  Jlorton,  Elnathan  Graves. 

1559.  — Hiram  Xash.  D.  F.  Morton.  Joseph  T.  Thayer. 

1560.  — William  A.  Xash.  D.  F.  Jlorton,  William  E.  Thayer. 
1S6L— Waiiam  A.  Xash.  William  E.  Thayer,  Xathan  C.  Wrisley. 
1S62-65. — Thomas  Xash,  Elnathan  Graves,  Xathan  C.  Wrisley. 

1566.  — Thomas  X'iish,  Elnathan  Graves,  Oliver  Xash. 

1567.  — Thomas  Xash,  Elnathan  Graves,  Xathan  C.  Wrisley. 
186S-69. — Thomas  X'ash,  Elnathan  Graves,  Thomas  S.  Hayden. 
1870.— WiUiam  E.  Thayer,  Elnathan  Graves,  C.  D.  Wait. 
187L— WiUiam  E.  Thayer,  E.  W.  Merritt.  C.  D.  Wait. 
1ST2-T3. — Thomas  Xa^h.  E.  W.  Merritt,  Benson  Munyan. 
1874. — ^B.  S.  Johnson,  John  O'Xeil.  Benson  JIunyan. 
1875-76.— Aaron  K.  Morse,  John  O  Xeil,  T.  M.  Carter. 
1877-73.— Thomas  S.  Hayden,  John  O'Xeil,  T.  M.  Carter. 
1879. — Thomas  Xash,  John  O'Xeil,  Benson  Munyan. 

A  noted  instance  of  long  service  among  town  officers  is  that 
of  B.  S.  Johnson,  who  has  heen  elected  assessor  twenty-eight 
rears, — first  in  1851 ;  then  from  1856  to  1864  inclusive  ;  ne.xt 
from  1867  to  1874  inclusive ;  and  again  commenced  a  new 
term  of  service  in  1878. 

TOWX  CLERKS. 

John  Xash,  1771 ;  Simeon  White,  1772-73  ;  Elijah  Paine,  1774-76  ;  Elisha  Nash, 
1777-78 ;  Josiah  Dwight,  1779-89 ;  Asa  White,  1790-93 ;  Seth  Dwight,  1794  ; 
EUsha  Hubbard,  1795-1805 ;  Obadiah  Skiff,  1806-19  ;  Elisha  Hubbard,  Jr.,  1820- 
24:  Hervey  C.  Thayer,  1825-27:  Isaac  Gere,  1828-31:  Elisha  Hubbard,  1832; 
Thomas  Meekins,  1833-.34 :  Ambrose  Stone,  Jr.,  18a5-10 ;  Wm.  Stearns,  1841 ; 
Otis  G.  Hill,  1842-44 ;  Wm.  Steams,  1845 ;  Otis  G.  HUI,  1840-54 ;  Henry  Stearns, 
1855;  Otis  G.  Hill,  1856;  John  B.  Gleason,  1858-60;  T.  M.  Carter,  1861-80. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  PROVIXCIAL  COXGEESS  AXD  TO  CONSTI- 
TUTIOXAL  COXVENTIONS. 

March  13, 1775. — Eussell  Kellogg  chosen  to  attend  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Gjncord,  "  he  to  find  horse,  and  give  his  time  by  agreement,  the  town  to  bear  his 
charges  or  expenses." 

18a). — John  Wells  chosen  to  Constitutional  Convention. 

1853. — Hiram  Xash  chosen  to  Constitutional  Convention. 

Wm.  Bodman  represented  the  town  in  the  State  Convention 
that  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788. 

EEPEESEXTATIVES  TO  GENERAL  COURT. 
Josiah  Dwight,  1778 ;  Joshua  Johnsbjn,  1779;  Josiah  Dwight,  1780-82 ;  Wm. 
Bodman,  1783-96;  Elisha  Hubbard,  1800-1 ;  Wm.  Bodman,  180.5-6;  Capt.  John 
Wells,  1808-12 ;  Thomas  JIayhew,  1813-16 ;  Joseph  B  jdman,  1819  ;  John  Wells, 
1821-24 ;  Elisha  Hubbard,  Jr.,  1826-.31 ;  Samuel  Graves,  1832-33  ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Meekins,  1834-.35;  Lsaac  Gere,  1836-37;  Elisha  Tileston,  1839-40;  Ambrose 
Stone,  .Jr.,  1841-12;  Joel  Hayden,  1844^4.5;  Erastus  Bodman,  1846-47;  Hiram 
Xa=h,  1849-.50;  Hiram  Hill,  18.01-52;  .Samuel  S.  Wells,  1852 ;  Joseph  Bodman, 
1853:  Erastus  Graves,  18.55;  Dr.  Thomas  Meekins,  18.56;  Otis  G.  Hill,  1857; 
Albert  D.  .Sanders,  18-59;  Elnathan  Graves,  lft59,  extra  session;  Hiram  Nash, 
1860-Cl ;  Daniel  F.  Morton,  1863 ;  Thomas  Nash,  1866 ;  Stephen  M.  Crosby,  1869 ; 
Thomas  M.  Carter,  1872 ;  Henry  L.  James,  1875  ;  Aaron  B.  Morse,  1877. 

VILLAGES. 

WILLIAMSBURG  VILLAGE 

was  settled  later  than  other  parts  of  the  town.  Between  the 
location  of  Fairfield  and  Miller  at  the  site  of  Haydenville,  and 
the  Dwights  and  Mayers  on  "  Meeting-house  Hill,"  was  a 
di-stance  of  three  rniles.  In  early  times  the  road  was  a  sort  of 
bridle-path,  marked  out  by  blazed  trees. 


The  present  place  of  Williamsburg  village  was  low  ground, 
covered  with  hemlocks  and  alder-hushes.  The  village  grew  up 
by  reason  of  the  development  of  the  water-privilege  at  the 
junction  of  Mill  Brook  with  Mill  River.  Its  early  settlement 
and  general  business  are  shown  elsewhere. 

Before  the  damage  done  by  the  flood  of  1874,  it  was  a  large 
and  thriving  village.  The  houses  then  destroyed  have  not 
been  rebuilt  to  any  extent,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  evidence 
of  the  ruin  then  wrought. 

In  the  village  are  the  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches,  the  school  building,  and  the  town-hall.  There  are 
some  pleasant  homesteads  and  fine  private  residences,  espe- 
cially on  South  Street  and  on  North  Main  Street. 

The  buildings  along  South  Main  Street  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  the  reservoir  disaster.  The  station  upon  the  rail- 
road is  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  centre  of  the  village. 

Williamsburg  is  an  important  point  of  stage  communication 
with  several  western  towns.  Stages  leave  every  day  for  Ches- 
terfield and  Worthington  by  one  line,  and  for  Goshen  and 
Cummington  by  another.  From  Worthington  and  Cum- 
mington,  lines  daily  connect  witli  Hinsdale  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  Williamsburg  is  thus  the  jwint  of  railroad 
business  for  a  large  extent  of  country  in  Western  Hampshii;e 
County,  said  to  be  the  focal  point  of  seven  towns. 

Its  present  business  (March,  1879)  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
The  stores  of  E.  M.  Carter,  L.  D.  James,  Wm.  E.  Thayer,  S. 
K.  Wait ;  H.  L.  James,  woolen-factory  ;  W.  E.  Thayer,  hard- 
ware-factory;  H.  G.  Hill,  buttons,  button-molds;  H.  W.  & 
J.  W.  Hill,  tassel-molds  and  other  varieties  of  wood-work  ; 
Woodward  and  Lyman,  buttons,  button-molds;  Hill  &  War- 
ner, grist-mill;  hotels,  Hampshire  House  and  the  Orcutt 
House;  shops  of  various  kinds;  Smith's  Insurance  Agency. 

The  post-office  was  the  only  one  in  town  for  many  years. 

ADDITIONAL  ITEMS. 

From  1816  to  1860  there  was  a  store  kept  on  the  lot  next 
east  of  Lewis  Rodman's  residence.  The  first  building  used 
was  moved  away  and  became  a  store-house  for  A.  E.  Lyman's 
rake-factory.  This  was  erected  in  1816,  by  Erastus  Hubbard 
and  Augustine  W.  Fox.  They  traded  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  sold  to  Abner  Williams,  who  traded  there  for  a 
time.  His  successors  were  D.  W.  Graves,  Isaac,  Edward,  and 
Frederic  Gere;  D.  W.  and  Ebenezer  Graves,  Alvah  Miller, 
and  W.  F.  Bodman  (the  latter  from  February,  1837,  to  1858), 
then  a  Union  Company,  and  lastly  T.  M.  Carter  and  Wm.  B. 
Avery.  Lewis  Bodman  about  1837  moved  the  old  Mayhew 
store  from  the  Hill  to  the  village.    This  was  burned  in  1860. 

In  July,  1831,  Ezra,  Willison,  and  Sears,  sons  of  Eliphalet 
Thayer,  purchased  of  Edmund  Taylor  a  valuable  property 
along  Mill  Brook,  including  an  old  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill. 
Sears  Thayer  sold  out  in  a  short  time.  The  others  erected  a 
store,  and,  besides  ordinary  mercantile  business,  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  clocks.  They  made  the  cases  in  the  old 
mill  buildings,  and  brought  the  running  parts  from  Connecti- 
cut. They  employed  six  or  eight  peddlers.  They  dissolved. 
Ezra  continued  business  for  a  time,  met  with  large  losses,  and 
finally  removed  to  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Willison  Thayer  gave 
his  exclusive  attention  to  clocks  for  a  time,  but  gradually 
changed  to  other  articles,  including  hardware  and  furniture. 
In  1848  he  erected  the  three-story  factory  of  granite  and  wood 
at  a  cost  of  §5000.  Soon  after,  W.  E.  Thayer  became  associ- 
ated with  him,  and  the  firm  added  the  making  of  wooden  but- 
tons, the  first  made  in  this  country.  William  Thayer  died  in 
1859,  and  W.  E.  Thayer  continued  the  business.  He  soon 
after  erected  a  new  factory  near  the  fork  of  the  Goshen  and 
Chesterfield  roads. 

Isaac  Gere  and  Edward  Gere,  whose  names  became  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Williamsburg,  were  sons  of  Isaac  Gere,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Northampton  in  the  olden  times.    They  removed  to 
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Williiiinsbury;  iiftor  {^nuluiiUrifi'  fVoiii  collcf^o,  iiiid  wont  iiiln 
business  lliui'o.    J<kl\viiP(l  iiricTWiinl  rcnioviid  to  New  York. 

Tiiiiiiinu;  was  currii'd  cm  I'lH'  iiiuny  yours  \>y  (iruvo.s  >fc  Luuil/, 
anil  hy  .Idscpli  JJodiiuin  :ind  Slcplidii  lIopkiiiH. 

MurliiT  Ibiiii  Uiis,  liuiniiii;-  was  done  in  Ibe  bnildiiii;'  opposite 
till!  old  Deiieon  15oilniiin  lioiiiestoiid,  jjy  Siiniucl  Bodnum. 
Ilorse-powor  was  used  in  griiidiiii;'  llio  biii'k.  In  llus  liuildini;- 
was  a  |)rin(,inf;-oflico  for  a  sliort  time,  and  lieri'  was  puldisiied 
a  luKik  known  as  "  Bodnian's  Orations." 

VVldlc  Hodman  Ai  Jloplvins  were  associated  in  tannini;', 
liiey  nilded  I  be  manul'acturo  of  boots  and  shoes.  'I'liis  was 
(•(irilinii('(l  al'lei-ward  by  Lutber  &  Walker  Kice. 

Wi//nu,is/,„r</  I'osi-qffice.—This  was  ostablisbed  abont  IKl-j 
or  1815.  Previously,  Williamsburg  had  been  supplied  from 
the  Northampton  office.  Thomas  May  hew  was  the  first  post- 
master, and  he  kept  the  office  on  the  hill  until  1824,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  village,  and  kept  in  the  store  of  the  Messrs. 
Thayer.  Mr.  Mayhew  remained  postmaster  until  1839,  but 
after  the  removal  to  the  village  Wm.  E.  Thayer  was  deputy. 
Lewis  Bodman  was  appointed  in  1839,  Mr.  Metcalf  in  1848, 
Lewis  Bodman  again  in  1852,  followed  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, H.  L.  James. 

Jn  1812,  Prince  and  Phineas  Williams  built  and  operated  a 
cotton-factorj'  on  Mill  Brook,  at  the  site  of  Mr.  Thayer's  fac- 
tory in  later  years.  The  firm  suffered  a  severe  loss  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  181G,  and  the  business  closed. 

Joseph  and  Southworth  Jenkins  devoted  the  building  to 
a  grocery-store  for  a  time,  and  then  Isaac  Gere  began  to 
manufacture  broadcloth  there.  His  successors  (though  in  a 
great  variety  of  businesses)  have  been  Edward  &  Charles 
Talbot,  Mason  c%  Mofflt,  J.  Pierson,  Charles  Gloyd,  Ezra 
Thayer,  Marcus  &  Henry  Way,  D.  W.  Graves,  0.  G.  Spell- 
man,  and  Wm.  E.  Thayer. 

A  second  cotton-mill  was  erected  by  Erastus  Hubbard  and 
Edmund  Taylor.  This  flourished  only  during  the  war  with 
England. 

In  1806,  and  for  several  years,  a  fulling-,  dyeing-,  and  dress- 
ing-mill was  operated  by  Sylvester,  Artemas,  and  Theophilus 
Bodman,  sons  of  William  Bodman. 

SEAESVILLE 

is  on  Mill  Brook,  northwest  of  Williamsburg  village.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Nathaniel  Sears,  who  carried  on  manu- 
facturing operations  there  for  many  years.  The  water-privi- 
lege at  this  point  is  valuable,  and  has  been  improved  from 
early  times  down  to  the  present. 

Searsville  was  happily  exempt  from  'the  disaster  of  1874. 
It  is,  however,  situated  upon  the  stream  at  the  head-waters  of 
which  are  the  great  Goshen  reservoirs.  There  is  felt  here  by 
some  persons  a  nameless  dread  of  a  possible  similar  catastrophe 
from  them. 

The  danger  is  doubtless  somewhat  imaginary.  The  dams  of 
the  Goshen  reservoirs  are  very  solid  structures ;  they  have 
been  carefully  examined,  as  the  whole  system  of  reservoirs  is 
and  will  be,  and  a  close  supervision  is  kept  of  them.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  damage  by  the  flood  of  Dec.  10,  1878,  was  less  in  all 
this  valley  by  reason  of  the  Goshen  reservoirs.  They  held 
back  a  large  amount  of  water  at  the  time,  and  prevented  the 
quantity  coming  down  from  being  of  as  great  volume  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Searsville  has  now  but  little  business.  The  saw-mill  of  G. 
M.  Bradford  is  used,  and  a  blacksmith-shop  has  a  good  busi- 
ness. The  old  woolen-mills  stand  idle,  as  such  machinery 
does  at  so  many  other  points  in  these  "  hard  times"  of  1879. 

William  E.  Thayer's  present  business  of  making  hardware 
at  Williamsburg  commenced  at  the  site  of  the  old  cotton-spin- 
ning-worka ,  of  Capt.  Southworth  Jenkins  of  1812.  After 
Jenkins,  Isaac  Gere,  1822  or  so,  opened  a  woolen-factory  in 
the  same  building  and-  used  the  same  wheel.  He  sold  to  David 
Mason,  who,  associated  with  Mr.  Moflett,  continued  the  fac- 


tory. E/.ra  Thayer  and  Mr.  Gloyd  succeeded  tliem.  Next 
was  the  lirni  coni])osed  of  Mason  and  two  Talbots,  brothers  of 
t  lie  (jlovi-rnor.  Tbcr  lattei'  spent  some  months  in  Williamsburg 
at  one  time.  I''inully,  William  K.  Thayer  took  the  property 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  by  prudent,  quiet  industry 
liiis  dev(!lop(!d  11  safe  and  successful  business. 

About  the  year  1800,  Stephen  Gi'aves  started  a  mil!  for  full- 
ing, dyeing,  and  dressing  cloth.  Iht  continued  for  a  few  yciU's 
at  Searsville. 

Versel  Abell  manufactured  woolen  yarn,  flannel,  and  fulled 
cloth.  His  mill  stood  south  of  the  river  and  a  few  rods  north 
of  the  Sears  factory. 

In  1819,  Nathaniel  Sears  came  to  this  jjoint  with  a  ca]iital, 
it  is  said,  of  only  $50.  He  obtained  a  right  in  the  old  water- 
privilege  of  Ste])hen  Hyde,  put  up  a  small  building,  and  com- 
menced cloth-dressing.  In  1828  he  enlarged  bis  building,  put 
in  machinery  for  manufacturing,  but  continued  the  custom 
dressing-work.  In  1837  and  '38  he  built  his  main  factory, 
the  old  one  burning  after  he  commenced  the  new.  In  1853 
he  devoted  his  mill  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  white 
flannel. 

Josiah  Hannum  was  one  of  the  most  successful  mechanics  in 
Williamsburg.  Eor  thirty-flve  years  he  made  axes.  He  oc- 
cupied for  fifteen  years  the  house  that  stood  opposite  the  old 
meeting-house.  His  shop  was  up  the  road,  on  the  east  side, 
about  twenty-five  rods  above  the  meeting-house. 

He  worked  at  this  place  until  1811 ;  then  he  bought  the  old 
Seth  Paine  farm.  He  built  a  shop  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
Goshen.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  steel  rose  to  one 
dollar  a  pound.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hannum  bought  a  quantity 
of  steel  and  iron  in  Montreal.  He  got  it  home  to  Williams- 
burg by  sleighing.  He  had  a  large  market  West.  His  make 
amounted  sometimes  to  one  hundred  and  ten  axes  a  week, 
mostly  ground  and  ready  for  use. 

He  died  about  1836.  The  Hannums  and  the  Hydes  (the 
latter  having  a  trip-hammer)  became  known  far  and  wide  as 
axe-makers,  and  the  latter  as  scythe-makers  also. 

Levi  Hitchcock  built  below  Sears'  mill  about  1831  and  made 
axes,  and  Benjamin  K.  Baker  about  1835. 

SKINNEEVILLB 

was  on  Mill  Eiver,  below  Williamsburg,  below  the  mouth  of 
Unquomonk  Creek.  It  is  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  "  Fac- 
tories," and  in  the  account  of  the  disaster  of  1874. 

HAYDENVILLE. 

This  was  the  earliest  settled  point  in  Williamsburg,  but  the 
village  is  mainly  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty-five  years.  It 
is  situated  near  the  south  line  of  the  town.  The  village  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Haydens,  who  were  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  place. 
Other  public-spirited  citizens  were  associated  with  them,  but 
the  Haydens  were  cordially  recognized  as  the  leaders  in  every 
important  business.  The  public  buildings  of  the  place  are  the 
Congregational  church,  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  school 
building.    There  are  many  substantial  private  dwellings. 

7V(c  Post-Office  was  established  in  1839,  with  a  daily  mail 
to  and  from  Northampton  and  Williamsburg.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad,  tlie  service  was  increased  to  twice  each 
day,  and  later  to  three  times.  Josiah  Hayden  was  the  first 
postmaster.  His  successors  have  been  Ellsworth  H.  Hyde, 
Maj.  Lewis  Warner,  Stephen  W.  White,  Spencer  Boot,  Fred- 
erick L.  Hayden,  and  Joel  Hayden,  Jr.,  who  is  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  oflice. 

The  Fire-Engine  Coni2'>anj/  was  organized  in  1848.  An  en- 
gine was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $500  (the  town  paying  $250 
and  individuals  the  remainder).  Samuel  S.  Wells  was  chosen 
Foreman  ;  J.  A.  Boot,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  Clerk,  II.  L.  Tiles- 
ton  ;  Second  Assistant  Foreman,  J.  B.  Hayden.  The  coni- 
l)any  was  disbanded  after  a  few  years. 
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The  Haydenville  Gas-  Worhs  were  wholly  a  private  matter, 
and  belonged  to  the  Havden  Manufacturing  Company.  A 
few  private  houses  were  lighted,  and  the  streets  and  the  mills. 
The  works  were  not  rebuilt  after  the  tlood  of  1874. 

Business  of  Haydou-iUe  (1879). — The  Hayden  Company 
manufacture  brass  goods.  "William  B.  Hale  operates  the  old 
cotton-factory.  There  are  a  variety  of  mechanic  shops.  The 
hotel  and  livery  business  of  Luther  Loomis  &  Son,  who  are 
also  extensive  farmers,  and  do  a  large  firewood  business. 
The  merchants  are  noted  elsewhere. 

SCHOOLS. 

A  school-house  had  been  built  before  the  town  was  organ- 
ized. It  was  a  substantial  structure  of  hewn  logs,  used  sev- 
eral years  for  town-meetings  and  for  religious  worship  as  well 
as  for  education. 

It  stood  on  the  hill.  The  first  town-meeting  was  called  at 
the  house  of  Josiah  Dwight,  but,  after  organizing,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  the  school-house. 

Dr.  Meekins  locates  Josiah  Dwight  at  the  forks  of  the  Ash- 
field  and  Chesterfield  roads,  and  infers  that  the  pioneer  school- 
house  was  near  the  present  place  of  Wm.  Leonard. 

The  votes  passed  at  various  meetings  of  the  town  show  the 
steps  taken  to  found  the  system  of  public  schools. 

May  13,  ITTl. — Voted  to  give  the  proprietors  of  the  school-house  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  that  they  were  at  for  the  building  thereof,  and  that  each  proprietor's 
bill  of  cost  be  accepted  hy  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose.  A'oted  that  the 
committee  consist  of  Joshua  Warner,  Jonathan  Thayer,  Abel  Thayer.  Voted 
that  Amasa  Frost,  Joshua  Warner,  Jonathan  Warner  be  a  committee  to  repair 
the  school-house  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  fit  to  meet  in  for  public  wor- 
ship according  to  their  best  discretion.  Voted  to  raise  ten  pounds  to  repair  the 
school-honse. 

March  IS,  1777. — Toted  that  there  be  five  women  schools  kept  up  from  the 
1st  of  May  till  the  1st  of  October.  Toted  to  have  tsvo  men's  schools  tliree  months 
in  the  winter  season. 

Dec.  3, 1777. — Toted  to  have  a  woman  school  four  months  in  the  summer 
Beason  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  as  manj'  more  women's  schools  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  town  as  may  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  whole.  Voted 
to  hire  a  school  four  months  in  the  winter  season  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Toted  to  raise  money  sufficient  t/j  pay  all  the  charges.  Toted  that  James  Bangs, 
laent.  Joshna  Warner,  Elisha  AUis,  Abijah  Hunt,  and  Elisha  Xash  be  a  com- 
mittee for  the  schools  to  provide  the  tutors,  and  appoint  the  places  for  the  schools 
to  be  kept. 

The  appropriations  of  early  times  seem  small  in  amount 
compared  with  those  of  later  years,  but  for  the  times  they 
were  no  doubt  equally  liberal. 

The  school  district  at  Haydenville  was  formed  Dec.  3, 
1810.  consisting  of  James  Clark,  Ira  N.  Fairfield,  Josiah 
Hayden,  Daniel  Hayden,  Aaron  Hemenway,  Jesse  "VVilde, 
Beriah  Shepherd,  Samuel  Wales,  Joshua  Thayer,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Joshua  Thayer,  Daniel  Truesdell,  Pliny  Kingsley,  Cyrus  Mil- 
ler, Simeon  Guilford,  and  the  Widow  Parsons. 

Samuel  Fairfield  and  Elias  Eoot  declined  to  be  set  ofl'  from 
the  central  district  at  that  time,  though  living  adjoining  the 
others. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  in  1811,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  diigway.  There  had,  however,  been  a  school  at 
this  point  as  early  as  1790,  kept  in  the  house  of  Samuel  Fair- 
field. 

Eunice  Mather  is  remembered  as  an  early  teacher.  The 
brick  school-house  that  used  to  stand  near  the  old  Fairfield 
homestead  (the  Delevan  place)  was  built  in  1839. 

Twenty  years  later  the  fine  building  now  standing  next 
west  of  the  meeting-house  was  erected  for  a  school  building 
and  a  public  hall.  Its  cost  was  §.5oOO,  of  which  the  district 
paid  .$2000,  and  individuals  the  remainder.  Wm.  K.  Searles, 
of  Ea.'ithampton,  was  the  builder,  and  W.  F.  Pratt,  of  North- 
ampton, the  architect.  Four  teachers  are  employed  at  the 
present  time  (1879j. 

At  Williamsburg  village  the  public  .school,  though  not  a 
high-school,  has  a  good  building,  and  there  are  usually  em- 
ployed three  teachers. 

Dr.  Meekins  recalls  a  few  names  of  early  teachers, — Seth 


Warner,  Mr.  Cooley,  Dr.  Smith,  Salmon  H.  Clapp,  Mr.  Lud- 
den,  from  Southampton,  and  Erastus  Hubbard.  Ecv.  Mr. 
Strong  had  a  few  students  at  various  times,  assisting  them  in 
preparing  for  college. 

To  the  notice  of  the  schools  we  add  a  list  of  natives  of 
Williamsburg  who  were  college  graduates  : 

Ansel  Nash,  Williams  College,  ministry. 

John  White,  Williams  College,  law. 

Chester  White,  Tale  College. 

Addison  H.  White,  Tale  College,  law. 

Elisha  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Tale  College,  law. 

Wales  Tileston,  Tale  College,  ministry. 

Bainbridge  Eice,  Tale  College,  teaching. 

Chester  Lord,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 

John  B.  Miller,  Union  College,  ministry. 

Charles  Lord,  Amherst  College,  ministry. 

William  Ludden,  Tale  College,  teaching. 

William  H.  Hayden,  Tale  College,  business. 

Henry  Warren,  Wesleyan  College,  ministry. 

William  Warren,  Wesleyan  College,  ministry. 

Davis  H.  Mayhew,  Williams  College,  teaching. 

Other  professional  men  who  did  not  graduate  from  college 
were  Alanson  Nash,  Hiram  Nash,  Manoah  Bodman,  and 
Hiram  Warner,  lawyers  ;  Thomas  Meekins,  Thomas  Meekins 
(2d),  Isaac  Johnson,  Eoswell  S.  Hillman,  Morris  Dwight, 
Edwin  Bartlett,  Sumner  Nash,  physicians;  William  Nash,  a 
minister. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

January,  1837. — Eight  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  343;  average,  251; 
winter,  343 ;  average,  220 ;  in  town,  between  4  and  16,  343 ;  summer  schools,  33 
months,  7  days;  winter,  20  mouths;  summer  teachers,  9  females;  winter,  5 
males,  3  females ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $16.50 ;  fem,ale 
S;ll.42. 

January,  1847. — Nine  schools ;  attending  in  summer,  259  ;  average,  207  ;  win- 
ter, 312;  average,  208  ;  in  town,  between  4  and  16,  374;  attending  under  4, 10 ; 
over  16, 14 ;  summer  schools,  27  months,  21  days ;  winter  schools,  20  months,  14 
days  ;  total,  48  months,  7  days;  summer  teachers,  9  females;  winter,  5  males,  4 
females;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  mouth,  $20.00;  female,  $10.04. 

January,  1857. — Twelve  schools ;  attending  in  summer,  275 ;  average,  221 ; 
winter,  205;  average,  164;  attending  under  5, 12;  over  15,  4;  in  town,  between 
5  and  15,  305 ;  summer  teachers,  1  male,  10  females ;  winter,  3  males,  7  females  ; 
summer  schools,  35  months,  14  days ;  winter,  29  months ;  total,  04  months,  14 
days;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $35.75;  female,  $10.27. 

January,  1867. — Thirteen  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  412;  average, 
325  ;  winter,  412 ;  average,  329 ;  under  5,  13  ;  over  15,  89 ;  in  town,  between  5 
and  15,  409  ;  summer  teachers,  2  males,  11  females ;  winter,  3  males,  10  females  ; 
summer  school,  69  months,  10  days ;  winter,  35  months  ;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  $52.75;  female,  $24.87. 

January,  1878.— Thirteen  schools;  repairs,  $12;  cliildren  attending,  400; 
average,  284 ;  under  5, 1 ;  over  15,  35  ;  in  town^between  5  and  16,  464 ;  teachers  ; 
3  males,  16  females,  2  cif  them  normal ;  school,  100  months,  2  days ;  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $57.11 ;  female,  $32.28;  taxation,  $2800  ;  ex- 
pense of  superintendence,  $50;  printing,  $18 ;  vested  funds,  $16,485;  income, 
$1157 ;  other  income  and  dog  tax,  $116.09 ;  2  high  schools ;  3  teachers  ;  90  schol- 
ars ;  supported  by  taxation  ;  9  montlis,  15  days ;  salary  of  principals,  $610  and 
$394;  town  share  of  State  funds,  $229.70. 

CHURCHES. 

The  first  thought  in  early  New  England  settlements  may 
have  been  to  secure  a  home  for  themselves  and  families,  but 
the  next  was  to  make  arrangements  for  public  worship.  And 
so  we  infer  that  meetings  were  held  during  the  few  yeai-s  of 
settlement  preceding  civil  organization.  The  pioneers  were 
between  two  old  towns,  Hatfield  and  Northampton,  and  had 
assistance  from  the  ministers  of  both  places. 

When  the  first  town-meeting  was  fairly  over  and  the  civil 
oflicers  installed  in  their  places,  a  second  meeting  was  held 
May  13,  1771,  only  a  week  later  than  the  first. 

The  business  at  this  was  to  provide  for  religious  services,  as 
the  following  proceedings  show  : 

May  13, 1771. — At  a  legal  district-meeting  Simeon  Wliite  was  clioseu  modera- 
tor. Voted  to  raise  £20  to  be  laid  out  in  preaching  before  next  March  meeting. 
Voted  that  Samuel  Fairfield,  Jonah  Dwight,  and  John  Nash  be  a  committee  to 
lay  out  the  money  voted  for  preacliing,  according  to  tlieir  best  discretion.  Voted 
that  public  worship  on  Lord's  day  from  the  first  of  May  to  tlie  fii-st  of  October 
begin  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  of  the  clock  in  tlie  after- 
noon, and  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  May  to  begin  half  an  hour 
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iiftiii-  toil  in  tlici  iiiiiriiiiin  1111(1  lit  (1110  ill  tlid  iiftftriKioii.  Viitod  tliiit  tlio  Holnctmcii 
Iirijvldd  II  HiKiiiil  t(i  iKil.lly  lh(.  Miiki  wliiiii  td  hoKi"  imlilic,  Wdirtliip.  Vdlml  that 
.IdHliiiii  'I'liiiyiii'  liavu  liai-dii  HliilliiiKH  Idf  lildwiiiK  thdconk  hIkiII  ami  iKuipiiiK  llio 
Bcliddl-hdiiNo  lit  for  iHililic  wdiriliip  tliiH  yiiar.    And  fiirtliiir  actldii  wiw  liad  at 

HIlllHOIjlldllt  IIKIt^till^H. 

Oct.,  1771.— Voted  tliat  Doacon  Amiwa  Ifnwt,  Deacon  Caroy,  Haiiiiiul  l!"airIiold, 
Jiwiali  Dvvight,  and  .Toliii  Niwli  lio  a  coiiiiiiittoo  to  wait  on  Mr.  Klijali  Parsons, 
ami  givo  liiiii  a  call  to  conio  and  iireiicli  luiro  si.x  .SaliliatliH  on  pniliatiiiii,  in  ordiir 
to  liis  suttling  in  the  niiiiistry  in  tiiis  idaco. 

Tliis  iiiovomciit  wii.s  still  rurllicr  prii.sccutcd. 

li'dlii  iiary,  I77i.— A  Cdiiiiiiiltiid  was  cIiosdii  '-togivo  Mr.  I'lli.jali  TarsoiiK  a  iiUl 
to  conic  and  sotllo  in  tlio  iiiiiiistry  in  tliis  placo,  ami  that  said  coniniitldo  oflcr 
Mr.  J'lirsoiis  One  Ihiiidnal  I'oiind  sottluinuiit,  and  the  first  year  alter  his  scttle- 
nicnt  lioro  to  oflcr  him  Si,\ty  Pound  salary,  to  rise  two  Pound  each  year  until 
it  couic  to  eighty  pound  a  year;  also  that  after  Mr.  Paraons  is  settled  in  a  family 
of  ilia  own,  they  will  give  him  six.  Pounds  annually  to  bo  paid  in  wood  or  labor, 
Avliich  he  chooses." 

March  23, 1772.— Voted  "  That  the  monies  that  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  dis- 
continued town  ways  shall  be  appropriated  to  encourage  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
to  settle  in  Williamsburg,"  etc. 

Aug.  10, 1772. — A  committee  was  chosen  to  "make  further  trial  to  get  Mr. 
Pai'soiis  to  settle  in  the  ministry." 

They  were  not  successful,  but  July  14,  1773,  Rev.  Amos 
Butler  was  settled  on  the  same  salary  otiered  to  Mr.  Parsons. 
Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Butler  the  church  made  some  advances, 
and  the  discipline  of  it  with  respect  to  a  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  peculiarly  marked.  He  died  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

June  5,  1778,  the  town  "voted  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  cover  the  outside  by  a  town  rate."  A  committee  of  nine 
were  chosen  "to  proportion  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  town 
what  material  to  find  toward  the  meeting-house."  "Voted 
that  the  pews  be  sold  according  to  wheat  at  4,s.  per  bushel,  and 
rye  at  3s.,  and  Indian  corn  at  2s.  per  bushel."  The  meeting- 
house, 60  feet  by  45  feet,  was  raised  the  following  year  on  the 
summit  of  Village  Hill.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1787, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  finished  until  1790. 

March  13,  1780. — It  was  "  voted  to  raise  £1500  to  be  layed 
out  in  preaching."  December  11. — "  £3000  laid  out  in  preach- 
ing." These  sums  were  of  course  in  the  depreciated  Conti- 
nental currency.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Strong,  second  minister, 
was  fixed  by  the  town  at  "  £70,  one-half  to  be  paid  in  silver 
money"  (not  Continental  currency),  "and  the  other  half  in 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  to  find  him  his  firewood  as  long 
as  he  is  our  minister."  "  The  produce  of  the  earth"  given  to 
Mr.  Strong  was  annually  25  bushels  of  wheat ;  20  of  rye ;  33 
of  Indian  corn  ;  pork,  5  cwt.  ;  butter,  55  pounds  ;  cheese,  100 
pounds  ;  flax,  120  jjounds  ;  sheep's  wool,  50  pounds. 

The  increase  of  the  church  in  numbers  was  rapid.  Previous 
to  Mr.  Strong's  settlement  53  had  been  added  to  the  original 
21  members,  making  74  in  all.  In  May,  1789,  the  number  of 
actual  members  was  199,  and  in  March,  1794,  316.  In  1789 
there  were  added  above  70  to  the  church.  This  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  great  reformation.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  brethren  had  especially  prayed  for  such  a  work 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1,  1803,  aged 
seventy-four.  During  his  pastorate  of  nearly  twenty-two 
years,  239  persons  united  with  the  church  by  profession. 
Seven  children,  all  professedly  pious,  survived  him.  One  of 
them,  Joseph,  entered  the  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Lord,  the  third  minister,  was  ordained  June 
20,  1804.  An  ordination  in  those  days,  when  ministers  were 
really  settled  for  life,  was  a  great  occasion.  It  was  prepared 
for  by  a  solemn  fast,  and  jieojile  came  to  attend  it  from  far  and 
near. 

Mr.  Strong  was  a  veteran,  his  successor  was  a  youth ;  but 
his  ministry  was  almost  equally  blessed  with  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, those  of  1816,  1819,  and  1831  being  the  most  general. 

In  1814  the  church  formed  itself  into  a  religious  tract 
society,  allowing  others  to  meet  and  act  with  them,  and  per- 
sons were  appointed  in  every  district  to  "solicit  and  collect 
monies." 

April  G,  1820. — It  was  "voted  that  Deacon  Hubbard,  Dea- 


con Mayhow,  Deacon  Bodman,  Capt.  Nash,  Willard  Starks, 
and  ilcv.  ilcnry  Lord  he  coiniiiittec,  to  make  arrangeinoiits  for 
Sabbath-school,  and  superintend  the  same  the  ensuing  season." 
Tliis  is  the  earliest  notice  the  records  afford  of  a  Sabbath- 
school.  Before  that  the  children  were  called  out  into  the 
aisles  once  a  month,  long  rows  of  them,  to  recite  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  to  the  minister.  For  a  long  time  after  Sab- 
bath-schools wore  commenced  they  were  for  children  only, 
and  the  ])riiicipal  exercise  was  reciting  of  Scripture,  the 
catechism,  and  aftei-  a  while  of  hymns.  One  gii'l  hcciuiie  ahlo 
to  repeat  the  wlnile  liiidk  nf  John. 

In  those  days  Sabbath-evening  meetings  were  hold  in  the 
school-house,  which  stood  nearly  opposite  the  parsonage.  It 
was  not  customary  for  the  minister  to  attend.  One  of  the 
deacons  opened  the  meeting,  and  called  upon  a  brother  deacon 
or  leading  member  to  lead  in  prayer.  This  brother  perhaps 
excused  himself,  saying,  "  It  isn't  my  turn;  I  prayed  the  la.Ht 
Sunday  night,"  and  desired  to  join  with  Brother  So-and-so. 
Wheij  the  proper  person  had  been  found  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice and  the  prayer  was  ended,  a  sermon  would  be  read. 
Young  Christians  were  not  encouraged  to  take  a  part,  but 
wore  expected  to  sit  in  silence  and  listen.  In  Nash  Street 
similar  meetings  were  held,  but  some  ardent  converts,  not 
unencouraged  by  Mr.  Lord,  determined  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  formality  and  custom,  and  speak  and  pray  as  the 
Spirit  should  give  them  utterance,  and  they  effected  a  change. 

During  Mr.  Lord's  pastorate  of  thirty  years,  243  persons 
united  by  profession.  He  was  cut  off  by  typhus  fever  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Strong,  and  Mr.  Lord 
were  all  buried  in  the  old  cemetery. 

The  fourth  pastor  was  Eev.  William  Lusk,  and  his  four 
years'  pastorate  was  an  eventful  one.  The  parish,  now  dis- 
tinct from  the  town,  undertook  the  building  of  a  new  meeting- 
house. The  ground  was  purchased  in  November,  1835,  for 
$700,  and  the  house  erected  the  following  season,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $4500.  Thus  the  place  of  worship  followed  the 
movement  of  population  from  the  hill  to  the  valley. 

A  revival  occurred  in  1837  and  1838.  Adults  were  now  first 
brought  into  the  Sabbath-school,  which  rose  in  numbers  to 
over  300.  Old  and  young  were  encouraged  to  exercise  greater 
activity  and  freedom  in  conference  meetings.  A  new  era 
seemed  opening,  but  Mr.  Lusk  asked  a  dismission.  Admis- 
sions by  profession  during  this  pastorate,  139.    Salary,  $600. 

The  Rev.  David  E.  Goodwin  ministered  to  this  church  about 
fifteen  months,  and  admitted  to  the  communion  six  persons. 
Young,  devoted,  and  well  beloved,  disease  cut  him  down,  and 
he  sleeps  beside  the  first  three. 

Rev.  M.  Gr.  Wheeler's  ministry  of  three  and  a  half  years 
was  marked  by  a  revival  and  the  addition  of  55  persons. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Wilcox  was  here  two  years  and  nine  months. 
Admitted  13  members.    Salary,  $650. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Root  lasted  five  and  a  half 
years.  Three  interesting  events  marked  the  first  year  of  his 
ministry, — aspiritual  refresfiing ;  the  building  of  the  parsonage, 
costing  with  the  land  $2300;  and  the  dismission  of  17  mem- 
bers, March  2,  1851,  to  assist  in  founding  the  Union  Church, 
Haydenville.  He  admitted  30  members.  Salary,  paid  semi- 
annually, $6.50,  until  1854,  when  it  was  changed  to  $600  and 
use  of  parsonage. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Perkins'  ministry  of  three  and  one-fourth  years 
covered  that  year  of  revivals,  1858,  in  which  this  church  fully 
shared.  A  large  number  of  the  present  members  united  July 
4th  and  September  5th,  of  that  year.  In  1859  the  church 
edifice  was  raised  up,  and  a  vestry  built  beneath  it.  The  cost 
of  the  vestry  and  of  some  repairs  was  lj)3300.  Mr.  Perkins 
welcomed  to  fellowship  80  persons.  Salary,  $750,  at  first, 
paid  quarterly,  and  use  of  parsonage ;  afterward  increased  to 
$800. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Rev.  James  M.  Phillips  was 
acting  pastor. 
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The  Eev.  E.  Y.  Swift's  pastorate  commenced  June  26,  1862, 
and  lasted  six  and  one-fourth  years,  or  longer  than  any  other 
since  Mr.  Lord's. 

There  ■was  another  revival  in  1864,  and  the  same  year  Mr. 
Swift  raised  §1500  among  his  people  for  the  purchase  of  an 
organ.  He  admitted  40  members.  Salary,  §800,  paid  quar- 
terly, with  parsonage ;  increased  to  81000  in  1863. 

Summary  Statement  of  Pastoys. — Kev.  Amos  Butler,  or- 
dained July  14,  1773;  died  Oct.  18,  1777.  Eev.  Joseph 
Strong,  installed  Dec.  26,  1781 ;  died  Jan.  1,  1803.  Kev. 
Henry  Lord,  ordained  June  20,  1804;  died  Nov.  22,  1834. 
Kev.  William  Lusk,  installed  Jan.  20,  1836 ;  dismissed  Feb. 
7,  1840.  Rev.  David  E.  Goodwin,  ordained  Jan.  13,  1841 ; 
died  May  2,  1842.  Kev.  Melancthon  G.  Wheeler,  installed 
Oct.  18,  1842;  dismissed  March  1,  1846.  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Wilcox,  installed  Feb.  10,  1847;  dismissed  Nov.  14,  1849. 
Kev.  Edward  W.  Root,  ordained  Oct.  23,  1850;  dismissed 
May  15,  1856.  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Perkins,  installed  Feb.  3, 
1857  ;  dismissed  May  7,  1860.  Rev.  James  M.  Phillips,  acting 
pastor  summer  of  1860  to  April  1,  1862.  Rev.  E.  Y.  Swift, 
installed  June  26,  1862 ;  dismissed  Sept.  25,  1868.  Rev.  Wm. 
W.  Parker,  installed  Feb.  24,  1869;  dismissed  Jan.  7,  1873. 
Rev.  John  F.  Gleason,  ordained  Jan.  7,  1873 ;  dismissed  Dec. 
14,  1875.  Rev.  S.  O.  Kendall,  stated  supply  from  February, 
1876,  to  May,  1878.  Prof.  Tyler,  of  tlie  Female  College,  sup- 
plies at  the  present  time  (March,  1879). 

Record  of  th^  Deacons. — Amasa  Frost,  elected  1771 ;  died 
Jan.  6, 1795.  Joseph  Carey,  elected  1771 ;  died  May  30,  1803. 
Elisha  AUis,  elected  June  13,  1785.  Nehemiah  Cleveland, 
elected  June  13,  1785.  Elisha  Nash,  elected  May  27,  1790; 
died  Sept.  15, 1827.  Asa  Ludden,  eleoted  May  27, 1790;  died 
April  8,  1825.  Samuel  Graves,  elected  Aug.  16,  1804 ;  died 
Aug.  21,  1821.  Zechariah  Mayhew,  elected  Aug.  12,  1813  ; 
died  May  29,  1830.  Sylvanus  Hubbard,  elected  Dec.  16,  1813  ; 
resigned  May  6,  1847.  Joseph  Bodman,  elected  May  29,  1817 ; 
died  March  2,  1847.  Joseph  Ludden,  elected  Feb.  2,  1832 ; 
died  May  12,  1836.  Gershom  Rogers,  elected  Oct.  4,  1832 ; 
resigned  March  4,  1840.  William  Pomeroy,  elected  Nov.  23, 
1838;  resigned  March  1,  1866.  Washington  Shaw,  elected 
May  6, 1847 ;  resigned  March  2, 1851.  Erastus  Graves,*  elected 
May  6, 1847.  Jonathan  W.  Nash,  elected  Jan.  2, 1852.  Henry 
Steams,  elected  Sept.  2, 1852  ;  resigned  Dec.  3,  1868.  William 
A.  Hawks,*  elected  March  1,  1866.  E.  M.  Johnson,  elected 
Nov.  12, 1869 ;  lost  in  the  flood  May  16,  1874.  H.  H.  Miller, 
chosen  Jan.  7,  1875;  died  Oct.  7,  1875.  Lewis  H.  Porter,* 
chosen  Jan.  6,  1876.  Elnathan  Graves,*  chosen  March  3, 
1877. 

Additional  Item,s. — The  first  members  of  the  church  whose 
signatures  were  attached  to  the  covenant,  and  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  early  book,  were  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Warren, 
John  Nash,  Jonathan  Warner  and  wife,  Amasa  Frost  and 
wife,  Joseph  Cary  and  wife,  Richard  Church,  Jesse  Wild  and 
wife,  Elisha  Na.sh  and  wife,  Samuel  Fairfield  and  wife,  Josiah 
Dwight  and  wife,  Joshua  Warner  and  wife,  and  Hezekiah 
Reed,— twenty-one  in  all.  The  date  of  organization  was  July 
3,  1771.  The  master-builder  of  the  first  meeting-house  was 
Capt.  Jonathan  Warner.  It  had  all  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  old  New  England  meeting-houses  so  often  described, — 
square  pews,  high  pulpit,  with  sounding-board  over  it,  dea- 
cons' seat  almost  under  the  pulpit,  the  tall  spire  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  feet  pointing  heavenward.  The  first  meet- 
ing-hou.se  stood  on  what  has  been  known  as  the  Leonard 
Strong  farm,  now  owned  by  E.  A.  Porter.  It  was  north- 
westerly from  Porter's  house,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  present  house  of  L.  H.  Porter.  Some 
traces  of  the  foundation  yet  remain.  The  old  school-house  of 
hewn  logs  was  a  little  farther  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road. 


*  Pregent  deacons  (March,  1879). 


Present  Organization  (March,  1879). — Church  Committee 
consists  of  the  deacons,  and  Phineas  Nash  and  Henry  W.  Hill ; 
Church  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Hawks;  Parish  Clerk, 
Henry  W.  Hill;  Superintendent  of  Sunday-school,  Henry  M. 
Porter.  Communicants,  214  ;  congregation,  about  the  same  ; 
attendance  on  Sunday-school,  125  to  150;  Sunday-school 
library,  450  volumes.  The  church  voted  to  elect  deaconesses 
at  the  same  m'eeting  that  they  adopted  the  stated  terms  of 
service  for  deacons  :  Mrs.  William  A.  Nash,  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  John  W.  Woodard,  and  Mrs.  R.  Baxter  Rice, 
now  in  office. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1832  preaching  had  been  main- 
tained by  this  denomination  in  Williamsburg.  Rev.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  here  as  early  as  1826-27.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Haydenville  at  the  button-fiictory.  Earlier  than  this,  the  first 
beginnings  of  Methodist  work  for  this  section  were  at  Leeds, 
within  the  town  of  Northampton.  An  early  local  minister 
was  Orrin  Munyan,  living  at  Leeds.  Thomas  Musgrave,  of 
Leeds,  was  a  leading  man  in  the  work.  Josiah  Hayden  was 
a  local  preacher,  and  the  entire  family  of  the  Haj'dens  were 
either  Methodists  or  inclined  to  that  denomination.  The 
meetings  were  changed  from  Haydenville  to  Williamsburg 
village,  probably  just  after  the  burning  of  the  cotton-factory 
in  1832.  A  favorite  place  of  early  meetings  at  Williamsburg 
was  at  "Mother  Hannum's,"  now  a  tenant-house  owned  by 
Hiram  Hill ;  also  the  brick  school-house,  at  Searsville,  and 
the  present  house  of  Prescott  Williams.  Ephraim  Scott  and 
Eev.  J.  D.  Bridge  were  early  preachers  at  this  point.  A 
church  was  organized  in  1832,  but  the  books  of  the  society 
that  are  now  preserved  give  no  record  of  the  first  members. 
The  meeting-house  was  erected  the  same  year,  largely  by  the 
liberality  of  Joel  and  Josiah  Hayden.  It  has  been  remodeled 
and  improved  one  or  more  times,  the  last  being  the  same  year 
of  the  groat  disaster,  1874. 

The  church  has  had  a  varied  history.  During  the  years 
that  the  great  anti-slavery  excitement  pervaded  the  churches 
so  extensively  this  society  became  Wesleyan,  probably  under 
the  lead  of  Rev.  Orange  Scott,  who  held  a  camp-meeting  here 
near  the  present  residence  of  Calvin  Hill.  The  church,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  years  again  became  "  Methodist  Episcopal,"  and 
has  continued  so  to  the  present  time. 

Early  Methodist  families — 1830  to  1835,  or  about  that  period 
— were  Ludo  Thayer,  Prescott  Williams,  Butler  Merritt,  John 
Williams,  William  Lewis,  Elisha  Nash,  Hiram  Nash,  Mather 
Warren,  Pliny  Warren,  James  Nichols,  Andrus  Gillett,  Willis 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Otis  Hill,  Edward  Gere,  Joseph  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Gere  (now  Mrs.  Vining),  mother  of  H.  S.  Gere,  editor  of  the 
Hawpshb-e  Gazette,  Stephen  Meekins,  and  Chester  Upton. 
Josiah  Hayden  was  class-leader. 

Other  early  names  of  either  members  or  friends  who  paid 
to  build  the  meeting-house  and  found  the  society  may  be 
mentioned :  Pardon,  Edwin,  and  John  Bradford,  Justin  Hill- 
man,  Cyrus  Miller,  John  Miller,  William  and  Joseph  Loomis, 
Robert  Fairfield,  Andrus  Gillett,  Henry  Little,  and  Persis 
Lyon. 

Ministerial  Record.— J).  Leslie,  1833  ;  E.  M.  Beebe,  1834- 
35  ;  Wm.  Smith,  1836-37  ;  George  May,  1838-39  ;  J.  A.  Mer- 
rill, 1840 ;  I.  Marcy,  1841 ;  Mosely  Dwight,  1842-43  ;  F.  P. 
Tracy,  1844-45;  John  H.  Twombly,  1846;  E.  S.  Potter, 
1847-49;  William  Butler,  18.50;  H.  M.  Nichols,  1851-52; 
H.  M.  Bridge,  1853 ;  A.  S.  Flagg,  1854-55 ;  Lorenzo  White, 
1856-57 ;  Mr.  Eastwood,  1858.  The  records  are  lost,  and  the 
present  otficers  do  not  recall  the  names  of  any  minister  for 
1859-60.  N.  J.  Merrill,  1861  ;  John  Peterson,  1862-63  ;  A. 
Sanderson,  1864-66;  W.  I.  Pomfret,  1867-69;  J.  W.  Fenn, 
1870-71 ;  E.  R.  Thorndike,  1872-74  ;  I.  Candlin,  1875;  C.  H. 
Vinton,  1876;  H.  Matthews,  1877;  and  present  pastor  (March, 
1879). 
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'I'lM':   ('(INOItKllA'ridN  A  I.   CIliriKMl   Ol''    11A.VI)I';N  VII.LK. 

'I'll!'  iiiiTi'asc  ill  I  lie  idii  ol'  l.lui  villiif^o  tliiit  rollowod 

llic  iiioili'i  ii  (lex  c'l(i|iiiiciil.  III'  iii;irnil!u;tiiriii}^  intcrcHts  vory  soon 
hid  to  a  iiu)\'oiiu!iit,  lor  a  (:lunx:h  organization.  Several  pro-- 
liininary  nieotinn'.s  wore  hM  (luring  the  winter  of  1848-41). 
Marc^h  lOtli  a  society  was  formed  inulur  legal  warrant,  and  ar- 
I'angeinents  wtu'C  made  for  er(!eting  a  house  of  worsliip.  The 
building  committeo  were  .loel  Haydon,  K.  11.  Fairliold,  and 
Sjiencer  Root.  The  Longiey  place  was  purchased  for  a  site ; 
the  liuilding  was  raised  May  13,  1850,  and  in  February,  1851, 
the  edilice  was  completed.  It  is  75  feet  long  by  48  wide.  It 
has  a  handsome  spire  150  feet  in  height.  The  cost  of  this  was 
about  $12,000;  two-thirds  of  this  was  given  by  Joel  Hayden  ; 
others  contributed  jirobably  with  equal  liberality  in  propor- 
tion to  their  financial  ability. 

The  church  was  organized  March  4,  1851.  The  original 
members  were  Joel  Hayden,  Braddock  Davol,  Silas  Warner, 
Albert  D.  Sanders,  Thomas  H.  Ives,  Quartus  L.  Dickinson, 
R.  H.  Fairfield,  Washington  Shaw,  Elain  Graves,  Quartus 
Kingsley,  John  Miller,  Spencer  Root,  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
Elisha  Tileston,  Samuel  S.  Wells,  Isabella  Hayden,  Harriet 
C.  Graves,  Caroline  Fairfield,  Jane  Sanders,  Relief  S.  Ives, 
Mary  F.  Johnson,  Emily  Fairfield,  Patty  Graves,  Eunice  B. 
Graves,  Policy  Kingsley,  Sarah  Miller,  Sally  Root,  Lucretia 
Dickinson,  Sabrah  Tileston. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  house  was  dedicated. 
The  next  day,  March  5th,  Rev.  Edward  Sweet  was  ordained  as 
the  first  pastor. 

The  first  parish  assessors  were  Messrs.  Shaw,  Sanders,  and 
Ives. 

The  organization  of  the  church  was  efl^ected  with  great  har- 
mony, notwithstanding  the  people  of  Haydenville  were  nearly 
equally  divided  between  those  of  Methodist  views  and  those 
of  Congregational  preferences. 

A  Sunday-school  was  immediatelj'  instituted,  and  has  been 
steadily  maintained  with  a  good  average  attendance. 

Ministerial  Record.  —  1st.  Rev.  Edward  Sweet,  ordained 
March  5,  1851  ;  dismissed  March  7,  1854.  2d.  Rev.  E.  W. 
Cook,  installed  June  14, 1854  ;  dismissed  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
church  in  Townsend,  April  1,  1858.  3d.  Rev.  Cyrus  Brewster, 
installed  Aug.  18,  1858;  dismissed  Dec.  18,  1863.  4tli.  Rev. 
George  W.  Phillips,  ordained  September,  1864;  dismissed 
April,  1868.  5th.  Rev.  M.  B.  Ainger,  installed  Dec.  31, 
1868;  dismissed  in  June,  1870.  6th.  Rev.  James  P.  Kimball, 
installed  November,  1871 ;  dismissed  May,  1876.  7th.  Stated 
supply.  Rev.  W.  S.  Hawks,  from  Oct.  26,  1870,  to  July, 
1878,  followed  by  other  temporary  supplies.  8th.  Rev.  Dr. 
Marsh,  present  acting  pastor  (1879). 

Record  of  Deacons. — A.  D.  Sanders,  chosen  March  4,  1851, 
declined  to  serve;  R.  H.  Fairfield,  chosen  March  4,  1851,  de- 
clined to  serve  ;  Elam  Graves,  chosen  in  place  of  Sanders,  and 
now  in  ofllce  ;  Thomas  H.  Ives,  chosen  in  place  of  Fairfield, 
died  in  1870;  Dr.  Wm.  Trow,  chosen  in  place  of  Ives,  1871, 
removed  from  town ;  Otis  W.  Lawrence,  chosen  1877,  and 
now  in  office. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  HAYDENVILLE. 

The  establishment  of  this  church  was  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  Catholics  that  came  to  Haydenville  as  operatives  in  the 
factories.  They  not  only  sought  for  the  forms  of  religious 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  place,  with  wise  liberality,  favored  the  enter- 
prise, believing  that  its  influence  would  be  for  good  over  that 
portion  of  the  population  inclined  to  Catholic  usages.  These 
citizens  have  not  seen  any  cause  to  regret  their  action. 

The  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1864,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $1200.  It  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  occupies  a  handsome 
site,  which  was  doiuited  by  Hon.  Joel  Hayden. 

Father  Morse  was  the  first  pastor,  and  to  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration— his  wise  and  conciliatory  course— the  congre- 


gation ari!  gr(!atly  i udehti'd  for  the  substantial  (•hnr<'li  aii<l 
nourishing  society. 

TIk!  edifice  has  a  seating  capai'ity  of  ahout  500  jjersons,  and 
the  services  are  largely  attended. 

miUIAL-l'LACES. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  town  the  IVjIlowing  action 
was  taken  : 

Voted  Ut  piircIiiuH!  lanil  at  or  noar  the  soiitlioast  cornorof  .Ji'HSo  WililV  lariii  lio 
lives  upon  tfl  suhX  to  tho  land  loft  for  a  tcjwii  way  at  tho  east  end  of  »aiil  Wild's 
farm,  enough  to  lay  out  one  aero  and  a  half  in  a  form  suitable  for  a  burying- 
plaee. 

Voted  that  Simeon  Wliite,  Samuel  Fairfield,  and  .John  Nash  be  a  committee 
to  lay  out  the  land  for  the  burying-place  and  to  get  the  land  cleared,  fenced,  and 
rented  out,  all  to  the  best  profit  of  the  district. 

That  is  now  known  as  the  old  burial-ground,  northwest  of 
Williamsburg  village.  It  is  still  in  use  to  some  extent,  and 
is  in  fair  preservation. 

There  is  a  burial-place  on  Mountain  Street,  dating  back  to 
early  limes.  It  is  still  used  for  occasional  burials,  and  is 
fenced  and  cared  for  by  the  town. 

Burials  have  seldom  taken  place  on  private  lands. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Levi  B.  Nash  there  were  buried  some 
members  of  the  Green  family. 

The  graves  have  no  monuments  with  inscriptions. 
'    One  other  place  of  private  burial  is  mentioned,  but  the 
remains  were  removed. 

At  Williamsburg  village  is  the  new  cemetery,  having  a  tine 
location  and  ample  grounds.  It  is  on  the  Hill,  a  little  farther 
out  than  the  old,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

HAYDENVILLE  CEMETERY. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  cemetery  was  conveyed  to  the 
town  by  Joel  and  Josiah  Hayden,  May  2,  1853,  and  transferred 
to  the  incorporated  association  March  22,  1859.  The  first 
work  was  done  by  a  committee  of  the  town.  The  Haydenville 
Cemetery  Association  was  formed  Nov.  3,  1858.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  following  otficers  were  chosen  :  Moderator,  L.  K. 
Baker;  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Albert  D.  Sandei-s  ;  Directors, 
Joel  Hayden,  Sereno  Kingsley,  B.  S.  Johnson.  The  first 
person  buried  in  the  grounds  was  Josiah  Hayden,  father  of 
Joel  and  Josiah,  who  died  July  26,  1847,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Present  Officers. — Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Joel  Hayden ;  Di- 
rectors, Sereno  Kingsley,  B.  S.  Johnson. 

B.  S.  Johnson  has  been  superintendent  from  the  formation 
of  the  association  to  the  present  time. 

SOCIETIES,  BANKS,  Etc. 
A  Masonic  lodge  has  existed  for  some  years  in  Haydenville. 
Before  the  disaster  of  1874  it  had  a  fine  lodge-room  over  the 
savings-bank  in  the  extension  of  the  brass-fiictory.  Since 
then  and  now  it  has  a  lodge-room  in  the  second  story  of  Miller's 
Block. 

A  YOUNG  men's  INSTITUTE 

was  organized  in  January,  1860,  as  follows:  President,  Albert 
D.  Sanders  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Daniel  F.  Morton,  Chauncey 
Rice  ;  Secretary,  Britton  Richardson  ;  Treasurer,  Joel  Hay- 
den, Jr. ;  Directors,  Stephen  Crosby,  L.  K.  Baker,  M.  P. 
Burley,  Calvin  Fisher,  Wm.  O'Brien,  Philip  Ryan.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  institute  were  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of 
the  members.  The  members  above  sixteen  years  of  age  paid 
$2  per  annum,  those  under  sixteen  $1.  It  numbered  at  one 
time  fifty  or  more  members,  and  had  a  career  of  usefulness  for 
some  years. 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  CORNET  BAND 

was  organized  in  1857,  under  the  lead  of  A.  V.  Shannon.  It 
was  composed  of  si.xteen  members.  E.  D.  Ingraham  succeeded 
Mr.  Shannon  as  leader,  and  remained  in  that  position  two  and 
a  half  years,  being  succeeded  in  1856  by  Thomas  Gill,  from 
Worcester.  Charles  Horford,  Wm.  O'Brien,  and  James  H. 
Chamberlain  held  oflScial  positions  for  many  years.   Tho  band 
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is  in  great  favor  on  public  occasions,  and  its  services  are  called 
for  at  celebrations  and  at  political  gatherings. 

THE  HATDEXTILLE  SAVIXGS-BAXK 

was  incorporated  March  17,  1869.  An  organization  under  tlic 
charter  was  effected  in  December,  1870,  and  business  was  coni- 
nienced  Jan.  2,  1871.  The  lirst  officers  were  Lieut. -Gov.  Joel 
Havden,  President ;  Eichmond  Kingman,  Wm.  M.  Trow, 
Wm.  Skinner.  Joel  Hayden,  Jr.,  Henry  L.  James,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  Stephen  M.  Crosby,  Secretary;  B.  S.  Johnson,  Treas. 

In  the  disaster  of  1874,  when  the  building  in  which  it  was 
located  was  destroyed,  the  bank-safe  was  carried  down  stream 
some  thirty  rods,  and  remained  in  the  mud  and  water  three 
days.  The  contents  were  practically  uninjured.  After  drying 
and  cleaning  them  of  mud  the  documents  were  legible  and  tlie 
securities  in  good  order.  The  actual  loss  to  the  bank  by  the 
flood  was  less  than  §100. 

WILLIAMSBURG  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATIOX 

was  organized  Dec.  21,  1876,  each  member  paying  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  §2,  and  annual  dues  §1.  Gifts  have  been  received 
as  follows:  E.  C.  Bodman,  of  Toledo,  82-50;  Luther  James, 
Ann  Arbor,  §200;  Mrs.  Samuel  Williston,  Easthampton,  §100. 
The  present  board  of  directors  are  L.  D.  James,  President ; 
James  M.  Foster,  Vice-President;  John  W.  Hill,  Secretar}' ; 
"Wm.  A.  Hawks,  Librarian  and  Treasurer ;  Charles  Short, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  James,  Miss  Minnie  Bodman.  Number  of  vol- 
umes, 100  of  history  ;  79  of  biography  ;  .5-5  of  travel ;  49  of 
science  and  art;  222  fiction;  32  poetry  and  the  drama;  52 
miscellaneous,  with  a  collection  of  public  documents.  It  is  an 
enterprise  of  great  merit. 

PLACES  OF  niSTORIC  IXTEREST  OR  OF  SPECIAL  XOTE. 

Several  of  these  appear  in  the  general  narrative,  and  need 
DO  further  description.  The  site  of  the  first  meeting-house, 
with  all  of  its  sacred  associations,  and  the  story  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  war  meeting  held  there,  when  the  messenger  with 
the  news  of  Burgoyne's  advancing  forces  burst  in  upon  the 
morning  sermon,  forms  a  point  worthy  of  note.  The  location 
of  John  Miller's  first  log  cabin,  where  he  settled  all  alone  in 
the  forest,  daring  all  the  risks  of  savage  attack  and  welcoming 
the  howl  of  wild  animals,  will  always  have  a  special  interest  to 
the  student  of  pioneer  life.  The  Delevan  place,  Capt.  Fair- 
field's ancient  tavern,  and  the  place  of  the  old  historic  oak 
must  enter  into  this  catalogue  ;  and  many  other  places  witli 
similar  associations  will  occur  to  those  whp  read  the  annals  of 
the  town.  Finally,  the  broken  reservoir  and  the  scarred 
channel  below  will,  for  generations  to  come,  be  pointed  out  as 
the  scene  of  the  most  terrific  disaster  of  modern  times. 

IXDU.5TRIAL  PURSUITS. 
The  occupation  of  early  times  was  chiefly  agriculture.  The 
extensive  and  valuable  forests  gave  rise  to  a  large  amount  of 
wood  and  lumber  business.  Charcoal  was  burned  to  some  ex- 
tent for  market.  All  the  crops  usual  to  these  hill  towns  were 
raised.  The  soil  was  productive,  and  yielded  fair  returns  for 
the  labor  of  the  pioneers.  The  mountain  slopes  afforded  ex- 
cellent pasturage  for  the  fattening  of  beef  and  the  success  of 
the  dairy.  In  later  times,  of  course,  the  mills  and  factories 
absorbed  general  attention.  When  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing prospered,  the  farmers  prospered;  mechanics  had  abun- 
dant employment,  and  merchants  made  quick  and  profitable 
sales.  When  manufactures  dimini.-hed,  all  other  departments 
of  busine.ss  were  embarrassed.  Hence  the  disaster  of  1874 
was  a  blow  to  all.  In  the  place  of  wealth  there  came  to  many 
fKiverty.  In  the  place  of  business  activity  came  stagnation, 
paralysis.  In  the  place  of  abundant  facilities,  demolished 
factories,  ruined  machinery,  and  crippled  resources.  The 
danger  of  living  near  the  banks  of  the  streams,  together  with 
the  hard  times,  reduced  the  value  of  homesteads.  There  were 
many  to  sell  and  few  to  buy.  With  a  third  of  the  business 
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and  wealth  of  the  town  swept  away,  and  much  of  it  irrecover- 
ably lost,  merchants  could  no  longer  make  extensive  sales. 
Men  of  abundant  means  who  seemed  to  stand  the  first  shock 
of  the  disaster  proved  to  be  more  embarrassed  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  some  went  down  in  the  storm  of  commercial  dis- 
tress that  followed  the  flood. 

For  five  weary  years  Williamsburg  has  not  only  mourned 
over  the  dead,  over  pleasant  homes  desolated  and  destroyed, 
but  over  the  ruins  of  business  life.  Yet  heart  and  hope  re- 
main. The  courage  of  brave  men  to  face  business  disaster  has 
been  sorely  tested.  There  is  a  native  strength  of  character,  a 
heroic  firmness,  that  comes  out  clearly  in  tliis  time  of  trouble. 
A  portion  of  the  factories  were  rebuilt  soon  after  the  flood. 
With  the  revival  of  business  throughout  the  country  there 
will  no  doubt  come  to  Williamsburg  a  reasonable  share;  and 
though  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  wealth  of  former 
times  will  again  exist  in  this  valley,  yet  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess will  no  doubt  reward  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
those  who  abide  by  the  old  homesteads,  walk  in  the  old  ways, 
and  practice  the  old  virtues  of  the  fathers, — honesty,  industry, 
economy. 

Among  other  varied  productions  of  agriculture,  it  ought  to 
be  noted  that  this  town  produces  large  quantities  of  apples 
now,  as  it  did  in  former  years.  One  of  the  flnest  orchards  in 
Massachusetts  is  that  of  Prescott  Williams.  He  has  20  acres 
of  young,  thrifty  trees,  constituting  an  orchard  that  resembles 
those  of  the  best  fruit-growing  districts  in  Western  New  York. 

MILLS,  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

HaydeiiviUc. — The  earliest  improvement  of  tlie  water-privi- 
lege at  the  present  site  of  Haydenville  was  the  erection  of  a 
saw-mill  in  1785,  by  Samuel  Fairfield  and  John  Miller,  upon 
the  place  where  the  pen-factory  afterward  stood.  The  old 
saw-mill  was  still  standing  there  in  1824,  but  was  soon  after 
removed. 

A  grist-mill,  the  first  and  only  one  ever  operated  in  Hayden- 
ville, was  erected  about  1800,  by  Lieut.  Josliua  Thayer,  and 
stood  near  the  old  Cornelius  Tileston  place.  Soon  after  this 
mill  was  built,  a  freshet  swept  away  the  dam  and  turned  the 
mill  partly  over. 

The  current  of  the  river  was  turned  into  the  highway,  and 
completely  took  possession  of  it  as  far  down  as  the  dugway  hill. 
A  large  hole  was  made  in  the  road,  in  front  of  the  mill,  and 
the  public  travel  was  compelled  to  pass  around  it  for  several 
years.  The  hole  was  finally  filled,  but  it  was  distinguishable 
for  many  years.  The  dam  was  never  rebuilt ;  all  traces  of  the 
mill  were  swept  away,  and  thus  ended  the  brief  history  of  the 
grist-mill  of  Haydenville. 

In  1837,  Esdras  F.  Fairfield  and  Cyrus  Miller  built  a  saw- 
mill nearly  opposite  the  thread-factory  of  later  years.  Its 
water-power  was  lost  by  the  construction  of  the  dam  for  the 
cotton-factory,  and  the  mill  itself  was  burned  in  1847. 

The  foundry  was  probably  established  as  early  as  1824. 
David  Hyde,  George  W.  Holmes,  Wm.  Lewis,  Lyman  Litch- 
field, Josiah  Hayden,  and  John  A.  Root  were  proprietors  at 
various  times.  The  latter  commenced  about  1839,  in  the 
building  used  by  his  predecessors,  where  the  pen-factory  of 
later  years  stood.  In  1844  he  erected  the  large  buildings  east 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  business  afterward  passed  to  Boland  & 
Graves,  who  continued  it  for  many  years. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  after  the  flood.  The  brass 
business  was  carried  on  there  for  a  time.  The  business  was  run 
by  the  Hayden  Foundry  Company  for  several  j'ears. 

The  erection  of  the  first  mill  for  manufacturing  purpos'es  in 
Haydenville  was  commenced  in  1809,  by  Daniel  and  David 
Hayden  (uncles  of  Joel  and  Josiah),  Seth  Thompson,  and 
Melitier  Everett,  of  Foxboro'.  This  mill  was  of  wood,  two 
stories  high  and  31  feet  square.  The  building  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  brass- works.  The  proprietors  put  in  128  spindles, 
and  commenced  manufacturing  cotton  yarn.    The  mill  was 
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run  tVoiii  181'2  (o  1818.  At,  Iho  tiiiK!  tlio  mill  was  optiiicd 
coltoii  yt>>"'i  vviis  sclliiiif  lit  oiui  (Idlliir  ii  ])()iiiitl  lor  No.  U). 
Diiriiii;-  till!  war  with  (Jreiit  Britain  tlio  businds.s  was  v(!ry 
llonrisliini;-,  but  on  tlu^  conchision  of  i)(:ac'0  it  gradually  faih^d, 
and  was  closed.  Kroiii  ISIH  (o  182'2tlio  biiildinij;  stood  unnsiid. 
At  the  latti'r  date  Joel  1  laydeii  and  James  Congdon  purchased 
the  i)roi)crty,  relmilt  the  dam,  made  a  new  canal,  repaired  the 
h\iildinfj;,  and  oomnieneod  the  manufacture  of  power-looms 
for  weaving  broadcloth.  They  continued  that  business  until 
1828.    The  lirm-namc  was  Congdou  &  Ilayden. 

In  1825,  (luy  Trumbull  was  admitted,  and  the  style  of  the 
firm  became  Congdon,  Hayden  &  Co.  Mr.  Congdon  with- 
drew in  1827.  Josiah  Ilayden,  Jr.,  came  into  the  partnership, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Hayden,  Trumbull  &  Co.  The 
mill  was  enlarged  in  1825  to  twice  its  original  size,  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery  were  manufactured.  Mr.  Trumbull  died 
in  1828.  In  1831,  Joel  and  Josiah  Hayden,  who  now  consti- 
tuted the  firm,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  japanned  but- 
tons, tin  buttons,  button-molds,  and  metal-shanked  lasting- 
buttons,  having  previously  manufactured  door-locks  and  har- 
ness-trimmings. Early  on  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  4,  1832,  the 
mill  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  insured  for  S!2500. 
Ill  the  spring  of  1833  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced, 
and  the  building  then  erected  was  the  main  portion  of  the  one 
that  was  destroyed  in  the  disaster  of  1874.  It  was  64  by  32 
feet,  and  three  stories  in  height.  Two  wings,  two  stories  high, 
were  afterward  added,  making  the  length  104  feet  in  all.  On 
opening  the  new  factory  the  Messrs.  Hayden  separated  their 
business,  both  continuing.  The  making  of  machinery  was 
given  up,  and  the  button  business  continued. 

Joel  Hayden  commenced  experimenting  with  prunel  or 
lasting  buttons  by  machinery,  the  same  buttons  that  were 
afterward  described  as  "flexible-shanked  lasting  buttons." 
The  first  of  these  buttons  made  in  this  country  were  made  at 
this  factory.  The  flexible  buttons  took  the  place  of  the  sewed 
buttons  then  made  by  Mr.  Williston,  of  Easthampton,  and 
Messrs.  Hayden  and  Williston  entered  into  a  joint  arrange- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  these  buttons.  They  employed 
about  200  hands,  mostly  females.  In  1848,  Mr.  Williston 
bought  out  Mr.  Hayden's  interest  and  removed  the  business  to 
Easthampton. 

In  August,  1846,  Joel  Haj^den  and  A.  D.  Sanders  com- 
menced erecting  a  stone  dam  near  the  old  saw-mill  dam,  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  below  the  one  at  the  button-factory,  and  in 
1847  erected  the  cotton-factory.  This  mill  was  fitted  up  with 
4000  spindles, — the  building  being  132  feet  long,  46  wide,  and 
4  stories  in  height.  Its  capacity  was  equal  to  18,000  to  20,000' 
yards  of  sheeting  per  week.  Seventy  or  eighty  hands  were 
employed.  A.  D.  Sanders  was  the  first  general  manager,  and 
later  Stephen  M.  Crosby  became  superintendent.  In  1857 
the  partnership  of  Hayden  &  Sanders  was  superseded  by  an 
incorporated  association,  known  as  the  Hayden  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  The  entire  stock  was,  however,  held  by  the 
Haydens  and  by  Sanders.  The  goods  of  this  mill  immedi- 
ately attained  a  high  rank  in  the  market.  The  same  mill  is 
still  in  operation.  The  dam  was  destroyed  and  the  buildings 
somewhat  damaged,  but  not  destroyed,  in  1874.  In  1858  the 
saw-mill  erected  by  Messrs.  Hayden  &  Sanders  was  con- 
verted into  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  glazed  thread. 
This  business  passed  to  the  Ilayden  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  Britton  Richardson  was  the  superintendent  of  that  de- 
partment. This  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years  ;  build- 
ing afterward  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

After  the  button  business  was  removed,  in  1848,  locks  and 
other  varieties  of  hardware  goods  were  made  by  Hayden  & 
Sanders,  and  in  January,  1851,  Ilayden  &  Sanders  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  plumbers'  goods  on  a  small  scale, 
occupying  the  button-factory,  which  had  stood  unused  after 
the  removal  of  the  button  business.  One  hundred  hands  were 
soon  (anployed.    Besides  Ilayden  &  Sanders,  Serctio  Kings- 


ley  and  Edward  W.  Oere  were  members  of  the  firm,  under 
(he  name  of  ilayden,  Sanders  «&  Co.  Mr.  (iere  was  at  tho 
head  of  the  New  York  house  that  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  busiiK'ss.  Tlio  men  engaged  in  it  were  all 
|ira('tically  fitted  by  their  previous  training  and  experience  to 
succ(!ssfully  cany  on  the  business.  This  afterward  was  better 
known  as  Hayden,  Gere  &  Co.'s  Brass-Works.  After  tho 
flood  the  buildings  were  replaced,  and  the  business  is  still  car- 
ried on,  about  200  hands  being  emjilo^ed. 

In  1833,  on  the  erection  of  the  brick  building,  Josiah  Ilay- 
den, as  already  stated,  commenced  business  alone,  manufac- 
turing japanned  buttons  and  button-molds,  using  a  part  of 
this  factory,  and  employing  8  to  12  hands.  He  continued 
this  branch  of  business  for  sixteen  years,  or  until  184!).  Ten 
years  before,  he  began  to  make  steel  pens  with  Andrew  Ad- 
ams, of  Middletown,  Conn.,  as  foreman.  He  returned  to 
Connecticut  after  three  j'ears'  service,  and  Mr.  Burke  became 
foreman.  In  1845,  Mr.  Hayden  sold  out  his  interest  in  this 
business  to  Williston  and  William  E.  Thayer,  who  removed 
the  manufacture  to  William.sburg  village. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Josiah  Hayden  associated  with  him- 
self Kollin  Dawson,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  gold  pens,  and  continued  the  business  until 
March,  1848.  Dawson,  Warren  &  Hyde  succeeded  to  the 
business,  to  which  they  afterward  added  the  manufacture  of 
fine  jewelry.  Mr.  Warren  conducted  the  business  in  New 
York. 

In  1844,  Josiah  Hayden  began  to  manufacture  horn  buttons, 
erecting  for  that  purpose  the  building  afterward  known  as 
the  pen-factory.  Mr.  Hayden  visited  Europe  to  acquire  in- 
formation on  this  business,  and  brought  back  with  him  a 
number  of  skilled  operatives, — among  them  A.  P.  Critchlow, 
John  Tonniclifl^,  and  Joseph  B.  Whitehouse  (afterward  well 
known  in  these  manufacturing  villages).  The  business  was 
not,  however,  very  remunerative.  Mr.  Hayden  removed  to 
South  Boston,  and  his  business  operations  were  not  resumed 
in  Haydenville. 

In  April,  1846,  William  I.  Johnson  commenced  manufac- 
turing machinery  in  the  old  foundry  building,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  formed  a  copartnership  with  Charles  B. 
Johnson,  under  the  firm-name  W.  I.  Johnson  &  Co.  In 
January,  1848,  Mr.  C.  B.  Johnson  retired  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health.  W.  I.  Johnson  conducted  the  business  alone  for 
a  few  months,  and  then  relinquished  it  to  John  A.  Boot,  the 
proprietor  of  the  foundry.  This  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Boland  &  Graves. 

SkbincrviUc. — The  foundation  of  that  village,  of  which 
scarcely  anything  now  remains  except  the  site, — and  that  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  great  flood, — was  begun  in  1832,  by  Joseph  I. 
Lewis  and  J.  J.  Goodell.  They  built  a  small  factory  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  bits  and  stocks.  Mr.  Goodell 
remained  about  two  years,  and  after  his  removal  Mr.  Lewis 
made  britannia  spoons,  harness-trimmings,  and  faucets.  In 
1842  he  moved  to  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
partnership  of  Simeon  P.  Graves  and  Charles  Hayden.  In 
1845  the  business  passed  to  Col.  Reed,  who  proceeded  to  man- 
ufacture tacks  ;  Mr.  Josiah  Hayden  was  also  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  Samuel  S.  Wells  was  the  next  proprietor,  taking- 
possession  in  1851.  In  1853  ho  sold  out  the  property  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Skinner,  of  Northampton,  and  removed  to  South  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Skinner,  taking  po.ssession  in  March,  1854,  entered 
with  great  energy  upon,  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silks  and 
twists.  His  success  soon  required  increased  facilities.  In 
1857  he  erected  a  factory  80  feet  long  and  30  wide  and  three 
stories  high.  His  business  steadily  increased.  His  silks  were 
noted  for  their  excellence,  and  found  a  quick  demand  in  mar- 
ket. The  thrift  and  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Skinner  soon 
created  a  neat  village,  which  clustered  around  the  factory 
where  the  numerous  operatives  lived.  The  business  was  con- 
tinued, greater  facilities  wore  secured,  more  hands  employed, 
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and  the  place  appropriately  became  known  as  Skinnei-ville. 
His  works  were  called  the  Unquomoiik  Mills.  This  business 
continued  in  active  operation  down  to  May  16,  1874.  The 
great  flood  of  that  morning  destroyed  the  mills  and  the  village. 
Mr.  Skinner,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  not  to  rebuild 
either  upon  that  site  or  anywhere  upon  Mill  Eiver.  This 
was  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  the  citizens  of  Williams- 
burg, and  Mr.  Skinner  was  probably  loath  to  leave  the  place 
associated  with  nearly  eighteen  years  of  his  active  life.  But 
business  considerations  prevailed.  He  located  at  Holyoke, 
and  Skinnerville  exists  only  upon  the  maps  published  before 
1874. 

Watei-- Power  improved  in  the  Town  generally. — On  Beaver 
Brook,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  was  the  earliest  saw- 
mill erected  in  Williamsburg,  and  probably  the  first  improve- 
ment of  a  water-privilege  for  any  purpose.  It  stood  a  short 
distance  above  the  Mather  Warren  saw-mill  of  later  j-ears, 
and  was  erected,  it  is  supposed,  in  1770.  It  is  further  stated 
of  it  that  it  was  once  burnt  by  the  Indians,  and  also  that 
lumber  for  the  meeting-house  in  Hatfield  was  sawed  tliere. 
The  date  given  does  not  accord  with  either  of  these  incidents. 
Indians  are  not  generally  understood  to  have  done  any  work 
of  destruction  here  as  late  as  1770,  and  there  was  no  meeting- 
house built  in  Hatfield  between  1750  and  1849.  The  state- 
ment might,  however,  apply  to  lumber  for  repairs  that  were 
made  at  various  times.  On  the  whole,  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  mill  is  ver%-  clearly"  in  doubt.  The  Mather  Warren 
mill  below  was  built  in  1822.  This  was  abandoned  some 
years  since. 

On  Beaver  Brook  also  was  a  wood-turning  establishment, 
sometimes  locally  called  the  "fiddle-shop."  It  was  near  the 
present  place  of  Francis  Loomis. 

On  Joe  Wright's  Brook  was  an  early  saw-mil],  owned  by 
the  Warrens  (Seth  and  Aaron).  This  dated  back  probably 
to  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  On  the  same  site  was 
afterward  a  saw-mill,  and  also  a  "gimlet-mill,"  so  called. 
The  buildings  are  still  standing,  but  no  business  is  carried  on 
there. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  Unquomonk  Brook,  was 
a  saw-mill  in  early  times.  It  was  built  near  the  present 
house  of  Almon  Warner,  and  was  established  by  his  father. 

Farther  north,  on  3Ieekins'  Brook,  was  an  early  grist-mill, 
near  the  present  place  of  Christopher  Meekins  and  M.  Guil- 
ford. The  dam  was  some  distance  above,  and  the  water  was 
brought  to  the  mill  in  a  ditch.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Meekins  that  this  was  built  as  early  as  1770,  which  is  the 
same  date  mentioned  above  for  the  saw-mill  on  Beaver  Brook. 
This  grist-rnill  was  tended  by  Amasa  Graves. 

On  the  main  stream  of  Mill  River,  above  Williamsburg 
village,  was  a  saw-mill  in  early  times,  a  half-mile  or  more 
below  the  reservoir.  This  was  so  old  an  affair  as  to  be  nearly 
forgotten  by  many  citizens.  Some  of  the  foundation  timbers 
were  uncovered  by  the  great  flood  of  1874. 

On  the  northwestern  branch,  uniting  somewhat  south  of  the 
reservoir,  was  another  saw-mill,  known  as  Merritt's ;  this 
was  abandoned  twenty  years  ago  or  more.  On  the  main 
stream,  above  Williamsburg  village  a  mile  or  so,  was  a  saw- 
mill, built  by  Leonard  Dwight.  It  was  at  the  place  where 
Robert  Dorsey  now  has  a  quarry.  At  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  on  Mill  Brook,  flowing  down  from  Goshen,  were  the 
milk  of  Asa  White, — wood-turning  .shops.  These  were  very 
near  the  town  line.  At  the  place  now  called  Searsville  was  a 
saw-mill  as  early  as  1810,  run  by  Eleazer  Hyde  for  several 
years. 

The  pioneer  at  this  point  was  Rufus  Hyde,  who  was  a  black- 
smith, and  came  to  Williamsburg  in  1774.  He  worked  at  his 
trade  in  an  ordinarj'  shop  for  several  years.  In  1795  he  built 
a  larger  shop,  with  a  trif>-hammer.  This  was  continued  for 
nearly  or  quite  forty  years  by  Mr.  Hyde,  and  by  his  sons  suc- 
ceeding him.    The  Hydes  were  "skilled  in  all  manner"  of 


iron-work  ;  axes,  scythes,  and  other  tools  were  made  here, 
and  went  far  and  wide  through  the  country.  The  axe-making 
works  of  the  Hannums  were  on  the  hill  back  from  the  stream. 

Abell's  clothing-works  were  established  quite  early  at  this 
place,  followed  by  a  woolen-mill  on  a  large  scale. 

Stark's  cotton-mill  was  also  located  at  Searsville.  There 
were  also  wood-turning  works. 

Wlien  the  earlier  woolen-mill  went  down  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Nathaniel  Sears.  Between  Searsville  and  Williamsburg  was 
a  grist-mill  of  later  date. 

The  old  tannery  at  Williamsburg  was  established  by  Deacon 
Joseph  Bodman,  probably  about  1820.  He  carried  it  on  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  his-son,  Erastus  Bodman,  succeeded  him  for 
a  time.  After  him  there  was  a  firm.  Graves  &  Lamb,  who 
ran  it  for  a  time.  The  buildings  had  been  appropriated  to 
manufacturing  purposes  before  the  flood  of  1874.  Since  that 
event  the  buildings  have  stood  unused. 

At  Williamsburg,  Hill's  grist-mill  was  erected  pretty  early, 
near  the  bridge  at  Hiram  Hill's  present  place.  The  mill  was 
built  by  his  grandfather.  It  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
stream.    There  was  a  saw-mill  upon  the  east  side,  opposite. 

Edmund  Taylor  had  a  grist-mill,  probably  from  1820  to 
1830,  on  Mill  Brook,  at  or  near  the  site  of  11.  G.  Hill's  wood- 
turning  works. 

William  Wing  had  a  fulling-mill  at  Searsville  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

There  was  also  a  clothier-shop  at  Williamsburg  village,  at 
the  same  water-power  that  is  now  employed  by  Woodward  & 
Lyman  for  making  buttons.  The  cloth-dressing  was  by 
Abisha  Stearns. 

Nearly  opposite  Carter's  store,  south  side  of  the  bridge,  was 
Alfred  Bodnian's  clothier  establishment. 

Ambrose  Stone,  from  Goshen,  came  to  Williamsburg  and 
established  a  woolen-factory,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  James  Factory.  After  a  few  years  the 
properly  passed  to  Lewis  Bodman  and  W.  S.  Pierce.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pierce  it  was  sold  to  E.  L.  James,  and  has  been 
known  as  the  "James  Factory"  ever  since.  It  is  still  in 
operation. 

Gross  Williams  had  a  noted  cider-mill,  at  the  site  of  Wood- 
ward &  Lj'man's  works.  A  distillery  was  connected  with  it. 
Williams  also  had  potash-works  near  where  Royal  Rice  now 
lives. 

Henry  James,  with  the  same  power,  ran  plane-making  ma- 
chinerj-  until  he  was  burned  out. 

Lewis  Bodman  had  a  woolen-yarn  factory  at  Searsville  for 
many  years. 

At  the  present  time  (1879)  there  is  in  operation  at  Williams- 
burg a  grist-mill  with  a  single  run  of  stones,  operated  by  H. 
G.  Hill,  and  doing  a  good  business.  There  is  a  saw-mill  above 
toward  Searsville,  operated  by  the  Bradford  Brothers. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  production  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values 
as  stated  : 

Butter,  113,320;  beef,  |17,832;  hay,  $29,127;  manure, 
.$7775;  potatoes,  §5063;  tobacco,  $5540;  milk,  $4784;  pork, 
$3860;  firewood,  $8379;  apples,  $2350. 

THE  MILL  RIVER  DISASTER  OF  1874. 

A  notice  of  this  fearful  event  must  necessarily  have  a  place 
in  these  sketches,  difficult  as  it  is  to  secure  accuracy  of  state- 
ment in  a  case  where  the  ruin  was  so  quickly  wrought  and 
estimates  of  time  by  eye-witnesses  differ  so  much. 

THE  RESERVOIR. 

This  was  situated  on  the  east  branch  of  Mill  River,  about 
three  miles  from  the  village  of  Williamsburg,  and  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town.  The  stream  which  supplied  it  has 
its  rise  only  a  short  distance  above.  At  the  village  of  Wil- 
liamsburg this  east  branch  unites  with  the  west  branch,  and 
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forms  Mill  I'ivcr  iirojicr,  wliicli  flows  throngb  naydonvillc  and 
Florenco,  and  cniplics  inid  Ihc  Connocl iciit  iit  Norduunpton. 

Tlui  rosci-voir  wiin  cionslructcd  in  1805,  luid  Jinislic^d  liic 
niiddlo  ol'DoconilxT,  (liongli  it  was  not,  filled  until  the  roilowin;;- 
sj)rin!^. 

The  c'ontr;u'ti)rs  wcvo.  Kniory  H.  W(dls,  oi'  Ndi'llianipldii, 
and  .loci  Bassctt,  of  Eastliamjiton.  I'ho  price  ])aid  tliem  was 
$35,000.  The  stipulations  in  substance  required  the  dam  to  bi' 
a  stone  wall  resting  on  solid  rock  or  hard  pan  8  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  sloping  so  as  to  be  2  feet  in  width  at  the  to]). 
It  was  to  bo  42  feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
This  wall  was  to  be  laid  in  the  best  known  cement,  so  that,  as 
the  projectors  claimed,  it  would  be  like  a  single  shaft  of  granite. 
This  wall  was  to  be  enveloped  by  a  mass  of  earth  rising  2  feet 
higher  than  the  wall  and  covering  it,  as  a  protection  from  frost. 
This  mass  of  earth  was  to  be  16  feet  or  more  in  width  on  the 
top.  From  the  top  the  earth  was  to  slope  downward  on  the 
upper  side  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  ;  on  the  lower  side  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  This  was  to  give  an  entire  thickness  at 
the  bottom  of  120  feet ;  the  greater  mass  of  wliieli  was  to  be 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  stone  wall.  For  regulating  the  flow 
of  water  there  \vas  to  be  an  iron  tube  2  feet  in  diameter,  in- 
closed in  masonry,  extending  through  the  dam,  nearly  in  the 
centre  and  projecting  a  few  feet  bej'ond  the  earthen  wall  above 
and  below  ;  the  tube  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  gates.  The 
dam  was  completed.  The  public  generally  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  the  work  while  it  was  in  progress.  No  suspicion  of  any 
real  danger  seems  to  have  arisen,  or,  if  there  did,  no  public 
expression  was  given  to  the  fear. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  clear-headed  capitalists  who  had 
made  this  valley  to  resound  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry, 
who  had  built  such  a  magnificent  chain  of  mills  and  factories, 
thoroughly  understood  their  own  business.  The  people  saw 
only  a  gigantic  enterprise  of  capital,  which  would  make  the 
power  that  gave  life  to  their  villages  only  more  permanent, 
and  their  own  means  of  prosperity  only  more  certain. 

The  dam  was  high  enough  to  raise  a  pond  covering  111 
acres,  and  averaging  24  feet  in  depth.  The  water  never  rose 
quite  to  the  crest  of  the  dam,  being  kept  about  two  feet  below 
by  a  waste-weir. 

Thus  was  this  vast  volume  of  water  gathered  as  a  magazine 
of  power  above  the  villages  of  the  valley ;  containing,  when 
full,  the  enormous  amount  of  116,043,840  cubic  feet. 

The  reservoir  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  watchman,  who  was 
paid  |i200  a  year  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  and  keep  an  over- 
sight of  the  works.  'No  system  of  signaling  down  the  valley 
was  provided.  The  watchman  was  George  Cheney,  who  lived 
in  a  small  house  near  by.  Mr.  0.  G.  Spellman  was  Mr. 
Cheney's  superior  officer,  having  the  general  oversight  of  the 
reservoir,  and  resided  at  Williamsburg  village.  The  reser- 
voir was  built  and  owned  by  the  associated  mill  proprietors, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Mill  River  and  Williamsburg  Reser- 
voir Company." 

THE  SITUATIOK. 

The  reservoir  had  been  in  use  eight  years.  Holding  ready 
such  a  volume  of  water,  the  mills  had  been  enabled  to  run 
steadily  through  the  dry  season  without  interruption  or  any 
great  diminution  of  power.  Along  the  river  below  were  the 
villages  of  Williamsburg,  Skinnerville,  Haydenville,  Leeds, 
Florence,  and  Northampton.  At  all  these  there  were  many 
dwelling-houses  standing  near  the  river.  In  a  mountainous 
region  freshets  were  of  course  expected,  but  previous  to  the 
reservoir  system  the  danger  had  never  been  sufficient  to  deter 
the  people  from  building  convenient  to  the  mills  or  upon  the 
pleasant  meadows  that  lay  along  the  stream.  To  seek  the 
high  ground  for  their  homes  had  never  seemed  necessary. 
Little  loss  of  life  had  ever  occurred  in  New  England  by 
freshets  ;  damage  to  property  was  to  be  endured  as  one  of  the 
incidental  expenses  in  carrying  on  business  along  these  rapid 
streams. 


Uosidcs  the  dwellings,  there  were  the  factories  that  had 
created  as  it  were  three  of  these  villages  and  enriched  Ihern 
nil. 

At  Williamsburg,  Skinncrvillc!,  llaydciivilh!,  were  the  busi- 
Mi'ss  (■nt(!i'pris(;s  mtuitioned  elsewhere.  For  the  mills  at  Leeds 
and  Florence  rcCercnce  is  made  to  the  history  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

1'hus  in  ih^'.  month  of  May,  1874,  there  was  standing  all 
along  this  valley  a  costly  array  of  mills,  factories,  shops,  of- 
licos,  and  banks.  Nearly  all  were  in  ojieration.  The  finan- 
cial crash  of  the  previous  year,  while  it  had  diminished  the 
amount  of  business,  had  not  wrought  the  ruin  it  afterward 
caused  in  closed  mills,  silent  factories,  and  paralyzed  trade. 
Especially  had  its  iron  pressure  not  been  severe  in  this  valley, 
full  of  wealth,  energy,  and  activity.  This  was  the  situation 
May  15,  1874.  The  stream  was  low;  families  retired  to  rest 
with  no  thought  of  impending  danger  ;  mill-owners,  bankers, 
capitalists  were  engrossed  in  their  schemes  for  the  future;  all 
was  peace,  prosperity,  comfort,  and  domestic  happiness.  The 
morning  of  the  16th  dawned, — the  fatal  day  had  come. 

THE  ALARM. 

The  reservoir  was  full.  George  Cheney  was  at  his  post  of 
duty.  It  was  his  work  to  inspect  the  dam  every  morning. 
That  morning  about  six  o'clock  he  looked  over  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  found  Ihem  satisfactory.  The  gate  was  closed, 
as  it  had  been  for  several  days.  The  water  was  flowing  over 
the  waste-weir  at  the  west  end.  He  returned  to  the  house, 
and  the  family  sat  down  to  breakfast.  As  they  were  finishing 
the  meal  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and  Cheney's  father,  who 
was  standing  by  the  window,  exclaimed,  "For  God's  sake, 
George,  look  there!"  About  40  feet  in  length  of  the  earthy 
portion  of  the  dam  upon  the  lower  side  beyond  the  gate  was 
giving  out,  shooting  down  stream.-  Cheney  took  in  the  situ- 
ation at  a  glance.  Instantly  he  dashed  down  the  bank  and 
opened  the  gate  full  width,  hoping  to  relieve  the  immense 
pressure.  Pausing  an  instant,  he  saw  portions  of  the  exposed 
wall  falling  and  streams  of  water  forcing  their  way  through. 
Pie  was  convinced  the  whole  would  give  way  soon.  Hurrying 
to  the  barn,  he  threw  a  bridle  upon  his  horse,  and,  springing 
upon  the  unsaddled  animal,  he  began  that  wild  ride  which 
has  passed  into  history.  Dashing  along  the  road  that  skirted 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  directly  in  the  track  of  the  coming 
flood,  but  fifteen  minutes  are  said  to  have  elapsed  when  he 
had  passed  over  the  three  miles  and  reined  up  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Spellman.  Cheney  said  to  him,  "  The  reservoir  is  going." 
Spellman,  who  had  seen  it  the  night  before  and  considered  it 
safe,  could  not  believe  the  frightened  messenger,  and  replied, 
"No;  it  can't  be  possible."  A  few  minutes  here  lost  by  in- 
decision were  full  of  peril ;  but,  soon  convinced  that  the  dan- 
ger was  real,  he  sent  Cheney  to  Belcher's  for  a  fresh  horse  to 
ride  down  and  give  the  alarm.  Collins  Graves,  on  his  morning 
ride  delivering  milk,  saw  Cheney  and  Belcher,  heard  the  frag- 
mentary story  the  former  was  telling,  and  replied,  "  If  the  dam 
is  breaking,  ihc  folks  helov)  must  know  it,"  and  drove  out  for 
Haydenville.  The  Williamsburg  bells  were  rung  at  a  quarter 
before  eight  o'clock.  About  fifteen  minutes,  it  is  supposed, 
elapsed  between  the  time  Cheney  reached  Spellman's  and  the 
time  when  Graves  started. 

Graves  made  directly  for  the  manufactories,  supposing  others 
would  easily  hear  the  warning,  but  the  operatives  would  be 
prevented  by  the  noise  of  the  machinery.  At  Skinnerville  he 
was  but  a  short  time  ahead  of  the  flood,  though  he  himself 
was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  At  Haydenville  there  was  less 
time,  but  it  sufficed  to  save  many  lives  that  must  have  other- 
wise perished.  Here,  Myron  Day,  seated  in  a  light  wagon, 
catching  the  word  from  Collins  Graves  or  others,  and  seeing 
the  flood  itself  above  the  brass-works,  started  on  the  instant 
for  Leeds.  Lashing  lus  horse  into  a  foam,  he  barely  kept 
ahead  of  the  seething  waves,  until,  dashing  into  the  defile 


Ctrcs  Miller  is  a  grandson  of  John  Miller,  the  first 
settler  of  Williamsburg.  The  history  of  the  latter  is  very 
fully  given  in  connection  with  the  general  sketch  of  the 
town.  John  Miller  had  three  sons,  Stephen,  Cyrus,  John, 
and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Asa  Wright,  of  Northampton^ 

This  early  pioneer  lived  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  log 
house  first  erected  by  him,  and  then  built  a  larger  one.  In 
the  year  1735  he  erected  the  house  that  until  recently 
stood  upon  the  old  farm,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  frame  house  in  town.  John  Miller  died  Sept.  7, 
1792,  aged  eighty  years.  His  wife,  Martha,  died  Nov.  24, 
1805,  aged  eighty -seven  years.  Their  son  Cyrus  sucr 
ceeded  them  on  the  old  farm,  and  died  June  17,  1825, 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  He  married,  in  1781,  Sarah  Phin- 
ney,  who  survived  him  many  years,  and  died  March  24, 
1859,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years  and  four  months. 

Her  father,  Isaac  Phinney,  was  from  Cape  Cod.  He  first 
removed  to  Hardwick,  and  then  to  Williamsburg,  in  1772. 
He  bought  a  tract  of  land  east  of  the  present  church  at 
Haydenville,  containing  sixty  acres,  and  gave  in  exchange 
for  it  a  side-saddle. 

The  children  of  Cyrus  Miller,  Sr.,  were  twelve  in  number, 
six  boys  and  six  girls,  four  of  whom  are  now  living :  Cyrus 
(the  subject  of  this  sketch),  aged  eighty-two;  John,  aged 
seventy-nine;  Mrs.  Betsey  Fairfield  Ta  notice  of  whom  ap- 
pears in  the  general  history ).  aged  ninety-four ;  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Graves,  of  Sunderland,  aged  ninety-two  ;  their  united 
ages  being  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  years. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Miller,  wife  of  Cyrus,  Sr.,  was  thirteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea-Party,  Dec.  16, 
1 773,  having  been  born  the  same  year  that  the  French  power 
upon  this  continent  was  annihilated  by  the  fall  of  Quebec. 


She  united  with  the  church  of  Williamsburg  when  Rev. 
Joseph  Strong  was  pastor,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Haydenville  Church,  in  1851,  she  united  with  that,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one. 

Cyrus  Miller,  the  younger,  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  attending  at  Williamsburg, 
two  miles  distant.  He  has  passed  a  long  and  useful  life ; 
a  man  of  strong,  practical  common  sense,  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, a  safe  counselor,  and  a  reliable  friend.  He  married, 
first,  Harriet  Kingman  Hannum,  and  second,  Philena  Ford, 
who  had  one  son,  Galusha  F.,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Miller.  The  children  of  Mr.  Miller  by  his  second 
wife  were  Edwin  F.,  Arthur  T.,  and  Lewis  C. 

Cyrus  Miller's  business  has  been  that  of  farming,  having 
through  life  tilled  the  fields  of  his  ancestors.  In  politics 
he  was  formerly  a  Whig,  and  afterward  a  Bepublican, 
but  has  never  been  willing  to  share  in  the  excitements  of 
political  life.  He  was  a  Methodist  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  assisted  liberally  in  establishing  and  sustaining 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Williamsburg. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Hay- 
denville, which  was  very  much  of  a  union  non-sectarian 
organization,  he  united  with  that,  and  has  been  a  useful, 
consistent  member  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  severe  sufferer  by  the  flood  of  May  16, 
1874.  The  water,  coming  with  mighty  force  and  breast 
high,  poured  into  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  the  family 
barely  escaping  with  their  lives  by  fleeing  to  the  high 
grounds. 

Mr.  Miller  is  now  passing  a  serene  old  age,  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  friends,  and  esteemed  by  the  community 
in  which  he  has  lived  from  his  childhood. 


Dr.  Daniel  Collins,  a  son  of  Rev.  Diiniel  Collins,  a 
Congregational  clergyman,  of  Lanesboro',  was  born  in  that 
place,  Oct.  2,  1780;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  the 
class^^of  1800,  and  settled  in  Williamsburg,  in  1804,  for  the 
practice  of  medicine.  For  fort}'  years  he  was  the  principal 
physician  in  the  place,  and  was  constantly  occupied  in  a  large 
and  laborious  practice.  His  business  was  not  limited  to  this 
town,  but  a  large  share  of  it  was  done  in  the  neighboring 
counties.  As  a  physician.  Dr.  Collins  occupied  a  commanding 
position.  He  was  skillful  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  this 
was  peculiarly  his/orife.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment, 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  always  acted  promptly 
and  energetically  in  accordance  with  his  own  convictions. 
He  was  a  man  of  liberiil  feelings,  whose  breast  was  always 
open  to  the  relief  of  suft'ering  and  want,  and  whose  gener- 
osity, though  unostentatious,  knew  no  reserve.  Dr.  Collins, 
in  his  younger  days,  had  in  charge  a  large  number  of  young 
men  who  were  in  the  pursuit  of  a  classical  or  scientific  educa- 
tion. At  his  death,  in  November,  1857,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
town  the  sum  of  $12,000  for  the  support  of  schools. 

He  was  never  married,  and  left  the  remainder  of  bis  prop- 
erty, about  $1200,  to  various  benevolent  societies.  Dr.  Col- 
lins was  an  earnest  and  active  politician;  at  first  a  Feder- 
alist, then  joining  and  leading  the  anti-Masonic  party,  and 
in  his  later  years  an  unflinching  Democrat.  The  latter  party, 
under  his  leadership,  increased  largely  in  i)oint  of  numbers. 
He  always  refused  political  distinction,  and  at  one  time, 
when  supported  for  tlie  Legislature,  declined  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Meekins.  Some  jieculiaritics  furtlier  illustrative  of  his  char- 
acter may  be  of  interest.  In  personal  bearing.  Dr.  Collins 
was  reserved  and  dignified  ;  in  form,  tall  and  slim.  His 
language  was  given  with  scrupulous  regard  to  grammati- 
cal accuracy.  He  seldom  attended  church,  save  in  the  early 
years  of  his  practice,  but  was  always  present  at  the  funerals 
of  his  old  friends  and  patrons. 

In  business  afl'airs  he  was  ever  reliable.  His  word  was 
regarded  as  good  as  his  note.  He  paid  his  indebtedness  witli 
remarkable  ])unctuality,  and  with  strict  regard  to  justice.  It 
was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  pay  more  than  was  demand(Hl 
of  him.  He  would  often  say,  in  his  emphatic  tone,  "That 
isn't  enough, — you  can't  live  so." 

These  generous  qualities  gave  him  great  influence  with  alt 
classes,  and  over  some  minds  he  exercised  almost  complete  sway. 
He  always  responded  promptly  to  the  call  of  his  ])atients,  and 
his  singular  ai)pearance  as  he  rode  along  on  horseback — al- 
ways at  a  moderate  gait,  however  urgent  the  demand — will 
long  be  remembered.  No  man  who  ever  lived  in  the  town 
was  capable  of  using  more  severe  and  cutting  sarcasm  than 


Dr.  Collins,  but  underneath  a  rough  and  sometimes  repulsive 

exterior  beat  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 

The  beautiful  marble  monument  erected  over  his  grave 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "Daniel  Collins,  M.D.,  born 
in  Lanesboro',  Oct.  2,  1780;  located  in  Williamsburg  in  1804; 
was  the  principal  physician  in  the  town  for  forty  years.  Died 
Nov.  6,  1857,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Punctuality,  activity, 
energy,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  marked  his 
character. 

"  The  brittle  tliread  of  life  is  broken, 
The  body  lies  in  its  kindred  dust; 
Tlie  spirit  dwells  with  God." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  from 
which  the  following  paragraph  is  extracted: 

"  You  now  part  with  one  who  has  been  with  you  from  his 
early  manhood — for  the  period  of  flftj'  years  ;  one,  as  I  judge, 
naturally  of  a  noble  nature,  keen  perceptions,  kind  feelings  ; 
however  affected  by  his  single  life,  or  unfavorably  manifested 
in  sudden  expressions,  still  kind,  as  many  a  house  of  sickness 
and  heart  of  sorrow  has  testified,  and  as  a  loving,  feeble,  long- 
bedridden  sister  has  often  borne  witness,  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments, for  pecuniary  aid.  A  man  independent  in  his  pur- 
poses and  judgments ;  far  as  the  east  from  west  from  cringing 
subserviency  and  fawning  sycophancy;  quick  in  thought  and 
expression,  able  to  see  through  men  at  a  glance  ;  hence  tossing 
them  into  the  scales  as  readily  as  a  drug  for  weight,  and  out  again 
as  unhesitatingly;  of  strictest  integrity,  that  made  him  impa- 
tient of  all  \infairness  ;  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  that  flashed 
and  burned  at  wrong,  no  matter  against  whom  committed, 
himself  or  a  stranger.  A  man  with  a  high  idea  of  what  a 
man  should  be,  and  with  feelings  outraged  by  immorality, 
which  burst  forth  in  language  not  justified.  A  num  with 
traits  nobler,  if  sharper,  than  common. 

"  You  part  not  only  with  an  old  citizen,  but  with  an  old 
family  pliysicinn.  The  full  measure  of  this  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  been  your  physician  more  than  half  a  century,  no 
language  can  express.  In  how  many  touching  scenes  luis  he 
shared  I  By  how  many  tender  sympathies  has  ho  been  connected 
with  your  families  1  His  feel  have  pressed  every  inch  of  your 
streets.  He  made  every  object  a  witness  to  his  professional 
faithfulness,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  All  your  homes 
have  been  familiar  with  his  footsteps.  Your  doors  have 
c;ladly  ojiened  at  his  coming.  Your  families  have  experienced 
his  tender  care  and  warm  sympathies.  To  a  great  congrega- 
tion now  gone  he  has  ministered.  You  do  well  to  romembor 
him  kindly,  and  to  bury  his  faults  willingly." 
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near  Leeds,  a  glance  backward  showed  the  torrent  just  above. 
Shouting  the  alarm  with  all  his  might,  he  escaped  by  turning 
sharply  up  the  hill  to  the  left, — the  rider,  the  warning,  the 
flood,  all  reaching  the  doomed  vilhige  of  Leeds  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  On  first  entering  Haydenville,  Graves  gave  notice 
at  the  brass-works,  and  then  rode  to  Hart  s  barber-shop  and 
to  Elam  Graves'  store,  then  turned  around  to  ride  back,  not 
knowing  even  yet  how  fearful  was  the  coming  danger.  En- 
tering the  dugway  northward,  he  met  Jerome  Hillman  riding 
down  from  Skinnerville,  who  shouted,  -'Turn  around!  the 
reservoir  is  right  here."  The  action  of  these  three  men — 
Cheney,  Graves,  and  Day — saved  many  lives,  though  Day 
more  fully  than  the  others  understood  the  coming  peril,  and 
appreciated  its  rapidity  and  its  destructiveness.  He  rode 
knoiciiip  it  was  just  behind  him,  for  he  had  seen  it. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  afterward  what  niirj/it 
hare  been  done.  Had  Cheney  burst  into  the  streets  of  Wil- 
liamsburg with  a  loud  cry  of  alarm,  and  not  consulted  Spell- 
man,  ten  minuter — perhaps  fifteen — would  have  been  saved. 
Had  Spellman,  himself,  really  felt  the  truth  of  Chenej^'s 
words,  quicker  movements  would  have  followed.  If  Graves 
had  time  to  ride  into  Haydenville,  give  an  alarm,  call  at  two 
places,  try  to  ride  back,  then  turn  around  and  still  alarm 
others,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  time  for  all  to  have  escaped  in 
that  village,  had  the  alarm  first  brought  been  caught  up  and 
given  with  a  loud  cry  on  the  instant.  Yet  honor  is  justly  due 
to  these  men  who  made  the  wild  valley  ride,  for  their  services 
in  saving  life.  Their  names  have  gone  into  poetrj'  and  history 
with  the  long  list  of  men,  in  all  climes  and  ages,  who  have 
risked  their  lives  to  save  others. 

The  cry  given  by  them  was  caught  up,  and  scores  of  brave 
men  performed  deeds  of  heroism, — in  many  cases  dying  in  the 
attempt  to  save  their  families  or  their  neighbors. 

Jerome  Hillman,  above  alluded  to,  had  ridden  from  Skin- 
nerville to  Haydenville  for  the  morning's  mail,  and  started 
home,  when  he  saw  the  flood  coming,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
and  go  back  to  Haydenville,  meeting  Collins  Graves,  as  stated. 
His  own  wife  had  perished  as  the  wave  rolled  over  Skinnerville. 

Two  other  names  should  at  least  be  added  to  the  number  of 
those  who  carried  the  fearful  news  of  the  coming  flood.  Rob- 
ert P.  Loud,  living  in  sight  of  the  reservoir,  happening  to  step 
to  his  door,  saw  the  dam  when  it  gave  way.  Instantly  com- 
prehending the  danger,  he  started  on  a  run  for  Williamsburg. 
He  made  the  two  and  a  half  miles'  distance  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  On  foot,  panting,  almost  breathless,  he  urged 
some  other  person,  at  one  point,  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  ; 
the  other  not  believing  in  the  necessity,  Loud  rallied  again, 
and  ran  on.  He  was  just  in  time  ;  hurried  down  the  street  to 
Adams'  saw-mill ;  could  not  make  Mr.  Tilton,  who  was  at 
work  there,  hear,  but  threw  a  stick  at  him,  and  pointed  up 
stream. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  was  not  Loud  that  really  started 
whatever  public  cry  there  was  at  AVilliamsburg.  All  the  de- 
scription.? written,  and  all  that  can  now  be  told  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, indicate  that  the  coming  of  Cheney,  the  talk  at  Spell- 
man's,  the  getting  of  a  horse  at  Belcher's,  and  the  starting  off 
of  Graves,  was  all  a  sort  of  a  silent  affair, — no  public  outcry 
until  Loud's  alarm  was  emphasized  by  the  sight  of  the  flood 
itself.  Loud  was  seriously  injured  by  his  exhausting  run. 
There  is  still  another  link  in  the  transmission  of  the  alarm. 
Thomas  Ryan  worked  in  the  Haydenville  mill.  His  family 
lived  just  below  Williamsburg.  One  of  his  sons  was  at 
Williamsburg,  and  heard  the  talk  between  Belcher  and  Che- 
ney. The  boy  had  an  old  horse,  but  he  drove  out  at  once ; 
alarmed  his  mother,  so  that  the  family  escaped.  His  mother 
gent  him  on  to  Haydenville  to  tell  his  father.  He  rode  down, 
following  Graves,  a  few  minutes  later.  He  was  with  Hillman 
when  Graves  met  the  latter,  and  rode  into  Haydenville  with 
them.  He  went  to  the  mill  and  told  his  father.  It  helped 
confirm  the  news  brought  by  the  others.   From  the  testimony, 


it  appears  there  was  not  much  public  outcry  until  Graves 
entered  the  village  a  second  time  with  Jerome  Hillman.  It 
was  then  that  the  shout  arose,  "  The  reservoir  is  right  hereV 
Myron  Day  fully  understood  the  danger,  and  is  said  to  have 
shouted  all  along  the  road  to  Leeds.  Thus  was  the  alarm 
given  from  the  reservoir  above  to  the  villages  below. 

THE  FLOOD. 

ISTot  manj'  minutes  had  passed  after  George  Cheney  started 
before  the  dam  began  to  crumble  more  and  more  ;  great  masses 
of  earth  slipped  away  from  before  the  wall.  The  wall  itself 
fell  away  faster  and  faster,  and  soon,  with  a  sudden  roar,  the 
great  mass  was  carried  out  at  once.  The  imprisoned  waters, 
pouring  through  with  indescribable  furj',  began  their  terrible 
work  of  destruction.  For  three  miles  they  had  only  the  channel 
and  the  original  banks  of  the  stream  to  spend  their  force  upon. 
Neither  dwelling-  nor  mill  was  in  their  way,  nor  was  human 
life  exposed  until  the  village  of  Williamsburg  was  reached. 
But  in  all  this  upper  channel  the  flood  left  a  wondrous  story  of 
power  clearly  written  in  the  uncovered  primeval  rocks,  the 
torn  hill-sides,  the  upturned  trees,  and  the  bowlders  tossed  like 
bubbles  upon  the  wild  current.  The  approach  of  the  flood 
upon  the  settled  portions  of  the  valley  is  variously  described 
by  eye-witnesses. 

"  To  one  the  thiclc-coming  mass  of  water  seemed  like  the  heaviest  ocean  waves ; 
to  another  the  sound  was  like  the  tearing  of  shingles  from  many  huildings ;  to 
a  third  it  sounded  as  the  heavy  sullen  thunder  that  succeeds  the  summer  storm. 
It  was  preceded  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  spray  or  fug  thick  as  the  heaviest 
smoke." 

At  Skinnerville,  Williamsburg  seemed  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  one  remarked  to  another  as  the  bell  rang,  '■'•They  are  all 
burning  out  up  there."  The  height  of  the  flood- wave  cannot  be 
accurately  stated.  It  varied  of  course  with  the  nature  of  the 
vallej',  widening  out  and  lowering  upon  the  alluvial  meadows, 
and  rising  higher  in  the  narrow  portions  between  the  hills.  It 
is  usuallj^  spoken  of  as  20  feet  high,  but  its  spray  was  thrown 
40  feet  in  height  at  some  places.  It  struck  Williamsburg  very 
soon  after  Graves  left.  Cheney  undertook  to  follow  Graves, 
but  was  cut  off  within  two  hundred  yards  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn. The  intervening  minutes  had  been  a  wild  scene  of  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  rapid  flight,  and  fearful  struggles  to  alarm 
and  save  the  people,  and  yet  many  of  the  lost,  it  is  supposed, 
had  not  heard  the  alarm  or  understood  it,  and  were  carried 
away  to  certain  death  with  never  a  word  of  warning. 

"The  waters  came  down  the  reservoir  stream  with  awful  force,  and,  ignoring 
the  old  channel  to  the  east,  surged  against  the  buildings  on  the  street  leading  to 
the  depot,  taking  off  all  the  houses  on  the  back  street  from  Adams'  mill  to  Dr. 
E.  M.  Johnson's,  thus  marking  out  a  new  channel  almost  directly  south,  until  it 
struck  the  hill,  which  stenmied  the  current  again  to  the  east.  In  a  brief  time — 
scarcely  fifteen  minutes — the  water  had  passed  so  that  its  path  could  be  traced. 
The  channel  was  obliterated  as  it  had  been  known,  and  in  its  place  was  the 
jagged,  scarred  bed  of  the  destroying  stream." 

The  flood  having  passed  Williamsburg  and  the  wider  flats 
between  there  and  the  railroad  station,  at  the  latter  point  it 
was  crowded  back  by  the  form  of  the  hills  to  the  original 
channel,  and  roared  by  "with  all  of  its  burden  of  crushed 
houses,  barns,  trees,  logs,  stones,  cattle,  and  human  beings."  It 
poured  itself  over  the  pleasant  meadows  above  the  village  of 
Skinnerville.  The  operatives  in  the  great  mill,  75  to  80  in 
number,  had  escaped,  owing  their  lives  wholly  to  the  warning 
of  Collins  Graves  and  their  own  prompt  action.  Barely  reach- 
ing the  railroad  embankment,  they  turned  and  saw  the  "im- 
mense wave  fold  in  its  tremendous  clashing  arms  of  timber 
the  solid  brick  factory,"  and,  crushing  it  like  an  egg-shell,  the 
whole  was  borne  down  in  the  overwhelming  current.  As  at 
Williamsburg,  stores  and  dwelling-houses  were  torn  from  their 
foundations  and  swept  away, — a  whole  village  destroyed  by 
water  as  completely  as  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  of  old  by  lava. 
The  stream,  with  all  these  accumulated  materials  borne  upon 
its  surface,  or  swept  along  by  its  resistless  power,  flowed  on- 
ward through  the  narrow  defile  of  the  hills,   lifting  itself 
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to  its  full  lioii;lit  iibovii         ■\'illag'ii  of  llaydciivilld. 
was  no  ])aiisc  in  its  onward  course  to  save  the  wealth  of  capital, 
or  llio  jjjrcalcr  wcallli  of  liunum  lifc^,  in  that  beautiful  and 
thrifty  ])la('(\ 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  men  \Ver(!  at  worlc  in  the  faetory, 
and  all  save  one  escaped,  lie  lost  his  life  tryinn;  to  returti  foi' 
a  pair  of  boots,  against  the  warning  of  bis  coni])anions.  These 
men  owe  their  escape  to  the  alarm  brought  by  Jlyan,  Graves, 
and  Hillman,  for  with  the  noise  of  the  machinery  around 
them  thoy  would  hardly  have  noticed  the  flood  in  time  to 
seek  safety  in  flight;  and  whether  these  three  knew  the  real 
danger  or  not,  whether  they  rode  or  drove  to  Haydenville,  it 
is  certain  they  carried  the  news  there  somehow,  and  did  it 
before  the  Hood  struck  the  place. 

The  old  foundry  was  struck  by  a  floating  house  and  demol- 
ished, and  then  the  waters  hurled  the  same  building  like  a 
battering-ram  against  the  side  of  the  great- factory  ;  a  breach 
was  made,  the  centre  fell  in,  the  ends  folded  together,  and 
"  the  solid  structure  melted  away  as  if  it  had  been  snow." 

"  An  instant  sufficed  fcir  the  destruction  of  every  tiling  touclied  by  tlie  moun- 
tainous flood,  whicli  rolled  on  in  its  apiialling  force  for  a  briefer  time  than  many 
a  dream,  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  in  an  liour  the  river  liad  nearly  sub- 
sided to  its  wonted  bed ;  the  citizens  walked  the  streets  once  more  and  began 
the  dread  search  for  the  dead.  The  river-flats  and  all  the  banks  were  crammed 
with  the  debris.  Great  drives  of  timber;  trees  intermingled  in  the  strangest, 
most  shocking  way  with  women's  clothing, — less  often  with  men's;  with  mat- 
tresses, quilts,  and  sheets ;  with  belting  and  machinery  from  the  mills ;  with 
fragments  of  bills  and  letters ;  witli  soap  and  potatoes  and  stove-wood ;  with 
rocks  and  stone  steps ;  with  fragments  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  now  and  then  a 
piece  of  a  piano  or  a  cabinet-organ ;  witli  little  children's  hats  and  tiny  shoes ; 
with  household  utensils  and  all  the  fragments  of  nuinufacture  and  of  domestic 
life;  these  with  now  and  then  a  poor  horse  with  agonized  mouth  and  staring 
eyes,  or  a  faithful  ox  or  cow;  and  then,  most  honible  and  soul-harrowing,  the 
bruised,  disfigured,  and  sometimes  maimed  bodies  of  human  beings  which  an 
hour  before  had  been  in  the  full  flush  of  life, — these  were  the  ever-recurring 
pictures." 

Such  was  the  flood.  A  simple  test  of  its  power  is  afforded 
by  the  statement  that  two  mill-stones  weighing  a  ton  are  said 
to  have  been  carried  from  near  the  store  of  Mr.  Koss  to  the 
luitton-factory,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

THE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

This  is  the  most  appalling  part  of  the  destruction,  and  was 
perhaps  never  paralleled  by  any  similar  disaster  from  a  similar 
cause.  It  required  heroic  hearts  to  commence  in  a  business- 
like way  the  work  of  gathering  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  To 
think  over  the  affecting  incidents  that  were  crowded  into  that 
brief  hour  would  have  uiunanned  the  firmest.  Emotion  had 
to  give  way  to  earnest  labor.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
bodies  were  obtained  in  a  short  time.  All  day  long,  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  the  sad  work  went  on.  At  Williamsburg  the 
dead  were  gathered  in  the  town-hall.  They  were  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  ;  the  gray-haired  grandsire,  the  aged  mother, 
manhood  in  its  prime,  youth  in  its  strength,  childhood  in  its 
innocence,  were  all  there. 

Quite  a  number  of  bodies  were  so  deeply  buried  amid  the 
ruins  all  along  the  valley  that  they  were  only  found  after 
many  days. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  lost  in  the  flood 
of  May  16,  1874,  with  their  ages : 

WiUiarnsbu7-ff. — Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lamb,  fifty-four,  wife  of 
George  S.  Lamb ;  George  Ashley,  sixteen  ;  E.  C.  Hubbard, 
fifty-six  ;  Emma  C.  "Wood,  twenty-five,  of  Chicopee,  and  her 
son,  Harold  H.  Wood,  one  ;  Dr.  Elbridge  M.  Johnson,  thirty- 
six  ;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Johnson ;  Edward  M.  Johnson,  eight ; 
Mary  H.  Johnson,  six  ;  Charlotte  Johnson,  four;  Mrs.  John- 
son, sixty-nine,  mother  of  Dr.  Johnson;  Theodore  J.  Hitch- 
cock, thirty-four ;  William  H.  Adams,  fifty-one ;  Archie 
Lancour,  twenty-one;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Chandler,  thirty-tiine, 
Mary  Chandler,  nine,  wife  and  daughter  of  Conductor  Chand- 
ler, of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Kailroad.  Mr. 
Chandler  left  his  wife  and  daughter  in  bed  to  take  his  train 
about  six  a.m.    He  first  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  family  on  the 


arrival  of  his  train  in  the  depot  at  New  Haven,  less  than  four 
hours  after  leaving  home.  The  bodies  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  in  their  night-cloth(!«,  and  probably  they  were  in  bed 
wh(!n  the  house  was  carri(id  off.  Mary  Scully,  twenty-six; 
John  Scully,  three;  Elizabeth  Scully,  eight  months;  Mary 
iJrennan,  sixty-two;  Michael  Burke,  sixty-one;  Michael 
Uurke,  nine;  Jennie  Burke,  eight;  Annie  Burke,  five; 
Ercdei'ic  Burr;  James  Stevens,  fifty-four;  Mary  J.  Adams, 
thirty-six;  William  Adams,  seven;  Henry  Biriningham, 
forty-eight;  Laura  Birmingham,  forty-four;  Mary  Bir- 
mingham, twenty;  Lillio  D.  Birmingham,  sixteen;  Carrie 
Birmingham,  eight.  Mr.  Birmingham  was  superintendent 
of  James  Mill.  The  entire  family  were  lost.  Elizabeth  W. 
Kingsley,  sixty;  Annie  11.  Kingsloy,  twenty-five  (wife  of 
E.  D.  Kingsley);  Nellie  J.  Kingsloy,  three;  Lyman  Kings- 
ley,  one ;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bartlett,  twenty-five ;  Viola  B. 
Colyer,  four ;  Mary  Carter,  twenty-eight ;  Alexander  Kob- 
erts,  forty-two ;  Carrie  H.  Roberts,  thirty-seven ;  Nellie 
Koberts,  seven ;  Olive  F.  Roberts,  two.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
engineer  of  the  train  leaving  Williamsburg  at  about  eleven 
A.M.  His  entire  family,  except  a  son  of  sixteen  years,  were 
lost.  The  son  was  taken  from  the  flood  while  clinging  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  unconscious,  and  almost  in  the  throes  of  death. 
John  Atkinson,  forty-eight ;  Mary  Ann  McGee,  fourteen ; 
Jeremiah  Ward,  seventy-one  ;  Electa  Knight,  eighty  ;  Spen- 
cer Bartlett,  seventy-five  ;  Soloma  Bartlett,  fifty-five ;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Snow,  seventy-eight ;  Willie  H.  Tilton,  four ;  Eliza 
Downeyj  twenty-eight ;  Edmund  Downey,  two ;  Johanna 
Downey,  fifty-four  ;  Frank  Murray,  twenty-five ;  Mary  Mur- 
ray, twelve. 

Hai/denviUc  and  Skinnerville. — Mrs.  Sarah  Hillman,  thirty- 
eight  ;  Mrs.  Christiana  Hills,  forty-six  ;  Eli  Bryant,  seventy- 
three ;  Robert  Hayden,  five;  Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  fifty-six; 
Johanna  Williams,  twenty-two;  Francis  Brodem,  twenty; 
Grace  Thayer,  five ;  Freddie  Thayer,  eight  months  ;  John  L. 
Kaplinger,  seventy-six;  Mrs.  Mary  Hogan,  fifty;  Edward 
Moakler,  sixty;  Agnes  Miller,  ten;  George  Miller,  eight; 
Willie  Miller,  one  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson,  forty-four  ;  Ma- 
tilda Wilson,  eleven  ;  Rosa  Wilson,  seven  ;  Margaret  Wilson, 
four;  Mrs.  Theresa  Posie,  forty-five;  Isabella  Posie,  twenty- 
two  ;  Georgiana  Posie,  fourteen ;  Nazarene  Posie,  eleven ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Macey,  fifty-two ;  Mrs.  Rosa  Bessonette, 
twenty-two ;  Joseph  Bessonette,  nine  months  ;  Stephen  Kel- 
ley,  fifty -six  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Kelley,  fifty-nine. 

Leeds  (in  the  town  of  Northampton). — Mrs.  Edward  Han- 
nan,  twenty-eight ;  Bridget  Hannan,  seven  ;  Edward  Hannan, 
four  ;  Johfi  Hannan,  two  ;  Michael  Hannan,  five  months,— all 
of  one  family ;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Ryan,  twenty-two ;  Charlie 
Ryan,  four;  Mrs.  James  Fennessy,  thirty-eight;  John  E. 
Fennessy,  six  ;  Catherine  A.  Fennessy,  two ;  Andrew  Fen- 
nessy, thirty-seven  ;  Ellen  Fennessy,  eighty  (mother  of  An- 
drew Fennessy) ;  Ellen  Fennessy,  forty  (wife  of  Andrew 
Fennessy);  Nellie  Fennessy,  eleven;  Mrs.  Dunlea,  seventj-- 
five  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  forty-five  ;  Charles  Fitzgerald, 
twenty;  Annie  Fitzgerald,  seven  ;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald's 
children, — Lottie,  three.  Tommy,  nine.  Bertha,  two;  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Cogan,  forty-five  ;  Anna  J.  Cogan,  twenty-two  ;  Grace  Co- 
gan,  eighteen;  Carrie  Bonney,  seventeen;  Samuel  Davis, 
thirty-six  ;  Patrick  O'Neill,  thirty-five  ;  Mrs.  Louis  Bronlette 
and  four  children,  ages  and  names  unknown ;  Alexander 
Laney,  forty;  Mrs.  Patrick,  sixty-two,  and  her  children, — 
Charles,  twenty-four,  Mary,  twenty-two,  and  Julia,  seven- 
teen ;  Mary  Rouse,  thirteen  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Shaughnessy,  thirty- 
nine  ;  Mary  E.  Woodward,  twenty  ;  Lizzie  Carpenter,  sixteen  ; 
Capt.  T.  F.  Vaughn,  fifty-two,  station  agent  at  Leeds  ;  Amos 
Dunning,  seventy-seven;  Mrs.  Mary  Bagaley,  of  Pitcbburg ; 
Mrs.  Kate  Hurley,  sixty  ;  Evelina  Sherwood,  eighteen  ;  ]?alph 
Isham,  thirty-one,  bookkeeper  in  Warner's  button-factory ; 
Arthur  Sharp,  sixteen  ;  Terry  Dundan,  nine  ;  George  Clancy, 
three;  Clara  Clancy,  two. 
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HON.  HIEAM  NASH. 

With  the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven  the  records  disclose 
the  name  of  Thomas  Nash,  who  came  to  this  country  with  his 
family  from  London,  England,  landing  July  26,  1637,  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  From  there  the  following  year  he  removed  with 
the  new  colony  to  New  Haven.  He  was  a  gunsmith  hy  trade, 
and  appears  to  have  heen  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
and  had  charge  of  the  armory  at  New  Haven,  and  manufac- 
tured and  repaired  arms  for  the  colony.  He  died  about  the 
year  1658.  He  had  five  children.  The  youngest,  Lieut.  Timo- 
thy Nash,  was  horn  in  Leyden,  Holland,  in  1626,  and  came 
with  his  father  to  Boston  as  given  above.  He  married  Rebekah 
Stone,  daughter  of  Eev.  Samuel  Stone,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  February,  1660.  He  lived  in  Hartford,  but  in  the  year 
1664  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  man  of  in- 
fluence, having  represented  his  town  in  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1690,  1691,  and  1695.  He  died  March  13,  1699, 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  His  children  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber. Thomas  Nash,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1661.  He  married,  August,  1683,  Hannah  Coleman,  daughter 
©f  Deacon  John  Coleman,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.  In  1688  he  re- 
moved from  Hadley  to  Hatfield  with  his  family.  He  died 
Jsm.  18,  1727.  He  had  a  family  of  five  children.  The  second 
son,  Thomas,  was  born  Feb.  26,  1692,  and  settled  in  Hatfield. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  1727,  he  married  Martha  Smith,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  Canada  Waite,  his  wife;  her  mother 
derived  the  name  of  Canada  from  the  fact  that  she  was  born 
in  Canada  while  her  grandmother  was  a  captive  of  the  Indians. 
Thoma-s  Nash  lived  in  Hatfield  the  most  of  his  life,  but  near 
its  close,  or  about  1766,  he  removed  with  his  two  sons,  John 
and  Elisha,  to  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  March  12^ 
1783,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Thomas  Nash  was 
one  of  the  thirty  members  who  constituted  the  church  in 
Williamsburg,  July  3,  1771. 

Deacon  Elisha  Nash,  his  youngest  son,  was  born  Oct.  1, 


1744,  in  Hatfield.  He  married,  Aug.  13,  1707,  Elizabeth 
Smith,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Hannah  Smith,  of  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Deacon  Nash  was  married  four  times,  but  his  ten  children 
were  all  by  Elizabeth  Smith,  his  first  wife.  He  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  promptness,  honesty,  foresight,  and 
prudence,  and  was  ever  a  prominent  man  in  the  town.  He 
died  Sept.  15,  1827.  His  son  Elisha,  and  the  father  of  Hon. 
Hiram  Nash,  whose  portrait  is  given  with  this  sketch,  was 
born  March  24,  1778,  and  married  Experience  Cleghorn,  Nov. 
25,  1799.  He  lived  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  and  died  May 
14,  1846,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

There  were  eleven  children.  Hiram  Nash  was  born  Feb. 
13,  1809.  His  education  was  received  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  his  occupation  has  always  been  that 
of  a  farmer.  He  has  held  many  ofBces  in  his  day,  is  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance.  In  1848  he 
was  in  the  Legislature,  and  again  in  1849,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  joint  standing  committee  on  agriculture.  Was  a  State 
Senator  in  1858  and  1859. 

A  fellow-townsman  thus  speaks  of  him: 

"  As  a  legislative  officer,  Mr.  Nash  has  always  given  excel- 
lent satisfaction  to  his  constituents  by  the  judicious  discharge 
of  his  duties  and  by  his  genial  temperament  and  courteous 
address."  Was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1853. 

In  1862  was  appointed  United  States  assistant  assessor  of 
internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Nash  is  independent  in  politics,  with  anti-slavery  and 
Democratic  tendencies.  He  married  Lucinda  Hitchcock, 
daughter  of  Levi  Hitchcock,  of  Williamsburg,  Sept.  12,  1832, 
and  by  this  union  there  were  born  to  him  two  children, — Elnor 
L.  and  Sophia  L.,  both  of  whom  were  married  to  Lester  W. 
Carr,  of  Williamsburg,  the  former  being  deceased. 

Mr.  Nash  lives  on  the  old  homestead,  which  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 


ELNATHAN  GRAVES. 


Deacon  Elnatlian  Gruvos  was  born  in  Williams- 
burg, May  20,  1813.  His  father  was  Elnathan 
Graves,  and  between  him  and  his  paternal  Amer- 
ican ancestor  there  are  the  following  generations : 
Perez,  Elnathan,  John,  and  Isaac.  Thomas  Graves 
came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  in  1640,  set- 
tling in  Stratford,  Conn.  From  there  he  removed 
to  Hatfield,  Mass.  in  1645,  and  died  in  1662. 
Dea.  Graves'  grandfather,  Perez  Graves,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  furnished 


the  government  with  large  quantities  of  salt- 
petre. 

Deacon  Graves  has  held  many  offices,  having  been 
selectman  and  assessor  for  fourteen  years ;  was  in  the 
Legislature  one  year ;  two  years  president  of  the 
Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden  Agricultural 
Society ;  chosen  by  the  same  society,  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  a  delegate  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  1868  was  elected  special  county  commis- 
sioner, and  again  in  1871.    In  1874  was  elected 


county  commissioner,  and  now  holds  the  office, 
having  been  re-elected  in  1877.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Williams- 
burg, and  in  1876  was  elected  deacon. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Haydenville  Sav- 
ings-Bank,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  trustees; 
was  elected  president  of  the  same  institution  in 
1878,  and  again  in  1879. 

Deacon  Graves  has  followed  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness.   Was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He 
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married,  in  1834,  Mary  Sanderson,  daughter  of 
Elijah  Sanderson,  of  Whately.  By  this  union 
he  had  three  children, — Henry  Lord,  Collins, 
and  Nathan  Sanderson, — all  living  in  Williams- 
burg. Mrs.  Graves  died  in  March,  1846.  In 
1847  he  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  P. 
Clapp,  daughter  of  Bella  P.  Clapp,  of  Williams- 
burg, and  two  children  were  born  to  them, — Emily 
Williston,  who  died  December,  1877,  and  Freddie 
who  died  in  March,  1857. 
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Bt  i-apiftilatioii. — "Williamsburg,  o7  ;  Skinnervillc,  4;  Hay- 
denville.  24;  Leeds,  51;  total,  136. 

THE  LOSS  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  the  property  swept  away  from  the  Williams- 
burg street  was  estimated  at  the  time  at  §100,000,  not  in- 
cluding the  damage  to  the  meadow-land  or  to  the  water- 
privilege.  There  were  25  houses  carried  away  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  and  the  depot,  together  with  the 
Spellman  button-factory  and  the  Adams  flouring-mill. 

At  Skinnerville  the  silk-factory  and  the  tenement-houses, 
with  nearly  all  that  constituted  the  village,  were  gone ;  at 
Haydenville  the  great  brass-works  ftictory  and  many  build- 
ings besides,  together  with  dwelling-houses.  The  entire  dam- 
age is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  has  been  described  as  destroy- 
ing ••  a  third  of  ihe  toicn,''  and  perhaps  correctly. 

THE  IXVESTIGATIOX. 

The  result  of  the  coroner's  inquest  may  be  said  to  have 
fixed  the  responsibility,  not  upon  any  one  party,  but  upon 
several.  1st.  The  Legislature  should  never  have  permitted  the 
creation  of  reservoirs  in  the  State  without  more  rigid  restric- 
tions. 2d.  The  mill-owners  attempted  too  much  economy  in 
the  execution  of  the  work, — they  wanted  a  safe  dam,  but  thej' 
desired  to  have  it  built  for  as  small  a  sum  of  money  as  possible, 
— and  the  superintendence  during  the  building  was  not  close 
enough.  There  was  no  one  man  who  was  solely  responsible 
for  a  steady  and  persistent  oversight  of  the  construction  and 
firmness  to  compel  contractors  to  do  the  work  well.  Several 
officers  seem  to  have  been  in  charge,  and  each  supposed  the 
other  was  attending  to  it,  while  none  of  them  really  were 
exercising  the  vigilance  required.  3d.  The  contractors  un- 
doubtedly did  faulty  work.  The  ground  was  not  properly 
cleared ;  the  be«t  cement  was  not  used ;  stones  of  the  proper 
size  were  not  put  in ;  and  public  sentiment  evidently  settled 
its  severest  censure  upon  them.  Finally,  the  dam  was  not 
thoroughly  built;  but  it  is  believed  by  many  that  it  would 
never  have  given  way,  had  it  not  been  for  two  special  reasons. 

One  citizen  living  near,  who  saw  the  progress  of  the  work 
very  often,  states  that  a  spring  of  water  was  found,  which  was 
not  properly  guarded  against  in  the  subsequent  construction. 
The  workmen  placed  a  barrel  there,  and  let  it  fill  for  use. 
When  the  dam  was  carried  up  higher,  this  was  simply  covered 
up  and  left.  It  is  stated  that  the  barrel  may  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  at  the  present  time.  This  spring  was  the  point  of  satu- 
ration that  damaged  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  lower  earth- 
bank,  and  the  point  at  which  the  mass  that  Cheney  saw  move 
out  became  loosened  on  the  morning  of  May  ICth. 

Again,  the  waste-weir  was  intended  to  keep  the  water  about 
two  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  dam,  so  that  the  earth-cover- 
ing of  the  wall  would  not  be  saturated.  It  is  a  common 
remark  in  Williamsburg  that  Gov.  Hayden  was  always  fear- 
ful as  to  the  safety  of  the  reservoir,  that  he  visited  it  often, 
and  while  he  lived  insisted  that  the  gates  must  be  opened 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  water  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  waste- 
weir,— that  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  flow  over  that  to 
anj-  extent. 

At  the  time  of  the  disaster  (some  witnesses  state  it  at  two  or 
three  days  previous)  the  gates  had  been  closed,  and  the  water 
was  flowing  over  the  wa.ste-weir  between  oxe  and  two  feet 

I)EEP. 

The  State  assisted  the  town  in  repairing  roads  and  bridges 
by  a  liberal  appropriation  of  .$100,000.  It  relieved  the  bur- 
den that  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
people  to  bear. 

MILITARY. 

Williamsburg  wa.s  not  settled  early  enough  to  share  very 
much  in  th«  alarms  of  Indian  wars.  But  the  people  found 
themselves  w>mpelled  to  meet  at  once  the  questions  involved 
in  the  opening  Kevolution.    How  well  they  met  the  crisis. 


how  promptly  they  acted,  and  how  bravely  men  went  forward 
to  the  post  of  duty  and  of  danger,  appear  from  the  following 
records : 

Sept.  20,  1774.— Voted  that  Samuel  Fairfield,  Elisha  ISTash, 
and  Eussell  Kellogg  be  a  committee  to  meet  delegates  from 
other  towns  at  Northampton. 

Oct.  3,  1774. — Voted  to  send  Eussell  Kellogg  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Concord.  But  there  was  some  hesitation, 
for  October  7th  it  was  voted  not  to  send  Russell  Kellogg  to 
Concord. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

Another  meeting,  October  24th,  probably  upon  the  same 
subject,  was  dissolved  without  action. 

Dec.  2G,  1774. — A  committee  of  inspection  wa.s,  however,  appointed,  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress :  Elisha  N.iSii,  Josiah  Hayden,  Capt. 
S.iMUEL  Fairfield,  Evssell  Kellogg,  Samuel  D.\y,  Abel  Thayer,  Wm.  Bod- 
man,  JosiAH  DwiGHT,  Jonathan  Warner. 

JIarch  13, 1775. — Voted  to  send  Kussell  Kellogg  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Concord.  Voted  to  raise  minute-men,  to  lie  ready  to  march  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum,  vvitliout  further  notice,  for  tlie  military  service  of  the  colony. 

Starch  13,  1775. — Voted  to  give  minute-men  8  pence  per  day,  and  offlcera  1 
shilling  4  pence,  and  a  sergeant  to  have  1  shilling  per  day  for  exercising  them- 
selves in  training  till  the  13th  day  of  March,  1775,  and  after  that,  till  the  middle 
of  May,  a  soldier  is  to  have  9  pence  per  day,  and  an  officer  to  have  1  shilling  0 
pence  per  day;  a  lifer,  drummer,  and  a  sergeant  to  have  1  sliilling  a  day  all  the 
time. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  personal  feeling,  for  at  one 
time  they  voted  that  no  delegate  should  go  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  further  voted  that  "  Samuel  Fairfield  should 
carry  the  resolves  against  Mr.  Josiah  Dwight  being  a  delegate 
to  the  Provincial  Congress." 

Jul}^  15,  1776. — Voted  to  raise  money  to  give  the  nine 
soldiers  an  encouragement  to  join  the  Continental  army  in 
Canada, — namely,  £6  to  each.  The  selectmen  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  pay  them. 

Previotts  to  this,  in  March,  1776,  nine  soldiers  had  been 
furnished  to  the  Continental  army.  Thirteen  soldiers  from 
this  town  were  in  the  Northern  campaign  of  1777. 

In  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  after  the  British  captured  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  a  messenger  with  the  news  reached  Williams- 
burg Sunday  morning.  He  reined  up  at  the  church  door  in 
the  midst  of  the  sermon,  and  proclaimed  his  message  of  alarm. 
Church  services  gave  way  to  a  war-meeting  on  the  spot. 
Capt.  Fairfield  called  for  men  and  arms,  and  fifty  volunteers 
were  obtained  before  night.  The  names  of  a  part  enrolled  at 
that  time  are  preserved  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Vinton,  Eleazer  Hill,  Amasa  Frost,  John  Miller, 
John  Wait,  Jonathan  Wolcott,  Samson  Hill,  Jacob  Eobinson, 
Thomas  Thatcher,  Thomas  Howe,  Downing  Warner,  Samuel 
French,  Andrew  Gates,  Josiah  Dwight,  Samuel  Bradford, 
Elisha  Nash,  Jesse  Wild,  Bethuel  Smith,  Isaac  Finney, 
Daniel  Fuller,  John  Bagley,  Ezra  Strong,  John  Williams, 
Amasa  Graves,  Simeon  Barrows,  Eufus  Hyde,  Eichard  Church, 
Ichabod  Hemmenway,  Samuel  Fairfield,  Abel  Thayer,  Jona- 
than Warner,  Elisha  Graves,  Nehemiah  Washburn.  Some 
of  these  men  hired  substitutes,  but  the  majority  went  into  the 
service. 

May  19, 1777. — Money  was  raised  by  stihscription  to  hire  soldiers : 


£  s. 

Amasa  Graves   10  00 

Simon  Burroughs   2  10 

RufuB  Hyde   2  10 

Itichard  Church   10  00 

Ichabod  Hemingway   2  10 

Samuel  Fairfield   5  00 

Ahel  Thayer   5  00 

Jonathan  Warner   2  10 

Elihu  Graves   2  10 

Nehemiah  Washburn   2  10 


£45  00 

June  4,  1777,  it  is  recorded  that  Jonathan  Warner  procured 
a  soldier  for  the  town  by  the  name  of  Joel  Wiles,  and  he  was 
paid  £56  10s.  as  bounty. 

Capt.  Warner  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  while 
making  a  charge  with  the  bayonet;  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
shoulder. 
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Frnncis  Wanu^r,  ii  grunilson  of  Ciipt.  Joiiiitluui,  rosiilos  at 
llaydcii  vi 

Oct.  I.'l,  I7H(),  it  was  volcd  to  procure  the  bed'  I'oi'  tlio  iiriiiy 
iissesscil  upon  (he  lowu,  and  Josejjli  Cnroy,  Elisha  Nash,  uud 
Asa  Luddeu  were  ai)])ointed  a  coiiimittoc  for  t]iat  purpose.  Jt 
was  voted  to  pay  £1 70  Contincntai  currency  per  hundredwelijh  f . 
Tliis  is  a  g'ood  specimen  of  the  fate  of  inflatfjd  paper-money. 

Tlio  ahovc  minutes  from  the  town  records  clearly  indicate 
till!  S])irit  dl'  llie  ])CMip]e. 

At  tljc  time  of  tlie  Lexington  alarm  10  men  loft  "Williains- 
burg  under  Capt.  Abel  Thayer,  "too  impatient,"  one  writer 
says,  "  to  wait  for  21  more,  who  soon  followed  them." 

John  Starks  was  in  the  battle  at  Saratoga  and  also  on  Long 
Island,  and  was  also  stationed  at  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York,  when  the  British  came  over  from  Newtown  and  landed 
at  Kipscy's  Bay.  John  Allen  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  tight 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  also  at  Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga,  where 
Gen.  Frazer  was  killed. 

Starks  was  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  and  was  sent  with  the 
Kangers  to  protect  the  frontiers  along  the  western  line  of 
Lake  Champlain  to  Canada.  So  were  Amasa  Frost  and 
Nehemiah  Frost. 

This  town  passed  a  resolution  favoring  national  independ- 
ence some  weeks  before  the  Declaration  was  pronounced  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  as  did  other  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

shays'  rebellion. 

The  name  of  this  town  does  not  appear  with  any  promi- 
nence in  the  published  accounts  of  Shays'  rebellion,  and  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  the  citizens  of  this  town  were  many  of 
them  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 

The  town  was  represented  in  the  various  county  conven- 
tions called  to  consider  the  public  distress  ;  but  many  attended 
these  and  sought  redress  of  grievances  who  never  approved 
the  subsequent  movements  of  the  Shays  men,  and  did  not 
share  in  them. 

WAR  OF  1812. 

In  1812,  Williamsburg  was  represented  by  the  following 
delegates  in  the  countj^  conv.ention  held  to  express  opposition 
to  the  war,  viz.,  William  Bodman  and  John  Wells. 

William  Bodman  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Hampshire 
County  to  the  subsequent  State  convention. 

July  6,  1812,  the  following  record  appears  : 

"  At  a  legal  meeting  voted  unanimously  that  a  war  witli  Great  Britain,  at  a 
time  when  to  say  the  least  we  have  as  good  a  cause  for  a  war  with  France,  is 
totally  inexpedient  and  impolitic,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  will  lead  to  an 
alliance  inik  that  nation  wJioae  friemUhip  is  certain  nun.'''' 

It  will  be  easily  inferred  that  this  town  had  no  soldiers  in 
the  regular  army  during  this  war,  which  bore  so  heavily  upon 
the  commercial  interests  of  New  England  and  awoke  such 
strong  opposition.  When  Governor  Strong  called  out  the 
militia  for  the  defense  of  Boston,  this  town  like  others  fur- 
nished its  quota.  It  is  understood  the  following  went :  Jona- 
than A.  Gillett,  Wm.  Hemenway,  Capt.  Southworth  Jenkins, 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  Jason  Hemenway,  James  Hemenway, 
Benjamin  Claghorn,  Benjamin  Dole.  Capt.  Jenkins  was  in 
command,  and  8  or  10  men  constituted  the  Williamsburg 
quota. 

MEXICAN  WAR. 

Charles  Hopkins,  son  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  was  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  was  killed. 

SOLDIERS'  LIST. 
Jerome  E.  Ilillman,  corp.,  eiil.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  1-1, 180:J;  re-enl. 

Dec.  15,  180.1,  3"tli  Inf.,  Co.  11 ;  trans.,  June 

21,  1805,  to  2Uth  ;  disch.  July  10,  1805. 
Otis  II.  Potter,  corii.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  I  ;  died  April  15, 180:i,  at  Uiiton  Itonge, 

La.,  and  buried  there.  One  of  the  town's  most 

promising  young  men;  a  good  spealier;  en- 
listed himsell'  and  inspired  others. 
Henry  1).  Clagliorn,  corii.,enl.  Oct.  II,  1802,  ,52d  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  I ;  died  180;!,  at  Mound  C!ity,lll. 


f'lVIL  WAR,  1801-05. 
The  first  legiil  t()wn-m('(;ting  to  consider  war  matters  was 
held  on  the  2d  of  May,  1801.    The  committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  II.  H.  White,  D.  F.  Morton,  and  Wm.  A.  Nash, 
rcjiorl ed  tin;  folio wi iig  : 

"  IVhercuH,  a  crisis  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  our  general  government  wliicli 
calls  for  every  one,  wlietlicr  in  his  national,  state,  county,  town,  or  individual 
(•apacity,  to  speak  out  his  sentiments  and  use  prompt  and  energetic  action  in 
snstainingtlio  government  against  tile  rehellion  that  is  nowaimingto  undermine 
its  Ibundalions;  tlierefore, 

"  Jlenulecd,  By  tlie  inhabitants  of  Williamsburg  now  in  town-meeting  assem- 
bled, that  wo  tender  to  it  all  tiie  men  and  means  we  possess  in  propoi  tion  to 
our  ability,  and  tiiat  we  raise  the  sum  of  $2000,  to  be  jdaced  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  to  be  expended  in  whole  or  in  part  as  necessity  may  reiiuire,  under 
tlie  direction  of  the  town,  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  have  volunteered 
or  may  volunteer  as  soldiers  from  tlie  town  and  for  the  use  of  their  families. 

"  liesolivd,  That  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  legitimate,  but  imperative,  duties  of 
tlie  general  government  to  enforce  its  laws  in  every  one  of  the  States  of  tlio 
Union,  whether  it  has  seceded  or  not ;  and  tliat  it  has  a  perfect  right  tu  call  out 
troops  for  that  purpose  whenever  it  may  deem  it  wise  and  judicious  so  to  do ;  and 
tliat  there  is  no  alternative  for  patriotic  citizens  but  to  aid  them  to  the  extent  of 
theil-  power." 

The  resolutions  were  adopted.  Lewis  Bodman  and  D.  F. 
Morton,  with  the  selectmen,  were  made  a  committee  to  dis- 
burse "the  money  raised  for  volunteers  and  their  families." 
They  were  instructed  to  furnish  equipments  for  volunteers, 
and  to  pay  to  each  $K)  a  month  while  in  service. 

June  17tli,  this  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to 
borrow  $1100  to  fulfill  contracts  already  made,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  for  State  aid  for  families. 

Sept.  1, 1802. — It  was  voted  to  raise  by  taxation  $0100,  to  pay  bounties  to  vol. 
unteers  who  enlist  to  the  credit  of  the  town. 

November  17th. — The  treasurer  was  fully  authorized  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
State  aid  to  families  "  until  the  1st  day  of  March  next." 

Other  meetings  were  held  in  the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865, 
at  which  all  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  'fill  the  several 
quotas  called  for  from  time  to  time,  paying  such  bounties  as 
seemed  necessary. 

Williamsburg  furnished  250  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a 
surplus  of  29  above  all  demands.  Four  were  commissioned 
oflBcers.  This  statement  is  from  Schouler's  "  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  War." 

The  whole  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by  the  town  was  $20,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  in  1800  was  Jg906,206,  and 
the  population  2095.  Aid  to  families  reimbursed  by  the  State, 
1861,  $135.30;  1862,  $932.37;  1868,  $2053.01;  1804,  $589.79 ; 
1865,  $687.89;  total,  $4898.42. 

The  village  of  Haydenville  and  its  immediate  vicinity  fur- 
nished 100  of  their  own  citizens. 

Contributions  by  ladies  and  by  citizens  generally  were 
prompt  and  liberal,  and  were  sent  through  the  various  chan- 
nels of  benevolence  during  all  the  war. 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  include  the  name  of  every 
resident  of  Williamsburg  who  served  in  the  army,  but  to  ex- 
clude the  naines  of  recruits  hired  abroad,  in  Boston  or  else- 
where. It  will  be  noticed  by  the  statistics  given  above  that 
the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Williamsburg  was  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popidaiion,  and  the  war-expenses 
equal  to  about  nine  and  a  half  dollars  each  for  the  whole  people, 
— men,  wo-men,  and  children.  Such  records  need  no  comment. 
They  prove  that  the  heroism  of  the  fathers  survives  in  their 
children. 

George  0.  Barilett,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1802,  52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  I;  di.sch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Henry  A.  Bisbee,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

C>.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Edmund  Blacli,enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803;  re-enl.  Dec.  15, 
1803,  37lh  Uegt.,  but  rejected  Jan.  5,  1804,  oil 
examination. 
Andrew  BrecUenbridgo,  enl.  Oct.  1.1, 1862,  52d  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Patrick  McOoe,  enl.  Oct.  22, 1802,4Glh  M.V.  M.,  Co. 
K;  disch,  July  29,  1803. 


Newman  W.  Bartlett,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d 
M.  v.  M.,  Co.  I;  di.sch.  Marcli  6,  18G3,  for 
disab. 

Willard  Tliayer  Wagoner,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d 
M.V.  M.,  Co.  I ;  discli.  Aug.  14, 1803  ;  died  soon 
after  return. 
Wm.  D.  Adams,  eul.  Oct.  11,  1802,62d  M.V.M.,Co 

I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Oliver  Ames,  enl.  Oct.  11,  18G2,  52(1  M.V.M.,  Co.  I; 

discli.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Jared  L.  Bardwell,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18C2,  62d  M.V.  M., 
Co.  I ;  diach.  Aug.  14,  1803. 


riiuto.  by  Hardic  &  Scliadee. 


During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  more  than  twenty  thousand  Puritans 
were  driven  from  England  to  the  New  World  by  the  political  and 
ecclesiasticiil  tyranny  of  Earl  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud.  Among 
the  number  were  Thomas,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Helon  Meekins,  who 
landed  in  Boston,  in  1636,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  freemen. 
Helon  was  drowned  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  Thomas,  Sr.,  soon  returned 
to  England:  Thomas,  Jr.,  removed  to  Braintree,  where  he  remained 
until  1661,  when,  with  his  son  Thomas,  born  in  1643,  he  joined  a 
colony  from  Hartford,  who  established  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  at  Hadley.  They  soon  became  prominent  in  local 
affairs,  Thomas.  Sr.,  being  the  first  signer  of  the  west  side  petition  to 
the  General  Court,  May  3,  1667,  "to  vouchsafe  your  poor  petitioners 
that  favor  as  to  be  a  society  of  ourselves,  and  have  liberty  to  settle  a 
minister  to  dispense  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  unto  us." 

This  movement  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Hat- 
field, May  31,  1670.  The  elder  Thomas  was  a  millwright.  He  built 
and  owned  the  first  grist-mill  in  Hatfield,  in  1661,  and,  with  others, 
saw-mills  in  Hadley  and  Northampton.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  his  servant, 
Nathaniel  Collins,  were  slain  by  the  Indians,  Oct.  19,  1675,  while  on 
a  scouting  party  in  King  Philip's  war.  The  following  letter,  written 
the  next  year,  and  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Meekins,  of  North- 
ampton, gives  a  good  idea  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  settlers  at  that 
time.  It  is  directed:  "This  for  loving  Master  Thomas  Meekings, 
living  at  hatfield,  this  deliver." 

"  Loving  and  much  respected  master,  my  saving  remembrance  unto 
you  and  my  dame,  hoping  you  are  well  as  I  am  at  the  riting  hearof, 
bleese^l  be  god  for  it.  My  wifT  desiara  to  be  remembered  to  you  and 
my  dame,  and  wee  are  yet  in  oure  habitation  thro  god's  raarsi,  but  we 
are  in  expectation  of  the  enimi  everi  day,  If  god  be  not  the  more 
margifull  unto  us.  I  have  been  out  7  weeks  myself,  and  if  provision 
had  not  grown  short  wee  had  folerd  the  enimi  into  youre  borders, 
and  then  I  wolld  have  given  you  a  visit  If  it  had  been  posibel ;  for  I 
went  oat  a  volintere  under  Ca.  wardsworth,  of  Milton,  but  he  is  caled 
hom  to  scout  about  there  oune  toun,  and  so  I  left  off  the  desine  at 
present. 

'■'  there  is  many  of  oure  frends  are  taken  from  us.  Ca.  Jonson,  of 
Eoxberi,  was  slaine  at  naragansit,  and  will  lincorn  died  before  his 
wounds  was  cured;  and  filap  Curtis  was  slaine  at  a  wigwame,  about 
mendham,  but  we  have  lost  but  one  man  with  us  these  wares.  My 
mother  vose  Is  ded,  and  my  sister  swift.  I  pray  remember  my  love 
to  John  elis  and  his  wiff  and  the  Rest  of  oure  frends;  and  however  it 
is  like  ft  fare  with  us  god  knows,  and  wee  desiar  to  Comit  all  oure 
afairs  into  his  hands.  So  having  nothing  els,  desiring  youre  praiars 
for  tu,  I  rest  your  servant,  "  JoH.v  Sharpe. 

"Madrix;er,  8  of  the  1st  mo.,  1676." 

Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  bom  Nov.  8,  1673,  settled  in  Hartford, 
and  afterward  went  South.  John,  born  Jan.  12,  1672,  remained  in 
Hatfield.  He  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  as  were  all  the  sons  for  several 
generations.  His  son  Thomas,  bom  Oct'jber,  1718,  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  generation  by  another  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1743,  who 


removed  to  the  northwestern  part  of  Williamsburg,  in  1764.  His  sons 
were  Thomas,  Stephen,  and  Joseph.  Thomas  died  young.  The  sons 
of  Stephen  were  Thomas.  Stephen,  and  Christopher.  Thomas,  the 
eldest,  was  born  Dec.  1,  1796.  Of  a  not  robust  constitution,  and  un- 
able to  perform  hard  work,  he  early  resolved  to  obtain  what  was  then 
considered  an  education,  and,  notwithstanding  some  discouragement 
by  his  family,  he  found  time  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  addition  to  the  usual  English  branches,  to  fit  himself 
for  a  teacher.  His  tutors  were  Rev.  Henry  Lord  and  Elisha  Hub- 
bard, Esq. 

In  1818,  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  village  schools,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  North  Carolina  as  assistant  in  an  academy,  of  which 
Davis  H.  Mayhew,  formerly  of  Williamsburg,  was  principal.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  in  1824  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Daniel  Collins,  and  graduated 
at  Berkshire  Medical  College,  after  three  years  of  office-work  and  two 
full  courses  of  medical  lectures.  He  at  once  commenced  practice  in 
Cummington  ;  but,  a  more  promising  field  presenting  itself  in  Worth- 
ington,  he  soon  removed  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  remained  until 
invited  to  return  to  Williamsburg  by  many  of  the  prominent  citizens, 
including  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Collins,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  a  warm  friendship  until  the  death  of  the  former,  in  1857. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  August,  1828,  he  was  settled 
as  a  physician  in  Williamsburg,  where  he  still  resides.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  yenr  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Little,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children, — Thomas  W.,  born  June  16,  1830,  and 
Caroline  A.,  born  March  18,  1833.  His  wife  died  Dec.  12,  1844,  and 
their  daughter,  Caroline,  Feb.  16,  1846.  He  was  married,  again,  to 
Maria  S.,  daughter  of  Spencer  Goodman,  Sept.  19,  1845. 

Dr.  Meekins  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  town  affairs, 
naturally  taking  much  interest  in  the  schools  in  his  younger  days. 
He  was  three  times  elected  to  the  General  Court,  in  1834  and  1835  as 
a  representative  of  anti-Masonic  sentiment  at  the  time  of  the  Morgan 
excitement,  and  again,  in  1854,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party.  In  politics  he  has  been  conservative. 
A  Whig  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  the  party,  a  firm  adherent  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  and  no  sympathizer  with  the  earlier  abolitionists, 
he  went,  with  many  conservative  Whigs,  to  the  Democratic  party, 
with  whom  he  has  since  acted. 

Thomas  W.,  his  son,  received  an  academic  education  at  Williston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  remaining  there  from  the  spring  of  1842 
until  the  fall  of  1846.  The  following  Mav  he  commenced  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  in  dentistry  with  Dr.  J.  AV.  Smith,  of  Northampton, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  November,  1852.  He 
succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Smith,  May  1,  1853,  and  has  con- 
tinued it  to  the  present  time.  Jan.  23,  1857,  he  married  Harriette  R., 
daughter  of  Benjamin  M.  Hill,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  Their  sons  are 
Thomas  Hill,  born  Dec.  25,  1857,  and  Edward  Munro,  born  Dec.  30, 
1860. 


Benjamin  Sidney  Johnson  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Hamp- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1813.  The  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
he  Vjelongs  is  of  English  origin  and  of  Puritan  antecedents,  but  the 
time  of  their  emigration  to  this  country  is  not  at  present  definitely 
known.  Caleb  .lohnson,  the  earliest  progenitor  of  whom  there  is  certain 
knowledge,  and  of  whom  B.  S.  Johnson  is  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation,  is  known  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Willington,  Conn. 

His  grandson,  Caleb  Johnson,  was  born  there,  March  6,  1757.  The 
latter  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1785,  where  his  son  Benjamin 
(the  father  of  our  subject)  was  born  the  same  year;  and  in  1789, 
Caleb  removed  to  Williamsburg,  being  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  town.  His  farm  was  situated  on  what  is  known  as  Walnut  Hill, 
and  there  Benjamin  S.  was  born.  At  the  age  of  three  years  his 
father  removed  from  Walnut  Hill  to  that  part  of  the  town  now  known 
as  Haydenville,  and  in  1822  to  Northampton,  where  he  lived  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  29,  1855,  occupying  a  farm  about  equi- 
distant between  the  village  of  Haydenville  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Leeds,  in  Northampton,  on  the  other.  On  this  farm  Benjamin  S. 
Johnson  lived  until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Haydenville,  where  he 
now  resides,  having  the  previous  year  been  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
Haydenville  Savings-Bank. 

His  early  education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  day.  Some  years  before  leaving  the  farm  he  com- 
menced doing  business  as  an  insurance  agent,  the  making  of  deeds, 
and  the  various  other  duties  usually  required  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  a  community  where  there  was  no  regular  justice  in  active  business. 
He  discharged  the  duties  thus  entrusted  to  him  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner  that  they  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  lie  found  but  little 
time  for  farming  operations.  He  early  became  interested  in  tlie  tem- 
perance cause,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  has  been  a  thoroughgoing 
and  consistent  temperance  man. 

Early  in  life  he  showed  a  fondness  for  politics,  and  much  earlier  than 
most  boys  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  questions  of  that  nature,  and 
for  several  years  before  he  could  vote  was  an  active  political  worker. 
He  was  connected  successively  with  the  National  Republican  and  Whig 
parties;  and  in  1840,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Liberty  party,  he  be- 
came an  influential  member  of  that  organization.  When  the  Liberty 
party  became  merged  in  the  Free-Soil  party,  in  1818,  he  gave  it  his 
hearty  support,  and  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee.  In  1854 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  for  years 
one  of  the  members  of  the  county  committee.  Taking  a  deep  interest 
in  everything  that  relates  to  the  early  history  of  the  section  of  country 
where  he  resides,  he  has  spent  much  time  and  given  valuable  assist- 
ance to  persons  who  have  written  its  history.  He  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  remembering  historical  and  political  dates  and  events. 


Though  not  a  church  member,  he  has  been  a  constant  supporter  of 
the  religious  interests  of  his  neighborhood,  and  soon  after  the  formation 
of  the  Haydenville  parish  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assessors,  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  twenty-one  years.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
directors  of  the  Haydenville  Cemetery  Association,  and  has  been  its 
superintendent  since  its  organization. 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Hampshire 
County,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  Quorum  throughout  the 
State,  which  oflice  he  now  holds.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  notary 
public  for  Hampshire  County,  and  his  commission  was  renewed  in 
1878.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of  insolvency 
for  his  county,  and  re-elected  in  1874,  but  declined  further  service 
in  1877.  He  has  served  his  native  town  of  Williamsburg  as  selectman, 
assessor,  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  besides  holding  other  offices  of  trust 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  commenced  the  insurance  business  in 
1S60,  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  during  that 
period  has  held  the  agency  of  large  and  important  compnnies,  and 
transacted  quite  an  extensive  business  in  that  line.  He  has  acted  as 
conveyancer  for  many  years,  and  at  present  is  probably  more  familiar 
with  the  titles  to  real  estate  than  any  one  in  town.  For  years  the  draw- 
ing of  wills  and  the  settlement  of  estates  has  been  an  important  branch 
of  his  business,  and  the  satisfaction  so  frequently  expressed  by  the 
heirs  at  the  manner  in  which  these  responsible  and  often  delicate  duties 
have  been  performed  is  an  evidence  of  the  justice  he  has  endeavored  to 
mete  out  to  all  parties.  That  he  has  established  a  character  of  fairness 
and  impartiality  in  his  dealings  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  ho 
is  often  called  upon  to  act  as  a  referee  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  arise,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  many  expensive  law- 
suits, with  their  attendant  neighborhood  quarrels,  he  has  helped  to 
settle  in  this  way. 

On  March  7, 1839,  he  married  Mary  F.  Abercrombie,  granddaughter 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  of  Pelham.  She  was  a  native  of 
Amherst,  though  a  resident  of  Pelham  at  the  time.  She  died  March 
4,  1871.  Their  children  were  Horace  W.,  Mary  Ellon,  who  died  Oct. 
27,  1865,  Clarissa,  or  Clara  Lucinda,  Alice  A.,  and  Sarah  A. 

Inheriting  in  a  large  measure  the  characteristics  of  his  maternal 
ancestors,  Mr.  .Johnson  possesses  great  activity,  energy,  and  a  de- 
termined will,  which  enables  him  to  overcome  dilficultios  that  would 
discourage  many  men,  and  few  among  those  who  started  in  life  with 
him  Iiave  accomplished  more  in  their  generation.  Especially  is  this 
true  considering  the  limited  advantages  of  his  early  years.  His  life 
adds  another  illustration  of  what,  under  our  institutions,  may  be  done 
by  a  man  who  uses  well  the  powers  with  which  ho  has  boon  endowed, 
and  strives  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  in  the  community 
in  which  his  lot  is  cast. 
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Joseph  W.  Strong, sergt.,  enl.  Oct." 2, 1S62,  o2d  M.V. 
M.,  Co.  C;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1S63;  died  iu  New 
York  on  the  way  home;  buried  in  Williams- 
bnrg. 

Frank  C.  Oapp,  enl.  Oct.  2, 1S62,  52d  il.  T.  31.,  Co. 

C :  disch.  Aug.  li,  1S63. 
Charles  E.  Tileston,  capt.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1S62,  52d 

M.  T.M.,  Co.  I:  discli.  Aug.  li,  1S(>3. 
Calrin  C.  Wall.ridge,  sei  gt.,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1S62,  52d 

JLT.M.,  Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  U,  1SC3. 
Francis  H.  Holmes,  corp.,  eul.  Oct.  11,  1S62,  52d 

JLT.  M.,  Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1SC3. 
Kdmuud  Duggan.  enl.  D-c.  17,  1S63,  37th  Inf., 

Co.  K;  trans. June 21, 1SG5, to 20th Inf. ;  disch. 

Jnne  24,  lS6o. 
Edward  Ryan,  enl.  Dec.  29, 1S63,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  H  ; 

disch.  Dec.  29, 1S&4,  for  disab. 
John  Reynolds,  enl.  Dec.  17,  1SC3,  37tli  Inf. ;  un- 

assigned  recruit;  died  Jan.  17,  1S64. 
Wni.  S.  Philips,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  30,lSG2,37th  Inf., 

Co.  H;  disch.  June  21, 1S65. 
Myron  Ames,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1S62,  37tli  Inf.,  Co.  H  : 

trans.,  Feb.  11.  1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Lyman  C.  Bartlett,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1S62,  37th  Inf., 

Co.  H;  killed  May  12,  1S64,  at  Spottsylvania, 

Ta. 

Thomas  Brazel,  enl.  Xov.30, 1S63,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  H  ; 
trans.  Dec.  30, 1863,  to  2Gth  Inf. ;  disch.  June 
21,1865;  absent:  wounded. 

"Wm.  H.  Cook,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1S62,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  H  ; 
died  Sept.  2,  1S64,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. ;  sub- 
stitute ;  name  retained  becuuse  he  died  in  the 
service  for  the  town. 

Emery  E.  Cowan,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf ,  Co. 
H  ;  trans.  July  2,  1SG3,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 

Gilbert  W.  Thomas,  enl.  Aug.  31,  1864,  2d  H.  Art., 
Co.  G;  discli.  June  26,  1865;  had  previously 
served  in  the  10th;  also  nine  months  in  the 
5-2d. 

■Wm.  F.  Knapp,  enl.  Sept.  26,  1864,  2d  H.  Art. ; 

disch.  Sept.  7, 1864,  rejected  recruit. 
John  W.  Miller,  enl.  Ang.  26,  1864,  17th  Inf,  Co. 

F;  disch.  July  27, 1865,  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment ' probably  from  Goshen). 
Martin  CaliiU,  corp.,  enl.  June  21, 1861, 10th  Inf, 

Co.  I;  disch.  July  1, 1864. 
John  Mo.jre,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1863,  11th  Inf., 

Co.  H ;  killed  Oct.  27, 1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va. ; 

perhaps  a  sub. ;  name  retained  because  he  lost 

hlB  life  in  service  fjr  the  town. 
Samuel  W.  Hayden,  Nov.  19.  1862,  52d  3L  V.  M., 

Co.  I :  disch.  .\ug.  14,  1863 ;  re-enl.  Aug.  2G, 

1864,  2d  H.  Art.,  Co.  G  ;  disch.  June  26, 186.5. 
Charles  G.  Hillman,  eul.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  died  March  3,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 

Medad  C.  Hill,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  SI., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Jonathan  O.  Howard,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Ang.  14, 186:3. 
Henrj-  S.  Leonard,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  M.  V.  51., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  D.  Sliller,  enl.  Oct.  U,  1862,  .52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  dUch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Charles  B.  Kaplinger,  enl.  Aug.  26,  1864,  2d  H. 

Art.,  Co.  G;  trans.  Jan.  17,  1865,  to  17th  Inf. ; 

disch.  June  30, 18B.5,  by  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Ge-jTge  Stevens,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  reported  missing;  probably  died  in  the 

service ;  his  widow  draws  a  pension. 
Caleb  F.  Tufts,  enl.  Dec.  18, 1863,  27th  Inf.,  Oj.  A  : 

di*ch.  June  26,  1865;  probably  from  West- 

hampton. 

William  Sheridan,  enl.  Oct.  1,  1801,  27th  Inf,  Co. 
H ;  died  Xov.  11,  1862,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Eol^rt  Elder,  enl.  .\ug.  30, 1862,  37tli  Inf.,  Co.  K  ; 
killed  Jane  o,  1864,  at  Cold  ILirbor,  Va. 

Thomaa  Ellsworth,  enl.  .Vug.  1862,  37th  Inf., 
Co.  H-  unaccounted  for  in  adjt.-general'B  re- 
port of  Tolunteers,  vol.  ii.  page  789. 

James  W.  Hillnian,  enl.  Aug.  'M,  1862,  37th  Inf., 
Co.  H  ;  di»<;h.  June  21,  1865. 

Ger/rge  L,  French,  enl.  .S*pt.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf,  Oj. 
A ;  disch.  .Sept.  27, 1864. 

Martin  Hathaway,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf., 
Oj.  A;  died  April  24, 1862,  at  Newbem,  N.  C. 
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Luther  Loomis,  Jr.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf, 

Co.  A  :  (lied  Juno  1, 1SG2,  at  Newberii,  N.  C. 
John  McCuffery,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  18G3;  died  Sept.  4,  1SC4, 

at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Charles  Morg-.inweek,  enl.  Sept.  20,  ISGl,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Dec.  23,  1864  (East- 

hampton). 

Charles  H.  Otto,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  disch.  Jan  1,  1S63,  for  disability. 
Calvin  Johnson,  enl.  May  25,  ISGl,  2d  Inf,  Co.  I ; 

trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
John  Elder,  enl.  May  25,  ISGl,  2d  Inf,  Co.  K  ;  re- 
enl.  Dec.  30,  1SG3  ;  disch.  July  14,  1866. 
James  R.  Londergon,  enl.  May  25,  1861,  2d  Inf., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Oct.  16,  ISGl,  for  disability. 
Edwin  Whitney,  1st  lieut.,  eul.  Nov.  2G,  1SG2,  lOtli 

Inf;  disch.  July  1,  1864. 
George  F.  PoUey,  sergt.-maj.,  enl.  June  21,  1861, 

lOth  Inf.;  re-enl.  same  rank,  Dec.  21,  1S63 ; 

pro.  to  1st  lieut.,  May  6, 1S64;  killed  June  20, 

18C4,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Hugh  McGee,  enl.  June  21,  ISCl,  lOth  Inf,  Co.  A  ; 

re-enl.  Feb.  21, 1864;  trans.  June  20,  1864,  to 

37th  Inf.;  injured  in  the  hand,  and  disch. 

Feb.  14,  1865. 
Jacob  Herman,  enl.  Sept.  3, 1864,  2d  Cav.,  Co.  D  ; 

discli.  June  26, 18G5. 
John  Burke,  enl.  Feb.  S,1S65,  2d  Cav.,  Co.  G  ;  disch. 

July  20,  1865. 
Thomas  Ryan,  enl.  Aug.  30,1862,  37th  Inf,  Co.  H. 
Rodolphus  Vining,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1863,  37th  Inf., 

Co.  H;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
James  P.  Warner,  enl.  Dec.  IG,  1863,  37th  Inf,  Co. 

H;  trans.  June  21,  1865,  to  20th  Inf.:  disch. 

July  16,  1865. 
Stephen  G.  Warner,  enl.  Ang.  30,  1862,  .37th  Inf., 

Co.  H;  killed  Dec.  13,  18G2,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Samuel  W.  Williams,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf, 

Co.  H  ;  disch.  June  21, 18G5. 
Albert  F.  Damon,  enl.  Feb.  19, 18G1,  2l5t  Inf,  Co. 

I ;  trans.  Oct.  23, 1862,  to  U.  S.  Cav. 
Almeron  Damon,  enl.  Feb.  27,  18Gi,  2l3t  Inf.,  Co. 

I;  trans,  to  3Gth  Inf;  disch.  July  12,  1865. 
Thomas  Sexton,  enl.  Aug.  19, 1861,  21st  Inf,  Co.  I ; 

trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Benson  Munyan,  musician,  enl.  Sept.  20, 18Gl,27th 

Inf ;  disch.  Aug.  30,  1862,  by  order  of  War 

Department. 

Frank  Kinslow,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  18G1,  27tli 
Regt.,  Co.  A ;  disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 

Wm.  W.  Newman,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th 
Regt.,  Co.  A;  died  Nov.  18, 18G2,  at  Newbeni, 
N.  C. 

Thomas  J.  Partridge,  1st  Sfrgt.,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862, 
37tb  Inf,  Co.  H;  killed  April  12,1805,  before 
Richmond. 

Patrick  Donivan,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th 
Inf,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  June  15, 18G5,  for  disab. 

David  B.  Miller,  sejgt.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th 
Inf,  Co.  H;  killed  April  6,  1805,  at  Sailors' 
Creek,  Va. ;  was  at  home  at  town-meeting  just 
about  a  month  before  his  death. 

Richard  M.  Porter,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  .37tli 
Inf.,  Co.  H;  died  Aug.  29, 1804,  at  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Moses  S.  Ames,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  .30, 1862,  37th  Inf, 
Co.  H;  killed  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Winchester, 
Va. 

Edward  llcCaffery,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37tli 

Inf.,  Oj.  H  ;  disch.  June  9,  1805,  by  order  of 

the  War  Department. 
William  Wright,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf,  Co. 

H  ;  trans.  Dec.  19,  1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Wm.  Hamilton,  seigt.,  enl.  Sept.  4, 1862,  37th  Inf, 

Co.  K;  disch.  June  21,  1805. 
Samuel  W.  C^jwIhs,  enl. Oct.  11, 1802,  52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  I ;  died  Feb.  0,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
diaries  31.  Gillett,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Natlian  S.  Graves,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  31., 

Co.  I;  discli.  Aug.  14,  1803. 
Chauncey  Guilford,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  31.  V.M., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Ira  N.  Guillo,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18G2,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1803. 


Willis  Guilford,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802, 52d  .M.V.  31.,  Co. 

I ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Francis  W.  Moore,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  31.  V.  31., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
3Ionroe  31.  Jlorton,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  3I.V.  31., 

Co.  I;  died  Feb.  20, 1803, at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Azro  B.  Niles,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  .52d  31.  V.  31.,  Co. 

I;  died  June  20, 1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Edward  S.  Perkins,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862, 52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Joseph  T.  Thayer,  Jr.,  eul.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  31.  V. 

31.,  Co.  I;  disch.  Ang.  14,  1803. 
James  Adams,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1801,  27th  Inf,  Co.  A  ; 

re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1803  ;  disch.  Juno  7,  1805. 
Wm.  H.  Bartlett,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

A;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1863;  disch.  June  7,  1865. 
Wm.  S.  Brown,  enl.  Sept.  11, 18G1,  27tli  Inf,  Co.  A  ; 

disch.  Sept.  27,  1864;  re-eul.  Dec.  28,  1864,  U. 

S.  V.  V. 

John  Buchanan,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf,  Co  . 

A;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1863;  died  Sept.  4,  1864, 

at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Thomas  Dooley,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27tli  Inf,  Co. 

A;  disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 
John  Donovan,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27tli  Inf,  Co.  A ; 

ilisch.  to  re-enl.  Dec.  23,  1803. 
Lewis  T.  Black,  enl.  June  21,  1861,  10th  Inf,  Co. 

E  ;  pro.  to  sergt.,  June  22,  1863,  in  the  20th, 

and  trans.  June  I'J,  1804,  to  37th  Inf  ;  disch. 

July  10,  1805. 
Levi  Black,  sergt.,  enl.  June  21,1861, 10th  Inf,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  July  1,  1864. 
Charles  E.  Adams,  enl.  June  21, 1861, 10th  Inf,  Co. 

E  ;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Dec.  21,  1863. 
Samuel  C.  Bodman,  enl.  June  21,  18G1,  lOtli  Inf, 

Co.  E  ;  disch.  July  1,  18C4. 
Albert E.  Pelton,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  lOtli  Inf,  Co. 

E ;  re-enl  Dec.  21,  1803  ;  trans.  June  19,  1804, 

to  37th  Inf 

William  H,  Bemis,  enl.  June  21,  1861,  lOth  Inf, 

Co.  H;  disch.  3Iay  29,  1865. 
John  S.  Kaplinger,  enl.  Ang.  30, 1862,  37th  Inf,  Co. 

H;  disch.  June  21, 18G5. 
Slichael  Londergon,  onl.  Dec.  17, 1803,  37tli  Inf, 

Co.H. 

William  Madden,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37th  Inf,  Co. 

H  ;  disch.  Feb.  19,  1864,  for  disab. 
Arthur  T.  Blerritt,  enl.  Aug.  3(1,  1862,  37tli  Inf., 

Co.  H  ;  killed  May  G,  1864,  at  Wilderness,  Va. 
Clark  G.  Rice,  enl,  Aug,  30,  1862,  37th  Inf,  Co,  H  ; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Blichael  Rowe,  enl.  Aug.  30,  18G2,  37th  Inf,  Co.  H  ; 

unaccounted  for  in  adjt. -general's  report  of 

volunteers,  1808,  vol,  ii.,  page  789. 
J.  P,  Coburn,  enl,  10th  Inf,  Co,  C, 
George  Hathaway. 

P.  W.  Kingsley,  enl.  10th  Regt.,  Co.  C. 
Henry  C.  Burby,  enl.  lOlh  Regt.,  Co.  C. 
Henry  Giiyer,  enl.  10th  Regt.,  Co.  C, 
Frederick  Goodricli,  enl,  lOtli  Regt.,  Co,  C, 
John  Atwood,  enl,  10th  Regt,,  Co,  B, 
James  Welsh,  enl,  10th  Regt,,  Co.  K. 
Newell  Rice,  enl.  10th  Regt.,  Co.  C. 
Henry  A.  Ives,  enl.  loth  Regt.,  Co.  C. 
Joshua  A.  Loomis,  capt.,  onl.  loth  Regt.,  Co.  C; 
wounded. 

Frederick  0.  Hillman,  enl.  lOtli  Regt.,  Co.  C. 

Levant  French,  enl.  27th  Regt.,  Co.  A. 

Henry  C.  French,  enl.  lOtli  Regt.,  Co.  E;  died  in 

the  Peninsula  campaign. 
J.  H.  Oberenipt,  enl.  27th  Regt.,  Co.  A. 
Albert  Fry,  enl.  27th  Regt.,  Co.  A. 
Albert  3Iyers,  enl.  27th  Regt,,  Co,  A. 
Emerson  Torrey,  enl.  27th  Regt.,  Co.  A. 
Joseph  L,  Hayden,  capt.,  enl,  37th  Regt,,  Co,  H; 

wounded, 

Charies  N.  Clark,  enl.  37th  Regt.,  Co.  H. 
Edward  P.  Nich.jls,  enl.  37th  Regt.,  Co.  H. 
Henry  H.  Field,  enl.  37th  Regt,,  Co.  H. 
Thomas  Whalen,  enl.  37th  Regt.,  Co.  H, 
Francis  G,  Bardwell,  enl,  52d  Regt,,  Co,  I. 
Win.  Covvles,  enl.  52d  Regt.,  Co.  I. 
Sereno  Clapp,  enl.  31st  Regt, ;  died  soon  after  return, 
Charles  B,  Newton,  enl,  .52d  Regt,,  Co,  I. 
George  Mentor,  enl.  21st  Regt. 
Thomas  Stephens,  enl.  21st  Regt. 
Whitney  L.  Williams,  enl.  1st  Cav, 


PLAIN 


FIELD. 


GK0(JKAP11ICAL. 

Plainmeld  occupies  the  northwest  cornel'  of  Hampshire 
County,  and  is  centrally  distant  from  Northampton  nineteen 
miles,  air-line  measurement.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Frank- 
lin County,  east  by  Franklin  County,  south  by  Cumming- 
ton,  and  west  by  Berkshire  County.  The  reason  why  it  is 
a  part  of  Hampshire  County  may  simply  be  that  at  the 
time  of  the  division  of  old  Hampshire  the  people  desired  to 
have  it  so.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  cannot  be  improved 
even  now,  though  direct  stage  communication  is  eastward  and 
northward  into  Franklin  County  rather  than  southward.  The 
farm  acreage  is  11,961  acres.  A  large  portion  of  the  town  was 
originally  included  in  Cummington,  and  was  a  part  of  Town- 
ship No.  5,  the  title  being  direct  from  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  To  this  was  added,  Feb.  4,  1794,  a  portion  of 
Ashfleld,  with  the  families  of  Joseph  Clarke  and  Joseph  Beals, 
and  June  21,  1803,  one  mile  in  width  from  the  southerly  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Hawley.  This  was  a  part  of  certain  equiv- 
alent lands  originally  granted  to  the  town  of  Hatfield  and 
located  in  Hawley.  This  introduced  into  deeds  the  term 
"Hatfield  Equivalents." 

Jason  Eichards  states  that  the  northeast  part  of  this  town, 
comprising  600  acres,  was  a  tract  granted  to  Mr.  Mayhew  for 
missionary  and  perhaps  legal  services  among  the  Indians  ; 
that  it  was  transferred  soon  after  to  one  Wainwright,  and  was 
known  by  his  name.  James  Eichards  originally  lived  on  the 
south  boundary  of  this  estate,  and  was  appointed  an  agent  to 
have  the  care  of  it. 

Plainfield  was  made  an  important  point  in  the  trigonomet- 
rical surveys  of  the  State,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  meet- 
ing-house was  given  as  latitude  42°  30'  50'^;  longitude  72° 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and  mountainous.  Eanges 
of  hills  extend  from  northeast  to  southwest  through  the  east- 
ern portion.  Separate  elevations  are  found  in  the  west. 
Several  such  also  occur  among  the  ranges  of  the  east.  These 
have  only  local  names.  One  on  the  south  boundary  west 
of  the  centre  is  named  Deer  Hill.  This  is  a  beautiful,  sym- 
metrically-shaped elevation,  attracting  much  attention  from 
tourists. 

The  town  is  situated  just  south  of  the  dividing  ridges  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Deerfield  Eiver  and  those  of  the  West- 
field.  Several  rivulets  that  flow  down  these  valleys  rise  not  far 
from  the  northern  boundary.  But  the  town  is  drained  south- 
wardly by  three  tributaries  of  the  Middle  Branch  of  the  West- 
field  Eiver.  The  central  one  is  known  as  Mill  Brook.  This 
affords  water-power  of  considerable  value.  From  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  in  the  west  there  are  a  number  of  small  streams 
that,  flowing  into  Berkshire  County,  form  another  tributary 
of  the  Middle  Branch. 

In  the  east  there  are  several  streams  that  unite  farther  south 
than  Plainfield,  under  the  name  of  Swift  Eiver,  and  this  be- 
comes still  another  tributary  of  the  same  Middle  Branch  of 
the  Westfield.  Meadow  Brook  and  Still  Brook  are  among 
these.  North  Pond  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 
islands,  lying  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  Crooked 
Pond  is  also  in  the  same  vicinity. 

With  all  this  combination  of  hill,  valley,  and  stream,  Plain- 
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li(;ld  has  romantic  and  jiicLuresqui)  sconery.  Geologically, 
Plainfield  jiossesses  many  interesting  i'oatures  in  comnicjn  with 
the  other  towns  lying  along  this  mountainous  range. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Plainfield  was  settled  from  1770  to  1780.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  probably  the  first  pioneer  to  penetrate  the  forests  and  es- 
tablish a  home  for  his  family.  His  precise  location  is  not  de- 
termined. From  the  early  records  of  Cummington  we  obtain 
the  names  of  others  who  came  to  Plainfield  about  the  time  of 
the  Ecvolutionary  war. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Fay  appears  in  1774  as  one  permitted,  with 
Dr.  Bradish,  to  open  a  hospital  for  inoculation.  If  this  is  the 
Nathan  Fay  whose  homestead  Deacon  Hamlin  supposes  to 
have  been  on  West  Hill,  in  Plainfield,  it  would  indicate  his 
settlement,  and  that  of  others,  at  or  before  that  date.  We  ob- 
tain no  further  names  from  the  records  until  five  years  later. 

At  the  first  town-meeting  in  Cummington  (1779),  Lieut. 
Joshua  Shaw  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen.  Andrew  Cook 
and  Isaac  Joy  were  named  among  the  surveyors  of  highways. 
Caleb  White  was  chosen  a  deer-reeve.  Lieut.  Colson  was 
chosen  upon  the  committee  of  correspondence.  These  five 
families  were  undoubtedly  settled  here  between  1774  and  1779. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  settlers  were  appointed  to  office, 
and  hence  there  must  have  been  a  few  other  families  that  came 
in  during  that  period  of  five  years. 

In  March,  1780,  at  the  town-meeting  of  Cummington,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Noyes  apparently  took  the  place  of  Lieut.  Colson 
upon  the  committee  of  correspondence,  indicating  his  settle- 
ment here  that  year  or  earlier.  At  this  same  date,  1780,  there 
occurs  also  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Bisbee,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  statements  of  his  son.  Abraham  Beals  and  John  Streeter 
were  appointed  surveyors  of  highways  in  Cummington,  1780. 
The  same  year  we  also  find  the  names  of  Wm.  Eobbins  and 
Jonathan  Munroe,  also  Noah  Packard.  We  thus  determine 
seven  more  families,  giving  twelve  names,  in  all,  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  office.  This  statement  indicates  the  settlement  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  families  in  Plainfield  by  1780.  This 
applies  to  only  that  part  of  Plainfield  taken  from  Cummington. 
The  section  afterward  annexed  from  Ashfield  may  have  also 
had  one  or  more  settlers  by  1780,  as  well  as  the  two  tiers  of 
lots  taken  from  Hawley. 

Plainfield  was  thus  settled  during  the  Ecvolutionary  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  civil  commotions,  hardy  pioneers  were 
continually  pushing  westward  from  the  towns  of  Abingdon 
and  Bridgewater,  which,  with  others,  seem  at  that  time  to  have 
constituted  a  human  hive,  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  send- 
ing out  swarms  to  settle  Western  Hampshire.  Under  their 
eft'orts,  "the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert 
became  a  fruitful  field."  In  their  system  of  town-meetings 
they  brought  with  them  the  great  principles  of  local  home 
rule,  the  very  sources  of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  In  their  religious  institutions  they  kept  unbroken  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  kindling  its  altar-fires  upon  every  hill- 
top, and  sending  forth  streams  of  light  and  truth  to  illuminate 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY  NOTES. 

Isaac  Joy,  Sr.  Warrant  for  first  town-meeting  issued  to 
him  ;  homestead  was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  now 
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owned  by  Xelson  Shaw :  buildings  gone.  Among  his  chil- 
dren were  Isaac.  Jr.,  Plainlield  ;  Joseph,  Plainfield  (father  of 
Leonard  Joy,  now  living  in  town) ;  Hannah  (Mrs.  Taylor, 
Hawley  "l.  The  children  of  Isaac,  Jr.,  were  Lucinda  (Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, Hawley)  :  Mrs.  James  Cook,  Plainfield ;  Mrs.  Abisha 
;S'ash,  Plainfield  :  Alonzo,  Plainfield  ;  Zenas,  ISTorthampton  ; 
William,  Stamford,  Yt, ;  Isaac,  went  from  town  early.  The 
children  of  Joseph  were  Leonard,  Plainfield;  James,  Plain- 
field:  Polly  ^Mrs.  Beres  Patrick),  Plainfield,  moved  to  Ash- 
field  :  Merila  (Mrs.  Dura  Torrey) ;  Electa  (Mrs.  Levi  Clark)  ; 
Clarissa  (Mrs.  Levi  Campbell). 

Mr.  Mclntyre.  Supposed  to  be  the  first  settler  ;  homestead 
probably  near  where  Mrs.  Mary  Dunning  now  lives.  The 
marriage  of  two  who  were  probably  his  daughters  is  given 
elsewhere:  and  there  is  also  recorded  the  death  of  Widow 
Mclntyre  (1802),  aged  eighty-three,  who  was  very  probably 
the  wife  of  this  first  pioneer. 

Simon  Burroughs.  There  was  one  son,  Simon,  Jr. ;  the  fam- 
ily went  West  at  an  early  day.  Lieut.  Ebenczer  Colson,  home- 
stead a  little  southeast  of  the  village,  now  owned  by  0.  C. 
Shumway.  The  family  removed  to  Hamilton,  X.  Y.  Their 
children  were  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  Josiah,  Eussell,  Lyman,  Allen, 
and  Bonaparte. 

Lieut.  Joshua  Shaw,  first  town-clerk  ;  one  of  the  first  select- 
men of  Cummington  (1779);  homestead  on  the  present  farm 
of  O.  C.  Shumway;  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  town-clerk. 

Lieut.  John  Packard  was  here  several  years  before  the  town 
was  organized,  as  his  name  is  among  the  town  officers  of  Cum- 
mington (1779).  Children:  John,  Plainfield,  later  to  Ohio, 
and  Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  also  went  West,  to  Ohio. 

Lieut.  John  Cunningham  (1783-84),  homestead  on  the  so- 
called  Strong  place,  now  owned  by  Lewis  Shaw.  Of  the 
children,  there  were  John,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Jones,  Ohio;  James 
T.,  Artemas,  Amos,  and  Cyrus.  Two  daughters ;  they  went 
AVest  at  an  early  day. 

Josiah  Torrey,  homestead  on  West  Hill.  Of  the  children, 
John  settled  in  Cummington  ;  Josiah  in  Plainfield  ;  Mrs.  John 
Ford,  Cummington  ;  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Shaw,  Cummington. 

Solomon  Xash,  homestead  where  Oren  Tirrill,  Jr.,  now 
lives  ;  family  went  West  at  an  early  day  ;  one  son  was  Eeuel. 
Xathan  Fay,  homestead  on  West  Hill ;  probably  was  the  owner 
of  a  tract  now  the  farm  of  Oren  Tirrill.  William  Daniels. — 
A  blacksmith  at  the  centre,  of  that  name,  worked  opposite  the 
present  house  of  Charles  N.  Dyer.  The  Daniels  homestead 
was  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town.  Jacob  Clark,  home- 
stead southeast  part  of  the  town,  residence  of  Seth  W.  Clark. 
Children:  Jacob,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Jewell,  Mrs.  Daniel  Coe, 
Sally  (died  unmarried),  Lucy,  Hannah,  Nancy,  Levi,  David, 
Chester,  and  Alanson. 

Abijah  Pool,  homestead  a  mile  east  of  the  centre ;  buildings 
gone.  Of  the  children,  Jephthah  entered  the  ministry ;  Abijah, 
Ohio ;  Mrs.  Jessie  Dyer,  Ashfield.  Jonathan  Munroe,  home- 
stead south  of  the  centre,  the  farm  now  owned  by  Lewis 
Shaw ;  formerly  known  as  the  Caleb  Beals  place.  Daniel 
Streeter,  homestead  where  Lorenzo  Joy  now  lives  perhaps, 
or  near  there.  Of  his  children,  Ozias  settled  in  Adams ; 
Salem,  Daniel,  Levi,  Matilda,  Chester,  in  Plainfield. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Xoyes,  first  surveyor  of  lumber,  was  here 
very  early.  Jonathan  Xoyes,  perhaps  a  son,  was  a  resident 
of  Plainfield  very  early.  Homestead  where  Edwin  Kinney 
now  lives.  Children :  Jonathan,  Susannah,  Yesta,  Ira,  Cephas, 
Sally.  Samuel,  Jason,  Xiles,  Web.ster. 

Azariah  Beals,  homestead  on  West  Hill,  the  George  Vining 
place;  buildings  gone.  Samuel  Streeter,  homestead  present 
place  of  Joseph  Sears,  north  of  the  church.  Children:  Han- 
nah. Joanna,  died  young;  Jacob,  went  West;  Susannah, 
An.selm,  went  West;  Lucena,  Arnold,  Plainfield;  Truman, 
went  Wftiit ;  Samuel,  Jr.,  went  West ;  Nahum.  John  Streeter 
is  also  mentioned  among  the  early  pioneers. 

Caleb  White,  a  town  officer  of  Cummington,  1779.  Home- 


stead south  of  the  centre,  near  where  Orson  S.  White  now 
lives ;  the  house  gone  ;  an  old  well  marks  the  spot.  Children  : 
Ziba,  Plainfield;  Samuel,  Plainfield  (father  of  Orson  S. 
White). 

Josiah  Shaw,  homestead  where  Freeman  Shaw  recently 
lived.  Among  the  children  were  Josiah,  Jr.,  Plainfield  ; 
Samuel,  the  well-known  physician ;  Dana,  also  physician ; 
Elvira,  who  died  unmarried  at  an  advanced  age ;  Nancy 
(Mrs.  Edmund  Campbell) ;  Freeman,  who  lived  and  died  on 
the  old  homestead. 

Elisha  Bisbee.  He  was  a  brother  of  Ebenezer.  His  home 
was  near  Henry  Packard's  place, — a  part  of  Ebenezer's  farm. 
He  moved  to  Meredith.  He  is  said  to  have  had  nineteen 
children.  Benjamin  BuUen,  homestead  was  on  a  part  of  the 
farm  owned  by  John  Hamlin.  Asa  Streeter  lived  over  the 
line,  in  Cummington,  as  now  understood ;  grandfather  of 
several  now  living  in  Cummington.  Solomon  Pratt,  home- 
stead in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Abraham  Clai-k  was 
another  of  the  brothers  of  Jacob  Clark.  Homestead,  Lyman 
Thayer's  place.  Children:  James,  Elijah,  Samuel,  Betsey, 
Lydia. 

Joseph  Cook,  homestead  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Andrew  Cook ;  among  his  children  were  Levi,  Jason,  Laura, 
Clarissa,  Electa.  Jacob  Joy,  homestead  where  Edwin  Dyer 
now  lives.  Children  :  Cyrus,  Plainfield  ;  Nathan,  New  York 
City  ;  Lucy,  Lurinda  ;  Ira,  living  in  Hawley  ;  Sally,  Orse- 
mus,  who  went  West,  supposed  still  living ;  Horatio  N. 
Jeremiah  Robinson,  homestead  where  Osman  Thayer  now 
lives.  Children:  Mrs.  Isaac  Bisbee;  Clara,  died  young;  Mrs. 
Ezra  Williams,  Joshua,  William,  Seth.  Andrew  Cook, 
appointed  a  town  officer  of  Cummington,  1779  ;  homestead 
southeast  part  of  the  town.  Children:  Hannah  and  John, 
and  perhaps  others. 

John  Jones,  homestead  east  of  the  centre ;  he  had  a  son, 
Jacob.  John  Shaw,  homestead  present  place  of  Samuel  Loud. 
Of  the  children  were  Mrs.  Samuel  Loud,  and  Oakes  Shaw, 
who  went  West.  Ebenezer  Bisbee,  homestead  the  present 
place  of  Henry  Packard,  southwest  part  of  the  town.  Chil- 
dren :  Isaac,  Barton,  James,  John,  Nabby,  Jennette  ;  Arza, 
died  young. 

James  Richards,  homestead  the  present  Ansel  Cole  place. 
He  came  from  Abingdon  1787  or  1788.  Children  :  James,  one 
of  the  founders  of  American  missions ;  William,  also  a  for- 
eign missionary ;  Austin,  who  entered  the  ministry ;  Jason 
(2d),  still  living  at  Plainfield  Centre;  Nancy,  Jason  (1st),  and 
another  died  in  infancy;  Joseph,  who  became  a  physician; 
Lydia  (Mrs.  Ebenezer  Snell),  Cummington;  and  Sally  (Mrs. 
John  Mack),  Plainfield. 

John  Hamlin,  of  Bridgewater,  came  to  Cummington  with 
his  mother,  a  widow,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  in  the 
year  1776.  He  used  to  say  he  remembered  hearing  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  talked  of  as 
something  just  done  when  they  came  through  Northampton. 
He  married  Sally  Town,  and  settled  in  Plainfield  in  1790; 
homestead  the  present  place  of  James  Warner.  Children  : 
John,  died  young;  Oren,  died  young;  Reuben,  settled  in 
Plainfield ;  Mrs.  Otis  Pratt,  Plainfield ;  Mrs.  John  Ford, 
Cummington ;  Lyman,  Western  New  York  and  Michigan  ; 
Freeman,  Plainfield,  still  living;  Mrs.  Mason  Ames,  Chester; 
Horace,  now  living,  Granville,  Ohio  ;  John  (2d),  died  young. 

Andrew  Ford,  homestead  south  of  the  Cudworth  place.  Of 
his  children  were  Elias,  Levi,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ebenezer,  Polly, 
Elizabeth,  Matilda,  and  another.  Perhaps  the  Andrew  Ford 
of  the  early  records  was  the  fiither  of  the  one  here  mentioned. 

Elijah  Ford  and  Solomon  were  brothers  of  Andrew,  Sr. 
The  latter  died  Oct.  16,  1790.  Caleb  Beals,  homestead  where 
Lewis  Shaw  now  lives.  Among  the  children  were  Jacob, 
Plainfield  ;  Comfort,  Plainfield  ;  David,  Plainfield  ;  Nancy, 
died  unmarried ;  Betsey  (Mrs.  Ira  Hamlin) ;  Ebon,  Plain- 
field  ;  Elijah,  Plainfield. 
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AMjiili  Snow,  liniiKvslciul  (111  l]u\  Wi'sl.  Hill;  ii  mini  oC  c.oii- 
siilrnilili'  II. .Ic.  .)(.sc|ili  Cliii-K,  a  limllici-  ,I;icc,l,  ('l;ii-|i. 
.Jacob  llnwi'..s,  li(iiiU!Slcii(l  vvlicrt!  jVIIjitI,  (iuriicy  imw  lives; 
liunily  wuiit  W(.'s(,  lil'ty  yi^ai's  ago  ov  iiuirr.  I'ljiliraiiii  Ijloyti, 
hoiiiostead  wlnirc  Williuiu  .Jones  now  resides.  Of  his  ciiililri'ii 
were  Cliiu'lcs,  wlio  settled  in  (JuiniiiiiiijjI.oii,  and  Jluldali. 
iMnj.'iiiiiii  i>yir,  Ik  i  lucsl  rail  |il'C'Seiil,  place  iif  Samuel  liarllell, 
Aslilield,  near  llu;  I'lai  ii  llitld  line.  C'liiklreii:  Iteiijaiiii  ii ,  Jr., 
Plainiield ;  .Jacob,  Asli llc'ld  ;  Anson,  entered  l  lie  ministry  aX 
the  West,  a  missionary  to  the  Indians;  Mrs.  Jliram  Jit:ales, 
Aslifield;  Christopher,  Ashiicld  ;  Alvin,  now  living  near  the 
old  liomcsteud  ;  Kandall,  Oliio. 

Kcv.  Moses  Ilallock,  homestead  present  Spearman  jilace, 
Plainfield  Centre.  Cliildren  :  William  A.  Hallock,  the  well- 
known  agent,  for  so  many  years,  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety ;  Gerard  Ilallock,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Cominercr ; 
Martha,  who  died  unmarried;  Leavitt,  Plainfield;  Homan, 
tlie  type-manufacturer.  He  first  was  a  missionary  in  Smyrna, 
and  returned  to  make  type. 

Abel  Warner,  homestead  where  Francis  .loy  now  lives. 
Of  his  cliildren  were  Ira,  Lorenzo,  Polly  (Mrs.  Leonard  Joy), 
Theodore,  Sylvanus,  Justus  Warner  (fiither  of  the  author, 
Charles  Dudley  Wiirner),  Sally  (Mrs.  Taylor),  Panny  (Mrs. 
Beuben  Hamlin),  Rosamond  (Mrs.  Townsley). 

Elijah  Warner,  homestead  south  part  of  the  town.  Chil- 
dren:  Betsey  (Mrs.  Simeon  Streeter),  James,  Melancey  (Mrs. 
Howlet),  Cushing,  William,  Elijah,  .Jr.,  Wells,  Eoswell, 
Jennette.  Cushing,  Wells,  and  Jennette — all  unmarried — 
reside  on  the  old  homestead. 

Barnabas  Packard  (son  of  Barnabas  of  Cummington)  was 
an  early  settler  of  Plainfield.  His  homestead  was  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town.  Of  his  children,  Barnabas  set- 
tled in  Plainfield;  Norton,  Pittsfield;  Milton,  Missouri; 
Eoswell,  Kacine,  Wis.  ;  Aclisah  (Mrs.  Hiram  Upham)  ;  Patty 
(Mrs.  Nathan  Beales).    Sally  and  Ruby  died  unmarried. 

Asa  Joy  came  to  Plainfield  very  early ;  he  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Walter,  and  one  daughter,  Ruth,  who  died  unmar- 
ried. Stephen  Hayward,  appointed  on  a  committee  to  lay  out 
roads  in  No.  5,  Sept.  26,  1764.  He  was  very  probably  a  brother 
of  Joseph  Hayward,  the  grandfather  of  Stephen  Hayward, 
now  living  in  Plainfield  ;  but,  according  to  the  family  tradi- 
tion as  stated  by  the  latter,  they  did  not  settle  here,  nor  in 
Cummington,  though  they  were  proprietors, — the  Haywards 
of  Cummington  being  more  distant  connections,  if  related  at 
all.  To  throw  more  light  on  this  point,  however,  we  add  the 
statement  (as  furnished  by  Stephen)  of  his  grandfather's  family 
of  Concord,  Joseph  Hayward.  Children  :  James,  of  Plainfield, 
as  elsewhere  stated  ;  John,  Concord;  Simeon,  Phillipstown  ; 
Stephen,  who  went  West ;  Joseph,  New  Hampshire  ;  Asa,  died 
young.    There  were  also  six  daughters. 

Noah  Packard,  homestead  present  Roswoll  Davison  place. 
Children  ;  Mrs.  James  Bisbee ;  Iram,  who  went  to  Ohio ; 
Mrs.  .Jacob  Porter,  Cummington  ;  Olive,  who  died  unmar- 
ried;  Noah,  who  went  through  to  Ohio  on  foot,  starting  the 
day  after  he  was  twenty-one ;  David,  who  later  in  life  went 
to  Ohio. 

Joseph  Beals  came  in  1779  and  settled  opposite  the  present 
residence  of  Albert  Dyer,  in  a  small  house  afterward  burned, 
as  stated  in  the  tract  "  Mountain  Miller."  He  then  built  on 
the  other  side  a  house  which  is  a  part  of  the  present  dwelling, 
the  kitchen  being  the  identical  room  where  his  conversion  took 
place,  as  stated  in  the  tract.  Ho  afterward  removed  to  where 
Nelson  Cook  now  lives.  Children  :  Samuel,  Plainfield  ;  Jo- 
seph, who  succeeded  his  father  for  many  years  in  the  mill ; 
Robert  (father  of  Mrs.  Albert  Dyer)  ;  Lydia,  died  young  (the 
first  death  described  in  the  tract) ;  Polly  (the  other  death 
mentioned  in  the  tract) ;  and  Mrs.  William  Reed,  Albany. 

Gideon  Clark,  spolcen  of  in  Cummington  affairs  as  early  as 
1772.  James  Porter  came  about  1780;  among  the  children 
were  Polly,  Abigail,  Haunali,  and  James.    Jacob  Nash,  about 


1780-88,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  homestead  the  jiresent 
place  of  Stephen  Parsons.  Children  :  Arviii,  Plainfield  (father 
of  .James  A.,  the  jireseiit  proprietor  of  the  grist-mill);  Rox- 
aiia  and  Sybil,  wlio  died  unmai'ried;  Mrs.  Jacob  Pratt,  Mrs. 
David  Crittenden.  Petei'  B.  Beals,  whose  family  went  West 
al,  an  early  day.    Eli  and  I'eter  were  two  of  the  children. 

.James  Hayward  came  in  17!t'>  and  scliled  where  his  son 
Sleplien  is  now  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  iiin(;ty-one. 
Children:  Sleplien,  on  IIk;  old  homestead;  James,  the  pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  U)iiversit,y  ;  Joseph,  a  bridge-builder  of 
'J'roy,  died  in  South  America';  Tilly,  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Swedenborgian  Church,  died  the  present  year  (1878). 
Two  children  died  in  infancy.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Elisha 
Mack,  of  Albany.  Stephen  says  there  were  live  brothers  came 
to  this  country  originally,  and  all  spelled  their  name  differently. 

Levi  Stetson,  homestead  west  part  of  tlie  town.  Children: 
Levi,  Whitcomb,  .Judson,  all  of  Plainfield;  Mrs.  Levi  Cook, 
Mrs.  Philip  Packard.  Jesse  Dyer  came  about  the  clo.se  of  the 
Reyolution,  and  .settled  in  Ashfleld,  near  Plainfield,  on  the 
jiresent  farm  of  Alvin  Dyer  Children:  Jared,  Plainfield; 
Oakes,  Plainfield;  Bela,  Plainfield,  moved  to  Ohio  late  in 
life;  Albert,  Plainfield;  Samuel,  Plainfield;  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
Crosby,  Wisconsin  ;  Newell  Dyer  (father  of  Charles  N.  Dyer, 
pi-esent  town  clerk),  Plainfield. 

David  Whiting,  came  from  Abingdon  in  1790  or  1791  ; 
homestead  in  Cummington  ;  then  to  Plainfield  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Deacon  Clark  ;  buildings  gone.  Children  : 
Addison,  died  young  ;  Mrs.  James  Joy,  Mrs.  James  Warner, 
Plainfield;  Mrs.  Dr.  Dana  Shaw,  moved  West;  Mrs.  Freeman 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Freeman  Hamlin,  Plainfield;  Randall,  Plainfield, 
moved  to  New  York ;  Theodore,  New  York  State ;  Mrs. 
Royal  Hibbard,  New  York ;  Chandler,  Plainfield ;  Lewis, 
Saratoga.  Oliver  Tirrell,  homestead  east  part  of  the  town. 
Children :  Mehitable  (Mrs.  Apollos  Gardner) ;  Ezra,  Jason, 
Jeremiah,  Joshua,  Plainfield;  Silence  (Mrs.  Wm.  Winslow), 
Salome,  Marila  (Mrs.  Daniels).  Benjamin  Town,  homestead 
where  Russell  Tirrell  now  lives.  Among  the  cliildren  were 
Candace  (Mrs.  Steele) ;  Benjamin,  Plainfield ;  Chloe,  died 
unmarried  ;  Younglove,  Plainfield  ;  John,  died  young. 

Ebenezer  Dickinson,  homestead  on  land  owned  in  Hawley  ; 
buildings  gone.  Among  the  children  were  Abner,  died  young ; 
Anna;  Boxana,  unmarried ;  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Codding);  Eben- 
ezer, Jr.,  Hawley;  Abner  (2d),  died  young;  Apphia  (Mrs. 
Crowell  Hawley)  ;  Hannah  (Mrs.  Hunt) ;  Mary  (Mrs. 
Noyes)  ;  John  B.,  Plainfield;  Erastiis,  a  minister. 

Samuel  Stoddard,  homestead  southeast  part  of  the  town ; 
buildings  gone.  Among  the  children  were  Malinda  (Mrs. 
Lincoln),  Sally  (Mrs.  Whitman),  Sukey  (Mrs.  Philo  Pack- 
ard), Electa  (Mrs.  Oakes  Dyer),  Laura  (Mrs.  Packard),  Mrs. 
Willard  Beals,  Mrs.  Wm.  Packard,  Cummington.  Giles 
Atkins,  homestead  extreme  northwest  part.  Among  the 
children  were  Elisha,  Plainfield  ;  Freeman,  Isaac,  Hawley  ; 
Sarah  (Mrs.  Jordan).  Benjamin  Gardner,  east  part  of  the 
town.  Among  the  children  were  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Rachel, 
Warren,  William,  Gideon.  Jacob  Gardner,  east  part  of  the 
town.    Among  the  children  were  Jacob,  Jr.,  Apollos. 

George  Vining,  Abingdon,  1785-90;  homestead  west  part 
of  the  town  ;  buildings  gone.  Children :  Melvin,  who  went 
West;  Freeman,  Derby,  Vt. ;  George,  Plainfield ;  Scott,  Sand 
Lake,  N.  Y.  ;  Marcus  Cullen,  Cummington;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kingman,  Mrs.  Robert  Beals,  Mrs.  Hunter  Chester,  Mrs. 
Jacob  Stetson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Woods,  Springfield.  Tract  No. 
354,  American  Tract  Society,  relates  to  a  member  of  this 
family. 

Jacob  Allen,  homestead  on  West  Hill,  where  Mr.  Brown 
now  lives.  Among  the  children  were  Mehitable  (Mrs.  Dr. 
Ilichards),  Molly  (Mrs.  John  Packard,  Jr.),  Celia  (Mrs.  Daniel 
liichards),  Jacob,  Jr.,  Ward,  Susannah,  Philena,  Timothy, 
Almon,  Aldon,  Miranda.  Family  all  removed  from  town  at 
an  early  day. 
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Ebenezer  Nash,  homestead  half  a  mile  north  of  the  church  ; 
huildina:*  gone.  Among  the  children  were  Electa  (Mrs.  Amos 
Tirrell.  Jr.)  ■  Polly  ^Mi-s.  Josiah  Torrey,  Jr.) ;  Vinson,  Ohio  ; 
Sally,  died  unmarried  ;  Diadama  (Mrs.  Sadler),  Abisha,  Plain- 
field. 

Amos  Tirrell,  homestead  where  Merritt  Torrey  now  lives, 
west  part  of  the  town.  Among  the  children  were  Hannah 
(Mrs.  Samuel  Thayer),  Isaac,  Amos,  Jr.,  Oren,  Arza,  Abra- 
ham S..  Plainfield;  Clarissa,  died  young;  James,  Plainfield. 

Joseph  Gloyd.  homestead  southeast  part  of  the  town.  Among 
the  children  were  Levi,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Bethuel,  and  several 
daughters.  David  Stowell,  homestead  east  part  of  the  town ; 
buildings  gone ;  land  owned  by  "William  Jones.  Among  his 
children  were  Xahuni,  Sally  (Mrs.  Caleb  Packard),  David, 
"William,  Mehitable  (Mrs.  "William  Torrey),  Hannah,  Clar- 
issa. Jeremiah  Stockwell,  homestead  where  James  A.  "Wins- 
low  now  lives.  Among  the  children  were  Hannah,  Jonathan, 
Plainfield:  Jeremiah.  Consider,  Plainfield :  Parley,  Plainfield ; 
Hannah.  Matilda,  Sally.  Caleb  Joy,  homestead  where  Char- 
lotte Lincoln  now  lives.  Among  the  children  were  John, 
settled  on  the  homestead;  Sally  (Mrs.  jSToah  Pisley). 

John  Campbell  came  very  early  ;  homestead  where  Levi  N. 
Campbell  now  lives ;  house  near  the  present.  Children : 
Ebenezer,  Northampton  ;  Levi  (father  of  Levi  I^.,  now  living 
at  the  old  place) ;  Edmund,  Plainfield;  Sally,  Amasa,  Plain- 
field,  Vt. ;  Betsey  (Mrs.  Pool).  "U'hitcomb  Pratt,  homestead 
west  part  of  the  town ;  came  from  "\\"eymouth.  Among  his 
children  were  Jacob,  Plainfield ;  Otis,  Plainfield ;  Austin, 
Cummington ;  Mrs.  Pool,  Mrs.  Charles  G-loyd  ;  two  daughters 
were  married  abroad.  Daniel  L.  Pratt,  brother  of  the  above, 
homestead  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  Shoe-String  Hol- 
low.'' Among  his  children  were  Harvey,  who  went  "West; 
"William,  Plainfield,  then  to  Ohio  with  his  father  and  the 
family.  Amos  Crittenden  (his  father  probably  came  into  town 
with  him),  homestead  near  where  Mark  Howes  now  lives. 
Among  the  children  were  Amos,  Jr.,  Plainfield;  Matthias, 
Plainfield;  Azriel,  Plainfield. 

Benjamin  Carr,  homestead  near  where  Deacon  Barber  now 
lives.  Among  his  children  were  Oliver,  Plainfield  ;  Benja- 
min, Plainfield;  John,  Plainfield,  afterward  to  Buckland ; 
Lucinda,  died  unmarried;  Dolly,  died  unmarried;  Candace 
(3Irs.  Howard,  of  Hawley) ;  Sally,  married  in  Buckland. 
Philip  Packard,  homestead  northwest  part  of  the  town;  build- 
ings gone  down  ;  land  owned  by  Joseph  Sears.  Among  the 
children  were  Amasa,  Ohio;  Philip,  Ohio;  Nabby,  Patty, 
Jane,  Josiah.  Benjamin  Gloyd,  homestead  where  Charles  C. 
Gloyd,  a  grandson,  now  lives.  Among  his  children  were 
Step.hen,  Plainfield;  Philena  (Mrs.  Consider  Stockwell), 
Plainfield;  James,  Plainfield;  Benjamin,  Plainfield;  Sarah, 
married  in  Hawley.  Elijah  Gloyd,  homestead  north  part  of 
the  town  ;  buildings  gone.    Elijah,  Harvey,  James,  Almira. 

EEMISISCEXCES  OF  .JOHX  BISBEE. 

There  is  now  living  at  Plainfield  Centre,  Dec.  26,  1878,  one 
who  was  nearly  four  years  old  when  Gen.  "Washington  took 
the  oath  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1789.  John 
Bisbee  is  a  venerable  relic  of  a  past  age.  He  was  born  July 
3,  1785.  and  i.5  therefore  twenty-two  days  older  than  the  dis- 
trict of  Plainfield.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Bisbee,  was  in  the 
Kevolutionary  army  during  the  first  three  years  or  a  part  of 
that  time.  Of  his  wages  he  saved  $20  Continental  money, 
and  depreciated  at  that.  Corning  to  Cummington  in  1779 
with  the  $20,  he  bought  twenty  acres  of  land  where  Henry 
Packard  now  lives,  paying  out  all  of  his  money,  but  having 
left  a  robust  constitution  and  an  iron  will  to  carve  out  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  family.  John  Bisbee  was  born  at  the 
homestead,  and  has  lived  at  Plainfield  all  his  life  except  seven 
years  spent  in  Cummington.  He  said  to  the  writer  that  he 
had  often  Wn  to  the  grist-mill  of  Joseph  Beals  when  young ; 
that  Mr.  Beals  always  reached  out  his  hand  quick  to  greet 


any  one  coming  in.  "When  asked  if  Mr.  Beals  ever  told  him 
he  must  be  a  good  boy  and  become  a  Christian,  he  replied  in 
substance,  "His  talk  always  looked  tJiat  way." 

Mr.  Bisbee  resides  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Campbell,  and 
is  calmly  waiting  the  end  of  life,  every  night  at  a  stated  hour  of 
prayer  committing  himself  to  the  arms  of  his  heavenly  Father 
with  a  childlike  trust  that  all  is  well,  whether  the  morning 
dawn  upon  him  here  or  in  the  better  land  beyond.* 

The  first  marriage  notice  upon  the  books  of  the  town  is  the 
following  : 

"A  purpose  of  marriage  made  public  Aug.  11, 1785,  betweeu  Elijah  Ford  and 
Amia  Cook."    Same  date,  "beUveen  Joseph  Easton  and  Mary  Wood." 

It  is  difiieult  to  give  from  the  record  the  first  birth  in  town, 
as  the  place  is  not  usually  mentioned,  and  children  born  in 
families  before  removing  to  town  are  often  recorded  afterward. 
The  first  may  be  the  following  : 

"  Isaac  Bisbee,  son  of  Ebenezer,  born  Api-il  2, 1779." 

The  following  early  marriages  appear : 

Married  in  Aslilield,  by  Kev.  Jacob  Sherwin,  Jan.  23, 1777,  Amos  Crittenden, 
of  Ashfield,  to  Phelie  Mclntyre,  of  "  Hatfield  ErjuivalenV 

Steplien  Smith  and  Hannah  Mclntyre,  both  of  "  Halfield  Equivalent,""  July  17, 
1777. 

Simon  Burrouglis,  of  "  Hatfield  Equivalent,"  and  Hannah  Noyes,  of  Cumming- 
ton, Aug.  20, 1 782. 

MERCHANTS. 

Jonathan  Perkins  was  an  early  merchant.  His  advertise- 
ments appear  in  the  Hanipshire  Gazette  of  1794.  Jason  Rich- 
ards supposes  Perkins  did  not  trade  after  1803  or  '-l.  He  was 
very  likely  the  first  merchant.  Perhaps  down  to  his  time  the 
Lazell  store  in  Cummington  may  have  been  the  principal 
point  of  trade  for  this  section,  as  that  was  probably  opened 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  John  Mack  was  also  an  early 
mercluint,  commencing  1803  or  '4.  His  store  was  in  a  building- 
south  of  and  near  to  the  main  building  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Smith.  About  1821  he  built  the  store  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Packard.  There  he  continued  in  trade  until  his  death,  about 
1833.  He  had  for  a  time  associated  with  himself  his  son 
John,  Jr.  The  store  was  then  run  by  John  and  Elisha  Mack. 
Later  were  "Whitney  Hitchcock,  Aaron  Sawyer,  Alden  Clark, 
Eugene  Shaw,  "Wanton  Gilbert,  Charles  Mack,  and  others 
down  to  Charles  Burt,  who  sold  to  the  present  proprietor. 
Mr.  Pool  was  an  early  merchant  at  the  east  corners. 

The  store  of  Irani  Packard,  now  the  dwelling-house  of  Levi 
Clark,  opposite  the  meeting-house,  was  established  about  1830. 
After  Packard,  Aaron  Sawyer  was  in  trade  there  for  some 
years.  He  sold  to  Jacob  Clark  &  Brother.  They  traded  till 
1858  or  about  that  time,  and  then  closed  their  business. 

The  present  store  of  Leonard  Campbell  succeeded  the  hut 
business  carried  on  by  Ira  Hamlin.  Mr.  Campbell  opened  in 
trade  about  18.52,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
About  1825,  and  for  a  few  years  later,  a  store  was  occupied  by 
Isaac  K.  Lincoln,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  opposite 
where  Newton  Lincoln  now  lives.  He  was  followed  for  a 
short  time  by  Gurney  &  Brother,  after  which  the  store  was 
closed. 

Abner  Gurney  traded  at  the  centre  for  a  time  in  the 
Moses  Hallock  building.  Miss  Hotchkin  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  making  palm-leaf  hats  for  several  years,  putting  out 
the  braiding  to  families  in  the  vicinity.  George  Vining  kept 
store  where  AVesley  Beals  now  lives, — not  continued  long. 
He  also  opened  a  tavern  for  a  short  time. 

TAVERNS. 

On  the  Joseph  Sears  place  was  a  tavern  probably  before 
1800,  kept  by  Samuel  Streeter.  The  present  house  is  partly 
the  same  building,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  town. 
The  tavern  of  Salem  Streeter  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
house  of  Lorenzo  "W.  Joy.  The  Mack  tavern  was  opened  a 
few  years  later  than  his  store.    The  old  house  was  on  the  site 

*  John  Bisbee  died  two  weeks  after  the  interview  above  given. 
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(if  llin  hdiisc  al,  (lie  Must  (!<)riiiirs  now  ownod  by  Clark  Smith. 
Dr.  'riiiTi^y's  lii\'(M  ii  WHS  lit,  tlie  East  Corners,  opposite  the  house 
dl'  Clnrli  Siiiilli,  nl  IIh!  conuw,  on  what  is  now  tlio  pliioo  of  ]lov. 
Siiloniiiii  Chifk.  It  WHS  Hl'tiTwai'd  the  riisitloncc  of  Dr.  Porter. 
Later  the  buikliiii;-.s  wore  removed.  Ab(!l  Wnrner  l<e))t  a  tav- 
ern at  the  present  phico  of  Francis  W.  Joy.  Tlie  cliange  in 
tlie  travel  cau.sed  this  to  be  discontinued.  On  the  |)resent 
Orange  Stetson  place  was  a  tavern  kept  by  Mr.  liobbins. 
After  H(ibl)ins  it  was  kept  hy  Adin  Iluggles. 

PIIY.STCI  ANS. 

Dr.  Soionion  Bond  was  probably  the  earliest  physician  in 
Plainfiekl.  llr  was  here  in  1794,  and  no  doubt  for  some  years 
before  that  time  lived  at  the  village.  Dr.  Barney  Torrey  is 
given  in  Porter's  history  as  the  next.  He  resided  on  the  south- 
east corner,  at  the  east  end  of  the  village.  Practiced  many  years. 
Dr.  Jacob  Porter  followed  him,  and  had  the  same  residence. 
Dr.  Porter  gave  much  attention  to  scientific  subjects,  and  did 
not  continue  an  active  medical  practice.  He  died  about  1846 
-47.  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw  resided  at  the  east  end  of  the  village, 
on  the  northwest  corner.  Practiced  from  1824  to  1854;  was 
widely  consulted,  and  had  an  extensive  practice  in  this  and 
other  towns.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  He  was  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  his  buggy,  in 
1854.  Since  that  time  have  been  Dr.  Charles  Booker,  about  one 
year ;  Dr.  John  Eaton,  about  three  years ;  Dr.  G.  H.  Taylor,  ten 
or  twelve  years  ;  Dr.  Lamb,  one  year  ;  Dr.  Daniel  Thayer,  two 
years  ;  and  the  present  physician.  Dr.  G.  R.  Pessenden,  who 
came  to  the  place  and  commenced  practice  in  August,  1878. 

Lawyers  have  never  found  Plainfield  a  profitable  place  to 
practice  their  profession. 

It  is  said  that  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  during  the  few  years 
that  he  devoted  to  that  profession,  located  in  Plainfield  for  a 
short  time.  Porter's  history  says  several  practiced  for  a  short 
time  each,  but  no  one  permanently.  Legal  papers  were  drawn 
in  early  times  largely  by  James  Richards,  and  afterward  by  his 
son.  Col.  Jason  Richards. 

The  four  items  below  are  from  the  old  files  of  the  Hampshb-e 
Gazette  : 

Sept.  14, 1794. — Jonathan  Perkins,  merchant,  advertises  that  all  indebted  mnst 
settle  up  by  making  immediate  payment  to  Dr.  Solomon  Bond,  and  offers  to  take 
butter,  cheese,  flax,  tow-cloth,  and  wlieat. 

Sept.  9, 1800. — Tlie  sale  of  patent-rights  and  territory  for  the  same  is  not  a  de- 
vice of  modern  times.  Samuel  Davison  offers  the  Rev.  E/ra  Wells'  patent  wash- 
ing-machine and  territorial  rights  in  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  Counties. 

Sept.  9, 1812. — A  pattern  for  young  ladies.  Miss  Lana  Smith,  aged  sixteen, 
living  in  Plainfield,  spun  and  reeled  133  knots  and  17  threads  of  good  woolen 
yarn  from  one  spindle  in  one  day  while  the  sun  was  up.  A  month  later  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Lydia  Ford,  of  Plainfield,  on  the  29th  of  August  last,  spun 
and  reeled  from  one  spindle  142  knots. 

ORGANIZATION. 
The  inconvenience  of  attending  church  in  Cummington, 
and  of  going  to  the  centre  of  that  town  for  public  business, 
soon  led  to  a  proposition  for  a  separate  town.  The  act  of  in- 
corporation was  passed  March  16,  1785.  The  Revolution  was 
complete,  but  the  old  practice  of  the  colonial  Legislature  to  in- 
corporate districts  rather  than  towns  was  still  adhered  to  in 
this  ease,  and  a  few  others.  The  district  became  a  town  June 
15,  1807. 

The  following  records  from  the  books  show  more  fully  the 
several  steps  of  the  organization,  the  names  of  the  men  chosen 
to  office,  and  the  business  transacted : 

WARRANT  I'OR  THE  FIRST  TOWN-MEETING. 

Hahpshihk  Co.,  »s. — To'  Isaac  Joy,  of  Plainfield,  in  the  County  of  Hampshire, 
greeting.  Pnrsuant  to  an  act  of  this  Commonwealth  for  erecting  the  Northerly 
part  of  Cnniniingt(tn,  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  into  a  District  by  the  name 
of  Plainfield,  and  investing  the  inliabitants  of  the  said  District  with  all  the 
privileges  and  imniunitiun  that  other  towns  or  districts  within  this  Common- 
wealth do  enjoy  ;  also,  empowering  Nahuni  Kagor,  Ksq.,  to  issue  his  wari'ant  di- 
rected to  some  principal  inhabitant  of  said  district,  recpiiring  him  to  call  a 
meeting  of  said  inhabitants  in  order  to  choose  town  (dficei's,  jw  by  law  towns  or 
Districts  arc  empowered  to  choose  in  the  month  of  March  annually. 


Those  are,  thoroforo,  In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MimsachusettH  to 
roijulre  you,  the  said  Isaiu:  Joy,  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  dls- 
trii't  of  l'lainll(^ld  that  tliey  ussendile  tboinHclves  togetlior  at  the  ilwclliiig-honso 
of  Mr,  Sinioii  lliMToiighs,  in  said  Plainllcdd,  (jn  Moncbiy,  the  'zrMi  day  of  July, 
iiiHtant,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  anernoon,  tlicji  and  there  to  choose  all  such 
(jIlKMirs  iM  towns  williin  this  Coniijionwiialth  ari!  emiiowensd  to  cIjoohc  in  tho 
jnontli  of  March  annually.  Jlcriiof,  yon  nor  they  may  not  fail.  Given  under 
my  hand  and  seal,  at  Worthingtun,  this  -Itli  day  of  July,  17X5. 

Najiiim  Kaokii,  Jmliat  of  Ike  I'liMx. 

FROM  THE  TOWN  RECORDS. 

Firitl  JiMrkl-Mneliruj. — At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inliabitant*)  of  the  District  of 
Plainfield,  at  tlio  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Simon  Burroughs,  in  said  District,  on 
Monday,  tho  25tli  day  of  July,  A.n.  178r),  Lieut.  Elienezer  Colson  was  ch(jsen 
Moderator- ;  Lieut.  Joshua  Shaw,  District  Clerk  ;  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Colson,  Lieut. 
John  Packard,  and  Lieut.  .lolin  Cunningham,  Selectmen  ;  Lieut.  .Joshua  Shaw, 
District  Treasurer;  Simon  Burroughs,  Constable;  Isaac  Joy  and  Lieut.  .John 
Packard,  Tythingmen ;  Josiah  Torry,  Solomon  Nash,  Nathan  Fay,  William  Dan- 
iels, Jacob  Clark,  Abi,jali  Pool,  .Jonathan  Munroe,  David  WhiU^,  and  Daniel 
Streeter,  Surveyors  of  Highways;  Lieut.  Samuel  Noyes,  Surveyor  of  JjumlKir; 
Daniel  Streeter,  Sealer  of  Leather  ;  .John  Streeter,  Fence-Viewer  ;  Asa  Joy  and 
Azariah  Beals,  Hog-Reeves ;  David  White,  Field-Driver  ;  .John  Streeter,  Deer- 
Reeve.   The  meeting  dissolved. 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Plainfield  at  Mr.  .Jon- 
athan Munroe'6,in  said  district,  on  Thursday,  the  lltli  day  of  August,  1785,  made 
choice  of  Lieut.  John  Packard,  Moderator.  Voted  to  raise  £14  to  hire  preaching 
the  present  year.  Voted  that  Isaac  Joy,  Lieut.  John  Packard,  and  Lieut.  John 
Cunningham  hire  a  gospel  minister  to  preach  for  us  the  present  year.  Voted 
that  three  days  upon  the  poll  at  four  shillings  per  day  each  hand,  and  upon  the 
estates  in  proportion  to  our  other  tax,  be  raised  to  repair  the  highways  the  present 
year.  Voted  that  Joshua  Shaw,  Simon  Burroughs,  and  Noah  Packard  be  a  com- 
mittee to  request  of  the  town  of  Cummington  a  division  of  the  line  and  a  settle- 
ment between  the  town  and  the  district  of  Plainfield.  Voted  that  Jonathan 
Munroe's  dwelling-house,  in  said  Plainfield,  bo  the  place  to  hold  town-meetings, 
and  also  meetings  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  the  future. 

At  a  legal  meeting,  Sept.  5, 1785,  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Colson,  Moderator,  Voted 
not  to  accept  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  settle  the  line  between 
Cummington  and  Plainfield.  Voted  that  the  West-side-brook  inhabitants  should 
have  their  proportionable  share  of  the  preaching  on  that  side  of  the  brook. 
Voted  that  the  above  committee,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  Cumming- 
ton, shall  measure  the  south  line  of  Cummington  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
Worthington,  according  to  the  bill  of  incorporation  of  said  town,  and  also  make 
a  line  upon  the  east  side  of  Cummington  and  Plainfield,  and  settle  the  line  be- 
twixt Cummington  and  Plainfield  according  to  the  bill  of  incorporation.  The 
meeting  dissolved. 

Jan.  23,  178C. — At  a  legal  meeting,  Lieut.  Colson,  Moderator,  voted  that  a  di- 
vision of  the  county  should  not  take  place,  but  that  the  courts  should  be  held  in 
the  centre  of  said  county.  A  clause  in  the  warrant  in  relation  to  ^iiiper  currency 
was  passed  over,  the  town  fathers  not  caring,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  great  finan- 
cial questions  involved  in  the  hard  times  of  that  period,  as  they  are  in  those  of 
the  present. 

Monday,  March  13, 1786. — Lieut.  Ebenezer  Colson,  Moderator.  Chose  Lieut. 
Joshua  Shaw  District  Clerk.  Chose  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Colson,  Caleb  White,  and 
David  White,  Selectmen;  Lieut.  Joshua  Shaw,  Treasurer;  Lieut.  John  Cunning- 
ham, Constable  ;  Joseph  Cook,  Josiah  Shaw,  Stephen  Walker,  Elisha  Bisbee, 
Azariah  Beals,  Benjamin  Bullin,  Asa  Streeter,  Jared  Jay,  Jr.,  Surveyoi-s  of  High- 
ways ;  Solomon  Pratt,  Surveyor  of  Lumber  ;  Daniel  Streeter,  Sealer  of  Leather ; 
Joseph  Beals,  Tythingman;  Abraham  Clark  and  Joseph  Cook,  Hog-Reeves; 
Isaac  Joy,  Fence-Viewer;  Lieut.  John  Packard  and  Jacob  Joy,  Wardens;  Asa 
Dunbar,  Deer-Reef  Voted  to  raise  twenty  pounds  to  hire  preaching  the  present 
year.  Voted  not  to  raise  any  money  for  to  support  a  school.  Voted  that  the 
meeting  shall  be  holden  at  Mr.  Jonathan  Muiu'oe's  the  ensuing  year.  Voted 
to  raise  forty  shillings  to  defray  district  charges.  Voted  that  Andrew  Cook,  Abi- 
jah  Pool,  Lieut.  John  Packard,  be  a  committee  to  hire  a  gospel  minister  to  preach 
witli  us  the  ensuing  year.  Voted  tliat  Andrew  Cook,  Noah  Packard,  and  Caleb 
White  be  a  committee  to  settle  the  line  between  Cummington  and  Plainfield, 
according  to  the  Bill  of  incorporation.  Voted  twelve  shillings  upon  the  Poll  to 
repair  the  Highways,  and  upon  the  estates  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  taxes. 
Voted  that  the  surveyors  shall  prosecute  those  pei-sons  who  shall  refuse  or  ne- 
glect to  work  out  what  is  set  to  them  in  the  highway  rate  by  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember next.  Voted  that  a  road  be  allowed  from  Noah  Packard's  running  west- 
erly between  Nathan  Fay  and  Josiah  Torrey,  two  rods  in  width,  one-half  on  said 
Fay's  land,  and  the  other  on  Josiah  Torroy's  land  until  it  strikes  the  road  on  the 
west  end  of  their  land,  said  land  to  bo  given  or  receipted.  Voted  a  road  from  John 
Jones  to  the  turn  of  the  road  between  .James  Porter  and  Abraham  Clark.  Voted 
a  road  beginning  four  rods  south  of  James  Porter's  laml,  and  running  easterly 
between  Josiah  Shaw's  House  and  barn;  from  thence  to  tho  south  side  of  Joim 
Sliaw's  dwelling-house,  as  it  is  fenced  to  the  ea-st  line  of  old  No.  5. 

Town-meetings  were  held  "at  the  house  of  Simon  Bur- 
roughs ;"  "  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Munroe  ;"  "  at  Mr. 
Samuel  Streeter's  barn;"  "at  Capt.  John  Cunningham's  new 
barn;"  "  at  tho  dwelling-house  of  Lieut.  David  White;"  "at 
Mr.  Samuel  Streeter's  dwelling-house."  The  first  town- 
meeting  "at  the  meeting-house"  was  held  Aug.  22,  1792,  and 
they  were  held  thei-e  continuously  until  March  2,  1846.  July 
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4,  1846,  a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Salem  Streeter's  Hall, 
and  after  that  to  Xov.  8,  1847,  inclusive.  This  was  in  the 
present  house  of  Lorenzo  W.  Joy.  Feb.  7,  1848,  they  met 
"  at  the  town-hall  in  said  town,"  evidently  for  the  first  time. 

The  town-hall  and  school-house,  combined,  was  finished  the 
summer  before.  The  proceedings  to  secure  the  erection  of  the 
building  began  two  years  earlier  than  this,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  March  4, 1S46. — Toted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  consult,  examine, 
inquire,  and  ascertain  hovr,  where,  and  on  what  terms  and  conditions,  and  at 
what  expense,  the  town  can  best  buiUl  a  town-house,  and  to  report  at  a  future 
town-meeting." 

Capt.  Jtmies  Cook,  Josiah  F.  Eude,  Freeman  Shaw,  were 
said  committee.  The  committee  reported  July  4,  1846,  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  with  a  committee  of 
the  centre  school  district  to  jointly  erect  a  building  for  town 
and  school  purposes,  the  district  to  furnish  the  ground,  and 
pay  four-ninths  of  the  cost  of  erection,  exclusive  of  the  settees 
for  the  hall ;  the  building  to  be  32  by  46,  according  to  the  plan 
drawn.  The  committee  estimated  the  expense  at  §900.  The 
report  was  approved  by  the  town,  and  the  building  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  town  were  Josiah  F.  Eude,  "William  War- 
ner, and  Jacob  Pratt.  Before  this  union  with  the  school 
district,  a  similar  movement  was  contemplated  with  the  artil- 
lery company  in  the  erection  of  an  armor}-,  or  "gun-house," 
as  it  is  known  by  the  citizens.  The  plan  was  not,  however, 
adopted. 

SELECTME>-  FEOM  THE  ORGANIZATIOX  OF  THE  TOWN. 

1785.  — ^El>enezer  Colson,  John  Packard,  John  Cunningham. 

1786. — Caleb  'Wlute,  Darid  White,  Ebenezer  Colson. 

1787.  — Ebenezer  Colson,  John  Packard,  John  Cunningham. 

1788.  — Isaac  Jot,  Ebenezer  Bisliee,  James  Porter. 

1789.  — John  Packard,  John  Cunningham,  Isaac  Joy. 

1790.  — James  Richards,  Caleb  White,  Ebenezer  Bisbee. 

1891. — Jeremiah  Kobinson,  .John  Cunningham,  James  Eichards. 
179-2-94. — John  Cunningham,  El)enezer  Bisbee,  James  Eichards. 

1795.  — Joseph  Beats,  Elienezer  Bistee,  James  Eichards. 

1796.  — Caleb  White,  Ebenezer  Bisbee,  James  Eichards. 

1797.  — John  Cunningham,  Caleb  White,  Ebenezer  Bisbee. 

1798.  — Thomas  Shaw,  James  Haj^vard,  Ebenezer  Bisbee. 

1799.  — Eljenezer  Colson,  Jr.,  Elienezer  Bisbee,  Thomas  Shaw. 

1800.  — John  Hamlin,  Thomas  Shaw,  El>enezer  Colson,  Jr. 

1801.  — James  Hayward,  Ebenezer  Colson,  Jr.,  John  Hamlin. 

1802.  — Ebenezer  Bisbee,  Ebenezer  Colson,  Jr.,  John  Hamlin. 
1808. — Peter  B.  Beats,  James  Eichards,  Ebenezer  Colson,  Jr. 
1804. — Amos  Crittenden,  Elijah  Warner,  Ebenezer  Bisbee. 
1805-7. — John  Cunningham,  James  Eichards,  Ebenezer  Bisbee. 
1808. — Sehemiah  Jot,  James  Eichards,  Ebenezer  Colson,  Jr. 
1809-L3. — James  Eichards,  John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner. 
1814. — John  Hamlin,  Xehemiah  Joy,  .Taojb  Joy. 

1815-18. — James  Eichards,  .John  Hamlin,  Elijali  Warner. 
1819.— Boljert  Beals,  John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner. 
1830. — John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner,  E/jbert  Beals. 
1*21. — John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner,  Iram  Packard. 

1822.  — Elijah  Warner,  Iram  Packard,  John  Packard. 

1823.  — John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner,  Iram  Packard. 
1824- — John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner,  John  Mack. 

1825.  — Justus  Warner,  .John  Packard,  John  Mack. 

1826.  — Samuel  Shaw,  John  Packard,  Justus  Warner. 

1827.  — John  Packard,  .John  Slack,  Samuel  Shaw. 

1828.  — Erasttis  Bates,  .John  Packard,  Samuel  Shaw. 

1829.  — Iram  Packard,  .Samuel  Shaw,  Erastus  Bates. 

1830.  — John  Hamlin,  Elijah  Warner,  Samuel  Shaw. 

1831.  — Jacob  Pratt,  Elijah  Warner,  Botjert  Beals. 

1832.  — Isaac  K.  Lincoln,  Samuel  Shaw,  Erastus  Bates. 

1833.  — John  Carr,  .Samuel  Shaw,  Isaac  K.  Liuc<^ln. 
1*01- — .Samuel  White,  Samuel  Shaw,  .John  Carr. 
183.5. — Stephen  Gloyd,  John  Carr,  Samuel  White. 
1*16.— William  E<jbim»n,  Samuel  White,  Stephen  Gloyd. 
1837.— .Jerijah  Barber,  lUjt^rt  Beals,  Stephen  Gloyd. 
1838-39. — Stephen  Gloyd,  William  Kobinson,  Jerijah  Barber. 
l'»4*J-— AIl<ert  Iner,  Samuel  White,  Stephen  Gloyd. 
1841.— .Stephen  Gloyd,  .Jerijah  Barljer,  Albert  Dyer. 
1**2,— William  K.  Ford,  Stephen  Gloyd,  Jerijah  Barber. 
1**3.— Eliaa  Giddiii^,  Stephen  Gloyd,  Jerijah  Barber. 
1844.— Stephen  Gloyd,  William  Eobinson,  Albert  Dyer, 
l****-— Stephen  Hayward,  Stephen  Gloyd,  .Jerijah  Barlier. 

1846.  — Freeman  Hamlin,  Stephen  Gloyd,  Stejihen  Hayward. 

1847.  — Jacob  Pratt,  SteiJien  Hayward,  Freeman  Hamlin. 
1M8.— Wm.  A.  Hawley,  Stephen  Hayward,  Freeman  Hamlin. 


1849.  — Levi  N.  Campbell,  Freeman  Hamlin,  Wm.  A.  Hawley. 

1850.  — Jacob  Pratt,  Stephen  Hayward,  Levi  N.  Campbell. 
1851-52. — Wm.  N.  Ford,  Freeman  Hamlin,  Levi  N.  Campbell. 

1853.  — Albert  Dyer,  Wm.  N.  Ford,  Levi  N.  Campbell. 

1854.  — Wanton  C.  Gilbert,  Lewis  Shaw,  Levi  N.  Campbell. 

1865.  — Samuel  W.  Lincoln,  Samuel  Dyer,  Lewis  Shaw. 

1866.  — Stephen  Hayward,  Levi  N.  Campliell,  Samuel  W.  Lincoln. 

1857.  — Joseph  Sears,  Levi  N.  Campbell,  Samuel  W.  Lincoln. 

1858.  — Fordyce  ^\Tiitraai'sh,  Levi  N.  Campbell,  Samuel  W.  Lincoln. 

1859.  — Levi  N.  Campbell,  Samuel  W.  Lincoln,  Fordyce  Wliitmai-sb. 
1860-62.— Levi  N.  Campbell,  Samuel  W.  Lincoln,  Merritt  Torrey. 
1863.— Levi  N.  Campbell,  Merritt  Torrey,  Merritt  Jones. 
1804-66. — Levi  N.  Campbell,  Joseph  Seal's,  Merritt  Torrey. 
1867-69.— Levi  N.  Campbell,  Lewis  Shaw,  Jacob  W.  Pratt. 

1870.  — Lewis  Shaw,  Joseph  Seare,  Jacob  W.  Pratt. 

1871.  — Lewis  Shaw,  Jacob  W.  Pratt,  Homer  Cook. 

1872.  — Levi  N.  Campbell,  Homer  Cook,  Stephen  Hayward. 

1873.  — Lewis  Shaw,  Joseph  Seai-s,  Seth  W.  Clark. 
1874-75. — Lewis  Shaw,  Seth  W.  Clark,  James  A.  Nash. 
1876-77. — Lewis  Shaw,  James  A.  Winslow,  James  A.  Nash. 

1878.  — Lewis  Shaw,  James  A.  Nash,  E.  A.  Atkins. 

1879.  — L.  N.  Campbell,  James  A.  Nash,  E.  A.  Atkins. 

TOWN  CLERKS.* 

Joshua  Shaw,  1785-94;  John  Cunningham,  1795-96;  James  Richards,  1797- 
1800 ;  Thomas  Shaw,  1801-14 ;  John  Mack,  1815-17 ;  Cyrus  Joy,  1818-20 ;  Eobert 
Beals,  1821-27;  Justus  Warner,  1828 ;  Leavitt  Hallock,  1829-30;  Erastus  Bates, 
1831;  John  Mack,  Jr.,  1832;  Jason  Richards,  1833-40;  Jacob  Clark,  1841-43; 
Jason  Eichards,  1844-47;  Levi  Black,  1848-52;  Freeman  Hamlin,  1853-75; 
Charles  N.  Dyer,  1870-80. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

From  1786  to  1807,  inclusive,  Plainfield  was  simply  a  Dis- 
trict of  Cummingtou  for  the  purpose  of  representation.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  representatives  to  the  Legislature  were  as 
follows  : 

William  Ward  (Cummington),  1786-91,  inclusive ;  James  Eichards,  1793 ;  Wil- 
liam Ward,  1796-97  ;  James  Eichards,  1798 ;  Ebenezer  Suell  (Cummington),  1800 ; 
James  Eichards,  1801;  Ebenezer  Snell,  1802;  James  Eichards,  1803 ;  Ebenezer 
Snell,  1804;  James  Richards,  1805 ;  Peter  Bryant  and  Adam  Packard  (Cimiming- 
ton),  1806. 

From  Plainfield  Alone. — John  Cunningham,  1808,  annually,  to  1810,  inclusive; 
James  Richards,  1811-12;  Jolm  Hamlin,  1813-15;  .James  Richards,  1816;  Cyrus 
Joy,  1819;  Elijah  Warner,  1821;  John  Hamlin,  1823-26;  Elijah  Warner,  1827; 
John  Mack,  1828-30;  Erastus  Bates,  1831-34 ;  Elijah  Clark,  1835-36  ;  John  Carr, 
1837  ;  Stephen  Gloyd,  1839-40 ;  Jason  Richards,  1841-42 ;  Jerijah  Barber,  1846 ; 
Leavitt  Hallock,  1849;  Freeman  Hamlin,  1860-51;  Wanton  C.  Gilbert,  1852-53; 
Levi  N.  Campbell,  1854. 

Under  the  District  System. — Samuel  W.  Lincoln,  1860 ;  Levi  N.  Campbell,  1865  ; 
Stephen  Hayward,  Jr.,  1871 ;  Merritt  Torrey,  1877. 

VILLAGES. 

The  only  village  in  town  is  the  one  at  the  centre.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  one  street,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  extending  east  and  west.  This  is  intersected  by  the 
two  roads  from  the  south,  which  unite  in  one,  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, at  the  cemetery. 

The  principal  public  buildings — the  meeting-house,  the 
school-house,  one  store,  and  the  former  hotel — are  at  the  West 
Corners.  One  store  is  at  the  East  Corners.  Along  this  one 
street  are  principally  situated  the  private  residences.  Eev. 
Solomon  Clark,  the  present  pastor,  resides  at  the  East  Corners, 
— having  a  residence  with  ample  and  convenient  grounds  at- 
tached. On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  not  fttr  from  the 
East  Corners,  is  the  old  dwelling-house  of  Eev.  Moses  Hal- 
lock. On  the  whole,  the  village  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
secluded  New  England  town,  distant  from  railroads,  having 
but  little  trade  or  business,  yet  with  many  things  to  attract  a 
visitor^  in  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  people,  the  pure 
mountain  air,  and  the  delightful  scenery. 

The  post-otfice  here  was  established  about  1810.  The  first 
postmaster  was  John  Mack.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Mack,  Jr.,  by  Abner  Gurney,  by  Jacob  Clark,  by  Levi  Clark, 
and  by  Leonard  Campbell,  the  present  incumbent. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  education  received  early  attention.  For 
twelve  years  or  so  after  the  first  settlement,  the  appropriations 

*  In  this  town  the  clerk  has  invariably  been  also  treasurer. 
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IdWii  ol'  I'hiiiilii^ld.  Bill.  Ilii'  |iii|iiil:il.ioii  wns  sciiXtdri iii;',  uiid 
MiiTc.  wtii'ti  |iriil)nl)ly  low  k<'Ii()i)I.s  nttuuiptod.  Af'tci'  the  Unvii 
lind  b(.'oii  oi'n'iiiii/.cd  n  yunr  or  two,  small  regular  appropria- 
tions wore  iiiudo  ouch  year.  Jacob  Porter  states  tliat  tlio 
average  sum  appropriated  lil'ty  years  ago  was  f.'JOO.  In  later 
years  this  has  been  increased  considerably.  The  statistics 
herewith  given  show  that  there  has  been  quite  u  change  at 
times  in  the  nuniber  and  arrangement  of  the  districts, — in- 
creased to  ten  at  one  time,  and  reduced  now  to  six.  The  loss 
of  population  has  rendered  this  reduction  ni;ccssary. 

I'lainlield  was  noted  in  early  times  for  the  private  sclio<d  of 
Kev.  Moses  Hallock.  Settled  here  as  a  pastor  in  1792,  in^  iiu- 
niediately  commenced  his  labors  as  an  educator.  More  than 
300  students  received  the  benefit  of  his  training.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly due  largely  to  his  personal  influence  that  so  many 
young  men  from  these  hill-towns  sought  and  obtained  a 
classical  education.  This  school  was  a  principal  feeder  of 
"Williams  College  in  early  years.  Poets,  statesmen,  editors, 
divines,  and  devoted  missionaries  were  the  graduates  of  Moses 
Hallock's  school.  Here  in  this  quiet  street  is  still  seen  the 
house  where  he  lived,  taught,  and  died.  When  the  far-reach- 
ing results  of  his  life  and  labors  are  considered,  may  we  not  pro- 
nounce this  place  almost  sacred  for  its  religious  and  classical 
memories  ?  Among  those  students  that  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion may  be  appropriately  mentioned  the  names  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  James  Kichards,  Jonas  King,  Pliny  Pisk, 
Levi  Parsons,  William  Kichards,  William  Hale  Maynard, 
Jeremiah  H.  Hallock,  James  Hayward,  Sylvester  Hovey, 
Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  Eev.  Jonathan  Woodbridge,  Dr.  Aus- 
tin Kichards,  William  Carinichael,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  Dudley 
Phelps. 

In  later  years,  besides  the  excellent  system  of  district 
schools,  there  have  frequently  been  private  schools,  con- 
tinuing for  eleven  weeks  each,  usually  in  the  autumn  months. 
These  have  afforded  opportunities  to  the  young  people  for  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  other  branches  of  liigher  educa- 
tion. At  present  the  schools  are  maintained  for  about  six 
months  in  the  year  in  each  district, — divided  into  two  terms, 
one  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  other  in  the  fall.  In 
the  winter  one  school  only  is  maintained,  and  that  at  the  cen- 
tre. This  is  taught  (1878-79)  by  Miss  Tileston,  and,  though 
consisting  of  but  a  small  number  of  pupils,  offers  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  more  advanced  education  than  the  district  schools 
usually  afford. 

This  school  is  in  the  town-hall  building,  and  has  a  con- 
venient room.  The  other  district  school  buildings  are  in  a 
fair  condition.  In  some  of  the  neighborhoods  are  district 
libraries. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
January,  1837. — Seven  schools ;  attending  in  tlie  summer,  187 ;  average,  149 ; 
winter,  246 ;  average,  190 ;  in  town  between  4  and  16,  255  ;  summer  scliools,  27 
montlis ;  winter,  19  months,  21  days ;  summer  teachers,  7  females ;  winter,  6 
males,  2  females ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  f20.83 ;  female 
teachers,  $10.50. 

January,  1847. — Nine  schools;  atteniling  in  the  summer,  229;  average,  165; 
winter,  292  ;  average,  231 ;  in  town  between  4  and  16,  277  ;  attending  under  4, 
5j  over  16,  41 ;  summer  schools,  24  months,  14  days;  winter,  27  months,  14  days; 
total,  52  months;  summer  teachers,  8  females;  winter,  8  males,  2  females;  aver- 
age wages  of  male  teachers  jier  month,  $20.23;  females,  $10.50. 

.January,  1857. — Ten  schools;  attending  in  summer,  130;  average,  97;  winter- 
167  ;  average,  116  ;  attending  under  5,  21 ;  over  15,  37  ;  in  town  between  5  and 
15, 124  ;  summer  teachers,  10  females ;  winter,  6  males,  and  4  females  ;  summer 
schools,  28  montlis,  11  days;  winter,  29  months,  16  days;  total,  58  months,  7  days; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  120.25 ;  female,  fl3.0S. 

January,  1807. — Ten  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  121;  average,  108; 
winter,  109  ;  average,  148  ;  attending  under  5,  13 ;  over  1.5,  18  ;  in  town  between 
5  anil  15,  104 ;  summer  teachers,  10  fenuilos  ;  winter,  2  males,  8  females ;  summer 
schools,  20  montlis;  winter,  22  months,  5  days ;  average  wages  of  male  toachei'S 
per  month,  $24;  female,  1110.70. 

January,  1878. — Six  schools ;  attending,  108  ;  average,  09  ;  under  5,  2 ;  over  15, 
19  ;  in  town  between  5  and  10,  73  ;  teachers,  2  males,  8  females  ;  1  from  normal ; 
school,  36  months;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  jier  month,  $22;  female, 
$20.3-1;  taxation,  frMX);  e.-ipense  of  superintendence,  $47;  printing,  $7 ;  incoino 
uf  hjcal  fuiKls  and  dog  tax,  $20. 


COi.l.JCdlC  OllAnUA'l'KH. 

Till',  I'ollowiiig  article,  written  by  Rev.  Solomon  (Jiark,  con- 
denses into  a  liricf  s])ace  much  valuabl(!  information  upon  this 
subject.  Mr.  Clark  adds  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate  much 
careful  liistorical  research  that  amply  qualifies  him  to  do  jus- 
tice! to  Plain  field,  as  well  as  to  other  towns  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. His  contributions  to  the  journals  of  the  day  are  of 
standard  authority  ujion  thcxe  and  similar  topics.  The  first 
series  embraces  those  who  entered  and  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  tlie  flgiii'cs  referring  to  the  year  of  graduation  :  James 
Kichards,  class  of  1809  ;  Cyrus  Joy,  1811  ;  William  A.  Hal- 
lock, 1819;  Gerard  Hallock,  1819;  William  Kichards,  1819; 
Alden  B.  Vining,  1843;  Martin  S.  Pixley,  1844;  David  Kood, 
1844;  Isaac  Newton  Lincoln,  1847;  Alden  Porter  Beals,  1849; 
Stephen  C.  Pixley,  18-52;  Ephraim  L.  Lincoln,  1855;  Samuel 
F.  Shaw,  1855;  Charles  L.  Shaw,  1804;  Pordyce  A.  Dyer, 
1805. 

At  Harvard  University:  James  Hayward,  class  of  1819; 
Tilly  Brown  Hayward,  1820. 

At  Amherst  College:  Austin  Kichards,  class  of  1824;  Eras- 
tus  Dickinson,  1832;  William  A.  Hallock,  about  1858;  Wm. 
A.  Kichards,  1801 ;  Leavitt  Hallock,  1803. 

The  whole  number  22;  15  graduating  at  Williams,  2  at 
Harvard,  5  at  Amherst. 

Homan  Hallock  entered  Amherst  College,  but  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  leave.  He  afterward  became  a  missionary 
printer  on  the  Mediterranean.  Poster  W.  Gilbert  entered  with 
the  class  of  1877,  but  failure  of  health  prevented  his  gradu- 
ating. The  list  of  22  comprises  six  pairs  of  brothers.  It  also 
contains  the  names  of  three  sons  of  Deacon  James  Kichards. 
Of  the  22,  9  entered  the  ministry;  3  became  lawyers  ;  1  was 
professor  of  Latin  in  Williams;  1  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard ;  1  has  long  and  very  hon- 
orably been  associated  with  the  American  Tract  Society  as 
corresponding  secretary  ;  1  founded  the  New  Yoi^k  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  was  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  many  years  ; 
1  died  in  the  army ;  4  devoted  themselves  to  foreign  missions  ; 
1  is  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  ;  5  are  teachers.  Two  of  the  4  for- 
eign missionaries  are  still  living  in  South  Africa.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mrs.  Byington,  of  Constantinople,  and  Mrs. 
David  Rood,  of  South  Africa,  went  from  Plainfield.  To  the 
foregoing  may  be  added  the  following  professional  men  not 
graduates  of  college  :  Lewis  Whiting,  M.D.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ; 
Emerson  Warner,  M.D.,  Virginia;  Daniel  Thayer,  M.D., 
Plainfield;  Almon  Warner,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  ;  Kev.  Spencer  Dyer,  Francis  Torrey,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Kev.  Jephthah  Pool,  many  years  ago 
a  pastor  in  Windsor,  Berkshire,  Co.  ;  Dr.  Shepherd  L.  Ham- 
lin, an  eminent  dentist,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  Joseph  Beals, 
dentist,  Greenfield. 

The  following  names  of  professional  men,  mostly  physicians, 
not  graduates,  and  mostly  natives  of  this  town,  are  also  added: 
Dr.  Torrey,  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  that  settled  in  this 
place.  Samuel  Shaw,  M.D. ;  he  first  became  associated  with 
his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  of  Cummington,  but  in 
1824,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  people,  he  removed  to 
this  his  native  town,  and  had  an  extensive  ride  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  endurance.  The  snows  and 
blows  and  drifted  roads  of  winter  did  not  deter  him  from  any 
professional  service.  He  is  said  to  have  never  lost  a  meal 
through  sickness  for  forty-seven  years.  Dana  Shaw,  M.D.,  a 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  for  over  twenty-five  years  was  a 
physician  of  Barre,  N.  H. 

Jacob  Porter,  author  of  a  historical  sketch  of  Plainfield, 
full  of  valuable  information.  Dr.  Porter's  Ixjrte  lay  not  in 
medical  practice,  but  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences, — botany, 
mineralogy,  and  the  like.  His  contributions  to  several  Euro- 
pean societies  won  him  considerable  reputation.  Joseph  Kich- 
ards, a  brother  of  the  missionaries,  was  a  physician  in  Hills- 
dale, N.  Y.    G.  Washington  Shaw,  M.D.,  settled  in  Williams- 
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burg  ;  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and  a  citizen.  Chilion 
Packard,  3I.D.,  in  early  life  went  South.  Seth  H.  Pratt, 
M.D.,  went  West  many  years  ago.  Xewell  White,  M.D.,  is 
still  living  in  Pennsylvania.  James  F.  Eichards,  M.D.,  prac- 
ticed ten  years  at  Campello,  in  North  Bridgewater,  then  went 
abroad  for  study,  spending  one  or  two  years  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.  He  now  resides  in  Andover.  Roj-al 
Joy  studied  with  Dr.  Shaw,  and  settled  in  Cummington. 

Elisha  Bassett  studied  law,  and  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
Boston. 

Elder  James  Clark  and  Elder  Thomas  Thayer  were  both 
ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  former  preached 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  in  the  West.  In  all,  22  graduates, 
23  professional  men  not  graduates,  and  3  who  entered  college 
without  graduating;  also,  Mrs.  Byington,  of  Constantinople, 
and  Mrs.  Eood,  of  South  Africa,  making  the  round  number 
of  50. 

To  this  may  be  added  others  of  prominence.  Hosea  F. 
Stockwell,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  having  an  extensive  practice 
in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Away  thirty-si.x:  years,  he  has 
only  visited  Plainfield  twice, — once  in  1850,  and  again  re- 
cently. Horace  Hamlin,  brother  of  Deacon  Hamlin,  went  to 
Ohio  with  others  of  this  town  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  Charles  Whittier  spent  his  early  days  in 
Plainfield,  took  his  first  lessons  on  the  piano  here,  and  has 
since  attained  to  distinction,  being  a  professor  in  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mrs.  Fidelia  Cook,  daughter  of  Stephen  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  a 
lady  of  much  intellectual  culture,  superintended  for  a  time 
the  literary  department  of  the  Sprinnfidd  Republican.  Lat- 
terly deprived  almost  wholly  of  the  use  of  her  eyes,  she  has 
been  obliged  to  seclude  herself  from  the  world  of  letters. 
Hon.  Daniel  Pratt  was  a  lawyer,  and  is  now  a  judge  in  Michi- 
gan. Francis  Pratt,  M.D.,  is  a  physician  in  Ohio.  Newton 
Robinson.  M.D.,  is  a  physician  in  Ohio.  His  father,  Seth  R., 
was  a  brother  of  William  Robinson.  John  Packard  was  county 
recorder,  and  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  otBce  (Cleveland,  0.). 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  well-known  author,  was  a  native 
of  this  town  ;  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  class  of  1851. 
Kirkland  Hayward,  a  son  of  Stephen  Hayward,  became  a 
distinguished  engineer  and  president  of  a  Western  railroad;  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  e.xecutive  ability.  Erastus  N.  Bates 
is  a  prominent  man  in  one  of  the  Western  States.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  has  filled  numerous  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  State  govern- 
ment. Samuel  Hallock  resides  at  Beyroot,  Syria.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  (Homan;  in  the  difficult  task  of  preparing 
molds  for  the  printing  of  the  Arabian  Bible.  When  the 
American  Bible  Society  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Arabic  Bible  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  stated  that  only 
two  persons  in  the  world  understood  this  particular  business, — 
an  aged  German  and  Mr.  Homan  Hallock.  When,  after  a 
few  years,  they  transferred  the  work  to  Beyroot  to  save  ex- 
ptense,  Mr.  Samuel  Hallock,  inheriting  his  father's  skill,  took 
the  pf^ition  his  father  had  occupied,  and  has  filled  it  ever 
since  with  much  abilitj-. 

In  this  unequaled  list  of  distinguished  men  we  see  clearly 
that  this  quiet  town  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Hampshire 
County,  not  rich  as  judged  by  a  material  standard,  posse.5ses, 
nevertheless,  a  kind  of  wealth  more  ennobling  and  enduring, 
for  which  she  may  well  be  grateful. 

CHURCHES. 

Previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
attended  church  at  Cummington.  But  prompt  measures  were 
taken  to  net  up  public  worship  in  the  district.  Sums  of  money 
were  voted  to  secure  preaching,  and  it  is  understood  that  vari- 
ous ministers  from  the  neighboring  towns  preached  in  Plain- 
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field  during  the  year  1785.  An  efibrt  was  made  to  settle  Rev. 
James  Thompson,  who  undoubtedly  preached  here  in  1786-87. 
This  appears  by  the  action  taken  as  in  other  towns  at  the  reg- 
ular meetings.  To  support  the  gospel,  to  hire  ministers,  to 
provide  for  religious  worship  generally,  was  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness for  which  districts  and  towns  were  organized,  and  it  was 
attended  to  as  regularl}-  as  any  other  town  business,  with  or 
without  a  church. 

July  24,  1780. — Vcitccl,  to  agree  with  Mr.  James  Thompson  to  preach  witli  us 
four  8ahbatlis  upon  probation. 

Oct.  2, 17S0. — Voted,  to  give  Mr.  James  Tliompson  a  call  to  settle  in  the  work  of 
the  niiuistrv  in  Plainflelil.  Committee  to  draft  proposals,  Deacon  Samuel  Pool, 
Lieut.  Ebenezer  Colson,  Lieut.  John  PackarJ,  Lieut.  Joshua  Shaw,  Capt.  John 
Cunningham.  They  reported  it  was  not  expedient  to  make  any  proposals  '*  until 
sucli  time  as  it  may  be  known  whether  the  Equivalent  would  be  set  to  Plain- 
field  or  not,"  and  further  advised  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Thompson  with  the  above  votes,  and  to  agi  ee  with  him  to  preach  with  us  until 
such  time  a^  the  matter  may  be  properly  adjusted.  Lieut.  John  Packard,  Capt. 
John  Cunningtuuii,  and  Isaac  Joy  be  a  committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

This  action  ripened  into  a  formal  call  May  14,  1787,  with 
an  offer  of  a  yearly  salary  of  £60.  The  invitation  was  de- 
clined. But  other  arrangements  to  found  the  institutions  of 
religion  went  steadily  forward.  Aug.  16,  1787,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  find  the  centre  of  Plainfield,  and  to  agree 
upon  a  place  which  they  shall  think  most  proper  for  erecting 
a  meeting-house.  May  23,  1791,  a  spot  was  agreed  upon,  and 
October  27th  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  55^-  feet  by  42^. 
November  23d  a  committee,  consisting  of  Caleb  White,  Capt. 
John  Cunningham,  Capt.  James  Richards,  Andrew  Cook,  and 
John  Hamlin,  was  appointed  to  procure  materials  and  carry 
on  the  building  of  said  meeting-house  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  district  according  to  their 
best  discretion.  April  23d  voted  that  the  owners  of  pews  in 
the  meeting-house  procure  7-um  io  raise  said  building.  The 
meeting-house  was  raised  soon  after,  but,  owing  to  the  limited 
resources  of  the  district  at  that  time,  it  was  not  completed  till 
1797.  It  was  then  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  June,  two  sermons 
being  preached  on  the  occasion, — one  by  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom, 
of  Chester;  the  other  by  Rev.  John  Leland,  of  Peru. 

Meanwhile,  the  church  had  been  organized  Aug.  31,  1786. 
The  members  admitted  that  day  were  Andrew  Ford,  Sarah 
Ford,  John  Packard,  Hannah  Packard,  Andrew  Ford,  Jr., 
Sarah  Ford,  Solomon  Nash,  Martha  Nash,  Elijah  Ford,  Solo- 
mon Ford,  Amy  White,  Martha  Town,  Martha  Robinson, 
Molly  Packard,  Samuel  Pool,  Rebekah  Pool,  Moses  Curtis, 
John  Jones,  Ruth  Jones.  Admitted  in  1790,  were  Abijah 
SnoW',  Sarah  Snow,  James  Richards,  Lydia  Richards.  In 
1791,  Rebekah  Walker,  Betsey  Burroughs,  Lydia  Campbell, 
Joseph  Clark,  Alice  Clark,  Hannah  Colson.  In  1792,  Jacob 
Hawes,  Betsey  Hawes,  Shubael  Fuller,  Solomon  Pratt,  Re- 
member Pratt,  Jacob  Clark,  Susanna  Clark,  Ephraim  Gloyd, 
Hannah  Gloyd,  Abijah  Pool,  Sarah  Pool,  Silence  Hammond, 
Joseph  Beals,  Jephthah  Pool,  Benjamin  Dyer,  Abigail  Smith, 
Polly  Streetcr,  Phebe  White,  Mehitable  Walker,  Hannah 
Joy,  Caleb  Joy,  Sarah  Joy,  Priscilla  Snow,  Patty  Packard, 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  Margaret  Hallock,  Bethia  Hosford.  In 
1793,  Anna  Ford,  Sarah  Burroughs,  Alpheus  Parse,  Mary 
Parse.  In  1794,  Hannah  Barton,  Mary  Bates,  Polly  Easton, 
David  Whiting,  Sally  Warner,  Miriam  Colson.  In  1796, 
James  Hayward,  Elizabeth  Hayward,  Hannah  Stowell. 

The  first  deacons  were  Messrs.  John  Packard  and  James 
Richards. 

March  3,  1791,  the  church  voted  to  give  Mr.  Moses  Hallock 
a  call  to  settle  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
March  14th  the  district  concurred  with  the  church,  and  oflfered 
him  £90  settlement  and  £45  a  year  salary  for  the  first  two 
years,  then  to  increase  £5  a  year  until  it  amounts  to  £60.  Mr. 
Hallock  first  declined,  on  account  of  ill  health ;  but  a  year 
later  the  call  was  renewed,  and  his  ordination  took  place  July 
11,  1792.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman,  of 
Goshen  ;  text,  "And  they  shall  teach  my  people  the  difference 
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botwocn  (lid  lioly  iiiid  tlio  profiuio,  mid  caiiso  them  to  discern 
betwci'ii  tliir  u  iiclriiri  and  I  lie  <'l('aii. "  Tliis  was  ])ul)lislu'd  in 
p!ini])lil(it  lonn,  iind  is  suit!  to  bo  now  very  scarce. 

¥ov  tlio  ordination  of  Mr.  llallock,  the  town  voted  llial,  an 
invitation  bo  extended  to  ministers  of  tbe  gospel,  candidates 
for  \hi'  ministry,  students  in  colleges,  tog-etluu-  with  the  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  Kev.  Moses  llallock,  and  such  otliers 
as  lie  shall  see  fit  to  invite  to  an  entertainment  with  the  coun- 
cil, at  such  i)lacc  as  shall  hereafter  be  appointed. 

Voted  that  Ca])t.  John  Cunningham  make  the  above  enter- 
tainment in  a  decent  and  liandsome  manner,  and  lay  his  "  ae- 
compts"  before  t))e  district  for  allowance. 

The  ordination  having  taken  place  July  11,  1702,  Capt. 
John  Cunningham  was  allowed  £3  9s.  (Uf.  for  boarding  Mr. 
Hallock  and  keeping  his  horse  eleven  weeks,  and  the  sum  of 
£3  10s.  3d.  for  making  the  entertainment ;  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  it  was,  after  all,  a  frugal  affair,  economically 
arranged. 

At  this  time  they  voted  to  paint  the  meeting-house.  A 
question  of  church  architecture  must  have  arisen,  as  they 
voted  that  the  window  frames  be  let  in  between  the  studs. 

Jan.  13,  1794,  voted  to  receive  two  tiers  of  lots  off  of  the 
southerly  part  of  Hawley,  with  the  inhabitants  thereon  to  enjoy 
ministerial  privileges  with  us,  upon  condition  of  their  obligating 
themselves  to  bear  their  proportion  with  us  in  supporting  the 
gospel.  Voted  thatthe  selectmen  take  an  obligation  of  the  afore- 
said inhabitants  agreeable  to  the  above  vote.  This  "bond,"  if 
in  existence,  must  be  a  document  of  considerable  interest,  and 
one  which  the  church  officers  could  occasionally  read  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  "  the  two  tiers  of  lots"  taken  from 
Hawley  if  they  fail  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  church  expenses  ; 
for  they  must  be  held  not  only  in  the  "bonds  of  the  gospel," 
but  under  "legal  bonds"  to  the  church  of  Plainfield.  This 
appears  to  be  seven  years  before  the  annexation  took  place. 

During  Mr.  Hallock's  ministry  the  church  prospered,  and 
many  times  of  special  revival  occurred.  A  writer  notes  one 
of  1790  (showing  Mr.  Hallock  must  have  preached  here  con- 
siderably before  his  ordination);  17  joined  the  church  in  one 
day.  In  1797  there  was  a  general  awakening  in  every  p;irt  of 
the  town,  and  31  persons  joined  the  church  that  year. 

"  July  1,  1798,  24  persons  adorned  the  aisle  at  one  time,  and 
appeared  to  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  to  confess  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

In  1800  an  excellent  bell  was  procured,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  district  and  partly  by  subscription.  It  was  cast  at  New 
Haven,  by  Fenton  &  Cochran,  and  weighed  about  000  pounds. 
A  belfry,  to  which  was  attached  a  lightning-rod,  was  erected 
at  the  same  time.    The  same  bell  is  still  in  use. 

In  1808  a  revival  occurred,  and  34  vcere  admitted  to  the 
church  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  26  on  the  3d  of  July.  In  1830 
the  Unitarian  controversy  agitated  the  church,  and  one  brother 
was  finally  excommunicated  for  publicly  dissenting  from  the 
creed  and  expressing  his  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  supreme  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  Sunday-school,  consisting  of  103  scholars,  was  establi-shed 
in  May,  1819.    This  has  ever  since  been  continued. 

In  1822  two  stoves  for  warming  the  meeting-house  were 
procured  and  placed  near  the  pulpit.  In  1823  an  elegant  copy 
of  "Gurney's  Family  Bible,"  published  in  181(5,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  series  of  engravings  by  the  first  artists,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  pulpit  by  James  Hayward,  tutor  in  Harvard 
College. 

Jacob  Porter  says,  "  The  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
])ublicly  on  the  Lord's  day  had  been  introduced  some  years 
before  ;"  from  which  we  infer  they  had  not  been  so  read  in  the 
earlier  years.  Jan.  5,  1823,  10  persons  were  admitted.  Nov. 
24,  1827,  29  persons  were  admitted. 

June  3,  1829,  the  Eev.  John  II.  liuss  was  ordained  here 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  Mountain  Association;  sermon  by 
the  llev.  "William  A.  Hawley,  of  Hin.sdale.    Aug.  29,  1830, 


thf^  church  chose  a  committee  to  superintend  tract  distribu- 
t  ion. 

In  the  s])riiig  of  1H29,  llev.  Moses  Hallock,  mindful  of  the 
growing  inlirmities  of  age,  and  with  tender  solicitude  for  the 
j)(!0])l(!  over  whom  he  had  ministered  nearly  forty  years,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  them  suggesting  the  ap|)ointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor.   The  letter  contained  this  beautiful  passage: 

"  r  Imvo  cntcri'il  my  H(!V<uitictl]  yi;iir,  mid  kiKiw  not  tlic  iliiy  (if  my  death. 
Wlicii  a  parent  is  alidut  ti>  die,  lie  eiidciiVDi-K  to  wt  lii.-*  lioiiHC  in  order  tliiit  it  may 
lii^  vvi'll  witli  lii.s  laiiiily  nfti'r  liia  ileceiwir.  Witli  i'r|iia1  ardcir  I  dcHire  tliitt  yon, 
iw  a  religious  eoiiiiniiiiily,  may  liave  a  gooil  miniBterof  .leHiis  Cliiist  wlien  my 
li|i8  Bliall  lie  iinalile  to  keep  knowledge.  Kelore  I  die  I  witdi  to  see  my  pulpit 
oeeujiied  Ity  Hueli  a  iiiinibter." 

The  reply  of  the  committee  advising  the  church  and  town 
to  accede  to  his  suggestions  displays  equal  feeling.   They  say  : 

"He  hereby  evinces  that  he  seeks  not  ours,  hut  us,— that  he  still  retains  an 
affectionate  regard  for  the  dear  people  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  so  long 
made  him  overseer.  And  his  solicitude  for  us  extends  beyond  the  time  when  he 
shall  have  ceased  to  be  our  minister,  or  shall  have  closed  his  eyes  in  death." 

These  proceedings  resulted  in  the  installation  of  Rev.  David 
Kimball,  March  2,  1831,  as  a  colleague;  but  Mr.  Hallock  re- 
mained as  senior  pastor,  and  lived  beyond  the  close  of  Mr. 
Kimball's  ministry.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1837,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  a  higher  than  earthly  authority  from  the  scenes  of 
his  life-long  labors.  The  pastorate  of  Kev.  Moses  Hallock 
passed  into  history.  His  life  and  labors  were  a  legacy  of  price- 
less value  to  Plainfield,  and  the  town  stands  forever  honored 
by  the  ministry  of  this  noble  man,  this  beloved  pastor,  this 
distinguished  teacher. 

In  1829  the  meeting-house  was  painted  anew,  and  Jacob 
Porter,  writing  in  1834,  rather  revels  in  a  luxurious  descrip- 
tion : 

"  The  outside  white ;  the  inside,  except  the  pews,  a  beautiful  cream  color. 
The  pulpit  was  relaiilt  in  the  modern  style.  Curtains  of  bombazet  were  fur- 
nished for  tlie  window,  and  the  pulpit  dressed  with  damask  fiinged  with  rich 
and  elegant  drapery,  all  of  red,  by  John  Mack,  Esq.  The  house  now  makes  a 
liandsome  appearance ;  indeed,  it  is  believed  that  few  churches  erected  forty 
years  since  discover  so  good  a  taste,  or  are  in  all  respects  so  convenient." 

This  house  was  taken  down  in  1846,  and  the  present  one 
erected  on  the  same  site.  The  new  church  was  erected  under 
the  direction  of  a  building  committee  consisting  of  Cyrus 
Joslyn,  James  Cook,  Josiah  F.  Rood.  The  house  cost  §2450, 
and  was  built  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  a  large  number  of 
which  were  §100  each,  and  others  §-50.  The  pews  were  after- 
ward sold  and  the  amount  refunded  to  the  subscribers.  The 
pews  sold  for  §200  more  than  the  cost  of  the  house,  and  that 
went  into  the  treasury  of  the  parish. 

The  prudential  committees  are  usually  changed  from  year 
to  year.  James  Winslow  is  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  has  been 
for  several  years.  Deacon  Hamlin  is  clerk  of  the  church,  and 
is  also  treasurer  of  the  parish,  which  ofBce  he  has  filled  for 
twenty-three  years  in  all.  The  communicants  number  100  to 
110;  congregation,  150  to  200;  superintendent  of  Sunday- 
school,  Seth  W.  Clark.  Charles  N.  Dyer  is  leader  of  the 
choir.  The  music  is  still  assisted  occasionally  by  the  double- 
bass  viol,  as  in  olden  times. 

In  1838,  during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Goodsell,  a  revival 
occurred,  and  about  75  were  added  either  by  letter  or  profes- 
sion. In  1848  occurred  another  revival,  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Gaylord,  in  which  30  or  more  united  with  the  church.  In 
1858,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  a  general  awakening  took  place,  and  during  that  year 
and  the  following  about  40  members  were  added.  In  1866,  42 
united.  In  1876  a  special  work  took  place,  as  the  result  of 
which  14  were  added. 

Ministerial  Record — 1st.  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  ordained  July 
14,  1792;  died  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  while  still  their  pastor, 
July  17,  1837.  2d.  Rev.  David  Kimball  was  installed  as  col- 
league to  Mr.  Hallock  in  1831,  and  labored  in  that  capacity  four 
years,  his  services  closing  in  1835,  though  his  formal  dismission 
did  not  take  place  until  Sept.  27,  1837  ;  died  in  1876,  in  Illinois. 
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3d.  Rev.  Dana  Goodsell,  installed  Sept.  27,  1837  ;  dismissed 
Sept.  2-5.  1839  ;  died  Feb.  19,  1876,  in  Philadelphia.  4th.  Rev. 
"Wni.  A.  Hawlev,  installed  July  21,  1841 ;  services  ended 
July  1,  1847;  formally  dismissed  Oct.  6,  1847;  died  iu  Sun- 
derland, in  18-54.  oth.  Rev.  H.  J.  Gaylord,  installed  Oct.  6, 
1847 ;  at  the  same  time  and  place  there  was  also  ordained  Rev. 
Daniel  Rood  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  ;  Mr. 
Gaylord  was  dismissed  Oct.  6,  1851 ;  remained  in  the  ministry, 
and  is  now  in  Delaware.  Gth.  Rev.  David  B.  Bradford,  in- 
stalled June  10,  18-52  ;  dismissed  in  May,  18-54.  7th.  Rev.  D. 
B.  Bradford,  installed  pastor  June  10,  18-52;  dismissed  May 
17,  18-54.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  others  oflSciated  as  temporary 
supply  from  time  to  time.  8th.  Rev.  Solomon  Clark ;  he 
commenced  his  labors  in  January,  1858,  and  has  continued 
until  the  present  time,  being  now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  pastorate. 

Record  of  Deaeoiis. — John  Packard,  chosen  Nov.  15,  1792  ; 
died  Dec.  28.  1807-  James  Richards,  chosen  Nov.  15,  1792  ; 
Joseph  Reals  (The  Mountain  Miller),  chosen  April  29,  1803; 
died  July  20,  1813,  Robert  Reals,  chosen  Sept.  23,  1813; 
died  July.  1844.  Erastus  Bates,  chosen  June  27,  1828  ;  died 
March  13.  183o.  John  Carr,  chosen  Sept.  6,  1834;  removed  to 
Buckland  ;  died.  1851.  "Wm.  N.  Ford,  chosen  Nov.  11,  1841  ; 
removed  to  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Freeman  Hamlin,*  chosen  Aug. 
30.  1844.  Jerijah  Barber.-  chosen  May  5,  1855.  "William  A. 
Bates,  chosen  Nov.  IG,  1867;  removed  to  Windsor  in  a  ^ear 
or  two.  Seth  W.  Clark, ^  chosen  March  3,  1877.  James  A. 
Winslow,*  chosen  March  3,  1877. 

BAPTI.-ST  CHURCH  OF  PLAIXFIELD. 

This  society  was  formed  Feb.  25,  1833,  the  meeting  for  or- 
ganization having  been  called  by  Asa  Thaj-er,  pursuant  to  a 
warrant  drawn  hy  Nehemiah  Richards,  Esq.,  of  Cumming- 
ton.  The  full  church  organization  took  place  June  18th,  of 
the  same  year.  Elder  David  Wright  was  the  moderator  of 
the  council  that  constituted  the  church.  The  families  inter- 
ested specially  in  the  formation  of  this  church  were  those  of 
Mr.  Stockwell,  Thayer  (Asa  and  Kingman),  Jones,  Daniels, 
Bezar  Reed,  two  or  three  families  of  the  Packards,  Silas  Shaw, 
Joseph  Vining,  the  Gardner  families,  and  several  from  Ash- 
field, 

The  society  existed  mostl}-  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and 
has  been  extinct  for  some  years. 

The  meeting-house  was  built  1840  to  1842,  and  stood  east  of 
the  place  where  Ansil  Cole  now  lives  some  fifty  rods.  After 
the  di.ssolution  of  the  society  the  building  was  taken  down  and 
sold,  1866-67,  The  building  was  a  plain,  comfortable  chapel, 
not  very  large. 

Ministerial  Record. — 1st.  Rev,  Alden  B.  Eggleston.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Asa  Thayer,  2d,  Rev,  Nathaniel 
McCullock.  3d.  Rev.  Samuel  S,  Kingsley,  4th,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam A,  Pease,  oth.  Rev,  A,  H,  Sweet,  6th,  Rev,  James 
Clark.  There  were  several  others  who  preached  for  short 
periods  in  the  few  years  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the 
society.  Early  deacons  chosen  were  Asa  Thayer  and  Jere- 
miah Stockwell,  Jr.,  1833,  and,  later,  Jacob  Jones. 

liURI.A.L-PLACES. 

The  burial-grounds  in  this  town  are  the  following:  At  the 
centre  is  the  principal  one,  situated  north  of  the  village.  This 
was  established  in  1808.  Lieut.  Solomon  Shaw  was  the  first 
]:>erson  buried  here,  though  two  of  his  grandchildren,  who  had 
died  earlier,  were  afterward  taken  up  and  buried  near  him. 
This  ground  is  well  cared  for.  There  is  another,  southeast  of 
the  village,  in  the  Dyer  neighborhood  or  School  District  No. 
2.  It  is  located  in  a  picturesque  spot  not  far  from  Meadow 
Brook.  East  frorn  the  centre,  beyond  the  Winslow  farm,  is 
another  place  of  burial.    This  is  mostly  a  private  yard,  con- 
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taining  the  remains  of  members  of  the  Stockwell  family. 
Not  far  from  the  Tirrell  farm  is  yet  another  cemetery,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town,  on  the  south  part  of  West  Hill, 
so  called.  This  dates  back  to  1800,  probably.  Another,  near 
the  Philip  Packard  place,  perhaps  dates  back  to  1810  or  1815, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  The  road  is  now  dis- 
continued at  this  point  and  the  yard  unused.  In  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dexter  D^'er,  is 
a  small  cemetery  still  in  use  to  some  extent.  On  the  present 
Elijah  Warner  farm  was  a  place  of  burial  almost  lost  sight 
of;  few  traces  of  it  remain,  and  no  inscriptions, — a  few  old 
field-stones.  This  is  thought  to  be  as  early  as  any  in  town. 
There  is  also  another,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Cummington  line,  on  land  now  owned  by  Henry  Streeter  ;  the 
place  has  not  been  used  for  sixty  years  or  more,  and  only  a 
few  were  buried  there.  On  the  farm  of  Lorenzo  Joy,  at  the 
centre,  is  the  principal  old  place,  being  used  until  the  open- 
ing, in  1808,  of  the  one  at  the  north. 

TOWN  SOCIETIKS,  LIBRARIES,  Etc. 

There  have,  at  times,  been  various  societies  for  missionary 
and  religious  work.  Many  of  them  have  only  had  a  brief 
existence.  In  later  years  contributions  are  taken  and  for- 
warded more  directly  by  the  pastor  and  the  church  otficers 
than  formerly,  a  less  number  of  local  societies  and  a  less 
number  of  soliciting  agents  being  emplo3'ed.  Such  societies 
were  the  Plaintield  Tract  Society,  1832  ;  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Association  of  Plainfield,  formed  in  1824;  and  the  Bible 
Association  of  Plainfield,  auxiliary,  182G.  In  the  eflbrt  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  Bibles  about  1830,  this  society 
paid  more  than  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Temperance  Associa- 
tion of  Plainfield,  auxiliary  to  the  Hamj)shii'e  County  Tem- 
perance Society,  was  formed  June  27,  1828,  and  had  a  flourish- 
ing existence,  having,  in  1834,  about  500  members,  none  being 
admitted  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Jacob  Porter  wrote  of 
the  movement : 

"  The  iiihabitunts  have  great  reason  to  felicitate  tliemselves  on  the  progress  of 
tlie  temperance  cause  among  them.  Tliougli  this  Wtis  never  considered  an  in- 
temperate place  when  compared  with  its  sister-towns,  yet  a  few  years  since  there 
were  six  licensed  taverns,  and  at  the  principal  store  there  were  sold  12  hogs- 
heads of  ardent  spirits  in  a  year.  Now  there  are  but  two  licensed  liouses,  and 
at  the  same  store  there  is  sold  ahout  a  barrel  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
number  of  intemperate  pei'sons  is  greatly  diminished,  and  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  manners  and  mjrals  of  the  pejplc  which  is  truly  gratifying." 

Other  societies  were  The  Home  Missionary  Association  of 
Plainfield,  1831  ;  The  Female  Benevolent  Society,  1833;  The 
Maternal  Association  of  Plainfield,  1834.  All  these  societies 
were  the  outgrowth  of  that  active  period  of  revival  and  mis- 
sionary work.  The  interest  shown  by  the  people  of  Plainfield 
at  that  time  appears  by  the  fact  that,  in  1834,  there  were  two 
life  directors  and  one  life  member  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  residing  here  ;  two  life  members  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  ;  one  life  member  of  the  society  for 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews;  a  life  director  and 
eight  life  members  of  the  American  Tract  Society  at  New 
York. 

In  the  last  forty  years  various  similar  organizations  have 
existed  for  brief  periods.  Temperance  societies  developing 
and  strengthening  public  sentiment  arise  from  time  to  time  and 
give  way  to  others.  There  are  now  no  licensed  sales  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  very  little  intemperance  exists.  Lyceums 
or  literary  associations  for  mutual  improvement  and  mutual 
enjoyment  have  been  occasionally  formed.  A  small  circulating 
library  was  established  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  in 
1832,  and  lasted  for  a  few  years.  A  flourishing  artillery  com- 
pany existed  here  at  one  time,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  State, 
they  built  an  armory  across  the  road  from  the  residence  of  Col, 
Jason  Richards,  It  was  given  up,  and  the  building  removed 
to  the  east  end  of  the  village  ;  now  the  dwelling-house  of  Mrs, 
Frances  Clark. 
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PLACRS  OF  IirSTOIUO  IXTKIIEST  OR  OK  Sl'HCIAL  NOTK. 

IMiiihlirlil  has,  1st,  llic  "  M  (lU  N'l'A  1  N  M  1 1,1,  Kll's  IIoMK,"  {[[(• 
stoi  V  ol'  wliosu  pious  life,  wi'itti'ii  by  Williiiiu  A.  IliiUock,  has 
buoii  roiul  ill  iiuuiy  liuiifuuf^cs  and  stirred  tlu;  Christian  z(!al 
of  tliousands  in  all  ])arts  of  the  world.  No  l(iss  tlian  one  liun- 
drc'd  and  forty  tlioMsand  copies  were  issued  the  first  year  of 
its  ])ul)li(iilion,  in  18;il,  and  two  years  later  a  revised  edilimi 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-ciu'lit  thousand  copies  was  print(^d. 

He  bought  the  mill  in  1798,  having  removed  to  this  town, 
however,  in  1779.  The  mill  and  the  dwelling-house,  and  the 
grounds  around  them,  arc  sacred  spots  yet  in  the  memory  of 
some  still  living  who  knew  the  "Mountain  Miller."  Wil- 
liam A.  Hallock,  in  the  tract  (No.  254,  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, 150  Nassau  Street,  New  York),  writes: 

"  The  spot  whore  so  many  tlius  met  the  pious  miller,  and  where  Iii.s  devuiit 
aspirations  so  often  ascended  to  God,  and  even  the  pure  perennial  sprinj^  of  water, 
by  the  roadside  wliere  he  used  to  drink,  bursting  from  tlie  roclvs  in  a  basin  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  as  it  hewn  by  God  for  the  purpose,  and  sliaded  by 
two  beautiful  sugar-maples,  liave  still  a  Siicredness  around  them  which  will 
remain  till  all  who  knew  him  and  feel  the  value  of  religion  shall  have  followed 
liim  to  eternity." 

The  two  beautiful  sugar-maples  are  still  flouri.^hing  as  when 
"William  A.  Hallock  wrote  of  them  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  spring  still  bubbles  from  the  rocks.  Here  is  still  the 
road  winding  up  the  valley  along  which  the  pious  miller  so 
often  went  to  the  house  of  God,  that  to  him  was  none  other 
than  the  gate  of  heaven.  These  lovely  hillsides  and  the  deep 
valley  between  must  have  been  fair  and  beautiful  when  cov- 
ered with  the  primeval  forests,  robed  in  the  verdure  of  sum- 
mer, the  gorgeous  colors  of  autumn,  or  the  solemn  drapery  of 
winter.  Yet  all  this  earthly  beauty  was  to  the  eye  of  faith 
but  a  faint  image  of  the  hcavenl3'-  land.  It  only  reminded 
Joseph  Beals,  the  "  Mountain  Miller,"  that 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green." 

The  dwelling-house  near  the  present  mill  is  not  the  old 
home  of  the  "  Mountain  Miller,"  though  some  reverent  vis- 
itors have  persisted  in  thinking  so,  and  in  going  through  the 
rooms  in  a  dreamy,  historic  way.  The  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Beals  was  the  present  residence  of  James  Cook  and  son,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road,  farther  north  ;  thus  the  miller  would 
pass  the  spring  in  going  from  the  house  to  his  work.  In  the 
yard  at  Mr.  Cook's  was  the  funeral  scene  mentioned  in  the 
tract,  when  around  the  open  coffin  of  his  beloved  daughter  the 
miller  talked  to  his  neighbors  upon  the  great  themes  of  life, 
death,  and  eternitj'. 

2d.  The  old  residence  of  Kev.  Moses  Hallock,  where  he 
settled  in  the  ministry,  and  where  he  received  his  students,  is 
a  place  of  deep  interest  yet  to  the  few  venerable  men  who  still 
live  to  recall  the  instructions  received  in  this  beautiful  moun- 
tain village,  and  at  the  fireside  of  that  devout  and  holy  man. 
Their  own  names  may  be  written  high  upon  the  scroll  of  fame, 
and  the  wreath  of  civic  honors  may  have  gracefully  rested 
upon  their  brows,  but  the  name  of  their  teacher,  Eev.  Moses 
Hallock,  may  well  be  written  in  close  and  tender  association 
with  their  own.  The  house  is  a  low,  old-fashioned,  one-story 
building,  but  of  ample  width,  securing  a  large  amount  of 
room  upon  the  lower  floor  and  a  spacious  chamber  above. 

It  is  a  village  tradition  that  at  times  Mr.  Hallock's  family 
consisted  of  nine,  and  that  these,  with  seventeen  students,  all 
hoarded  and  slept  in  the  house  at  once.  While  Mr.  Hallock 
lived,  the  Ixnise  was  unpainted.  After  his  death  the  place 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  Widow  Mack.  The  house 
was  then  painted.  It  was  sold  afterward  to  the  brothers 
Spierman,  who  now  reside  there.  They  are  blacksmiths,  and 
have  for  many  years  carried  on  their  business  in  a  shop 
erected  east  of  the  house,  and  next  to  the  street.  There  are  a 
few  maple-trees,  of  considerable  age,  phmted,  it  is  said,  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  Mr.  llnllock.  The  paint  having  nearly  disap- 
peared, the  house  in  its  outer  look  must  be  returned  to  nearly 


its  former  state,  n.s  occupied  by  Mr.  Hallock.  A  few  apple- 
ticcs  near  suggest  the  days  when  Wm.  CuHen  JJryant  and 
olliei-  "  l)oys"  like  modern  students  may  have  helped  gather 
lh(t  IVuit  earlier  than  the  ordinary  fcason.  Standing  in  front 
(if  tin;  venerable  building,  it  needs  but  a  little  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  ]ieople  those  old  rooms,  the  spacious  yard,  and 
the  street  near,  with  the  living  forms  of  active  youth;  with 
dislingiiislied  men  who  in  after-years  left  their  inij)rcHs  upon 
law  and  literature,  upon  science  and  metaphysics,  ujion  poli- 
tics and  religion. 

3d.  The  Point  of  the  Firxt  Settlement. — Holland's  history, 
and  other  works,  state  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  made  the  first 
.settlement  of  Plainlield  in  1770.  Jacob  Porter  says  that  he 
was  a  Scotchman,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Scotch  hospitality, 
used  to  prepare  a  hdfjgh  at  each  of  his  daughters'  weddings. 
That  he  lived  somewhere  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  Hat- 
field Equivalent"  is  probable  from  the  two  marriages  recorded. 
But  the  exact  site  of  his  house  is  not  known. 

4th.  The  meeting  for  the  first  civil  organization  determines 
another  spot  as  one  for  which  the  antiquarian  will  naturally 
seek.  In  Plainfield,  this  was  held  at  the  house  of  Simon 
Burroughs,  July  25,  1785.  It  stood  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
present  residence  of  Charles  N.  Dyer,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  now  no  buildings  at  that  point,  and  only  a 
slight  depression  in  the  ground,  with  some  other  indications 
to  identify  the  spot.  This  will  be  the  place  to  unfurl  the  flag 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  July  25,  1885.  Perhaps  before 
that  time  some  antiquarian  may  have  discovered  the  old  cellar 
of  the  Mclntyre  homestead,  and  another  flag  may  wave  from 
that. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 
The  leading  business  of  the  town  is  agriculture.  The  cut- 
ling  of  firewood  and  lumbering  were  formerly  important  items 
of  business,  but  at  the  present  time  are  carried  on  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  productions  of  the  dairy,  the  sale  of  beef, 
the  raising  of  sheep,  and  a  variety  of  mixed  farming  employ- 
ments constitute  agricultural  interest.  Maple-sugar  is  some- 
times produced  in  large  quantities,  reaching  26,000  pounds  a 
year.  The  manufacturing  interests  were  never  very  extensive, 
though  the  production  of  broom-handles  and  other  small  arti- 
cles of  wood-work  has  been  at  times  an  important  element  of 
prosperity.  The  various  mills  and  water-privileges  are  stated 
in  the  following  more  particular  account.  Upon  this  general 
subject  Jacob  Porter,  forty-four  years  ago,  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  native  timber  of  our  forests  consists  principally  of  maple  (four  species), 
beech,  bii  ch,  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  and  cherry.  From  the  maple  large  quantities 
of  sugiir  are  manufactured.  A  variety  called  the  bird's-eye  maple  is  highly 
esteemed  for  cabinet-work.  Cherry  is  also  much  used  for  the  Siime  purpose. 
Our  boards  and  shingles  ai'e  generally  made  of  hemlock  and  spruce.  Large 
quantities  of  hemlock  bark  are  used  for  tanning  leather.  It  sells  at  about  two 
doUare  and  fifty  cents  a  cord.  The  price  of  wood  for  fuel  standing  is  about 
twenty  cents  a  cord;  delivered  at  one's  door,  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents. 

"As  there  is  very  little  underbrush  in  our  woods,  our  farmers  are  not  troubled 
with  bushes.  Fields  once  cleared  remain  free  from  these  intruders,  so  trouble- 
B(inie  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

"This  township  has  a  good  strong  soil  very  well  adapted  for  grass.  Indian 
ccu  ii,  wheat,  and  rye  are  raised  w  ithout  difficulty,  but  not  in  sufficient  (luantilics 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Potatoes  and  oats  of  excellent  quality  are  very 
easily  raisc^d.  Mijhl  mil  inoiiissas-  he  projitahhi  iiuuin/iwtiiicd  here  from  poktloes  f 
The  apple  thrives  well,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  and  grape 
might  be  cultivated  with  proper  care.  Our  wild  fruits,  such  as  the  strawberry 
and  the  thimbleberry,  might  doubtless  be  greatly  improved  by  transplanting 
them  into  our  gardens.  Horticulture  has  not  hitherto  received  that  attention 
among  us  which  it  so  justly  merits.  Labor  is  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  day." 

How  far  this  reflects  the  present  time^(1879)  and  how  much 
it  differs  from  the  present  will  be  readily  seen.  Jason  Kiehards 
says  that  his  father  used  to  raise  what  wheat  he  needed  for  his 
own  family.  His  stalwart  missionary  sons,  however,  grew  up 
largely  upon  the  "  rye  and  Indian"  of  those  "  good  old  times." 
The  living  was  frugal.  It  is  a  local  tradition  that  once  a  doting 
father  brought  his  son  to  Moses  Hallock's  school,  and  asked 
that  the  boy  might  have  gingerbread.    "  Certainly,"  said  the 
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venemble  teacher,  and  immediately  requested  Mrs.  Hallock  to 
sprinkle  a  little  ffinger  into  the  Indian  bread. 

MILLS,  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

On  the  brook  rising  northeast  of  the  centre  and  flowing  to 
the  south,  the  upper  water-privilege  improved  was  that  of 
Thomas  Shaw's  grist-mill.  This  dates  back  very  early,  per- 
haps before  ISOO,  as  Stephen  Hay  ward,  who  was  seven  years 
old  when  his  father  came  here,  in  1793,  states  that  he  went  to 
mill  there  in  his  early  boyhood.  The  mill  was  given  up  about 
182-5  or  1826,  and  the  privilege  has  not  been  used  since. 

2fext  below  was  the  factory  of  Warner,  "Whiting  &  Co.,  built 
about  1820  to  182-5.  The  firm  consisted  of  Kandall  Whiting, 
James  Warner,  and  Jacob  Clark.  Their  principal  line  of 
Work  was  the  manufacture  of  satinets.  They  also  did  custom- 
work  as  a  clothing  establishment.  They  operated  several  looms, 
employing  ten  or  twelve  hands.  The  business  was  conducted 
by  them  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  It  was  continued  for  a 
short  time  by  James  Warner,  alone,  and  was  also  operated  by 
Gurney.  The  business  was  abandoned,  and,  later, — 185-5  to 
1860, — the  buildings  were  taken  down.  Traces  of  the  old 
dam  and  raceway  remain. 

Much  earlier  than  the  operations  of  the  firm  above  men- 
tioned was  the  clothing-mill  of  Jacob  Clark,  upon  the  same 
site. 

On  the  same  stream,  below,  were  the  broom-handle  works  es- 
tablished by  John  White  about  1836.  The  business  was  car- 
ried on  eight  or  ten  years  only,  when  it  was  given  up  and  the 
buildings  removed.  There  was  a  saw-mill  continued  some- 
what later.  A  little  below  was  the  old  saw-mill  of  Ziba 
White.  This  was  an  ancient  afl^air,  dating  back  to  1800,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  The  works  were  allowed  to  go  down  forty 
years  ago  or  more,  and  were  not  rebuilt.  There  is  yet  another 
mill  privilege  below,  improved  by  Warner  &  Lloyd,  about 
1845.  They  built  a  saw-mill,  and  operated  it  for  several  years. 
It  was  then  converted  into  a  cider-mill,  and  that  has  since 
been  abandoned.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  little  stream  was 
for  a  time  made  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work. 

Tracing  the  tributaries  of  Mill  Brook  and  the  stream  itself, 
there  may  be  noticed  in  the  village  the  little  brook  flowing 
down  near  the  town-house  and  by  Campbell's  store.  A  little 
south  was  an  old  tannery  dating  back  toward  the  first  settle- 
ment. It  was  carried  on  by  Dorn  &  Remington.  Traces  of 
the  old  dam  and  works  remain. 

About  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later,  a  little  above  were 
potash-works,  carried  on  by  Iram  Packard. 

Dorn  &  Eemington  built  with  the  intention  of  doing  a  large 
busine.?s.  They  had  a  building  of  considerable  size,  and  an 
overshot  wheel  of  eighteen  feet  diameter.  Their  plans  were 
not  fully  carried  out.  They  moved  down  into  the  valley  on 
Mill  Brook. 

Some  two  miles  west,  on  another  branch  of  ^lill  Brook,  was 
a  saw-mill  built  by  Wm.  Shattuck,  about  18-52.  He  operated 
it  five  or  six  years,  and  sold  it  to  3Iorgan  Cleveland,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  for  a  few  years,  but  finally  discontinued 
it.    It  failed  for  want  of  sufiicient  water  at  that  point. 

At  the  place  now  owned  by  Philander  Packard,  on  Mill 
Brook,  wa-s  the  type-foundry  of  Homan  Hallock.  There  he 
rnade  the  types  for  printinff  i/ie  Bible  in  Arabic.  The  building 
afterward  wa.5  removed  to  Cummington.  His  work  was  of 
great  value,  requiring  classical  taste,  inventive  genius,  and 
rare  mechanic-al  skill, — a  work  of  unique  celebrity  for  a  re- 
tired mountain  town.  Homan  Hallock,  of  whom  the  world 
has  heard  but  little,  is  entitled,  by  his  manufacture  of  the  type 
that  ha-s  given  the  Bible  to  1-50,000,000  of  people,  to  rank  with 
the  better  known  brothers  Gerard  and  William. 

Next  below  is  the  saw-mill  of  George  W.  King.  This  was 
established  from  181o  to  1820  by  Josiah  Stetson,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  rnill-sitf*  in  Plainfield  that  have  not  been  abandoned. 
After  Mr.  .Stetson  it  was  owned  by  various  proprietors,  until 


it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  King,  about  twenty-four  years 
ago,  and  is  run  by  him  at  the  present  time. 

Farther  down  was  Streeter's  factory,  built  by  Arnold 
Streeter,  perhaps  sixty  j'ears  ago.  The  line  of  work  was  the 
manufacture  of  satinets  and  broadcloths,  including  the  doing 
of  custom-work.  The  mills  were  burned  about  1826.  They 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  business  continued  by  the  Streeters, 
father  and  son,  until  the  buildings  were  again  burned,  in  1876. 
They  have  not  been  rebuilt.  Before  the  Streeters  began,  there 
was  an  old  clothing-mill  at  this  point  operated  by  Daniel 
Richards,  by  Mr.  Gleason,  Mr.  Shattuck,  and  perhaps  others. 
An  old  saw-mill  of  the  first  settlement  was  also  located  here. 
The  tannery  removed  from  the  village  brook,  as  before  stated, 
was  rebuilt  by  Dorn  &  Remington  in  1830,  on  Mill  Brook. 
They  did  a  large  business,  having  a  building  100  feet  by  30, 
with  80  vats.  It  was  carried  on  by  them  for  several  years. 
Dorn  sold  out  to  Parsons,  and  the  firm  afterward  sold  to 
Giddings  &  Latham.  The  latter  carried  on  the  business  alone 
for  a  short  time.  It  was  discontinued  at  Latham's  death, 
1851. 

Below,  <.)n  the  main  road,  is  the  factory  built  by  Pratt  & 
Hamlin  (Reuben  Hamlin  and  Otis  Pratt),  si.\ty  to  seventy 
years  ago,  for  the  manufacture  of  satinets,  broadcloth,  custom- 
work,  etc.  Mr.  Erastus  Bates  bought  out  Pratt.  After  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Bates  west,  Reuben  Hamlin  carried  it  on  a 
short  time  alone.  After  this  the  building  stood  unused  for  a 
few  j-ears.  Mr.  Jason  Noyes  opened  a  chair-factory  there  a 
short  time.  A  few  years  later  the  business  was  changed  by 
William  Wilcutt,  the  present  proprietor,  to  the  making  of 
broom-handles  and  baskets,  and  is  continued  by  him — includ- 
ing saw-mill — to  the  present  time. 

Earlier  than  this  fi^ctory,  back  to  1810  or  nearly,  was  a  flax- 
dressing-mill,  owned  by  Noah  and  Iram  Packard, — father 
and  son. 

Next,  down  the  stream,  is  the  grist-mill,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  one  owned  by  "the  Mountain  Miller."  Joseph  Beals 
bought  the  property  in  1798.  The  mill  was  built  several  years 
before  that,  and  was  carried  on  by  Jeremiah  Robinson.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  whether  there  was  a  still  earlier  pro- 
prietor. After  Joseph  Beals'  death,  in  1813,  the  mill  was  carried 
on  some  years  by  Joseph  Beals,  Jr.  The  property  was  owned 
at  one  time  by  John  Clarke,  of  Northampton.  It  then  passed 
to  Deacon  Jarod  Bisbee,  who  owned  it  for  several  years.  After 
him  Joel  Lyon  was  proprietor,  and  then  Loren  White.  It 
was  then  run  for  a  few  years  by  Edwin  Torrey.  In  1861  his 
son-in-law,  James  A.  Nash,  succeeded  to  the  mill,  and  has 
carried  it  on  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  water-privi- 
lege is  one  of  considerable  value.  The  mill  has  a  large  "run 
of  custom,"  and  is  doing  an  active  and  prosperous  business. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  the  Cooks  preceded  Robinson  in  the  early 
mill,  and  perhaps  built  it. 

On  the  rivulets  in  the  northwest,  in  the.  vicinity  of  North 
Pond,  there  were  few  water-privileges  of  sufficient  advantage 
to  tempt  any  one  to  improve  them,  even  in  the  earlier  years, 
when  these  mountain  streams  were  of  far  greater  volume  than 
at  present.  On  the  Hallock  Pond  outlet  was  a  grist-mill, 
known  as  Rice's.  This  was  very  early,  as  it  was  given  up  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago.  On  the  same  site  was  a  tannery,  built  by 
Leavitt  Hallock,  1840  to  1845  ;  it  was  burned,  rebuilt  but  not 
used  again,  and  is  still  standing.  This  is  a  few  rods  over  the 
line,  in  Hawley. 

On  the  outlet  of  Crooked  Pond  is  a  saw-mill,  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Harlow, — pretty  old, — dating  back  to  1812,  and  owned 
since  by  several  difterent  proprietors. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  just  upon  the  line 
of  Ashfield,  there  is  the  Campbell  saw-mill,  the  power  for 
which  is  supplied  by  a  small  stream  flowing  easterly.  The 
proprietor  is  Levi  N.  Campbell,  and  the  property  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  for  many  years,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  Levi  Campbell,  father  of  the  present  proprietor. 
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There  were  s(^v(uul  dislillerios  in  early  times  for  the,  iiiiiiiu- 
i'iu  lnrc  (if  cidc  i-liriiii<ly  ;  one  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  by 
IJeiieoii  Stoelvwell  sixty  yeiirs  ago  or  more,  continued  but  ii  fi;\v 
yours.  ]  11  tiio  west  part  of  tlio  town  wore  distilleries  for  iiiaiiu- 
fiK^tiiriiii;- spriiee-tiir  ;  these  wore  built  and  iiianaf^od  liy  Sliat- 
tiieU  A:  I'ratt,  lifteeii  to  oiglitocn  years  ago.  There  were  still 
others,  and  one  is  run  at  the  present  time  by  Ezra  Mason. 
The  mining  of  manganese,  begun  to  some  e.xtent  many  years 
ago,  was  never  a  success,  and  has  not  been  attempted  in  modern 
times.  Bricks  were  made  at  one  time  by  Thomas  Shaw,  not 
far  I'roiu  his  grist-mill,  mentioned  above. 

ulack.smith-shoi's. 

There  was  one  near  Lincoln's  store,  run  by  Kufus  Buntz. 
There  was  another  at  the  centre,  east  of  the  brick  store,  by 
Cook  &  Daniels.  This  was  an  old  stand,  dating  back  nearly 
to  1800.  Another,  of  later  date,  stood  north  of  the  brick  store, 
where  Elmer  worked,  and  also  Milton  Sawyer  and  Clark 
Smith  ;  taken  down  a  few  months  ago,  and  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Smith  near  his  present  barn.  Another  shop,  near  the  present 
residence  of  Joseph  Sears,  was  carried  on  by  H.  V.  Curtis. 
The  Spiermans  worked  there  several  years  before  they  pur- 
chased the  Hallock  place.  A  small  blacksmithing  business  is 
also  done  by  Francis  Joy. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  production  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values 
stated:  butter,  g;i01.98;  firewood,  §3853;  hay,  §22,645;  milk, 
$7086;  potatoes,  §2942;  beef,  $4730;  manure,  |3352  ;  pork, 
12942;  maple-sugar,  §3465;  eggs,  §1872. 

MILITARY. 

The  territory  of  Plainfleld  was  settled  to  some  extent  as  a 
part  of  Cummington,  and  there  were  several  soldiers  of  the 
Kevolution  who  went  from  within  its  limits  or  settled  there 
and  became  citizens  of  the  town.  The  pensioners  in  1834 
were  Lemuel  Allis,  Joseph  Barnard,  Ebenezer  Bisbee,  John 
Campbell,  Vinson  Curtis,  Ebenezer  Dickinson,  James  Dyer, 
Joseph  Grloyd,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  Jacob  Nash,  Philip  Pack- 
ard, Whitcomb  Pratt,  James  Richards,  Josiah  Shaw,  Samuel 
Streeter,  Josiah  Torrey,  and  Caleb  White. 

Jacob  Porter's  history  of  1834  mentions  the  above  as  living 
at  that  time,  but  apparently  gives  no  full  list  of  the  citizens 
of  Plainfleld  who  had  been  in  the  Revolutionary  service. 
There  must  have  been  quite  a  number  who  had  died  before 
1834  or  moved  away. 

Plainfleld  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  Shays  rebellion. 
There  was  only  a  small  population  at  that  time  and  the  town 
organization  was  scarcely  made,  yet  the  people,  suffering  from 
the  depreciated  currency  and  from  the  other  difficulties  that 
followed  immediately  upon  the  Revolution,  undoubtedly  gave 
some  encouragement  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 

SOLDIERS'  LIST,  18GI-G5. 
Cliiiuncey  C.  Sluiw,  eiil.  Sept.  9,  IXGl,  27th  Regt., 

Co.  H;  discli.  Marcli  31,  1803,  foi'  diaubility  ; 

he  was  the  fust  to  enlist  from  I'lainfield,  !i  fiict 

worthy  of  notice,  as  no  bonntius  were  offureil 

at  that  time.    A  purse  of  a  few  dollars  was 

math'  u\)  for  his  benefit  a  few  Sabbaths  pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  for  the  seat  (tf  war. 
Slierlock  11.  Lincolii,  enl.  Dec.  C,  18C1,  1st  Cav., 

Co.  E;  disch.  Nov.  14,  1802,  for  di.-ability,  oc- 
casioned by  the  kick  of  a  liorso. 
IIoieaL.  Thayer,  must.  Dec.  Iti,  1801, 1st  Cav.,  Co. 

E;  disch.  to  re-eiil.,  Dec.  28,  180:!;  re-enl.  Dec. 

2!),  180:i,  same  regiment  and  company  ;  disch. 

July  21,  180"),  with  reginieJit. 
Henry  Y.  Town,  enl.  Oct.  18,  1801,  4th  N.  Y.  Ind. 

IJatt.,  Co.  C  i  discli.  Oct.  17,  1804. 
Wesley  Woodward,  enl.  Oct.  1,1801,  27lh  Kegt., 

Co.  C;  disch.  Oct.  1802. 
James  Wethorbee,  enl.  Juno  21, 18C1,  lOtli  Regt., 

Co.  C;  disch.  Dec.  21,  180!,  to  re-enl.;  subse- 

(inent  history  not  known. 


The  following  persons  are  recorded  as  having  taken  and 
Kubseribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  Samuel  Mather,  Esq., 
January,  1787,  viz.  :  Moses  Curtis,  Ste[ih(!n  Steth,  Isaac  Joy, 
Solomon  Nash,  Tobias  Green,  Salmon  Fay. 

In  the  exciting  period  of  1812  to  1815,  J'lainiield  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Anti-War  ('onvention  at  N<jrthamj)t(jn  by  N(t- 
heniiah  Joy,  Esq. 

For  the  defense  of  Boston,  Sej)tember,  1814,  under  the  call  of 
Gov.  Strong,  a  few  went  and  shared  in  the  labors  of  that  brief 
catnpaign.  The  town  the  next  spring  voted  each  man  $2.08 
for  provisions  found  and  for  powder  and  balls.  The  following 
went:  Bolter  Colson,  Samuel  Thayer,  Samuel  Streeter,  Jr., 
Stephen  Hollis,  Orcn  Tirrell,  John  Ford,  Lazarus  Bartlett, 
Jacob  Dyer,  Caleb  Stowell,  and  perhaps  others. 

WAU  OF  1801-65. 

There  appear  to  have  been  no  regular  meetings  for  official 
action  in  1861.  Two  meetings  were  held  in  1862,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  at  which  a  bounty  of  §100  was 
otfered  to  each  volunteer  who  would  enlist  tt>  fill  the  quota  of 
the  town.    The  eU'ect  of  this  was  that  21  immediately  enlisted. 

The  official  reports  show  that  Plainfield  furnished  61  men 
for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  seven  over  and  above  all 
demands.    Three  were  commissioned  officers. 

The  list  herewith  appended  is  intended  to  include  the  names 
of  citizens  only,  omitting  substitutes,  yet  one  or  two  of  the 
latter  are  probably  mentioned.  The  military  record  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk  is  very  full,  and  will  grow  more  valu- 
able as  years  roll  away  and  the  story  of  the  fearful  days  of 
1861-65  shall  be  eagerly  sought  and  studied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  brave  men  of  that  era.  The  town  is  indebted  to 
Deacon  Hamlin,  who  was  then  town  clerk,  for  this  accurate 
and  faithful  record. 

The  population  in  1860  was  639.  The  number  of  men  fur- 
nished was  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population, 
and  the  expenses  to  §13  per  head,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Assuming  that  the  "men  capable  of  bearing  arms"  are  not 
over  one-seventh  of  the  population,  being  91  at  that  time,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  furnished  was  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  that.  But  not  alone  in  this  way  are  the  patriotic  services 
of  that  period  to  be  estimated.  The  women  of  Plainfield  not 
only  saw  their  loved  ones  depart  for  the  battle-field,  virtually 
saying  to  each,  "  Return  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  but  they 
followed  the  whole  army  with  their  love  and  their  prayers. 
By  the  supplies  furnished  through  the  Christian  Commission 
and  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  through  other  channels  of 
patriotic  benevolence,  they  contributed  largely  to  relieve  the 
suffering  soldiers.  As  we  now  eagerly  seek  for  every  incident 
of  the  Revolutionary  times  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  will  the 
people  of  future  ages  linger  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
upon  the  story  of  1861  and  '65. 

Co.  F;  re-enl.  June  4,  18G:i,  2d  H.  A.;  disch. 
Sept.  3,  1805,  by  general  order  disbanding 
troops. 

William  J.  Nash,  enl.  March  1,  1804,  34th  Regt., 
Co.  D. 

Maiuice  Bishop,  enl.  Feb.  13,  1804,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 
K;  died  June  18,  1804,  at  Fortress  Rlonroe;  a 
subsliluto;  lost  h  a  life  in  the  serv.eo  lor 
I'lainfi.Id. 

John  C.  Dean,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1804,  2d  H.  A.,  Co.  F ; 
disch.  June  20, 1805,  by  general  order  disband- 
ing troops. 

Arthur  W.  Robinson,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1804,  2d  11.  A., 
Co.  F;  disch.  Juno  20,  1805,  by  general  order 
disbanding  troops. 
Winthrop  11.  Robinson,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1804,  2d  II. 
A.,  Co.  F;  disch.  Juno  20,  1805,  by  general 
order  disbanding  troojis. 
William  L.  Lucas,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1804, 2d.  II.  A.,  Co. 
F;  disch.  June  20,  1805,  by  general  order  dis- 
banding troops. 
John  T.  Stewart,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1804,  2d  11.  A.,  Co. 


George  W.  King,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1802,  40th  M.  V.M., 

Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  180:i. 
Josiah  Rood,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1802,  40th  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 
F  ;  died  July  10,  1803,  on  voyage  home  between 
Newbern  and  Boston;  his  remains  brought  to 
I*)ainiield  f  )r  burial. 
Thcoilore  W.  Shaw,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1802,  4Cth  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  July  29,  1803. 
Charles  S.  Stetson,  enl  Sept.  20,  1802,  40lh  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  1803. 
Wm.  E.  Warner,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1802,  40lh  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  F  ;  died  June  28,  1803,  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
of  typhoid  fever;  buried  at  Newbern. 
Henry  A.  Vining,  enl.  Dec.  5,  1803, 1st  Cav.,  Co.  I ; 

disch.  Jnne  29,  1805. 
Robert  Loud,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1802, 4Gth  Rogt.,  Co.  F; 
re  enl.  May  28,  1803,  2d  II.  A.,  Co.  A  ;  disch. 
Sept.  3,  18G5,  by  general  order  disbanding 
troops. 

William  A.  Hallock,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  23d  Regt., 

Co.  K  ;  ro-enl.  Doc.  1, 1803. 
Allen  Smith,  enlisted  Sept.  20,  1802,  4Clh  Regt., 
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F;  tlisch.  June  26, 1S65.  l>y  general  order  dis- 
iMnding  troops. 

Alfretl  Videtto,  eul.  Sept.  1, 1S64,  regt.  not  known  ; 
supposed  disch.  at  exp.  of  service.  | 

Goodloe  n.  T:i.v1ar,  enl.  Sept.  1,  1SC4,  2d  H.  A. ;  j 
discli.  May  23,  lS6o,  by  general  order  disband- 
ing trtx^ps. 

Almon  M.  Warner,  1st.  sergt.,  enl.  Ang.  .30, 1SG2, 
3Ttli  Inf.,  Co.  H;  pro.  to  2d  lieiit.,  June  7, 
1SG5:  was  suffering  from  wounds  received  in 
Virginia,  April  6, 1SG5;  disch.  June  21, 1S65. 

Lorenzo  Streeter,  corp.,  enl.  Ang.  15,  18C2,  3Tth 
Inf.,  Co.  H  ;  discli.  Nov.  21,  ISRJ,  for  disability, 
occasioned  by  long  marcite<  and  suffeiings  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

Nelson  M.  Cook,  enl.  Ang.  15,  1SC2,  37th  Inf.,  Co. 
H  ;  d;sch.  Aug.  14,  ISft?,  for  disability,— bleed- 
ing at  the  lungs, 

AViLiam  W.  Van  Alstyne,  enl.  Dec.  7,  1S63,  54th 
Inf.,  Co.  B;  missing  in  action,  Fel).  2(i,  18G4; 
town  record  makes  it  2d  H.  A.,  and  states  that 
lie  died  in  the  service;  probably  one  of  the 
nnknowu  de.id  on  the  fields  of  Virginia,  or  in 
the  Southern  prisons. 


Oliver  C.  Burr,  enl.  Oct.  15,  18C2,  46th  M.  V.  ST., 
Co.  E:  disch.  July  29, 1863. 

Fordyce  A.  Dyer,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862, 
46th  M.  V.  M.,  Co.  F;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Jan. 
28,  1863;  1st  lieut,  June  8,  1863,  In  Heavy 
Artillery  ;  died  of  yellow  fever,  Oct.  26, 1864, 
at  Xewbern,  N.  C. ;  body  brought  home  for 
burial;  he  liad  been  detailed  as  city  inspector 
during  the  yellow  fever  in  Newbern,  and  fell, 
a  brave  man,  at  liis  post  of  duty  and  of  danger. 

Clifford  Packard,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  26, 1S62,  4etli  M. 
V.  M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 

Ira  W.  Hamlin,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46th  M. 
V.  M.,  Co  F;  disch.  July  29,  1S63. 

Franklin  Cook,  enl.  Sept.  26,  1862,  46lh  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  F  ;  died  June  20,  1863,  at  Beaufort,  N,  C, 
and  buried  at  that  place. 

Alden  H.  Dyer,  enl.  Sept.  26, 1S62,  46th  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  F  ;  died  April  19,  1863,  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
of  typhoid  fever;  remains  brought  to  Plain- 
field  for  burial. 

Newcorab  Dyej-,  enl.  Sept.  26, 1SG2,  46th  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  F  ;  di.sch.  July  29,  1863. 

Charles  C.  Gloyd,enl.  Sept.  25, 1862,46th  M.V.M., 


Co.  F;  disch.  to  re-enl.  May  27,  1863;  must,  in 
again,  May  28,  1863,  2d  H.  A.,  Co.  A  ;  disch. 
Sept.  3,  1865,  by  general  order  disbanding 
troops. 

J.  Wesley  Gurney,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46th  M.  V. 
H.,Co.  F;  disch.  to  re-enl.  June4, 1863;  must, 
in  again  June  5,  1863,  2d  Uetjt.  H.  A.;  as  a 
minor,  his  parents  endeavored  to  detain  him 
home,  and  lie  was  arrested  as  a  deserter;  but 
after  serving  one  month  was  honorably  disch. 
Dec.  30,  1863. 

Stephen  Hayward.  enl.  Sept.  26,  1862,  4Glli  M.  V. 
M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  2fl,  1863. 

Samuel  W.  Jones,  enl.  Sept.  26,  1862,  •JGtli  M.  V. 
M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 

Newell  Dyer  (2d),  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co. 
C;  disch.  April  11,  1862,  for  disab.;  re-enl. 
July  12, 1863 ;  rejected  by  examining  surgeon  ; 
drafted  same  day;  sujiposed  it  not  necessary 
to  report;  arrested  as  a  deserter;  served  in 
r2th  Regt.,  Co.  C,  5  months;  honorably  disch. 
for  disability,  Dec.  12, 1863. 

Harrison  D.  Glnyd,  enl.  Feb.  1,  1862,  .31st  Inf,  Co. 
C;  disch.  Jan.  31, 180,5. 


OUMMINGTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 
CrMMiNGTON  is  one  of  the  western  tier  of  towns  in  the 
peculiarly-shaped  county  of  Hampshire,  and  is  sixteen  miles 
from  Xorthatupton,  the  county-seat,  air-line  measurement. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Plainfield  and  Franklin  County,  east 
by  Goshen,  south  by  Chesterfield  and  Worthington,  west  by 
Berkshire  County.  It  contains  13,711  acres,  as  stated  in  the 
census  of  1875.  The  title  is  direct  from  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  the  township  having  been  bought  by  Col.  John 
Cummings,  June  2,  1762,  for  £1800.  The  proprietors  for 
whom  he  acted  lived  at  Concord  or  near  there.  Systematic 
arrangements  for  settlement  were  made  hy  them,  committees 
being  appointed  upon  roads,  upon  public  worship,  and  other 
important  matters.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  three  divis- 
ions, and  the  proprietors  drew  for  their  several  shares  in  each 
division. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  diversified.  Eanges  of  hills 
and  separate  elevations  abound,  leaving,  however,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  tillable  land  than  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
Remington  Hill,  standing  alone,  with  an  extensive  area  of 
productive  land  around  it,  is  the  only  hill  of  suificient  import- 
ance to  have  a  name  attached  to  it  upon  modern  maps.  There 
are  many  other  heights  interspersed  with  valleys,  forming  de- 
lightful scenery,  charming  alike  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the 
naturalist.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  town  is  drained  by  the 
streams  which  form  the  river  .system  of  the  "VVestfield  Valley. 
The  local  names  of  these  streams  are  Swift  River,  north 
branch  of  Swift  River,  Shaw  Brook,  Roaring  Brook,  Childs 
Brook,  Kearney  Brook,  and  Whitmarsh  Brook. 

The  winding  course  of  the  "VVestfield  River  through  the 
town  secures  a  large  number  of  valuable  sites  for  mills  and 
manufactories.  Onlj-  a  small  portion  of  the  available  water- 
power  ha.s  been  improved,  however,  few  enterprises  of  magni- 
tude having  been  undertaken.  By  this  same  river  the  town 
is  divided  into  the  "north  side"  and  the  "south  side,"  and 
in  the  early  times  considerable  discussion  occurred  as  to  the 
]f>cation  of  public  buildings  and  the  holding  of  public  meet- 
ings. In  later  years  this  question  seldom  appears  in  the  public 
records,  but  the  town  may  still  be  said  to  lack  a  common  cen- 
tral point  to  which  all  sections  consent,  and  which  is  equally  ac- 


cessible for  all.  The  natural  features  of  old  Township  No.  5  are 
unfavorable  to  a  hearty  unanimity  upon  a  central  church  or  a 
central  village. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

There  is  no  clearer  way  of  showing  the  early  settlement  of 
this  town  than  by  quoting  liberally  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  proprietors  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  oldest  book  in  the 
custody  of  the  town  clerk.  The  settlement  was  difl'erent  from 
that  of  some  other  towns.  It  was  not  so  much  by  individuals 
penetrating  the  forest  and  erecting  their  cabins  singly  and 
alone  that  the  wilds  of  Cummington  were  opened  up.  Or- 
ganization was  before  settlement.  There  was  an  association 
of  proprietors  to  sustain  and  assist  each  pioneer ;  plans  were 
made ;  committees  laid  out  roads  ;  encouragement  was  voted 
to  erect  mills ;  and  lots  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  the 
support  of  schools  were  set  apart.  Men  first  came  to  settle 
No.  5  as  committees,  surveyors,  road-makers,  mill-builders — 
at  least,  it  seems  proper  to  infer  that  from  the  records.  Who 
built  the  first  house  within  the  present  limits  of  Cummington 
is  unsettled  either  in  tradition  or  history.  One  writer  has 
ventured  to  say  that  Samuel  Brewer  is  siqiposcd  to  have  set- 
tled here  in  1761.  Another  authority,  many  years  earlier, 
pronounces  one  Mclntyre  to  have  been  the  first  settler,  and' 
the  date  1770.  A  recent  writer,  who  evidently  failed  to  ex- 
amine the  old  proprietors'  book,  repeats  the  Mclntyre  story, 
as  if  this  was  the  best  that  could  be  ascertained. 

The  variety  of  statement  is  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  probably  an  early,  if  not  the 
first,  settler  of  Plainfield, — a  large  portion  of  which  town  was 
a  part  of  old  No.  5. 

NO.  5  proprietors'  book,  1762. 

CoxcoRD,  Dec.  21, 1762. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Township  called  by  the  name  of  No,  5 
(legally  assembled),  purchased  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New 
Kngland,  by  John  Cummings,  Esq.,  of  said  Concord,  on  the  2d  day  of  June  last 
pa*t,  it  was  voted  at  said  meeting  that  Charles  Prescott,  Esq.,  be  moderator  of 
said  Propriety.  2d.  Voted  that  Isaiali  Barrett  be  Clerk  of  said  Propriety.  3d. 
Voted  that  there  be  a  standing  conmiittee  chosen  to  call  meetings  for  the  future, 
and  to  act  in  other  matters  and  things  as  shall  seem  best  for  the  Proprietors. 
4tli.  Voted  that  Messrs.  Samuel  Farrar,  Col.  John  Cummings,  and  Col.  Charles 
Prescott  be  the  committee  as  above  mentioned.  5th.  Voted  that  Capt.  James 
Haywood  be  Treasurer  of  said  proprietors.  6th.  Voted  that  Lie\it.  Joseph  Hay- 
ward  be  Collector  for  said  propriety.    7th.  Voted  that  Messrs.  Lieut.  Samuel 
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Famir,  Col.  Juliii  Cimmiiiig,  nnci  Ool.  Cliarlcs  I'rcscott  1)0  iissesBors  of  the  Pro- 
prictoi's.  8tli.  Vot(!il  Unit  wc,  the  I'roprietoi's,  hear  tlic  report  of  a  nniuliur  of 
the  Proprietora  who  have  viowcd  eaid  townsliii)  No.  5.  9t)i.  Voted  tliat  tlio 
ministoi-'s  and  tlio  school  lot  in  the  first  divlHion  of  lots  ho  lahl  where  the  Com- 
mittee for  laj'in^^  out  the  lots  shall  think  iiioHt  convenient,  and  are  not  to  ))0 
drawn  for  by  the  Proprietors.  Tlio  minister's  lot  is  No.  25,  and  the  school  lot  is 
No.  2(i,  laid  out  hy  said  committee.  lOtli.  Voted  that  the  Proprietors  will  receive 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  we  do  receive  it  accordingly,  which  is  as  fol- 
loweth,  viz. :  "  Wlioieas,  we,  the  subscribers,  lieing  chose  by  the  Proprietors  of 
tlie  within-nanied  township  to  go  to  said  township  and  lay  out  03  one-hundred- 
acre  lots,  accordingly  have  been  and  laid  out  60  lots  in  form  as  follows,  viz.,  100 
rods  in  length  and  102  rods  in  width.  The  contents  in  each  lot  is  102  acres,  the 
2  acres  in  each  lot  being  laid  in  order  to  make  roads  as  shall  hereafter  bo  thought 
proper.  Wo  laid  the  overplus  lots  in  order  to  pick  them  out  and  not  have  them 
drawed.  We  also  have  taken  out  the  numbers  following,  viz.,  65,  22, 15,  not  to 
be  drawed. 

(Signed)  "  Samuel  Brewer. 

"  Thomas  Barrett. 
"  Tilly  Merick." 

After  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
surveyor,  the  proprietors  adjourned. 

This  committee  must  have  spent  some  time  in  No.  5  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1762  preceding  this  meeting,  and  one  of 
them  may  have  had  his  family  with  him,  and  made  a  begin- 
ning ;  and  further,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Mr.  Brewer 
may  have  penetrated  here,  as  one  writer  states,  in  1761,  made 
a  settlement,  and  then  interested  Col.  Cummings  and  induced 
him  to  bid  the  township  otF  at  the  public  sale,  June  2,  1762. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  drawing  of  lots  took  place  at  the 
next  meeting,  Dec.  29,  1762  ;  and  these  three  members  of  the 
committee  appear  to  have  been  present,  and  it  hardly  seems 
probable  that  their  families  were  left  in  Cummington. 

Dec.  29, 1762. — Proprietors  met  in  Concord,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Munn. 
Adjourned  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Heywood.  Voted  a  committee  to  prepare 
the  lots  for  drawing, — Capt.  James  Barrett,  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Jason 
Barrett.  Voted  that  any  proprietors  who  maybe  dissatisfied  with  the  lot  drawn 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  pitching  up  jn  another  lot  in  the  same  township,  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  same  town,  and  adjoining  to  the  lots  already  laid  ont.  Voted  that 
John  Cummings  dispose  of  four  sixty-third  parts  of  the  township  No.  5  to 
James  McCannon,  James  Berry,  William  Park,  and  Samuel  Ilayward.  Voted 
that  the  claims  of  the  Proprietors  be  examined  and  received,  and  the  name  of 
eacli  proprietor  be  set  down  against  the  number  each  proprietor  shall  draw. 

DRAWING  OF  -LOTS. 

Joseph  Bridge,  Nos.  54,  55 ;  Charles  Prescott,  45,  49 ;  Thomas  Jones,  2.3,  30 ; 
John  dimming,  50,  68 ;  Thomas  Barrett,  53,  40 ;  Tilly  Merick,  1, 71, 29, 47 ;  Isaiah 
Barrett,  3,  70 ;  Samuel  Brewer,  03,  22 ;  Asa  Douglass,  67,  55 ;  Jonas  Heywood,  19, 
8;  James  Barrett,  43,  5;  John  Jones,  Jr.,  60;  Edmund  Munro,  40,  59;  David 
Brown,  48,  41 ;  Joseph  Hay  ward,  9,  18, 12 ;  Samuel  Farrar,  7, 34 ;  Charles  Barrett, 
51,  2 ;  James  Chandler,  42,  38 ;  Deacon  Samuel  Minott,  14,  10 ;  Asa  Douglass,  six 
rights,  64,  60,  27,  21,  24, 17 ;  Joseph  Wright,  two  rights,  44, 57 ;  William  Park,  one 
right,  56;  Samuel  Hay  ward,  58;  James  McCannon,  4,31;  James  Berry,  32;  Robert 
Cunningham,  62;  Nathan  Harwood,  6;  John  Cunningham,  69. 

Further  arrangements  continued  to  be  made  at  various 
meetings  held  in  Concord.  One  item  was  an  application  to 
the  General  Court,  that  "the  township  No.  5  may  be  made 
complete."  The  drawing  of  the  second  division  of  lots  took 
place  at  Concord,  Sept.  26,  1764.  Committee:  Isaiah  Bar- 
rett, Jonathan  Heywood,  and  Tilly  Merick.  No.  46,  second 
division,  was  set  apart  as  a  minister's  lot.  Oliver  Conant  was 
voted  u  proprietor,  having  bought  one  right  of  Mr.  James 
Barrett, — No.  43,  first  division.  Voted  that  the  clerk  should 
draw  three  lots, — two  for  David  Brown  and  one  for  John 
Jones,  Jr.,  or  whoever  he  may  sell  to. 

DRAWING — H15C0ND  DIVISION. 

Samuel  Brewer,  33,  49,  17,  21 ;  Charles  Prescott,  42, 14 ;  Thomas  Jones,  40,  18 ; 
John  Cummings,  32, 34  ;  Thomas  Barrett,  23, 9 ;  Tilly  Merick,  24, 15, 1st  divi.sion, 
38,  47  ;  Isaiah  Barrett,  33,  20,  liotli  1st  division  ;  Asa  DoughusB,  8, 16,  Ist  division  ; 
Jopas  Heywood,  37, 11 ;  James  Barrett,  25 ;  John  .Jones,  J r.,  44 ;  Edmund  Munro, 
20 ;  David  Brown,  19,  29 ;  .Joseph  Hay  ward,  35,  28,  3 ;  Samuel  Farrar,  35,  Ist 
division,  45  ;  Charles  Barrett,  50,  30,  1st  division  ;  James  Chandler,  5, 12 ;  Samuel 
Minott,  2,  43;  Asa  Douglas,  22,  4,  51,  31,  .30,  39;  Joseph  Wright,  26;  William 
Park,  65,  1st  division  ;  Samuel  Hayward,  41  ;  James  McCanncui,  37,  Ist  division, 
16 ;  James  Berry,  52 ;  Kobort  (Cunningham,  10 ;  Nathan  Harwood,  1 ;  Joliii  ('un- 
niugham,  0  ;  Olivcu'  Conant,  7  ;  Stephen  Farr,  28,  Ist  (livision  ;  Stephen  Hayward, 
30;  the  Committees,  27,  13,  15,  48. 

Sejit.  20, 1764. —  Voted  that  one  d(dlar  be  assessed  on  each  single  right  to  make 
a  convenient  road,  and  tliat  Samuel  Jirower  and  Stephen  Hayward  bo  a  com- 
initlci'  hi  biy  out  said  ioiuIh.    Voleil  tbiit  (liere  be  two  saw-iuills  set  up  in  tlio 


township  No.  6,  one  at  the  cast  end  and  one  at  the  west  end,  with  tliis  encour- 
agement: one  hundred  acres  of  hind  voted  as  an  encouragement  to  each  of 
those  who  would  undertake  to  bnild  these  mills.  One  hundred  acres  were  voted 
to  .John  Cummings  for  this  purjiose,  and  he  was  to  have  a  saw-mill  ready  to  work 
July  1st  next  ensuing.  One  hundred  acres  were  voted  to  Charles  I'rescott  to 
build  a  saw-niill  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  town  within  twelve  months. 

May  15, 1765. — At  Concord  voted  Jared  Smith  a  proprietor.  Voted  a  committee 
to  choose  a  site  for  a  meeting-house, — (Charles  Prescott,  Samuel  Brewer,  Stephen 
Hayward.  Voted  .JosepJi  Farr,  Daniel  Wheeler,  Ephraiin  I'owers,  Epliraim 
Keys,  Capt.  William  Barron  be  proprietors. 

Charles  Prescott  seems,  from  the  record,  to  have  built,  in  the 
summer  of  1766,  the  saw-mill  wliich  John  Cummings  was  to 
have  built,  and  had  the  land  voted  for  that  purpose  ;  but  this 
is  not  sustained  by  tradition. 

May  20, 1767. — Voted  to  hire  a  regular  learned  gospel  minister  to  preach  four 
Sabbaths  next  summer.  Voted  to  raise  four  guineas  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
preaching. 

liev.  John  Hooker,  of  Northampton,  was  requested  to  supply 
the  township  w'ith  a  preacher  four  days. 

The  first  meeting  within  the  town  was  called  by  Charles 
Prescott  and  John  Cummings,  committee,  to  meet  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Warner  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June, 
1771. 

Levi  Kingman  states  that  the  house  of  Stephen  Warner  was 
near  the  present  sheep-barn  of  Andrew  Brewster,  southwest 
of  Fordyce  Packard's. 

June  19,  1771,  the  first  proprietors'  meeting  was  held  in 
Cummington. 

Chose  Daniel  Reed  Moderator ;  William  Ward,  Proprietors'  Clerk ;  Mr.  Peter 
Harwood,  Timothy  Moore,  William  Ward,  Assessors  ;  John  Holbrook, Collector; 
Peter  Harwood,  Treasurer ;  Committee  to  lay  out  Undivided  Land,  Peter  Har- 
wood, William  Ward,  Timothy  Moore,  Nathan  Harwood,  and  Jacob  Melvin. 
Voted  si-x  shillings  upon  each  right,  to  pay  for  preaching.  Committee  to  pitch 
upon  a  meeting-house  spot,  Daniel  Reed,  Stephen  Farr,  and  William  Ward. 

July  19,  1771. — Proprietors'  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Farr,  inn- 
holder,  in  said  Township  No.  5,  Mr.  Stephen  Farr,  moderator.  Voted  that  Deacon 
Barrett  shall  have  the  privilege  to  lay  his  undivided  land  adjoining  to  his  num- 
ber 20,  in  the  second  division,  if  he  will  build  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  within 
six  months. 

Aug.  21, 1771. — Mr.  John  Holbrook  was  appointed  a  committee  to  hire  preach- 
ing as  he  shall  receive  instructions  from  time  to  time.  A''oted  to  accept  of  com- 
mittee's report  upon  this  site  for  a  meeting-house,  viz. :  on  the  Widow  Merick 's 
lot.  No.  71.    Capt.  Joseph  Warren  was  moderator. 

Aug.  21, 1771.— Proprietors  voted  that  Justus  Dwight  be  a  surveyor  to  lay  out 
undivided  land. 

Sept.  28,  1772. — Mr.  John  Reed,  Moderator.  Capt.  Dwight,  Deacon  Tupper, 
Gideon  Clark  were  appointed  to  jiitch  upon  a  site  for  the  meeting-house.  Joseph 
Ford,  Timothy  Moore,  Isaac  Benjamin  appointed  a  committee  to  pitch  upon  the 
public  lots. 

Oct.  20, 1772.— Voted  to  ordain  Mr.  Jesse  Reed,  Nov.  25tli,  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Mr.  Timothy  Moore.  Voted  that  Wm.  Ward  shall  make  preparation 
for  the  council. 

Nov.  19, 1773. — Voted  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  incorporation. 

May  25,  1774. — Proprietors  met  at  tlie  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Moore.  Voted 
that  Doctors  Fay,  Mick,  and  Bradish  have  tlie  privilege  of  setting  up  a  hospital 
in  said  township,  for  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Lieut.  Joseph  Warner's  lot,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof. 

This  was  on  the  present  farm  of  Franklin  Warner,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Joy. 

Proprietors'  meetings  sometimes  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Ensign  Harwood. 

Ebenezcr  Snell  and  Asa  Hatch  wore  appointed  a  committee 
to  get  the  town  incorporated.  A  proposition  to  set  off  the  west 
part  of  the  town  to  Gagcborough  was  favorably  acted  upon 
Sept.  3,  1778.  Voted  Sept.  14,  1778,  that  Lieut.  Jared  Smith 
go  to  the  General  Court  to  get  the  town  incorporated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  town  was  largely  settled  between  1762 
and  1771.  The  order  in  which  each  family  moved  cannot  be 
determined.  The  men  appointed  on  committee  by  the  propri- 
etors' meetings  at  Concord  may  very  likely  have  been  the 
first  settlers.  It  is  said  that  Jacob  Melvin  became  a  settler  in 
1706,  and  that  there  were  then  but  seven  families  in  town; 
that  all  the  men  from  these  seven  families  assembled,  cleared 
a  house-spot,  and  erected  a  log  house  for  Mr.  Melvin,  and  that 
ho  moved  into  it  the  same  day.  It  is  probable  that  Steiihcn 
Farr,  Joseph  Farr,  Saniuel  Brewer,  Thomas  Barrett,  Tilly 
Merick,  Stephen  Hayward,  Charles  Pros<'ott  wore  those  foven 
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families  :  that  Daniel  Reed,  William  AVard,  Peter  Harwood, 
Timothy  Moore,  Nathan  Harwood,  with  others,  located  during 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  The  majority  of  the  proprietors 
were  evidently  in  Concord,  or  that  vicinit}-,  until  1770  or  about 
that  time  :  but  in  the  spring  of  1771  they  were  so  largely 
settled  here  that  future  meetings  of  the  proprietors  Avere  held 
within  the  township. 

As  another  theory  of  first  settlement  we  add  that  a  recent 
writer  ia  the  Gazette,  in  an  article  upon  the  late  Ebenezer 
Shaw,  claims  that  his  old  place  was  the  site  of  the  first  settle- 
ment,— the  Deacon  Bigelow  tarm. 

The  first  frame  building  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the 
present  place  of  Alanson  Reed,  by  John  Tower.  It  had  no 
floor. 

I'HYSICIAXS;. 

In  1774,  as  noted  elsewhere.  Dr.  Bradish,  Dr.  Mick,  and  Dr. 
Fay  were  authorized  to  open  a  small-pox  hospital.  Of  these 
the  name  of  Dr.  Bradish  is  familiar  in  all  the  early  annals  of 
Cummington.  He  practiced  for  many  years,  leaving  town, 
however,  before  he  died.  Dr.  Peter  Bryant  came  to  this  town 
considerably  later  than  Dr.  Bradish,  and  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  was  widely  consulted  in  other  towns. 
Several  students  for  the  same  profession  studied  in  his  otBce, 
and  became  distinguished  practitioners.  In  the  Hampshire 
Gazette  appears  the  following:  "Sept.  12,  1794. — Dr.  Peter 
Bryant  advertises  that  having  provided  a  hospital  and  other 
suitable  accommodations  for  inoculation,  any  person  wishing 
to  take  the  sinall-pox  will  be  attended  to."'  Dr.  Shaw  was  in 
partnership  with  Dr.  Bryant,  and  afterward  moved  to  Plain- 
field.  Dr.  Howland  Dawes  was  contemporary  with  Dr.  Bry- 
ant, beginning  to  practice  perhaps  as  early  as  1780,  and  con- 
tinuing through  life  in  this  town.  Dr.  Robert  Robinson 
practiced  from  181-5,  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  moved  to  North 
Adams.  Dr.  Clark  succeeded  Robinson,  and  practiced  for 
several  years,  down  to  1834,  then  sold  his  place  and  practice 
to  Dr.  Royal  Joy.  Dr.  Joy  was  born  in  this  town ;  studied 
with  Dr.  Peter  Bryaut,  who  was  then  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Shaw.  "When  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Dr. 
Shaw  removed  to  Plainfield.  Mr.  Joy  studied  with  him  at 
his  office  in  that  town;  received  his  diploma  in  1822;  prac- 
ticed in  Plainfield  four  years,  "West  Cummington  eight  years, 
before  settling  at  Cummington  village.  He  is  still  living, 
and  has  furnished  many  items  of  valuable  information  for 
this  work.  At  "West  Cummington  was  Dr.  Tobey,  1840 
to  1845;  Dr.  Richards  also  at  AVest  Cummington  and  at 
Cummington  village,  removing  later  in  life  to  Bridgewater. 
Dr.  Barton  was  also  at  West  Cummington  three  or  four 
years,  afterward  of  "NA'orthington,  and  later  of  Hatfield.  Dr. 
Stedman  was  in  town  a  few  years,  1850  to  1860.  1860  to 
1865  Dr.  Bernus  wa.s  also  here,  and  removed  to  Iowa.  The 
present  physician  is  Dr.  Kimball,  who  has  been  in  prac- 
tice here  but  a  short  time,  and  is  now  the  sole  physician  of 
Cummington.  Dr.  Joy  remarks  that  at  times  Cummington 
has  been  "crowded  with  doctors,"  three  or  four  attempting 
to  do  business  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Thomas  Gilfillan  was 
the  fjraeticing  phy.sician  here  from  1856  or  about  that  time 
down  to  1874-75.  "W'ith  his  brother,  James  Gilfillan,  now  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  had  fought  his 
way  up  from  the  ranks  almost  of  poverty  to  a  thorough  edu- 
cation and  to  distinguished  prominence. 

LAWYERS. 

Cummington  has  never  been  a  favorite  place  for  lawyers 
to  settle  in.  Lawyer  Cushrnan  is  spoken  of  as  having  resided 
on  "the  Hill,"  in  a  house  still  standing,  and  as  having  quite 
an  fexten«ive  legal  practice. 

TAVERNS. 

A  very  early  tavern  wa.s  the  one  opened  by  Wm.  Mitchell 
on  the  present  place  of  Charles  Streeter.  Town-meetings 
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were  held  there  a  part  of  the  time  until  the  meeting-house  of 
1781  was  finished  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  tavern  of 
Adam  Packard,  on  the  present  Mason  place  in  the  Bryant 
neighborhood,  was  opened  in  1785.  The  sign  was  a  handsome 
aftair  in  its  day,  swung  in  a  neat  frame,  with  the  picture  of  a 
vessel  in  full  sail,  bearing  the  words  "  Entertainment  by  A. 
Packard,  1785."  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Pettengill,  of  the  East  village.  Earlier  than  either 
of  these  was  the  tavern  of  Joseph  Farr,  who  is  described  as  an 
innholder  July  19,  1771,  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town,  probably  the  first  inn,  and  very  likely  the  first  house. 
On  the  main  road,  through  the  north  part  of  the  town,  were 
two  other  taverns  besides  that  of  Wm.  Mitchell.  The  second 
one  from  the  east  was  kept  by  Asa  Streeter,  on  the  present 
place  of  H.  S.  Streeter.  Then  there  was  the  Lazell  tavern, 
on  what  is  still  known  as  the  Lazell  farm.  These  were  all 
very  early  houses  of  entertainment.    Others  followed. 

The  more  modern  taverns  are  the  following  :  A  tavern  was 
kept  by  Seth  Williams  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  near 
the  present  Bobbins  place.  This  was  1812  to  1815.  It  was 
continued  by  Sawyer,  and  was  afterward  burned  with  the  store. 
Levi  Kingman,  in  1817,  came  to  Cummington.  In  1821  he 
opened  a  tavern  nearly  opposite  the  place  where  he  now  lives. 
The  large  building  erected  by  him,  with  the  elm-tree  near  it, 
was  a  familiar  place  to  citizens  and  travelers  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more.  The  Union  House,  now  kept  by  Charles  M.  Bab- 
bitt, was  erected  in  1846  by  Wm.  White,  and  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing-house for  several  years;  afterward  opened  as  a  tavern,  and 
been  continued  by  various  proprietors  to  the  present  time. 
John  Ford  kept  a  tavern  at  "Lightning-Bug."  At  West 
Cummington  the  tavern  now  kept  by  Ebenezer  -Hunt  was 
opened  in  1840  by  Elisha  Mitchell  and  Wm.  Hubbard.  'Mr. 
Albro  also  kept  tavern  there. 

STOKES. 

Joseph  Lazell  was  an  early  merchant,  1770  to  1800.  His 
store  was  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  The  place  is  now 
owned  by  Clark  Streeter,  and  occupied  by  a  tenant.  Allen 
Miner  succeeded  him.  Otis  &  Fobes  had  a  store  near  Lazell. 
Mr.  Otis  also  had  a  distillery,  for  the  manufacture  of  whisky 
from  potatoes,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  store  near  the  river.  A 
bridge  is  still  known  by  his  name  at  that  place.  The  Lazell 
neighborhood  lost  its  business  partly  by  the  setting  ofl:'  of 
Plainfield  and  the  tendency  of  trade  to  seek  the  centre  of  a 
township.  On  "  Cummington  Hill,"  opposite  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, Roswell  Hubbard  was  the  first  merchant,  perhaps 
before  1800.  The  cellar  of  this  early  store  is  still  visible,  and 
the  present  quietude  of  the  place  presents  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  busy  times  of  old,  when  the  town  came  up  to  these 
heights  not  only  for  their  theology,  but  for  their  dry-goods, 
groceries,  rum,  and  codfish.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  followed  by 
Elisha  Mitchell,  by  Col.  Swan,  and  by  Robert  Dawes.  Elisha 
Mitchell  went  to  West  Cummington,  1822  or  1823,  and  opened 
a  store  there ;  established  a  large  and  profitable  trade,  continu- 
ing business  for  many  years.  At  the  East  village  was  the 
early  store  of  Robert  Dawes  &  Co.  Levi  Kingman  soon  after 
came  there,  and  succeeded  to  the  business.  Oak  Shaw  opened 
a  store  in  connection  with  his  shoe  business  where  the  present 
post-office  is  kept.  Francis  Bates  followed  him.  John  Albro, 
Luther  M.  Packard,  and  Franklin  R.  Joy  have  been  subse- 
quent proprietors.  From  the  latter  it  passed  to  the  present 
merchant,  D.  W.  Lovell.  N.  F.  Orcutt  commenced  trading 
in  1844,  opening  first  in  the  building  of  Levi  Kingman.  In 
1846,  Mr.  Orcutt  erected  his  present  buildings  and  moved  his 
goods  to  them.  He  has  been  in  business  there  ever  since, — 
nearly  thirty-five  years  in  all.  During  the  war  L.  J.  Orcutt 
opened  a  store  across  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village. 
Darwin  Lyman  succeeded  him,  and  is  the  present  merchant  at 
that  point.  In  this  village  is  the  fur  business  of  Austin  Shaw, 
— gloves,  caps,  robes,  etc. 
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KAMII.Y  NOTHS. 

A  I'cw  iKilcs  tliti  luinilioH  of  t.lio  pioiHHji's  iiro  iiddcd. 

Mimy  iiiunos  liiivc  so  ontircly  disappciircd  IVoin  tli(!  town  that 
little  or  nothing  ciiii  be  obtained  in  (JMniinington  coneeriiing 
them. 

Wni.  Mitchell  caiiio  IVoin  Bridgowator.  He  settled  on 
what  is  now  the  plate  ol'  Charles  C.  Streeter.  Ho  kept  a 
]mblic-hoiisc,  and  some  of  the  early  town-meetings  were  held 
there.  Of  his  children,  Gushing  went  to  sea,  and  afterward 
lived  in  Diilton.  Pyam  settled  in  Cummington,  and  later  in 
life  moved  to  Genesee  Go.,  N.  Y.  William,  Chester,  Elislia, 
and  Bela  settled  in  Cummington,  the  latter  on  the  old  home- 
stead. Daughters  were  Mrs.  Elisha  Warner,  Mrs.  Seth  Porter, 
Mrs.  Stephen  Warner,  Mrs.  Tileston,  Boston  ;  Mrs.  Koswell 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Chester  Gaylord,  Hadley. 

Lieut.  Nathan  Orcutt  was  from  Bridgewatcr.  His  home- 
stead here  was  the  place  now  owned  by  a  grandson,  Wm.  W. 
Orcutt.  Of  his  children,  Sally  became  Mrs.  Pyam  Mitchell  ; 
Joseph,  Nathan,  and  John  settled  in  Cummington  ;  Eunice 
became  Mrs.  Darius  Ford  ;  Huldah,  Mrs.  James  Dawes.  These 
two  moved  to  Ohio. 

Solomon  Shaw,  from  Abingdon,  settled  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  his  grandson,  Wm.  H.  Shaw  (the  latter  being  one 
of  ten  sons,  three  of  whom  were  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  late  war).  Of  the  children  of  Solomon  Shaw,  John  set-  , 
tied  in  Wortliington,  Nathan  in  Stockbridge,  Solomon  on  the 
old  homestead.  Daughters  were  Mrs.  James  W.  Briggs,  Mrs. 
Seth  Reed,  Mrs.  Jason  Burnell,  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Orcutt. 

William  Ward,  first  proprietors'  clerk  in  the  township,  was 
from  Worcester  County.  His  pioneer  home  was  on  the  farm 
well  known  in  late  years  as  the  Porter  place.  Of  his  children, 
Trowbridge  settled  in  Worthington  ;  Levi,  a  physician,  in 
New  York  Citj' ;  William,  in  Worthington,  a  long-time 
merchant  and  prominent  in  county  affairs  ;  Artemas  went 
West;  Elizabeth  became  Mrs.  Wm.  Mitchell.  A  grandson, 
Daniel  Ward,  resides  in  Worthington. 

Jacob  Melvin's  homestead  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
present  place  of  Hiram  Steele.  His  sons  went  to  New  York 
City.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Knapp,  of  Cummington.  Fordyce 
Knapp,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Melvin,  resides  in  town. 

Ens.  Abel  Packard  came  from  Bridgewater,  1774.  His 
homestead  was  near  the  present  Cummington  village,  on  the 
way  up  the  "Hill,"  where  a  butternut-tree  is  now  growing 
from  the  old  cellar.  Of  his  children,  Eliphalet  settled  in 
Cummington,  well  known  for  a  long  series  of  years  as  a 
magistrate,  a  pension  agent,  and  in  similar  capacities.  The- 
ophilus  and  Chester  first  settled  in  Cummington,  and  later  in 
life  went  West.  One  daughter  was  Mrs.  Nehemiah  Richards. 

Nehemiah  Richards  settled  where  Francis  Ford  now  lives. 
Of  his  children,  Daniel  was  a  noted  teacher;  Nehemiah, 
Rectus,  Dares,  Orestes  settled  in  Cummington  ;  Solon  went 
West ;  Lysander  to  Quincy,  Mass.  Daughters  were  Mrs. 
Grimes,  Mrs.  Chester  Mitchell,  Mrs.  John  Orcutt.  A  brother 
of  Nehemiah,  Sr.,  settled  in  Plainfield. 

Ebenezer  Snell.  His  homestead  was  what  is  known  as  the 
Upper  Bryant  place.  The  site  of  the  first  log  house  is  pointed 
out  not  far  from  the  present  barns.  Of  his  children,  Ebenezer, 
Jr.,  settled  in  Cummington.  Thomas  was  the  distinguished 
divine,  and  Sarah,  Mrs.  Peter  Bryant. 

Samuel  Thompson  was  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ; 
settled  in  Cummington  on  the  well-known  Thompson  farm, 
west  part  of  the  town.  He  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  prisoner  in  the  old  receiving-hulk  at  Boston,  where  so 
many  suffocated  or  starved  to  death.  He  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  Of  his  children,  William  settled  on  the  old  home- 
stead,— father  of  Mrs.  Babbitt,  of  Cummington  village  ;  Jacob 
settled  in  Windsor,  Samuel  in  Savoy,  Joseph  in  Boston.  One 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jesse  Mason,  of  Cummington. 

Adam  Packard  came  with  his  brother  Abel  in  1774,  and 
opened  a  ])ublic-house  on  the  present  Mason  place  in  1785. 


Of  his  children,  William  settled  on  the  old  homestead;  town 
treasurer  forty-four  years.  Philo  also  on  the  old  ])lacft.  Abel 
went  lo  Connecti(;ut.  Daughters  were  Mrs.  Jacob  Whit- 
niarsh,  Mrs.  Huntington  Portc^r,  and  Ruby,  died  unmarried. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Otis,  the  early  merchant,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  went  West.  Augustus  became  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Cleveland,  0. ;  Chandler,  a  lawyer  of  the  same 
city  ;  Francis,  a  jjhysician  at  the  West ;  Harrison  and  Lennius 
also  went  West. 

Dr.  Peter  Bryant  came  to  Cummington,  and  settled  after 
two  or  three  years  on  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Bryant  place,  now  the  residence  of  Francis  Dawes.  Of  his 
children,  Austin  settled  in  Princeton,  111.  ;  Wm.  Cullen  was 
the  distinguished  editor  and  poet ;  Cyrus  settled  in  Princeton  ; 
Arthur  in  Princeton ;  and  John,  after  residing  many  years 
on  the  old  homestead,  also  removed  to  Princeton.  Of  the 
daughters,  Sarah  married  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw,  and  Louisa  mar- 
ried at  the  West. 

Tilly  Merick  was  one  of  the  original  committee  to  lay  out 
lots,  in  1702.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
settle  in  town.  He  drew  lot  No.  71.  He  died  in  a  few  years, — 
at  least,  this  is  inferred  from  a  proposition  made  in  the  meeting 
of  July  19,  1771,  to  set  the  meeting-house  on  "  the  widow  Mer- 
ick's  lot.  No.  71." 

Adam  Porter,  the  first  town  treasurer,  1779.  His  home- 
stead was  west  of  Packard's,  between  that  and  the  Bryant 
place.  He  had  one  son,  Gannett  Porter,  named  from  his  wife's 
family. 

Samuel  Dawes  was  from  Abingdon.  His  pioneer  homestead 
was  the  present  Hiram  Knapp  place.  Of  his  children,  Eben- 
ezer was  a  minister,  preached  in  Scituate  ;  Samuel  and  John 
settled  in  Windsor ;  Daniel  and  Mitchell  in  Cummington ; 
Howland  was  the  noted  physician.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Hatch 
Noyes.    Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Senator,  is  a  son  of  Mitchell. 

Nehemiah  Joy  was  from  Weymouth  ;  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution  five  years.  Soon  after  the  war  came  to  Cum- 
mington ;  settled  on  a  farm  now  the  property  of  L.  J.  Orcutt. 
The  old  dwelling  is  now  a  tenant  house.  Of  his  children, 
Lovina  became  Mrs.  Israel  Williams,  of  Ashfield;  Noah 
settled  in  Ashfield ;  Royal,  a  physician,  settled  in  Cum- 
mington. 

Stephen  Warner  was  an  early  pioneer.  The  first  proprietors' 
meeting  in  this  town  was  held  at  his  place,  1771,  June  19th. 
This  was  on  the  old  road  from  Fordyce  Packard's  to  Hiram 
Steele's.  He  had  several  children,  and  the  whole  family  re- 
moved to  Ohio  about  1830. 

Isaac  Kingman,  of  Bridgewater,  came  to  Goshen,  near  the 
Cummington  line,  soon  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
settled  on  what  is  well  known  as  the  Shaw  place.  Of  his  chil- 
dren, Jemima  married  Asa  Bates,  Cummington  ;  Isaac  settled 
in  Cummington  ;  Parthena  married  Seth  Ford,  of  Cumming- 
ton ;  Reuben  settled  on  the  old  homestead ;  another  daughter 
was  Mrs.  Lewis  Thayer,  who  moved  to  Ohio  ;  Levi  Kingman 
is  another  son,  now  living  in  Cummington,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  widely  known  as  a  merchant,  tavern-keeper,  and 
in  general  business.  His  sight  failing,  he  retired  several  years 
since.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  facts  con- 
cerning the  town  and  the  village. 

Samuel  Brewer  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first 
settler.  He  drew  No.  63  and  No.  22.  He  also  bought  of 
Joseph  Bridge,  apparently  after  the  drawing.  No.  55.  This 
may  indicate  that  he  had  previously  settled,  as  some  suppose, 
and  bought  another  man's  drawn  lot  to  secure  a  homestead  he 
had  already  entered  upon.  His  actual  settlement,  as  to  both 
time  and  place,  is  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  for  he  had  in 
his  possession  three  different  lots,  as  shown  by  the  drawing. 

Deacon  Barnabas  Packard,  moderator  of  the  first  town- 
meeting,  Dec.  20,  1779,  settled  on  the  homestead  now  occupied 
by  his  grandson,  Fordyce  Packard.  Of  his  sons,  Barnabas 
settled  in  Plainfield,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Wm.  Henry 
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Packard,  clerk  of  West  Cummington  Church  ;  Philander  was 
the  fether  of  Fordyce  Packard.  There  was  another  son,  Car- 
pas,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Glovd. 

Peter  Tower  was  from  Hingham,  and  settled  first  at  the  Four 
Corners,  east  of  the  Brvant  place,  and,  later,  farther  west.  He 
had  been  a  Eevolutionary  soldier,  and  was  engaged  in  guard- 
ing the  military  stores  at  Boston  during  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Mrs.  Tower  used  to  relate  to  some  still  living  the  stories 
of  early  settlement,  its  dangers  and  hardships  ;  that  she  used 
to  carry  lighted  brands  to  frighten  away  bears  in  going  to  a 
neighbor's  in  the  evening.  Of  the  children  of  Peter  Tower, 
Xathaniel  settled  in  Cummington,  on  the  present  place  of 
Runy  Bartlett ;  Peter  died  young;  Ambrose  settled  in  Cum- 
mington (  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Henry  Packard,  of  West 
Cummington);  Warren  died  in  Cummington.  Daughters 
were  Mrs.  Jonathan  Miner,  of  Windsor  ;  Mrs.  Seth  Torrey,  of 
Cummington  ;  Mrs.  Stephen  Bartlett,  of  Worthington. 

Edward  Bartlett  settled  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town ; 
house  gone  ;  place  now  owned  by  Luther  Tower.  Of  his 
children,  Edward  settled  in  Worthington ;  Ephraim,  in  Cum- 
mington ;  Stephen,  in  Worthington  ;  Luther,  in  Cummington  ; 
and  Calvin  in  Ohio.  Daughters  were  Mrs.  Ames,  Easton  ; 
Mrs.  Bird,  Stoughton ;  Mrs.  Stephen  Tower,  Cummington  ; 
Mrs.  Edward  Tillson,  Worthington;  Mrs.  Peter  Bates,  Ohio  ; 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Tower,  Mrs.  Morse,  of  Ohio,  whose  first  hus- 
band was  Peter  Tower.  Euny  Bartlett,  now  living  in  town, 
is  a  son  of  Edward,  Jr. 

Xathaniel  Tower  was  an  early  settler  of  Goshen  ;  had  been 
in  the  Kevolutionary  war.  His  wife,  Leah,  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  and  used  to  relate  that  she  carried 
water  for  soldiers  to  drink  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Of 
the  children  of  Xathaniel,  Isathaniel,  Jr.,  settled  in  Goshen; 
Warren,  in  Cummington  (father  of  Lorenzo  N.  Tower,  of  the 
Bryant  Library) ;  Amanda  became  Mrs.  Runy  Bartlett. 

Jacob  Allen  came  to  Cummington  in  1784,  from  Bridge- 
water.    Jacob  Gannett,  1785  to  1790,  from  Bridgewater. 

Dr.  James  Bradish,  physician.  His  homestead  was  the 
present  place  of  Otis  Bartlett.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dr. 
Bradish  was  Luther,  afterward  Lieutenant-Governor  of  JiTew 
York. 

Col.  John  Bradish.  His  homestead  the  present  farm  of 
Edwin  Knapp.  Mr.  Stevens  was  an  early  settler,  and  it  was 
voted  to  hold  meetings  at  his  house  in  1773. 

Charles  Prescott.  His  name  is  frequent  in  the  early  ar- 
rangements of  the  proprietors,  and  it  seems  probable  from  the 
records  that  he  built  one  or  two  mills  ;  but  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  proprietors  or  those  of  the 
town  later  than  1771,  and  very  likely  he  removed  from  town 
early,  even  if  he  came  here.  The  family  name  is  not  among 
the  traditions  of  the  old  people  now  living. 

Asa  Hatch  was  on  the  committee  to  secure  incorporation, 
1778,  and  was  an  early  settler.  Peter  Harwood  and  Nathan 
Harwood  were  both  appointed  to  oflices  and  on  committees, 
1771,  and  afterward.  It  is  concluded,  from  the  present  resi- 
dence of  families  of  the  same  name,  that  these  pioneers  resided 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Windsor. 

Timothy  Moore  was  chosen  assessor  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  in  town,  and  meetings  were  sometimes  held  at 
his  hoase.  William  W.  Mitchell  states  that,  on  examination 
of  the  old  Hampshire  records  at  Springfield,  relating  to  real 
estate  in  Xo.  5,  he  found  the  earliest  deed  to  be  from  Barnabas 
Packard  to  Timothy  Moore,  Aug.  30,  1774,  lots  Nos.  41  and 
44,  price  ?s3fXJ. 

Rev.  James  Briggs  resided  at  the  present  place  of  Daniel 
Da  wes.  Of  his  children,  Jarnes  W.  settled  in  Cummington, 
and  wa.s  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  West  Cummington 
Church ;  Clara  died  unmarried  ;  and  one  daughter  married 
and  moved  away. 

Lieut.  Jared  Smith  was  sent  a.s  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Court  Sept.  14,  1778,  to  secure  the  incorporation.    He  was  a 


man  of  influence,  and  enjoyed  the  public  confidence.  Stephen 
Shaw  was  a  town  ofiicer  at  the  first  town-meeting.  Isaac 
Lazell,  Edmund  Lazell,  Joseph  Lazell.  The  first  was  the 
father,  who  only  came  to  Cummington  in  his  old  age,  and 
died  among  his  children.  Capt.  Edmund  had  two  sons, — one 
Edmund,  Jr.,  the  other,  Martin,  a  college  graduate.  Joseph 
Lazell,  the  early  merchant,  and  Isaac,  were  probably  brothers 
of  Edmund,  Sr.,  though  the  name  of  Joseph  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  included  in  the  Family  Register  given  in  the  History 
of  Bridgewater. 

Seth  Porter,  south  part  of  the  town.  A  son  was  Jacob 
Porter,  the  well-known  physician  and  historian  of  Plainfield. 
Daniel  Reed  was  an  early  and  prominent  settler,  as  shown  by 
the  records.  Moderator  of  the  first  proprietors'  meeting,  1771. 
His  homestead  is  supposed  to  be  the  present  Clark  Reed  place. 

Obed  Shaw,  homestead  the  present  place  of  L.  J.  Orcutt, 
where  he  kept  tavern  at  a  very  early  day,  many  years  anterior 
to  Seth  Williams.  He  had  one  son,  Leonard  Shaw,  who  set- 
tled near  him.  John  Holbrook,  chosen  collector  at  first  pro- 
prietors' meeting,  1771.  Capt.  Joseph  Warner,  moderator  of 
proprietors'  meeting,  July  19,  1771 ;  homestead  on  the  present 
place  of  Franklin  Warner,  his  grandson.  Beriah  Shaw, 
brother  of  Obed  Abingdon  ;  homestead  the  present  place  of 
Marshall  Jenkins.  Children:  Beriah,  Jr.,  father  of  Austin 
Shaw,  of  Cummington  village,  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Hamlin; 
others  died  young. 

Joseph  Farr  was  an  innholder  in  1771,  being,  most  probably, 
the  first  landlord  in  town.  It  was  the  place  of  John  Fergu- 
son, now  occupied  by  John  Sylvester.  Stephen  Farr  was  also 
in  town  at  the  same  date.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town 
Mrs.  Mason  recalls  the  name  of  Jacob  Farr.  He  had  a  son, 
Ansil,  and  two  sons  of  the  latter  were  Benjamin  and  Eldredge, 
both  of  whom  went  West. 

The  inn  of  Joseph  Farr  (1771)  was  situated  on  an  old 
through  route,  of  one  hundred  years  ago  or  more,  from  North- 
ampton to  Berkshire  County,  winding  into  this  town  for  only 
a  mile  or  two.  This  gives  more  force  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Farrs  were  the  first  settlers.  It  is  a  theory  worthy  of 
credit  that  the  first  access  to  this  town  was  over  this  old  road, 
and  that  Parr's  inn,  a  stopping-place  on  this  road,  was  the 
first  house  built  in  Cummington.  As  to  other  names  among 
the  first  settlers,  considerable  inquiry  fails  to  ascertain  much 
of  Joseph  Ford  (1772),  Isaac  Benjamin  (1772),  Thomas  Bar- 
rett (1702),  David  Leonard  (1779),  Deacon  Tupper  (1772), 
Mr.  Gannett,  Nathan  Snow,  from  Abingdon,  and  some  others. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  "government  of  the  proprietors"  had  evidently  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  settling  the  township  and  in  providing 
for  many  of  the  exigencies  of  frontier  life.  There  had  prob- 
ably been  little  or  no  necessity  for  criminal  law,  and  such 
disputes  as  may  have  arisen  between  neighbors  had  doubtless 
been  settled  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  impartial  friends. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Township  No.  5  was  under  any  local 
civil  jurisdiction  from  its  settlement  to  1779.  No  writers 
speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  any  other  town,  nor  is  there  a  hint  of 
it  in  the  proprietors'  proceedings.  The  town  of  Cummington 
included  Plainfield  when  the  former  was  incorporated,  but 
was  not  apparently  itself  included  in  any  other  during  the 
pioneer  period,  1762  to  1779.  The  act  of  incorporation  is 
dated  June  23,  1779.  The  name  taken  at  its  organization — 
Cummington — was,  of  course,  given  in  honor  of  the  enter- 
prising proprietor.  Col.  John  Cummings,  who  was  evidently 
the  founder  of  the  town,  and  deserved  this  recognition  of  his 
services.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  removed  to  this  town 
himself.  His  name  is  appended  to  the  call  for  the  first  pro- 
prietors' meeting  in  the  township,  but  does  not  occur  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  We  give  the  warrant  and  the  action 
of  the  several  town-meetings  of  the  first  year  from  the  records : 
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IlAMi'HiiuiB  Co.,  m. : 

Tu  KliKuii/.i'i-  Snoll,  1)1'  (!miiiiiiii)it(in,  111  Hiiid  county,  griioting:  TliiH  Ih  to  ro- 
(luini  yon,  in  tlus  imino  of  Uiii  novornniont  of  tlie  pooiilo  of  tlio  Htiitc  of  MuHHa- 
cliuMotta  l!ay,  foitliwitli  tu  warn  and  give  notico  tu  all  tlio  inal(!  inlialiitantK  iip- 
wiini  of  tvvoiily-uno  yoars  of  ago  inlialiitlng  Niiiil  town  to  uwri  togntlior  at  tlio 
ilwidling-liouso  of  lOiibign  Packard,  in  Maid  town,  on  Monday,  tlic  aitli  diiy  of 
Dcconilior,  iiiHt.,  at  ton  of  tlio  clock  in  tlui  forenoon,  tlicii  anil  tlicrc  tu  iu  t  on  the 
fuUuwing  articUw  or  not,  as  tlioy  Hliall  tliiiik  i>roi}cr : 

iKt.  To  cIuniHo  a  inudorator. 

'2d.  To  cliouso  a  tuwn  clerk,  town  trca-iuror,  anil  all  .sin  li  town  oIlici'iH  lus  Iovviik 
liy  law  arc  diroctoil  to  cliouso  in  tlio  month  of  March  annually. 

Hereof  fail  not  to  make  return  of  tliis  warrant  to  the  moderator  of  naid  jiiccl- 
ing,  that  the  clerk  of  the  town,  when  chosen,  may  put  the  same  on  record,  to- 
gether with  tlie  doings  thereon,  as  yuu  would  answer  your  neglect  at  the  peril 
of  the  law. 

Given  under  my  liaml  ami  .seol  at  f'hestcrlicld,  this  ICtli  day  of  De.  cnilie]-, 
A.D.  1779. 

Benj.\min  IMiLLS,  Jitalice  of  the  Pcice. 

A  true  ciijiy. 

Attest;  Wm.  Wmu),  Tniiui  Cltrk. 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  frei^liolders  and  otlicr  inhabitants  of  the  town  n{ 
Cuininington  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward  assembled  at  Ensign  Pack- 
ard, in  said  township,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  December,  1779,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  chose  Deacon  Barnabas  Packard,  Moderator;  Deacon  Barnabas 
Packard,  Town  Clerk;  Mr.  Adam  Porter,  Town  Treasurer;  Capt.  Wm.  Ward, 
Deacon  Ebenezor  Snell,  and  Lieut.  Joshua  Shaw,  Selectmen  ;  Mr.  David  Leonard 
and  Mr.  Edmond  Lazell,  Con.stables  and  Collectore;  Capt.  Daniel  Held,  Lieut. 
John  Packard,  Lieut.  Wm.  Mitchell,  Samuel  Dawes,  Andrew  Cook,  Isaac  Joy, 
Isiiac  Lazell,  John  Bradish,  .Jr.,  Surveyors  of  Highways;  Jacob  Melvin  anil 
Caleb  Wliite,  Deer-Reeves ;  Lieut.  Packard  and  Lieut.  Warner,  Tythiiigmen ; 
Stephen  Shaw,  Sealer  of  Weights;  William  Mitchell,  Sealer  of  Leather;  Ijieut. 
Colson,  Sealer  of  Lumber;  Lieut.  Colson,  Lieut.  Packard,  Lieut.  Warner, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Attest:  Wm.  Ward,  I'uimi  C'lerl: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Froeholdei-s  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cum- 
mington,  legally  assembled  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Ensign  Packard,  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1780:  1st.  Voted  that  Wm.  Ward  be  moderator  of  said  meeting. 
2d.  Voted  to  adjourn  this  meeting  till  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  at  ten  of  the 
clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  Ensign  Packard's. 

January  17th. — Met  upon  adjournment  at  the  time  and  place.  2d.  Voted  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  to  be  town's  minister.  3d.  Voted  that  Deacon  Snell,  Lieut. 
Warner,  and  Ebeuezer  Dawes  be  a  committee  for  running  the  line  between 
Cunimingtoii  and  Windsor.  4th.  Voted  to  allow  Mr.  Jacob  Melvin  eighteen 
pounds  for  building  a  pound.  Also  voted  to  allow  Deacon  Snell  sixty  pounds 
for  entertaining  the  Council  at  the  ordination  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs.  5th. 
Voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  as  near  as  any 
convenient  place  may  be  found.  Cth.  Further  saith  not.  7th.  Voted  not  to 
choose  a  committee. 

A  true  copy.  Attest:       Wm.  Ward,  Toini  Clerl: 

The  first  regular  "March  meeting"  assemhled  at  the  house 
of  Ens.  Abel  Packard  on  the  6th  day  of  the  month,  1780: 

1st.  Voted  that  Wm.  Ward  be  moderator  of  said  meeting.  2d.  Voted  that 
Wm.  Ward  be  Town  Clerk.  Voted  that  Lieut.  Joshua  Shaw,  Deacon  Barnabas 
Packard,  Lieut.  Ebeuezer  Colsoii  be  Selectmen.  Voted  Mr.  Adam  Porter  be 
Town  Treasurer.  Voted  Lieut.  Samuel  Noyes,  Lieut.  John  Packard,  and  Mr. 
John  Bradish,  Juu.,  be  a  Committee  of  Correspondence.  Voted  Tythingmeu, 
Lieut.  Steplien  Warner  anil  Mr.  Caleb  White.  Voted  John  Bradish,  Jun.,  Con- 
stable; Highway  Surveyoi-s,  Samuel  Dawes,  Asa  Joy,  Ebeuezer  Bisbee,  David 
Leonard,  Lieut.  Stephen  Warner,  Noah  Bust  (proliably),  Abraham  Beals,  John 
Streeter,  and  Andrew  Cook  ;  Surveyors  of  Lumber,  Lieut.  Warner,  Lieut.  Colson  ; 
Hog-Reeves,  Wm.  Robbins,  Ensign  Packard,  Ebeuezer  Bisbee,  Jr.,  Joshua  Rem- 
ington, Jonathan  Munroe,  George  Acres ;  Fence-Viewers,  Deacon  Snell,  Daniel 
Hill ;  Deer-Beeves,  Asa  Dunbar,  Noah  Packard.  4th.  Voted  to  hire  collectoi-s  to 
gather  taxes.  5th.  Voted  to  notify  town-meetings  for  the  future  hy  setting  up 
notifications  at  a  Public-House  on  each  side  of  the  river.  6th.  Voted  to  mend 
Highways  by  a  rate ;  also  voted  to  lay  out  nine  thousand  pounds  this  year  upon 
the  Highways.  Voted  that  the  selectmen  be  a  committee  to  fix  the  price  of  work 
on  the  Highways.  7th.  Voted  that  Hogs  shall  not  go  at  large  the  year  ensuing. 
Voted  that  .Tacob  Gannet  be  Collector  for  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  have 
twenty  shillings  uijon  the  hundred  pounds  for  collecting;  Isaac  Joy,  Collector 
for  the  north  side,  and  have  the  same  compensation. 

A  true  copy.  Attest:       Wm.  Ward,  Toien  CIn-k. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  iit  the  house  of  Wm.  Mitchell, 
April  20,  1780: 

Voted  that  Deacon  Barnabas  Packard  be  niodei'ator  of  said  meeting.  Voted 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  the  nearest  convcniimt 
place  thereto.  Voted  not  to  raise  any  money  to  build  said  house.  Voted  to  di- 
vide the  town  into  two  precincts.  Also  voted  that  tliis  Ite  an  article  in  Ihe  next 
warrant,  to  divide  by  the  river  if  they  see  fit.  Vitted  live  biwii-meetings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  to  four  on  the  north.  Voteil  to  rlioose  a  committee  to 
settle  with  Mr.  Briggs  for  his  last  year's  salary.  Committee :  Wm.  Ward,  Lieut. 
Shaw,  and  Incut.  Packard.  Voted  the  selectmen  be  a  committee  to  settle  the 
boundary  of  the  town  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  court  in  our  incoi'poration. 

April  21!,  17H0. — A  |mrposii  of  marriage  between  Mr.  Noah  Benson  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Muniiy,  nuulc  public,  as  the  law  direds. 


At  a  town-meeting.  May  22,  17K(I,  at  the  house  of  Eim.  Abel  Packard.  Voted 
that  Wm.  Ward  represent  said  town  in  the  Great  and  General  Court,  to  be  begun 
and  held  at  Boston  the  ;Ust  day  of  May,  HHO. 

'I'vvo  o'clock  P.M.,  Haine  day,  Deacon  Kbenezer  Hnell,  moderator.  Voted  to 
cliooHC  a  committeo  ti>  make  remarks  upon  the  (Jonstitution.  Capt.  Warner, 
,)r.,  Wni.  Ward,  Lieut,  (iiilson,  I,ieut.  Shaw,  lOiiH.  Packard,  Deacon  Snell,  were 

cbllHCM. 

Till:  reciinl  does  not  sliow  wlictlier  tliey  did  "  iiial<c  reniai'ks" 
iir  not,. 

Voted  that  Wostlielil  River  be  a  division  line  between  Parishes  in  Cumining- 
tiui.  Voted  that  Benjamin  Briggs'  salary  for  the  first  .year  begin  Feb.  15,  177!(. 
Voted  that  the  preaching  this  summer  be  five  Sabbaths  on  the  south  Ut  ioiir  on 
the  north  siile  of  tlic  river,  beginning  on  the  north  next  Sabbath  day. 

At  a  legal  meeting  held  to  receive  votes  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Counsellors,  and  Senators,  Sept.  4, 17WI,  at  the  house  of  Kns.  Abel  Packard,  for 
Governor,  John  Hancock  had  4;i  votes;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Artenias  Ward 
hail  27  votes,  .Tames  Bowdoin  had  6  votes;  no  votes  for  the  other  officers. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Iiouse  of  Wm.  Mitchell,  Oct.  10,  1780,  voted  that 
Wm.  Ward  represent  said  town  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  the  year  ensuing. 

March  2:i,  1781. — Voted  that  Lieut.  Stephen  Warner  attend  a  convention  to  be 
holden  at  Hatfield  the  27th  of  this  month. 

One  item  of  the  warrant  for  the  March  meeting  of  1784  was, 
"To  see  if  the  town  will  build  a  bridge  over  the  Westfield 
River  near  the  forge."  The  town,  however,  refused  at  that 
time.  Shaw's  mill  is  mentioned  in  describing  roads,  March 
0,  1789 ;  also  Reed's  ashery  is  mentioned  about  the  same  time. 
Robert  Dawes'  mill  is  mentioned  under  date  of  March  7,  1796. 
As  late  as  1840  it  was  deemed  necessary  "  to  make  provision 
for  inoculating  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  with  the  cou;-po,r." 

The  first  town-meeting  (Dec.  20,  1779)  was  held  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  Ens.  Packard.  April  20,  1780,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  house  of  Williatn  Mitchell.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  meeting-house,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  town-meet- 
ings were  held  there  and  in  its  successor  down  to  1840,  or 
later.  They  were  then  held  a  few  years  at  the  Academy  Hall. 
June  26,  1848,  the  town-meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house, and  they  were  continued  there  until  1873,  when 
they  were  changed  to  the  hall  of  the  new  school-building,  and 
are  now  held  there. 

SKLECTMEN. 

1779.  — William  Ward,  Joshua  Shaw,  Bbenezer  Snell. 

1780.  — Joshua  Shaw,  Barnabas  Packard,  Ebenezer  Colson. 

1781.  — Joshua  Shaw,  Barnabas  Piickard,  Ebenezer  Colson. 

1782.  — William  Ward,  Joseph  Shaw,  Benjamin  Piickard. 

1783.  — Ebenezer  Colson,  William  Ward,  Benjamin  Packard. 

1784.  — Joshua  Shaw,  Adam  Porter,  Ebenezer  Snell. 

1785.  — Barnabas  Packard,  SteiJhen  Warner,  Abijah  Whitton. 

1786.  — John  Bradish,  Abel  Packard,  Jr.,  Edmond  Lazell. 

1787.  — John  Bradish,  William  Mitchell,  Abel  Packard,  Jr. 
1788-92.— William  Ward,  John  Bradish,  Abel  Packard,  Jr. 

1793.  — Abel  Packard,  Jr.,  Robert  Dawes,  Stephen  Shaw. 

1794.  — Abel  Packard,  Jr.,  Stephen  Shaw,  Nehemiah  Richards. 

1795.  — Stephen  Shaw,  Adam  Packard,  Jacob  Whitmai-sh. 

1796.  — William  Ward,  John  Bradish,  William  Mitchell. 

1797.  — Stephen  Shaw,  William  Ward,  John  Bradish. 

1798.  — Stephen  Shaw,  William  Ward,  Adam  Packard. 

1799.  — William  Ward,  Stephen  Shaw,  Jacob  Wliitmai-sli. 
1800-1. — Stephen  Shaw,  Jacob  Wliitmarsh,  Clark  Robinson. 
1802-3. — Adam  Packard,  Nehemiah  Richards,  Capt.  Robinson. 

1804.  — Adam  Packard,  Clark  Robinson,  .lames  Shaw. 

1805.  — Adam  Packard,  Clark  Robinson,  Nehemiah  Richards. 
1806-7. — Adam  Packard,  Nehemiah  Richards,  .Tacob  Whitmai-sli. 
1808-10. — Adam  Packard,  Jacob  Wliitmarsh,  James  Shaw. 
1811. — Jacob  Wliitmarsh,  James  Shaw,  James  W.  Brigg-s. 
1812-13. — James  Shaw,  James  W.  Briggs,  Robert  Dawes. 

1814.  — Robert  Dawes,  James  W.  Briggs,  Roswell  Hubbard. 

1815.  — Robert  Dawes,  Roswell  Hubbard,  Philander  Packard. 

1816.  — I'hilander  Packard,  Robert  Dawes,  Aaron  Bigelow. 

1817.  — James  Shaw,  Aaron  Bigelow,  Jacob  Whitniai-sh. 

1818.  — Aaron  Bigelow,  Nathan  Orcutt,  Jr.,  Eliphalet  Packard. 

1819.  — Eliphalet  Packard,  Nathan  (Ircutt,  Jr.,  Daniel  Richards. 

1820.  — Ebenezer  Snell,  Nicholas  Cuttrell,  James  W.  Brigg-s. 

1821.  — Ebenezer  Snell,  .Tames  W.  Briggs,  Robert  Dawes. 

1822.  — Eliphalet  Packard,  Seth  Porter,  James  W.  Briggs. 

1823.  — Eliphalet  Packard,  Amos  Cobli,  Seth  Porter,  Jr. 

1824.  — Eliphalet  Packard,  Amos  Cobb,  James  Everett. 

1825.  — Robert  Dawes,  James  Everett,  Aai-on  Bigelow. 
1826-27.— Robert  Dawes,  Austin  Bryant,  Daniel  RichardB. 

1828.  -^Eliphalet  Packard,  Austin  Bryant,  Ulias  Cobb. 

1829.  — Jflliphalet  Packard,  Elias  Cobb,  Philiuider  Packard. 

1830.  — Austin  Bryant,  Darius  Ford,  Philander  Packard. 
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1S31. — Austin  Bryant,  Darius  Foul.  Xciah  T.  Packard. 
ItSi — Parins  Ford.  Alexis  Painter.  EUphalet  Packanl. 
lS33-^ii. — Eliphalet  Paokfud.  Alexis  Painter.  James  Paw  es. 

1510.  — J;unes  W.  Briggs^  Elislia  Carpenter,  James  Eobinson. 
1S36. — Xathan  Orcutt.  J.ime*  XV.  Briggs,  Elisha  Carpenter. 
1S3T. — Sathan  Orcutt,  Eliiis  Cobb,  Elisha  Carpenter. 
1S3S.— X,itlian  Orcutt.  Eliphalet  Packanl,  Koyal  S.  Packard. 
1S39. — Xathau  Orcutt,  William  0.  Hubbard,  James  Kobinson. 
1:^40. — Eliphalet  Packard.  Lewis  Fonl,  Charles  0.  Fanning. 

1511.  — Eliphalet  Packard,  Eevris  Ford,  Elisha  Gardner. 
1S42,— Lewis  Ford,  Koyal  L.  Packard.  Charles  Shaw. 
l#4o. — Xathan  Orcutt,  Koyal  L.  Packard,  Lewis  Tucker. 

If44.— Xathan  Orcutt,  Elisha  Mitchell,  K.  L.  Packard,  Charles  Shaw. 

IJii. — Xathan  Orcutt.  Koyal  L.  Packard,  Lewis  Tucker. 

1S16.— Xathan  Orcutt,  Koyal  L.  Packard,  Elisha  Gardner. 

ISIT. — Xathau  Orcutt,  Koyal  L.  Packard,  Spencer  Shaw. 

1S4S. — ^Xathan  Orcutt,  Kobert  Dawes,  Jr.,  Spencer  Shaw. 

1S49. — Eliphalet  Packard,  Spencer  Shaw,  Len-is  T.  Cobb. 

ISoO.— Kobert  Dawes,  Jr_  C.  W.  Mitchell.  X.  F.  Orcutt. 

ISoL— EUphalet  Packard,  C.  W.  3Iitchell,  Lewis  T.  Cobb. 

1852. — Franklin  K.  Joy,  Jesse  Keed,  Jacob  Bates. 

l>o3. — Josiah  Barl*r,  Lewis  T.  Cobb,  Elisha  Gardner. 

lS5i-o6. — Xathan  Orcutt,  Franklin  K.  Joy,  Josiah  D.  Nelson. 

1S5T. — Nathan  Orcutt,  William  H.  Guilford.  Elisha  Gardner. 

185S. — Sathan  Orcutt,  William  H.  Guilford,  Lucius  C.  Robinson. 

1S59. — Nathan  Orcutt,  John  C.  Reed,  Xoiih  L.  Gloyd. 

1860.  — Sathan  Orcutt,  William  W.  ilitchell.  Noah  L.  Gloyd. 

1861.  — Nathan  Orcutt,  William  W.  Mitchell,  Charles  Harlow. 
1862-&1. — Nathan  Orcutt,  John  C.  Reed.  Charles  Harlow. 
186-5.— L.  J.  Orcutt.  L.  E.  Dawes.  Cyrus  M.  Tillson. 

1866.  — N.  F.  Orcutt,  Henry  S.  Elder,  Austin  M.  Shaw. 

1867.  — N.  F.  Orcutt,  F.  D.  Stteeter,  H.  S.  Elder. 
1868-69.— N.  F.  Orcutt,  Charles  Harlow,  F.  D.  Streetcr. 
1870.— N.  F.  Orcutt,  T.  H.  'Wliitmarsh,  L.  H.  Tower. 
1871-72.— N.  F.  Orcutt,  Charles  Harlow,  Alexis  Wells. 
1873.— N.  F.  Orcutt,  E.  G.  Allen,  Alexis  Wells. 
18-74.— N.  F.  Orcutt,  E.  G.  Allen,  Jason  Willcutt. 

1875.  - N.  F.  Orcutt,  E.  G.  Allen,  C.  W.  Streeter. 

1876.  — N.  S.  Stevens,  C.  31.  Babbitt,  Fordyce  Packard. 
1877-78.— N.  F.  Orcutt,  Abraham  Osborne,  Lorenzo  Shaw. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

Bamal:>as  Packard,  1779  :  Wm.  Ward,  1780-8.5 ;  Adam  Porter,  1786-92 ;  Wm. 
Ward,  1793-95;  Abel  Packanl,  Jr.,  1796-1816;  Philander  Packard,  1817-24;  Na- 
than Orcutt,  1825-35  ;  James  W.  Briggs,  1836;  Eliphalet  Packard,  18.37-38;  Na^ 
than  Orcutt,  1839 ;  Royal  L.  Packard,  1840-41 ;  Lewis  Tucker,  1842 ;  Luther  M. 
Packard,  1843-52 ;  Lyman  E.  Dawes,  1853-54;  Almon  Mitchell,  185.5-79. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

William  Ward,  1786-91 :  James  Richards,  1793 ;  William  Ward,  1796-97 ;  James 
Richards,  1798  ;  Ebenezer  Snell,  1800 ;  James  Richards,  1801 ;  Ebenezer  Snell, 
18^/2 :  James  Richards,  1803  :  Ebenezer  Snell,  1804 ;  James  Richards,  1805 ;  Peter 
Bryant,  1806 ;  Adam  Packard,  1806 ;  Peter  Brj  ant,  1808-9 :  Abel  Packard,  1810 ; 
Peter  Bryant,  1811-13 :  Robert  Dawes,  1815-16 ;  Robert  Dawes,  1818-19 ;  Robert 
Dawes,  1822:  Eliphalet  Packard,  1825-26;  Amos  Cobb,  1827  ;  Wm.  Swan,  1829- 
3<J:  Jonathan  Dawes,  1831-33:  Alexis  Painter,  1834;  James  W.  Briggs,  18.35; 
Nathan  Orcutt,  1836-37  ;  Philander  Packard,  1838-39 ;  Joseph  Orcutt,  1840-41 ; 
Boyal  L.  Packard,  1842-43 ;  P^bert  Dawes,  Jr.,  1844-45  ;  Hiram  Steele,  1846-47  ; 
Dr.  Rijyal  Joy,  1848-49 ;  John  Ford,  1^50;  Charles  Shaw,  1851;  N.  F.  Orcutt, 
1852-53;  Ebenezer  Shaw,  18.54;  Spencer  Shaw,  18-59;  Almon  Mitchell,  1863; 
Blchmond  Kingman,  1868 ;  Lysander  J.  Orcutt,  1874. 

VILLAGES. 

CTJMMINGTON  VILLAGE 

i-s  handsomely  located  in  a  narrow  valley  lying  along  the 
AVestfield  Kiver.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  series  of  romantic 
and  picturesque  hills.  Some  of  these  are  bold,  rocky  eleva- 
tions ;  others  are  of  more  graceful  curves  and  crowned  with 
forests ;  mingling  with  these  are  the  cultivated  slopes  of  the 
open  farming-lands  and  the  meadows  around  the  river;  the 
whole  forming  a  landscape  of  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Thomas  Tirrell,  a  farmer,  was  an  early,  if  not  the  first,  set- 
tler at  this  point.  His  place  was  wh<:re  the  Widow  Bradley 
now  lives.  The  store  of  Seth  Williams  and  hi.s  tavern  were 
very  fairly,  dating  nearly,  if  not  quite,  back  to  1800. 

Levi  Kingman  gives  the  following  de.scription  of  the  vil- 
lage as  it  was  in  1817:  Below  the  bridge  at  the  east  was  the 
house  of  Obed  .Shaw,  and  a  little  farther  down  the  place  of 
his  son,  Leonard  Shaw.  West  of  the  bridge,  tracing  up  the 
street,  on  the  north  side,  were  the  store  and  tavern  of  Seth 
Williams,  nearly  at  the  present  Kobbins  place.  Next  was  the 
bouse  of  James  Shaw,  the  present  place  of  A.  F.  Pettengill. 


Next,  a  house  built  several  years  before  by  one  Miller,  a  shoe- 
maker, and  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  village.  Mr. 
Kingman  went  there  for  a  pair  of  boots  in  1808.  Miller  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Seth  Williams.  Next  was  the  house  of 
Asa  Pettengill,  the  present  place  of  Austin  Shaw.  Then 
above  was  the  house  of  Oak  Shaw,  built  in  1816,  now  the 
place  of  Richmond  Kingman.  Next  was  Lewis  Thayer's 
house,  who  removed  not  many  years  later  to  Ohio.  It  was 
built  by  Josiah  Hayden,  and  is  now  the  place  of  Charles  Bart- 
lett.  Beyond,  on  the  corner  opposite  Lovell's  store,  was  the 
old  place  of  Squire  Eliphalet  Packard,  between  the  blacksmith- 
shop  and  the  main  road,  about  the  present  place  of  E.  B. 
Bruce.  Eeturning  to  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  tracing 
the  south  side  of  the  street,  the  first  house  was  that  of  Thos. 
Tirrell ;  then  a  long  space  with  no  buildings  as  far  as  the 
present  house  of  Austin  Cowing.  Levi  Kingman  moved  to 
that  place  in  1817.  Hatch  Noyce  had  built  the  house.  It 
was  enlarged  and  improved  by  Mr.  Kingman.  Next  was  an 
old  house,  about  in  Prof  Mitchell's  present  garden,  and  a 
blacksmith-shop  near.  The  old  school-house  was  a  little  out 
of  the  village,  on  the  south  road,  where  the  ruins  and  the 
brick  remaining  identify  the  spot.  Some  14  houses,  all  told, 
comprised  the  village  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kingman,  in  1818,  took  an  interest  in  the  store  of 
Dawes  ct  Co.,  and  soon  after  bought  the  entire  business.  In 
1820  he  united  the  store  to  his  dwelling,  enlarged  the  build- 
ings, and  opened  a  tavern ;  carried  on  both  store  and  tavern 
for  some  twelve  years,  when  he  retired  to  enter  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  with  his  family  of  growing  sons. 

The  tavern  of  Seth  Williams,  and  afterward  of  Mr.  Sawyer, 
was  the  sole  tavern  for  a  time.  This  was  closed  out  by  tire 
about  1845.  Other  taverns  have  been  that  of  Alonzo  Gurney, 
for  three  or  four  years,  on  the  present  place  of  Francis  Rich- 
ards. Dr.  Bemus,  just  opposite,  also  kept  public-house  a  while. 
William  White  built  the  present  Union  House,  1846  to  1848, 
and  it  has  been  continued  by  various  proprietors  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  E.  B.  Bruce  kept  the  house  1871  to  the  spring  of 
1878.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor, 
Charles  M.  Babbitt.  It  is  now  an  excellent  house,  with 
abundant  entertainment  and  polite  attention.  With  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  the  fine  opportunity  for  charming  drives 
in  so  many  directions,  there  are  many  things  here  to  tempt 
the  tourist  and  the  summer  visitor. 

The  present  village,  with  its  churches,  school-building, 
stores,  business-places,  and  pleasant  private  residences,  differs 
very  much  from  that  of  1817. 

A  post-office  was  first  established  at  Cummington  village  in 
1816,  or  about  that  time.  Previous  to  that  date  the  mails  had 
come  to  Worthington  and  newspapers  were  delivered  by  post- 
riders.  The  first  postmaster  was  Maj.  Robert  Dawes.  His 
successors  have  been  James  Dawes,  John  Albro,  Erancis 
Bates,  Col.  William  Swan,  and  the  present  incumbent,  D.  W. 
Lovell. 

WEST  CUMMINGTON 

is  a  pleasant  village  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Deer  Hill, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Westfield,  with  wild  and  rocky  hills 
rising  beyond.  The  place  was  largely  founded  by  two  men, 
Wm.  Hubbard,  who  established  his  tannery  in  1805,  nearly 
upon  the  site  of  the  L.  L.  Brown  paper-mills,  and  Elisha 
Mitchell,  who  came  here  as  a  merchant  in  1823,  and  entered 
upon  his  long  and  prosperous  career.  The  Hubbard  tannery 
did  a  large  business,  employing  many  men,  and  stimulating 
the  whole  town  into  a  greater  degree  of  activity  than  at  any 
time  before,  or  perhaps  since. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  a  large  country  trade.  The  two  men  co- 
operated in  many  useful  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the 
place. 

On  the  site  of  the  Hubbard  tannery,  Jonah  Beals'  tannery 
had  done  a  limited  business,  extending  back  earlier  than  1790. 
There  was  also  a  very  early  saw-mill  here. 
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A  post-offico  wfiK  ORtiiblishod  at  West  Ciiinminfjton  about 
18*28  or "'24.  Kliflia  M it.choll  was  the  lir.st  postiniistcr.  His 
aiiceossors  liiivo  hvxm  .losiali  J).  Nolsoii,  Henry  llowos,  AUm-i 
Winslow,  Elhiui  Clark,  Charles  Harlow,  and  tlio  present 
officer,  L.  E.  JJicknell. 

The  village  at  tlie  present  time  eompriK(^s  quite  a  number  of 
private  residences,  the  store  of  L.  E.  Bickncll,  tlie  store  of 
Joseph  Tirrell,  at  the  old  Mitchell  stand,  the  grocery-stores  of 

E.  G.  Allen  and  H.  A.  Mason,  the  hotel  by  Ebenozer  Hunt, 
two  churches,  the  saw-mill  and  turning-shop  of  Charles  Har- 
low, the  shop  of  Wm.  G.  Atkins,  several  mechanic  shops,  the 
clock-repairing  establishment  of  Amos  Eddy,  the  pen-holder 
factory  by  Henry  Elder  &  Son,  and  the  lower  paper-mill  of 

F.  A.  Bates,  employing  ten  or  twelve  hands,  and  making 
manilla  paper. 

West  Cummington  owes  its  present  business  prosperity  very 
largely  to  the  excellent  paper-mills  located  just  above.  The 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  summer  of  1856,  being  raised 
June  26th  of  that  year.  Nelson  Shaw  &  Co.  were  the  pro- 
prietors. After  two  years  they  retired,  and  the  mills  stood 
unused  for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time.  They  were  then 
bought  by  Amos  Eddy  and  Mr.  Crombie,  of  New  York. 
Eddy  removed  to  this  place  and  experimented  in  the  manu- 
facture of  photograph  papei-.  After  running  about  two  years 
the  property  passed  to  the  Hollister  Paper  Co.,  L.  L.  Brown, 
President;  Stephen  D.  Hollister,  Agent;  Calvin  Whiting, 
Superintendent  and  Treasurer.  In  April,  1870,  the  firm  was 
changed  to  L.  L.  Brown  &  Co.  In  1872  the  "  L.  L.  Brown 
Paper  Company  of  Adams"  was  formed,  and  these  mills  be- 
came a  part  of  their  property,  and  remain  in  that  ownership 
to  the  present  time.  Abram  Osborn  is  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  company,  and  his  son,  Abram  Osborn,  Jr., 
agent  and  resident  superintendent  of  these  mills. 

The  buildings  are  in  fine  condition,  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  improved,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $5000.  The 
amount  of  paper  made  in  1877  was  225,155  pounds.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  is  about  30.  The  line  of  work 
consists  of  fine  writings,  linens,  bond,  and  fancy,  of  all  colors. 
The  company  have  a  boarding-house  (the  old  Wm.  Hubbard 
dwelling-house)  and  a  farm  of  400  acres  connected  with  the 
property.  The  paper  is  finished  in  Adams.  The  company  do 
their  own  teaming, — all  westward  to  Adams,  fourteen  miles. 
George  West,  the  Ballston  Spa  manufacturer,  superintended 
these  mills  just  before  going  to  Saratoga  County  and  com- 
mencing his  career  of  unequaled  success. 

SWIFT   RIVER  VILLAGE, 

locally  known  as  "  Babylon,"  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  Swift 
River.  It  comprises  a  few  dwelling-houses,  a  post-office 
(established  in  1869,  with  William  H.  Guilford  postmaster; 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  Hussey),  the  wood-turning  shops 
of  M.  B.  Crosby,  J.  Lovell's  plane  establishment,  and  the 
Guilford  works,  including  saw-,  planing-,  turning-,  and  pen- 
holder-mill. The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  romantic,  the 
hills  steep,  the  streams  rapid,  and  the  place  is  subject  to 
frequent  damage  by  freshets. 

CUMMINGTON  HILL. 

This  well-known  name  designates  an  extensive  place.  First 
settlers  are  spoken  of  as  living  on  "the  Hill,"  and  yet  from 
one  to  two  miles  apart.  The  centre,  or  business  point,  was  at 
the  location  of  the  meeting-house,  above  the  pound.  The 
store  of  Hubbard  was  located  there.  The  old  sexton,  Heze- 
kiali  Ford,  lived  there.  In  front  of  the  church  site,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  roads,  is  still  an  open  space,  constituting  the 
common  of  old  times.  Intensely  quiet  now,  it  yet  has  many 
interesting  reminiscences  to  the  older  people  of  this  town  and 
those  who  went  out  from  here  to  settle  the  towns  of  the  fertile 
West. 


SCHOOLS. 

The  records  of  the  proprietors'  meetings  contain  no  pro- 
visions for  schools  except  the  sotting  ai)art  of  certain  lots  for 
their  future  benefit.  After  the  town  was  incorporated,  the 
subject  came  up  at  the  early  meetings,  but  no  definite  action 
WHS  taken  for  a  year  or  two.  March  5,  1781,  a  proposition 
to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  was  voted 
down.  A  year  later.  May  2,  1782,  a  more  liberal  view  was 
taken,  and  £20  were  appropriated.  In  1783  and  1784  the 
same  sum  was  voted.  In  1785  they  appropriated  £30,  but 
returned,  in  1786,  to  £20.  In  1787  the  town  was  divided  into 
six  school  districts,  or  "ricks,"  as  they  are  described  in  the 
records. 

The  names  of  a  few  early  teachers  are  gathered  from  an  old 
order-book  of  the  selectmen  :  Chloe  Bradish,  1793  ;  Amariah 
Eobbins,  1795;  Lieut.  Nehemiah  Joy,  1797;  Hatch  Noyes, 
1794;  Amos  Cobb,  1797;  Ebenezer  Snell,  Jr. ,  1795 ;  Nabby 
Da\yes,  1796;  John  Bradish,  1798;  Clark  Robinson,  1796; 
Miss  Nancy  Warner,  1799 ;  also  Leah  Beals,  Col.  Bradley, 
Deborah  Porter,  Susannah  Shaw,  David  Bigelow,  1800; 
Elizabeth  Robbins,  Betsey  Holbrook,  1801  ;  Nabby  Reed, 
Hannah  Williams,  1803;  Seth  Reed,  Jr.,  J.  Wiswell  Briggs, 
Nicholas  Cottrell,  .lonathan  Dawes,  Rosy  Warner,  1804; 
Philena  Davison,  1805 ;  Daniel  Richards,  Mehitable  Allen, 
1806.  Nehemiah  Joy  taught  thirty-five  winter  terms  in  suc- 
cession, and  afterward  two  more. 

The  school  known  as  "the  Academy,"  though  it  was  not 
an  incorporated  institution,  was  established  by  a  few  citizens 
about  the  year  1830,  and  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  town.  A  large  number  of  young  people 
secured  there  the  elements  of  a  higher  education. 

Various  teachers,  some  of  noted  prominence  in  later  years, 
were  employed.  The  names  of  Rawson  and  Brown  are  re- 
called by  the  people,  Zalmon  Richards  and  Eli  Hubbard. 
The  movement  for  an  academy  was  led  by  Rev.  Roswell 
Hawks,  who  had  the  ability  to  inspire  other  men  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  who  assisted  Miss 
Mary  Lyon  in  founding  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  A  con- 
venient building  was  erected  upon  the  west  side  of  the  street 
in  Cummington  village. 

The  school  was  continued  for  only  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  building  is  now  a  dwelling-house. 

Other  private  schools  have  also  been  maintained  at  times  in 
the  town.  One,  rather  noted  for  two  or  three  terms,  was 
taught  by  students  from  Amherst  College.  It  was  held 
in  a  hall  over  the  old  Roswell  Hubbard  store  on  the  Hill. 
Six  young  men  of  the  town,  who  afterward  entered  college 
and  graduated,  studied  there  at  the  same  time, — Wm.  W. 
Mitchell,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Joseph  Porter,  Horatio  Porter, 
Charles  Packard,  Cullen  Packard. 

From  this  part  of  old  Township  No.  5,  the  far-famed  "  Cum- 
mington Hill,"  there  went  out  five  distinguished  men,  all 
within  a  mile  of  each  other,  all  in  the  Bryant  School  District : 
Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  Rev.  Thomas 
Snell,  Dr.  Theophilus  Packard,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

The  appropriations  by  the  town  from  1805  to  1828  were 
usually  1300  annually.  Two  or  three  years  of  the  time  they 
increased  to  $400,  and  once  to  |450.  In  1827  the  town  organ- 
ized the  schools  under  the  new  act  by  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Roswell  Hawks,  Daniel  Richards,  and  Nathan  Orcutt  as  school 
committee.  Increased  attention  to  education  seems  to  have 
been  awakened  at  that  time.  More  money  was  appropriated. 
In  1838,  1500  was  voted;  in  1839,  |500,  and  also  "  the  income 
of  the  surplus  revenue  and  the  sum  received  from  the  State." 
Ill  1848,  and  for  four  years  following,  there  was  annually 
voted  $700  for  schools. 

The  school-houses  of  the  town  are  in  good  condition.  At 
Cummington  village  is  a  large  building,  with  rooms  conve- 
niently arranged  for  two  teachers.    The  Bryant  District  has 
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a  very  fine  building.  William  Cullen  Bryant  made  a  hand- 
some donation  toward  its  erection. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  college  graduates  natives  of  Cum- 
mington :  Jacob  Porter.  Xathan  Straw,  Abel  Packard  (2d), 
Joseph  Porter,  Cullen  Packard,  Charles  Packard,  Ambrose 
Tillson.  Koyal  Eeed,  Xoah  Thomas,  Jr.,  Calvin  Briggs,  C. 
M.  Briggs.  Edward  Hawkes.  Martin  Lazell,  Eoyal  Joy,  E. 
H.  Porter,  Alfred  Gilbert,  E.  X.  Bates,  Zalmon  Kichards, 
Francis  J.  Warner,  and  "Walter  G-.  Mitchell. 

Besides  these  should  be  mentioned  others,  who,  though  not 
graduates,  yet  have  in  many  instances  a  national  reputation  : 
Theophilus  Packard,  D.D.,  Thomas  Snell,  D.D.,  Hon.  Luther 
Bradish.  Hon.  Joel  Hayden,  TVm.  Cullen  Bryant,  Henry  L. 
Dawes,  Wm.  C.  Otis,  Eli  A.  Hubbard,  Shepherd  Knapp. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

JannaiT,  1S37. — Ten  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  251 ;  average,  203 ; 
winter,  278;  average,  230:  in  to^^^l,  between  4  and  16,  356;  summer  schools,  34 
months :  winter,  25  months,  21  days :  summer  teachers,  1  male,  9  females ;  win- 
ter, 9  males  ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  S17.33 ;  female  teach- 
ers, Sll. 

January,  1&47. — Number  of  schools,  10 ;  attending  in  the  summer,  292 ;  average, 
219 :  winter,  355 ;  average,  279  ;  number  in  town  between  4  and  16,  349 ;  attend- 
ing under  4,  10 ;  over  16,  35 ;  summer  schools,  33  months,  7  days ;  winter,  34 
months,  21  days ;  total,  68  months ;  summer  teachers,  9  females ;  winter  teachers, 
5  males,  5  females;  male  teachers'  average  wages  per  month,  S21,S0;  female, 
S11.69. 

January,  1857. — Ten  schools ;  attending  in  summer,  187 ;  average,  154 ;  win- 
ter, 262 :  average,  206 ;  attending  under  5,  26 ;  over  15,  52 ;  in  town,  between  5 
and  15, 196 ;  summer  teachers,  10  females;  winter,  4  males,  6  females  ;  summer 
schools,  29  months,  6  days ;  winter,  28  months ;  total,  57  months,  6  days ;  av- 
erage wages  male  teachers  per  month,  518.75 ;  female,  $13.66. 

January,  1867. — Ten  schools :  attending  in  summer,  228  ;  average,  176 ;  win- 
ter, 251 :  average,  202  ;  under  5, 12  ;  over  15,  Zi  ;  in  town,  between  5  and  15,  2^2 ; 
stunmer  teachers,  10  females;  winter  teachers,  10  females;  summer  schools,  32 
months ;  winter,  34  montlis ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month, 

S2om 

January,  1878. — Ten  schools ;  attending,  202 ;  average,  152 ;  under  5,  7 ;  over 
1-5,  49 ;  In  town,  between  5  and  16, 156  ;  teachers,  1  male,  12  females ;  two  from 
normal ;  school  61  mouths,  10  days  ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month, 
$44;  female,  $20.67 ;  taxation,  S1200;  expense  of  superintendence,  $09.75  ;  print- 
ing, S22  ;  Income  of  local  funds  and  dog  tax,  SSi.91 ;  town  share  of  State  fund, 
S22.5.18. 

CHURCHES. 

Action  to  secure  public  worship  was  taken  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  settlement.  There  were  only  ten  or  twelve  families  in 
the  town  when  the  first  vote  was  taken  to  procure  a  minister 
"four  Sabbaths  next  summer."  The  location  of  the  first 
meeting-house  seems  to  have  required  a  long  discussion  in 
nearly  every  town.  As  it  was  the  most  important  building  to 
be  erected,  and  public  worship  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
established,  they  evidently  gave  to  them  their  most  careful 
thought,  and  quite  probably  exercised  something  of  the  iron 
will  which  a  hundred  years  before  had  made  Puritans  such 
invincible  soldiers  under  Cromwell.- 

Cummington  was  not  an  exception,  and  the  first  committee 
"  to  pitch  upon  a  site"  was  succeeded  by  many  others  before 
the  place  was  really  chosen  and  the  house  built.  The  fol- 
lowing further  minutes  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
proprietors  and  of  the  town : 

l)ec.  28, 1772. — Voted  to  clear  three  acres  for  a  meeting-house  sixit.  "Voted  to 
b^ve  two  Sabbaths'  preaching  more. 

Feb.  3, 1773. — Voted  to  appoint  3Ir.  Stephen  Farr,  Capt.  Joseph  Warner,  and 
William  Ward  a  committee  to  supply  the  township  with  preaching.  Voted  not 
to  Bend  for  Mr.  Eeed  to  preach  on  probation,  nor  to  renew  the  former  call. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  project  of  ordaining  Mr. 
Keed  failed  at  the  time  before  appointed,  and  a  month  later 
the  town  again  refused  to  send  for  him. 

April  13, 1773. — Voted  to  meet  for  public  worship  at  Mr.  Packard's,  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  and  at  Sir.  Stevens',  in  the  w  est  part. 

Xov.  19, 1773. — Vote<l  that  the  committee  agree  with  Mr.  Porter  to  preach 
longer.   Voted  not  to  build  a  meeting-house. 

March  21, 1774. — Voted  to  settle  Mr.  Porter  as  their  minister  in  said  township, 
arid  offered  him  fijrty  pounds  salary  the  first  year,  and  raise  five  pounds  a  year 
nntil  it  amounts  Ui  sixty, and  then  stand  at  that;  also  voted  him  a  settlement, — 
100  acres  of  land,  £26  13j.  id. 

Security  was,  however,  to  be  taken  of  him  for  the  two  lots 


granted  to  the  first  settled  minister ;  which  means,  we  suppose, 
that  if  he  took  the  100  acres  now  offered,  he  must  not  also 
claim  the  two  lots  originally  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel. 

April  11, 1774. — Voted  that  the  8th  day  of  June  next  be  the  day  to  install  Kev. 
Mr.  Porter.  Messrs.  Barnabas  Packard  and  Timothy  Moore  be  a  committee  to 
provide  entertainment  for  the  council. 

This  must  have  failed  also,  for  July  18,  1774,  they  voted 
Abraham  Beal,  Ebenezer  Snell,  and  Ensign  Abel  Packard  a 
committee  to  hire  preaching,  and  not  to  hire  more  than  four 
weeks  at  a  time  without  orders  from  the  town. 

Dec.  12, 1774. — Voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  45  by  35.  Appointed  David 
Leonard,  Ebenezer  Snell,  and  Stephen  Warner  a  committee  to  build  the  house. 
Voted  to  hear  Mr.  Billings  preach  a  few  Sabbaths  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Nov.  28,  1775. — Voted  to  hire  Mr.  Hotchkiss  to  preach  four  Sabbatlis  upon  pro- 
bation. 

Dec.  12,  1775,  the  people  were  in  a  decidedly  negative  state  of 
mind.  They  voted  not  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre 
of  said  township,  and  voted  not  to  choose  a  committee  to  hire 
preaching.  Dec.  27th,  they  were  more  affirmative  again.  They 
voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  on  Lot  No.  71,  in  the  first  di- 
vision. Negotiations  to  secure  Kev.  Mr.  Briggs  seem  to  have 
begun  in  1778,  November  23d. 

Feb.  15,  1779. — Voted  a  call  to  Mr.  Briggs,  offering  him  200  acres  of  land  and 
5200  as  settlement,  the  money  estimated  according  to  rye  at  'ds.  id.  per  bushel,  and 
a  salarj'  of  fifty  pounds  the  first  year,  adding  five  pounds  a  year  until  it  amounts 
to  £60. 

This  was  accepted..  The  ordination  was  appointed  for 
July  7,  1779,  and  Capt.  Reed,  Ebenezer  Snell,  and  John 
Bradish,  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
council. 

The  record  of  the  council  is  found  in  full  in  the  old  Proprie- 
tors' Book.  John  Porter  was  moderator,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Allen  scribe ;  and  thus  Plantation  No.  5  had  at  last  a  settled 
minister  five  and  a  half  months  before  the  town  of  Cum- 
mington  was  organized. 

The  first  baptism  occurred  July  18, 1779, — Abigail,  daughter 
of  Abel  and  Esther  Packard  ;  the  second,  Aug.  29,  1779, — 
Bethiah,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Mary  Lazell. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Briggs  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Deacon 
Rogers  to  have  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  under  some  trees 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  last  meeting-house  on  the  Hill. 
This  account  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  general  belief  that 
the  meeting-house  at  that  time  was  a  mile  or  two  farther  west ; 
and  still  it  may  be  correct. 

Oct.  30, 1780. — Voted  to  raise  55  pounds  for  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs'  Siilary  tlie  present 
year,  rated  at  rye  %  per  bushel.  Voted  that  Capt.  Reed,  Deacon  Snell,  and  Lieut. 
Colson  be  a  committee  to  lay  out  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs'  lot  of  land  voted  liim  by 
the  town. 

The  meeting-house  "  on  the  south  side"  was  built  so  as  to 
meet  in  it  some  time  in  1781,  for  Oct.  4,  1781,  the  town  voted 
to  warn  town-meetings  in  the  future  on  the  south  side  at  the 
meeting-house,  and  on  the  north  side  "where  they  meet  for 
public  worship."  Propositions  to  remove  the  meeting-house 
appear  in  the  records  for  1790. 

In  1791  they  voted  to  finish  the  old  one  where  it  stands,  and 
not  remove  it.  But  Nov.  28,  1791,  they  voted  to  build  a 
meeting-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  by  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Ford's  house  ;  voted  to  move  the  old  house  to  this  place,  and 
make  a  porch  in  front  of  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  done, 
for  further  arrangements  about  pews  are  soon  after  made,  and 
this  was  the  house  that  stood  so  long  above  the  pound. 

A  few  later  notes  from  the  town  records  are  added : 

April  1,  1805. — Voted  Hezekiah  Ford  Jr.,  to  take  care  of  the  meeting-house, — to 
wash  it  twice,  and  sweep  it  once  a  month,  and  sweep  the  alleys  once  a  week,  for 
So. 

April  7,  1806. — Voted  to  paint  the  meeting-house  anew,  and  to  paint  it  white. 
Committee,  Abel  Packard,  Stephen  Warner,  Nehemiah  Richards.  At  the  same 
meeting  let  the  care  of  the  meeting-house  to  James  Loud,  at  $4.75.  Voted  for  the 
Rev.  James  Briggs'  salary,  $200. 

This  same  year  votes  were  passed  to  provide  a  belfry.  A 
pew  was  bought  of  Mr.  Asa  Gurney  to  make  room  for 
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iin  niilrnnco  IVoin  tlio  bolfry  to  the  floor  of  the  mccting- 
liouscs.  (iMlli'rv-|icws  woro  iilso  sold,  .sliowinjf  tliat,  tlio  lioiisc 
was  iin(l(!i'i;'()iiij;'  clmniics  iind  iH^puirs  at  tliis  tinio.  Bof'oro  lliis 
subject,  was  (lis|(oso(l  of  tlioy  voted  not  to  oj)Cii  a  door  on  the 
lower  lh)()r,  iior  lo  allow  Mr.  Guriiey  any  damages  for  cover- 
ing his  window.  'J'he  Ix'll'ry  was  crcictod  on  condition  that  a 
bell  slioiild  1)0  placed  in  it  by  subscription,  and  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  relation  to  it  the  next  year  :  "  Voted  to  accept 
of  the  bell,  and  send  the  tongue  to  Mr.  Holbrook  and  have 
one  bigger,  or  as  big  as  he  will  warrant  the  bell  with."  In 
1818  it  wa.s  voted  to  unite  with  the  church  in  requesting 
neighboring  ministers  to  supply  the  pulpit  while  Mr.  15i-iggs 
is  unable.  Voted  to  ])ay  Kev.  Mr.  Chaddock  seven  dollars  a 
Sabbath. 

As  late  a.s  1833  church  business  was  slill  done  at  town- 
meeting,  $450  being  voted  that  year  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  the  date  when  church 
business  ceased  to  be  done  by  the  town. 

The  organization  of  the  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
July  7,  1779,  the  .same  day  of  Mr.  Briggs'  ordination.  The 
actual  date  is  not  given,  but  the  account  of  the  church  being 
"embodied"  follows  that  of  the  ordination  so  closely  as  to  jus- 
tify the  above  conclusion.  The  names  of  the  male  members 
only  are  given  in  the  church  book :  Joseph  Parr,  Stephen 
Farr,  Barnabas  Packard,  Ebenezer  Snell,  Ebenezer  Beals, 
Stephen  Warner,  Timothy  Moore,  and  John  Eeed.  Undoubt- 
edly there  were  at  least  as  many  females  who  joined  from 
these  or  other  families. 

From  the  few  records  in  possession  of  Deacon  Rogers  we 
add  the  following  notes: 

July  22, 1779. — Voted  that  the  sacnuueut  of  the  Lord's  Supper  beiidnimistered 
immediately  after  divine  service,  in  the  former  part  of  the  day. 

July  29th. — Voted  to  admit  to  baptism  the  children  of  those  who  belonged  to 
other  churches,  or  had  owned  the  covenant. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  much  additional  history  of  this  vener- 
able church, — the  church  of  the  pioneers,  the  church  of  the 
fathers.  The  choice  of  site,  whether  wise  or  not,  was  generally 
acquiesced  in  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  up  to  this  "  Mount 
Zion"  two  successive  generations  came  regularly  to  worship, 
those  from  the  north  side  descending  to  tlie  valley  of  the 
Westtield,  and  then  climbing  the  heights  beyond;  those  from 
the  southwest  coming  up  to  meet  them.  This  could  not  con- 
tinue, in  the  nature  of  things.  Business,  which,  like  the  pio- 
neers themselves,  first  located  on  the  hills,  began  to  open  up 
along  the  stream  below.  Cummington  village  grew  up. 
Those  living  there,  as  well  as  those  northeast,  east,  and  south- 
east, desired  to  have  the  meeting-house  removed  to  the  village, 
while  those  beyond  the  hills  to  the  west  naturally  objected. 
After  considerable  negotiation  it  was  decided  by  a  council, 
and  consented  to  by  this  church,  that  a  new  one  should  be 
formed  at  the  village.  A  few  years  later  one  was  formed  at 
"West  Cummington.  The  friends  of  the  church  upon  the  old 
historic  "Hill"  still  persisted,  and  erected  a  new  house  of 
worship,  about  1840,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  near  Deacon 
Ivogers',  and  a  little  north  of  his  residence.  The  church  or- 
ganization was  continued.  Pastors  succeeded  pastors,  but  the 
number  of  families  interested  in  that  point  was  too  few  for 
strength  and  efficiency,  and  the  church  gradually,  if  not  for- 
mally, dissolved.  The  last  item  of  business  upon  the  book  is 
under  date  of  June  17,  1809.  Not  long  after,  the  meeting- 
house itself  was  sold,  taken  down,  and  the  timbers  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Swift 
Eiver  Village. 

M'mlnterial  Record. — 1st.  Rev.  James  Briggs,  ordained  July 
7,  1779;  died  Dec.  7,  1826;  a  long  and  faithful  pastorate  of 
forty-six  years,  2d.  Rev.  Roswell  Hawkes,  settled  as  col- 
league to  Mr,  Briggs,  April  20,  1825,  and  after  the  latter's 
death  continued  as  pastor;  dismissed  July  1,  1839.  3d.  Rev. 
S,  I).  Darling,  ordained  Feb.  17,  1841,  and  services  continued 
until  Aug.  14,  1843.    4th.  Jvev.  James  I).  Chapman,  installed 


Juno  12,  1844.  His  services  wore  continued  a  little  more  than 
U'u  years;  died  in  town  Dec.  21,  IRM.  r)th.  Rev.  Nelson 
Barbour  appears  a  delegate  to  eounc^ils  in  IfSfjO,  and  preached 
]»robably  a  year  or  two. 

The  (iarly  deac:ons  were  Kbtuiezer  Sti(;ll,  Barnabas  Packard, 
chosen  in  1799;  Abel  Packard,  Jr.,  Benoni  Pratt,  in  1798; 
Jacob  Whitmarsh,  in  1822,  resigned;  James  W.  Briggs,  in 
1822;  Amos  Cobb,  in  1822,  resigned  1828;  Enos  Porter,  in 
1828.    This  was  the  last  down  to  the  division  of  the  church. 

HAPTIHT  (UIUIKJH  IN  CUMMINOTON. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1821  with  14  members,  viz.  : 
Samuel  Whitman,  Freedom  Whitman,  Nehemiah  Richards, 
Polly  Sjjrague,  James  Snow,  Pamelia  Sprague,  Elias  Sprague, 
Susannah  Thayer,  Amos  Tirrell,  Polly  Whitman,  Philanthro- 
pus  Haydeii,  Joseph  Gloyd,  Josiah  Hayden,  Asa  Thayer. 

During  the  first  ten  years  this  church  received,  besides  these 
14,  103  members.  The  whole  number  of  names  upon  the 
church-record  is  300.  The  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1823, 
in  the  village  of  Cummington,  at  the  cost  of  about  $3000.  It 
was  dedicated  Feb.  5,  1824. 

Lint  of  Pastors. — Rev.  Asa  Todd  and  Rev.  J.  Grant  served 
the  church  from  their  organization,  1821,  until  the  dedication 
of  their  house,  1824.  From  Feb.  24,  1824,  until  June,  1820, 
Rev.  Hosea  Trumbull  was  pastor.  From  1820  to  1834,  Rev. 
David  Wright  pastor.  From  1834  to  1839,  Rev.  Edwin  San- 
dys. From  1839  until  1844,  Gardner  C.  Tripp.  In  1844 
George  M.  Willard  was  ordained,  and  continued  his  labors 
until  1848,  after  which  the  church  had  no  stated  preaching 
until  September,  1877,  when  Rev.  H.  C.  Coombs  commenced 
labor,  and  is  their  present  pastor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  clerks  from  the  formation  to 
the  present  time :  Nehemiah  Richards,  1821  to  1834 ;  John 
Hubbard,  1834  to  1838;  Alonzo  Gurney,  1838  to  1842;  Hiram 
Beals ;  Nehemiah  Bates,  1842  to  1849. 

Deacons. — Sept.  5,  1821,  chose  Freedom  Whitman,  who 
served  thirteen  years  ;  1834,  Calvin  Alexander,  eleven  years  ; 
1845,  Aaron  Bigelow,  who  served  until  his  death,  Oct.  7, 
1854. 

The  church  did  some  earnest  Sabbath-school  work  for  sev- 
eral years ;  Zalmon  Richards,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
engaged  in  it  actively. 

From  1849  till  1875  the  society  met  only  occasionally,  and 
seemed  likely  to  rank  among  the  things  that  were.  The  once 
numerous  and  prosperous  church  was  reduced  to  even  two  or 
three  in  number,  and  the  meeting-house  used  for  other  purposes 
than  a  temple  of  the  living  God.  They  met  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Deacon  Bigelow,  July  21,  1875,  and  received  additions 
increasing  the  number  to  seven,  and  in  September,  1875,  chose 
Lanman  Snow  church  clerk,  and  Dec.  20,  1875,  appointed 
L.  Snow  deacon.  In  1870  commenced  repairs  upon  the 
church  edifice.  Sept.  1,  1877,  called  H.  C.  Coombs  as  pastor. 
Since  then  additions  have  been  made  to  the  church,  and  the 
society  too,  and  the  house  has  been  repaired. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  Church  was  built  in  1823. 
Levi  Kingman  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  managed 
the  business.  He  states  that  it  was  built  very  cheap.  Large 
amounts  of  material  were  given,  and  considerable  labor.  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  those  times,  he  rolled  out 
a  barrel  of  rum  upon  the  grass  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  raising.  The  clerk  of  the  society  is  Joseph  Macomber. 
As  stated  above,  the  church  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  two 
communicants, — Mrs.  Crosby  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Willcutt. 
Two  were  added  by  baptism  from  the  same  families,  and  Mrs. 
Bigelow  joined  by  letter,  from  Northampton.  The  persever- 
ance of  these yiyc  saved  and  perpetuated  the  church. 

VILLAOIO  CHURCH  IN  CUMMINGTON. 

The  reasons  that  led  to  the  formation  of  this  society  and  the 
successive  stops  taken  are  briefly  these,  as  appears  from  the 
records : 
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The  old  meeting-house  on  the  ••  Hill"  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  for  some  years  prior  to  1836,  and  considerable  dis- 
cussion ensued  upon  the  subject  of  rebuilding.  Quite  a  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  desired  to  build  in  the  vilhige,  but 
could  not  secure  a  rote  of  the  church  to  do  so.  They  were 
themselves  unwilling  to  contribute  toward  rebuilding  upon 
the  Hill.  After  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring- 
about  a  harmonious  result,  those  in  favor  of  the  village  loca- 
tion took  steps  to  build  a  meeting-house  there,  without  waiting 
for  any  further  action,  hoping  perhaps  to  induce  the  church 
to  remove  the  services  there  if  a  house  was  once  built  and 
offered  for  the  purpose;  or  more  likely  they  foresaw  that,  with 
the  growing  village  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  of  the 
east  to  climb  the  hill,  a  new  society  would  be  formed,  and  it 
was  wise  to  have  a  meeting-house  built,  ready. 

June  6,  ISoO,  a  meeting  was  held  to  forward  this  object. 
The  land  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Hotel  was  bargained 
for,  tut  not  finally  secured,  and  the  site  of  the  present  house 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Harvey  Tirrell,  for  the  sum  of  .^lOO. 
The  place  was  a  fine  gravelly  knoll,  nearly  as  high  as  the 
eaves  of  the  present  church,  and  was  of  such  peculiar  symme- 
trical shape  that  older  citizens  still  regret  its  removal,  think- 
ing it  was  a  landmark  worth  retaining.  The  hill  was  leveled 
to  its  present  form  and  the  house  built.  The  building  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Jonathan  Dawes,  Seth  Ford,  and  John 
Orcutt;  about  §2000  were  subscribed  and  paid,  the  house 
raised  July  16,  1838,  finished  during  the  year  following,  and 
dedicated  Sept.  11,  1839.  All  this  was  done  by  individuals, 
without  any  psirish  organization.  Various  negotiations  had 
preceded  this,  councils  were  summoned,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July,  18-39,  a  new  church  was  constituted,-  consisting  of  forty- 
seven  members.  Hiram  Brown  was  elected  the  first  clerk ; 
Enos  Bates,  Joseph  AVarner.  and  Francis  Bates,  the  first 
standing  committee.  A  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Royal 
Reed,  July  6,  1839.  It  was  accepted,  and  he  was  installed  as 
the  first  pastor  of  the  church  the  same  day  that  the  house  was 
dedicated,  Sept.  11,  1839.  Enos  Porter  and  Hiram  Brown 
were  chosen  the  first  deacons,  and  Francis  Bates  treasurer. 

Mi/iisteruil  Record. — 1st.  Rev.  Royal  Reed,  ordained  Sept.  11, 
1839;  dismi.ssed  Dec.  8,  1841.  2d.  Rev.  Theodore  J.  Clark,  or- 
dained Oct.  11,  1842;  dismissed  May  26,  1852;  but,  neverthe- 
less, supplied  the  pulpit  for  several  years  longer,  closing  his 
labors  April  10, 1859.  The  pulpit  was  then  supplied  temporarily 
by  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  Rev.  John  C.  Hutchinson,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Rev.  3Ir.  Lord.  3d.  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  the  last 
stated  supply  of  the  First  Church,  preached  for  this  church 
for  two-thirds  of  the  time,  from  Nov.  1,  1859,  to  April,  1860, 
then  gave  his  whole  time  to  this  church.  At  the  same  time 
an  invitation  w:ts  extended  to  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  to  attend  public  worship  with  the  village  church, 
and  it  was  very  largely  accepted.  Mr.  Thompson's  labors 
closed  May  1,  1861.  Various  temporary  supplies  were  ob- 
tained. 4th.  Rev.  J.  Jay  Dana  was  employed  regularly 
from  the  second  .Sabbath  of  June,  1861.  His  labors  closed 
Oct.  29,  1865.  5th.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Feltch  was  installed 
June  19,  1867.  His  pastorate  terminated  by  his  death,  Jan. 
19,  1869.  6th.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Gay.  His  labors  commenced 
April  12,  1870,  closed  Dec.  29,  1872.  Temporary  supplies  fol- 
lowed. 7th.  Rev.  Mr.  Alvord  commenced  his  pastoral  labor 
May  1,  1873;  d-wed  April  30,  1874.  Temporary  supplies  for 
a  year.  8th.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Ottman  began  his  labors  Oct.  1, 
1875,  and  closed  in  the  fall  of  1877.  9th.  Rev.  O.  S.  Morris, 
of  the  "West  Cummington  Church,  divides  his  services  with 
the  village  church,  preaching  for  the  latter  in  the  forenoon, 
and  is  the  present  acting  pastor. 

Rewrd  of  Deacons.— Knor.  Porter,  chosen  July  27,  1839, 
died  Jan.  14,  1867;  Hiram  Brown,  cho.sen  July  27,  1839, 
moved  to  Illinois;  Ephraim  Ford,  chosen  March  2,  1844, 
diwl  Nov.  1,  18-54;  Elias  Beals,  chosen  Jan.  6,  1855,  still 
living  in  town,  but  not  acting.  William  H.  White,  chosen 
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Jan.  1,  1870,  Henry  M.  Dyer,  chosen  Jan.  1,  1876,  present 
deacons. 

Almon  Mitchell  was  for  seventeen  years  treasurer,  collector, 
and  clerk  of  the  parish.  He  is  still  serving  in  the  latter  office. 
The  present  clerk  of  the  church  is  Deacon  Wm.  H.  White. 

THE  METHODIST  CHUKCH  OF  CUMMINQTON 

was  established  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Wm.  Willcut,  1838- 
40.  Meetings  were  held  to  some  extent  in  private  houses,  and 
then  in  the  old  factory,  that  became  known  as  "the  chapel." 
An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  that  one  meeting  was  pretty 
much  silenced  by  the  noise  of  the  water  roaring  through  the 
old  works,  the  gate  having  been  raised  above  by  some  prac- 
tical joker,  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  house  and  se- 
curing a  quiet  seat  before  the  noise  of  the  stream  fairly  began. 
Tlie  meeting-house  was  built  about  1840,  and  was  a  building 
of  fair  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  It  stood  near  the 
forge  bridge,  not  far  from  the  present  residence  of  Stephen 
Benjamin.  The  land  was  given  by  a  former  proprietor, 
James  W.  Briggs. 

Among  the  men  specially  interested  and  active  in  establish- 
ing the  church  were  David  Tower,  John  Ford,  and  Nathaniel 
Bartlett.  Cyrus  Warner  erected  the  house.  Successive  minis- 
ters wore  Revs.  Willcut,  Todd,  Cushman,  Green,  Strong,  and 
Gage.  After  the  society  declined,  and  the  Methodists  ceased 
to  use  the  building,  it  was  occupied  to  some  extent  by  Congre- 
gational ministers  for  neighborhood  services.  These  finally 
were  given  up,  the  pews  and  furniture  were  taken  out,  and  the 
building  converted  into  a  sugar-house,  which  it  still  remains. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  WEST  CUMMINGTON 

originated  as  follows:  The  old  society  on  Cummington  Hill 
being  seriously  divided,  a  new  house  erected  at  the  East  vil- 
lage, and  a  general  disintegration  taking  place,  Elisha  Mitchell 
and  Wm.  Hubbard,  the  real  founders  of  West  Cummington 
village,  took  the  decisive  step  of  erecting  a  meeting-house  in 
1839.  It  was  built  in  about  three  months,  by  Mr.  Crandall, 
of  Adams,  contractor,  and  dedicated  in  August.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1840  meetings  were  held,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Baldwin  commenced  his  regular  pastoral 
service.  Meanwhile,  the  Second  Windsor  Congregational 
Church,  with  something  of  an  ancient  histoiy,  and  located  in 
a  neighborhood  known  as  "the  Bush,"  not  far  from  West 
Cummington,  were  looking  toward  this  latter  place  as  a  favor- 
able point  to  unite  in  a  stronger  church  movement.  This  was 
hastened  by  the  actual  removal  of  some  of  the  members  to 
this  neighborhood.  This  tendency  culminated  in  a  formal 
vote,  Sept.  20,  1841,  when  11  male  members  and  21  females 
changed  their  relations  and  founded  this  church.  The  male 
members  were  Jacob  Snow,  Jacob  Whitmarsh,  Samuel  Dawes, 
Amos  Ford,  Isaiah  Whitman,  Cyrus  Latham,  Lyman  Bird, 
James  Whitman,  Wm.  Payson,  Josiah  Allen,  John  Dawes. 

The  pastoral  record  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows :  1st. 
Rev.  Joseph  B.  Baldwin,  installed  Sept.  1,  1841,  and  continued 
sixteen  and  a  half  years.  2d.  Rev.  Josiah  Pomeroy,  sixteen 
months.  3d.  Rev.  Sardis  B.  Morley,  three  months.  4th.  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  one  year.  5th.  Rev.  David  Rood,  a  returned  mis- 
sionary, about  six  months.  6th.  Rev.  Henry  Matson,  a  year 
and  a  half.  7th.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Baldwin,  four  years.  8th. 
Rev.  Charles  Scott,  a  year  and  a  half.  9th.  Rev.  Robert 
Samuel,  a  year  and  a  half.  10th.  Rev.  J.  U.  Parsons,  one 
year.  11th.  Rev.  O.  S.  Morris,  the  present  pastor,  who  com- 
menced his  labors  among  this  people  May  1,  1873,  and  is  now 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  pastorate.  Between  these  stated 
periods  of  service  there  were  vacancies,  when  the  pulpit  was 
filled  by  temporary  supplies,  or  services  were  occasionally 
suspended. 

Record  of  Deacons. — John  W.  Bisbee,  still  living  in  Plain- 
field  ;  .James  W.  Briggs,  died  in  Lanesboro' ;  Jarod  Bisbee, 
moved  West;  Joseph  Allen,  died,  1873;  Darius  Bird,  present 
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n('tiii}>'  doHcon ;  Raimicl  ITico,  moved  iivvrty;  Win.  II.  Packiii'd, 
l)i'('S(!iit-  iU'liiif;'  dciU'dii. 

Tlu!  (clerks  Imvo  hccii  I'cv.  .loscjih  IJiildwiii,  Deacon  Joscjili 
C.  Allen,  William  Henry  I'ackard.  Tlio  present  number  of 
eommiinicanl.s,  4l) ;  coii^renution,  100  to  1.50.  Tlio  Siuulay- 
school  avenif^es  90,  with  a  library  of  200  volumes.  Superin- 
teiidcnt  of  Sunday-scliool,  Mr.  Corscr. 

The  society  have  a  }i;ood  parsonage.  The  liou.se  of  worshij) 
has  been  recently  repaired,  and  is  really  a  neat  and  handsome 
edifice.  It  has  a  fine  situation,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
with  the  henvitiful  slopes  of  Deer  Hill  rising  to  lofty  heights 
beyond.  The  poet  Wm.  Cullcn  Bryant  often  worshiped  with 
this  rural  congregatic)n.  His  religious  belief  was  here  ex- 
pressed by  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  this  church,  thus  showing  that  with  him  the  closing  pas- 
sage of  "  Thanatopsis"  rested,  as  it  must  rest,  upon  the  solid  and 
everlasting  foundations  of  Christian  faith.  Near  the  close  of 
his  residence  here  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  on  the  last  Sab- 
bath ho  ever  spent  in  Cummington,  he  came  to  this  church 
with  his  daughter.  The  pastor  was  absent,  and  no  supply  for 
the  pulpit  arranged.  After  waiting  some  time,  Mr.  Bryant 
arose  and  said  that  it  was  evident  they  were  to  have  no  min- 
ister ;  that  if  the  people  wished  he  would  read  selections  from 
the  Bible.  Then,  going  to  the  desk,  he  opened  the  sacred  vol- 
ume and  read  for  some  time  in  his  own  inimitable  manner. 
Then,  in  devout,  childlike  simplicity,  he  closed  by  reciting  the 
Xiord's  Prayer.  To  many  of  that  audience  this  is  the  last 
personal  reminiscence  of  the  great  poet,  as  he  soon  after  left 
town  never  to  return  ;  for  in  the  opening  months  of  the  next 
summer,  amid  the  roses  of  June  he  loved  so  well,  ho  passed 
away  "like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

THE  UNIVE?v3ALIST  CHURCH  OF  CUMMINGTON. 

Before  the  organization  of  a  society,  and  perhaps  as  early 
as  1835,  occasional  meetings  were  held,  and  Rev.  William 
Wilcox,  a  minister  of  this  denomination,  preached  in  the 
school-house  at  West  Cummington.  Receiving  considerable 
encouragement,  a  society  was  formed  and  regular  services  es- 
tablished. A  council  of  the  Universalist  churches  was  held 
here  in  1839,  and  is  remembered  by  many  as  an  occasion  of 
great  interest.  The  house  of  worship  was  built  in  184.5  or 
1846,  by  Zebodee  Randall,  contractor;  probably  cost  about 
$2000.  The  land  for  the  site  was  given  by  Charles  Shaw. 
The  house  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  main  street,  and 
has  one  of  the  old-time  spires,  which  have  scarcely  been  suc- 
ceeded by  anything  more  appropriate  in  modern  church  archi- 
tecture. It  needs  some  repairs  and  improvements  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  is  otherwise  a  handsome  edifice.  Services  were 
maintained  with  considerable  regularity  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  The  ministers  were  Rev.  Almond  Mason,  Rev.  Earl 
Guilford,  Rev.  Moses  Stoddard,  Rev.  Mr.  Gittord,  Rev.  Mr. 
Plumb,  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  Rev.  Mr.  Mandel,  Rev.  L.  W. 
Brigham,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Trask.  The  latter  was  the  last  reg- 
ular minister.  Since  he  closed  his  labors  there  have  been  only 
occasional  speakers. 

Those  most  active  in  establishing  this  church  were  Eben- 
ezerShaw,  Brackloy  Shaw,  Spencer  Shaw,  Charles  Shaw,  Jacob 
Bates,  William  Thompson,  and  Andrew  Babbitt.  The  society 
still  retains  its  legal  organization  and  its  property.  The 
present  clerk  is  Horatio  Jordan,  and  the  trustees  are  Almon 
Pearsc,  Charles  Harlow,  and  Lorenzo  Tower. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

At  a  proprietors'  meeting,  Aug.  21,  1771,  John  Ilolbrook, 
Joseph  Farr,  and  Timothy  Moore  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  lay  out  a  burying-place.  Oct.  30,  1771,  voted  to  accept  of 
the  burying-place  laid  out  by  the  committee  on  lot  No.  71. 
Dec.  28,  1772,  voted  to  clear  one  acre  for  a  burying-place. 

This,  though  not  very  clear  in  description,  is  supposed  to 


refer  to  tlic  one  a  nhort  di.stance  west  of  Bryant's  summer  res- 
idence. The  lot  No.  71  is  the  same  as  was  voted  by  one  of  the 
early  town-meetings  for  the  locution  of  the  m(!etiiig  house, 
which  fact  may  throw  .some  light  upon  the  location  of  the 
latter. 

The  siinxll-[)ox  hosjiital  of  1774  may  liave  been  on  the  pres- 
ent farm  of  Milton  Porter.  There  is  a  grave  at  one  point  and 
(evidence  of  a  building,  though  some  suppose  it  was  on  the 
Warner  farm,  as  stated  elsewhere. 

Besides  this  pioneer  burial-place,  there  is  tlio  old  one  on 
Cummington  Hill,  which  dates  back  at  least  to  the  location  of 
the  meeting-house  near  it.  There  is  another  on  Thomas'  Hill, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  This  is  in  general  use  by 
the  people  of  that  section.  The  cemetery  at  the  Baptist 
Church,  Cummington  village,  is  in  very  good  preservation, 
with  a  portion  of  the  lots  neatly  terraced,  showing  evidence 
of  loving  care.  There  is  another  small,  but  still  a  public, 
burial-place  near  Francis  Streeter's.  At  West  Cummington  is 
a  cemetery  in  which  general  burial  occurs  for  that  place  and 
vicinity.  Besides  these  public  grounds,  there  are  private  fam- 
ily burial-places  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  upon  the  farm 
of  Ebenezer  Shaw,  of  E.  W.  Tillson,  of  Widow  Cobb,  of 
Milton  Porter,  of  Deacon  Rogers,  and  on  the  old  farm  of 
Domer  Guilbert. 

TOWN  SOCIETIES,  LIBRARIES. 

A  Masonic  lodge  existed,  in  this  town,  according  to  the 
recollections  of  Levi  Kingman,  for  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  before  the  Morgan  excitement,  when  it  died  out.  It 
was  known  as  Orion  Lodge.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in  th,e 
hall  over  the  old  store  bought  by  Mr.  Kingman,  1818.  When 
the  lodge  dissolved  he  was  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affairs. 
The  property  was  sold,  dues  collected  as  far  as  possible,  debts 
paid,  and  a  small  balance  given  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety through  William  Packard.  The  lodge  celebrated  St. 
John's  Day  in  1823  ;  Cyrus  Ford,  chairman  of  committee. 

Temperance  societies  and  several  benevolent  or  literary  as- 
sociations have  existed  from  time  to  time,  but  quickly  dis- 
solved. There  was  an  early  temperance  movement  about 
1830.  Lawyer  Holland,  of  Belchertown,  came  out  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  the  old  church  on  the  Hill,  and  a  society 
was  formed.  The  hall  over  Mr.  Kingman's  store  was  exten- 
sively used  from  1820  to  1835.  Singing-schools  met  there, 
courts  and  arbitrations,  religious  meetings,  and  miscellaneous 
gatherings. 

The  Bryant  Library  was  founded  by  the  poet  for  the  benefit 
of  his  native  town  in  1872.  He  devoted  something  like  $20,000 
to  this  purpose,  about  half  of  which  is  invested  in  buildings 
and  grounds,  comprising  the  library  itself  and  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  librarian  and  his  family.  The  collection  of 
books  is  very  valuable,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  particularly  rich  in  the  historical  department.  It  is  open 
for  consultation  and  circulation.  Mr.  Lorenzo  N.  Tower  is 
the  present  librarian  (1878).  The  town  is  required,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  gift,  to  make  a  small  annual  appropriation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  OR  OF  SPECIAL  NOTE. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  as  one  the  house  of  Stephen 
Warner,  where  the  proprietors,  in  1771,  held  their  first  meeting 
in  town,  and  transacted  business  in  due  form.  To  reach  this 
spot  they  had  come  down  from  the  hills  of  Plainfield,  from 
the  "  north  side"  of  the  river,  from  the  extreme  west  and  the 
extreme  cast,  a  few  scattered  pioneers, — bold  spirits, — contend- 
ing with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  equally  ready  to  face  the 
questions  of  national  peril  involved  in  the  impending  revo- 
lution. 

Then  there  is  the  place  of  the  first  town-meeting.  It  was 
held  "at  the  house  of  Ens.  Packard,  Dec.  20,  1779."  The 
second,  January  5th,  and,  by  adjournment,  January  17th,  was 
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also  assembled  at  the  house  of  Ens.  Packard.  The  third, 
Maroh  6,  1780,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Ens.  Abel  Packard. 
It  only  seems  a  fair  inference  that  these  three  were  all  at  the 
same  place,  and,  as  there  is  no  dispute  that  the  house  of  Abel 
Packard  was  at  the  cellar  with  the  butternut-tree  growing 
out  of  it,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  that  was  the  place 
of  the  first  town-meeting.  This  view  is  strengthened  In'  the 
fact  that  the  inn  of  Adam  Packard  was  not  opened  until  si.v 
years  later,  178-5,  Adam  Packard  was  a  white-haired  boy  of 
sixteen  when  he  came  to  town  with  his  older  brother,  Abel. 

The  locations  of  the  several  pioneer  meeting-houses  naturally 
have  considerable  historic  interest  connected  with  them.  The 
first,  a  log  building,  said  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  present 
house  of  David  Tirrell ;  the  second,  supposed  to  have  stood  at 
the  Four  Corners,  east  of  the  present  residence  of  Francis 
Dawes  ;  and  the  third,  known  to  have  been  on  the  "hill  above 
the  pound,  "  west  of  the  high  ledge.  Around  the  doors  of  the 
first,  the  old  pioneers,  before  and  after  divine  service,  must 
have  talked  over  the  opening  events  of  the  Eevolution,  the 
stirring  news  from  Boston  Harbor,  from  Lexington,  from 
Bunker  Hill,  and  from  the  Continental  Congress.  Around 
the  second  they  conversed  of  the  events  of  1781  and  1782,  the 
campaigns  of  the  Carol! nas,  the  treason  of  Arnold,  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown,  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  tlie  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  third  was  scarcely  eight  years 
finished  when  it  was  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  George 
Washington ;  and  then,  as  forty  years  went  by,  how  many 
solemn  scenes  the  venerable  house  witnessed  !  There  the  chil- 
dren were  baptized.  With  the  blessing  of  the  white-haired 
old  minister  the  vows  of  marriage  w-ere  pronounced,  and 
around  the  open  graves  in  the  old  cemetery,  not  far  away, 
there  fell  upon  hushed  and  mourning  souls  the  blessed  words 
of  Christian  hope. 

These  places  are  local  in  their  associations,  but  there  is 
another, — the  birth-place  of  William  Callen  Bryant, — which 
has  a  national,  a  world-wide,  interest.  This  spot,  sacred  in  the 
annals  of  American  poetry,  was  on  Cummington  Hill.  The 
house  stood  in  the  corner  of  Mr.  Tower's  orchard,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  old  cemetery.  Then  the  Bryant  farm  itself, 
where  he  passed  his  childhood,  where  he  wrote  "  Thanatopsis," 
where  are  the  streams  and  the  forests  whose  melod}-  breathed 
in  the  p<>ems  of  his  youth  and  inspired  the  songs  of  his  ad- 
vancing years.  Here  are  the  retreats  of  classic  taste,  where 
he  loved  to  gather  around  him  poets  and  statesmen,  and  with 
them  seek  relief  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  public  life  in 
'•sweet  communion  with  Nature  in  all  her  varied  forms." 

IXDUSTRI.XL  PURSUITS. 

Generally  speaking,  agriculture  is  the  leading  business  of 
Cummington.  It  is,  however,  intermingled  with  various 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  employments.  In  early  times 
considerable  lumbering  was  done.  Firewood  was  cut  for 
market  to  .some  extent.  A  number  of  tanneries  were  estab- 
lUhed,  and  did  a  profitable  business.  A  large  amount  of 
.scythe-stones  were  made  at  one  period. 

A  writer  twenty  years  ago  said  of  some  industries : 
"  The  wtt/^n-fa/.-tories  have  tiecome  extinct.  Two  email  wooleu-factories  re- 
main in  operati  on,  which  get  off  annually  alx.iit  40,'J<XJ  yards  of  coarse  satinets. 
Foar  tanneries  make  2.yj  him  of  sole-leather  annually.  Four  scythe-stone 
manafact/jries  send  to  market  4.500  gross  of  that  article  yearly.  There  are  also 
several  eirtaWLfhments  for  the  manufacture  of  clothes-frames  and  other  wooden- 
wares,  six  saw-mills,  to  two  of  which  is  attached  broom-handle  macliinery  that 
turjjB  oot  aoDually  .50,000  hroom-handles." 

MILL.S,  MANUFACTURES. 

On  Swift  River,  near  the  Goshen  line,  was  a  grist-mill  in 
early  times.  The  site  is  pointed  out  on  the  Shaw  farm.  At 
Swift  River  village,  where  the  two  branches  of  Swift  River 
unite,  and  a  little  lx;low  join  the  Westfield,  there  are  located 
the  works  of  X.  B.  Cro.sby.  To  secure  ample  water-power,  he 
coMtructed  some  years  ago  a  reservoir  on  the  north  branch  of 


Swift  River,  not  far  from  the  school-house  in  District  No.  3. 
Mr.  Guilford  made  scythe-stones  for  a  long  time.  A  son  still 
carries  on  various  mechanical  works  at  this  point.  Above 
Swift  River  village,  on  the  Westfield  River,  was  a  grist-mill, 
and  also  a  saw-mill,  owned  in  early  times  by  Moses  Warner. 
The  buildings  became  dilapidated,  and  the  works  were  all 
swept  away  by  various  freshets  forty  years  ago  or  more.  Dr. 
Joy  states  that  his  father,  Neheniiah  Joy,  with  Asa  Gurney 
and  Stephen  Shaw,  built  these  mills  about  1797,  and  that  they 
passed  to  Warner  next.  This  makes  them  of  later  date  than 
indicated  above. 

Coming  up  the  Westfield  River,  no  other  sites  of  ancient  or 
present  mills  arc  found  until  the  lower  end  of  Cummington 
village  is  reached.  There,  in  early  times,  was  a  grist-mill, 
owned  by  James  Shaw.  It  was  afterward  changed  to  clothier- 
works.  Considerable  manufacturing  was  undertaken  by  a 
companj',  but  the  enterprise  failed  to  be  remunerative,  and 
was  abandoned.  A  tannerj^  was  carried  on  for  several  years 
at  that  point. 

The  large  building  standing  in  later  j'cars  has  been  occupied 
with  a  variety  of  works.  At  the  present  time  (1878)  A.  C. 
Parsons  is  making  plane-  and  saw-handles  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  above  building  is  also  Bradley's  machine-shop  and  the 
painting-rooms  of  C.  J.  Spring. 

Tracing  up  the  Orcutt  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Westfield 
emptying  in  at  the  village,  the  site  of  an  early  saw-mill  may 
be  noticed.  It  was  owned  at  one  time  by  Thomas  Tirrell,  and 
was  near  the  bridge  at  Mr.  Almon  Mitchell's.  A  blacksmith- 
shop  was  also  there.  On  the  same  brook,  farther  up  in  the 
woods,  was  also  a  saw-mill,  known  familiarly  as  "  Uncle 
Zeke's,"  the  proprietor  being  Ezekiel  Reed.  Lower  down  on 
the  brook,  nearer  the  Westfield,  is  the  present  establishment 
of  the  Bradley  Brothers  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds 
of  wood-work.    They  also  have  a  cider-mill. 

Returning  to  the  channel  of  the  Westfield,  farther  up  to- 
ward the  bridge,  is  the  building  known  as  the  old  cotton-fac- 
tory. Mr.  Kingman  states  that  it  was  erected  about  1812. 
Josiah  Hayden,  Asa  Gurney,  and  James  Dawes  were  the 
principal  men  concerned  in  it,  though  a  few  shares  were  per- 
haps owned  by  other  citizens.  The  enterprise  was  not  very 
successful,  and  was  continued  only  a  few  years.  Josiah  Hay- 
den was  the  father  of  the  Haydens  who  were  afterward  so 
prominent  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Williamsburg. 
Asa  Gurney,  Maj.  Dawes,  and  his  son  carried  on  the  business 
for  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Hayden  left.  The  building  stood 
unoccupied  for  several  years,  except  as  it  was  temporarily 
used  for  various  works.  John  Staiford  made  whetstones  there 
thirty  years  ago  or  more,  and  down  to  1868.  Penholders  and 
other  varieties  of  small  wood-work  have  been  made  in  that 
building,  and  it  is  still  occupied  for  similar  purposes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  above  the  bridge,  was  a  fac- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  scythe-snaths,  run  for  some  years 
by  Jordan  &  Rhodes.  A  dwelling-house  now  occupies  the 
site.  Above  this  was  a  factory  built  by  the  sons  of  Deacon 
Abel  Packard, ^Chester  and  Theophilus.  It  was  upon  their 
father's  old  farm.  It  was  founded  as  a  woolen-factory,  1820 
to  182-5,  but  was  continued  by  them  only  a  few  years.  They 
finally  went  West.  The  enterprise  was  continued  by  Seth 
Williams.  He  afterward  closed  out  this  and  his  other  busi- 
ness, and  moved  away.  The  building  is  now  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  pen-sticks  and  towel-racks.  Hylas 
Bradley  is  the  proprietor,  and  has  a  saw-mill  in  connection 
with  it. 

On  Shaw  Brook,  which  empties  into  the  Westfield  above 
the  Bryant  Library,  was  a  large  tannery,  founded,  perhaps, 
before  1800.  It  was  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  and  was 
carried  on  by  Mitchell,  Mason  &  Richards.  Above,  on  Shaw 
Brook,  was  a  grist-mill, — an  old  affair, — abandoned  many 
years  ago,  known  as  the  Baker  Mill,  and  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  grist-mill  in  town. 
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IIISTOllY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 


Rottirninaf  to  llio  valley  of  the  Wo.stflold,  and  reaching  tlio 
nci)^lil)()rli()()(l  locally  known  by  tli(!  sinfjulur  niunool'"  Lif^lit- 
ninu,-l5iin-,"  (li<:  old  clotliii'r-workH  of  Charles  (Jloyd  will  he 
easily  recalled  hy  the  jjeople  of  Ciiniiniiigton,  uh  Mr.  (Jloyd  is 
said  to  have  been  found  at  his  ])ost,  year  in  and  year  out,  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Mr.  Grimes  and  Daniel  Jticliards  are 
understood  to  have  been  the  early  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Levi 
Kingman  supposes  the  works  were  in  operation  before  1800. 
There  was  another  clothing-mill  by  Ford  at  this  place,  and  it 
developed  into  a  woolen-factory.  In  this  same  vicinity  was 
the  old  forge  of  1780,  or  earlier,  and  it  was  continued  to  some 
extent  in  later  years.  In  this  locality,  too,  was  a  grist-mill, 
and  afterward  it  was  changed  to  a  clover-seed  mill.  Ktei)hen 
Warner  and  Asa  Streeter  were  proprietors  of  the  latter. 

On  one  of  the  small  streams  flowing  in  from  Plainfield  was 
a  blacksmith-shop  with  a  trip-hammer.  It  was  a  noisy  affair, 
being  heard  three  miles  or  more.  It  was  run  by  Whitman, 
and  afterward  by  Asahel  Bartlett.  A  little  above,  on  the 
Westfleld,  was  Brown's  saw-mill,  originally  built  by  Mr. 
Bisbee,  still  running  ;  broom-handles  are  made  there.  Next, 
vip  the  valley  of  the  Wcstfield,  is  the  new  paper-mill,  built  !i 
few  years  since  by  Marshall  Bates  ;  wrapping-paper  is  the  line 
of  work  done.  Still  above  is  an  an  old  grist-mill  site,  very 
ancient,  dating  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  town,  per- 
haps the  first  grist-mill  in  the  west  part.  William  Hubbard 
is  said  to  have  ground  bark  for  his  tannery  at  this  place.  The 
buildings  were  swept  away  many  years  ago,  and  not  rebuilt. 
Next  in  order  may  be  mentioned  the  saw-mill  and  bedstead- 
manufactory  of  Henry  Elder.  On  this  site  was  an  old  saw- 
mill prior  to  these  modern  works.  The  bedstead  business  has 
lately  been  given  up  for  that  of  pen-holders.  Harlow's  works 
are  next  above,  comprising  a  saw-mill  and  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  wood-work.  A 
cotton-factory  once  occupied  this  site.  It  was  built  in  1827, 
by  John  Dawes  &  Sons.  Elisha  Carpenter  and  Aaron  Sawyer 
put  in  the  machinery.  It  was  burned  in  a  few  years,  and  not 
rebuilt.  The  next  important  point  on  the  river  is  the  place  of 
the  present  paper-mills  of  the  L.  L.  Brown  Company.  In 
old  times  Hubbard's  tannery  was  established  at  this  place. 
On  a  branch  of  the  Westfield  is  the  saw-mill  of  the  Torrey 
Brothers,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Windsor  line, 
a  place  sometimes  called  East  Windsor,  and  also  "  Jordan- 
ville."  In  this  account  no  attempt  is  made  to  actually  deter- 
mine the  site  of  the  first  saw-mill  or  the  first  grist-mill. 
Judging  from  the  town  records,  and  from  the  traditions 
among  the  people  at  the  present  time,  it  wiJl  be  found  diflft- 
cult  to  distinguish  between  three  of  the  most  ancient  sites, 
and  it  is  very  likely  true  that  they  were  all  occupied  about 
the  same  time, — froin  17G5  to  1770. 

Of  early  blacksmiths  in  town  there  may  be  named  Nathan 
Snow,  Solomon  Shaw,  Eliphalet  Packard,  and  Capt.  Whit- 
man. Early  shoemakers  mentioned  are  Ebonezer  Hunt, 
Alonzo  Gurney,  and,  later,  Mr.  Parks. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  production  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values: 
Butter,  $11,397;  firewood,  $5618  ;  maple  sugar,  $4989  ;  beef, 
$7102;  apples,  $2072;  hay,  $29,869;  milk,  -$13,389 ;  pork, 
$3660;  potatoes,  $7053;  manure,  $7107.  There  were  also 
reported,  eggs,  $1786;  corn,  $1758;  oats,  $1304. 

MILITARY. 

In  the  old  volume  of  proprietors'  records  appears  the  fol- 
lowing otlicial  action  : 

Sept.  2!),  1774.— Voted  that  Capt.  Daniel  Reed,  Ens.  Peter  Harwood,  and  Capt. 
Joseph  Warner  Ijo  a  coinniittoe  of  con-espondence.  Voted  to  pnrchnBe  one 
barrel  of  iiowder,  Iialf  a  liundred  of  lead,  for  a  town  store  of  anininnition. 
Ens.  I'aekuid  and  William  Ward  appointed  to  get  the  siipplieH  and  keep  the 
same. 

Oet.  31,  1770.— Voted  tliat  Mr.  Snell  and  Lieut.  Harwood  lie  added  to  (he 
committee  on  correspondence. 

March  4, 1777. — Cliosc  a  now  comniittce  on  correspondence, — Ebonezer  Snell, 


Jonathan  Rlploy,  Wm.  Ward,  Lieut.  Colson,  Ens.  PiwUard,  Capt.  Kccd,  and 
8teplien  Warner. 

These  proceedings  were  tak('n  before  Ihe  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, while  it  was  yet  sirn|)ly  Tow/iship  No.  5,  but  the  meetings 
of  the  proprietors  were  being  held  in  due  form,  and  very  many 
of  the  vol(!S  and  doings  W(^re  similar  to  those  of  a  fully  organ- 
ized town.  It  is  doubtful  wlu'llKjr  th(Te  is  any  list  preserved 
of  those  who  (unlisted  at  this  time  in  the  Continental  army; 
but  such  names  are  hereafter  mentioned  as  the  recollectioji  of 
families  and  citizens  can  supply. 

After  the  formation  of  the  town  we  find  the  f<dlowing  ac- 
tion : 

At  a  legal  meeting  held  at  the  "  Alarm  Post,"  June  15, 
1780,— 

Voted  a  snfTicicnt  sum  (if  money  to  hire  four  soldiers.  Voted  to  choose  a 
committee  to  hire  said  men,  and  that  Lieut.  Stephen  Warner,  Ens.  Abel  Pack- 
ard, Capt.  Nathan  Snow,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Lazell  be  the  said  committee. 

At  a  meeting,  July  4,  1780,  held  at  the  "Alarm  Post," — 

Voted  to  hire  live  militiamen  by  a  committee,  and  that  said  committee  con- 
tiim'e  to  hire  soldiers,  if  needed,  until  furthei'  order;  that  Sergt.  John  Bradish, 
Lieut.  John  Packard,  Lieut.  Colson,  Deacon  Packard  be  said  committee. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Mitchell,  Aug.  10, 
1780,— 

Voted  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  hire  of  five  Continental 
soldiers;  also  the  hire  of  iive  militiamen  obtained  by  the  war  committee.  Voted 
to  rai.se  a  sutRcient  sum  of  money  to  procure  the  articles  of  clothing  required  of 
the  town  by  the  General  Court  for  soldiers. 

Oct.  30,  1780,  voted  to  raise  £500  to  purchase  beef  for  the 
army,  2.590  pounds'  weight  being  required  of  the  town,  which 
shows  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  very  clearly. 

At  a  meeting  hold  at  the  house  of  Lieut.  Mitchell,  Dec.  21, 
1780,— 

Voted  that  Mr.  David  Leonard,  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Edmond  La- 
zell be  a  conmiittee  to  hire  five  Contiuental  soldiers  for  three  years,  or  during 
the  war,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court. 

March  5, 1781. — Votecl  to  accept  the  accounts  of  the  former  selectmen  up  to 
tills  day,  and  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  thelast  requisition  of  beef. 

July  31,  1781. — Voted  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  purchase  2057 
pounds  of  beef  for  the  ai  uiy.  Voted  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase shirt*,  shoes,  stockings,  and  blankets  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Aug.  3, 1781. — Met  at  the  house  of  Hezekiah  Ford.  Voted  to  hire  four  sol- 
diers for  three  months,  and  Dr.  James  Bradish,  Capt.  Nathan  Snow,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Ford  were  named  as  committee  for  that  purpose. 

These  votes  show  that  the  town  furnished  its  quota  of  men 
and  its  proportion  of  supplies  for  the  Continental  service. 
Quite  ft  number  of  Kevolutionary  pensioners  lived  down  to 
near  the  middle  of  this  century.  Daniel  Timothy,  familiarly 
known  as  Teague,  passed  his  hundredth  birthday.  . 

The  following  names  have  been  obtained  of  persons  who 
either  went  into  the  Revolutionary  service  from  this  town,  or 
who  resided  here  afterward :  Samuel  Thompson,  Nehemiah 
Joy,  Isaac  Kingman,  Peter  Tower,  Nathaniel  Tower,  Caleb 
Packard  (perhaps  over  the  line  in  Goshen). 

John  Packard's  bill  of  12s.  for  two  blankets  furnished  the 
Continental  army  was  paid  by  the  town,  May  1,  1786. 

Clark  Robinson,  the  early  settler,  had  three  brothers  killed 
in  the  Revolutionary  war, — James,  Bartlett,  and  Abner.  Dr. 
Gain  Robinson,  of  Cummington,  was  a  brother  in  the  same 
family. 

The  histories  of  Shays'  rebellion  do  not  show  that  Cumming- 
ton shared  to  any  extent  in  the  active  movements  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  people  were  sutlering  from  the  "  hard  times,"  like 
those  of  other  towns,  and  sent  delegates  to  some  of  the  conven- 
tions, but  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  up  arms  to  assist  Shays. 

Cummington  was  represented  in  the  Northampton  Conven- 
tion of  July  14,  1812,  held  to  express  the  views  of  this  por- 
tion of  Massachusetts  against  the  war.  The  public  sentiment 
of  the  town  is  shown  by  the  following  article  from  the  Hainp- 
slurr.  Oazettc,  then,  as  now,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the 
county  : 

July  1.1, 1812.—"  Want  of  room  obliged  us  last  week  to  delay  the  publication 
of  the  following  elegant  and  patr  iotic  ode,  from  the  pen  of  Sir.  W.  0.  Bryant, 
son  of  Doi'tor  Bryant,  of  Cummington  : 


HISTORY  OF  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 
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AS  ODE  FOK  THE  4<1'  OF  JULV,  1S12. 

TCXE. — "  Ye  Geutlentf^ti  of  England, 

"  The  birthday  of  our  nation 

Once  more  we  greet  with  smiles  ; 
Xor  f;ills  as  yet  our  hapless  land 

A  prey  to  foreign  wiles. 
Tet  still-increasing  dangers  wake 

The  statesman's  pious  feiir ; 
The  whirling  vortex  of  our  fete 

Sweeps  near,  and  still  more  near; 
The  dreadful  warning,  whispered  long, 

In  louder  tones  we  hear," 

There  are  seven  other  verses.  It  was  evidently  a  good,  strong 
Federal  ode. 

The  young  poet  survived  the  fall  of  the  Federal  party,  and 
lived  to  write  the  songs  of  his  countrymen  in  the  crisis  of  1861. 
It  was  not  long  necessary  to  explain  that  he  was  "  the  son  of 
Dr.  Bryant,  of  Cuniniington,  "  to  designate  the  individual  re- 
ferred, to. 

Of  the  men  who  went  to  Boston  at  the  call  of  Governor 
Strong,  the  following  are  recalled  by  citizens,  or  are  known 
from  pension  certificates :  Capt.  Whitman,  Leonard  Shaw, 
Harvey  Tirrell,  Thomas  Tirrell,  Capt.  Claggard,  Solomon 
Shaw,  Mr.  Bates,  Sylvanus  Shaw,  Nathan  Mason  ;  and  there 
were  probably  others. 

SOLDIERS'  LIST,  WAR  OF  18G1-C5. 
Xalhaniel  Hunt,  eul.  Sept.  2,  18C2,  37tU  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  disch.  Jane  9, 18G5. 
Timothy  D.  Richardson,  enl.  Sept.  2,1862,  37th  Inf, 

Co.  A  ;  woonded  severely*  at  battle  of  Spottsyl- 

vania;  disch.  May  IS,  1865,  for  disability. 
Wm.  A.  Williams,  enl.  Sept.  2,  1802,  37lh  Inf,  Co. 

A;  died  Feb.  12,  1863,  at  Falmouth,  Va. 
.James  Dorgan,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  37lh  Inf,  Co.  - 

D;  died  June  18,  1864,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Darwin  C.  R..l.bins,  enl.  Ang.  3<l,  1862,  37th  Inf., 

Co.  D  ;  disch.  Feb.  3,  186.3,  for  disability. 
Almon  N.  Bradley,  enl. Oct.  19,  1861,  27lh  Inf.,  Co. 

11 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2, 1864;  died  Sept.  5, 1864,  at 

Point  of  Rocks,  Md. 
Wm.  H.  Shaw,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Ang.  30,  1862,  37th 

Inf  ,  Co.  D;  pro.  to  2d  lient.,  March  4,186.5; 

dL«ch.  Jane  21, 1865.    He  was  one  of  the  first 

three  months'  volunteers,  and  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run. 
Samuel  J.  Hillman,  enl.  Sept. 2,1802, 37th  Inf, Co. 

A  ;  died  Sept.  4, 18C2,  at  Stafford  Court-Uouse, 

Va.,  of  brain  fever. 
Josiah  T.  Hunt,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1862,  37th  Inf,  Co.  A ; 

disch.  -Vug.  12,  1864,  for  disability,  resulting 

from  injuries  in  the  service. 
Wm.  L.  Ree<l,  sergt.,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Charles  Kinney,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  11,1862,  52d  M.  ! 

V.  M.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  186:5. 
Luther  E.  Bartlett,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V. 

M.,  Oj.  I;  disch.  Aug.  1863;  died  at  Brattle- 

boro',  Vt.,  ISCl,  of  cami)-fever. 
William  0.  Bartlett,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  T. 

M.,  Co.  I;  discU.  Aug.  14,  1863;  re-enl.  Aug. 

18, 1504,  4th  U.  Art.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  June  17, 

186.5.  j 
Cecil  E.  Bartlett,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1SG4,  4lh  H.  Art., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  17,  1865.  { 
Jijeiah  D.  Benjamin,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1864,  4th  H.  Art.,  i 

Co.  K  ;  dUch.  June  17, 18C5. 
Calvin  Cook,  enl.  Ang.  18, 1864, 4th  H.  Art,,  Co.  K  ; 

disch.  June  17, 1805. 
Edgar  W.  Crane,  enl.  Ang.  18, 1864,  4th  U.  Art., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  Jane  17, 1805. 


Sylvanus  Shaw,  a  son  of  Ebenezer  Shaw  (recently  deceased), 
lost  his  life  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  it  is  said  that  Joshua 
Hathaway,  of  this  town,  was  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  that  he 
also  fought  in  the  late  civil  war,  though  beyond  the  legal  age. 

OFFICIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  TOWN. 

There  was  a  town-meeting  held,  Aug.  31,  1861,  which  voted 
to  raise  §500  "in  aid  of  families  of  such  citizens  as  had  or 
might  hereafter  volunteer  in  the  United  States  service." 

A  meeting  was  held,  July  28,  1862,  at  which  it  was  voted  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  §100  to  each  volunteer  to  till  the  quota  of  the 
town,  the  number  required  being  then  fourteen. 

According  to  Schouler's  "  History,"  Cummington  furnished 
105  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  8  over  all  de- 
mands. Five  were  commissioned  officers.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  substitutes,  hired  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

The  following  list  is  intended  to  include  only  actual  citi- 
zens of  Cummington. 

The  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by  the  town  was  §10,589.34. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  in  1860  was  §415,746,  and 
the  population  1085.  Amount  raised  for  aid  to  soldiers'  fami- 
lies, afterward  refunded  by  the  State,  was:  1862,  §777.95; 
1863,  §2019.77;  1864,  §1034.95;  1865,  $1000;  total,  §4832.07. 

Kdward  C.  Jenkins,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,.52d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  I;  disch.  Ang.  14,  1803;  re-enl.  Aug.  18, 
1804,  4lh  H.  Art.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  17,  1865. 
Martin  F.  Jostling,  enl.  Oct.ll,  1802, 52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Henry  N.  Noyce,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  di,<ch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Wm.  W.  Robbins,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1802,  37th  Inf,  Co. 

D  ;  trans.  Aug.  10,  1804,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Charles  W.  Gnrney,  enl.  Sept.  2,  1802,  37th  Inf., 
Co.  E;  wounded  July  3,  1803,  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  died  July  10,  1803. 
James  Mcachani,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1802, 37th  Inf,  Co.  E. 
John  Dorsey,  enl.  Ang.  30, 1862,  37th  Inf.,  Co.  H  ; 

disch.  June  21,  1865. 
Charles  H.  Shaw,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  10th  Regt., 
Co.  D;  severely  wounded  in  the  Wilderness, 
Mays,  1804;  disch.  July  1,  1804. 
Henry  H,  Hitchcock,  enl.  Ang.  :iO,  1802,  37th  Inf, 

Co.  H;  disch.  June  21,  1805. 
Stephen  Bartlett  was  from  Cummington, and  went 

into  a  Connecticut  regiment. 
Charles  Dawes  was  from  Cummington,  living  in 
Easthamiiton,  enl.  in  the  52d  Itegt,  from  that 
town. 

William  Noliin  was  from  Cummington,  enl.  from 
some  other  town,  Ang.  13,  1802,  :34th  Regt., 
Co.  D  ;  disch.  with  regiment. 
Calviii  C.  Ho-foi  d,  enl.  Jan.  2,  1804,  27th  Inf,  Co. 
A  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31,  1803;  a  prisoner  at  Ander- 
sonville  five  months;  disch.  July  7,  1805. 
Charles  W.  Conn,  enl.  37th  Regt.,  1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
Onslow  Taylor,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1802,  52d  Regt.,  Co.  I ; 

disch.  Ang.  14,  1803. 
Levi  Prutt,  enl.  Oct.  1802;  died  Ang.  14,  1803,  on 
board  a  steamer  on  the  Mississippi  while  re- 
turning home. 
Edward  C.  Thayer,  enl.  Oct.  1862,  49th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Ang.  1863. 
Samnel  L.  Thompson,  enl.  Nov.  1803,  1st  H,  Art, ; 
died  Feb.  17,1804,  in  the  hospital  at  Arling- 
ton. 

Ozro  M.  Bird,  enl.  Ang.  8,  1802,  37lh  Regt.,  Co.  D; 
disch.  June  21,  1865. 


Harlan  P.  Porter,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  I;  disch.  Ang.  14,  1863;  re-enl.  in  4th  H. 
Art.;  Ai>c\\.  June  17,  1865. 
Myron  W.  Reed,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Nathan  A.  Spooner,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Ang.  14, 1803. 
Daniel  Taylor,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

I ;  disch.  Aug,  14,  1863. 
Cyrus  M.  Tilson,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Ang.  14,  1803. 
Harrison  F.  Newell,  enl,  Aug.  18,  1801,  4th  H. 

Art.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  17,  1865. 
Charles  A.  Parker,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1804,  4th  H.  Art., 
Co.  K;  disch.  June  17,  1865.    Had  before 
served  in  62d  Inf,  Co.  I,  nine  months. 
Harlan  P.  Porter,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1804,  4ih.  H.  Art., 

Co.  K;  disch.  June  17,  1805. 
Edward  Labarn,  enl.  Dec.  21,  1803,  21st  Regt,,  Co, 
E;  died  March  20,  1804,  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.; 
probably  a  substitute  ;  name  retained  because 
he  lost  liis  life  in  the  service  fir  Cummington. 
Orrin  S.  Bradley,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  10th  Inf, 

Co.  D;  djsch.  July  1,  18fi4. 
John  Donovan,  enl.  June  21,  1861,  10th  Inf ,  Co. 

D;  killed  May  :3,  1863,  at  Salem  Heights,  Va. 
Edward  P.  Nally,  en!.  June  21, 1861,  10th  Regt., 
Co.  C. 

Robert  Sliea,  enl.  June  21, 1861,  10th  Regt.,  Co.  C. 
Thomas  Gilfillan,  asst.  surg.,  enl.  Dec.  12,  1863, 

59th  Regt. ;  resigned  Sept.  14,  1864. 
James  Caliill,  enl.  June  21, 1861,  lOlh  Regt.,  Co.  C. 
Harlan  W.  Torrey,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Regt., 
Co.  A  ;  di^ch.  Nov.  15,  1861,  for  disability;  re- 
enl.  Aug.  12,  1862,  :34th  Regt.,  Co.  B;  disch. 
Dec.  17,  1861. 
Samuel  J.  Dunning,  enl.  July  27, 1861,  27th  Regt., 
Co.  A  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbern,  March 
14,  1802. 

Martin  L.  Cook,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862, 52d  M.  V.  M,,  Co. 

I;  di-ch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Michael  Cunningham,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V. 
M,,  Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863;  died  Aug.  21, 
180:5,  of  fever,  at  Cummington,  seven  days 
after  his  return. 


WORTHINGTON. 


GEOCJRAPIIICAL. 

WoRTniNGTON  lics  upon  the  western  border  of  the  county, 
nearly  west  from  the  county-seat,  and  distant  from  it  six- 
teen and  a  half  miles,  by  air-line  measurement.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Cummington,  east  by  Chesterfield,  south  by  Chester- 
field, Hampden  County,  and  Middleflold,  west  by  Middlefleld 
and  Berkshire  County.  The  area  of  the  town  is  19,637  acres 
by  the  census  of  1875. 

The  title  to  the  soil  is  derived  direct  from  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  this  being  one  of  the  ten  towns  sold  June  2, 
17G2.  The  purchaser  at  the  sale  was  Aaron  Willard.  Not  long 
after  he  transferred  the  same  to  Maj.  Barnard,  of  Deerlield, 
and  Col.  John  Worthington,  of  Springfield.  The  time 
when  this  was  done  is  not  determined,  nor  the  consideration. 
There  is  no  account  of  any  drawing  of  lots,  and  it  is  inferred  ■ 
that  the  territory  of  No.  3  was  surveyed  and  mapped  under 
the  direction  of  the  proprietors,  and  settlers  purchased  from 
them  such  lots  as  they  chose.  The  original  price  of  the  town- 
ship is  said  to  have  been  £1800. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  middle  branch  of  the  Westfield  Eiver  flows  nearly  north 
and  south  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town,  and 
then  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Worthington  and  Mid- 
dlefleld, farther  south.  The  northeast  part  of  the  town  is 
drained  by  Stevens  Brook,  which  enters  Chesterfield  and  flows 
some  distance  before  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Westfield. 
The  southeast  part  is  drained  by  Little  Eiver,  which,  uniting 
with  other  streams,  finally  becomes  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Westfield.  An  elevated  range  known  as  West  Hill  lies  east  of 
the  middle  branch,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  A  few  separate 
elevations  are  of  some  note,  as  Parsons  Hill,  Bashan  Hill, 
Knowles  Hill  in  the  north,  and  White  Kock  in  the  south. 

The  scenery  is  of  a  varied  character.  Large  and  well-cul- 
tivated farms  abound,  while  there  are  also  mountain  slopes 
still  covered  with  forests,  and  beautiful,  deep  valleys,  through 
which  the  streams  flow  southward  with  rapid  current.  The 
middle  branch  has  a  tributary  from  the  east  and  one  from  the 
west,  the  former  flowing  in  at  the  corner  of  Middlefleld,  the 
other  at  the  school-house,  farther  north.  In  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  midway  between  the  middle  branch  and  Little 
Eiver,  is  the  valley  of  the  Kinney  Brook. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  AND  SUBSEQUENT  GROWTH. 

The  flrst  settlement  was  in  1763  or  1764,  though  no  previous 
writer  designates  the  exact  date  or  determines  positively  the 
name  of  the  first  settler.  Quite  a  number  came  to  the  "  Plan- 
tation" about  the  same  time.  The  openings  along  the  old  road 
from  Northampton  to  Berkshire  County  were  the  first  in  town. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  for  assigning  an  early  date  to  this 
road ;  possibly  it  was  opened  before  the  French  war  of 
1756,  and  supplies  and  troops  moved  over  it  to  reach  Fort 
Massachusetts,  located  near  Williamstown,  which  was  the 
scene  of  much  military  activity.  This  road,  entering  the 
town  at  the  Piirtridge  Placid,  passed,  in  a  northwest  direction, 
by  the  Eager  homestead,  to  Drury's  Corners,  and  by  what  is 
now  Worthington  Corners  to  the  present  place  of  Alonzo 
Belden  ;  then  directly  north  to  the  Tillson  Bartlett  place,  then 
northwest  into  the  town  of  Cummington,  and  so  westward. 
On  this  road,  at  the  Belden  jihice,  Alexander  Miller  was  keep- 
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ing  tavern  in  1768,  and  Joseph  Farr  was  also  a  tavern-keeper, 
in  1771,  in  Cummington,  where  Charles  Sylvester  now  lives. 
Both  of  these  men  may  have  been  there  for  several  years  pre- 
vious. If  this  theory  is  correct  as  to  the  early  opening  of  the 
road,  men  who  pushed  out  and  opened  tavern?  between  North- 
ampton and  Pittsfleld  undoubtedly  made  the  first  opening  in 
the  forest. 

Nathaniel  Daniels  was  settled  quite  early  at  the  Tillson 
Bartlett  place.  The  flrst  night  this  family  spent  in  town  they 
are  said  to  have  encamped  in  the  woods  on  the  easterly  slope 
of  the  hill,  not  fiir  from  the  residence  of  Mirick  Cole,  and 
that  mosquitoes  were  very  prompt  in  their  attentions  to  the 
new  settlers.  It  is  stated  in  Eice's  history  that  early  in  the 
Eevolutionary  war  the  people  laid  out  the  road  curving  to  the 
right  from  the  corners  to  the  Tillson  Bartlett  place,  so  as  to 
give  Nathaniel  Daniels  the  benefit  of  the  travel  and  take  it 
away  from  Miller,  the  latter  being  a  loyalist  and  the  former 
a  Whig.  This  is  sustained  by  tradition,  though  a  town  in 
which  Dr.  Morse,  the  well-known  Tory,  had  so  much  influence 
as  to  remain  on  committees  of  importance  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  war,  must  have  out-voted  him  pretty  decidedly 
when  they  made  such  a  change.  Along  this  old  road  Nahum 
Eager  was  located  very  early,  and  also  Lieut.  Timothy 
Meech. 

From  the  names  appearing  in  the  town  records,  1768  to 
1772,  and  from  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Eice  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  work  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  is  evident  the 
following  list  comprises  the  pioneers  before  the  Eevolution. 
Several  of  the  prominent  public  men  of  Worthington  came 
in,  however,  a  *few  years  later,  as  Starkweather,  Brewster, 
Parish,  Ward,  and  others. 

EAKLY  PIONEERS. 

Nathan  Leonard,  homestead  where  his  grandson,  Alanson 
Leonard,  now  lives.  Samuel  Clapp ;  his  flrst  log  house  was 
near  the  house  now  owned  by  Dwight  Stone.  Nathaniel 
Daniels  built  the  first  frame  house  in  tow^n,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  present  dwelling  of  Levi  Blackman.  Nahum  Eager  rep- 
resented the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge  ; 
his  pioneer  home  was  on  the  place  where  Jonathan  H.  Eager 
now  lives,  a  great-grandson  ;  his  sons  were  William  and  Na- 
thaniel, of  Worthington,  the  latter  father  of  Jonathan  H. 
Dr.  Moses  Morse,  the  earliest  physician  ;  his  house  was  be- 
tween the  dwellings  of  Mr.  Heman  Burr  and  Abner  Witt ; 
the  site  now  marked  by  a  butternut-tree.  John  Kinne,  home- 
stead the  place  lately  owned  by  Dr.  Phelps,  of  Adams,  at 
Worthington  Corners.  Ebenezer  Leonard,  homestead  the 
place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Heman  Burr.  Thomas  Clem- 
mons,  homestead  the  present  place  of  John  Campbell.  Ben- 
jamin Biglow;  he  settled  northeast  of  what  is  now  the  Dan 
Pease  farm.  Thomas  Kinne,  homestead  the  present  Dan 
Pease  farm.  John  Watt,  homestead  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
site  of  the  flrst  meeting-house;  Lyman  Granger  now  lives 
there;  he  had  one  son,  John.  Ephraim  Wheeler,  homestead 
near  the  house  known  as  the  Harvey  place.  Mr.  CoUamorc 
settled  opposite  Ephraim  Wheeler.  Alexander  Miller  settled 
on  the  well-known  "  Buffington"  place,  and  was  the  first  to 
open  a  tavern  in  town ;  his  farm  was  the  present  Alonzo  Bel- 
den place,  and  the  house  was  opposite  Alonzo  Belden's ;  the 
well  is  still  there,  one  pear-tree,  and  a  few  apple-trees. 
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Joseph  Marsh,  homestead  the  phxce  now  owned  by  Clement 
Burr.  Amos  Frink,  homestead  on  "  Cold  Street house  near 
the  grove :  known  now  as  Frink  "Woods.  Abner  Dwelly 
settled  at  Worthington  Corners,  on  the  present  farm  of  Hor- 
ace Cole.  Jeremiah  Kinne,  homestead  where  Mr.  Calvin 
Tower  now  lives.  Stephen  Converse,  homestead  on  the 
present  TVm.  C.  Higgins  place.  Davis  Converse,  homestead 
same  as  that  of  Stephen  Converse.  Phinehas  Herrick,  home- 
stead on  the  Warren  Cushing  lot ;  house  gone.  Gersliom 
Eandall ;  he  settled  on  the  present  place  of  the  widow  of 
Jonathan  Prentice.  Asa  Cottrell,  homestead  present  place  of 
Albert  Eandall.  Asa  Burton,  homestead  present  place  of 
D wight  Perry.  Zephaniah  Hatch,  homestead  present  place  of 
Elihu  Squires.  Xathan  Branch,  homestead  present  place  of 
Morgan  Hall;  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.  John  Buck, 
homestead  on  ground  now  occupied  by  Billings  Higgins,  or 
near  by.  Timothy  Meech,  homestead  the  present  place  of 
John  K.  Strong:  was  an  old  tavern,  east  of  the  corners  a 
mile.  Samuel  Crosby,  pioneer  ;  home  where  Col.  Oren  Stone 
now  lives.  Daniel  Morse,  homestead  on  the  present  Henrj' 
Bates  place.  John  Skiff,  homestead  on  the  place  now  owned 
by  Horace  Cole.  James  Benjamin,  homestead  the  present 
farm  of  Ira  Johnson.  Beriah  Curtis,  homestead  near  the 
present  house  of  Alden  Curtis.  Jonathan  Prentice,  home- 
stead the  "Cushman"  place,  now  owned  by  William  John- 
son ;  the  house  burned  a  few  years  since.  Samuel  Morse, 
homestead  near  the  present  house  of  "Webb  Alderman. 

James  AVy  bourn,  homestead  near  the  plat  of  ground  known  as 
the  "  ViReyard,  '  on  the  Hollis  farm.  Israel  Houghton,  home- 
stead nearly  opposite  that  of  James  "Wybourn.  Col.  Ebene- 
zer  "Webber,  homestead  now  the  place  of  Charles  Parsons. 
Samuel  Day,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Abel  Drury. 
Robert  Day,  homestead  same  farm  as  that  of  Samuel.  Amos 
Day.  homestead  same  farm  as  that  of  Samuel  Day.  Joseph 
FoHett.  homestead  present  farm  of  W.  and  M.  A.  Drake. 
Isaac  Follett,  homestead  the  same  as  that  of  Joseph.  Stephen 
Fitch,  homestead  the  present  house  of  Franklin  Eobinson. 
Ezra  Cleaveland,  homestead  a  little  north  of  the  present  house 
of  George  Pease.  Samuel  Buck,  homestead  the  present  resi- 
dence of  David  D.  Powers,  and  the  house  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  1780.  Edmund  Pettengill,  homestead  present  place 
of  David  Scott.  James  Kelly,  homestead  the  present  place 
of  Eansom  Scott.  John  Kelly,  homestead  same  as  that  of 
James.  Isaac  Herrick,  homestead  south  of  the  school-house 
in  the  Alden  Curtis  District ;  buildings  gone.  Joseph  Pren- 
tice, homestead  the  present  place  of  Thomas  Hunt.  John 
Partridge,  homestead  about  one  hundred  rods  north  of  the 
present  place  of  William  Leonard.  Seth  Sylvester,  home- 
stead a  little  south  of  the  house  owned  by  Capt.  Edwin  Dodge  ; 
house  in  the  "Mills  Pasture."  Amos  Leonard,  homestead 
present  place  of  Dwight  Prentice.  Elijah  Gardner,  home- 
stead nearly  west  of  Eing  s  Factory  ;  present  land  of  George 
Pea.5e. 

Joseph  Dewey,  homestead  nearly  west  of  the  "  BufRngton 
Grove."  on  land  now  owned  by  Horace  Cole.  Luke  Bonney, 
homestead  in  the  present  pasture  of  Ira  Jones.  David  Bran- 
son, homestead  same  as  that  of  Luke  Bonney;  they  were  the 
first  millers  in  town.  Asa  Spaulding,  homestead  the  present 
place  of  David  Eeese,  of  Greenfield.  Hezekiah  Maheuren, 
homestead  east  of  the  grove  now  owned  by  Selden  Blackman. 
John  Howard,  homestead  present  place  of  Mirick  Cole. 
Thomas  Hall,  homestead  farm  now  owned  by  Col.  Oren  Stone ; 
buildings  gone.  Joseph  (Gardner,  homestead  opposite  the  pres- 
ent place  of  Eoyal  Cushing.  Miner  Oliver,  homestead  where 
Eu.%.*ell  Tower  now  lives.  Capt.  Constant  Webster,  homestead 
the  present  F.  J.  Robinson  place.  Joseph  Geer,  homestead 
where  Osman  Watt  now  lives.  Samuel  Tower,  homestead 
a  few  rfxls  we.st  of  the  old  church,  near  Mj-.  Watt's  place. 
Nathaniel  Collins,  homestead  south  of  that  stated  as  the  pion- 
eer home  of  Ephrairn  Heniek.    Eeuben  Adams,  homestead 


Eingville  ;  the  owner  of  the  second  saw-mill  and  the  second 
grist-mill  built  in  town.  These  mills  were  on  the  site  of  Cole 
&  Hayden.  John  Drury,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Abel 
Drury.  Matthew  Finton,  homestead  on  the  present  farm  of 
Gordyce  Bates.  James  Bemis,  homestead  the  place  where 
Abram  Granger  now  lives.  Thomas  Buck,  homestead  the 
present  place  of  Simeon  Merritt.  Moses  Buck,  homestead 
same  as  that  of  John  Buck,  already  mentioned.  Samuel 
Pettengill,  homestead  where  David  Scott  now  owns.  Noah 
Morse,  homestead  the  present  farm  of  Lewis  Adams  ;  build- 
ings gone.  Nehemiah  Prought}',  homestead  present  place  of 
Henry  Tower.  Seth  Porter,  homestead  present  place  of 
Widow  Smith.  Stephen  Howard,  homestead  present  place  or 
near  that  of  Ira  Jones.  Mr.  Hiekbej',  homestead  south  part 
of  the  town,  near  the  Methodist  church.  Elihu  Tinker,  home- 
stead the  residence  now  of  Nathan  Johnson. 

John  Parish,  homestead  on  Snake  Hill,  on  land  now  owned 
by  Milton  Parish.  Children  :  Eoswell  and  Truman,  went  west ; 
Oliver,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Consider,  Mississippi,  still  living; 
Justice,  Hinsdale  ;  Spencer  was  the  father  of  M.  J.  Parish  and 
O.  B.  Parish,  now  of  West  Worthington. 

Of  other  early  settlers,  concerning  whom  but  little  positive 
information  is  now  obtainable,  Eice's  history  mentions  Wil- 
liam Burr,  Jonas  Bellows,  Jonathan  Eames,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
Thomas  Butler,  Simeon  Lee,  Samuel  Taylor,  Samuel  Clay, 
Mr.  Eice,  Mr.  Ford,  Samuel  Wilcox,  Eufus  Stone,  Moses 
Ashley,  Joseph  French,  Samuel  Converse,  Nathan  Morgan, 
Lewis  Church,  John  Eoss,  James  Tomson,  Lewis  Porter, 
Moses  Porter,  Joseph  Lee,  Alexander  Chillson. 

The  following  settlers  were  somewhat  later  :  Dr.  Ezra  Stark- 
weather, from  Stonington,  Conn.,  was  a  Eevolutionary  soldier, 
and  four  of  his  brothers  lost  their  lives  in  that  struggle.  He 
settled  in  Worthington  in  1785. 

Jonathan  Brewster,  from  Preston,  Conn.,  settled  in  Wor- 
thington in  1777;  homestead  present  place  of  Daniel  Pease. 
Children:  Jonathan,  Jr.,  Worthington;  Josiah,  on  the  old 
homestead  ;  Elisha,  Worthington  ;  Moses,  a  phj'sician,  settled 
at  the  centre  and  died  there  ;  Mrs.  Ezra  Starkweather,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Marsh,  Worthington. 

Deacon  Jonathan  Brewster,  of  the  present  time,  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  pioneer.  E.  H.  Brewster  was  the  son  of 
Elisha  Brewster.  Azariah  Parsons,  from  Northampton, 
settled  here  in  1782 ;  noted  for  his  abundant  charity  to  the 
poor.  William  Ward,  from  Cummington,  came  to  Worthing- 
ton a  young  man,  in  1795,  as  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Gove's  store  ; 
homestead  afterward  at  the  Corners  ;  he  had  one  son,  Daniel, 
and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Chaunccy  B.  Eising.  Another 
daughter  died  young. 

There  are  some  facts  about  early  roads  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  selectmen  describe  the  first  "as  the  direct  road 
through  Wo7-thin(/ton  to  Boston."  This  road  joined  the  Ches- 
terfield road  at  "  the  gate,"  and  ran  northwest  by  the  farms 
owned  at  one  time  by  Mr.  Harrington  and  by  Mr.  Drury, 
till  it  reached  the  Butfington  place,  where  stood  at  that  time 
the  inn  of  Alexander  Miller. 

From  this  place  it  was  laid  out  directly  north  till  it  passed 
the  Tilson  Bartlett  place,  and  then  it  was  continued  north  and 
west,  passing  through  a  part  of  Peru  and  Windsor,  till  it  inter- 
sected with  a  road  which  led  more  directly  to  Pittsfield. 

In  later  years — to  make  the  road  "  morestraight  and  direct," 
as  the  town  fathers  expressed  it — this  road  was  laid  out  over 
Snake  Hill.  Another  important  road  laid  out  was  from  Cum- 
mington to  Chester.  This  road  passed  through  Cole  Street, 
so  called,  and  passed  the  inn  of  Capt.  Daniels  and  the  Butfing- 
ton place,  till  it  intersected  a  road  near  where  Mr.  Alden  Cur- 
tis lived  in  after-years.  From  there  it  crossed  directly  to 
Middle  Eiver,  where  it  continued  on  the  banks  of  that  stream 
until  it  reached  Chester. 

During  the  years  1768  and  1769-70  great  activity  in  road- 
making  prevailed,  and  twelve  cross-roads  were  surveyed  and 
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partiiUly  opoiicd,  nil  of  which  except  two  wore  iiftcrward 
ahiiiKloiicd.  Oil  tlii^  I  Ti  ll  of  April,  1770,  tlui  town  voted  to 
raiso  £45  I'oi-  icpiiii-injr  liiij;hways;  li.s.  a  day  was  allowed 
for  men's  work  ;  for  {\n:  work  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  Ls.  (>d.  ;  and 
for  tlu^  us(!  of  a  plow,  i^iL  Previous  to  ]8(;8  there  could  scarcely 
be  said  lo  be  a  road  in  town,  bridle-paths,  trails,  and  routes 
mui'ked  \>y  bln/.ed  trees  being  the  only  highways. 

I'll  Y.SICIAN.S. 

Dr.  Morse  was  the  earliest  physician  here,  and  evidently  a 
man  of  ability,  having  much  public  business  assigned  him, 
notwithstanding  his  Tory  principles.  Dr.  Starkweather  came 
in  1785,  practiced  many  years,  and  was  almost  continually  in 
public  life.  Ho  died  July  27,  1834.  Subsequent  physicians 
have  been  Dr.  Marsh,  Dr.  Brewster,  Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Richards, 
Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Spear,  Dr.  Rodgers,  Dr.  Case,  Dr.  Peirce, 
Dr.  Meekins,  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  D.  Pierce,  Dr.  H.  Stark- 
weather, Dr.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Bois,  Dr.  Coit,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr. 
Prevost,  Dr.  Lyman,  Dr.  Knowlton,  Dr.  Preeland,  Dr.  Smith, 
Dr.  A.  Pierce. 

LAWYERS. 

Joseph  Lyman,  Samuel  Howe,  Daniel  Parish,  Jonathan 
Woodbridge,  Elisha  Mack,  Chauncey  B.  Rising.  All  of  these 
practiced  at  various  periods  in  the  town,  and  several  rose  to 
distinction  and  eminence  here  or  elsewhere. 

TAVERNS. 

The  taverns  of  Revolutionary  times  or  earlier  were  those  of 
Alexander  Miller,  of  Nathaniel  Daniels,  and  of  Lieut.  Meech, 
already  mentioned.  Very  early,  too,  on  the  same  general  route, 
was  a  tavern  opposite  the  present  school-house,  north  of  the 
Eager  place  ;  also  on  the  town-line  at  the  Partridge  place  ;  the 
Isaiah  Kingman  House,  at  the  present  E.  H.  Brewster  place; 
the  Pearse  House,  at  Worthington  Corners,  now  kept  by  Mr. 
Winslow,  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.  The  Daniels 
Tavern  passed  to  the  son,  Capt.  Dan  Daniels.  The  latter  and 
Mr.  Kingman  had  each  lost  a  leg.  A  traveler,  meeting  them 
both  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  somewhat  aston- 
ished, asked  if  it  was  the  custom  in  Worthington  to  take  otF 
one  leg.  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Daniels,  "but  when  they  find  a  man 
peculiarly  honest  they  mark  him."  There  was  also  a  tavern 
for  some  years  at  West  Worthington,  on  the  site  where  Mrs. 
Adams  now  lives,  opened  by  William  Williams.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Capt.  Lindsay.  It  was  closed  at  his  death.  The 
present  Bartlett  House,  at  Worthington  Corners,  has  been 
established  only  a  few  years.  A  part  of  it  was  originally  a 
wool  warehouse,  used  by  Horace  Cole.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  re- 
cently enlarged  it  extensively,  providing  accommodations  for 
summer  boarders. 

STORES. 

The  old  store  of  William  Ward  was  at  Worthington  Cor- 
ners. E.  C.  Porter  followed  Mr.  Ward,  and  continued  until 
about  1860.  The  present  store  of  Samuel  Cole  (formerly 
Horace  Cole  &  Son)  was  built  in  1860,  the  previous  build- 
ings having  been  burned.  Isaac  T.  Thrasher  traded  a  few 
years  at  South  Worthington.  At  West  Worthington  Mr. 
Medberry  traded  for  some  years ;  Russell  Bartlett,  also,  from 
1830  to  1840.  In  1820  the  Ward  store  was  carried  on  by  the 
firm  of  William  &  Trowbridge  Ward.  The  building  is  the 
present  basket-shop  of  Horace  Bartlett.  White  &  Daniels 
were  proprietors,  before  1820,  of  the  old  Gove  store,  on  the 
stage-road. 

The  following  are  from  old  files  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette: 

March  19, 1790. — John  Cunningham  wants  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
as  an  "apprentice  to  tlie  taylors'  business." 

Nov.  10,  1791. — .Janios  Klacltniar  gives  notice  that  he  has  completed  upon  tlie 
must  approved  niodei'ii  i)lan  a  linseed-mill,  on  the  stream  near  his  dwelling- 
house,  in  the  southeasterly  [jart  of  Worthington.  He  oilers  four  shillings  a 
busliel  for  thixseeil. 

Aug.  8,  179'2.— Spencer  Whiting,  merchant,  calls  on  those  indebted  to  settle  up, 
ofl'eriug  to  take  beef,  pork,  llax,  flaxseed,  butter,  cheese,  salts  of  lye,  and  ashes, 
and  oft'ers  a  general  assortment  of  West  India  and  English  goods. 


March  2M,  17911. — "  Inoi:ulaliori  fur  the  small-pox  is  canning  on  in  Worthing- 
ton Ity  the  Muljsciibers  agreeable  to  the  latest  and  most  ai)i)roved  metfioil. 

"  Joit  MAiisn, 
Jamkk  liuAmsii." 

.luly  (i,  IHOl. — T\](:  4th  (jf  .Inly  was  c(debnitcd  bcsre  by  a  large  concourse  of 
jieople  fiom  WortbingWn,  (Jhestcrlidd,  Ooslien,  Cummington,  and  I'lainlleld. 
Rev.  Thomiis  Allen  otfered  a  devout  and  fervent  address  to  the  Author  of  all 
blc^ssingH.  .lonatlian  Woodbridge,  ICsii.,  delivered  an  ingenious,  elegant,  and 
wcll-ada]ited  oration.  M]-.  liriggs  made  the  concluding  prayer.  Toasts  were 
diiinU,  inlcrsperHed  with  aiiprojiriate  music. 

We  giv('  two  :  "  The  (Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, — a  toni/  tomjli  link  in  the 

Fnh'nil  rliilill." 

"  The  Anieiican  Fair.  She  will  do  us  gooil,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her 
life." 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town  followed  more  closely  upon 
the  first  settlement  than  in  the  case  of  certain  other  towns, 
because  the  pioneers  moved  in  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
township  was  purchased  June  2,  1762,  but  it  was  probably 
two  or  three  j'ears  later  that  the  actual  settlement  began  ;  and 
then  in  four  years  there  was  sufficient  population  to  justify 
incorporation.  That  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  not 
a  district,  indicates  a  "plantation"  of  considerable  numbers 
and  importance.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  June 
30,  1768.  The  town  was  called  Worthington  in  honor  of  Col. 
John  Worthington,  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  proprietors. 
Col.  Worthington  erected  a  grist-mill  and  a  meeting-house  at 
his  own  expense,  and  donated  1200  acres  of  land  for  minis- 
terial and  school  purposes.  He  lived  for  many  years  to  wit- 
ness the  prosperity  of  the  town  he  had  founded. 

The  territory  of  the  town  as  incorporated  was  considerably 
greater  than  at  present.  It  extended  from  Cummington,  on 
the  north,  to  Chester,  on  the  south,  and  from  Peru,  on  the 
west,  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Wostfield  River.  This  em- 
braced a  portion  of  what  is  now  Chesterfield,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  Middlefield.  The  place  of  the  first  town-meeting  was 
at  the  inn  of  Alexander  Miller.  This  was  opposite  the  pres- 
ent house  of  Alonzo  Belden.  The  place  is  identified  by  tradi- 
tion. The  old  well  is  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  single  pear- 
tree  and  a  few  apple-trees  remaining  of  the  primeval  orchard. 

We  add  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  extracts  from  the  early 
records,  showing  the  officers  chosen  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  year : 

Hampshire  County,  s.s.  ; 

To  Nathan  Leonard,  of  Worthington,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  aforesaid, 
yeoman. — Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  province  for  erecting  the  new  plantiition, 
called  No.  3,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Worth- 
ington, and  investing  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  with  all  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities  that  other  towns  within  this  province  enjoy,  and  impowering 
Israel  Williams,  Esq.,  to  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  some  principal  inhabitant 
of  said  town,  requiring  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  said  inhabitants  in  order  to 
choose  such  officers  as  towns  by  law  are  impowered  to  choose  in  the  month  of 
March  annually;  these  are,  therefore,  in  his  Majesty's  name  to  require  you,  the 
said  Nathan,  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Worthington  to  assemble 
together  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Miller,  innholder  in  said  town,  on  the  firet 
Monday  in  August  next,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  then  and  there  in 
said  meeting  to  choose  all  such  officers  as  towns  within  this  province  are  impow- 
ered and  enabled  by  law  to  choose  in  the  month  of  March  annually  ;  hereof  you 
nor  they  may  not  fail. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Hatfield,  in  said  county,  the  11th  day  of 
July,  in  the  eighth  year  of  bis  Majesty's  reign.  Anno  Domihi  1768. 

ISRAKL  Williams,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Worthington,  in  Hampshire  County,  July  19, 17C8. 
Uy  virtue  of  the  within  warrant,  I  notified  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  by 
putting  up  a  notification  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Alexander  Miller,  inn- 
holder,  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  within  mentioned  to  choose  town  ofBcers 
as  the  law  directs. 

Nathan  Leonard. 

FIRST  TOWN-MEETING. 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Worthington  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Ml'.  Alexander  Miller,  innholder  in  said 
town,  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  August,  1708,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, purauant  to  warrant.    1st.  Chose  Capt.  Nathan  Leonard  moderator. 

And  then  the  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  other  town  officers :  Nahum 
Eager,  Town  Clerk;  Capt.  Nathan  Leonard,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Daniels,  Mr.  John 
Kinne,  Selectmen.  Mr.  Thomas  Clcmmons  took  the  oath  of  constable  and 
leather-sealer.  Mr.  Samuel  Clapp  took  the  oath  relating  to  a  surveyor.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bigelow  took  the  oath  relating  to  wardens,    Mr,  Ephi-aim  Wheeler 
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Dea<>on  Jonathan  Brewster,  from  Preston,  Conn.,  settled  in  Worthington 
in  ir"7.  His  son,  Capt.  Elisha  Brewster,  was  born  in  Preston  in  1755. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  having  early  enlisted 
in  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  for  and  during  the  war,  and  served  as 
an  ofBcer  of  the  same  to  its  close,  completing  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
six  months.  His  regiment  was  exercised  in  cavalry  tactics  by  Count  Pu- 
laski, the  distinguished  Polish  disciplinarian. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  as  captain  of  cavalry  and  brigade 
quartermaster.  At  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion  he  volunteered  his 
services  to  Gen.  Shepard,  and  was  one  of  his  aids  in  that  memorable 
insurrection. 

He  married.  April  24,  17SS,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunting- 
ton. Their  children  were  twelve  in  number.  The  youngest  son,  and  last 
survivor,  was  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Brewster,  whose  portrait  appears  upon  this 
page,  who  was  born  in  AVorthington,  Aug.  5,  1809.  He  wa-s  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  Hopkins  Academy.  He  married,  June  8,  1831, 
Sophronia  Martha,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Kingman,  of  Worthington.  Their 
children  were  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  two  of  whom  survive, — C.  K. 
Brewster,  of  Worthington,  and  Mrs. 
George  M.  Green,  of  Danbury,  Conn. 

He  remained  for  several  years 
upon  his  father's  farm,  and  in  1S42 
removed  to  the  centre  village,  and 
located  a  little  south  of  the  church 
and  town-house,  where  he  com- 
menced the  mercantile  business  in 
company  with  his  cousin,  Mr.  Sidney 
Brewster,  under  the  firm-name  of  S. 
<t  E.  H.  Brewster.  That  copartner- 
ship continued  ten  years,  when  it 
was  dissolved,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brewster 
retiring  to  attend  to  his  increasing 
public  duties.  In  1848  he  was  chosen 
as  a  Whig  to  represent  his  town  in 
the  Legislature,  and  again,  in  ISo.j, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  same  ofiSce,  In 
1852  he  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner, and  held  that  office  sixteen 
years.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  excellent 
judgment  and  the  aptness  and  faith- 
fulness with  which  he  discharged 
the  difficnlt  and  often  perplexing 
duties  of  the  position.  At  the  end 
of  his  sixtieth  year  (in  1S68),  when 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity  and 
usefulness,  he  voluntarily  withdrew 
from  that  office,  declining  the  ofi"er 
of  a  certain  re-election,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  people  of  the  county. 
In  1871  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  to  represent  the 
Berkshire  and  Hamp^shire  district. 
In  187-?  he  was  chosen  a  member 

of  the  governor's  council  for  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Berkshire  Counties, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1874.    This  closed  his  public  life. 

In  his  earlier  business  years  he  was  often  called  to  fill  various  town 
offices,  and  served  in  almost  every  capacity,  from  constable  to  selectman. 
He  conld  have  served  oftener  if  he  had  wished,  for  his  townsmen  were 
always  willing  to  elect  him.  He  was  also  the  leading  justice  of  the  peace  in 
his  region,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  trial-justices  under  the  new 
law,  holding  the  office  and  discharging  its  duties  with  marked  ability 
and  dignity  until  he  resigned  it  several  years  ago.  He  was  often  called  as 
a  referee  to  settle  disputed  questions,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  his  services 
were  frequently  sought  as  counsel  in  important  road  cases.  He  was 
the  principal  legal  adviser  of  the  people  in  his  section,  wrote  numerous 
wills,  and  settled  many  estates  in  the  pjrobate  and  insolvency  courts, 
— doing  more  of  that  business,  probably,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
eounty. 

While  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  he  was  one  of  a  committee 
to  receive  General  Grant,  who,  as  President,  came  on  an  official  visit  to 
the  State.    He  wag  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Worthington  Agricul- 


tural  Society  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  its  first  president.  He 
was  long  connected  with  the  old  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  as 
one  of  its  trustees,  and  for  twenty  years  (1848  to  1868)  was  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Hampshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  exerting  in 
their  behalf  an  active  and  valuable  influence.  Ten  years  ago,  his  son, 
Charles  K.  Brewster,  having  become  of  age,  the  two  formed  a  copartnership, 
and  bought  out  the  mercantile  business  of  S.  Brewster  &  Son,  and  that 
business  was  continued  until  his  death,  under  the  firm-name  of  E.  H. 
Brewster  it  Son. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  first  a  Whig  and  then  a  Republican.  Though  a  strong 
party  man,  he  never  allowed  his  party  ties  to  prevent  him  from  remaining 
true  to  his  friends.  These  incidents  of  his  political  life  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion :  in  1856,  after  he  had  served  four  years  as  county  commissioner,  the 
machinery  of  the  party  was  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  refused  a  re- 
nomination.  The  people,  however,  almost  against  his  wishes,  insisted  upon 
voting  for  him  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority.  At  the  close  of  his  service  as  commissioner  he  was  ten- 
dered a  supper  at  the  old  Mansion  House,  in  Northampton,  as  a  testimonial 

to  his  long  and  faithful  official  work, 
at  which  an  elegant  gold-headed 
cane  was  presented  him  by  the 
county  officials.  The  supper  was 
attended  by  about  eighty  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  county.  In  the 
presentation  speech  on  that  occasion, 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
cane,  after  being  a  support  to  the 
recipient  in  his  declining  years, 
might  be  left  as  an  heir-loom  to  his 
children.  This  wish  he  was  careful 
to  observe.  The  cane — ever  highly 
prized  by  him — he  left  to  his  son,  Mr. 
C,  K.  Brewster,  with  the  request  that 
he  bequeath  it  to  the  grandson  of  the 
deceased,  now  a  lad  of  si.x  years,  who 
bears  his  name. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  upon 
divine  worship,  and  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  choir,  and  occasionally  acted  as 
chorister.  During  the  long  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Bisbee, — twenty-eight 
years, — Mr.  Brewster  was  his  warm 
friend  and  supporter,  and  his  fre- 
quent adviser.  He  never  formally 
united  with  the  church,  but  he  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  its  underlying 
principles,  and  his  old  pastor  bore 
heartfelt  testimony  at  the  funeral  to 
his  Christian  character,  as  exem- 
plified in  his  pure  and  consistent 
life  and  his  peaceful  death. 

In  all  of  the  many  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility  which  he  filled, 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  manifested  a  conspicuous 
capacity  for  public  work.  He  was  accurate,  methodical,  and  painstaking 
in  all  that  he  did.  His  judgment  was  unsurpassed.  He  saw  the  vital 
points  of  questions  with  surprising  quickness,  and  his  peculiar  aptness  in 
adjusting  afi'airs  rendered  his  services  invaluable  in  unraveling  difficulties 
and  smoothing  the  rough  places  among  men.  He  was  affiible,  courteous, 
and  dignified, — so  much  so  as  to  be  a  marked  man  wherever  he  gathered 
with  other  men.  His  fine  physical  presence  and  genial,  sympathetic  nature 
were  also  conspicuous.  He  was  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  and  in  that 
capacity  his  rare  urbanity,  strong  common  sense,  and  courteous  bearing 
were  most  advantageously  displayed.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  firmness 
of  character,  yet  modest,  unassuming,  and  retiring.  He  had  friends,  many 
of  them,  and  good  ones,  too.  His  attachments  were  strong,  his  friendship 
true  and  constant.  He  was  no  fair-weather  friend.  He  never  deserted 
nor  wavered.  When  once  his  confidence  and  friendship  were  gained,  they 
could  be  relied  upon.  Alike  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  he  remained  the 
same.  He  seemed  to  think  little  of  himself.  This  was  natural,  for  he  was 
not  a  selfish  man,  but  self-forgetful,  warm-hearted,  tender,  and  true.  Mr. 
Brewster  died  Nov.  27,  1878,  aged  seventy  years. 


Mr.  Cole's  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Chesterfield. 
His  father,  Consider  Cole,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1762,  and 
came  to  Chesterfield  in  his  boyhood.  A  few  years  later  he  bought  one 
hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land,  cleared  up  the  farm,  and  established 
a  home  for  himself  and  family,  having  married  about  that  time.  Ho 
was  also  a  blacksmith,  and  had  a  shop  in  connection  with  bis  farm, 
making  blacksmithing  his  principal  business.  In  his  family  there 
were  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  died  young,  and  the  remaining 
seven  are  now  all  dead  except  Horace  Cole,  whose  portrait  appears 
upon  this  page.  The  wife  of  Consider  Cole  died  September,  1819, 
aged  fifty-five. 

Horace  Cole  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  Juno  10,  1799.  He  passed 
his  boyhood  at  home,  working  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm,  until  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  father  having  died  not  long 
before,  he,  with  others  from  that  neighborhood,  walked  to  New  York 
to  seek  employment. 

Going  out  upon  Long  Island  he  engaged  in  building  stone  wall,  and 
was  also  employed  upon  the  stone  dock  at  Williamsburg  ferry,  opposite 
the  city  of  New  York,  that  being  the  first  dock  built  at  that  place. 

He  then  returned  to  Chesterfield,  worked  a  few  months  upon  a  farm, 
and,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1818,  he  again  went  to  New  York  with 
several  other  young  men,  walking,  as  before,  the  entire  distance.  They 
e.xpected  to  find  employment  with  a  company  that  was  grading  the 
city  between  Harlem  and  the  Bowery.  About  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival the  company  failed,  and  they  were  disajipointed  in  their  plans. 

Being  short  of  funds,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  obtaining  imme- 
diate employment,  they  went  one  day's  journey  into  New  Jersey  in 
search  of  work.  Entirely  failing  to  secure  situations,  they  were  quite 
discouraged.  Mr.  Cole,  having  a  cane  in  his  hand,  placed  it  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  ground  and  said  to  his  companions,  "  Whichever  way 
this  cane  falls,  I  am  going."  The  cane  fell  toward  New  York  City, 
and  Mr.  Cole,  with  earnest  resolution,  separated  himself  from  the 
others,  and  wearily  plodded  his  way  back.  He  crossed  the  ferry  from 
New  Jersey,  and  landed  in  the  metropolis  with  just  three  cents  in  his 
pocket.  This  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  resolute 
young  Yankee  from  the  hills  of  Chesterfield  had  yet  to  find  a  place 
for  the  night  in  a  city  of  strangers.  He  found  his  way  down  into 
what  was  then  known  as  "  the  swamp,"  among  the  heavy  leather- 
dealers  of  the  city.  This  was  a  busy  place.  He  called  upon  a  Quaker, 
one  of  the  principal  business-men  of  the  street,  an  extensive  dealer 
in  leather  and  hides,  and  a  man  of  wealth. 

The  merchant  closely  interrogated  the  young  man  as  to  his  habits, 
and,  being  satisfied  upon  this  point,  engaged  him  for  one  year  as  a 
porter  and  man-of-all-work,  agreeing  to  pay  him  $1  a  day,  Mr.  Colo 
to  board  himself.  With  prompt  kindness  the  merchant  sent  his  son 
to  find  a  suitable  boarding  place  not  far  from  the  store. 

Mr.  Cole  improved  his  opportunity  by  industry  and  by  unflinching 
regularity  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties,  and  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employer.  He  lost  no  time,  and,  just  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  ho  was  promoted  from  the  position  of  a  laborer  to 
that  of  salesman.  The  merchant  re-engaged  him  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  six  months,  agreeing  to  pay  him  one  dollar  a  week  in  addition 
to  his  former  wages.  During  his  first  year  ho  saved  $130,  and  in  the 
six  months'  term  following  ho  made  $75  by  buying  sheep-  and  calf- 
skins, the  merchant  having  allowed  his  son  and  Mr.  Cole  to  speculate 
a  little  on  their  own  account.  The  truckman  in  the  employ  of  this 
house  desired  to  sell  out,  and  Mr.  Cole,  with  the  permission  of  his 


employer,  bought  the  horse  and  dray,  paying  for  them  $200.  He  was 
still  under  age,  and  had  to  procure  a  license  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

He  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  still  harder  work.  Doing  all  the 
carting  for  the  house,  he  also  bought  hides  of  the  farmers  and  butchers, 
rented  a  building  near,  cured  the  hides,  and  sold  them  to  the  country 
tanners.  This  was  done  early  in  the  morning  before  the  carting  would 
be  required.  In  this  way  a  large  business  gradually  fell  into  his  hands. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  having  made  sufiicient  money  to  enable  him 
to  enter  into  a  still  larger  business,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Matthew  Carroll,  under  the  name  of  Carroll  &  Cole,  removing  from 
Jacob  Street  to  more  commodious  quarters  in  Ferry  Street.  Mr.  Car- 
roll had  charge  of  the  finances,  and  Mr.  Cole  did  the  buying  and 
selling.  They  employed  a  large  number  of  men,  and  the  business 
rapidly  increased.  After  two  years,  Mr.  Carroll's  health  failing,  Mr. 
Cole's  labors  were  largely  added  to. 

The  time  of  the  partnership  was  four  years,  and  when  it  expired,  at 
Mr.  Carroll's  earnest  request,  it  was  continued  one  year  longer.  In 
the  midst  of  this  successful  career  Mr.  Cole's  own  health  failed,  and, 
acting  upon  the  imperative  advice  of  his  physician,  he  disposed  of  his 
business  and  returned  to  his  native  town,  arriving  there  in  December, 
1828.  There  he  bought  a  large  farm,  keeping  a  dairy  of  thirty  cows, 
and  shearing  sometimes  sixteen  hundred  sheep  in  a  year.  He  also 
bought  wool  for  the  Northampton  Woolen  Company,  and  for  Plattner  & 
Smith,  of  Lee,  Mass.  In  1845  he  moved  to  Worthington,  and  engaged 
in  general  merchandising  with  Simeon  Clapp.  They  continued  to- 
gether four  years.  After  that,  Mr.  Cole  and  C.  C.  Parrish  were  the 
firm  for  six  years  and  a  half.  Mr.  Parrish  retiring,  his  son,  Samuel 
Cole,  went  into  the  partnership,  and  the  firm-name  was  H.  Cole  &  Son 
until  1875,  when  the  son  succeeded  to  the  entire  business,  and  con- 
tinues the  same  in  Worthington.  Besides  his  mercantile  work,  Mr.  Cole 
has  engaged  in  various  other  enterprises,  especially  the  manufacturing 
of  boots  and  shoes  on  a  large  scale.  In  1859  his  buildings — store  and 
dwelling-house — were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  promptly  rebuilt  them. 
In  1875  he  erected  a  cheese- factory,  having  facilities  for  using  the  milk 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  or  more.  This  factory  he  has  recently 
sold  to  an  association  of  farmers.  Politically,  Mr.  Cole  was  a  Whig,  and 
in  later  years  a  Republican.  He  has  held  the  position  of  selectman,  both 
in  Chesterfield  and  Worthington,  and  has  been  postmaster  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Worthington. 

He  married.  May  9,  1821,  in  New  York,  Sarah  King,  of  that  city. 
She  died  in  Juno,  1855.  Their  children  were  eleven  in  number,  all  of 
whom  died  in  childhood  except  the  son,  Samuel.  Mr.  Cole  married 
(second),  Oct.  14,  1857,  Maria,  daughter  of  Elijah  Cole,  of  Worthing- 
ton. She  was  the  widow  of  John  Kinne,  of  Chesterfield.  She  died 
Feb.  7,  1873,  and  Mr.  Cole  married  (third),  June  28,  1874,  Almira, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Hull,  of  Stonington,  Conn.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Calvin  Gunn,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Hor  grandfather  was  Judge  Hull, 
a  prominent  lawyer,  of  Stonington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Colo  has  boon  remarkably  successful  in  business,  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  close  personal  attention  he  has  always  given  to  his 
various  undertakings.  His  education  was  only  that  obtained  in  the 
common  schools,  but  he  possessed  groat  natural  ability.  He  has  been 
very  generous  in  contributing  to  all  matters  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare of  his  native  town.  lie  has  a  largo  number  of  friends,  who  es- 
teem him  for  his  sterling  integrity  and  strict  honesty.  A  prominent 
banker  of  Northampton  said  to  the  writer,  "  Mr.  Cole  is  the  soul  of 
honor,  and  his  word  has  always  been  as  good  as  his  bond." 
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and  Mr.  yahiun  E;iger  took  the  oath  rehitiag  to  fence-viewers.  Dr.  Moses  Moi^e 
look  the  oath  of  a  surrevor. 

Oct.  li,  176S. — The  town  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ale-'^ander  Miller,  in  W'orth- 
ington  aforesaid,  and  then  the  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  Xathan  Leonard 
deer-reeve,  and  he  was  sworu  into  the  office :  and  then  the  town  voted  to  adjourn 
this  meeting  to  no  day.   Mr.  John  VTatt  took  the  oath  of  a  tj-thingnian. 

October  22d. — Mr.  Thomas  Kiune  took  the  oath  of  warden. 

Oct,  11, 1T6S. — At  a  legal  town-meeting  held  at  Mr.  Alexander  Miller's,  Dr. 
Mcees  Morse  was  chosen  moderator;  and  then  the  town  voted  to  lay  out  roads 
in  the  following  places:  1st.  To  begin  at  Murravfield  line,  near  Mr.  Thomas 
Kinne's,  running  northerly,  bearing  to  the  east,  to  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Beqjamin  Bigelow,  and  fixvm  ther«  to  the  grist-mill  in  said  Worthiugton ;  and 
then  a  r«ad  from  Murravfield  line  to  Xo.  5  line  in  the  most  convenient  place; 
and  then  a  road  from  Xo.  o  Une,  on  the  west  end  of  Mr.  ^V^lipple's  lot  and  Mr. 
Ford's  and  Mr.  Bice"s,  out  to  the  other  road;  and  then  to  lay  out  a  road  in  the 

most  convenient  place  from  the  grist-mill  to  lead  up  to  Mr.  Daniel  

into  the  north  and  south  road ;  and  then  a  road  from  Capt.  Xathan  ^— ^— 

saw-mill  in  the  most  convenient  place  into  the  county  road 

between  Sir.  Ephraim  lot  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Eames'  lot.   Aud  then 

Ae  town  voted  to  recommend  the  other  roads  to  be  laid  out  by  the  selectmen 
where  they  may  think  the  most  convenient  place.* 

The  first  regular  March  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  day 
of  the  month,  1769.  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  Miller,  inn- 
holder. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinne  was  chosen  Moderator,  Xahum  Eager,  Town  Clerk  and 
Town  Treasurer;  Thomas  Kinne,  Moses  Morse,  Samuel  Clapp,  Selectmen  ;  Tim- 
othy Meech,  Constable;  Samuel  'Wilcox,  Benjamin  Bigelow,  Nathan  Leonard, 
Surveyors  of  Highways ;  Samuel  Crosby,  Tytliingman ;  Daniel  Moi-se,  Rufus 
Stone, Fence-Viewers ;  John  SkifT,  Leather-Sealer;  James  Benjamin,  Deer- Reeve; 
Moges  Ashley,  Xathan  Leonard,  "Wardens.  The  town  voted  to  accept  of  sundry 
roads — perhaps  the  same  as  already  mentioned — one  "from  Murray ville  to  No. 
5  line ;"  one  "  from  grist-mill  to  Capt.  Daniels' ;"  one  "  from  the  grist-mill  to  Mr. 
Biglow's." 

Nov.  12, 1770. — Dr.  Moses  Morse  and  3Ir.  Alexander  Miller  chosen  agents  to 
represent  the  town  at  the  county  court,  in  relation  to  county  roads. 

March  19, 1771. — Voted  sixty  pounds  to  mend  the  highways,  men's  labor  to  be 
counted  3».  per  day ;  yoke  of  oxen.  Is.  6(i. ;  use  of  plow,  8<i. 

Dec.  23, 1772. — Voted  Xahum  Eager,  Jeremiah  Kinne,  Nathaniel  Daniels  a 
committee  to  petition  to  have  the  provincial  ta.x  taken  off. 

April  2, 177S. — Voted  not  "  to  set  up  enoculation"  at  all  this  time. 

Other  extracts  from  town  records  are  given  in  connection 
with  churches,  schools,  etc. 

SELECTMEX,   FROM  THE  ORGAXIZATIOX  OF  THE  TOWN. 

1768.  — Xathan  Leonard,  Xathaniel  Daniels,  John  Kiune. 

1769.  — Thomas  Kinne,  Moses  Morse,  Samuel  Clapp. 

1770.  — Xathan  Leonard,  Nathaniel  Daniels,  Nahum  Eager. 
177L — Joseph  Marsh,  John  Kinne,  Alexander  Miller. 

1772.  — Ebenezer  Leonard,  Alexander  Miller,  Joseph  Marsh. 

1773.  — Xathaniel  Daniels,  Xalium  Eager,  Thomas  Kinne. 

1774.  — Xahum  Eager,  Xathaniel  Daniels,  John  Kinne. 

1775.  — Xathaniel  Daniels,  Jonathan  Prentice,  Jeremiah  Kinne. 

1776.  — Ebenezer  Leonard,  Thomas  Kinne,  Jloses  Mcjrse. 

1777.  — Xathan  Leonard,  Thomas  Kinne,  Joseph  ilarsh. 

1778.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Timothy  Meech,  John  Skiff. 

1779.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Moses  Porter,  William  Burr. 

1780.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Moses  Porter,  Joshua  Phillips,  Nathaniel  Daniels, 

Zepbaniah  Hatch. 
178L — Xahum  Eager,  John  Kinne,  Jonathan  Prentice. 

1782.  — ^Stephen  Fitch,  Nahum  Eager,  Samuel  Woods. 

1783.  — John  Watts,  Stephen  Fitch,  Samuel  Woods. 

1784.  — X'alium  Eager,  Jonathan  Brewster,  John  Kinne. 

1785.  — Xahum  Eager,  Jonathan  Brewster,  Job  Marsh. 

1786.  — Nahum  Eager,  Jonathan  Brewster,  John  Kinne. 

1787.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Xathan  Branch,  Ezra  Leonard. 

1788.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  .John  Kinne,  Ezra  Leonard. 

1789-90. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Matthew  Warner,  Tha/ldeiis  Chapin. 
1791-92. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Matthew  Warner,  Xathan  Branch. 
1733. — Jonathan  Wrjodbridge,  Eufu.s  Slarsh,  Israel  Burr. 

1794.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Kahom  Eager,  JIatthew  Warner. 

1795.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Matthew  Warner,  Jonathan  Woodbridge. 

1796.  — Jonathan  Brewster,  Bnfus  Marsh,  Nathan  Branch. 
1797-98. — Rufus  Jlarsh,  ElUha  Brewster,  Samuel  Cook. 

1799.  — Elt<iha  Brewster,  Samuel  Cfxjk,  Ezra  Leonard. 

1800.  — Ezra  Leonard,  Samuel  Cook,  Josepli  Marsh. 

1801.  — Samuel  Cook,  Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  Eliashib  Adams,  .Jr. 

1802.  — Samuel  Cook,  Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Woodbridge. 
IWJ. — .Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Woo<Jbridge,  Nathan  Hazen. 
l**"*- — Jonathan  Woodbridge,  Boger  Benjamin,  Elijah  Curtis. 
l*te.— B//ger  Benjamin,  Elijah  Curtis,  Azariah  Parwjns. 

1806.  — Ezra  Leonard,  Trowbridge  Ward,  Cyrus  St»well. 

1807.  — Basra  Leonard,  Trowbridge  Ward,  John  Stone. 

*  The  omitted  words  above  are  mining  from  the  town  records,  a  comer  of  the 
being  torn  away. 
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1808. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  Trowbridge  Ward,  John  Stone. 
1809-10. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  John  Stone,  Josiah  Mills. 
1811-13. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  Josiah  Mills,  Roger  Benjamin. 
1814-17. — Ezra  Starkweather,  Azariah  Parsons,  Ephraim  Parish. 
1818. — Trowbridge  Ward,  Joseph  Marsh,  James  Kelley. 
1819-20. — Jonah  Brewster,  Josiah  Mills,  Roger  Benjamin. 
1821-22. — Jonah  Brewster,  Trowbridge  Ward,  William  Eager. 
1823. — Jonah  Brewster,  William  Eager,  John  Stone,  Jr. 
1824-25. — Jonah  Brewster,  John  Stone,  Jr.,  Timothy  Austin. 

1826,  — Jonah  Brewster,  John  Stone,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bardwell. 
1827-28. — Jonah  Brewster,  John  Stone,  Jr.,  Gorham  Cottrell. 
1829.— William  Coit,  Ansel  Burr,  Lathrop  Reed. 

1830-31. — Jonah  Brewster,  Ansel  Burr,  Jeremiah  Phillips. 
1832-33. — Clement  Burr,  Jeremiah  Phillips,  Luther  Granger. 
1834. — Ransloe  Daniels,  Amos  Burr,  Oren  Stone. 
1835-36. — James  Benton,  Elkanali  Ring,  .Jr.,  Azariah  Parsons. 
1837. — Chauncey  B.  Rising,  Jeremiah  Phillips,  Ames  Burr. 
1838.. — Ransloe  Daniels,  Ames  Burr,  Elkanah  Ring,  Jr. 

1839.  — Nomian  Allen,  Liither  Granger,  James  Bisbee. 

1840.  — Ransloe  Daniels,  Elkanah  Ring,  Jr.,  Russell  Bartlett. 
1841-42. — Ransloe  Daniels,  Ames  Burr,  Russell  Bartlett. 
184:3. — Ransloe  Daniels,  Elkanah  Ring,  Jr.,  Russell  Bartlett. 

1844.  — Russell  Bartlett,  John  Adams,  Elbridge  Hazen. 

1845.  — John  Adams,  Elbridge  Hazen,  Oren  Stone. 

1846.  — John  Adams,  Elbridge  Hazen,  Tillson  Bartlett. 

1847.  — Elbridge  Hazen,  Azariah  Parsons,  Oren  Stone. 

1848.  — Elbridge  Hazen,  Oren  Stone,  Azariah  Parsons. 
1849-51.— Russell  Bartlett,  Milton  Brewster,  Ethan  Barnes. 

1852.  — Elisha  H.  Brewster,  .Totham  Clarke,  James  Bisbee. 

1853.  — Jotham  Clarke,  James  Bisbee,  William  H.  Bates. 

1854.  — Jotham  Clarke  (died),  William  H.  Bates,  Ethan  C.  Ring,  James  Bisbee. 

1855.  — William  H.  Bates,  William  Cole,  John  N.  Benton. 

1856.  — William  Cole,  John  N.  Benton,  Edward  C.  Porter. 

1857.  — John  N.  Benton,  John  Adams,  William  A.  Bates. 
1868-59.— A.  Dwight  Perry,  Alden  B.  Curtis,  William  Starkweather. 
1860-61.— Horace  Coe,  William  A.  Bates,  Russell  Bartlett. 

1862. — John  Adams,  Charles  F.  Cole,  Aaron  Stevens. 
186.3-64. — John  Adams,  Oren  Stone,  Alden  B.  Curtis. 
1865-60. — John  Adams,  Oren  Stone,  Marcus  A.  Bates. 
1867. — John  Adams,  Franklin  J.  Robinson,  Marcus  A.  Bates. 
1868-69.— William  Cole,  Franklin  J.  Robinson,  E.  C.  Porter. 
1870-71.— William  Cole,  Edwin  S.  Burr,  Alfred  Kilbourne. 
1872-73. — A.  Dwight  Perry,  Marcus  A.  Bates,  Jonathan  Brewster. 
1874-75. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Gordyce  Bates,  Jonathan  H.  Eager. 
1876. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Gordyce  Bates,  Charles  K.  Brewster. 
1877-78. — Jonathan  Brewster,  Gordyce  Bates,  Daniel  K.  Porter. 
1879. — A.  J.  Randall,  Henry  Benton,  James  Pease. 

TOWN-CLEKKS. 

Nahum  Eager,  1768  to  1776;  .John  Watt,  1777;  Ebenezer  Leonard,  1778  to  1781  ; 
James  Thompson,  1782, 1783 ;  Jonathan  Brewster,  1784, 1785 ;  Ezra  Starkweather , 
1786  to  1813 ;  .Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  1814  to  1824 ;  WilUam  Ward,  1825  to  1830 ; 
Chauncey  B.  Rising,  1831  to  1834 ;  Ransloe  Daniels,  1835  to  1837 ;  Elisha  H. 
Brewster,  1838  to  1841;  Simeon  Clapp,  1842  to  1848;  John  Adams,  1849  to  1855  ; 
C.  C.  Parish,  1856;  Edward  C.  Porter,  1857  to  1867;  Samuel  Cole,  1868, 1869;  C. 
K.  Brewster,  1870  to  1874;  Samuel  Cole,  1875  to  1880. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  representatives  from  Worthington 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  or  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State: 

Moses  Morse,  Agent  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  1773;  also  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  1777;  Nahum  Eager,  Representative  to  Provincial  Congress  , 
1774,  and  to  the  General  Court,  1781, 1783, 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1794,  1796, 1797  ; 
Nathan  Leonard,  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  1775 ;  Deacon  Jonathan 
Brewster,  1778, 1779,  1782,  1784, 1785, 1786, 1787,  1793,  1795 ;  Hon.  Ezra  Stark- 
weather, 1788, 1798, 1800, 1801,  1802,  1803;  Matthew  Warner,  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  1799 ;  .Jonathan  Woodbridge,  1804, 1805, 1807 ;  Elisha  Brewster, 
1806;  .Jonathan  Brewster,  Jr.,  1808,  1809,  1810,  1811,  181:5,1819,1831;  Samuel 
Howe,  1812;  .Josiah  Mills,  1814,  1815, 1822,  1829, 1830, 1835;  Hon.  Wm.  Ward, 
1816,  1817, 1831,  1834,  1851.  Died  before  taking  his  seat  at  the  last  election  . 
Trowbridge  Ward,  1820,  1821 ;  Jonah  Brewster,  1823,  1832,  1833  ;  Elisha  Mack  , 
1826;  Ransloe  Daniels,  1836, 1845;  Chauncey  B.  Rising,  1838,  1839, 1840;  James 
Benton,  1840;  Ames  Burr,  1841,1842;  Ethan  C.  Ring,  184:3,  1844;  Elisha  H. 
Brewster,  1847, 1852 ;  Elbridge  Hazen,  1848 ;  Ethan  Barnes,  1849,  1850 ;  Abner 
M.  Smith,  1853;  6.  B.  Hall,  1854;  John  Adams,  1856;  Wm.  H.  Bates,  1857;  John 
H.  Bisbee,  1864;  Marcus  A.  Bates,  1869;  Lafayette  Stevens,  1875. 

The  place  of  the  town-meetings  has  been  as  follows:  1768, 
"at  the  house  of  Alexander  Miller,  innholder,"  and  to  1770, 
inclusive.  1770,  November  12tli,  "  at  the  meeting-house  in 
said  town,"  and  down  to  Oct.  10,  182-5.  1826,  March  13th, 
"at  the  old  meeting-house,"  and  to  May  14,  1827,  inclusive. 

1827,  July  2d,  "  at  Isaiah  Kingman's,"  and  through  that  year. 

1828,  March  12th,  "at  the  town-house  in  said  town,"  and  to 
Nov.  12,  1849,  inclusive.  1850,  March  4th,  "at  the  town- 
hall  in  said  town,"  and  down  to  the  present  time. 
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V  ILL  AGES. 
\v  0  R'l'  1 1 1 N  ( rrt )  N  ( ■  H  N  T II  n . 
This  villii,i;'(!  is  so  luiiiicd  rrinii  i(s  f;-c(ii;rii]iliiciii  ixisil ion. 
Tlio  (ovvii-liiill  is  IochUhI  just  north  of  the  |)iHC(!,  niid  also  the 
Coniirogntionnl  Church.  In  tho  .sharp  contest  over  the  site  of 
tlio  hitter,  1824  and  1825,  it  is  said  to  liavc  hi\cn  determined 
tliat  "  Watts'  Tond,"  just  over  the  hill  to  tlie  west,  was  the 
centre  of  tho  town,  witli  respect  to  territory,  population,  val- 
uation, and  travel.  The  earliest  clothier-work.s  in  tlie  town 
were  located  here,  upon  tlie  present  jilace  of  C.  P.  Hewitt,  and 
some  of  tlie  timbers  have  been  uncovered  in  recent  years. 
While  tho  old  Albany  stage-route  was  in  its  prosperous  days 
it  was  supposed  that  a  village  would  grow  up  at  the  next  four 
corners  east.  But  the  location  of  the  meeting-house  and  the 
early  clothier-works  drew  business  to  the  centre.  When  the 
railroad  was  opened  the  old  historic  line  of  stages  was  aban- 
doned. Worthington  became  "an  inland  town,"  and  the 
growth  of  "the  centre"  was  more  decided.  The  stores  and 
taverns  along  the  line  of  the  old  road  disappeared,  except  as 
they  were  sustained  for  other  reasons.  A  very  early  store  at 
the  centre  was  kept  by  Francis  Benjamin,  on  the  site  of  Elisha 
Brewster's  present  residence.  In  1837,  D.  T.  Hewitt  opened 
a  store  on  the  present  place  of  his  son,  C.  P.  Hewitt,  and  con- 
tinued in  trade  for  a  few  years.  Somewhat  later  the  store  of 
Sidney  and  Elisha  Brewster  was  established.  Later,  the  Arm' 
was  Sidney  Brewster  &  Son.  They  closed  out,  and  the  store 
was  opened  by  E.  H.  Brewster  &  Son,  and  has  been  continued 
to  the  ]iresent  time. 

WORTHINGTON  CORNERS  POST-OFFICE. 

is  on  the  old  stage-road,  a  mile  north  of  "  the  centre."  It  is 
a  pleasant  rural  village,  containing  a  number  of  substantial 
and  elegant  private  residences ;  the  Worthington  House,  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Winslow  ;  the  Bartlett  Hotel ;  the  store  of  Sam- 
uel Cole  ;  a  cheese-factory  ;  a  basket-factory ;  and  several  me- 
chanic-shops. Prom  this  village  there  are  three  stage-lines, — 
one  to  Williamsburg  and  one  to  Hinsdale,  both  daily,  and 
one  three  times  a  week  to  Huntington. 

In  the  tendency  of  summer  travel  to  these  mountain  towns 
Worthington  Corners  is  receiving  considerable  attention  of 
late  ;  quite  a  number  of  boarders  are  wont  to  locate  here. 
Several  private  dwellings  are  owned  abroad,  and  opened  as 
summer  residences  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  Sev- 
eral places  of  romantic  beauty  are  within  easy  drive,  and 
there  is  much  to  attract  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

WEST  WORTHINGTON 

is  located  above  the  Falls  in  the  Westfield  River.  It  includes 
a  few  jtrivate  residences,  the  mills  mentioned  elsewhere,  a 
post-office,  school-house,  several  mechanic-shops,  and  the 
Methodist  church.  It  is  on  the  present  stage-road  from 
Worthington  Corners  to  Hinsdale.  The  post-office  was  estab- 
lished December,  1849.  Russell  Bartlett  was  tho  first  post- 
master, and  retained  the  office  until  Jan.  1,  1874.  David 
Jones  took  the  office  at  that  time,  and  is  the  present  postmaster 
(March,  1879). 

KINGVILLF. 

derives  its  name  from  the  men  who  established  the  most  im- 
portant business  there.  It  is  a  small  hamlet,  rather  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  Little 
River.  Besides  the  mills,  it  has  a  post-office,  school-house, 
shops,  and  a  few  private  dwellings.  The  place  is  south  of 
Worthington  Centre,  on  the  stage-road  to  Huntington. 

SOUTH  WORTHINGTON  POST-OFFICE. 

This  place  is  below  Ringville,  in  the  valley  of  Little  River, 
and  in  the  extreme  southeast  part  of  the  town.  The  stage- 
route  from  Worthington  Corners  to  Huntington  passes 
through  it.  The  village  gi'ow  up  mostly  through  the  energy, 
business  enterprise,  and  public  spirit  of  Horace  Cole,  who  is 


mentioned  in  connection  with  the  millB.  He  was  the  liberal 
Ix^iiefaptor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  its  real  founder  and 
generous  supporter.  The  )Jace  now  includes  private  resi- 
d(!nces,  tho  Methodist  Church,  a  school-house,  shops,  and  a 
post-oHice.  The  hitter  was  estabiislied  August,  1807.  The 
first  ])ostiiiasler  was  E.  R.  Converse.  The  second,  and  present, 
incmiibent  is  Isaac  D.  Thrasher. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school-house  "  was  built  in  1773,  near  the  ground 
occujjied  by  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  John  Adams."  Schools 
were  at  first  supported  largely  by  subscription.  A[)propria- 
jtions  in  the  early  years  were  very  limit(^d  in  amount.  The 
struggle  to  live  in  those  pioneer  times  did  not,  however,  absorb 
the  whole  attention.  Education  and  religious  worship  were 
early  cared  for.    The  same  writer  before  quoted  says  : 

"  Wlien  we  remember  that  for  tho  flret  four  years  the  expenHes  of  tho  town, 
tliough  amounting  to  only  forty  pounds,  wore  ohliged  to  ho  ilefrayod  with  lior- 
rowed  money;  when  we  consider  tiiat  the  .State  taxes,  from  tlio  want  of  liard 
nJoiiey,  were  obliged  to  be  paid  in  produce ;  when  we  contemplate  the  extreme 
low  price  of  all  kinds  of  labor, — we  are  rather  surprised  at  what  tho  town  voted 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  than  at  what  in  their  necessity  they  were 
prevented  from  doing." 

No  action  by  the  town  is  recorded  for  three  years ;  after  that 
annual  appropriations  were  generally  made. 

March  19, 1771. — Voted  to  raise  ten  pounds  for  schooling  for  the  year  ensiling. 
Nov.  13, 1772. — Voted  a  committee  to  divide  the  town  into  districts, — Moses 
Morse,  N.itliaiiiel  Daniel,  Benjamin  Biglow,  Thomas  Kiiine,  John  Wafts. 
Doc.  4,  1772. — Committee  reported  five  districts. 
March  5, 1784. — Vot«d  twenty  pounds  for  schooling. 
March  27,  1785. — Voted  thirty  pounds  for  schooling. 
Maroli  16, 1795. — Voted  forty  pounds  for  schooling. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  appropriations 
amounted  to  £(iO  annually.  In  1833  a  general  rearrangement 
of  the  school  districts  took  place. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SEMINARY, 

an  incorporated  institution,  was  established  in  1837,  on  the 
common  near  the  present  store  of  Samuel  Cole,  at  Worthing- 
ton Corners.  The  school  was  continued  for  several  years, 
supported  by  tuition  fees  alone.  But  other  seminaries,  heavily 
]  endowed,  were  soon  after  founded,  and  the  competition  was' 
too  strong  for  this  village  academy.  The  enterprise  lasted 
only  a  few  years,  but  it  aided  many  young  people  to  obtain 
the  elements  of  a  higher  education ;  it  secured  improved 
methods  in  the  common  schools,  and  gave  to  the  town  an  edu- 
cational impulse  that  has  ever  since  been  felt. 

The  first  teachers  were  Alender  O.  Clapp  and  Mary  Strong. 
Afterward  T.  A..  Hall,  E.  A.  Hubbard,  and  J.  H.  Temple 
were  employed. 

The  building  was  a  convenient  one,  comprising  two  school- 
rooms on  the  lower  floor,  and  a  recitation-rooin  connected  with 
each.  On  the  second  floor  was  a  large  public  hall,  and  con- 
siderably for  other  than  school  business.  The  institution  was 
built  by  a  company  of  shareholders,  including  among  others 
Capt.  Kelly,  Azariah  Parsons,  Mr.  Randall,  Col.  Ward,  Col. 
Rice,  C.  B.  Rising,  and  others.  The  building  was  sold  finally 
for  a  turning-shop  at  West  Chesterfield. 

To  this  notice  of  the  schools  it  is  proper  to  add  a  list  of  the 
'  natives  of  Worthington  who  received  a  collegiate  education  : 
;  Azariah  Clark,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1805 ;  en- 
:  tered  the  ministry.  Benjamin  Mills,  graduated  at  Williams 
I  College  in  1814;  settled  in  Illinois  as  a  lawyer;  returned  to 
I  Ma.ssachusotts  ;  died  in  Pittsfield.  Henry  Wilbur,  privately 
j  educated ;  not  a  graduate ;  was  a  minister  of  Wendell  from  1817 
!  to  1822  ;  also  an  author  and  lecturer  on  astronomy.  Joseph  M. 
i  Brewster,' Yale  College,  1822;  entered  tho  ministry;  died  in 
!  Peru,  1833.  Daniel  Parish,  Williams  College,  1822;  studied 
I  law  ;  practiced  in  Worthington  and  elsewhere.    Jonathan  E. 

Woodbridgc,  Williams  College,  1822;  appointed  a  tutor;  en- 
'  tered  the  ministry;  was  a  teacher  many  years  at  Auburiidalo. 
'  Goorgo  Woodbridgc,  graduated  at  West  Point;  afterward 
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entered  the  ministrv.  and  preached  at  Richmond,  Ya.  John 
Starkweather.  Yale  College,  1825;  entered  the  ministry.  Or- 
samus  Tinker,  Williams  College.  1827;  entered  the  ministry; 
died  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  in  1838.  Consider  Parish,  "\Yilliams 
College,  1828  ;  both  taught  and  preached  at  the  South.  Alonzo 
Clark,  Williams  College,  1828 ;  studied  medicine ;  appointed 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  Medical  College  of  New  York 
Citv.  J.  H.  Bisbee.  Union  College,  1831 ;  entered  the  min- 
istry. Daniel  Branch,  Union  College,  1832 ;  a  teacher  in 
Ohio ;  school  commissioner  in  Illinois.  A.  Huntington  Clapp, 
Yale  College  ;  appointed  secretary  of  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. New  York.  Franklin  D.  Austin.  Union  College,  1845; 
entered  the  ministry.  Henry  A.  Austin  and  Samuel  J.  Aus- 
tin, Union  College.  1847  ;  both  entered  the  ministrj-.  Corydon 
Hiffffins,  Williams  College,  1849  ;  entered  the  ministry.  Chas. 
H.  Gardner,  Williams  College ;  entered  the  ministry,  preach- 
ins:  and  teaching  in  Xew  York.  James  K.  Mills,  Williams 
College :  entered  the  profession  of  law.  W.  Harmon  Niles, 
educated  under  Prof.  Agassiz,  Cambridge.  James  C.  Eice, 
Yale  College,  1854 :  studied  law  ;  settled  in  New  York  City  ; 
entered  the  Union  army,  as  elsewhere  stated.  Henry  E.  Dan- 
iels, Williams  College;  studied  law;  died  young.  Other 
professional  men  educated  at  various  institutions,  Ira  Daniels, 
Ebenezer  Daniels,  Dr.  Tinker,  Franklin  Everett,  Hon.  Saml. 
A.  Kingman,  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  A.  D. 
Kingman,  the  brothers  Marble,  who  went  to  Kentucky. 

There  have  also  gone  out  from  Worthington  manj-  distin- 
guished business-men  who  have  risen  to  positions  of  public 
trust  or  been  signally  successful  in  their  respective  callings. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Aaron  Clark,  Gideon  Lee,  A.  P. 
Stone,  F.  Kellogg. 

The  life  of  Gideon  Lee  has  the  elements  almost  of  a  romance. 
Originally  a  shoemaker  in  the  shop  at  Clark  &  Bardwell's 
tannery,  he  is  said  to  have  one  day  thrown  off  his  apron  and 
declared  he  would  do  such  small  business  no  longer.  His 
after-career  in  New  York  as  a  leather-dealer  is  simply  marvel- 
ous. He  rose  to  wealth  and  municipal  honors,  being  chosen 
mayor  of  the  city.  When  he  retired  from  business  he  met 
John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  street.  Mr.  Astor  said,  "  I  hear  you 
have  retired,  Mr.  Lee;  how  much  do  you  save?"  "About 
$300,000,"  replied  Mr.  Lee.  "Well,  well!'"  said  Mr.  Astor. 
"  That  is  just  as  well      {f  you  were  rich." 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Jannary,  183T. — Eleven  schools ;  attendiag  in  the  summer,  247 ;  average,  213 ; 
winter,  326;  average,  208;  in  town,  tjetween  4  and  16,  340;  summer  schools,  48 
months,  15  days ;  winter,  33  months,  15  <Jays ;  summer  teachei-s,  11  females ;  win- 
ter, 11  males ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  S13.45  ;  female  teach- 
ers, ^65;  does  not  seem  possihle  this  last  could  include  board,  but  so  stated  in 
Bejort,  Legislative  l>ocuments,  1838,  page  148. 

Jannary,  1S>47. — ^Eleven  schools;  attemJing  in  summer,  278;  average,  101; 
winter,  :i04:  average,  221 ;  In  town,  Ijetween  4  and  IC,  350;  attending  uniler  4, 
19;  over  16,  32;  summer  schfX)ls,  55  months,  14  days;  winter,  37  niontliB,  14 
days;  total,  93  months;  sommer  teachers,  11  females;  winter,  9  males,  2  fe- 
males; average  wages,  male  teachers  per  month,  S21.17;  female,  $12.61. 

■January,  1857. — Twelve  schools;  attending  in  summer,  270;  average,  211; 
winter,  297;  average,  243;  attending  under  5,  27;  over  15,  44;  in  town,  between 
5  and  1,5,  267 ;  sommer  teachers,  13  females ;  winter,  10  males,  2  females ;  sum- 
mer «cho<jls,  44  months:  winter,  35  months,  6  days;  total,  79  months,  6  days; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $26;  female,  $15.50. 

January,  l'i'J7. — Twelve  schools;  attending  in  the  summer, 200;  aversige,  160; 
winter,  225 ;  average,  186 ;  attending  under  5,  9 ;  over  15,  52 ;  in  town,  between 
5  and  L5, 198;  summer  teachers,  12  females;  winter,  6  males,  6  females;  sum- 
mer schools,  37  months;  winter,  41  months,  15  days;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers,  ])er  month ;  female  tea'.hers,  823.14. 

Jannary,  1878. — Eleven  schools ;  169  attending ;  average,  124;  under  5, 0;  over 
5, 31;  In  ^Jwn,  between  5  and  16, 146:  teachers,  2  males,  13  females, — 1  from 
Doimal;  school,  71  months;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  8:i5; 
female,  8-/7.65 ;  ta,xatjon,  .?8'W ;  voluntarily  given,  board  and  fuel,  $800  ;  exjieiLse 
<if  superintendence,  $64-55;  printing,  $6;  vested  fun'ls,  $19f<1.07;  income, 
tl43.2rj ;  local  funds  and  dog  tax,  $228.42 ;  town  share  of  State  fund,  $223.18. 

CHUECHES. 

Some  preparation  for  public  worship  was  made  the  same 
year  the  settlement  began.  Lots  for  ministerial  support  were 
set  ai^art,  and  the  proprietors  erected  the  first  meeting-house 


in  1764.  Some  of  the  traditions  ascribe  this  work  wholly  to 
Col.  Worthington,  biit  others  include  Maj.  Barnard  as  one' 
of  the  donors.  It  is  not  very  clear  that  the  above  date  is 
correct,  though  given  by  previous  writers.  When  the  town 
was  organized,  in  1768,  they  met  at  the  tavern  of  Alexander 
Miller,  and  no  town-meetings  were  called  "at  the  meeting- 
house" until  Nov.  12,  1770.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  a 
house  was  built  the  summer  before,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  in  existence  sutficient  to  meet  in,  for  these  New  England 
towns  generally  met  "  at  the  meeting-house"  when  they  could. 
This  conclusion  is  further  sustained  by  the  fact  that  March  5, 
1770,  a  road  was  accepted  extending  "from  the  Murrayfield 
line  to  the  meeting-house  spot."  This  house  stood  a  few  rods 
west  of  the  present  residence  of  Lyman  Granger. 

The  house  remained  in  a  half-finished  state  for  several  years. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  at  one  time  it  was  agreed 
"  that  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  plantation  of  sixteen  years 
and  upward  should  spend  one  day  in  cutting  and  clearing  away 
the  forest  about  the  meeting-house."  There  was  no  pulpit  at 
first,  only  a  temporary  stage,  and  rude  benches  for  seats. 
The  older  people  sometimes  brought  chairs.  March  29,  1780, 
the  town  voted  certain  improvements, — "  a  pulpit,  two  deacons' 
seats,  four  seats  on  each  side  of  the  broad  aisle,  and  also  to  lay 
the  gallery  floor  and  stairs."  Locations  for  other  pews  were 
drawn  by  lot,  to  be  built  by  individuals  on  condition  "  that 
each  should  finish  the  back  up  to  the  gallery  girt. "  Still  a 
large  part  of  the  house  was  vmfinished.  In  1791  the  people 
aroused  themselves,  and  voted  "  that  the  meeting-house  be 
taken  down,  moved,  erected,  and  every  way  finished  by  the 
1st  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1792,  and  that  the  whole 
expense  accruing  therefrom  shall  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  by  the  1st  day  of  December,  aforesaid,  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles.  Viz. :  one-fourth  part  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  good  neat  cattle,  or  Indian  corn, 
or  rye,  or  flax,  or  beef,  or  pork."  This  vote  was  carried  out. 
The  town  subsequently  voted  "to  have  all  the  pews  sold  at 
auction  to  the  higliest  bidder."  The  amount  thus  obtained 
was  £601  8.S.  This  meeting-house  was  at  "  the  centre,"  and 
occupied  part  of  the  ground  now  lying  between  the  store  of 
C.  K.  Brewster  and  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Noble.  It  was  voted  that  "  Nahum  Eager,  John  Watts,  and 
others  have  liberty  to  set  up  a  steeple  on  the  meeting-house," 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission. 

This  continued  for  some  thirty  years  to  be  the  only  place  of 
worship  in  town.  In  1825,  after  a  long  and  unpleasant  contest, 
it  was  abandoned,  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  During 
the  year  1870  the  interior  of  this  house  was  thoroughly  recon- 
structed, at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars.  A  re- 
dedication  took  place  August  3d  of  that  year,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  great  interest.  As  something  unusual,  we  add  that 
the  business  of  the  Congregational  Society  was  transacted 
under  the  town  warrant  until  the  year  1865,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  fathers.  In  most  other  towns  the  connection  between 
"church  and  state"  gradually  dissolved  from  1825  to  1835. 
In  Worthington  the  parish  as  distinct  from  the  town  was 
organized  in  1865,  under  the  Revised  Statutes. 

FOKMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  early  action  of  the  town  with  reference  to  preaching 
was  somewhat  negative,  as  it  first  appears  on  the  records.  May 
10,  1769,  that  they  "voted  to  have  preaching,"  which  was 
atfirmative  enough,  but  that  they  "  voted  not  to  grant  any 
money  for  preaching,"  "voted  not  to  choose  a  committee 
to  see  about  preaching,"  and  "voted  not  to  clear  any  on  the 
meeting-house  lot."  But  this  soon  changed  to  more  positive 
action,  as  shown  with  reference  to  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house. 

April  3, 1771. — Voted  to  have  Mr.  Jon.athan  Huntington,  of  Windliam,  for 
their  minister.   Voted  to  maintain  Mr.  Huntington  by  a  rate.   Voted  to  give 
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liim  40  pouixlH  Hillary  for  (ho  fliHt  your,  and  to  ihIho  four  ihjuiiiIh  a  year  until  il 
aiiiiiiiiilH  to  liO  )>i>uii(1n,  and  tli«n  to  romain  at  that  ynai'ly. 

Miircli  11,  177;i,  a  siiliiry  of  £44  wsis  voted  to  Mr.  Ilmitirif^- 
lon,  which  was  prohahly  CMiTying  out  the;  orif;iiial  af^iccinciit 
for  tho  second  year. 

The  church  was  ornaiii/.cd  Aj)ril  1,  1771,  witli  tho  IbUowiiif^ 
members:  Thomas  Kinne,  Ebenezer  Leonard,  Nathaniel 
Daniels,  Tliomas  demons,  Ephraim  Wheeler,  Grace  lJuerk, 
Sarah  Pcttongill,  Sybil  Holton,  Meribah  Converse,  8arali 
iluiitiiigton,  Jonathan  Huntington,  Hannah  Kinne,  Lydia 
Miirsii,  Natlian  Leonard,  Benjamin  Bigelow,  Moses  Soulc, 
Waniuel  (!onversc,  Edmund  Pcttengill,  Priscilla  Hcnjaniin, 
Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Bigelow,  Eunice  Mors(>,  Jos(!j}]i  Marsli, 
Israel  Ilolton,  David  Jowctt,  James  Bemis,  Elizabeth  Bemis, 
Eleanor  Soule,  Dorothy  Daniels,  Abigail  Maheurin. 

Like  most  other  churches,  this  ancient  society  has  had  its 
times  of  abundant  prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  seasons  of  de- 
pression. There  have  been  some  noted  years  when  large  num- 
bers were  added  to  the  church.  In  1780,  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  life,  53  united.  In  1798,  54  were  added.  In 
1808  there  was  a  large  accession.  Mr.  Pomeroy  that  year 
made  the  following  entry  : 

"  Be  it  forever  remembered,  to  tlie  glory  of  all-conquering  grace,  that  after  a 
loufj,  darh,  and  stupid  time,  thirty-six  persons,  having  before  made  a  public  relation 
of  their  religious  experience  in  the  meeting-house,  united  with  this  church  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1808." 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  work,  however,  as  113 
were  received  that  year.  In  1819,  100  persons  were  added.  In 
1827,  32  united.  In  1842,  48  were  received.  In  1850,  49. 
During  many  other  portions  of  its  history  there  has  also  been 
a  steady,  healthy  growth. 

Ministerial  Record. — 1st.  Eev.  Jonathan  Huntington,  or- 
dained June  26,  1771.  He  died  while  yet  pastor,  March  11, 
1781,  aged  48,  and  the  pulpit  was  then  supplied  for  some  years 
by  various  preachers  temporarily  employed.  2d.  Rev.  Josiah 
Spalding,  installed  Aug.  21,  1788.  His  services  ended  in  1794. 
3d.  Eev.  Jonathan  S.  Pomeroy,  settled  Nov.  26,  1794.  His 
pastorate  continued  for  nearly  forty  years,  closing  in  1832. 
He  died  at  Feeding  Hills,  June  4,  1836.  4th.  Eev.  Henry 
Adams,  settled  Dec.  25,  1833 ;  dismissed  by  reason  of  ill  health 
in  1838.  He  was  a  native  of  Worthington.  5th.  Eev.  John 
H.  Bisbee,  settled  December,  1838.  He  was  a  native  of  Ches- 
terfield, but  his  parents  belonged  to  the  church  of  Worthing- 
ton. Dismissed  March  13,  1867,  to  accept  a  call  to  the  church 
of  Huntington.  6th.  Eev.  David  S.  Morgan,  installed  June 
26,  1867.  His  services  closed  May  26,  1869.  7th.  Eev.  Joseph 
P.  Gaylord  ;  labors  here  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1869. 
Installed  Aug.  3,  1870.  His  labors  here  closed  April  1,  1873. 
8th.  Eev.  Daniel  Powers,  commenced  his  labors  in  the  spring 
of  1874  ;  closed  in  the  spring  of  1876.  9th.  Rev.  H.  M.  Stone, 
commenced  his  labors  in  June,  1876,  and  closed  October,  1877. 
10th.  A  call  now  pending  to  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Bassett  (1878),  who 
has  preached  for  some  months  past. 

List  of  Deacons. — Joseph  Marsh,  Nathan  Leonard,  1771 ; 
Joshua  Philips,*  1783-90  ;  Jonathan  Brewster, f  1789-1800; 
Rufus  Marsh,*  1789-1802;  Ezra  Leonard,  1800;  Ebenezer 
Niles,t  1801 ;  Asahel  Prentice,!  1801-6 ;  Charles  Stark- 
weather,* 1806;  Azariah  Parsons, f  1811-46  ;  Daniel  Pierce,* 
1828-38;  Asa  Marble,*  1829-37  ;  Norman  Allen,!  1836-78; 
Lyman  White,*  1838-46  ;  Schuyler  E.  Wilbur,!  1847-67  ; 
Jonathan  Brewster,  1867  ;  La  Fayette  Stevens,  1870.  The 
last  Jonathan  Brewster  is  great-grandson  of  the  first. 

As  already  stated,  during  the  year  1870  tho  inside  of  the 
church  edifice  was  taken  out  and  entirely  remodeled,  at  an 
expense  of  |i4000.  The  church  at  first  was  built  by  the  sale  of 
the  pews,  and  they  were  owned  by  individuals.  When  it  was 
remodeled  the  money  was  raised  in  the  same  way,  the  society 
at  first  paying  individuals  for  their  property  in  the  house.  To 
show  the  harmony  and  energy  with  which  the  people  took  hold 

*  DisniisBed  to  other  churches.  f  Died. 


of  fho  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  after  tlie  hr)uso  was  com- 
)il(!ted  notice  was  given  of  tlie  time  the  pews  would  b(!  sold  at 
auction  ;  the  jjeople  met,  and  in  one  half-day  they  were  all 
sold  for  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  and  1500  over  and  above 
all,  so  that  the  church  or  society  have  no  debt,  nor  ever  had 
one. 

Present  membership,  106;  congregati(m,  al)out  200;  attend- 
ance at  Sunday-school,  aljout  75;  library,  150  volumes  ;  A.  J. 
Randall,  superintendent;  Jonathan  Brewster,  clerk  of  the 
church. 

MKTIIODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  WKBT  WORTHINGTON. 

Tills  society  was  formed  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  its  con- 
gregation is  drawn  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  around 
it  and  from  portions  of  Peru.  Soon  after  its  formation  a  neat 
and  convenient  chapel  was  erected  upon  a  pleasant  site  in  the 
village  of  West  Worthington. 

METHODIST    CHURCH,  SOUTH  WORTHINGTON. 

This  society  was  formed  in  1828,  and  the  congregation  was 
gathered,  to  some  extent,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Chesterfield,  Norwich,  and  Chester.  A  small  chapel  of  one 
and  a  half  stories  was  built  about  1829-30,  costing  $400.  The 
same  building  is  now  used  as  a  store  at  South  Worthington. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  house  the  meetings  were  held 
in  private  dwellings,  in  barns,  and,  in  pleasant  weather,  under 
a  maple-tree  still  standing  there.  Horace  Cole  states  that  he 
with  six  others  joined  the  church  under  this  tree.  Prom 
D.  P.  Hewitt  and  other  older  citizens  we  learn  that  Mr.  Cole 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise ;  that  his  house  was 
open  for  ministers,  and  his  barns  for  ministers'  horses;  that  he 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  church-work  done  at  that  point. 

Early  ministers  were  Rev.  John  Luckey,  Eev.  Mr.  White, 
Eev.  Mr.  Scott.  Elijah  Cole  was  the  first  class-leader. 
Horace  Cole,  steward.  A  new  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1847,  at  an  expense  of  $2000.  It  has  been  recently  repaired 
and  remodeled,  and  is  now  a  handsome,  neat  country  church. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 
The  following  votes  appear  in  the  records : 

May  10, 1769. — Voted  to  have  a  burying-place  upon  Mr.  Alexander  Miller's 
land,  as  much  as  shall  be  thought  convenient.  Voted  to  hav&  a  burying-place 
upon  Lot  No.  35,  where  it  shall  be  thought  most  convenient.  Voted  to  have  a 
burying-pla«e  upon  Lot  No.  50. 

These  three  were  therefore  the  old  burying-grounds  of  the 
town.  There  are  now  five  under  the  care  of  the  town  :  the 
Centre  Cemetery,  in  charge  of  C.  K.  Brewster ;  the  Corners 
Cemetery,  in  charge  of  C.  B.  Towers  ;  the  Eingville  Cemeterj-^, 
in  charge  of  William  Cole;  the  cemetery  west  of  Eingville, 
in  charge  of  G.  W.  Blackman  ;  and  the  cemetery  near  the 
house  of  Lincoln  Stewart,  of  which  he  has  charge. 

Private  burials  have  taken  place  near  where  Emerson 
Priselle  now  lives,  but  the  bodies  were  afterward  removed. 
The  Converse  family  and  others  were  buried  near  the  present 
place  of  Charles  W.  Smith.  There  is  said  to  have  been  one 
burial  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Lorenzo  Edwards.  It  is 
said  that  an  Indian  was  buried  half  a  mile  north  of  the  turn- 
pike, about  on  the  line  between  Hampshire  County  and  Berk- 
shire. 

TOWN  SOCIETIES. 
There  have  been  many  organizations  for  religious  work 
during  the  history  of  the  town,  especially  in  the  early  mission- 
ary period,  when  whatever  was  done  locally  was  usually  by 
means  of  a  "society."  These  disappeared  under  the  modern 
methods  of  acting  through  the  pastor  of  the  church,  with  less 
agents  and  less  "local  machinery."  Temperance  organiza- 
tions have  also  existed  from  time  to  time,  and  though  each 
lasted  for  only  a  brief  period,  yet  they  preserved,  intensified, 
and  perpetuated  their  principles,  and  secured  for  Wortliington 
its  ])resent  high  character  as  a  temperance  town.  Lyceums 
and  other  means  of  literary  improvement  have  sometinios  had 
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8  brief  existence,  calling  out  and  cultivating  talent  for  public 
speaking  w-hicli  might  otherwise  never  ha-s  e  been  known. 
All  these  organizations  have  left  their  impress  for  good  in  the 
improved  morals  of  society,  and  have  secured  a  higher  ad- 
vancement in  refinement  and  culture. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  OR  OF  SPECIAL  NOTE. 

The  "U'est  Worthington  Falls  are  worth  a  visit  by  the 
tourist  and  the  lover  of  nature.  A  cataract  seventy-five  feet 
in  depth,  the  gorge  below  bordered  by  rocky  precipices,  and 
these  surrounded  by  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  form  a  pic- 
ture of  perpetual  beauty  and  sublimity.  In  the  summer  the 
stream  diminishes  in  magnitude  until  it  is  a  mere  sparkling 
rivulet  of  silver  leaping  over  the  rocks  and  into  the  chasm 
below.  In  the  winter  the  current  is  broader  and  stronger, 
and  in  seasons  of  freshet  this  stream,  so  full  of  beauty  in  the 
quiet  summer,  now  roars  and  rushes  with  a  force  that  dashes 
aside  every  opposing  obstacle,  and  plunges  madly  into  the 
gulf  below.  The  entire  fall  equals  200  feet  in  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile. 

Knowles  Hill,  a  mile  or  more  north  of  Worthington  Cor- 
ners, is  an  elevation  from  which  many  charming  views  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  tower  there  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Parsons'  Hill  is  a  high  elevation  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  and  worthy  of  a  visit.  Bashan  Hill  occupies  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  town,  above  West  "Worthington,  and  has 
many  attractive  features.  White  Kock  in  the  south,  with  its 
curious  geological  formation,  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  old  stage-route  has  considerable  interest  clustering 
around  it,  for  it  was  a  line  of  travel  in  the  time  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  regular  stages. 
Troops  passed  over  it  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  Albany. 
There  were  then  the  tavern  of  Alexander  Miller,  at  the  Buf- 
fington  place;  of  Lieut.  Meech,  and  that  of  Nathaniel  Daniels, 
at  the  Tilkon  Bartlett  place.  At  the  last  two  officers  were 
entertained,  but  probably  not  at  the  first,  if  he  was  an  inveter- 
ate Tory,  as  stated  in  Rice's  history. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  principal  business  is  that  of  agriculture.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  town  possesses;  a  fertile  soil,  free  of  rocks  sufficient 
for  tillage.  Other  portions  are  excellent  for  grazing.  In  early 
times  considerable  lumber  was  made  from  the  forests  that 
covered  the  town,  and  in  later  j'ears  there  is  still  something  of 
this  business  done,  while  there  are  various  forms  of  wood- 
work manufactured. 

The  town  was  noted  for  the  number  and  quality  of  sheep 
for  many  years.  The  people  shared  largely  in  the  fine-wool 
furor  that  swept  over  this  county.  And  there  are  many  of 
the  present  citizens  who  were  obliged  to  sit  up  more  nights  in 
trying  to  save  the  lives  of  lambs  than  of  their  children, — lambs, 
as  one  man  expresses  it,  which  no  one  ought  to  have  tried  to 
raise  north  of  Florida  !  This  business,  however,  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  now  there  are  thirteen  articles  of  production  that 
exceed  in  amount  that  of  wool.  The  dairy  business  was  also  a 
source  of  former  prosperity,  and  is  considerably  revived  in 
recent  years,  a  new  impulse  having  been  given  to  it  by  the 
establishment  of  a  cheese-factory.  This  was  built  by  Horace 
Cole,  at  the  comers,  in  the  winter  of  1874-75.  There  is  about 
§51000  worth  of  cheese  made  annually. 

The  exports  from  this  town,  like  those  of  other  similar 
mountain  towns,  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  variety  as  to 
defy  classification. 

MILLS,  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Commencing  upon  Stevens'  Brook,  at  the  east  line  of  the 
town,  there  is  located  the  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  and  turning- 
works  of  Aaron  and  Lafayette  Stevens  ;  sieve-rims  and  other 
varieties  of  wood-work  are  made  there.  Their  saw-mill  is 
said  to  be  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Col.  Worthington  grist- 


mill given  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Their  water-privilege  has 
thus  been  improved  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years.  The  first  millers  lived  not  far  from 
here, — Luke  Bonney  and  David  Bronson.  The  property  has 
been  in  the  Stevens  family  over  sixty  years.  Next  above  on 
this  brook  is  the  site  of  the  old  saw-mill  of  Ezekiel  Tower, 
built  forty  years  ago  or  more ;  abandoned  perhaps  in  1860 ; 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Horace  Cole.  Farther  up, 
in  the  woods  of  E.  S.  Squires,  is  the  site  of  a  former  grist- 
mill,— an  old  affair, — perhaps  not  in  use  since  1800.  The  father 
of  Noah  Hatch  used  to  tend  that  mill.  Above,  on  Bronson 's 
Brook,  a  tributary  of  Stevens',  were  the  wood-manufacturing 
works  of  M.  A.  &  G.  Bates, — shovel-handles  and  similar 
articles.  They  were  burned  in  1858  or  18-59,  having  run  per- 
haps ten  or  twelve  years.  Near  this  place  is  the  Sampson 
saw-mill,  and  also  grist-mill,  founded  not  far  from  1830,  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  in  the  same  family ;  now  owned  by 
Wm.  Sampson.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Wm.  Samp- 
son is  said  to  have  had  a  clothing-mill  very  early.  Above  the 
Sampsons  a  mile  or  so  is  the  site  of  a  saw-mill  abandoned 
perhaps  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  owned  by  Edmund  Tillson, 
Farther  south,  and  west  from  the  junction  of  Bronson 's  and 
Stevens'  Brooks,  is  E,  C,  Brown's  cider-mill  of  the  present 
time,  run  by  water-power. 

On  the  Ringville  stream,  known  as  "  Little  Kiver,"  at  the  ' 
southeast,  and  just  at  the  town-line  of  Huntington,  were  for- 
merly located  the  works  of  Mr,  Weeks  for  the  manufacture 
of  children's  sleds  and  wagons, — abandoned  some  years  ago. 
Next  above  is  the  water-privilege  at  South  Worthington,  near 
the  Methodist  Church,  Here  was  an  ancient  saw-mill,  dating 
back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  perhaps.  It  was 
burned,  and  Samuel  Cole  rebuilt  it,  and  also  a  grist-mill,  about 
1829,  He  retained  it  but  a  short  time,  when  the  property 
passed  to  Horace  Cole,  who  retained  it  some  twelve  years ; 
since  that  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  various  owners.  The 
grist-mill  was  given  up  in  1842  or  1843,  Charles  Smith  com- 
menced making  various  kinds  of  wood- work.  At  his  death, 
four  years  ago,  the  work  stopped,  and  the  buildings  are  un- 
used. It  is  an  excellent  water-privilege.  There  was  a  grist- 
mill with  the  old  saw-mill  before  1820,  as  D.  P.  Hewitt  states. 
About  a  mile  above,  on  the  site  of  Higgins'  works,  was  also  a 
saw-mill  of  early  times.  Lyman  G.  Higgins  now  has  a  basket 
manufactory  and  a  saw-mill.  Next  above  is  Ringville  water- 
privilege.  This  was  improved  by  the  sons  of  the  pioneer 
Ring  many  years  ago, — Elkanah  Ring  and  Thomas  Ring. 
First  there  was  a  grist-mill  older  than  1820  probably.  This 
was  changed  into  a  manufactory  of  window-curtains  made  of 
wooden  strips,  and  then  to  that  of  children's  carriages.  The 
property  is  now  owned  by  Cole  &  Hayden,  and  their  line  of 
work  is  that  of  children's  sleds  and  wagons. 

At  Ringville,  also,  on  Watt's  stream,  a  tributary  flowing  in 
at  that  point,  was  the  site  of  a  saw-mill ;  building  still  there, 
but  dilapidated  and  unused.  Farther  up  on  Watt's  stream 
was  an  old  saw-mill,  on  the  present  Winslow  property ;  went 
down  perhaps  thirty-five  years  ago.  On  the  other  branch  of 
Little  River,  known  on  the  maps  as  Ward's  Creek,  below  Mr. 
Eager's  meadow,  was  the  earliest  saw-mill  in  town,  according 
to  Bisbee's  historical  address, — a  water-privilege  that  must  have 
been  improved  one  hundred  and  twelve  or  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains  at 
the  present  time. 

On  the  middle  branch  of  the  Westfield,  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  town,  is  the  saw-mill  and  turning-shop  of  George 
Miller.  These  are  upon  the  site  of  a  still  older  saw-mill, 
dating  back  many  years.  The  Miller  buildings  were  damaged 
by  the  freshet  of  December,  1878.  Mr.  Miller,  though  in 
Worthington,  is  so  shut  in  by  the  hills  to  the  east  that  his 
route  of  business  is  the  other  way,  mostly  into  Middlefield 
and  Chester.  On  the  tributary  of  the  middle  branch  flowing 
in  from  the  northeast,  at  the  corner  of  Middlefield,  there  are 
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iiol  known  to  Imvo  been  any  mill  priviloffes  improved.  On  i 
lOillcr's  J!i'(K)k  I'roni  Uio  norlliwost,  llowinjf  in  noiir  the  Hchool- 
houso,  i.s  tiio  site  ol'  iin  iihiiudoiiod  suw-niill — not  used  I'or  thirty 
or  forty  yciii's— ownyd  hy  one  Smith.  On  the  iiiiddio  brunch, 
above  the  i-ehool-honso,  is  the  steam  saw-mill  of  F.  jM.  Kniipp, 
built  within  two  or  three  years. 

At  West,  VVortliinj;-toii  Falls  was  formerly  an  uiicient  saw- 
mill on  the  east  side.  This  was  bought  some  years  ago  by  (). 
]J.  Parish,  and  afterward  abandoned.  He  then  built  on  the 
west  side,  about  fifteen  year.M  ago,  and  opened  a  rtianufactory 
of  piekor-stieks  and,  loom-fixturos  generally.  These  works 
are  still  run  by  Mr.  Parish.    ,  , 

At  West  Worthington  Falls  was  an  ancient  grist-mill, — gone 
before  1820, — rowned  by  the  grandfather  of  O.  B.  Parish  ;  old 
mill-stones  still  there.  At  that  point  was  the  Watson  tannery 
in  1820,  doing  a;large  business  ;  lasted  for  many  years,  but  was 
finally  abandoned.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream.  A 
short  distance  above  is  the  bedstead-factory  established  by 
Bartlett  &  Jones,  perhaps  thirty-two  years  ago,  now  owned 
and  run  by  David  Jones  &  Son.  Above,  north  of  the  village, 
is  the  saw-mill,  and  also  the  grist-mill,  owned  by  J.  N.  &  H. 
Benton.  These  were  owned  by  Spencer  Parish,  1820  and 
earlier.  He  sold  to  Capt.  Gaylord;  G-aylord  to  Adams; 
Adams  to  the  Bentons.  Spencer  Parish  built  them.  On  the 
•same  site  was  a  saw-mill  once  owned  by  John  Parish. 

East  of  Bentons'  mills,  on:  the  old  stage-road,  was  the 
extensive  tannery  of  Clark  &  Bardwell,  located  in  the  "  Hol- 
low," so  called.  This  was  1820  to  1830.  This  was  not  a 
financial  success,  and  Clark  afterward  established  another  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  mills  of  Jones  &  Son.  The  Andrew 
B.  Medberry  tannery  was  also  noted  at  an  early  day.  It  was 
opposite  the  present  works  of  0.  B.  Parish.  Near  Worthing- 
ton Corners,  in  the  valley,  was  an  old  tannery.  .  Extensive 
potash-works  were  carried  on  at  that  point  by  Col.  Ward. 
Earlier  than  that  Mills  &  Wetmore  were  in  business  at  that 
point;  no  buildings  there  now.  A  brick-yard  was  formerly 
run  (1800  to  1820)  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  where 
Mr.  Simeon  Merritt  now  lives. 

More  blacksmith-shops  were  maintained  at  an  early  day 
than  now.  In  1820  five  were  doing  a  good  business, — Jonah 
Brewster,  William  Bice,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Drake,  and 
Deacon  Todd.  In  1878  there  were  barely  two. 
.  Distilleries  were  common  in  early  times.  In  1820  there 
were  three  in  town, — those  of  Jonah  Brewster,  John  Stone,  Jr., 
aud  Elijah  Drury. 

For  these  facts  concerning  the  mills  and  general  business 
we  are  indebted  to  Horace  Cole,  Col.  Oren  Stone,  and  D.  P. 
Hewitt.  The  latter,  coming  to  Worthington  in  1820,  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  business  of  the  town,  and  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  public  atfairs.  For  many  years  he 
was  deputy-sheriflF,  and  it  is  said  a  criminal  seldom  or  never 
escaped  when  Hewitt  once  had  a  warrant  for  him. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  production  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values 
stated:  Butter,  $17,974;  hay,  $30,928;  manure,  $7820;  fire- 
wood, $6609;  maple-sugar,  $7669;  milk,  $41,976;  beef,  $8546; 
potatoes,  $8213  ;  pork,  $4607  ;  apples,  $2874. 

MILITARY. 

Worthington  was  not  settled  early  enough  to  be  included 
in  the  era  of  Indian  warfare.  The  scenes  of  savage  slaughter, 
and  the  ever-brooding  fear  of  sudden  attack  that  hung  like  a 
cloud  over  the  earlier  towns  had  all  passed  away  before  the 
first  hardy  adventurers  settled  upon  the  hills  of  Worthington. 
They,  however,  were  immediately  called  to  face  the  questions 
involved  in  the  opening  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  as  shown 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  : 

Juno  28, 1774. — At  a  tovvii-nicetiiig  called  for  the  purposu  of  "  coiiBidonng  tho 
alariiiing  circiiinHtaiiccs  of  tlio  times,"  Oapt.  Eboiio/.or  Looniiril  wa«  cliOHon 
iiioilenitiir.    Deacon  Nathan  Leonai'd,  Dr.  Mosiw  Morse,  Naliuni  Kagoi-,  Capt. 


Natlianiiil  DaniidH,  ami  Mr.  ThonKw  Kinne  wer«  appointed  acominitteo  of  corrc- 
Bpiiiidiiiii  II.  'I'linn  volc'il  ti)  adjourn  tliree  weeliK,  hut  no  nieotlng  at  that  time  In 
ren.n-iled. 

ffept.  20,  1774. — Voted  to  rai«e  liftmn  poiludH  for  a  town  Htock  of  aninjuiiiliun, 
"HUidi  as  powder,  Hints,  and  haila." 

.S(i|)t.  27,  1774. — Voted  to  Inive  tho  7th  ami  Hih  articles  of  tho  IlanipHliiro 
(lonnty  (Jongi'ess  to  ho  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

Nov.  W,  1774. — Voted  to  diwuolve  tho  foi'nier  covenant  relating  to  tlie  non-im- 
portation agroemorit,  to  have  it  null  and  voiil.  Voteil  a  comndttee  of  inspection 
to  jtut  in  force  tins  roHolutions  of  the  IVovin(;ial  CongrOHS  of  (>ctoher  21.  (Utm- 
niitteo,  MoHCH  Morse,  Tlionuis  KjiMu;,  Nalliani(d  Daniels.  Voted  'to  pay  tho' 
Province  money  into  tho  hands  of  Henry  (Jai'dnor,  of  Stowe,  and  the  collector, 
WiW  proniis(;d  indemnity  in  case  of  any  trouhlo  arising  th(jrefrom. 

Nov.  I.'),  1774. — Chose  Nahum  Kager  delegate  to  tho  Provincial  Congress  to 
nu'ot  Nov.  22,  1774.  ' 

In  tlio  warrant  fo('  a  meeting  dated  .fan.  2:1,  1775,  are  those  clauses:  "Tosoo 
if  the  town  will  accept  of  and  enforeo  the  execution  of  tho  Jiy-Daws  of  the  Pro-, 
vincial  Congress;"  "  To  see  if  tho  town  will  send  one  or  more  delegates  to  tho 
Provincial  Congress  to  meet  at  Camhriilge,  Feh.  1,  177.0  ;"  "To  see  if  the  town 
will  do  anything  to  encourage  the  learning  of  military  discipline  for  the  nuniher 
of  nntn  recommended  hy  the  Provincial  Congress ;"  "  To  see  how  much  money 
the  town  will  vote  for  each  day  and  each  half  day  for  those  who  instruct  them-; 
selves  in  the  military  art;"  "To  see  if  the  town  will  choose  a  committee  ti)  re- 
ceive donations  for  the  poor  of  Boston,  as  is  recommended  hy  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress."  All  these  seem  to  have  been  passed  by  or  voted  down. 

The  town  fathers  evidently  moved  cautiously,  but  still  were 
ready  for  every  necessary  patri(.itic  work,  as  the  event  fully 
proved. 

The  last  town-meeting  called  "  in  his  Majesty's  name" 
seems  to  have  been  Jan.  23,  1775.  They  are  then  called  sim- 
ply by  the  selectmen.  "The  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  is' 
recognized  first  in  the  town  records  Feb.  25,  1777,  when  the' 
committee  of  inspection  fixed  the  price  of  labor  and  grain,  and' 
provisions  generally.  '  ' 

April  2, 1778. — Voted  unanimously  by  111  votes  to  disapprove  the  constitution 
agreed  upon  by  the  General  Court. 

May  11,  1778. — Voted  to  raise  £120  to  purchase  clothing  for  the  army. 

July  8,  1779. — Doctor  Moses  Morse  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  the  con- 
vention called  at  Concord  for  July  14th.  Dr.  Moses  Moi-se,  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Daniel,  Stephen  Fitch,  John  Skiff,  Seth  Sylvester,  were  chosen  as  committee  of 
correspondence  and  safety. 

Aug.  17, 1779. — Voted  two  delegates  to  Cambridge, — Dr.  Moses  Morse  and  Setli . 
Sylvester. 

Aug.  31, 1779. — Voted  but  one  delegate,— Seth  Sylvester.  W.as  this  a  round- 
about process  by  wdiich  they  set  aside  Dr.  Morse  and  substituted  Mr.  Sylvester?  ' 

Nov.  3, 1779. — Voted  to  raise  600  pounds  as  a  tax,  to  pay  for  12  blankets,  and 
pay  mileage  and  bounties  for  ye  soldiers  last  raised,  and  other  necessary  charges. 

June  22, 1780. — Voted  to  raise  200  pounds  Continental  money  as  a  bounty  to 
each  soldier,  and  make  them  up  three  pounds  a  mouth,  including  their  Conti-i 
nental  pay,  estimating  wheat  at  5  shillings  per  bushel,  rye  at  3  shilling-s,  and 
Indian  corn  at  two  shillings  6  pence. 

July  17, 1780. — Voted  that  the  two  last  soldiers  for  six  months  for  this  town' 
have  the  same  bounty  that  the  first  nine  had,  and  that  600  pounds  be  raised  for- 
that  purpose.  Voted  that  each  of  the  soldioi'S  raised  for  three  months  have  one, 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  bounty,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  two  months  from  the 
date  hereof.  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  empowered  to  purchase  the  Horses 
sent  for  by  the  Court  to  this  town,  by  giving  their  security  in  behalf  of  the  town, 
if  they  may  not  be  had  on  the  terms  ordered  by  the  Court,  June  23, 1780. 

Jan.  2,  1781. — Voted  to  pay  the  soldiers  raised  in  July  last,  for  the  time  they 
serve,  three  pounds  a  month,  including  their  Continental  pay. 

Jan.  31, 1781. — Voted  to  raise  8  men  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  three 
years,— Nahum  Eager,  (!apt  Ebenezor  'Webber,  John  SkitT,  Lieut.  Constant  Web-' 
ster,  Seth  Sylvester,  Lieut.  Timothy  Meech,  Ensign  John  Kinne,  and  Kobert 
Day. 

The  committee  could  themselves  have  just  filled  the  order,  i 
Depreciated  currency  troubled  the  town  fathers  at  that  time, 
as  appears : 

July  30, 1781. — Voted  that  the  Town  treasurer  should  pay  the  Constables  tho 
wlude  or  part  of  tho  old  Continental  money  now  in  tho  Treasury,  and  take  a  re-, 
ceipt  for  the  same  obliging  the  repayment  in  the  now  emission  at  the  rate  of  forty 
for  one, — provided  it  shall  answer  at  the  State  Treasurer's  office,  and  if  other- 
wise, to  return  it. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  earnest  co-operation  was  given  to  tho 
eft'orts  of  the  committee  of  safety  in  Boston.  The  men  capable 
of  bearing  ai-ms — as  shown  from  other  sources  than  the  records 
— were  directed  to  meet  for  the  choice  of  military  officers,  and 
were  encouraged  to  study  the  military  art.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  71  men  from  Worthington.  and 
Ashfleld  marched  to  Cambridge.  Ebenezer  Webber,,  of 
Worthington,  was  captain  of  tho  company,  while  the  lieuten- 
ants, Samuel  Allen  and  Samuel  Bartlett,  were  from  Ashflold. 
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From  this  time,  throuirb  all  the  war,  no  town  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country  was  more  thoroughh-  drained  of  men,  money, 

.  and  material  than  Worthington.  In  1780,  as  seen  in  iixe 
reot.>rds  given,  when  there  came  a  requisition  for  horses,  which 
actually  could  not  be  supplied,  because  they  did  not  have 
them,  the  people  then  voted  to  give  the  security  of  the  town 

•  for  the  price  of  the  horses,  if  they  could  be  found  elsewhere. 
In  some  of  the  later  years  of  the  war  (1779-82),  such  was  the 
number  of  men  absent  in  the  army  that  there  were  not  more 
than  10  or  12  men  to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath  from  some 
70  families. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  perfect  list  can  now  be  made  of 
those  who  served  iu  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  from  this  town. 
The  following  names  are  preserved :  Samuel  Dewey,  Bar- 
nabas Clapp,  Lemuel  Clapp,  Isaac  Clapp,  Stephen  Clapp, 
Gershom  Eandall,  Samuel  Buffington,  2fathaniel  Daniels, 
Jr.,  John  Daniels,  Samuel  Daniels,  Dan  Daniels,  Jeremiah 
Kinne.  Samuel  Cole,  Daniel  Goodman,  Gershom  Brown,- 
Jobn  Howard,  David  "Woods,  Samuel  FoUett,  Jonas  Leonard, 
Asa  Cottrell,  Nicholas  Cottrell,  Samuel  Pettengill,  Elisha 
Brewster,  Eichard  Briggs,  Israel  Burr,  Eoger  Benjamin, 
Thomas  Buck,  Asa  Jackson.  Sylvanus  Parsons,  Moses  Buck, 
Samuel  Kingman,  Alexander  Kingman,  Ephraim  Parish, 
Timothy  Meech,  Asa  Benjamin,  John  Stone,  jS"ahum  Eager, 
Lott  Drake,  Jonathan  Eing,  Eufus  Marsh,  Joseph  Marsh, 
Jr.,  Joshua  Morse.  James  C.  Eice,  in  his  history  of  Worth- 
ington,  says  of  this  period,  when  the  men  were  so  largely  in 
the  army : 

"  The  females  of  nianv  families  worked  on  the  farms  of  their  husbands  and 
-brotliers  during  the  greater  part  of  their  absence  in  the  war.  Slany  plowed 
their  own  lands,  sowed  their  frrain,  and  planted  and  hoed  their  corn  during  the 
spring ;  in  the  summer  and  fall.  gathere<l  the  hay  and  the  harvests ;  in  the  winter 
months,  fed  and  took  care  of  the  cattle  in  the  barns,  drove  tliem  to  tlie  brooks 
for  water,  and  oftentimes  yoked  their  oxen  and  went  to  the  woods  to  cut  the  fuel 
necessary  for  their  nse." 

The  study  of  these  noble  sacrifices  by  the  people  of  his 
native  town  no  doubt  inspired  this  heroic  man,  a  few  years 
.later,  to  lay  his  own  life — a  rich  and  costh'  gift — upon  the 
altar  of  union  and  freedom. 

'  The  people  of  TVorthington  shared  to  some  extent  in  the 
.di-saffection  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Shays  rebellion,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  as  to  the  number  that  actually 
joined  "Shays'  army."  The  insurgents,  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  raising  troops,  appointed  at  one  time  a  large  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  of  Worthington,  was 
one.  The  town  also  sent  to  the  celebrated  Hatfield  conven- 
tion, under  date  of  August  17,  1786,  Lieut.  Seth  Sylvester 
and  Lieut.  Stephen  Fitch.  A  committee  to  "  instruct"  them 
was  also  appointed, — Satnuel  Clapp,  Constant  Webster,  Na- 
than Leonard,  Ebenezer  Webber,  Samuel  Buck,  and  Thomas 
Burch. 

In  1812,  Worthington  was  represented  in  the  anti-war  con- 
vention held  at  Northampton,  July  14th,  by  Ezra  Stark- 
weather and  Jonathan  Brewster.  The  former  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  in  regard  to  the  proper 
action  of  the  convention. 

.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Northampton,  Nov.  16,  1814,  to  con- 
sider the  disastrous  effect  of  the  war,  and  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  a  draft  which  it  was  supposed  Congress 
was  about  to  order.  It  resolved  "  that  we  view  with  indigna- 
tion and  unqualified  disgust  the  project  boldly  avowed  of  in- 
troducing a  military  conscription, — a  measure  unauthorized 
by  the  Constitution,  hostile  to  the  existence  of  our  liberties, 
and  one  to  which  we  dare  not  submit,  and  will  never  yield 
obedience."  And,  as  in  the  old  Eevolutionary  times,  a  com- 
mittee of  safety  was  appointed,  of  which  Hon.  Ezra  Stark- 
weather of  this  town  was  a  member,  as  he  was  also  chairman 
of  the  convention.  In  the  resolutions  above  mentioned  the 
draft  principle  was  declared  "to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  f>eople  and  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  the  State."?." 
Were  State  rights  ever  more  clearly  avowed  in  South  Caro- 


"lina?  W'ith  a  public  sentiment  thus  strong  and  uncompro- 
mising against  the  war  policy  of  the  administration  enlistments 
did  not  occur  iu  Worthington,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
.'one  from  this  town  was  in  the  regular  army.  Upon  the  call  of 
Gov.  Strong,  however,  for  the  defense  of  Boston,  the  following 
-citizens  of  the  town  shared  in  that  forty  days'  campaign : 
commissioned  officers,  William  Ward,  Wra.  Eice  ;  non-com- 
missioned ofiicers  and  privates,  Thomas  Hall,  Joseph  Stark- 
weather, Nehemiah  Tinker,  Alfred  Brown,  John  Gushing, 
Henry  Warner,  Timothy  Parsons  (still  living,  1878),  David 
Parsons,  Luther  Bartlett,  Ezekiel  Tower,  Daniel  Parish, 
James  Hatch,  Barnabas  Anable,  Perkins  Fitch,  Milton  Brew- 
ster, William  Brewster,  Eufus  Taylor,  Obadiah  Tower,  Elijah 
Burr,  Eichard  Briggs,  Joseph  Daily,  Harvey  Metcalf. 

OFFICIAL  ACTION  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  1861-65. 

The  first  formal  action  by  the  town  was  taken  May  20, 
1861,  when  it  was  voted  "to  authorize  the  selectmen  to 
borrow  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
volunteers  and  their  families  when  it  is  wanted  to  any  amount 
not  exceeding  §2000. " 

Aug.  4, 18C2. — Voted  "  to  raise  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  he  paid  to 
the  ten  volunteers  called  for  from  this  town,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollai'S  each." 

Aug.  2S,  18C2. — Voted  "  to  raise  by  tax  asum  sufficient  to  pay  the  nine  months' 
volunteers  oue  hundred  dollars  each." 

Sept.  1, 1862. — Voted  "  that  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  borrow  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  each  of  the  nine  months'  volunteei"s  one  hundred  dollars  until  sucli 
time  as  the  tax  money  be  collected." 

Sept.  29, 18G2. — Voted  "  to  authorize  the  tre;isiirer  tc  borrow  one  tliousand  dol- 
lai-s  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  to  each  of  the  three  yea,rs'  volun- 
teers." 

Sept.  28,  1863. — Voted  "to  pay  the  town's  proportion  of  the  tax  apportioned 
and  assessed  to  reimburse  sums  paid  as  bounties  to  volunteers,  agreeable  to  the 
9th  Section  of  the  218th  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature." 

Sept.  12, 1864. — Voted  "  to  raise  one  hundred  and  t\yenty-five  dollars  >as  bounty 
for  each  volunteer  to  be  obtained  on  the  quota  of  the  town  under  the  hist  call 
of  the  President." 

May  22, 1865. — Voted  "that  the  Treasurer  be  autliorized  and  directed  to  lior- 
row  on  the  credit  of  the  town  the  sum  of  ^65615  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  the 
several  sums  contributed  by  individuals,  or  sums  that  were  obtained  in  any  other 
way,  which  have  been  paid  and  applied  for  the  purjjose  of  filling  the  several 
quotas  of  the  town  of  Worthington,  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved April  26,  1865." 

This  olficial  record  gives  the  facts,  but  only  partially  indi- 
cates the  enthusiasm  and  the  patriotic  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Brave  sons  of  Eevolutionary  sires  went  forth  to 
battle  and  to  die  for  the  flag  of  their  fathers.  Brave  mothers 
and  sisters  and  wives  parted  from  their  loved  ones,  bidding 
them  God-speed  in  their  heroic  work.  Worthington,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  made  by  the  selectmen  in  1866,  furnished  86 
men  for  the  war,  but  Schouler's  history  states  that  the  town 
filled  all  of  the  several  quotag  required,  and  had  a  surplus  of 
nine  over  and  above  all  demands,  and  must  therefore  have 
sent  in  all  about  102  men.  The  list  herewith  added  is  given 
as  corrected  in  Brewster's  edition  of  Eice's  history,  and  still 
further  carefully  examined  at  the  present  time,  omitting  sub- 
stitutes hired  abroad. 

The  amount  of  aid,  paid  solely  by  the  town,  was  $4462. 
The  assessed  valuation  in  1860  was  $4.30,94.3,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  1041.  Aid  to  families  afterward  refunded 
by  the  State,  1861,  §13.5.36  ;  1862,  $932.37  ;  1863,  $20.53.01 ; 
1864,  $589.79;  1865,  $687.89;  total,  $4398.42. 

Liberal  private  contributions  were  made  by  the  ladies  and 
by  citizens  generally,  which  during  all  the  years  of  the  war 
were  sent  forward  by  various  channels  of  benevolence  to  the 
aid  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

The  army-list  of  the  town  may  well  be  prefaced  with  the 
name  of  Gen.  James  C.  Eice,  a  native  of  Worthington,  the 
son  of  William  Eice,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  town. 
A  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1854,  he  studied  law  and  settled 
in  New  York  City.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  immediately 
entered  the  army.  He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant, 
and  appointed  adjutant  of  the  39th  New  York  Eegiment, 
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known  ns  the  "Garibaldi  Guards."  He  was  early  promoted 
ciiiit.iiin  for  uKM'iiorious  service;  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
ill  18(11  ;  aj)poinl(Ml  lioutoiuiiit-coloncil  of  tlu!  44tli  N(!W  York 
Kof^iiiu'iit,  the  "  KllMWortli  Hof;ini(!iil ;"  bo  was  |)romot.('d 
colon(!l,  and  was  actively  onj^-afijcd  throufjli  all  tb(!  Hcivcn  dayw' 
battles  before  Uicliniond.  In  command  of  a  brigade  at  (Jettys- 
bui'g,  lu!  soon  after  received  a  commission  as  brigadif^r-^eneral, 
for  gallant  and  skillful  conduct  of  tbe  forces  under  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  in  twenty  battles,  and  was  killed  at  Spot- 
sylvania, at  the  close  of  a  day  of  desperate  fighting.  Well 
might  his  friend  and  townsman,  (J.  K.  Brewster,  Esq.,  the 


author  of  a  revised  edition  of  Rice's  history,  say  of  him : 
"  New  York  proudly  claims  him  among  her  honored  dead. 
We,  too,  claim  liim  with  a  just  pride;  here  lie  buried  bis  an- 
cestors ;  here  he  was  born  and  reared  ;  here  is  the  work  of  his 
liand,  telling  the  history  of  our  fatliiirs  ;  but  his  greatest  work 
WHS  his  country's;  bis  death,  a  nation's  loss;  his  march  was 
tbe  march  of  a  hero;  be  lias  halted  to  rest  and  bivouacked  for 
eternity. 

" '  Soldier,  roBt  I  tliy  wari'aro  o'er, 

SIcop  tlic  Hloop  that  kiiowH  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battle-fioldH  no  more, 
DayH  of  danger,  niglitx  of  waking.'  " 


SOLDIERS'  RKCOUD,  WAK  OF  18G1-C5. 

John  J.  Biaboe,  onl.  July  16,  1864, 42d  M.V.M.,Co. 

H;  died  Oct.  :i(l,  1864,  at  .\Iexandria,Ya.  The 

only  one  of  hia  company  who  did  not  survive 

his  enlistment. 
Russell  H.  Conwoll,  capt.,  enl.  Oct.  15, 1862,  46th 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,1863;  re-enl.; 

app.  capt.  2d  Regt.,  H.  Art. 
William  C.  Hi^gins,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46tli 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  186:i. 
Daniel  N.  Cole,  enl.  Sejit.  25,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  discli.  to  re-enl.  May  30,  1863,  2d  Regt., 

H.  Art. ;  died  July  29, 1865,  at  SmithviUe,  N.  C. 
Seth  Cole,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46tli  M.V.  M.,  Co.  F; 

disch.  July  2'J,  1863. 
Charles  H.  Conwell,  enl.  Oct.  22, 1862,  46th  M  V.  M., 

Co.  F  ;  disch.  July  29, 1863. 
Charles  Adams,  enl.  June  21,  1861,  lOtli  Inf.,  Co. 

D;  was  a  prisoner;  disch.  March  26,  1863,  lor 

disab. ;  re-enl.  4th  Cav. ;  served  to  the  end  of 

the  war. 

Edmund  T.  Drake,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th 

Inf.,  Co.  A ;  re-enl.  Dec.  24, 1863 ;  pro.  2d  lieut., 

May  16,  1865  ;  disch.  June  26,  1865  ;  robbed  of 

$400  in  Springfield  on  his  return  ;  made  up  in 

part  by  citizens. 
Abel  C.  Kenney,  sergt.,  enl.  Dec. 24, 1863, 27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  died  a  prisoner  in  Blackshire,  Ga. 
Wm.  W.  Ward,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A ;  disch.  Sept.  6, 1862,  for  disab. ;  re-enl. 

sergt.  in  52d  Regt.,  Co.  C,  and  served  full  term. 
Isaac  C.  Drake,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  died  June  27,  1863,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Jotham  Drake,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  died  June  10,  1863,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Edwin  Dodge,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Jonathan  S.  Higgins,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Elisba  C.  Tower,  Ist  lieut.,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Charles  D.  Hollis,  sergt.,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  K;  disch.  July  29,  1863;  severely 

wounded;  re-enl, 
Cyrus  M.  Parsons,  sergt.,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  K;  disch.  July  29,  18G3. 
Alfred  Kilbourn,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Castanus  Brown,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Edwin  N.  Carr,  corp.,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  to  re-enl.  May  30,  1863  ;  enl. 

2d  H.  Art.,  Co.  A;  disch.  July  6, 1865;  died  in 

a  few  years  of  consumption. 
Davis  Bartlett,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 


Henry  Benton,  enl.  Oct.  22, 1862,  46th  M.V.  M.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Levi  Blackman,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Ezra  M.  Brackett,  enl. Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Uriah  Brown,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M,,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  July  29,1863. 
Henry  W.  Burke,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,1863. 
Russell  Bartlett,  enl.  July  31,  1862,  34th  Inf.,  Co. 

I;  was  wounded;  taken  prisoner;  escaped; 

disch.  June  16,  1865. 
Sereno  G.  Gloyd,  enl.  July  31, 1862,  34th  Inf.,  Co. 

K  ;  died  Oct.  5,  1864,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Ezra  P.  Cowles,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862,  37tli 

Inf.,  Co.  D;  died  of  wounds,  April  9,  1865,  at 

Sailors'  Creek,  Va. 
Dorus  Collier,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,37th  Inf.,  Co.  D; 

died  Oct.  21,  1862,  at  Downesville,  Md. 
Danford  Burleigh,  enl.  Jan  25,  1864,  57th  Inf ,  Co. 

E;  trans.  Sept.  30,  1864,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps; 

shot  through  the  arm. 
James K.  Burr,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  died  March  15, 1863,  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 

of  typhoid  fever. 
William  Cody,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  July  29, 1863. 
Emerson  B.  Cushinan,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  4Gth  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  23,  1863,  for  disab. 
Timothy  Donohue,  enl.  Oct.  22, 1862,  46tli  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  29,  1863. 
Frank  Quiim,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  12,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  drowned  Jan.  l,1862,at  Newbern,  N.C. 
Edgar  C.  Brewster,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  disch.  to  re-enl.  March  29,  1864. 
Robert  Canfield,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A;  died  Oct.  23, 1863,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Matthew  C.  Clair,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Dec.  23, 1863. 
Samuel  J.  Dunning,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  Co.  A; 

killed  Mar.  14,  1862,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. ;  shot 

through  the  head. 
0.  S.  Pomeroy,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A ; 

disch.  Feb.  2, 1863,  for  disability. 
John  M.  Kelley,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  May  30,  1863,  for  disability. 
John  D.  Pease,  enl.  Oct.  22, 1862, 46th  M.V.  M.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Dwight  L.  Prentiss,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Charles  L.  Randall,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V. 

M,  Co.  K;  died  June  23,  1863,  at  Newbern, 

N.  C,  of  typhoid  fever. 
Hiram  Russell,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  K;  died  June  30,  1863,  at  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
of  typhoid  fever. 


Jerome  Smith,  enl.  Oct.  22, 1862, 46th  M.  V.  M .,  Co. 

K  ;  disch,  June  23,  1863,  for  disability. 
James  Starkweather,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Anson  F.  Stevens,  eiil.  Oct.  22,1862,46th  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K;  disch.  July  29,  1863;  was  afterward 

commissioned  in  State  militia  as  1st  lieut.,  and 

I)romoted  to  a  captaincy. 
George  Thayer,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Lyman  J.  Tower,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  1,  1863,  to  re-enl.  in  2d  H. 

Art. 

John  Wright,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Isaac  L.  Percival,  enl.  July  20, 1863,  32d  Inf.,  Co. 

F;  disch.  June  29,1865.  The  only  man  drafted 

from  Worthington  that  entered  the  army ;  he 

served  his  full  term. 
Levi  J.  Olds,  sergt.,  enl.  May  30,  1863,  2d  H.  Art.; 

disch.  Sept.  3, 1865;  had  previously  served  full 

term  in  46th. 
Edward  Meacham,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  34tU 

Inf.,  Co.  B;  disch.  June  19,  1865. 
Franklin  Myers,  enl.  Jan.  2,1864,34th  Inf.,  Co. D; 

died  Feb.  28,  1865,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
George  A.  Robinson,  sergt.,  enl.  July  31, 1862, 34th 

Inf.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  June  16,  1865. 
Brainard  E.  Taylor,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  re-eld.  Dec.  24,  1863;  died  April  17, 

1865,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
James  F.  Thayer,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

A ;  died  July  23, 1864,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Wm.  B.  Watts,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  A  ; 

disch.  Sept.  27,  1864. 
Ansel  Adams,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  K; 

disch.  April  5, 1862,  for  disab.;  re-enl.  Oct.  22, 

1862,  46th  Regt.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  July  29,  1863 ; 

killed  at  home  two  or  three  years  latej-  by  the 

fall  of  a  tree. 
Edward  P.  Meacham,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  K;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1863;  died  Oct.  20, 

1864,  of  consumption,  at  home. 
Miles  G.  Smith,  enl.  Oct.  1, 1861,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  K  ; 

disch.  May  3,  1862,  for  disability. 
Martin  Sherman,  eul.  15th  Regt.,  Co.  D. 
Clarence  P.  Hewitt,  enl.  27th  Regt.,  Co.  H ;  died 

July  22,  1865,  of  disease  contracted  in  the 

army,  having  served  full  term  of  enlistment. 
John  C.  Adams,  q.m.-aergt.,  enl.  86th  Illinois;  died 

at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  19,  1863. 
Wm.  W.  Adams,  eul.  6l8t  Regt.,  Co.  I,  N.  Y.  Vol.; 

died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  26, 1861. 
John  Q.  Ring,  enl.  2d  Regt.,  Mass.  H.  Art.;  died 

March  13, 1864,  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
James  Meacham  was  in  the  army ;  pro.  to  a  cap* 

taincy,  and  was  killed  in  South  Carolina. 


MIDDLEFIELD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 
By  what  law  of  association  Middlefleld  was  made  a  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Hampshire  is  a  problem  requiring  some 
thought.  And  vet  in  the  old  times,  before  the  era  of  railroads, 
the  people  of  Middlefleld  traveled  north  to  the  Albany  stage- 
route  and  then  to  Xorthampton  as  easily  as  to  any  other  county- 
seat,  and  now  by  means  of  the  railroads  they  reach  Northamp- 
ton conveniently.  Middlefleld  is  bounded  north  by  Berkshire 
County  and  Worthington  ;  east  by  Worthington  and  Hamp- 
den County ;  south  by  Hampden  County  and  Berkshire  County  ; 
west  by  Berkshire  County.  It  is  thus  wellnigh  surrounded 
by  portions  of  counties  other  than  the  one  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  town  has  a  farm  acreage  of  13,436  acres,  as  stated  by  the 
census  of  1875. 

Middlefleld  was  formed  from  portions  of  Worthington, 
Chester,  Becket,  "Washington.  Peru ;  to  this  was  added  the 
tract  known  as  Prescott's  Grant,  not  previously  included,  as  it 
appears,  within  the  limits  of  an  organized  town.  Middlefleld 
was  therefore  the  result  of  a  rearrangement  of  older  towns, 
the  earliest  centres  of  town  business  not  accommodating  the 
settlers  upon  this  territory.  As  a  compromise  they  organized 
a  new  town  upon  this  middle  ground,  and  perhaps  it  thus 
received  its  name.  The  title,  generally  speaking,  is  of  course 
traced  to  the  same  source  as  the  towns  from  which  the  portions 
were  taken.  Prescott's  Grant,  from  the  language  of  the  act 
of  incorporation,  must  have  touched  the  west  border  of  the 
town  and  extended  eastward.  Mr.  Alexander  Ingham  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  a  triangle  of  800  or  1000  acres,  the  base 
at  the  west  and  the  sharp  angle  extending  to  the  east  and  just 
including  the  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  north  of  the  cen- 
tre. Middlefleld  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Northampton,  the 
county-seat. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

Middlefleld  is  a  mountainous  town,  for  the  term  "hilly"  fails 
to  express  the  facts  of  the  surface.  There  are  three,  and  it  may 
be  thought  correct  to  =,-a.y  four,  ranges,  nearly  parallel,  extend- 
ing through  the  town  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  streams  may  be  noted  threading  their  way 
through  the  valleys.  The  west  branch  of  the  Westfield  Elver, 
along  which  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  makes  its  way 
through  the  mountains,  forms  the  south  line  of  the  town  for 
some  distance.  Factory  Brook  makes  a  junction  at  the  railroad 
station;  Cole's  Brook,  some  distance  to  the  west.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  Westfleld  Elver,  flowing  from  the  distant  north- 
em  towns  of  the  county,  forms  the  eastern  line  of  Middlefleld, 
receiving  from  the  town  three  tributaries,  two  of  them  named 
upon  the  maps,  Tuttle's  Brook  and  Den  Stream.  Plowing 
from  the  slopes  of  the  central  range  of  hills  is  one  small  brook, 
known  by  the  people  as    Tan-House  Stream." 

The  geological  formation  is  especially  interesting.  The 
serpentine  deposit  on  the  borders  of  Chester  and  Middlefleld  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  State. 

EARLY  .SETTLEMEXT,  SUB.SEQUENT  GROWTH. 
Upon  the  territory  now  constituting  Middlefleld,  the  first 
settlers  are  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Rhodes  and  John  Taggart. 
The  former  established  his  pioneer  home  where  Clark  B. 
Wright  now  resides.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  in  the 
year  1773,  and  that  he  built  a  grist-mill  not  long  after,  the 
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first  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Root  states  that  her  father,  David 
Mack,  soon  after  coming  here,  worked  for  Mr.  Rhodes.  The 
Rhodes  family  probably  moved  from  town  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  place  was  sold  to  James  Nooney  (or  Noney),  and  by  him 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Wright  fixmily.  The  same  year, 
1773,  is  mentioned  as  the  date  of  John  Taggart's  settlement. 
He  located  some  distance  from  Rhodes,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Factory  stream,  and  on  the  alluvial  flats  now  covered  by  the 
reservoir.  There  is  but  little  known  concerning  him.  It  is 
presumed  he  died  at  an  early  day.  In  the  formation  of  one 
school  district  Taggart's  Brook  is  mentioned,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  old  name  for  Factory  stream. 

This  same  year,  1773,  is  given,  in  the  published  history  of 
Col.  Mack,  as  the  date  when  he  purchased  his  land  in  this 
place.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  came  here  in  1774,  cleared 
two  acres  of  land,  and  built  a  log  house ;  removed  the  next  year, 
and  harvested  a  bountiful  crop  of  grain  from  his  two  acres 
sowed  the  fall  before.  Mrs.  Root,  a  daughter  of  David  Mack, 
still  living  at  the  centre,  saj's  there  were  eight  families  here 
when  her  father  settled.  This  refers  probably  to  1775.  Be- 
sides Taggart  and  Rhodes,  Samuel  Taylor  was  probably  here, 
and  Josiah  Leonard.  The  others  were,  perhaps,  Timothy 
McElwain,  Solomon  Ingham,  Joseph  Blish,  and  Matthew 
Smith,  and  yet  there  may  have  been  twenty  others  from 
whom  a  part  of  the  eight  should  be  selected. 

The  early  town-meetings  of  Worthington,  from  1768  to 
1783,  give  little  or  no  clue  to  names  upon  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Middlefleld.  This  southwest  corner  was  to  the  people 
of  the  centre  of  Worthington  pretty  much  an  unknown  land. 
After  the  settlement  of  David  Mack,  1775,  others  came  in 
rapidly,  and  most  of  them  from  Connecticut.  There  are  said 
to  have  been  sixty-eight  families  when  the  town  was  organ- 
ized, eight  years  later. 

With  so  many  to  assist  each  other,  the  worst  hardships  of 
frontier  life  were  soon  mitigated  ;  yet  it  cost  labor  and  courage 
and  perseverance  to  carve  out  homes  for  their  families  upon 
the  hills  and  in  the  valleys.  The  howl  of  wild  animals  was 
still  in  these  woods  ;  provisions  were  scarce;  there  was  little  to 
sell  and  few  to  buy.  Yet  these  hardy  men  of  old  successfully 
met  all  these  difiiculties,  cleared  their  farms,  educated  their  chil- 
dren, founded  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  transmitted  to 
the  present  age  an  inheritance  of  Christian  integrity  solid  as  the 
everlasting  rocks  upon  which  their  farms  rested.  This  town, 
like  others  upon  these  mountain  slopes,  became  a  nursery 
where  were  trained  strong  men  and  women,  who  in  due  time 
moved  on,  like  their  fathers  before  them,  to  settle  newer  and 
still  newer  lands  ;  carrying  with  them  the  church,  the  school- 
house,  and  the  principles  enshrined  therein,  and  planting 
them  all  along  the  great  highway  of  advancing  civilization 
from  the  East  to  the  West, — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  the  families  remained  here  only  a  short  time,  and 
of  their  settlement  but  little  is  now  known.  Others  abided 
in  the  homes  they  had  made  in  the  wilderness,  their  children 
succeeded  them  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  church  and  of  the  town, 
and  those  of  the  third  generation  are  now  training  their 
children,  in  some  cases  upon  the  same  farms  and  in  the  same 
dwellings.  Happy  will  they  be  who  are  now  in  the  school 
or  at  the  fireside  of  the  ancestral  home,  if  they  drink  in  the 
brave,  heroic  spirit  of  these  early  pioneers,  their  earnest  pur- 
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])()S('  Hrid  llicir  (llii-is(iiin  I'liilli.  'I'lii'ii  will  llioy  know  (ho 
Ml  liliinc  t  rill  li , 

"  TImt  lil'o  iH  earnest,  life  is  real, 
And  tlio  grave  in  not  it«  goal," 

NOTICS    lIl'dN   'I'll  10    Ii'AMimCS   OF   TIIH    KAltl.Y   S  IC'I"!' I,  IC  KS. 

Mr.  Uhodos.  llolliind's  "  History"  nieTitioiis  him  as  one  of 
tlio  lirst.  two  settlors,  and  gives  the  date  as  uljout  1773;  homo- 
stead  in  tlio  "  Den,"  where  C.  B.  Wright  now  lives.  He  sold 
out  at  an  early  day ;  little  is  knov^^n  in  Middlcfield  concern- 
ing him.  ,Iohn  Taggart  was  the  other  settler  mentioned  a.s 
coming  at  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  1773.  His  home- 
stead was  in  the  valley,  above  the  factories.  John  Ford  is 
said  to  have  built  the  first  saw-mill,  in  1780 ;  homestead 
below  the  factories  a  mile,  where  Leach's  mill  stood  in  later 
years,  until  swept  away  by  the  freshet  of  1874.  Malachi 
Loveland,  homestead  two  miles  south  of  the  village,  on  land 
now  owned  by  Orrin  Pease;  buildings  gone.  Among  his 
children  were  Andrus,  Payne,  Malachi,  Mrs.  William  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Campbell  Chester,  Mrs.  Partridge  Worthington.  Amasa 
Graves,  homestead  south,  now  owned  by  Dwight  Graves,  a 
grandson.  Children  :  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Timothy  Graves, 
Erastus,  who  went  West ;  Nathan,  to  New  York;  Amasa,  to 
Middlefield  ;  Stephen,  on  the  homestead;  Mrs.  Payne  Love- 
land.  Thomas  Blossom,  homestead  on  land  now  owned  by 
Matthew  Smith,  east  of  the  village.  House  moved,  and 
now  the  dwelling  of  John  L.  Bell.  Among  his  children 
were  Thomas,  Middlefield  ;  Rowland,  Middlefield ;  William, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  ;  one  daughter,  Mercy.  Enos  Blossom. 
His  family  removed  from  town  in  a  few  years.  He  opened 
the  first  tavern  on  the  Arnold  Pease  place,  when  he  soon  after 
exchanged  places  with  Ephraim  Sheldon.  Mrs.  Root  states 
that  Sheldon  came  from  Feeding  Hills,  and  that  Mr.  Blossom 
went  there. 

Solomon  Ingham,  from  Hebron,  the  first  town  clerk  ;  home- 
stead on  land  now  owned  by  Milton  Smith  ;  buildings  aban- 
doned. Children  ;  Solomon,  Jr.,  Indiana  ;  Polly  (Mrs.  Andrus 
Loveland),  New  York;  Daniel,  New  York,  afterward  Mich- 
igan; Mehitable  (Mrs.  Abner  Wing),  Hinsdale;  Tryphena 
(Mrs.  Zera  Wing),  Hinsdale  ;  Alexander,  still  living,  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  acting  postmaster  at  the  centre.  To  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  embodied 
in  this  sketch  of  the  town. 

Thomas  Bolton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  in 
1783,  but  must  have  removed  at  an  early  day.  James  Dickson, 
homestead  half  a  mile  north  of  the  centre,  where  Orrin  Pease 
now  lives.  Ofhis  children,  John  settled  in  Middlefield;  Joseph, 
in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  James,  in  Middlefield;  Alex- 
ander, in  Middlefield ;  Mrs.  Eussell  Gillett,  Mrs.  Eggleston, 
Mrs.  Uriah  Church,  Mrs.  Wm.  Church,  Mrs.  Isaac  Gleason, 
Mrs.  Comstock.  Eliakim  Wardwell,  homestead  where  Lewis 
Carroll  now  resides.  There  was  one  son,  Dennis  Wardwell. 
James  Noney  bought  the  farm  of  the  first  settler,  Rhodes, 
but  sold  out  to  Nathan  Wright  and  went  to  Chester.  Samuel 
Jones,  one  of  the  first  selectmen  ;  homestead  present  place  of 
George  Bell.  John  Jones,  perhaps  a  brother  of  Samuel,  above 
mentioned.  He  lived  at  the  gambrel-roofed  house,  afterward 
Dr.  Coleman's  residence.  John  Newton,  homestead  present 
place  of  Henry  Sternagle.  Of  his  children,  William  settled  in 
Albany  ;  Amasa  went  West ;  Milton,  to  Albany  ;  Ambrose, 
Middlefield  ;  Asa,  a  physician  of  Illinois  ;  a  daughter,  Lucy, 
died  young.  Daniel  Chapman,  the  first  town  treasurer ; 
homestead  present  place  of  Charles  Wright.  Family  removed 
to  Pittsfleld  at  an  early  day.  Job  Bobbins,  one  of  the  first 
selectmen  ;  from  Attleborough  ;  homestead  two  miles  east  of 
the  present  place  of  Jacob  Bobbins,  a  grandson.  The  father 
of  Jacob  was  Job,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Eggleston.  Ho  notified  the  first  town-meeting, 
1783 ;  homestead  two  miles  west,  on  land  now  owned  by 
H<;nry  Ferris,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  brick  house. 


Among  the  children  were  Martin,  Joseph,  Betsey,  Susanna, 
Chauncey,  Achsah,  Harriet ;  all  went  to  Ohio  soon  after  1800. 
Anson  Chectseman  and  Abel  Cheescman  were  two  brothers. 
They  removed  at  an  early  day  ;  are  thought  to  have  been  na- 
tives of  Hinsdale.  J}(!iiajah  Jones,  homestead  two  miles  south 
from  tlu:  Mtntro.,  where  Jarnos  Granger  now  lives.  There 
was  one  son  of  the;  same  name.  The  family  l(;ft  town  at  an 
early  day. 

Timothy  McElwain,  from  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  homestead 
present  residence  of  Jonathan  McElwain.  Children :  Tim- 
othy, settled  in  Hinsdale;  Anna  (Mrs.  John  Shapley),  New 
York  ;  Jane,  died  young  ;  Alexander,  settled  in  New  York  ; 
James,  Ohio;  George  W.,  Middlefield;  Sally  (Mrs.  Solomon 
Hatch),  New  York;  Betsey  (Mrs.  John  Hatch),  New  York; 
David,  settled  in  Becket ;  Jennette  (Mrs.  Lewis  Taylor), 
Middlefield;  Jonathan,  on  the  old  homestead  (father  of  the 
present  Jonathan)  ;  Laura  (Mrs.  Reuben  Smith).  The  family 
have  some  papers  which  indicate  that  their  ancestors  came  in 
1771,  which  would  be  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  Rhodes 
and  Taggart  by  two  years.  The  papers  do  not,  however,  de- 
cide the  date  of  settlement  clearly. 

Benjamin  Blish,  homestead  northeast  part  of  the  town. 
.Joseph  Blish,  homestead  at  the  centre,  where  the  Widow 
Newton  now  lives  Children  :  Oliver,  settled  in  Middlefield, 
on  the  old  homestead,  and  was  the  well-known  tavern-keeper; 
Joseph,  in  Bennington,  Vt.  ;  Amasa  (father  of  William  D., 
recently  deceased),  Middlefield;  Mrs.  John  Smith,  of  Middle- 
field  ;  Mrs.  Little,  of  Peru.  According  to  the  usage  of  the 
younger  families,  this  name  is  now  written  Blush,  but  the 
other  is  no  doubt  the  family  name  of  ancient  times. 

David  Carrier,  homestead  two  and  a  half  miles  south  ;  fam- 
ily left  town  at  an  early  day.  Israel  Bissell,  homestead  a 
mile  or  more  east  of  the  centre  ;  removed  to  Hinsdale  in  a  few 
years.  Justice  Bissell,  homestead  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Ford 
mill;  buildings  gone;  land  now  owned  by  Hiram  Taylor. 
Among  the  children  were  Justice,  Blodgett,  Horace,  Barber, 
Eoxy,  Eunice,  and  Mrs.  Isaiah  Leach.  Deacon  Ingham 
states  that  Justice  Bissell,  Sr.,  was  a  carpenter,  and  framed  the 
barn  upon  the  old  Solomon  Ingham  place. 

Matthew  Smith,  in  town  very  early  ;  homestead  now  owned 
by  M.  J.  Smith.  Children:  Azariah,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  ; 
Matthew,  Jr.  (father  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wright),  Middlefield; 
John,  died  young ;  Samuel  (father  of  four  sons,  who  graduated 
at  college,  and  two  daughters,  at  Mount  Holyoke),  Middlefield  ; 
Joseph,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  ;  Anna  (Mrs.  Clark  Martin),  Wash- 
ington :  Mr.  Martin  dying,  she  afterward  became  Mrs.  Daniel 
Root,  Middlefield;  Asenath,  died  young. 

Timothy  Allen,  from  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  homestead 
where  Henry  Raymond  lives,  near  the  cemetery.  Children : 
Noadiah,  Hosea,  Spencer,  and  David ;  family  went  to  West- 
field.  Erastus  Ingham,  came  in  1779,  was  a  brother  of  Solo- 
mon Ingham,  from  Hebron,  Conn.;  homestead  where  his 
grandson  James  Ingham  now  lives.  Children :  Erastus  John 
(father  of  E.  J.),  Middlefield;  Samuel  and  William,  twins, 
the  former  settling  in  New  York,  the  latter  in  Middlefield, 
and  afterward  West ;  Mrs.  Amos  Mack,  Middlefield  ;  Mrs. 
Reuben  Blossom. 

Bissell  Phelps,  homestead  east  of  the  centre.  John  Spen- 
cer, homestead  west,  on  the  present  Ferris  farm.  Children : 
John,  of  Middlefield  ;  Samuel,  went  West;  Selden,  Hinsdale; 
Brainard,  went  West;  Susan  (Mrs.  Little),  Ohio;  and  another 
daughter,  Sally.  (A  daughter  of  John,  Jr.,  is  Mrs.  John  L. 
Bell.)  In  the  family  of  John,  Sr.,  there  were  other  children, 
Oliver,  George,  Anna. 

Ebenezer  Emmons,  homestead  where  Milton  Sniitli  now 
resides.  Children  :  Ebenezer,  the  distinguished  naturalist ; 
Polly  (Mrs.  Justice  Browning),  Lenox;  Amanda  (Mrs.  Tim- 
othy Root) ;  Mrs.  Hamilton,  of  Hartford  ;  and  Mrs.  S.  U. 
Church.  Josiah  Leonard,  homestead  where  the  old  parsonage 
stood  before  it  was  removed  to  the  village ;  the  family  went 
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West  at  an  early  day.  Jfathan  Wright,  from  Chester,  1798, 
homestead  where  C.  B.  Wright  now  resides  (a  grandson). 
Children:  Xathan,  Jr.,  who  settled  on  the  old  homestead; 
Amos,  who  died  young ;  Jesse,  who  settled  on  the  present 
place  of  Mr.  Howe,  in  the  same  neighborhood :  Mrs.  Dan 
Pease,  Middlefield :  Mrs.  Job  Bobbins,  Middlefield ;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Diirant,  Pittsfield;  Mrs.  Milton  Johnson,  Becket. 
Dr.  William  Coleman,  homestead  given  elsewhere.  Children : 
William.  Lyman,  the  well-known  minister  and  author  of 
religious  works;  Sarah,  married  in  Ohio ;  and  one  daughter 
unmarried. 

Samuel  Taylor,  a  very  early  resident,  coming  from  Pitts- 
field,  among  probably  the  tirst  three  or  four  settlers  ;  home- 
stead on  lands  now  owned  by  Byron  Haskell;  buildings  gone. 
Children :  Lewis,  seven  years  a  soldier  of  the  Kevolution  ; 
William,  who  settled  two  miles  west  of  the  centre  and  after- 
ward went  to  Ohio;  Samuel;  Mrs.  Malachi  Loveland. 

Thomas  Durant,  from  Boston,  settled  where  Harry  Meacham 
now  resides.  Children:  Xancy  (Mrs.  Amasa  Blush),  Middle- 
field  ;  "William,  settled  in  Albany ;  Edward,  in  New  York ; 
Polly  (Mrs.  Wheeler i,  New  York;  Sally  (Mrs.  William 
Xewnoni.  Albany;  Betsey  (Mrs.  Walter  Tracy),  Pittsfield; 
Thomas,  Pittsfield;  Clark,  Albany  and  New  York  City. 
The  wife  of  Thomas  Durant,  Sr.,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and 
one  years  and  six  months ;  she  used  to  tell  her  children  and 
grandchildren  about  hearing  the  cannon  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill ;  her  husband  was  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

L'riah  Church,  homestead  a  mile  north  of  the  centre,  where 
Edward  Graves  now  resides.  Children:  L'riah,  Jr.  (father  of 
the  five  brothers,  Sumner  U.,  James  T.,  Lyman,  William  F., 
and  Oliver; ;  James,  who  settled  on  the  homestead  (father  of 
Tallmadge  B.,  Dr.  James  U.);  Mrs.  Munyan,  Northampton; 
Mrs.  John  Ward,  of  Middlefield ;  William  L.,  of  Peru  ;  Henry 
C,  of  Middlefield. 

WiUiam  Church,  a  brother  of  the  pioneer  L^'riah,  homestead 
a  half  mile  west  of  the  centre,  on  land  now  owned  by  Henry 
Hawes  ;  buildings  abandoned.  Children  :  Green,  settled  on  the 
homestead;  William  and  Warren,  both  in  Middlefield;  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Horace  Bissell. 

Elisha  Mack  was  the  father  of  Col.  David  Mack  ;  he  came 
here  some  eight  or  ten  years  after  his  son  ;  his  homestead  was 
where  Charles  Combs  now  lives  ;  of  his  children,  besides  "  the 
faithful  steward,"  may  be  mentioned  Capt.  Elisha,  who  set- 
tled on  present  place  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  moved  away  at 
an  early  day  ;  Mrs.  Oliver  Blush,  Mrs.  Abel  Cheeseman,  and 
John,  the  long-time  merchant  of  Plainfield. 

David  Mack,  the  well-known  merchant  of  whom  the  tract 
was  written  entitled  "The  Faithful  Steward."  Homestead 
the  present  place  of  Byron  Haskell.  His  first  log  cabin,  erected 
in  1774,  stood  at  the  north  end  of  the  old  garden,  north  of  the 
present  hovLse.  His  frame  dwelling  was  erected  six  years  later. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Talcott,  of  Hebron,  Conn.  Children  : 
3£ary  (Mrs.  Ebenezer  Emmonsj,  Middlefield;  Lois  (Mrs. 
Jacob  Eobbinsj,  Warren,  X.  Y. :  David  (known  as  Gen. 
Mack;,  Middlefield  and  Amherst ;  Mindwell  (Mrs.  Ichabod 
Emmons;,  Hinsdale;  John  Talcott,  Hin-sdale ;  Eli-sha,  lawyer 
and  judge,  Salem,  Ma.?s.  ;  Anna  fMrs.  Lsaac  Clark;,  Becket; 
Phebe  (Mrs.  Uriah  Church,  Jr.;,  Middlefield;  Zilpha  (Mrs. 
Azariah  Smith;.  3Ianlius,  X.  Y. ;  Lucy  (Mrs.  Selden  Spencer;, 
Hin.sdale:  Hannah  (Mrs.  George  McElwain;,  Middlefield; 
Abigail  CMrs.  Wm.  Elder;,  Homer,  X.  Y. ;  Laura  (Mrs.  Sol- 
omon Pioot;,  Middlefield.  The  latter  is  still  living  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  with  intellect  undimmed,  a  rare  specimen  of 
ac-tive.  vigorous  old  age.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  many 
particulars  respecting  the  history  of  Middlefield.  She  states 
that  her  father's  family  were  probably  never  all  at  home  to- 
gether. She  remembers  the  Un  rJMMghUrH  being  at  horne  once, 
and  all  attended  meeting  together. 

Dan  Pea-se,  homestead  present  place  of  John  Williams.  His 


father's  name  was  Israel.  The  children  of  Dan  were  Dan 
Pease,  Jr.,  of  Worthington ;  Sally  (Mrs.  Harvey  Root) ;  Mary, 
died  unmarried;  Walter,  Stephentown ;  Sybil  (Mrs.  Ebenezer 
Smith),  Middlefield;  Eldredge,  Middlefield;  Morgan,  Mid- 
dlefield; Amanda  (Mrs.  George  Crane),  Washington;  Arnold, 
Middlefield;  Harriet  (Mrs.  Hezekiah  Taylor),  Westfleld; 
Laura  A.  (Mrs.  Wm.  Stevens),  Chester. 

Sergeant  Thomas  Root,  from  Somers,  Conn.  ;  homestead 
the  present  place  of  Wm.  Alderman.  Only  a  part  of  the  chil- 
dren came  to  Middlefield.  Solomon,  homestead  whore  Daniel 
Alderman  now  lives.  Capt.  Daniel  Root,  on  his  father's  place. 
Mrs.  Green  Church,  Middlefield  ;  Mrs.  John  Metcalf,  Middle- 
field  ;  Mrs.  John  Spencer,  Middlefield  ;  Mrs.  Nial  Little,  of 
Becket.  The  sons  of  Solomon  were  Solomon,  Jr.,  Harvey, 
and  Selden,  Middlefield;  Nathan,  of  Chester,  and  Timothy. 
Daughters,  Mrs.  Dan  Pease,  Worthington ;  Mrs.  Elder,  of 
Ohio.  The  sons  of  Capt.  Daniel  Root  were  Daniel  and  Sylves- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania;  Justin,  Greenfield;  Eliakim,  of  Mid- 
dlefield. Daughters,  Mrs.  Asa  Smith,  Middlefield,  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Smith  ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Collins,  Mid- 
dlefield ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Fay,  Chester. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  an  early  pioneer ;  homestead  in  the 
Wright  neighborhood.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
left  two  sons,  Giles  and  Charles,  and  one  died  young.  The 
family  name  has  been  identified  with  that  section  of  the  town 
to  the  present  time. 

Calvin  Smith  came  in  1788,  from  East  Haddam,  Conn.  ;  set- 
tled on  the  present  Thompson  place,  so  called.  He  bought  a 
tract  of  400  acres,  and  subsequently  increased  it  to  1500. 
Children:  Temperance,  died  young  ;  Asa,  settled  in  Middle- 
field;  Hannah  (Mrs.  Daniel  Ingham),  Michigan;  Orrin,  Mid- 
dlefield :  Oliver,  still  living,  aged  eighty-five,  in  Middlefield 
(father  of  Clarkson  Smith) ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Ingham,  Cato,  N.  Y. ; 
Obadiah,  Middlefield  ;  Ambrose,  on  the  homestead ;  Ebenezer, 
Middlefield.    One  daughter  died  young. 

The  pioneers,  Calvin  and  Matthew,  were  brothers. 

Intentions  of  marriage, — the  first  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  recorded  in  the  town  book : 

Sept.  10, 1783. — Tliese  may  certify  all  whom  it  doth  or  may  concern  that  John 
Crane,  of  Beckett,  and  Hannah  Bissell,  of  Middlefield,  have  been  published 
according  to  law. 

By  me,         Solomon  Ingham,  Town  Cleric. 

May  24, 1784. — Then  the  intentions  of  marriage  between  Moses  Eggleston 
and  Mary  Dickson  have  been  published  according  to  law,  both  of  Middlefield. 

Attest,         Solomon  Ingham,  Towyi  Cleric, 

June  6, 1784. — Then  the  intention  of  marriage  between  William  Taylor  and 
Priscilla  Loveland,  both  of  Middlefield,  were  published  according  to  law,  by 

Solomon  Ingham,  Town  Clerk. 

The  first  deaths,  in  the  order  they  are  recorded  in  the  town 
book,  are  the  following  : 

May  24,  1783. — Died,  Ens.  Elisha  Mack,  in  the  fifty-si.xth  year  of  his  age. 
April  12, 1784. — Died,  a  child  of  Ephraim  Sheldon  and  Miiiam  his  wife,  being 
about  one  day  old. 

Jan.  8,  1785. — Daniel  Ingham,  son  of  Solomon  Ingham  and  Mary  his  wife,  died. 

April  1, 1785. — Sanmel  Robbins,  son  of  Job  Bobbins  and  Cynthia  his  wife,  died. 

July  19, 1778. — James  Bates,  son  of  Oliver  Bates  and  Eachel  his  wife. 

John  Taylor  died  July  16, 1786. 

Ann  Jones,  wife  of  Samuel  Jones,  died  May  14, 1788. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin  Thomas,  died  Nov.  16, 1790. 

MERCHANTS. 

David  Mack  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  town.  It  sounds 
a  little  humorous  in  these  times  of  quick  transit  to  New  York 
and  Boston  to  read  in  the  old  accounts  of  Mr.  Mack  that  he 
went  tioice  a  year  to  Westfield  to  purchase  his  assortment  of 
goods,  and  that  they  were  mostly  transported  on  horseback. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character,  un- 
questioned integrity,  and  devoted  ])iety.  His  early  education 
was  so  limited  that  he  attended  school  with  his  own  children, 
spelled  in  the  class  with  his  six-year-old  son,  who  was  once 
very  proud  of  getting  above  his  father.  He  began  life  not 
only  ignorant,  but  poor,  yet  by  prudence,  steady  toil,  and 
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ccDiKiiny  iiiniisscd  wciiKli,  luul  (!X)i(^?id(i(l  it  Iftrgoly  for  t.lio 
|ini|MiM>s  (iT  ('lirisli;ui  IjciicvdlcriiT.  lie  wii'ldcd  rmu.'li  influ- 
ence, lilled  ninn\  |jul>lie  (ilHecs,  and  dicid  nt  lii.st,  full  of  yciirs 
and  lidnors,  ;il  l.lu!  ri|ii',  iii;'c  of  nincty-four.  His  history  wns 
luaiiy  yoiu's  iii^o  written  in  the  form  of  u  tract,  and  has  hoou 
scattered  widely  over  the  world  hy  the  Ainorican  Tract 
Society. 

Mr.  Mack  began  in  a  small  way  at  iirst,  keeping  a  few  goods 
for  sah:  in  th(^  chamber  of  his  dwelling-house.  The  statement 
in  (iic^  tract  quoted  above,  fluit  lit'  hroiujht  his  goods  twice  aycar 
from,  Wcstfield,  must  refer  only  to  this  commencement.  Mrs. 
Hoot  says  that  the  goods  were  brought  generally  from  Hart- 
ford. Mr.  Mack  built  an  addition  to  his  dwelling-house,  and 
this  was  his  place  of  trade  for  many  years.  His  wealth  was 
acquired  not  wholly  by  this  one  store,  but  by  "branching 
out,"  establishing  stores  in  other  towns,  and  doing  a  very 
large  business. 

A  new  store  was  built  near  his  dwelling,  where  his  son. 
Gen.  David  Mack,  traded  for  some  years,  and  perhaps  David 
Mack,  Sr.,  was  in  partnership  for  a  time.  This  building  was 
afterward  removed  to  the  corner  at  the  village,  and  Gen.  Mack 
traded  there  until  his  removal  to  Amherst.  Solomon  Koot 
and  his  son,  Solomon  T.,  also  traded  in  that  building,  and 
several  others.  In  later  years  Matthew  Smith  was  the  mer- 
chant at  the  corner.  The  store  is  now  kept  by  Joseph  Ingham, 
grandson  of  the  early  pioneer,  Solomon  Ingham,  and  it  is  the 
regular  successor  of  the  David  Mack  store,  first  opened  ninety 
to  ninety-five  years  ago,  up-stairs,  at  the  present  house  of  By- 
ron Haskell.  Besides  this  store  there  was  the  old  company 
store,  at  the  place  where  Mrs.  Root  now  lives  in  the  village. 
This  was  established  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  was  not 
very  successful.  It  was  then  run  for  a  few  years  by  Oren 
Smith,  a  son  of  one  of  the  company.  Solomon  Root  bought 
this  and  carried  on  the  mercantile  business  there  for  some 
years,  his  son,  Solomon  F.  (better  known  as  Francis),  being 
associated  with-him.  Mrs.  Root,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  trade  of  Middlefield  both  through  her  father  and  her 
husband  as  well  as  her  son,  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
old  times  before  the  opening  of  railroads.  Then  this  now 
quiet  village  was  lively  with  the  stir  of  trade  and  business : 
teams  coming  and  going,  farmers  from  Middlefield  and  from 
adjacent  towns  making  all  their  purchases  here,  and  selling 
large  quantities  of  produce  to  the  local  merchants. 

There  was  also  opened  some  years  ago  the  Church  store,  so 
called,  at  the  centre,  where  Mr.  Geer  now  lives.  This  was 
afterward  changed  to  the  Factory  village,  and  is  now  carried 
on  by  John  W.  Crane. 

TAVERNS. 

The  first  tavern  was  that  of  Enos  Blossom,  or  if  not  the  first 
it  was  very  early,  as  a  town-meeting  was  called  at  the  "house 
of  Enos  Blossom,  innholder,  in  1784;"  while  "the  house  of 
David  Mack,  innholder,"  is  not  mentioned  until  178G,  al- 
though the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Mack  is  spoken  of  earlier 
than  that  of  Blossom.  The  Blossom  Tavern  was  where  Ar- 
nold Pease  now  lives.  David  Mack  built  his  frame  house 
about  six  years  after  he  came  here, — that  is,  iibout  1781.  A 
few  years  later  he  opened  it  for  a  tav.ern,  and  after  it  was  re- 
paired and  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  piazza  it  was  a 
handsome  house  for  the  old  times.  The  well-known  tavern 
at  the  centre,  kept  so  long  by  Oliver  Blush,  was  the  present 
residence  of  Mrs.  Newton.  This  was  a  favorite  place  with 
the  public  in  the  days  of  travel  by  stage  and  private  convey- 
ance, before  the  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
In  the  north  part  of  the  town  was  the  tavern  of  Alexander 
Dickson,  on  the  present  Lyman  Meacham  place.  There  was 
also  a  tavern  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  kept  by  Asa 
Smith.  It  was  on  a  new  stage-route,  opened  because  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  by  the  work  on  the  railroad,  and  which 
was  abandoned  after  a  short  time,  and  the  tavern  closed. 
There  has  been  no  tavern  in  town  for  several  years. 


PHYSICIANS. 

I)r'.  Wright  was  the  earliest  one  to  settle  in  Middlefield.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  pioneer  Nathan  Wright.  It  is  stated 
that  the  doctor  lived  where  Arnold  Pease  does  at  the  present 
time.  lie  did  not  remain  in  town  many  years.  \)y.  Wil- 
liam (Joleman  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Wright.  He  first 
lived  in  the  gambrel-roofed  house  east  of  the  village,  and 
there  his  son  was  born,  afterward  the  distinguished  Rev. 
Lyman  Coleman.  Dr.  Coleman  afterward  lived  at  the  pres- 
ent place  of  Arnold  Pease.  This  may  indicate  that  he  was 
here  before  the  departure  of  Dr.  Wright,  and  when  the  latter 
left  Dr.  Coleman  bought  his  homestead.  Dr.  Coleman  mar- 
ried after  he  came  here,  and  practiced  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years;  removed  to  Hartford,  afterward  to  Pittsfleld,  and  died 
there.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  phy- 
sician in  Middlefield.  He  spent  his  professional  life,  extend- 
ing to  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  and  then  returned  in  old 
a:ge  to  his  native  town,  Ashfield.  Dr.  James  Church  (grand- 
son of  the  pioneer  Uriah  and  son  of  James)  practiced  for 
several  years  here  in  his  native  town.  He  had  an  extensive 
ride,  was  popular  and  successful.  His  useful  and  active  life 
came  to  an  end  by  accident.  Riding  down  one  of  the  steep 
hills  of  Peru,  the  harness  broke ;  he  was  thrown  from  his 
wagon,  his  limbs  broken,  and  so  badly  injured  otherwise  that 
he  died  in  a  short  time. 

Dr.  Edwin  Bidwell  was  a  native  of  Monterey,  Berkshire 
Co.,  and  was  a  man  of  extensive  education  ;  went  West,  was 
actively  engaged  in  Iowa,  assisted  largely  in  organizing  and 
developing  the  school  system  of  that  State.  Returning  to 
Massachusetts,  he  practiced  medicine  in  Middlefield,  and 
when  the  late  war  broke  out  entered  the  army  as  assistant 
surgeon,  was  promoted,  and  served  with  distinction.  After 
the  war  he  practiced  here  for  a  time  and  then  went  to  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  Dr.  Underwood  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  a 
physician  here,  for  a  time,  of  the  school  known  as  "  Thom- 
sonian  ;"  was  popular  among  the  families  that  employed  him, 
and  went  from  here  to  Boston.  Since  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Bidwell  there  has  been  no  settled  physician  here,  except  that 
Dr.  Wheeler,  retiring  from  his  former  practice  in  other  towns 
and  locating  here,  occasionally  practices. 

These  two  notices  are  taken  from  old  files  of  the  Hampshire 
Gazette : 

October  28,  1800,  Titus  Pomeroy,  post-rider  from  North- 
ampton to  Middlefield,  calls  upon  all  to  pay  up,  as  he  intends 
to  discontinue  his  labors  in  this  direction,  another  rider  having 
established  a  route  from  Springfield  to  Middlefield. 

David  Mack,  Jan.  25,  1798,  calls  upon  all  indebted  to  him 
to  settle  up,  or  the  next  call  will  be  attended  with  cost.  This 
is  the  "  faithful  steward"  of  the  well-known  religious  tract. 

ORGANIZATION. 

As  already  shown,  this  town  was  constructed  by  uniting 
several  portions  of  other  towns.  Middlefield  became  a  neces- 
sity as  the  settlement  of  the  country  increased.  In  that  por- 
tion taken  from  Worthington,  the  settlers  were  obliged  to 
travel  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Branch,  and  out  of 
it,  climbing  a  series  of  hills  to  reach  the  place  of  worship  or 
the  place  of  business  in  that  town.  On  the  portion  taken  from 
Chester  the  people  were  suftering  equal  inconvenience ;  and 
so  of  the  other  portions.  The  movement  to  organize  was 
evidently  led  by  David  Mack,  whose  enterprise  and  activitj^ 
were  contributing  largely  to  settle  this  territory.  He  oft'ered 
to  undertake  the  work  of  a  survey  and  an  application  to  the 
General  Court,  his  expenses  to  be  refunded  if  he  succeeded  ;  if 
not,  he  was  to  pay  them.  The  application  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  opposed  ;  and  the  following  records  show  the  steps 
at  the  formation  of  the  town.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is 
given,  as  the  boundaries  and  other  matters  stated  are  of  con- 
siderable interest : 
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An  set  for  erecting  certain  lands,  hereafter  described,  into  a  tow  n  hy  the  name 
of  Middlefield,  and  annexing  the  whole  to  the  county  of  Hampshire. 

WhereKis.  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  soutliwest  corner  of  'Wcrthiiigton,  in  the 
conntT  of  Hampshire,  and  the  northwest  corner  of  Murrayficid  (now  Chester), 
in  the  said  conutr.  and  the  northeast  corner  of  Becket,  the  south  side  of  Par- 
iridgefield,  a  part  of  Washington,  and  the  inlialitants  of  Prescott's  grant  (so 
calledl.  all  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  have  represented  to  this  court  the  great 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  they  labor  under  iu  theii-  present  situation,  and 
have  requested  that  tliey  may  be  incorporated  into  a  town.  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  general  court  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  southwest  corner  of  Worthington, 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  northwest  corner  of  Chester,  in  the  same  county, 
and  the  northeast  corner  of  Becket,  the  south  side  of  Parti  idgefield,  a  part  of 
Washington,  and  the  laud  called  Prescotfs  grant,  all  in  the  count}'  of  Berkshire, 
and  bounded  as  follows,  \iz. :  Beginning  at  an  hemlock-tree  standing  on  the  river 
in  Becket,  directly  soutl>  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  said  Prescott's  grant, 
thence  running  north  one  thousand  rods  to  a  beech-ti'ee,  then  nortli  twelve  de- 
grees east,  to  the  north  side  of  the  first  square  in  Partridgefield,  to  a  stake  and 
stones ;  thence  south  seventy  degrees  east,  nine  hundred  rods  to  a  stake  and 
stones:  thence  north  one  hundred  and  forty  rods ;  thence  east  six  hundred  rods 
to  the  river  at  an  hemlock-tree,  a  west  point  from  Worthington  meeting-house; 
thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  place  where  the  same  crosses  Worthington  south 
line  at  an  heart  lieam-tree ;  tlience  west,  thirty-five  degrees  south,  nine  hundred 
and  forty  rods,  to  the  place  where  the  said  river  crosses  Becket  east  line ;  thence 
up  the  said  river  to  the  first-mentioned  bounds;  with  the  inhabitants  thereon,  be, 
and  hereby  are,  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  3Iiddlefield,  and  that 
the  said  town  be,  and  hereby  is,  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities which  the  towns  in  this  commonwcaltli  do  or  may  enjoy  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  same;  and  the  whole  of  the  said  town  of  Middlefield  shall 
forever  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  county  of  Hampshire ;  and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  John  Kirkland,  Esq.,  be,  and  he  is,  hereby  empowered  to 
issue  his  warrant  to  some  princifial  inhabitant  within  the  said  town  of  Middle- 
field,  requiring  him  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  qualified  to  vote  iu 
town  affairs,  to  assemble  at  some  stiitable  time  and  place  within  the  said  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  snch  officers  as  are  necessary  to  manage  the  aflaii-s 
of  the  said  town ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
of  Middlefield  shall  pay  their  proportionable  share  of  such  town,  county,  estate, 
and  other  taxes,  as  are  already  assessed  on  them  by  the  respective  towns  to 
which  they  have  belonged,  and  all  public  debts  and  duties  which  may  be  due  and 
owing  from  the  said  town,  until  a  tax  shall  be  laid  by  the  General  Couit  upon 
the  said  town  hereby  incorporated. 

This  act  passed  3Iarch  12, 178-3. 

WARRAST  FOR  THE  FIRST  TOWX-MEETING. 

To  Mr.  Benjamin  Eggleston,  of  Middlefield,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  yeo- 
man, greeting.  In  tlie  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  you  are 
required  to  warn  all  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of 
Middlefield  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  assemble  and  meet  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Mr.  David  Mack,  in  said  town,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  day  of  April,  instaut, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to  choose  all  the  officers  necessary  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  said  town,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  said 
Commonwealth,  passed  the  12th  day  of  March  last.  Hereof,  fail  not,  and  make 
return  of  this  warrant  with  your  doings  thereon  to  myself  before  said  meeting. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  fiist  day  of  April,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Independence  of  America. 

JoHX  KiEKLAXD,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FIRST  TOWX-MEETING. 

Agreeable  to  the  above  warrant,  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Middlefield 
met  on  the  day  above,  said  .John  Kirkland,  Esq.,  presiding  as  Moderator  in  said 
meeting.  The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Solomon  Ingham,  Town  Clerk; 
Samuel  Jones,  David  Slack,  Job  Bobbins,  Selectmen  and  Assessors ;  Daniel 
Chapman,  Town  Treasurer;  David  Taylor,  Constable;  James  Nony,  William 
Oiurch,  Wardens ;  Anson  Cheeseman,  Amasa  Graves,  Tytliingmen ;  Benajah 
Jones,  Timothy  McElwain,  James  Dickson,  John  Jones,  Suneyors  of  Highways ; 
Benjamin  Blush,  Enos  Blossom,  Fence-Viewers;  William  Cliuvch,  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures ;  John  Jones,  Sealer  of  Leather ;  Thomas  Blossom,  Pound- 
Keeper;  Elnathan  Taylor,  Samuel  Gould,  Hog-Beeves. 

April  24, 1783. — Voted  that  the  town  will  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  mend  the 
highways.  Voted  that  two  days'  work  be  done  liy  each  person  on  the  roads, 
and  an  equal  proportion  on  the  estates,  the  year  ensuing.  Voted  t<j  allow  those 
persons  who  have  no  roads  to  work  where  they  expect  to  have  roads  under  the 
direction  of  the  guneyoni.  Voted  that  the  money  paid  by  men  to  get  the  town 
incorp<jrated  1*  refunded  them  on  their  exhibiting  their  accounts. 

Slay  2%,  1783. — Voted  that  the  pound  for  this  t<jwn  be  David  Mack's  yard,  near 
his  Ijam. 

At  a  meeting  first  Monday  in  October,  1783,  voted  to  accept  grain  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  town  rate,  allowing  rye  at  3».  per  busliel,  Indian  corn  at  2«.  M. 
"Voted  David  Slack,  Samuel  Jones,  and  Daniel  Chapman  be  a  committj;e  to  re- 
ceive said  grain,  and  the  collettore  to  receive  from  taxpayers  receipts  from  the 
above  committee. 

At  the  first  regular  "  March  meeting,"  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
1784,  ch'*e  Mr,  David  Mack,  Moderator;  Solomon  Ingham,  Town  Clerk ;  Samuel 
Jone*,  David  Mack,  Job  B<jbbins,  Selectmen  and  Assessf^rs ;  Daniel  Chapman, 
Town  Treaeurer ;  Anson  Clieeseman,  Constable ;  John  Jones,  Joseph  Blush, 


Wardens ;  David  Carrier,  Timothy  McElwain,  Tythingmen ;  Uriah  Church,  John 
Dickson,  James  Nony,  Amasa  Graves,  Surveyors  of  Highways ;  William  Church, 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  James  Nony,  Sealer  of  Leather ;  Israel  Bis- 
sell,  Benjamin  Eggleston,  Fence-Viewers ;  Justice  Bissell,  Enos  Blossom,  Hog- 
Keefs;  Thomas  Blossom,  Pound-Keeper.  Voted  that  a  pound  be  built  near  Mr. 
Thomas  Blossom's.  Voted  that  in  future,  roads  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  shall 
be  three  rods  wide,  except  the  road  from  Daniel  Chapman's  to  Partridgefield, 
which  is  established  to  be  four  rods  wide.  Voted  that  tlie  road  between  Warren 
Mack's  and  Sergeant  Root's  be  discontinued.  Voted  three  pounds  bounty  to  any 
one  who  shall  kill  a  full-grown  wolf  in  this  town,  and  one  pound  ten  shillings 
for  killing  "  a  young  or  whclp  wolf" 

Twelve  roads  were  approved  at  this  towii-nieeting  as  laid 
out  hy  the  selectmen, 

June  5,  1784,  the  selectmen  called  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
highway  work,  "  as  the  rate  laid  is  found  to  be  so  much  that 
the  town  are  not  able  to  pay  the  work  and  carry  on  their 
farms  besides,"  The  subject  of  taxation  and  the  inequality  of 
valuation  caused  considerable  discussion,  and  the  selectmen 
were  empowered,  Dec,  27,  1784,  "to  fee  a  representative  to 
represent  our  cause  at  the  General  Court  with  respect  to  a 
new  valuation," 

March  14, 1785, — Voted  that  the  town  will  be  at  the  expense  of  procuring  a 
plan  of  tlie  town  to  aid  in  the  making  of  future  valuations. 

Other  extracts  from  the  records  occair  in  the  notice  of 
churches,  schools,  and  military. 

Town-meetings  were  held  as  follows:  "at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  David  Mack  ;"  "at  the  house  of  Mr.  Enos  Blossom, 
innholder"  (July  20,  1784) ;  "at  the  dwelling-house  of  Lieut. 
Blossom;"  "at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blush;" 
"at  the  house  of  Capt.  David  Mack,  innholder"  (Nov.  2, 
1786),  and  were  continued  there  down  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting-house,  March  26,  1791;  then  they  were  called  "at 
the  meeting-house,"  for  many  years,  and  the  expression  was 
changed  to  "at  the  centre  meeting-house"  April  3,  1820, 
showing  another  house  erected  by  that  time. 

May  11,  1846,  they  met  "at  the  centre  school-house,"  and 
after  that,  for  a  few  months,  sometimes  "  at  the  lower  room  of 
the  centre  school-house,"  Nov.  8,  1847,  "at  the  town-hall," 
and  have  been  so  held  to  the  present  time.  The  first  town- 
hall  was  a  low,  one-story  building,  26  by  36,  erected  during 
the  summer  of  1847,  standing  beween  the  present  hall  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Congregational  Church,  The  present  building, 
combining  both  the  school-house  of  the  centre  district  and 
the  town-hall,  was  erected  in  1872,  and  is  a  neat  and  substan- 
tial building, 

SELECTMEN. 

1783-84. — Samuel  .Tones,  David  Mack,  Job  Bobbins. 
17S5. — Malachi  Loveland,  Timothy  McElwain,  Solomon  Ingham. 
1786. — Lieut.  Malachi  Loveland,  Timothy  McElwain,  William  Church. 
1787-88.— Capt.  David  Mack,  Matthew  Smith,  Bissell  Phillips. 

1789.  — Samuel  Jones,  James  Dickinson,  Daniel  Chapman. 

1790.  — Daniel  Chapman,  Malac-hi  Loveland,  Amasa  Graves. 

1791.  — Malachi  Loveland,  Matthew  Smith,  Amasa  Graves, 

1792.  — Matthew  Smith,  Samuel  Woods,  Elisha  Mack. 
1793-95. — Matthew  Smith,  Erastus  Ingham,  Elisha  Mack. 
1796-98. — Erastus  Ingham,  Elisha  Mack,  Thomas  Durant. 
1799-1800. — Matthew  Smith,  Uriah  Church,  Solomon  Ingham. 
1801-3. — Matthew  Smith,  Solomon  Ingham,  Erastus  Ingham. 
1804-5, — Solomon  Ingham,  Erastus  Ingham,  John  Smith. 
1806. — Matthew  Smith,  John  Dickson,  Ebenezer  Emmons. 
1807-10. — Uriah  Church,  John  Dickson,  Ebenezer  Emmons. 
1811-14. — Erastus  Ingham,  John  Dickson,  Capt.  Daniel  Root. 
1815-lG.— John  Dickson,  Daniel  Root,  John  Metcalf. 

1817.  — Solomon  Ingham,  Daniel  Root,  Cyrus  Cone. 

1818,  — Daniel  Root,  Cyrus  Cone,  Alexander  Dickson, 
1819-20, — Cyrus  Cone,  Alexander  Dickson,  Green  H,  Church, 
1821-23,— John  Dickson,  Daniel  Root,  Matthew  Smith,  Jr, 
1824. — Daniel  Root,  Matthew  Smith,  Jr.,  Solomon  Root,  Jr, 
1825-27. — Matthew  Smitli,  Jr.,  Solomon  Root,  Jr.,  Gaston  Dickson, 
1828-29. — Solomon  Root,  Jr.,  Gaston  Dickson,  Samuel  Smith. 

1830.  — Solomon  Root,  Samuel  Smith,  Jiimes  Church, 

1831.  — Samuel  Smith,  Erastus  J.  Ingham,  Ambrose  Smith. 

1832.  — Erastus  J.  Ingham,  Ambrose  Smith,  Solomon  Root, 

1833.  — Ambrose  Smith,  Solomon  Root,  Jamos  Cross, 

1834.  — Solomon  Root,  James  Cross,  .Tonathan  McElwain, 
18.35. — Erastus  J.  Ingham,  Samuel  Smith,  Oliver  Smith. 
1836-37. — Oliver  Smith,  Jesse  Wright,  Ambrose  Newton. 
1838.— Samuel  Smith,  Ambrose  Newton,  Oliver  Smith  (2d). 
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1839-40— HiiiiiiiiO  SiniUi,  Klxiiio/.c.r  HjriiUi,  AniiiHa  U.  Liivolaiiil. 

1841. — JaiiioH  Gliiii'i'li,  Diinitil  Pojwo,  .fr.,  Htnuco 

1812. — Dttnlol  Penso,  .Tr.,  Anilinmo  Nowton,  Ilunry  Uawos. 

1843.  — Daiilol  l*oaHO,  .Ir.,  Samnol  TjoVdlaiiil,  Ilan-y  Moai^hain. 

1844.  — Saniuol  tSniilh,  Tiiiiotliy  Root,  SainiU!!  liigliain. 

1845.  — .TaiunH  Ohiircli,  .Tiuuitliaii  M<-I<31\vaiii,  Anilii-dHn  Newton. 
184G. — .lanicH  (lliurcli,  Ainlinmu  Ninvliii],  .SaniiH^  Iiinliaiii. 

1847.  — Anil>r<iHO  NdWtciii,  Saiiinol  IiiKliam,  Sanuiol  Lovoland. 

1848.  — Samunl  Ingliairi,  .lohii  L.  Bell,  Harry  Meachain. 

1849.  — John  L.  Boll,  llunry  Ilawos,  Jonathan  McKlwain. 

1850.  — Honry  Ilawos,  Jonathan  MoEIwain,  Matthow  Smith,  Jr. 

1851.  — .Tamos  Church,  Samuel  Ingham,  Milton  (!oinbs. 
1852-.53.— Henry  Ilawos,  .Tonathan  McKlwain,  Oliver  Smith  (2J). 

1854.  — Ehcnenor  Sniitli,  Amaua  Gi'aves,  Amoe  W.  Cross. 

1855.  — Amaaa  Graves,  Jr.,  Amos  W.  Cross,  Daniel  Aldoi-man. 
185G. — Baniol  Alderman,  Matthew  Smith,  Ambrose  Robbins. 

1857.  — Matthew  Smith,  Ambrose  Robbins,  Morgan  Pease. 

1858.  — John  L.  Bell,  Ambrose  Robbins,  Morgan  Pease. 
1859-62.— Jolin  L.  Bell,  Morgan  Pease,  .Tacob  Robbins. 
1863.— Matthew  Smith,  John  W.  Cross,  Samuel  Smith,  Jr. 
1864^66.— Jolin  L.  Bell,  Morgan  Pease,  John  W.  Cross. 
1867-68.— John  L.  Bell,  Morgan  Pease,  Hiram  Taylor. 

1869.  — ,Tohn  L.  Bell,  Hiram  Taylor,  Honry  Hawes. 

1870.  — Hiram  Taylor,  Arnold  Pease,  Metcalf  J.  Smith. 
1871-72.— Hiram  Taylor,  John  L.  Bell,  M.  J.  Smith. 

1873.  — Hiram  Taylor,  Morgan  Pease,  George  W.  Cottrell. 

1874.  — Hiram  Taylor,  M.  J.  Smith,  George  W.  Cottrell. 

1875.  — Metcalf  J.  Smitli,  E.  James  Ingham,  Howard  Smith. 

1876.  — Metcalf  J.  Smith,  John  L.  Bell,  Howard  Smith. 
1877-78.— Metcalf  J.  Smith,  E.  James  Ingham,  Howard  Smith. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

Solomon  Ingham,  1783-84  ;  Timothy  Allen,  1785  ;  Solomon  Ingham,  1786-88  ; 
John  Dickinson,  1789-95 ;  Solomon  Ingham,  1796-1807  :  David  Mack,  Jr.,  1808- 
31;  Matthew  Smith,  Jr.,  1832-43;  George  W.  Lyman,  1844-48;  John  Smith, 
1849-63 ;  Jonathan  McElwain,  1854 ;  Solomon  F.  Root,  1855 ;  Jonathan  McEl- 
wain,  1856-79. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Uriah  Church,  1808  ;  Erastus  Ingham,  1809-10  ;  David  Mack,  1811-12 ;  John 
Dickson,  1813-15;  Daniel  Root,  1816-17;  Ebenezer  Emmons,  1819-20;  David 
Mack,  Jr.,  1821-24 ;  George  W.  McElwain,  1829-31 ;  Matthew  Smith,  Jr.,  1832- 
33  ;  Solomon  Root,  1834;  Daniel  Root,  1835;  Green  H.  Church,  1837-38;  Samuel 
Smith,  1839  ;  Oliver  Smith,  1840  ;  James  Church,  1841 ;  Ambrose  Newton,  1842  ; 
Alexander  Ingham,  1843;  Matthew  Smith,  1844;  Uriah  Church,  1845;  Jonathan 
McElwain,  1846;  Amos  Cone,  1847;  Harry  Meacham,  1849;  Almon  Barnes, 
1850 ;  Eliakim  Root,  1852 ;  Oliver  Smith  (2d),  1853  ;  Milton  Combs,  1855 ;  Wm. 
L.  Church,  1861 ;  Arnold  Pease,  1866  ;  Matthew  Smitli,  1878. 

VILLAGES. 

MIDDLEEIELD  CENTRE 

i.s  at  the  original  point  selected  a  few  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  for  the  location  of  the  meeting-house.  It 
was  then  decided  to  he  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town. 
The  early  Mack  store  was  only  a  short  distance  south,  and  the 
meeting-house  being  built  here  eighty-six  years  ago,  and  the 
town-meetings  held  here  continually,  made  it  the  business 
centre  as  well  as  the  geographical.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
rural  villages  among  the  mountain  towns  of  Hampshire 
County.  Located  on  a  commanding  eminence,  the  view  em- 
braces a  wide  extent  of  surrounding  country,  hills  and  valleys 
stretching  away,  a  mingled  and  varying  landscape  of  rocky 
heights  and  gentle  slopes,  steep  declivities  and  smiling 
meadows,  cultivated  fields  and  wood-crowned  summits, 
while  beyond  all,  and  partially  encircling  all,  is  the  blue 
line  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  public  buildings  are  in 
good  repair,  and  the  private  residences  mostly  have  a  neat, 
freshly-painted  appearance,  indicating  that  they  are  cared  for 
by  men  of  thrift  and  energy.  The  post-office  was  established 
about  1811.  Postmasters  have  been  Edmund  Kelso,  Gen. 
David  Mack,  Solomon  Koot,  Bartholomew  "Ward,  and  Oliver 
Church.  As  deputy  postmaster,  Deacon  Alexander  Ingham 
has  managed  the  office  for  twenty-three  years. 

FACTORY  VILLAGE. 

This  place  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Middlefleld  Centre. 
Its  business  interests  were  founded  by  Aniasa  Blush,  who  pur- 
chased the  old  Herrick  clothing-mill,  and  by  Uriah  Church, 
Jr.,  who,  a  few  years  later,  also  established  a  clothing-mill. 
These  were  followed  in  each  case  by  the  building  of  factories. 


and  the  founders  were  in  each  case  succeeded  by  their  sons. 
The  village  suffered  severely  in  the  disastrous  flood  of  1874. 
Tlie  chain  of  tliroo  reservoirs  gave  way  (caused  by  the  failure 
of  tl]i'  nppi^r  one),  and  the  water  poured  down  througli  the 
valley  with  iniinonse  force,  dciniolisliing  the  upper  mill  of  the 
Churcli  Brothers,  the  woolen-mill  of  Oliver  Blush,  the  turn- 
ing-works of  Wm.  D.  Blush,  and  doing  much  other  damage. 
It  has  been  a  hard  struggle  to  recover  from  these  losses,  and 
it  will  require  many  years  to  restore  the  former  prosperity  of 
the  place.  There  are  included  in  the  village  the  handsome 
private  residences  of  Wm.  D.  Blush  and  Sumner  Church, 
also  a  few  others.  There  is  a  school-house,  hut  post-office 
facilities  and  places  of  religious  worship  are  at  the  centre 
village  above.    There  is  one  store,  kept  by  John  W.  Crane. 

MIDDLEFIELD  STATION 

is  upon  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town.  It  bears  also  the  name  of  Bancroft  Post-Office. 
To  a  traveler  looking  from  the  windows  of  a  passing  train 
there  only  appear  the  small  station-house  and  one  or  two 
other  buildings.  There  is,  however,  located  here  a  large 
paper-mill,  built  by  John  Mann  in  1845,  for  the  manufacture 
of  wrapping-paper.  In  1851  the  Buckley  Brothers,  of  New 
York  City,  erected  another  mill,  for  the  manufacture  of  wall- 
paper. The  post-office  has  been  kept  by  Mr.  Davison,  Wm. 
S.  Cross,  James  N.  Cross,  Joel  Haskins,  Chester  W.  Merry- 
field,  Edwin  C.  Cheeseman,  and  G.  E.  Manley ;  the  last-named 
is  the  present  incumbent. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  location  of  the  first  school-house  is  not  determined. 
Probably  there  was  but  little  done  upon  this  territory  either 
in  building  school-houses  or  establishing  schools  until  the 
formation  of  Middlefleld.  The  account  of  Mr.  David  Mack, 
as  given  in  the  tract  entitled  "The  Faithful  Steward,"  indi- 
cates that  there  were  schools  somewhat  before  that  time.  He 
came  to  Middlefleld  in  1775,  and  one  year  after  his  marriage. 
It  is  said  he  learned  to  read  in  the  same  school  with  his  six- 
years-old  son.  Doubtless  there  were  small  family  schools 
opened  by  two  or  three  neighbors  uniting  at  first.  Even  after 
the  erection  of  the  town  the  sums  voted  were  for  several  years 
small.  Individual  exertion  largely  sustained  the  early  schpol 
system.  But  the  record  then  made  in  training  up  educated 
men  and  women  is  not  one  to  be  ashamed  of,  compared  even 
with  these  days  of  intellectual  progress.  A  town  that  sent 
out  such  men  as  Dr.  Lyman  Coleman  and  the  eminent  geol- 
ogist Ebenezer  Emmons  may  well  have  a  just  pride  in  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  pioneers  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  universal  education. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  show  the  action  of 
the  town  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  : 

April  24,  1783. — Voted  to  raise  10  pounds  for  the  support  of  schooling  for  the 
year  ensuing.  Voted  that  Joseph  Blush,  Benjamin  Blush,  Timothy  McElwain, 
and  John  Jones  be  a  school  committee.  Voted  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized 
to  divide  the  town  into  school  districts. 

March  1, 1784. — Voted  to  raise  20  pounds  for  schooling,  and  that  it  may  be 
paid  in  rye,  Indian-corn,  flax,  or  oats.  Voted  that  James  Dickson,  Job  Rob- 
bins, Samuel  Jones,  and  Benajah  Jones  be  a  school  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

May  2, 1785. — Voted  to  raise  20  pounds,  lawful  money,  for  the  support  of 
schooling  the  ensuing  yeai',  said  money  to  be  paid  in  the  articles  of  provision  or 
clothing.  School  Committee,  John  Taggart,  Matthew  Smith,  David  Carrier,  and 
Ephraim  Sheldon. 

The  report  of  the  formation  of  the  school  districts  is  not  recorded.  One  is 
given  under  date  March,  1796,  "that  the  people  living  west  of  Taggart's  Brook, 
from  the  Widow  Goddard's  and  on  to  the  town-lino  northward,  except  Daniel 
Spencer,  Mr.  Emmons,  and  Widow  Goddard,  bo  a  school  District."  School  dis- 
tricts generally  were  organized  in  1789,  or  perhaps  rearranged. 

The  modern  organization  of  the  school  system  of  the  State 
dates  from  about  1825.  That  year  Middlefleld  appointed  as 
committee,  under  the  new  law  to  examine  schools  and  teachers, 
Matthew  Smith,  Jr.,  George  W.  McElwain,  and  Alexander 
Ingham.    The  following  spring,  |300  were  appropriated  for 
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schools.  For  nianv  years  before  and  after  that  they  averaged 
about  that  sum.    In  hiter  years  they  have  been  much  higher. 

The  following  statistics  comprise  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present: 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Jannarj".  1S37. — Xine  schools ;  attencJing  in  the  summer,  143 ;  average,  131 ; 
winter.  156 ;  average,  li4;  in  tow  n  between  4  and  16, 1S3 :  summer  schools,  32 
months,  15  days ;  winter,  19  montlis,  7  days :  summer  teachers,  S  females ;  winter, 
5  males,  2  females ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  S17.E0 ;  female 
teachers,  S11.36. 

January,  1S47. — Ten  schools :  attending  in  summer,  155 ;  average,  104 ;  winter, 
216;  average,  166;  in  town  between  4  and  10,193;  attending  under  4,9;  over 
16,  2S :  summer  schools,  32  months :  winter,  32  months,  4  days ;  total,  64  months, 

4  days;  summer  teachers,  9  females;  winter  teachei-s,  7  males,  3  females;  aver- 
age wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  ?19.52;  female,  S11.50. 

January,  lSo7. — 11  schools:  attending  in  summer,  90;  average,  71;  winter, 
159 :  average.  119  :  attending  under  5, 10 :  over  15,  23 ;  in  town  between  5  and  15, 
166;  summer  teachers,  7  females,  winter,  6  males,  4  females;  summer  schools, 
22  months :  winter,  29  months,  14  days ;  total  51  months,  14  days ;  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  S21.6S ;  female,  S13.91. 

January,  1S67. — Eleven  schocds ;  attending  in  the  summer,  156 ;  average,  124 ; 
winter,  179,  average,  146:  attending  under  5, 14;  over  15,  29;  in  town  between 

5  and  15, 15S :  summer  teachers,  9  females ;  winter,  3  males,  6  females ;  summer 
schools,  26  months,  5  days;  aveiage  wages,  male  teachers,  per  month,  $29.33; 
female  teachers,  S19.29. 

January,  ls7». — Eight  schools ;  for  repairs,  $10 ;  attending,  1S9 ;  average,  129 ; 
under  5,  6;  over  15,  27;  in  town  between  5  and  16, 143;  teachers,  5  males,  11 
females,  2  of  them  from  normal :  school  50  months,  5  days :  average  wages, 
male  teachers,  per  month,  $21.54;  female,  $22.93;  taxation,  $900;  expense  of 
sni>erintendence,  $55 ;  printing,  $10 ;  income  of  local  funds  and  dog-tax,  $129  ; 
1  private  school ;  31  scholars ;  tuition,  $160 ;  town  share  of  State  funds,  $220.57. 

Besides  the  excellent  system  of  district  schools,  there  has 
usually  been  maintained  at  the  village  a  select  school  during 
the  winter  season.  This  has  ofl'ered  superior  advantages  for 
obtaining  a  higher  education.  Languages  and  higher  mathe- 
matics are  taught,  and  young  men  fitted  for  college.  The 
school  the  present  winter  (1878-79)  is  taught  by  Professor  M. 
J.  Smith,  who  has  also  had  charge  of  it  several  previous  terms. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  the  town,  and  has  taught  considerably  abroad. 
Returning  here,  his  school  has  become  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
young  people  of  the  town,  oftering,  as  it  does,  equal  advantages 
with  those  of  more  elaborate  seminaries  at  onlj-  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

Deacon  Ingham  states  that  when  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  with 
the  aid  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hawks,  was  raising  money  for  the  found- 
ing of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  she  made  her  home  for  a 
time  at  his  residence.  He  speaks  of  her  as  a  woman  of  un- 
common energy  and  devotion  to  her  work.  She  secured 
$1000  in  this  town,— $500  from  Col.  David  Mack,  and  §100 
apiece  from  five  other  citizens. 

Deacon  Ingham  furnishes  the  following  list  of  graduates : 
Elisha  Mack,  a  lawyer,  and  afterward  a  judge  at  Salem. 
Alvin  Xash,  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  minister  and 
teacher  in  Northern  Ohio,  founded  a  school  on  the  Mount 
Holyoke  plan  ;  removed  to  Painesville.  Ebenezer  Emmons, 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  studied  and  licensed  as  a 
physician,  but  was  too  much  of  a  naturalist  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Lyman  Coleman,  the  very  distinguished  minister, 
traveler  in  the  Holy  Land,  author  of  sacred  geography,  etc., 
graduated  at  Amherst.  Azariah  Smith,  educated  at  McGraw- 
ville;  became  a  distinguished  business-man  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  his  son  became  a  missionary  to  Armenia  ;  now  in 
Boston  publishing-house.  General  Mack,  son  of  David  Mack, 
wag  a  noted  merchant ;  afterward  Senator  and  councillor. 
William  Church,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Uriah,  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati :  wa.?  a  prominent  man  of  Ohio  ;  organized  the  State 
department  of  insurance ;  and  was  commissioner  for  several 
years,  until  removed  by  a  different  administration.  Judson 
Smith,  a  noted  professor  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  ;  he 
graduated  at  Amherst.  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  graduated  at 
Amherst ;  mostly  engaged  in  Worcester  as  an  educator.  Pro- 
fessor M.  J.  Smith,  now  teaching,  was  educated  at  McGraw- 
ville. 

The  four  Smiths  were  brothers.    Samuel  Ingham,  son  of 


Deacon  Ingham,  graduated  at  Westfleld  Normal  School;  es- 
tablished a  graded  school  at  Norwalk  ;  studied  for  the  minis- 
trj^  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Dacotahs,  and  died  at  the 
Santee  Agency.  He  had  a  large  church,  and  a  great  work  was 
done  there.  His  wife  was  matron  of  the  home  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  girls.  A  daughter  of  Deacon  Ingham 
graduated  at  Mount  Holyoke,  and  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  G.  Bonney.  Two  daughters  of  Samuel  Smith 
graduated  at  Mount  Holyoke.  One  daughter  of  Sumner 
Church  graduated  at  Mount  Holyoke.  The  Durants  and 
Newtons  that  went  to  Albany  were  eminent  business-meni 
and  various  members  of  the  Eggleston,  Morgan,  and  other 
families  have  also  become  noted  abroad. 

In  the  account  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  there 
should  be  included  a  notice  of  the  valuable  work,  under  the 
lead  of  Deacon  Alexander  Ingham,  among  the  Irish  popula- 
tion of  1000  to  1200  that  were  gathered  here  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  between  1836  and  1840.  Two  school- 
houses  were  opened, — one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  shoddy-mill," 
and  one  near  the  present  station.  A  genuine  missionary  work 
was  accomplished.  Children  were  gathered  in  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  families  of  the 
laborers  improved  in  habits ;  they  clothed  their  children 
better,  and  the  latter  grew  self-reliant  and  blessed  in  after- 
years  Deacon  Ingham's  schools.  With  his  heart  full  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Ingham  attended  the  State  Convention,  laid  the 
matter  before  that  body  and  before  Horace  Mann,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  result  was  the  naming 
of  a  committee,  with  Deacon  Ingham  chairman,  to  interest 
other  towns  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the  work  was  extended 
all  along  the  line  between  Springfield  and  "  State  Line."  As 
the  laborers  moved  west  to  work  upon  the  Erie  Canal  in  New 
York,  Deacon  Ingham  visited  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and 
interested  Gov.  Seward,  School  Superintendent  Spencer, 
Bishop  Potter,  and  others  in  the  same  work.  Legislative 
action  was  had,  and  temporary  instruction  secured  for  the 
children  of  the  laborers. 

CHURCHES. 

As  in  other  New  England  towns,  the  records  in  the  office  of 
the  town  clerk  contain  the  first  account  of  church  work. 

At  the  second  town-meeting,  two  weeks  after  the  organiza- 
tion, April  24,  1783,  called  by  the  newly  chosen  selectmen. 

Voted  that  the  town  will  raise  30  pounds,  money  to  support  the  gospel ;  that 
it  he  paid  in  by  the  fii"st  of  July  next,  and  that  Ens.  Elisha  Mack,  James  Dixon, 
Joseph  Blush  be  a  committee  to  procure  preaching.  Voted  that  the  committee 
be  paid  for  their  own  and  horse  e-xpenses,  anil  for  tlie  journey  of  said  horses. 
Voted  that  Ens.  Elisha  Mack,  John  Dixon,  Benjamin  Eggleston,  William 
Church,  and  Joseph  Blush  be  a  committee  to  find  the  centre  of  the  town. 

May  28, 1783. — Voted  that  Daniel  Chapman  be  a  committee  to  assist  to  pro- 
cure preaching.  Voted  that  Solomon  Ingraham  be  a  committee  to  procure  a 
surveyor  to  find  the  centre  of  the  town.  Voted  that  Benajah  Jones  be  a  com- 
mittee to  assist  in  finding  the  centre. 

Sept.  2, 1783. — Samuel  Jones,  Moderator.  Voted  that  the  town  will  have  Mr. 
Smith  to  preach  with  us  a  certain  number  of  Sabbaths,  provided  he  will  agree 
to  on  reasonable  teims.  Voted  to  give  Mr.  Smith  twenty  shillings  per  Sabbath. 
Voted  that  the  town  will  not  accept  of  the  place  proposed  by  the  committee  for 
a  centre.  Voted  a  committee  of  seven  to  find  the  most  convenient  and  proper 
place  for  the  meeting-house  to  stand,  viz. :  James  Kelly,  Samuel  Jones,  Benja- 
min Blush,  John  Spencer,  Job  Robbins,  David  Mjick,  and  James  Dickson.  On 
the  first  Monday  in  October  the  committee  made  a  report,  which  the  town  ac- 
cepted, fixing  a  site  for  the  meeting-house,  viz. :  "  to  stand  on  the  main  road,  on 
the  line  between  Mr.  Joseph  Blush  and  Widow  Ford's." 

Dec.  IS,  1783. — Voted  that  the  selectmen  have  power  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  provide  preaching. 

March  1, 1784. — Voted  that  the  committee  for  the  procuring  of  preaching  do 
employ  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griswold  to  preach  with  us  four  Sabbaths  more.  The  same 
day  they  voted  that  town-meetings  be  held  at  Mr.  Enos  Blossom's,  and  that  the 
selectmen  set  up  benches  for  the  people  to  use  on  the  Sabbath. 

July  20, 1754. — Voted  that  the  town  will  raise  30  pounds  to  support  preaching. 
Voted  that  the  town  will  hire  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  to  preach  with  us 
twenty  Sabbaths  on  probation.  Joseph  Blush,  Daniel  Chapman,  and  Capt. 
David  Mack  appointed  committee  on  preaching. 

Dec.  2, 1784. — In  the  warrant  for  a  meeting  was  the  clause :  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  give  Eev.  Mr.  Woodbridge  a  call  for  a  settlement  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon. 
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MiiiKlay,  Miiy  2,  17H5. — Votoil  to  raluo  20  poiiiidH  liiwful  mi)noy  for  tlio  mip- 
piii't  of  (li<^  KOHpol.  David  Mack,  Jimopli  lihixh,  anil  Daniol  Ohupmaii  w<U'o 
appointnil  a  (-oiiiiiiillfM)  to  dinpoHO  of  uaid  uioiiuy. 

May  2,  1785. — Votiid  David  Mack  li  |ji)UiuIh  lor  tlio  iiHo  of  IjIh  Iiouho  for  mcot- 
in^H  on  the  Ijcn-d'H  tlay  during  tlio  proHont  year. 

Sept.  0, 1785. — Voted  30  pounds  for  the  Hupi)ort  of  tlio  kohiihI. 

Oct.  17, 1785. — Voted  to  give  the  Kov.  Mr.  TIionipHon  a  call  to  Buttlo  in  the 
niiniHtry,  and  oflered  him  a  salary  of  "50  poundH  a  year,  to  ri«o  40  HhillingH  a 
year  till  it  amounts  to  CO  pounds  a  year,  and  then  to  stop  rising." 

Thirteen  voters,  however,  tiled  a  written  protest  dissenting 
from  the  above  vote,  and  the  call  evidently  failcid,  for  JJee.  12, 
1785,  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  apply  "  to  .some  candi- 
date to  come  and  preach  for  ns  on  three  or  four  Sabbaths,  and, 
if  the  town  likes  him,  to  lay  in  with  him  to  preach  with  us 
next  summer." 

The  protest  mentioned  above  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"  We,  the  subscribera,  inhabitants  of  Middletield,  in  conso(iuence  of  the  town's 
giving  Mr.  Thompson  a  call  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  dissenting 
from  the  vote  of  said  town,  enter  this  our  remonstrance  against  the  proceeding 
of  said  town  with  regard  to  the  said  Mr.  Thompson,  and  order  the  town  clerk  to 
enter  this  our  protest  on  record. 

"Samuel  Jones.  James  Taggaet,  Jn. 

James  Dickson.  John  Dickson. 

Daniel  Babcock.  Timothy  Allen. 

Benjamin  Babcock.  Elnathan  Taylor. 

Joseph  Dickson.  Daniel  Melzer. 

Moses  Eggleston.  John  Pinney. 

"  MlDnLEFiELD,  Oct.  17,  1785." 

May  4,  178G. — A  waiTant  for  a  town-meeting  contained  the  clause:  "  To  see  if 
the  town  will  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  materials  to  build  a  meetnig- 
house ;"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  over  at  the  meeting. 

Aug.  3,  1786. — Voted  to  hire  Mr.  Joseph  Strong  four  Sabbaths  more  than  what 
the  committee  have  agreed  with  him  for. 

The  warrant  for  a  meeting,  Aug.  15, 1786,  contained  the  clause ;  "  To  see  if  the 
town  will  agree  upon  any  method  to  settle  the  unhappy  differences  subsisting  in 
said  town,  occasioned  by  different  sentiments  in  religion;"  but  it  was  not  acted 
upon. 

Sept.  4, 1786. — Voted  to  hire  Mr.  Joseph  Strong  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
town  five  Sabbaths.   He  was  not,  however,  settled. 

Nov.  2, 1786. — Voted  to  hire  Mr.  Eobinson  to  preach  with  us. 

Dec.  21,  1786. — Voted  to  hire  Mr.  Eobinson  eight  Sabbaths  more,  and  voted  .30 
pounds  for  preaching,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  llobinson. 

Jan.  22, 1787. — It  was  voted  to  set  tlie  meeting-house  on  the  most  convenient 
place,  nearest  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  piiblic  or  town  highway 

June  11, 1787. — Voted  to  set  the  meeting-house  on  the  height  of  land  between 
Bissell  Philips  and  Justice  BisselFs. 

Voted  to  build  a  house  52  by  44.  Voted  to  raise  200  pounds  to  provide  mate- 
rials to  build,  and  to  become  due  by  the  1st  of  April  next. 

Committee  appointed:  William  Church,  Malachi  Loveland,  Daniel  Chapman, 
Bissell  Philips,  Matthew  Smith. 

Voted  that  all  proper  materials  for  the  house  shall  be  received  in  payment  of 
the  tax. 

But  the  question  where  the  house  should  stand  was  not  yet 
settled. 

Dec.  6,  1787. — Voted  Deacon  Jonathan  Brewster,  of  Wortliington,  Deacon 
Jesse  Johnston,  of  Chester,  and  Lieut.  Scott,  of  Norwich,  to  be  a  committee  to 
repair  to  this  town  and  fix  the  spot  for  the  meeting-house.  A  connnittee  to 
notify  and  wait  upon  said  committee  were  Matthew  Smith,  Samuel  Jones,  James 
Dickson,  Malachi  Loveland,  Samuel  Skinner,  and  Job  llobbins. 

March  17,  1788. — The  warrant  called  for  action  on  the  .support  of  the  gospel, 
but  none  was  taken  at  the  meeting. 

April  7, 1788. — Ebenezer  Babcock's  minister  rates  were  abated  from  the  time 
he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  Chesterfield,  Sept.  18, 1785. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  of  throe  was  appointed  to  procure  a  place  to 
hold  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, — Samuel  Jones,  Matthew  Smith,  Erastus  Ingham. 

June  0,  1788. — Voted  40  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  thirty  pounds  to 
he  paid  in  money,  and  ten  pounds  in  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

June  16,  1788. — Voted  to  give  Mr.  Frederick  Parker  a  call  to  settle  in  the 
ministry. 

Aug.  25, 1788. — Voted  to  give  Mr.  Parker  150  pounds  as  a  settlement,  to  he  paid 
in  neat  cattle  at  cash  price,  to  be  paid  within  three  years  from  his  ordination. 
Salary  the  tirst  three  years  to  be  56  pounds  annually,  and  after  that  75  pounds, 
half  cash  and  half  in  pork,  beef,  and  grain  at  market  rates. 

Mr.  Parker  seems  to  have  declined  the  call  and  left  town. 
He  had  preached  for  some  time,  as  board  bills  presented  by 
David  Mack  for  17  shillings,  and  by  Oliver  Blush  for  4  pounds 
17  shillings  and  6  pence,  were  allowed.  The  town  made  quite 
an  ett'ort  to  secure  the  return  of  Mr.  Parker,  voting  that  they 
would  settle  him  on  either  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
principles,  as  he  might  choose,  and  sending  a  committee  to 
desire  him  to  return. 


March  2, 1789. — Voted  a  committoo  to  provide  a  place  to  hold  religious  meet- 
ingH, — Abner  Clapp,  .loh  Robbins,  and  Samuel  Jonim. 

April  27,  17k!I. — Votiid  to  annul  the  old  tax  authorized  yearH  before  for  building 
a  incoling-house.  Voteil  to  rccoiiHidnr  the  vote  fixing  the  site  by  ('yruH  Crane's 
Ikmiho. 

All  tliis  was  slow  progress  toward  either  building  a  house 
or  settling  a  minister. 

Aug.  24, 1789. — Voted  300  pounds  in  money  to  build  a  meeting-house.  Chose 
a  committee  "  to  pitch  upon  a  spot"  for  the  meeting-houBe,  between  Oliver  Blush 
and  .losiah  Leonard's,— Samuel  .lones,  David  Mack,  Erastus  Ingham,  William 
(!hurch,  Jtenajah  .Tones,  John  Newton,  and  Amasa  Graves. 

lleport  of  committee  accepted,  viz. :  "  on  the  height  of  laud  near  Oliver  Blush's, 
and  west  side  of  the  highway." 

Voted  to  divide  tlie  town  into  distncts,  to  provide  materials  for  the  meeting- 
house. 

Voted  that  the  tax  should  bo  paid  by  the  first  of  next  June.  Voted  to  invite 
llov.  Joseph  Strong  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  and  chose  a  committee  to  treat  with 
him, — Tames  Dickson,  David  Mack,  and  Bissell  Phillips. 

Sept.  28, 1790. — Voted  to  hire  Mr.  Joseph  Strong  on  probation.  Voted  to  have 
the  assessors  make  the  300  pounds  into  "four  equitable  bills." 

The  question  of  site  was  still  in  dispute,  as  appears  by  the 
meeting  of  November  30th,  when  they  voted  "  to  reconsider 
all  previous  votes"  on  the  subject,  and  then  voted  to  "set  it 
on  the  height  of  land  near  Cyrus  Crane's  house."  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Stephen  Williams  seems  to  have  been  preaching  for  them 
during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  for  March  11,  1790, 
they  voted  money  for  his  support,  to  be  due  December  1st ; 
and  this  season  the  building  of  the  meeting-house  went  on  ; 
but  the  site  last  mentioned  above  was  not  yet  definitely  selected. 
Six  shillings  a  day  was  voted  to  the  master  workman,  William 
Church,  and  five  shillings  a  day  to  other  workmen. 

The  warrant  for  a  meeting  June  30,  1790,  contained  the 
clause  :  "To  see  which  of  the  two  places  the  committee  should 
set  the  house,  at  the  beach  staddle,  as  hath  been  voted,  or  on 
the  rocks,  as  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  once 
decided."  And  it  was  voted  "to  set  the  house  on  the  ledge 
south  of  Oliver  Blush's."  Voted  "  to  raise  the  meeting-house 
by  a  general  invitation,  and  that  the  master  workman  have 
the  liberty  to  pick  the  hands  that  are  to  go  on  the  frame  and 
do  the  work  aloft."  The  house  was  raised  soon  after,  as  the 
next  votes  are  with  reference  to  covering  it.  Difiiculty  oc- 
curred about  collecting  the  church  tax  of  the  Baptists  for  this 
Congregational  meeting-house.  And  it  does  not  appear  just 
how  it  was  settled,  though  the  records  indicate  that  all  were 
taxed  according  to  the. old  custom.  The  finishing  cost  much 
time;  but  it  was  so  far  finished  in  the  fall  of  1791  that  the 
seating  was  provided  for,  being  "dignified"  according  to  the 
age  and  valuation  of  the  persons  to  be  seated.  The  house  had, 
however,  been  in  use  for  some  months  before,  the  town-meet- 
ings being  called  there  from  and  after  March  26,  1791,  and 
the  meetings"  on  the  Lord's  day  no  doubt  began  there  about 
the  same  time. 

June  7,  1792,  it  was  voted  to  hire  Mr.  Jonathan  Nash  to 
preach  six  Sabbaths  longer  than  the  committee  had  agreed 
with  him  for,  on  probation.  A  call  was  voted  to  him  Aug. 
2,  1792 ;  £100  settlement ;  salary  £60  the  first  year,  to  be  paid 
in  lawful  silver  money,  £65  the  second  year,  £70  the  third, 
£75-the  fourth,  and  this  last  to  continue  as  the  annual  salary. 
This  account  of  the  pioneer  church  work  brings  us  to  the 
completion  of  the  meeting-house  and  the  settlement  of  the  first 
pastor. 

The  church  was  constituted  Nov.  16,  1783,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  members  :  Sarah  Taylor,  Mary  Mack,  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Lucy  Chapman,  Mary  Mann,  Job  Robbins,  Elizabeth 
Blush,  David  Bolton,  Asa  Brown,  Anson  Cheeseman,  Daniel 
Chapman,  Oliver  Bates,  David  Mack,  Berzela  Wright,  Joseph 
Blish,  John  Taylor.  The  various  places  where  meetings  were 
held  at  first  are  shown  in  the  extracts  from  the  town  records. 
They  were  very  largely  at  the  house,  and  often  in  the  barn, 
of  David  Mack,  at  the  present  Haskell  place.  The  meeting- 
house, built  in  1791,  then  became  the  place  of  meetings ;  and 
there  they  have  remained  ever  since.  The  first  house,  re- 
paired, improved,  and  considerably  remodeled,  is  still  the 
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house  of  worship  for  this  congregation.  Around  its  portals 
cluster  many  sacred  memories.  From  its  pulpit  year  after 
year  have  been  heard  the  words  of  solemn  warning  and  the 
loving  invitations  of  the  gospel.  Hither  have  the  reverent 
foosteps  of  the  fathers  tended,  and  here  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  now  worship,  abiding  in  the  same  everlasting 
faith  that  moved  those  noble  men  of  old,  and  that  animated 
them  to  make  heroic  sacrifices  for  the  truth. 

Like  other  churches  this  society  has  had  times  of  depression 
and  dilficulty,  to  be  followed  by  the  brighter  days  of  revival. 
Several  of  the  latter  appear  in  the  records.  In  1801-2,  during 
a  period  of  about  thirteen  months,  33  were  added  to  the  church. 
The  year  1810  is  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  much  interest,  though 
the  actual  additions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unusual.  In 
1820-21  there  were  36  received,  and  during  the  great  revival 
period  throughout  the  Northern  States,  1826  to  1832,  there 
were  76  members  received  by  the  church  of  Middlefield.  In 
1842-43  there  were  8-5  received.  In  18-57-58  about  50  were 
added  by  profession.  In  186(j,  33  united,  22  of  them  by  pro- 
fession. The  revival  of  1876-77  produced  a  wide  and  powerful 
intluence.  Thirty-seven  were  received  at  the  same  communion, 
Jan.  21,  1877. 

The  present  ample  and  convenient  parsonage  was  built  in 
the  summer  of  1865,  the  timbers  from  the  old  parsonage  on 
the  Mack  farm  being  used  considerabh'  in  its  erection.  The 
society  have  a  chapel  for  social  and  conference  meetings.  It 
was  formerly  the  house  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Church;  purchased  after  that  society  dissolved,  and  repaired 
about  1870. 

The  present  number  of  communicants  in  this  church  is  127. 
Congregation,  100  to  120.  Superintendent  of  Sunda\--schoo], 
Jonathm  McElwain. 

An  address  by  Eev.  Jonathan  Nash,  Oct.  31,  1813,  on  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  contains  the  following 
statistics:  There  were  about  68  families  settled  when  the  town 
was  organized.  The  meeting-house  was  raised  in  July,  1790. 
During  the  twenty-one  years  the  deaths  were  205,  the  births 
about  710.  Mr.  ZSTash  during  this  period  married  124  couples; 
baptized  327  persons,  10  of  them  adults  ;  admitted  122  mem- 
bers. 78  of  them  on  profession  of  faith.  Mr.  Nash  added, 
'•  Families  are  frequently  changing,  some  moving  into  town 
and  others  out.  Not  less  than  150  can  be  recollected  to  have 
removed  from  town  in  a  family  state  during  the  twenty-one 
years.'' 

Recrjrd  of  MinhterH. — 1st.  Eev.  Jonathan  Nash,  ordained 
Oct-  31,  1792.  His  pastoral  labors  extended  over  a  long  series 
of  years.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  by  reason  of 
age  and  infirmities,  July  11,  1832;  died  Aug.  Si,  1834,  aged 
seventy-four.  2d.  Eev.  Samuel  Parker,  from  Ithaca,  inst.illed 
July  11,  1832;  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  May  23,  1833; 
went  to  Oregon,  exploring  agent  for  Home  Missionary  Society, 
1835  to  1837;  died  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1866,  aged 
eighty-seven.  3d.  Eev.  John  H.  Bisbee,  ordained  Feb.  20, 
1834;  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  3,  1838,  to  accept  a 
call  to  Worthington.  4th.  Eev.  Edward  Clark,  ordained  and 
installed  June  19,  1830  ;  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Aug.  10, 
1852.  .5th.  Eev.  Moody  Harrington,  installed  June  27,  18-54; 
dismi.5sed  May  12,  1857;  labors  continued  to  Nov.  1,  1857. 
6th.  Eev.  Lewis  Bridgman,  date  of  the  call  Aug.  30,  1858 ; 
installed  May  11,  1859  ;  dismissed  May  19,  1863.  7th.  Eev. 
John  Dodge,  commenced  his  labors  in  Middlefield  Oct.  22, 
1865;  closed  June  24,  1867.  8th.  Eev.  C.  M.  Peirce,  installed 
July  1.  1868,  the  pre.sent  pastor,  and  now  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  labors  among  this  people. 

Itecfj-rd  of  DfjJA'jnH. — Malachi  Loveland,  chosen  (probably) 
Nov.  16,  1783;  died  Oct.  13,  1779.  Daniel  Chapman,  chosen 
(probably j  Nov.  16,  1783;  removed  to  Pittsfield.  David  Mack, 
chosen  Nov.  18,  1783;  died  March  24,  1845.  Job  Eobbins, 
chosen  Nov.  18,  1783 ;  died  April  23,  1829.  Zachariah  Field, 
chosen  Dec.  16,  1807 ;  removed  May  25,  1823,  to  Peru.  Wil- 
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liam  W.  Leonard,  chosen  May  1,  1828;  withdrew  and  united 
with  tlie  Baptist  Cliurch.  George  W.  McElwain,  chosen  May 
1,  1828;  removed  April  23,  1848,  to  Hinsdale.  Abner  Wing, 
chosen  May  1,  1828;  removed  Feb.  26,  1837,  to  Hinsdale. 
Alexander  Ingham,  chosen  June  9,  1837;  still  living,  having 
been  in  that  office  nearly  forty-two  years.  Erastus  J.  Ingham, 
chosen  June  2, 1851 ;  died  July  9,  1851.  Amasa  Graves,  chosen 
June  2,  1851 ;  one  of  the  present  deacons.  Ambrose  Meacham, 
chosen  Nov.  1,1851;  removed  April  1,  1855,  to  Hinsdale. 
Harry  Meacham,  chosen  July  5,  1872;  one  of  the  present 
deacons. 

THE  BAPTI.ST  CHURCH  OF  MIDDLEFIELD. 

There  were  families  of  Baptist  sentiments  among  the  first 
settlers.  This  appears  to  be  the  fact  at  least  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  town.  April  7,  1788,  the  minister  rates 
of  Ebenezer  Babcock  were  abated  because  he  had  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Chesterfield;  and  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  meeting-house,  in  1790-91,  considerable  discussion 
appears  to  have  been  had  over  the  question  of  taxation,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  differences  that  arose  during  the  eight 
years  previous  liad  been  due  to  this  cause.  The  thirteen  who 
protested  against  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Thompson  included 
perhaps  these  families.  And  it  is  possible  that  there  was  some 
prospect  that  they  might  be  in  the  majority  and  establish  the 
first  church,  in  which  ca^e  the  principle  of  the  then  existing 
laws  would  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  universal  taxation. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  this  was  the  case, 
yet  some  staternents  in  the  old  records  may  be  explained  upon 
this  theorj'. 

A  Baptist  Church  having  been  formed  in  1797  in  Hinsdale, 
several  from  Middlefield  united  witli  that  society.  The  pastor 
of  the  Hinsdale  Church  included  this  town  within  the  field  of 
his  labors. 

John  Newton,  of  Middlefield,  was  baptized  July  5,  1800, 
and  the  next  year  elected  a  deacon  in  the  Hinsdale  Church. 
Matthew  Smith  was  baptized  September,  1801 ;  Calvin  Smith 
and  Solomon  Eoot,  April  25,  1802.  At  this  time  the  Hins- 
dale Church  voted  that  meetings  should  be  held  in  Middle- 
field  one-fifth  of  the  time.  Less  than  two  years  later,  it  was 
voted  to  hold  them  one-third  of  the  time  in  Middlefield.  In 
1805  the  same  vote  was  repeated.  Deacon  Newton's  house  be- 
ing mentioned  as  the  place.  The  original  law,  by  which  all, 
of  whatever  sentiment,  were  taxed  to  support  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  "of  the  standing  order,"  was  modified  quite 
early,  so  far  that  those  who  could  produce  certificates  of  actual 
membership  in  another  church,  or  in  a  society  organized  to 
support  a  church,  were  e.vempted  from  the  tax.  Upon  the 
committee  of  the  Hinsdale  Church,  appointed  to  sign  such 
certificates  in  1803,  Deacon  John  Newton's  name  appears. 

The  meetings  continued  to  be  held  in  Middlefield  one-third 
of  the  time  till  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  in  Hinsdale, 

1816.  The  completion  of  the  house  of  worship  made  it  proper 
to  concentrate  their  eflTorts  more  completely  at  that  point.  This 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  work  in  these 
towns.  It  led  to  greater  strength  and  success  at  Hinsdale, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  Middlefield.  This 
latter  movement  received  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Hins- 
dale brethren,  and  the  new  church  was  constituted  July  21, 

1817,  by  a  council  composed  of  delegates  from  the  churches  of 
Chesterfield,  Chester,  and  Hinsdale.  The  council  met  upon 
the  invitation  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Deacon  Newton 
and  Matthew  Smith.  Elder  Asa  Todd,  of  Chesterfield,  was 
moderator  of  the  council,  and  brother  Dan  Daniels  clerk. 

The  names  of  those  received  as  forming  the  church  of  Mid- 
dlefield that  day  were  John  Newton,  Matthew  Smith,  Calvin 
Smith,  Solomon  Eoot,  Levi  Olds,  Payne  Loveland,  William 
Taylor,  Amariah  Ballou,  David  Ballou,  Clark  Martin,  Asa 
Ackadd,  Asa  Ides,  Martha  Newton,  Asenath  Smith,  Anna 
Smith,  Mary  Eoot,  Lucy  Olds,  Phebe  Loveland,  Priscilla 
Taylor,  Polly  Ballou,  Mary  Ballou,  Elizabeth  Skinner,  Mary 
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Biilldii,  Kli/.iiliclli  Duiiinl,  Ijiicy  Mclciilf,  Kunili  .IoIiiihoii, 
Siir:ili  Sinilh,  Siu'iili  AlliMiiM,  I>iiiiiM  l<'rrclaii(l,  'I'.)  in  all. 
Thirty  iiinrc  joiiu'il  iliii'iiiijj  llic  next  two  y^'ars,  unci  tiic  n(>ci(!ty 
tlius  coniiiicnced  i1n  I'xi.slciico  with  a  menibcnsliii)  of  tonsitlcr- 
ablo  iiiinibcrM  niid  ptronn'tli.  In  IHIH  a  subHtantial  house  of 
wovsiii])  was  crm'tuil.  Calvin  Sniilli  is  Hi>oiien  of  as  a  very 
liberal  contributor  to  that  objeut.  The  first  settled  pastor  was 
Key.  Isaac  Child,  ordained  June  9,  1818.  At  his  ordination 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Kev.  Thomas  Hand,  of  "West 
Springfield,  under  whose  oversight  and  instruction  Mr.  Childs 
had  pursued  his  studies  for  the  ministry. 

The  first  mceling-housc,  mentioned  above,  stood  east  of  the 
centre,  beyond  the  gambrel-roofed  house  where  Dr.  William 
Coleman  formerly  resided.  In  184G  the  present  handsome 
and  neatly-finished  edifice  was  erected  at  the  centre.  The 
dedication  took  place  in  October  of  that  year.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Kev.  llobert  Turnbull,  of  Hartford.  The 
parsonage  was  built  in  1851.  The  present  pastor,  in  a  sketch 
read  before  the  Westfield  Association  ten  years  ago,  said : 

"  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  records  traced  liy  tlie  church  in  its  history  of  Tiiilf 
a  century  is  the  enlightened  liberality  with  which  it  has  aided  the  different  ob- 
jects of  Christian  benevolence. 

"Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Education,  Bible  Distribution,  and  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  have  e'.iared  freely  its  sympathies. 

"  Never  wealthy,  drawing  its  material  sustenance  mainly  fi-om  a  rugged  soil, 
its  largest  reported  membei  shii)  never  having  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
live,  and  dropping  often  from  removals  and  changes  to  a  much  smaller  number, 
it  has  always  shown  regard  for  tire  religious  charities  of  the  day,  and  been  ever 
ready  on  occasions  to  utter  a  friendly  word  to  its  sister-churches  in  their  time  of 
need. 

"  Looking  back  over  the  period  which  has  now  passed  in  review,  it  is  pleasant 
to  notice  the  tokens  of  God's  favor  that  have  been  granted  to  this  peo])le.  No 
less  than  eight  special  seasons  of  revival  have  been  enjoyed.  These  were  in 
1818,  '29,  '31,  'S.'J,  '38,  '42,  '50,  and  '58. 

"  Many  were  the  sheaves  gathered  at  these  seasons  to  replenish  the  waste  of 
tinre  and  change,  and  nuich  the  joy  and  comfort  of  the  saints.  To  some  extent 
the  awakening  and  converting  influences  of  the  Sjniit  have  also  been  manifested 
during  the  intervals  between  revival  seasons.  From  the  oiganization  of  the 
church  to  the  present  time,  Sept.  22, 1869,  the  whole  number  that  have  been  bap- 
tized is  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  This  with  the  twenty-nine  original  mendjers, 
lifty-seven  received  by  letter,  and  two  by  experience,  make  the  whole  number 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Diminution  by  death,  eighty-four ;  by  dismis- 
sion, one  hundred 'and  fifty-three;  by  exclusion,  eighteen;  by  erasure,  seven, 
makes  the  present  number  of  members  eighty-five.  The  number  who  have  gone 
from  the  church  with  letters  of  dismission  is  nearly  one  hundred  larger  than  the 
number  received  on  recommendation  from  other  churches." 

To  the  revivals  mentioned  in  the  above  should  be  added 
that  of  1870-71,  when  the  records  show  that  6  were  received 
by  baptism  January  8th,  and  7  on  the  14th  of  May.  In  1876, 
and  extending  into  the  winter  of  1877,  14  united  with  the 
church. 

Record  of  the  Ministers. — 1st.  Kev.  Isaac  Childs  ;  ordained 
June  10,  1818;  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  1828;  died 
while  pastor  of  the  Goshen  Church  in  1842.  2d.  Kev.  Erastus 
Andrews  ;  ordained  May  20,  1829.  His  labors  with  this  people 
were  continued  for  two  years,  probably  having  preached  for 
some  months  before  his  ordination.  He  afterward  labored  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Central 
Massachusetts.  During  the  time  of  the  "  American  Party" 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  A  son  of  Mr.  Andrews  is 
president  of  Dennison  University,  Ohio.  3d.  Kev.  Cullen 
Townsend  ;  ordained  June  29,  1831.  After  about  two  years 
of  service  here  (commencing  some  months  before  his  ordina- 
tion), he  went  West,  and  soon  after  died.  4th.  Kev.  Henry 
Archibald  ;  his  labors  here  commenced  in  1832,  or  early  in 
1833,  and  were  continued  about  three  years.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland  ;  died  at  Mt.  Holly,  Vt.,  Dec.  4,  1859,  aged  seventy- 
three.  5th.  Kev.  Orson  Spencer,  settled  here  in  1836  to  1841. 
He  had  an  after-history  soinewhat  peculiar.  Becoming  a  con- 
vert to  Mormonism,  he  returned  to  Middlefleld  and  preached 
the  faith  of  that  people.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address 
and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  was  popular  while  here  as  a 
pastor.  It  is  stated  as  an  interesting  fiict  that,  notwithstand- 
ing these  winning  qualities,  he  was  not  able  to  induce  a  single 
person  here  to  accept  his  views.    0th,  Kev,  Foranda  Bestor  ; 


sctllc'(l  in  November,  1841,  and  closed  his  labors  January, 
18 IK;  he  preached  afterward  for  several  years,  and  later 
joiiictl  a  H'jii  in  business  at  Hartford.  7th.  Kev.  Volney  Church  ; 
settled  here  in  1848;  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1849;  went 
West;  supposed  to  have  continued  in  the  ministry.  8th.  Kev. 
Orlando  Cunningham;  settled  here  in  July,  1850,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  Hi)ring  of  1855;  went  to  Connecticut;  his 
health  failed,  and  he  wont  into  the  insurance  business.  9th. 
Itcv.  Lewis  Holmes;  services  commenced  April,  1858,  and 
conlinued  to  May,  1864;  now  residing  in  Plyinouth,  Mass. 
10th.  Kev.  J.  M.  Kockwood,  tlie  present  minister;  commenced 
his  labors  here  in  May,  1865,  and  is  therefore  now  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  pastorate. 

Record  of  tli,e  Deacons. — John  Newton,  a  deacon  of  the 
Hinsdale  Church,  afterward  of  this  church,  was  chosen  Oct. 
23,  1817;  died  aged  ninety-five.  Clark  Martin,  chosen  July 
1,  1821;  died  iti  office.  David  Ballou,  chosen  July  1,  1821  ; 
died  in  office.  Moses  Oamwell,  date  not  given  ;  died  in  1865. 
William  W.  Leonard,  chosen  Jan.  25,  1831  ;  removed  to 
Becket.  Solomon  Koot,  chosen  Jan.  7,  1835;  died  in  office. 
Oliver  Smith,  chosen  Jan.  7,  1835;  yet  living;  the  senior 
deacon  of  the  church.  Ebcnezer  Smith,  chosen  April  13, 
1856;  died  in  office.  Eldridge  Pease,  chosen  April  13,  1856; 
died  in  office.  Solomon  F.  Koot,  date  not  given  ;  removed  to 
Hinsdale.  Morgan  Pease,  chosen  Jan.  6,  1875;  present  dea- 
con (1879).  Harlow  Loveland,  chosen  Jan.  6,  1875;  present 
deacon  (1879). 

The  clerks  have  been  Matthew  Smith,  1817-30;  Solomon 
Koot,  Jr.,  1830-43;  John  Smith,  1843-53;  Solomon  F.  Root, 
1853-55;  Samuel  Smith,  1856;  Soloinon  F.  Root,  1856-60; 
Charles  Wright,  1860  to  the  present  time  (1879). 

Present  church  committee:  M.  J.  Smith,  Morgan  Pease, 
Wallace  Pease  ;  the  last  named  is  treasurer  ;  superintendent 
of  Sunday-school,  Charles  Wright ;  present  number  of  com- 
municants, 92;  congregation,  75  to  100. 

It  will  be  of  convenient  reference  to  add  at  this  point  some 
notes  from  an  address  before  the  Baptist  Association,  a  few 
years  since,  giving  dates  and  facts  applicable  generally  to 
western  Hampshire  County  : 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chesterfield  was  formed  in 
1780;  those  of  Cuminington  and  Plainfield,  in  1821  ;  and  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chesterfield,  in  1824.  Of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Chesterfield,  Ebenezer  Vining  was  an  early 
pastor.  In  1803,  Kev.  Asa  Todd  became  pastor,  having  left 
Whately  for  that  purpose,  and  ho  continued  for  more  than 
fourteen  years.  In  1807-8  there  was  a  wonderful  revival, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  persons  became  members  by  baptism. 
In  1811  the 'number  of  members  reported  was  197.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  1844  as  sadly  diminished,  and  needing  a  new 
house  in  a  central  position.  The  Goshen  Baptist  Church 
joined  the  Association  in  1822.  The  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Chesterfield  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1825. 
The  Middlefleld  Church  donated  $171.93,  in  1832,  to  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  church.  McCulloch,  Kellogg,  Eggleston, 
and  S.  S.  Kingsley  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  members  of 
the  Plainfield  Church. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  MIDDLEFIELD. 

About  1810,  or  soon  after,  meetings  of  this  denomination 
were  held  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town.  The  locatii)n 
was  in  the  Wright  neighborhood,  familiarly  known  as  "  The 
Den,"  and  the  school-house  was  the  place  of  meeting.  A  class 
was  formed,  and  a  few  years  later  a  church  was  organized  and 
constituted  a  part  of  Pittstield  Circuit.  Among  early  fami- 
lies that  were  interested  in  sustaining  this  work  were  those  of 
Thomas  Ward,  Jesse  Wright,  Nathan  Wright,  Ambrose 
Smith,  Alexander  Dickson,  Horatio  N.  Dickson,  and  others. 
There  were  several  from  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
towns  of  Chester  and  Worthington. 

Thomas  Ward  was  very  much  the  loader  of  the  movement. 
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He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Father  Ward."'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minister  he  conducted  meetings,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  an  active  Christian  worker.  The  church  was  con- 
nected with  the  Dalton  Circuit  a  few  years  later ;  afterward 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Hinsdale  Circuit ;  and  still  later  this,  with 
other  churches,  constituted  the  Middlefield  and  Washington 
Circuit.  A  small  hut  neat  and  convenient  chapel  was  erected 
about  IS'27  or  18:28.  It  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  G. 
W.  Howe,  formerly  the  Jesse  Wright  place.  About  the  same 
time,  and  for  several  years,  there  was  an  extensive  religious 
interest  in  connection  with  this  church.  Large  audiences  at- 
tended the  little  rural  chapel;  many  young  men  were  con- 
verted. At  that  period  the  congregation  is  said  to  have  been 
as  large  as  that  of  any  other  society  in  town.  In  18-53  or  ISoi 
the  society  moved  to  the  centre.  The  house  of  worship  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  south  of  the  town-house.  Several  of 
the  people  living  in  the  old  neighborhood  regretted  the  change, 
and  perhaps  the  society  lost  something  of  its  former  strength 
by  the  new  departure. 

The  ministers  preijching  in  the  older  times  are  not  easily 
recalled  by  the  families  now  remaining.  The  great  revival 
work  of  1827-30  was  conducted  by  Kev.  Peter  C.  Oakley  and 
Bradley  Selleck.  At  the  centre  the  following  ministers,  and 
perhaps  others,  officiated:  Eev.  Messrs.  Shurtleff,  Morgan, 
Boxley,  Cobb,  and  Johns. 

In  1861-62  the  society  was  very  much  weakened  by  a  large 
number  of  deaths  aud  removals,  occurring  not  far  from  the 
same  time.  The  number  left  were  too  few  to  continue  the 
services  successfully;  the  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  house 
of  worship  sold  to  the  Congregational  Church  for  a  chapel, 
the  families  remaining  finding  in  the  growing  liberality  of 
modern  times  pleasant  association  with  other  churches. 

Among  the  later  officers  of  the  Methodist  Church  were 
George  Spencer,  class-leader,  and  John  L.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  stewards.  To  Mr.  Bell  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts 
given  in  this  notice,  as  well  as  for  other  facts  in  the  civil  and 
military  history  of  the  town.  He  also  furnishes  the  following 
facts  relating  to  a  period  still  earlier  than  the  organization  of 
the  church  above  given.  A  class  was  formed  in  1801  or  1802, 
consisting  probably  of  Thomas  Ward  and  wife,  Daniel  Falley 
and  wife,  David  Cross  and  wife,  Samuel  Brown  and  wife, 
Jesse  Brown  and  wife,  also  the  Gilberts,  Rhoades,  Talcotts,  Mrs. 
Elijah  Churchill,  and  others,  Thomas  Ward  being  class-leader. 
They  first  held  meetings  in  a  barn  standing  on  the  east  side 
of  the  brook,  near  the  place  of  George  W.  House  ;  afterward 
in  the  school-house,  some  thirty  rods  north. 

BURIAL-PLACE.?. 
The  first  action  of  the  town  is  the  following  : 

Mar  2*.  1783. — Voted  that  J'jsiah  Le  jnarij  ami  Joseph  Blish,  Jr.,  be  grave- 
diggers  or  eextons  for  the  ensuing  j  ear. 

Starch  1,  IT*!. — Voted  that  the  town  will  purcha-se  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land  for  a  har5'ing-pla^:e  of  Mr.  .losiah  Leonard.  Voted  to  give  Mr.  Leonard  ten 
ehillingf-  for  fencing  the  said  ground.  Voted  "  if  any  person  will  clear  the  logs 
oat  of  the  hurial-place  it  gliall  Ije  redacted  out  of  liLs  highway  ta.x." 

The  list  of  burial-places  in  town  seems  to  include  the  follow- 
ing :  Lst.  The  main  or  central  cemetery,  east  of  the  village. 
This  is  now  a  large  burial-ground,  convenient  of  access,  having 
been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  It  is  in  good  preservation, 
showing  considerable  taste,  as  well  a.s  loving  care,  in  ithe  ar- 
rangement and  beautifying  of  the  lots.  It  is  the  principal 
place  of  burial  in  the  town,  and  has  some  fine  monuments. 
2d.  There  is  a  very  old  burial-place  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  present  residence  of  George  Bell.  3d.  Near  the 
village  hi  the  first  burial-place  of  all.  Here  rests  the  "faithful 
steward. Deacon  Mack,  after  his  long  and  useful  life.  This 
place  needs  very  much  to  be  improved  with  new  fences,  and 
by  clearing  out  and  adorning  the  grounds  of  the  beloved  dead 
render  them  a  place  to  be  visited  with  reverent  footsteps,  not 
only  by  the  descendants  of  the  pioneer,  but  by  many  who  have 
been  spiritually  blessed  in  reading  the  story  of  his  active  Chris- 


tian life.  4th.  The  Wright  family  burial-place.  This  is  near 
the  present  residence  of  C.  B.  Wright,  at  Glendale  Farm. 
This  dates  back  perhaps  to  1800,  and  includes  a  few  from  other 
families.  It  is  in  good  preservation.  5th.  There  is  the  private 
family  burial-place  of  one  branch  of  the  Church  family,  near 
the  residence  in  former  years  of  Wm.  Chureli,  and  in  later 
times  of  Green  Church. 

TOWN  SOCIETIES. 

THE  HIGHLAND  AGRICULTITRAL  SOCIETY.* 

Aug.  28,  18-56,  a  partial  organization  was  made  for  a  "  cattle- 
show."  Ambrose  Loveland  was  chosen  President,  and  S.  F. 
Boot  Secretarj',  The  first  exhibition  was  held  the  17th  of 
September  following.  The  day  was  fine,  and  stock  of  various 
kinds  was  on  the  ground  at  an  early  hour,  as  well  as  a  large 
concourse  of  people.  In  the  afternoon  an  address  was  delivered 
in  the  Congregational  Church  by  Kev.  Moody  Harrington, 
of  Middlefield.  This  cattle-show  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
determined  to  have  an  organized  society.  Jan.  3,  1857,  a 
meeting  of  prominent  citizens  from  this  and  different  towns 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  society.  A  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  then  adopted.  Matthew  Smith  was 
chosen  President;  Edwin  McElwain,  Secretary;  and  S.  F. 
Root,  Treasurer.  Those  becoming  members  were  required  to 
pay  one  dollar  each  annually,  and  liberal  premiums  were  of- 
fered, with  the  expectation  that  the  society  would  pay  such  a 
proportion  as  its  funds  were  equal  to  after  paying  necessarj'' 
expenses.  A  fine  pole,  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  of  beautiful 
proportions,  was  brought  from  Peru,  and  presented  to  the  so- 
ciety by  Peter  Geer,  of  that  town,  upon  which  was  hoisted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  a  beautiful  flag  contributed  by  the  ladies. 
The  exhibition  was  held  September  23d,  and,  though  the 
weather  was  unfavorable,  about  400  head  of  cattle  were  on  the 
ground,  besides  a  fine  display  of  horses  and  a  fair  number  of 
sheep  and  swine.  Among  the  horses  were  the  celebrated 
"Lone  Star,"  "Lone  Star,  Jr.,"  "Black  Hawk,"  etc. 
Chester  furnished  65  yokes  of  oxen  and  steers  in  one  string, 
headed  by  a  "sturdy  bull,"  decorated  with  bells  and  ribbons, 
and  ridden  by  a  stout  boy,  all  drawing  a  large  wagon  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  carrying 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  with  the  national  flag  floating  over 
their  heads.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  K.  De  Wolf. 
The  grounds  on  Agricultural  Hill  were  donated  to  the  society 
by  Matthew  Smith.  Steps  were  then  taken  to  secure  life  mem- 
bers and  become  incorporated.  Much  credit  is  due  Matthew 
Smith,  of  Middlefield,  whose  untiring  energy  did  very  much 
toward  accomplishing  the  desired  object.  An  incorporation 
was  effected  in  1859,  allowing  the  society  the  territory  of  three 
counties, — Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden.  Agricul- 
tural Hall  was  built  at  a  cost  of  .$925,  and  the  structure  was 
completed  in  time  for  the  cattle-show,  and  for  the  first  ladies' 
fair,  held  a  few  days  before. 

The  death  of  Dr.  James  U.  Church,  a  young,  active,  en- 
thusiastic member,  and  president  of  the  society,  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  transactions  of  the  society  that  year,  in  a  measure 
restraining  much  of  the  enthusiasm  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  manifested.  George  H.  Huntington,  of  Becket, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  On  the  second  daj^  Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell  delivered  the  address.  Jan.  9,  1860,  George  H. 
Huntington  was  again  elected  president.  Matthew  Smith 
was  chosen  delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Prof. 
Wm.  S.  Clarke  delivered  the  address  ;  subject,  "  The  Horse." 
In  1861,  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  delivered  an  address 
that  greatly  encouraged  the_  society,  just  then  meeting  with 
discouragements.  The  society,  subjected  to  a  severe  test,  sur- 
vived its  troubles,  was  prosperous,  and  has  from  year  to  year 
increased  in  numbers.  At  one  time  beef  and  summer  pastur- 
ing threatened  to  undermine  the  society,  and  for  a  little  the 
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attention  of  the  fiirnior  seemed  centring  in  tlint  direction  ;  an 
ctt'ort  was*  also  made  to  liave  Ibo  society  moved  to  some  phic(! 
]iior(!  easy  of  acc^osH  on  tlic  lino  of  tli(!  railroad.  After  a  brit^f 
struijjgle,  that  was  abandoned,  and  the  iiKimberH  now  work 
tof^etbcr  barmonioiisly.  The  literary  ciitcrlainment  on  tlii! 
evenini;-  of  tli(^  (ir.st  day  of  tbe  annual  lair  is  an  institution 
jieculiarly  our  own.  It  attracts  a  class  of  educated  men  and 
women  of  every  creed,  securing  speccbes,  music,  and  a  Iborougb 
good  time. 

Presidents.— Monvoc  P.  Watkins,  1802-63  ;  Cbarlos  O.  Per- 
kins, 1804-05  ;  Charles  W.  Knox,  1800-07  ;  Mctcalf  J.  Smith, 
1808-09;  Simon  H.  White,  1870-71  ;  Orrin  Millard,  1872-73; 
"William  S.  J5owen,  1874-75;  Charles  Fay,  1870-77. 

Addresses. — Dr.  {4eorge  B.  Loring,  1802;  Kcv.  John  II. 
Bisbee,  1808;  L.  Witbcrell,  Esq.,  1804;  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
1805;  Rev.  Wm.  N.  llice,  1800;  Kev.  James  F.  Clark,  1807; 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  1808;  Prof.  L.  Stockbridge,  1809; 
Kev.  J.  M.  Rockwood,  1870;  Prof.  John  Tatlock,  1871  ;  Sam- 
uel B.  Quigley,  1872;  Alexander  Hyde,  Esq.,  1873;  Dr.  Geo. 

B.  Loring,  1874;  Prof.  Edward  P.  Smith,  1875;  L.  M.  Gam- 
well,  Esq.,  1870;  L.  F.  Mellen,  Esq.,  1877. 

Delegates  to  State  Board  for  Three  Years. — Mattbew  Smith, 
1860-03  ;  Munroe  F.  Watldns,  1805  ;  Geo.  T.  Plunkett,  1868  ; 
Jonathan  McElwain,  1871;  Metcalf  J.  Smith,  1874;  Abiel 
K.  Abbott. 

LODGE  NO.  08,  I.  0.  G.  T., 

organized  at  Middlefleld,  Tuesday  evening,  Aug.  8,  1871. 
The  lodge  was  instituted  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Wait,  of  Westlield, 
and  Mrs.  Lane,  of  the  same  place.  The  number  of  charter 
members  was  15.  The  first  officers  were  S.  F.  Root,  W.  C.  T. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  McElwain,  W.  Y.  T. ;  Charles  Wright,  P.  W. 

C.  T.  ;  Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Geer,  W.  R.  S.  ;  D wight  Smith,  W.  A. 
R.  S.  ;  John  Dickson,  W.  F.  S.  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Wright,  W. 
T. ;  Milton  Dickson,  W^.  M. ;  Miss  Eliza  A.  Smith,  W.  D. 
M. ;  Royal  D.  Geer,  W.  C.  ;  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Root,  R.  H.  S.  ; 
Miss  Elsie  Wright,  L.  H.  S.  ;  John  Metcalf,  W.  I.  G.  ;  Jo- 
seph Ingham,  W.  O.  G.  S.  F.  Root  soon  after  was  elected 
lodge  deputy.  The  lodge  met  at  the  school-house,  also  at 
private  houses,  and,  after  the  town-hall  was  complete,  in  that. 
The  lodge  has  maintained  a  vigorous  existence,  and  now  has 
about  00  members.  Charles  Wright  followed  Mr.  Root  as 
deputy,  and  the  present  deputy  is  M.  J.  Smith.  This  is  the 
only  temperance  organization  in  the  place,  and  the  lodge  has 
wielded  a  strong  temperance  influence. 

Present  Officers  (1879).— Azariah  Root,  W.  C.  T. ;  Mary 
Smith,  R.  H.  S.  ;  Vara  Geer,  L.  H.  S.  ;  Alice  Smith,  W.  Y. 

T.  ;   Lyman,  W.  C.  ;  Clara  Ferris,  W.  S.  ;  Mrs.  Charles 

Wright,  W.  T.  ;  William  S.  Wright,  W.  F.  S.  ;  Willis 
Graves,  W.  M.  ;  Emma  Geer,  W.  D.  M.  ;  Phebe  Sims,  W. 
I.  G.  ;  Cooley  Graves,  W.  0.  G.  ;  John  Bryan,  P.  W.  C.  T. 

MIDDLEFIELD  GRANGE,   P.  H., 

organized  Feb.  9,  1874.  Deputy  Newton  was  present  as  in- 
stituting otficer,  and  20  members  were  admitted.  The  tirst 
officers  were  Metcalf  J.  Smith,  W.  M.  ;  Solomon  F.  Root, 
W.  S. ;  C.  C.  Thompson,  Overseer;  J.  McElwain,  Lecturer; 
Chas.  Wright,  Steward  ;  Chas.  M.  Combs,  Assistant  Steward  ; 
Hiram  Ta3'lor,  Chaplain;  Harlow  Loveland,  Treas.  ;  Elvvin 
W.  Geer,  Gate-keeper ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Combs,  Ladj'  Assistant 
Steward;  Mrs.  Daniel  Alderman,  Flora;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thomp- 
soji,  Ceres  ;  Mrs.  Amasa  Graves,  Pomona.  The  grange  met 
at  the  town-hall.  The  meetings  were  very  pleasant  social 
occasions,  and  considerable  business  was  transacted,  but  have 
been  suspended  for  several  months. 

PLACES  OF  SPECIAL  NOTE. 
These  have  been  noted  under  other  heads, — the  place  of  the 
first  town-meeting,  at  the  house  of  David  Mack  (the  present 
Haskell  place),  and  the  points  where  the  first  openings  were 
made  in  the  forest  in  1773. 


The  house  of  Samuel  Jones  (the  present  place  of  George 
Bell)  was  the  headquarters  of  the  "Shays  men"  in  this  vicin- 
ity dui'ing  that  exciting  jieriod.  The  Shays  leaders  were 
arrislcd  there  after  (Jol.  Mack's  visit  to  SiJi'inglield.  When 
the  company  (jf  Siiays  men,  80  in  luimber,  tied  from  Sj)ring- 
lield  after  (heir  repulse  before  the  arn)oi-y,  tliey  were  undoubt- 
(^dly  gathered  at  Samuel  Jones'  jjlace  when  surrounded  and 
compelled  to  surrender  by  the  State  troojjs. 

The  falls  upon  the  farm  of  C.  B".  Wright  are  worthy  of 
special  note,  and  will  repay  well  the  traveler  and  the  summer 
tourist  for  a  visit.  A  series  of  rapids  and  successive  cascades, 
extending  for  a  third  of  a  mile  and  descending  over  200  feet, 
form  a  charming  resort  for  the  lover  of  nature.  Were  it  better 
known,  this  wild,  rocky  glen  would  take  rank  with  other  places 
more  famous,  but  not  more  beautiful. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  people  of  Middlefleld  are  largely  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Lumber  and  firewood  in  early  times  were  articles  of  ex- 
tensive sale.  In  later  years,  after  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  large  tracts  were  cleared  of  timber  for 
wood.  The  introduction  of  coal  upon  the  road  put  an  end 
mostly  to  the  firewood  business.  Considerable  charcoal  was 
burned  in  former  years  and  marketed.  Maple-sugar  has 
always  been  made  in  large  quantities,  and  is  still  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  business  of  the  town.  Mr.  Clarkson  Smith, 
who  has  a  very  extensive  "sugar  bush,"  sometimes  makes 
6000  or  7000  pounds  a  year.  The  sugar  season  is  one  of  the 
busiest  portions  of  the  j-ear  in  Middlefleld,  requiring  close 
attention  and  the  employment  of  extra  hands. 

The  soil  of  Middlefleld,  though  not  well  adapted  to  tillage, 
is  well  suited  to  grazing.  Much  attention  was  formerly  given 
to  the  raising  of  fine  wool.  Every  effort  was  made  to  perfect 
tbe  quality  of  the  staple.  Ten  thousand  sheep  were  sometimes 
sheared  in  a  single  year.  This  bu.=iness  lost  very  much  of  its 
importance  some  years  ago,  and  wool  is  now  the  lowest  of  the 
ten  leading  articles  of  production.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  fine  cattle.  Purity  of  blood,  beautj'  of 
form,  and  color  have  received  much  care,  and  a  writer  twenty 
years  ago  stated  that  such  efforts  had  been  given  to  this  de- 
partment of  farm  business  as  to  have  banished  the  old  native 
breed  of  cattle,  and  supplanted  them  with  thoroughbred  stock. 
This  is  still  a  leading  feature  of  the  town.  The  agricultural 
society  located  here,  with  its  annual  fair,  has  had  a  large  in- 
fluence in  promoting  improvement,  and  Middlefleld  has  be- 
come justly  celebrated  among  the  neighboring  towns  for  its 
fat  cattle,  its  thoroughbred  cattle,  and  its  working  cattle. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  farms  in  this  town,  and  many  of 
the  farm  buildings  are  neatly  painted,  giving  evidence  of  thrift 
and  energy. 

Soapstone  exists  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  Two 
extensive  quarries  were  opened  about  thirty  years  ago.  Some- 
thing in  the  way  of  quarrying  for  local  use  had  been  done  still 
earlier,  the  stone  having  been  cut  out  for  jambs  to  fireplaces 
and  similar  purposes.  In  1853  "  The  Metropolitan  Soapstone 
Company  of  New  York  City"  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $200,000,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  $300,000.  This 
company  commenced  extensive  operations,  marketing  100  tons 
per  week.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Stuart  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  bed  is  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  30  feet.  It  is  of  a  gray  color,  although  it  is  in 
some  places  slightly  variegated,  which  is  tbe  best  and  hand- 
somest quality  for  building  purposes.  The  company  had  two 
mills  at  work  for  sawing  this  stone  and  grinding  a  portion  of  it 
into  powder.  They  had  a  yard — New  York  City,  at  No.  260 
West  13th  Street — occupying  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  steam- 
engine,  an  iron  building,  and  machinery  for  working  of  the 
stone.  In  Middlefleld  they  employed  18  or  20  hands,  and  the 
teaming  from  the  works  to  the  station — four  miles — aft'orded 
considerable  occupation  to  citizens  of  the  town.    The  com- 
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pany,  however,  only  continued  these  operations  for  a  few 
years,  tinally  abandoning  the  whole  business,  1860-61.  It  is 
understood  that  the  operations  failed  to  be  as  remunerative 
as  was  expected,  owing  to  the  expenses  of  quarrying,  manu- 
facturing, and  shipment.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  abundance 
and  richness  of  the  deposit  in  Middlefield. 

MILL-SITES,  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

On  the  Middle  Branch  of  the  Westfield,  forming  the  east 
boundary-line  of  the  town,  the  water-power  has  not  been  im- 
proved by  any  mills  upon  the  Middlefield  side  of  the  stream. 
Upon  Tuttle's  Brook,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  were 
the  mills  of  the  Soapstone  Quarry  Company,  above  mentioned. 
Upon  the  site  of  these,  or  near,  was  the  old  factory  of  Addison 
Everett,  for  the  making  of  wooden  bowls.  Mr.  Everett  was 
an  ingenious  man,  and  devised  machinery  for  turning  bowls 
which  almost  revolutionized  the  business  in  this  country, 
making  rapidly  and  skillfully  what  had  before  been  done 
slowly  and  imperfectly.  It  is  said  he  was  otFered  a  great 
price  for  his  invention,  but  declined  to  sell,  and  that  afterward 
the  secret  of  his  methods  was  rather  more  privately  than 
legally  obtained,  and  he  failed  to  realize  any  valuable  result 
for  himself.  Farther  up  the  stream  a  few  rods  was  an  old 
saw-mill,  dating  back  to  the  early  times. 

Tracing  the  brook  known  as  "Den  Stream"  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Middle  Branch,  the  first  business  establishment 
was  a  tannery,  run  for  some  years  by  Prentice  &  Bobbins. 
It  was  given  up  probably  1838  to  1840.  Earlier  than  the 
above  firm  it  had  been  carried  on  by  Eutherford.  Above,  on 
the  "Wright  farm,  is  the  site  of  the  old  grist-mill  built  and  run 
by  Mr.  Khodes,  one  of  the  two  earliest  settlers.  The  property 
next  passed  to  Mr.  Xoney  (or  Xooney),  and  then  to  the 
"Wrights.  The  grist-mill  was  given  up  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  A  saw-mill  at  the  same_  point  wa*  continued  till  later 
times.  Farther  up  this  stream  were  the  turning-woi'ks  of 
Giles  Churchill,  afterward  owned  by  L.  Churchill.  These 
were  abandoned  some  years  ago.  Next  above  was  a  saw-mill, 
built,  it  is  thought,  by  Joseph  Little,  afterward  owned  by  G. 
&  C.  Churchill.  This  was  fifty  years  ago  or  more,  and  the 
mills  were  given  up  soon  after.  Still  above  is  the  saw-mill  of 
Jonathan  McElwain,  built  by  Ithamar  Pelton  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  There  was  a  saw-mill  in  very  old  times  near  the 
present  residence  of  M.  J.  Smith,  built  by  his  grandfather, 
Matthew  Smith.  In  the  south,  on  "  Tan-House  Brook,"  was 
a  large  tannery  at  one  time ;  John  Metcalf  was  an  early  pro- 
prietor. Later  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
and  afterward  by  Bobbins  &  Handy.  They  gave  up  the  busi- 
ness 1840-42,  and  it  has  not  been  renewed  since.  On  this  site, 
or  near,  was  located  the  cheese-factory,  owned  by  a  company, 
and  continued  for  five  j'ears,  from  1871-72  to  1876-77.  The 
building  is  now  used  for  a  dwelling-house.  Above  was  a  cider- 
distillery,  carried  on  first,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  "William  Coleman, 
afterward  by  successive  owners,  Holcomb,  Alderman,  Pease. 
On  Cole's  Brook  was  formerly  a  saw-mill,  operated  by  Theo- 
dore Coats.  It  was  verj- near  the  town-line.  Factory  Stream, 
so  called,  remains  to  be  traced.  Commencing  at  the  north, 
there  was  once  a  saw-mill,  owned  by  Mr.  Parish,  on  the  pres- 
ent Lyman  Meacham  farm.  This  continued  for  only  a  few 
years. 

At  Factory  village  the  earliest  improvement  of  the  water- 
power  was  probably  by  Mr.  Herrick,  who  erected  a  fulling- 
mill  perhaps  1790  to  1792,  though  it  may  have  been  earlier 
than  that.  This  was  bought  about  1800  by  Amasa  Blush,  and 
run  by  him  for  a  time.  He  built  a  saw-mill  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  river  about  180.j;  and  also  built  a  new  clothing- 
mill  for  finishing  custom-work.  This  was  opposite  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Wm.  D.  Blush.  181-5  to  1818  he  followed 
this  with  an  enterprise  of  greater  magnitude,  erecting  a  fac- 
tory a  little  below.  This,  with  the  subsequent  additions  and 
improvements,  was  a  building  36  feet  by  80,  and  three  stories 


in  height.  In  this  factory  Oliver  Blush  and  "Wm.  D.  Blush 
succeeded  their  ftither  about  1830,  and  carried  on  the  business 
together  for  manj'  years.  The  factory  was  destroyed  by  tire 
about  1850,  and  rebuilt,  and  the  second  one  was  destroyed  at 
the  time  the  reservoir  gave  way  in  1874,  the  building  becom- 
ing a  complete  wreck  and  broken  into  kindling-wood.  It  was 
owned  by  Oliver  Blush  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  has  not 
been  rebuilt.  Some  time  previous  to  1874,  "Wm.  D.  Blush, 
retiring  from  the  factorj',  established  wood-turning  works  a 
little  below,  and  manufactured  spokes,  shafts,  felloes,  and  other 
parts  of  wagons.  This  building  was  also  destroyed  in  the  dis- 
astrous flood  of  1874,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

At  Factory  village,  Uriah  Church  (son  of  the  early  pioneer 
Uriah)  built  a  clothing-mill  perhaps  as  early  as  1808  or  1810. 
It  stood  just  below  the  present  upper  mill.  He  carried  on  this 
business  until  1823  or  1824,  when  he  built  a  woolen-factory  on 
the  site  of  the  upper  mill,  and  manufactured  broadcloth.  This 
business  was  continued  steadily.  Mr.  Church  died  in  1851, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, — Sumner  U.,  James  T., 
Lyman,  and  Oliver.  This  factory  was  burned  in  1870.  A 
new  building  was  commenced  upon  the  same  site  in  1873,  but 
work  upon  it  was  delayed  by  the  freshet  of  1874,  and  it  was 
not  finished  until  1875.  It  includes  three  sets  of  machinery, 
and  requires  the  employment  of  about  30  hands.  The  line  ot 
work  made  is  Union  broadcloth. 

In  1848,  Uriah  Church  erected  the  lower  mill,  and  this  has 
been  run  to  the  present  time  except  as  interrupted  by  the  dis- 
aster of  1874  and  other  damages  from  time  to  time.  It  in- 
cludes three  sets  of  machinery.  The  four  brothers  succeeded 
their  father  in  this  factory  also,  and  the  two  mills  have  been 
under  their  united  management  since  his  death.  The  finishing 
is  done  at  the  lower  mill,  and  about  50  hands  are  required 
there.  During  the  war  large  quantities  of  army  blankets  were 
made  at  these  mills.  The  goods  of  the  firm  are  sold  in  New 
York,  through  the  house  of  Van  Valkenburg  &  Leavitt.  To 
obtain  water-power  of  sufficient  volume  and  regularity,  a  large 
reservoir  was  built  just  above  by  the  united  mill-owners  of  the 
village. 

This  was  afterward  built  higher.  Two  more  were  added 
above  in  later  years.  The  breaking  away  of  the  upper  one 
caused  the  great  wash-out  of  1874.  The  upper  reservoirs  have 
not  been  rebuilt,  only  the  lower  one  being  retained. 

A  mile  below  Factory  village  is  the  site  of  the  early  saw- 
mill and  the  grist-mill  of  John  Ford.  The  grist-mill  was 
abandoned  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  saw-mill  and  dam  were 
torn  awaj'  by  the  flood  of  1874  and  not  rebuilt.  The  paper- 
mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  station  are  not  in  the  town 
of  Middlefield.  The  "  shoddy-mill,"  so  called,  a  mile  or  more 
below,  was  just  within  the  town.  Its  original  business  was  to 
grind  up  "  waste"  for  use  in  other  mills,  and  its  name  was  ob- 
tained in  that  way.  Manufacturing  was,  however,  afterward 
carried  on.  Badly  damaged  in  the  freshet  of  December,  1878, 
the  proprietors  decided  not  to  rebuild,  and  have  removed  their 
machinery  from  town. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  produce  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values  stated: 
Butter,  $60.34  ;  beef,  .§6502  ;  hay,  §18,018  ;  milk,  ?5667  ;  pota- 
toes, ?)3749 ;  firewood,  $5431  ;  manure,  $3540  ;  maple-sugar, 
§3396;  pork,  §1741;  wool,  §1-552. 

MILITARY. 

The  town  was  not  organized  until  the  last  year  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  1783,  and  previous  to  that  the  settlers  were 
attached  to  several  other  towns,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  which  the  citizens  of  the  present  territory  of  Mid- 
dlefield may  have  had  with  that  struggle  for  national  indepen- 
dence. The  following  citizens  are  understood  to  have  been 
in  the  Revolutionary  army, — whether  before  or  after  the  set- 
tlement in  Middlefield  is  not  determined  :  Timothy  Mcll- 
wain,  Lewis  Taylor,  John  Smith,  Elijah  Churchill,  Solomon 
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Iiif^lmm,  EnistiiH  limliani,  Aiiinsa  (JravoH,  Sr.,  Thonms  7)u- 
riuit,  Sr. 

NUAYW'  KKHICM.ION. 

Tlic  (1  illicull ins  folldwiiii;'  Ihc  Uovolutiori  W(!r'(!  i'l'H  in  tliis 
town,  and  quite  a  numbiir  of  llio  i)Co])l(!  favored  tli(!  iiiKiirf;;()nt 
plans  of  Slmy3.  A  requisition  was  sent  to  Cupt.  David  Mack 
io  appear  at  Sjirini^field  with  a  certain  nunil)erof  his  men  and 
join  Iho  government  forces.  He  accordingly  drafted  his  men 
and  gave  ordei's  for  their  appearance  at  his  house  the  next 
morning  prepared  to  march,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  company 
appointed  new  officers  and  declared  for  Shays.  Early  on  the 
morning-  appointed  they  surrounded  the  house  of  Capt.  Mack, 
declaring  him  a  prisoner.  The  captain,  after  exhorting  to  his 
utmost  the  men  to  abandon  their  disloyal  course,  and  without 
avail,  then  as  a  prisoner  asked  for  a  furlough  of  three  days, 
which  they  granted.  At  their  request  he  wrote  it,  and,  having 
procured  the  signatures  of  the  newly-apppointed  officers,  he 
put  the  interesting  document  in  his  pocket  and  hastened  to 
Springfield.  On  his  arrival  he  immediately  repaired  to  head- 
quarters and  presented  himself  to  Gren.  Shepard,  to  whom  he 
exhibited  his  furlough.  After  examining  it,  Gen.  Shepard 
said,  "  Well,  Capt.  Mack,  as  you  have  no  men  to  fight  with, 
you  may  go  home;  we  shall  immediately  attend  to  the  men 
who  have  signed  this  paper."  They  were  soon  arrested  and 
placed  in  Northampton  jail. 

The  surrender  of  a  large  company  of  the  insurgents  toolt 
place  in  the  town  of  Middlefield.  After  the  defeat  at  Spring- 
field, Jan.  25,  1787,  one  division,  under  Shays,  fled  to  Pelham, 
another  to  Northampton  under  Luke  Day,  and  a  third,  under 
Capt.  Luddington,  westward.  This  last  consisted  of  some  80 
men  in  10  sleighs.  They  were  pursued  by  50  Brookfield  vol- 
unteers, under  Col.  Baldwin,  and  100  cavalry,  under  Col. 
Crafts.  The  men  showed  signs  of  fight  even  after  their 
leader,  Capt.  Luddington,  had  yielded,  but  resistance  was 
useless  ;  they  went  back  from  Middlefield  prisoners  of  war. 

The  following  official  action  by  the  town  appears  in  the 
records  during  this  period  of  excitement. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  Nov.  2,  1786,  with  the  following 
clause  in  the  warrant : 

"  To  choose  a  delegate  or  delegates  to  meet  other  delegates  from  towns  through- 
out the  county,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Elisha  Cook,  innholcler,  in  Hadley,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  Nov.  next,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  following  very  necessary 
purposes,  viz. ;  to  choose  a  committee  to  confer  with  committees  from  other 
counties  on  the  present  distressful  situation  of  public  affairs.  2ndly.  To  choose 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  '  nervis'  petition  to  the  Honorable  General  Court,  with 
such  Justness,  perspicuity,  and  suitable  address  as  may  not  fail  to  be  effective  for 
our  public  relief."  Voted  Lieut.  James  Dickson  a  delegate  to  the  Hadley  con- 
vention. 

Aug.  1.5, 1780. — Chose  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  and  Lieut.  James  Dickson  delegates 
to  attend  a  Convention  at  Hatfield. 

Jan.  22, 1787.— Chose  James  Dickson  a  delegate  to  a  Convention  to  meet  at 
Hadley.   At  this  time  an  address  from  the  General  Court  to  the  people  of  this 

SOLDIERS'  LIST. 
Clarkson  Smilh,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  18G2,  4Gth 

M.  V.M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  2i),  18G:i. 
Wm.  C.  Blush,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  4Gth  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  discli.  July  29,  18G:J. 
George  W.  Coltrell,  enl.  Sept.  25,  18G2,  4Cth  M.V. 

M.,  Co.  F ;  discli.  July  29,  1801). 
John  Damon,  «nl.  Sept.  25, 18C2,  4Gtli  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

F;  disch.  July  29,  18Ga. 
Henry  Dickson,  enl.  Sept.  25,  18C2,  4Gth  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  died  April  K,  18G:i,  at  I'lyjnouth,  N.  C. ; 

afterward  brought  to  Midillefiehl  for  burial. 
Henry  B.  Dinimock,  enl.  Sept.  25,  18G2,  4Gth  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  18G:i. 
James  Espy,  onl.  Sept.  25,  18G2,  4Gth  M.  V.  M  ,  Co. 

F;  disch.  to  re-enl.  May  liO,  1803;  re-onl.  Aug. 

lSG:i,  2d  II.  Art.,  Co.  O. 
George  Ingham,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  4Gth  M.V.  M., 

Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  29,  18G;i. 
James  Kowen,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  4Gtli  M.  V.  M., 

Co,  F;  discli.  July  2!l,  I8Gi;  disabled  by  rheu- 
matism and  helpless. 
Thomas  A.  Willson,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  4Gth  M.  V. 

M.,Co.  F ;  died  May  2, 18G:J,  at  Nowbcrn,  N.  C. 


commonwealtli  was  read,  and  a  )K'tltion  for  redj-css  of  grhivanccH  to  tlu!  General 
Coui't  seems  to  have  hoon  conKid('T'(Ml,  ttiit  jiol  aiti;d  upon. 

WAIl  OF  1812. 

In  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  to  be  held  July  US,  1812, 
wore  tlic  clauses  : 

"  That  the  town  may  Inive  an  opportunity  in  a  public  manner  to  maniff^st 
their  ojiinion  conccM  iiing  the  late  declaration  of  war  liy  the  g(jvernment  of  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain,"  and  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  choose  d('le- 
gates  to  meet  in  convention  at  Northampton  on  the  141  h  inst." 

They  voted  the  war  inexpedient,  with  only  seven  dissenting 
voices.  The  well-known  public  sentiment  of  New  England 
could  scarcely  permit  any  other  result  ;  hut  the  seven  who 
thought  it  right  to  stand  by  the  national  government  and 
patriotically  voted  so  are  worthy  to  be  remembered, — viz., 
M.  Smith,  Esq.,  "William  Skinner,  William  Church,  Green 
H.  Church,  Warren  Church,  Lieut.  A.  Dickson,  and  Deaccui 
J.  Newton.  Erastus  Ingham  was  chosen  to  the  Northampton 
Convention.  The  only  other  allusion  to  this  matter  in  the 
records  seems  to  be  a  vote  to  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  a 
detachment  of  men  from  this  town  to  Palmer  in  the  fall  of 
1814,  probably  a  part  of  the  force  that  was  called  out  for  the 
defense  of  Boston.  The  following  went  to  Boston,  and  prob- 
ably others  :  Maj.  David  Mack  (afterward  the  general),  Lieut. 
Matthew  Smith,  Capt.  Solomon  Boot,  Abel  Cheeseman,  and 
Abraham  Moffett. 

CIVIL  ■WAE,  1861-65. 

Several  meetings  were  held,  known  as  "  war-meetings," 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  If  they  were  not  strictly 
official,  their  action  was  afterward  approved  and  acquiesced 
in  with  the  same  patriotic  promptness  as  appeared  in  all  the 
towns  of  this  section.  Bounties  were  voted,  aid  provided  for 
families,  and  the  several  quotas  of  the  town  speedily  filled. 
From  40  to  45  citizens  of  the  town  went  into  the  service,  and 
13  lost  their  lives.  Two  substitutes  were  killed,  making  the 
number  of  the  dead  15.  Quite  a  number  of  men  were  hired 
abroad  under  the  direction  of  John  L.  Bell,  chairman  of  the 
town  board ;  so  that  Middlefield  furnished  86  men  in  all  for 
the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  7  over  and  above  all  de- 
mands. Two  were  commissioned  officers.  The  whole  amount 
of  aid  paid  solely  by  the  town  was  $14,490  ;  the  assessed  valu.^ 
ation  of  the  town  in  1860  was  $308,332,  and  the  population 
748.  The  war  expenses  paid  were  equal  to  $19  per  head  of  the 
whole  population, — men,  women,  and  children.  Aid  for  fam- 
ilies, afterward  paid  by  the  State,  was  in  1861,  .§146.74;  1862, 
$536.62;  1863,  $902.80  ;  1864,  $200;  1865,  $111;  total,  $1957.76. 

Generous  contributions  were  privately  made  for  the  various 
departments  of  patriotic  work.  The  ladies  united  in  making 
up  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  and  boxes  of  general  supplies,  of 
considerable  money  value,  were  sent  forward. 

Wni.  M.  Churchill,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  lOth  Inf , 

Co.  G;  disch.  Oct.  29, 18G2,  for  disability. 
Edwin  D.  Bcniis,  enl.  Oct.  14,  1801,  15th  Inf.,  Co. 
I;  re-enl.  Feb.  2,  1804;  trans.  July  27,  18C4, 
to  2Uth  Inf ;  disch.  July  13, 1805,  for  disability ; 
wounded  in  the  head. 
Charles  M.  Buck,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1861,  21st  Inf,  Co. 
B;  died  March  27,  18G2,  on  steamer  "Noi  th- 
erncr." 

Edwin  C.  Bidwell,  asst.  surg.,  enl.  Fob.  20,  1802, 
31st  Inf.  ;  pro.  to  surg,,  April  29,  1802;  di,<cli. 
Sept,  9,  1805;  wivs  the  physician  in  practi^'o  at 
Jliddlefiold  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Seth  Wait,enl.Jan.28, 1802,  31st  Inf ,  Co.  I;  disch. 
June  20,  18G2,  for  disa'  ility,  and  died  from 
effects  of  service. 
Calvin  Noble,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  34th  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

died  Dec.  15,  1802,  at  Fort  Lyon,  \n. 
Ilonry  Noble,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  34lh  Inf,,  Co,  B; 

died  Dec,  4, 1802,  at  Fort  Lyon,  Va. 
Michael  Stanley,  enl.  March  10,  1804,  57th  Inf.,- 
Co.  I ;  killed  May  0,  1804,  at  Wildoriioss,  Va. ; 
substitute  who  lost  his  life  for  the  town. 
John  Waters,  enl.  March  10, 1804,  57th  Inf., Co.  I; 


Edward  L.  Iliggins,  enl.  Oct.  22,  1802,  4Cth  M.V. 

M.,  Co,  K;  difich.  July  29,  1803. 
Levi  J.  Olds,  enl,  Oct  22,  1802,  4Gtli  M,V.M.,  Co. 
K;  disch.  June  1,  I8G3,  to  re-enl.  in  H.  Art,, 
winch  he  joined  in  Aug,  1803;  died  in  the 
service. 

Napoleon  F.  Fillco,  enl.  Dec  18,  18G3,  2d  Cav,,  Co. 

D  ;  disch,  July  20,  1805, 
Charles  Kelly,  enl.  Dec,  31,  1804,  2d  Cav  ,  Co.  G; 

disch,  July  20,  18G5, 
George  K,  Kobbins,  corp.,  enl.  Dec.  31,1803,  2d 

I]if,  Co,  B;  di.sch.  July  14, 1805. 
George  Bliss,  enl,  Dec,  21,  1803,  2J  Inf,,  Co.  B; 

disch.  July  14,  1805. 
Francis  Murray,  enl.  May  25,  1801,  2d  Inf,  Co.  B; 
disch.  July  20,  1803;  died  soon  after  his  re- 
turn. 

Charles  W.  Itobbins,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1SG3,  2d  Inf,  Co, 
B  ;  died  at  Louisville,  Ky,,  before  joining  tho 
regiment. 

lloliert  Burns,  enl,  Juno  21, 1861, 10th  Inf,  Co,  G  ; 

died  of  wouikIs,  May  31,I8G2,at  Fair  Oaks,  Va, 
Ur:ah  F,  Cheeseman,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  lOth  Inf., 
Co.  G;  disch.  July  1,  1804. 


Tbe  family  of  this  well-known  citizen  was  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Middlefield.  His  grandfather,  Joseph 
Blush,  from  Colchester,  Conn.,  located  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  war  at  what  is  now  Middlefield 
Centre. 

Amasa  Blush,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  was  an  early 
manufacturer  in  Middlefield,  as  shown  in  the  general  notes 
upon  that  town.  His  wife  was  Nancy,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Durant,  of  Middlefield,  formerly  of  Boston. 

William  D.  Blush,  whose  portrait  appears  upon  this  page, 
was  a  son  of  Amasa,  and  passed  his  whole  life  in  Middle- 
field.  He  was  born  Feb.  3, 1809,  in  the  old  family  dwelling, 
which  was  torn  down  some  years  ago  and  replaced  by  the 
fine  residence  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Blush,  his  widow. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  received  a 
careful  business  training,  under  the  supervision  of  his  father, 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  manufacturing  in  all  of 
its  departments. 

He  married,  June  13,  1833,  Eliza  Senett,  of  Blandford. 
Their  children  were  five,  of  whom  only  one  survives  at  the 
present  time, — William  C.  Blush,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Blush  died  Aug.  1,  1844. 

Mr.  Blush  married  (second;  Lucy  Johnson,  of  Chester. 
She  died  May  21,  1847. 

He  married  f third j  Harriet  Stone,  of  Chester,  Mass.  By 
this  marriage  there  were  three  children,  two  of  whom  are 
living, — Arthur  Blu.sh.  merchant,  of  Monson,  Mass.,  and 
Harriet,  wife  of  George  K.  Brown,  of  Middlefield. 

Mrs.  Blush  died  June  26,  1855,  and  Mr.  Blush  married 
(fourth)  Mary  W..  daughter  of  Rufus  Prentice,  of  Worth- 
ington,  and  who  was  the  widow  of  George  F.  Fox,  of  Hay- 
denville.    This  fourth  marriage  took  place  Jan.  3,  1856, 


Plioto.  by  Moore  Bros.,  Springfield. 


and  there  were  four  children  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  are 
living:  Emma,  born  April  24,  1857,  and  now  the  wife  of 
Frederick  B.  Hatheway,  of  SufEeld,  Conn. ;  Edward  Durant, 
born  Dec.  8,  1860  ;  Agnes  UHn,  born  Sept.  26,  1862  ; 
Martha  Sampson,  born  March  28,  1866. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Blush  was  first  a  Whig  and  then  a  Re- 
publican, but  was  averse  to  holding  ofiice,  and  unwilling  to 
share  in  the  excitement  of  political  campaigns.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Middlefield, 
active  in  its  support,  and  contributed  freely  to  carry  on  its 
various  enterprises. 

Through  his  long  business  career  he  was  known  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him,  acquired  many  friends,  and  was  esteemed 
by  all  the  community.  He  was  genial  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  and  his  home  was  a  place  of  hospitality  and 
generous  entertainment.  He  was  interesting  in  conver- 
sation, and  could  relate  numerous  incidents  of  the  olden 
times  prior  to  the  days  of  railroads. 

His  business  life  was  long  and  active,  extending  over  a 
period  of  forty  years,  as  given  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  pushed  his  various  enter- 
prises in  the  face  of  many  opposing  obstacles,  and,  by  his 
diligence  and  industry,  gained  a  handsome  competence. 

When  his  buildings  were  burned,  in  1850,  he  replaced 
them  promptly,  and  continued  in  business.  When  his  factory 
was  swept  away,  in  the  flood  of  1874,  he  was  then  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  decided  not  to  rebuild.  He  retired  from 
his  life-work  of  manufacturing,  and  engaged  in  farming, 
devoting  his  attention  especially  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock. 
In  these  peaceful  pursuits  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life.    He  died  March  19,  1879,  aged  seventy  years. 


Harvey  Root  traces  his  ancestry  on  his  paternal  side  back  to  John 
Roote.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  John  Roote,  of-  Badby, 
Northamptonshire.  England,  who  married  Mary  Russell  in  ICOO.  He 
was  born  in  Badby,  according  to  the  parish  records,  Feb.  2C,  1608. 
Emigrated  to  this  country  with  a  company  of  Puritans,  and  settled  at 
Farmington,  in  1640,  being  among  the  first  settlers.  Here  he  was 
a  prominent  citizen.  Soon  after  the  settlement  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Kilbournc.  John  Rooto  died  Aug- 
ust, 1684,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
Thomas  was  the  third  son.  He  was  born  about  1648,  in  Farmington, 
Conn.,  and  removed  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Samuel,  to  Westfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  Aug.  16,  1709.  Thomas  Roote  married  three 
times.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Spencer,  whom  he  married  Oct.  1, 
1675.  By  this  union  they  had  six  children.  Timothy,  his  son,  was 
born  Dec.  3,  1685,  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  died  Nov.  2,  1743.  He 
married,  in  1710,  Sarah,  daughter  of  ■Jolin  Pciise,  of  Enfield,  Conn. 
He  removed  from  Westfield  to  Enfield,  and  from  there  to  Souicrs, 
Conn.,  about  1713,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  had 
seven  children.  Thomas,  his  second  son,  was  born  in  Somers,  Conn., 
in  1726,  and  married  twice;  his  second  wife  being  Alice,  daughter  of 
Israel  and  Sarah  (Booth)  Pease.  She  died  Doc.  30,  1821,  aged  eighty- 
five.  They  first  settled  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  removed  to  Middle- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1783,  where  ho  died  March  15,  1821.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  four  children,  of  whom  Solomon  was  the  eldest.  Born  in 
1765,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  where  he  married  Mary  Selden,  and  removed 
to  Middlefield,  Mass.,  where  he  died  Aug.  8,  1831,  aged  sixty-six. 
They  had  seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  These  chil- 
dren were  Polly,  Julia,  Solomon,  Timothy,  Selden,  Harvey,  and 
Nathan.  Solomon  and  Timothy  were  mexxhants  in  Middlefield.  The 
former  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Nathan  is  a  farmer,  and 
lives  in  Chester,  Mass. 

Harvey  Root  was  born  in  Middlefield,  Mass.,  April  26,  1795.  He 
passed  his  boyhood  at  home,  working  for  his  father  on  the  farm,  and 
attending  the  common  schools,  until  about  his  sixteentli  or  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  left  home  for  a  time,  engaging  with  George  Blake,  a 
contractor,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  was  delivering  the  stone  for  the 
floor  of  the  present  jail  of  the  city,  then  in  process  of  construction. 
Ho  worked  for  him  two  winters,  returning  home  and  assisting  his 
father  during  the  summers.  He  also  did  other  work  for  Mr.  Blake, 
and,  with  another  young  man,  chopped  from  pine  trees  divested 
of  the  limbs  twenty-two  cords  in  one  day,  the  same  having  been 
measured. 

Mr.  Root  had  about  this  time  obtained  considerable  experience  in 
laying  stone  walls,  or  "walling,"  as  familiarly  known,  and,  there 
being  a  demand  for  experienced  "  wallers"  in  Connecticut,  ho  went 
to  Danbury,  and  engaged  with  various  parties  in  this  work.  One 
summer  he  built,  himself,  one  thousand  rods.  We  are  informed  by  his 
neighbors  that  Mr.  Root  could  build  eight  to  ton  rods  a  day,  and  so 
smoothly  and  perfectly  was  it  done  that  his  services  wore  constantly 
in  demand.  This  was  prior  to  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  earn- 
ings went  to  his  father.  When  he  had  reached  his  majority  ho  had 
saved  $40,  nearly  all  in  old  coppers,  which  ho  had  earned  by  pick- 
ing the  wool  from  off  sheep-polts  for  neighbors.   The  pelts  wore  given 


him  for  his  labor,  and  he  sold  the  same  for  ninepenee  apiece.  This 
amount  he  loaned  to  a  party,  and  it  is  still  on  interest.  He  worked 
one  moonlight  night  at  reaping,  receiving  a  silver  dollar  for  the  same, 
and  took  up  his  next  day's  work  as  usual. 

Mr.  Root,  being  of  age,  made  an  arrangement  with  Martin  Starr, 
of  Middlefield,  and  together  they  went  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  in 
six  months  they  had  earned  $700.  They  then  engaged  with  a  Mr. 
Tweedy,  of  Danbury,  to  chop  four  hundred  cords  of  oak  and  chestnut 
wood  from  the  stump,  and  they  averaged  eight  cords  each  working- 
day,  and  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  from  their  stopping-place,  taking 
their  cold  lunch  for  dinner  along  with  them.  This  ended  his  work  in 
Connecticut,  as  shortly  afterward  he  returned  to  Middlefield.  John 
Ferris,  of  Danbury,  for  whom  Mr.  Root  had  worked,  bought  his  oxen, 
and  paid  him  $50  bonus  not  to  return  to  Danbury  to  do  walling.  Mr. 
Root  then  worlied  diligently  at  different  places,  saving  his  hard  earn- 
ings; and,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  married,  Jan.  24, 
1822,  Sally,  daughter  of  Daniel  Pease,  of  Middlefield.  She  was  then 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

His  father-in-law  put  Mr.  Root  in  charge  of  his  several  farms,  com- 
prising about  eight  hundred  acres,  in  Middlefield,  and  for  this  labor 
he  was  to  receive  one-half  the  profits.  He  continued  here  three  years, 
raising  cattle,  keeping  a  dairy,  and  making  a  large  amount  of  cheese 
and  butter. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Root  purchased  a  portion  of  this  land,  and,  with  forty 
acres  of  woodland  given  him  by  Mr.  Pease,  he  commenced  farming 
for  himself.  He  bought  his  present  home  about  1846,  and  has  resided 
there  since.  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock, 
receiving  a  premium  from  the  Middlefield  Agricultural  Society  for 
his  cattle,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
he  took  the  premium  for  the  superior  excellence  of  his  swine. 

Mr.  Root,  by  his  industry  and  economy,  has  accumulated  a  com- 
petence, and,  although  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  is  still 
active,  mentally  and  physically. 

He  has  never  sued  any  man  for  a  debt,  nor  has  he  been  sued, — some- 
thing few  men  can  say.  He  is  warm-hearted,  hospitable,  and  his 
motto  lias  always  been  "to  live  and  let  live."  In  his  early  years  he 
was  a  member  of  a  militia  company,  commanded  by  his  brother  Solo- 
mon. His  political  sentiments  were  first  those  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  since  of  the  Republican. 

Mrs.  Root  died  Nov.  26,  1871.  By  this  union  there  were  eleven 
children  :  Franklin  H.,  born  Nov.  5,  1822 ;  Solomon,  born  Nov.  6, 
1824;  Sarah  A.  and  Mary  A.,  born  April  5,  1827;  Lester,  born  Sept. 
15,  1829;  Corinth,  born  Feb.  13,  1832;  Amanda,  born  Sept.  15,  1834; 
George,  born  Fob.  26,  1837;  Harriet  N.,  born  May  27,  1839;  Judson, 
born  April  8,  1842;  Laura,  born  Jan.  15,  1844.  Lester  and  Laura, 
wife  of  George  Chipinan,  reside  in  Middlefield. 

Mr.  Root  married  (second).  May  28,  1873,  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of 
Alpheus  llazelton,  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Ebonozor  Smith,  deceased,  of  Middlefield,  but  had  been  married  twice, 
hor  first  husband  having  been  Jacob  Hawos,  and  by  him  slie  had  six 
children,  all  living,  and  by  Mr.  Smith  four  sons,  three  of  whom  arc 
living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Root  are  both  members  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Middlefield, 
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killed  June  IT,  1SG+,  at  Petersburg,  Va. ;  sub- 
stitute who  last  his  life  for  the  towu. 

Anthonv  Frvtleric,  eul.  loth  Regt, 

Merrick  Clark. 

John  Donovan. 

John  J.  Vetter. 

Howard  Collier,  enl.  Aug.  .tO,  lS62,37lh  Kegt.,  Co. 
D :  lost  his  life  in  the  service :  died  at  Braudy 
Staiion,  Va.,  Feb.  9, 1S64 :  credited  to  Chester- 
field as  Horace  Collier  in  adjt.-general  s  ri-port. 

John  Morriss^y,  eul.  June  13,  ISOl,  llth  Eegt.,  Co. 
A :  disch.  May  14, 1SC3. 


Hugh  McGee,  enl.  June  20, 18C1,  10th  Regt.,  Co. 

A  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  21,  1864;  trans,  to  37th  Kegt. ; 

discli.  Feb.  14,  ISOO,  for  disability. 
Edward  Pease,  enl.  Conn.  1st  H.  Art. 
Dennis  Galivan. 
Jerome  Smith. 

Daniel  Atwood,  enl.  Nov.  21,  ISGl,  31st  Kegt.,  Co. 
A  ;  died  Oct.  3,  18G2,  at  New  Orleans ;  credited 
to  Chester  in  adjt.-general's  repoi  t. 

Heury  L.  Lines,  eul.  Feb.  10, 1802,  31st  Kegt.,  Co. 
K;  credited  to  Pittsfield  in  adjt.-general's  re- 
port; re-enl.  Feb.  15,  1SG4;  disch.  Feb.  10,  'Co. 


Patiick  McGee,  enl.  4Cth  Regt,  Co.  K. 
Michael  Nooney,  enl.  4Gth  Regt.,  Co.  K. 
Edward  Otis,  enl.  July  14,  18G3,  1st  H.  Art. 
James  Wait,  enl.  Dec.  18,  'G3,  2d  Mass.  Cav.,  Co. 
D. 

William  Lathroii,  cnl.  Dec.  18,1803,  2d  Mass.  Cav., 
Co.  D. 

Wesley  Bartlett,  enl.  Dec.  21,  1803,  2d  Mass.  Inf. 

James  Kerslu\w,  enl.  35th  Regt.,  Co.  C ;  died  soon 
alter  his  return,  at  Brattlfboro',  Vt. ;  credited 
to  Boston  in  the  report  of  the  adjt. -gen- 
eral. 


GOSHEN. 


GEOGR.^PHK'AL. 
GoSHEX  is  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  northwest 
from  the  county-seat,  and  distant  nine  miles.  It  is  bounded 
north  bv  Franklin  Countv ;  east  by  Franklin  County  and 
Williamsburg ;  south  by  Williamsburg  and  Chesterfield ; 
west  by  Chesterfield  and  Cummington.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  69-51  acres,  as  stated  in  the  sum-total  of  the  farm  acreage 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  census  of  1875.  The  title  to  the 
soil  is  deducible  from  the  .direct  grant  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  As  explained  in  the  sketch  of  Chesterfield, 
these  lands  were  granted  in  the  place  of  a  barren  township 
that  had  been  given  to  soldiers  who  had  .served  in  the  war 
against  the  Narragansett  Indians.  Such  townships  were 
classed  as  'Sarragansett  Toicns.,  ?fos.  1,  2,  3, 4,  etc.  The  portion 
of  Goshen  taken  from  Chesterfield  direct  was  a  part  of  that 
granted  in  lieu  of  No.  4.  The  rest  of  Goshen,  or  "  Chester- 
field Gore,''  was  a  second  additional  grant  for  the  same  reasons. 

XATUR.AL  FEATURES. 
This  irregularly-shaped  town  is,  like  its  neighboring  towns, 
of  very  uneven  surface,  broken  into  hills,  rising  to  mountains 
at  some  points.  Moore's  Hill,  in  the  northeast,  is  the  princi- 
pal elevation,  1713  feet  high.  The  western  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  town  are  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  West- 
field  River,  and  these  supply  water-power  of  considerable 
value.  In  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  and  near  the  centre, 
there  are  found  tributaries  of  the  Mill  Kiver,  of  Williams- 
burg. Large  reservoirs  have  been  built  for  the  benefit  of 
manufacturing  establishments  below.  The  rivulets  that  con- 
tribute to  Mill  Eiver,  and  those  that  flow  to  the  Westfield, 
are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  almost  interlocked  with 
each  other,  the  dividing  ridge  separating  the  two  river-basins 
being  narrow  and  low.  This  feature  was  shown  in  construct- 
ing the  upper  reservoir.  A  dyke  of  considerable  height  had 
to  be  built  to  prevent  the  pond  from  escaping  westward  and 
flowing  to  the  Connecticut  through  the  Westfield,  rather  than 
through  Mill  P.iver. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 
The  pioneers  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of 
Goshen  were  David  Stearns  and  Abijah  Tucker.  They 
•were  from  Dudley,  as  were  many  other  of  the  early  settlers 
upon  the  territory  now  constituting  Goshen  and  Chester- 
field. They  came  here  in  1761,  leaving  their  families  in 
Jforthampton.  They  worked  together,  clearing  a  piece  of 
land  and  erecting  a  log  house.  This  locality  is  identified  by 
the  remains  of  the  old  cellar,  thirty  or  forty  rods  north  of  the 
hoiiie,  belonging  in  later  year?  to  Eleazer  Hawks,  and  near 
the  old  Ixjundarj'-line  between  Chesterfield  and  the  Gore.  In 
the  fall  they  brought  their  families  and  passed  the  winter. 
Stearns  finally  .settled  upon  what  is  known  as  the  David  Beals 


farm.  These  men,  the  first  winter,  were  often  absent  seeking 
work  in  Northampton,  and  their  families  met  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  settlement  alone  for  several  days  at  a  time.  It  is 
told  of  them  that  they  had  a  cow  and  a  horse  that  were  pas- 
tured in  the  summer  at  the  "-Great  Meadow;"  that  in  the 
deep  snow  of  the  following  winter  the  cow  wandered  off  to  the 
same  ground  one  day,  and  night  came  on  before  the  absence 
was  noticed.  Then  neither  of  the  women  could  safely  go 
after  the  cow  alone,  nor  stay  with  the  children  alone,  so  one 
woman  mounted  the  horse  and  took  the  five  children  on  with 
her.  The  other  woman  led  the  horse,  and  so  they  went  after 
the  cow,  two  miles  away  and  back,  through  the  snow. 

In  1762  these  two  families  were  joined  by  others.  That 
spring  Col.  Ezra  May,  with  ten  men  as  hired  laborers,  came 
on  and  began  the  work  of  clearing  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  Col.  May  farm.  He" brought  with  him  "Old 
Mr.  Corb'in"  and  wife  to  do  the  house-work  and  the  cooking. 
This  party  must  have  encamped  not  far  from  the  present 
village  of  Goshen.  The  same  year  William  White,  from 
Charlton,  bought  100  acres  of  land  of  Col.  May,  and  two 
half  lots  of  Gad  Lyman,  of  Northampton,  that  being  the 
homestead  that  was  in  possession  of  his  son  Benjamin  White 
at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years 
afterward,  1873.  Eobert  Webster,  from  Dudley,  and  Lemuel 
Lyon,  also  came  in  1762. 

During  the  next  five  or  six  years  probably  there  came  in 
the  following  additional  settlers  :  Asa  Grant,  from  Wren- 
tham  ;  John  James,  Jesse  Wilcutt,  and  Zebulon  Wileutt, 
from  Cohasset ;  Reuben  Dresser  and  Ebenezer  Putney,  from 
Charlton;  Thomas  Brown  and  Daniel  Brown,  from  Brook- 
field  ;  Joshua  Abell,  from  Rehoboth  ;  Joseph  Blake,  of  Brain- 
tree;  Capt.  John  Bigelow,  Isaac  Kingman,  and  Joshua 
Packard,  from  Bridgewater  ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Burgess,  from 
Tisbury;  John  Smith,  Timothy  Lyman,  Ebenezer  Parsons, 
Justin  Parsons,  from  Northampton.  Two  prominent  men  in 
public  affairs  came  in  only  just  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
town:  Thomas  Weeks,  from  Greenwich,  in  1778,  and  Am- 
brose Stone,  1780.  A  very  valuable  list,  comprising  no  doubt 
all  the  families  living  in  Goshen  in  1781,  will  be  found  under 
the  subject  of  schools, — seventy-five  in  all. 

The  first  person  born  within  the  limits  of  this  town  was 
Sally,  daughter  of  Ezra  May,  in  January,  1763.  Samuel, 
son  of  David  Stearns,  the  first  male  child,  was  born  in  March 
following.  It  is  said  the  first  apple-tree  was  set  out  by  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Webster;  that  the  captain  brought  the  sprout 
as  a  riding-stick  from  Northampton,  and  that  with  consider- 
able effort  his  wife  succeeded  in  making  it  grow. 

The  tornado  of  Aug.  19,  1788,  was  exceedingly  violent  and 
destructive  ;  no  lives  seem  to  have  been  lost,  but  there  was  a 
universal  destruction  of  fences  ;  crops  were  destroyed,  build- 
ings in  process  of  erection  blown  down,  and  others  damaged. 
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Forty-si-x  years  aftorwiird  occurred  another,  vcM'y  iicai  ly  in 
Iriu'U  (if  llu!  I'lii-niei-;  scviTiil  bai'iis  wcrr  miro(j|'c(l,  luid  also 
tlic  meet iiiy,-li()ii,sc  (if  iIk;  Coiigrcg-atioiiiil  Cliiircli,  and  iiiucli 
oilier  ilamun'ii  was  done.  Mr.  Cyrus  Stearns  and  liis  litllc, 
grandson  wore  on  tlio  way  home  from  Ciirninington  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  tonipost.  Tliey  were  on  the  liigh 
bank  of  the  Swift  Kiver,  and  witli  a  jiortion  of  tlie  wagon 
were  blown  over  th(!  ])reci])ice,  seventy  feet  high.  Mr.  Stearns 
wont  down  only  part  of  the  way,  and  was  saved.  The  little 
boy  went  down  into  the  stream,  was  taken  out  alive,  but  died 
the  next  day. 

KAULY  TAVERNS. 

The  tavern  t)f  Lemuel  Lyon  is  said  to  have  been  tho  present 
house  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Tiiere  was  an  older  building  perliaps  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road,  above  Elijah  Billings,  at  present 
marked  by  an  old  cellar,  where  Mr.  Lyon  may  have  lived  and 
kept  a  public-house.  His  widow  certainly  lived  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hunt.  John  Williams  kept  a  tavern,  at  which  the 
first  town-meeting  was  held.  It  stood  on  the  hill  above  the 
burying-ground,  and  was  moved  down  to  the  present  Wil- 
liams place  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
present  residence.  The  Williams  tavern  closed  perhaps  thirty 
years  ago.  Jonah  Williams,  too,  kept  tavern  where  Daniel 
Williams  now  lives,  two  miles  north  on  the  Ashfleld  road. 
Col.  Nehcmiah  May  kept  tavern  in  what  is  now  the  Marlon 
Damon  House.  This  was  an  old  and  noted  place.  The 
"great  council"  that  met  to  consider  the  case  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Whitman  was  entertained  there.  The  bill  for  liquors  fur- 
nished the  ministers  was  $27,  as  stated  by  Emmons  Putney, 
who  dealt  out  the  article  for  them.  He  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  stor3^  A  horse  for  one  of  the  ministers 
was  brought  up  and  hitched  by  passing  the  doubled  end  of 
the  bridle-reins  througli  the  hole  and  then  bringing  it  over 
the  post  above.  When  the  minister  came  out,  with  a  step 
unsteady  and  a  flushed  face,  his  eye  caught  the  form  of  that 
doubled  hitch.  He  stopped  in  amazement,  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  post,  at  the  hole  through  it,  the  bridle-reins, 
and  the  horse.  Stepping  around  to  the  other  side,  he  looked 
at  the  post,  at  the  hole  through  it,  at  the  bridle-reins,  at  the 
horse. 

"  Is  it  possible  1  My  horse  has  gone  through  that  hole  in 
thejiostl  I  canH  get  him  back.  There  is  only  one  way ;"  and 
he  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  bridle-rein,  slung  himself 
into  the  saddle,  and  went  off. 

May  was  succeeded  by  Jared  Hawks,  and  the  tavern  closed 
a  few  years  later.  Elias  White  kept  a  tavern  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  beyond  Mr.  Billings.  The  same  building- 
was  in  later  years  purchased  by  Maj.  Hawks  and  is  now  a 
part  of  his  barn.  These  are  the  older  taverns  at  Goshen  Cen- 
tre. There  was  also  an  old  tavern  kept  by  Solomon  Parsons, 
near  the  present  place  of  Deacon  Barrus.  On  the  site  of  Maj. 
Hawks'  Highland  House  Capt.  Keuben  Dresser  built  a  tavern 
about  1823,  and  kept  it  for  a  time.  He  sold  to  D.  W.  Graves, 
who  leased  it  to  others.  It  was  kept  in  subsequent  years  by 
Joseph  White,  Washburn  &  Nobles,  Alfred  Jones,  Wm.  Guil- 
ford, Israel  Thompson,  Edwards  Bridgman,  and  Lysander 
(xurney.  The  property  was  bought  by  Maj.  Hawks  in  1855. 
The  buildings  were  burned  Oct.  31,  1867,  and  soon  after  re- 
built as  at  present  in  use. 

The  first  postmaster  of  Goshen  was  John  Williams,  not  far 
from  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1828, 
by  his  son  Hinckley  Williams.  In  1854,  or  about  that  time, 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  Godfrey  for  a  year  or  two.  In 
185B,  Maj.  Hawks  became  postmaster,  and  retains  the  office 
to  the  jiresont  time. 

KARLY  STOTIKS. 

The  first  store  in  town  was  kept  by  John  James  and  John 
Williams,  on  the  well-known  Capt.  James  place.  The  build- 
ing stood  until  about  1875.    The  next  store  was  perhaps  a 


continuation  of  this,  by  John  Williams,  at  the  present  place 
of  Hinckhfy  Williams.  Col.  Nehemiah  May  also  had  a  store 
that  stood  just  north  of  flio  present  residence  of  Marlon  Da- 
mon. He  died  in  ISi:;.  H(;  was  succeeded  by  J).  W.  Graves. 
A  pretty  early  store  was  kept  by  (ieorge  Salmon,  1810-15,  on 
tli(!  hill  above  Elijiili  Billings;  same  building  now  the  ])lace 
of  Klias  While.  Jn  later  (iniC'S  there  was  a  store  that  stood 
in  Maj.  Hawks'  f)resent  garden,  or  just  south  of  the  hotel. 
'J'liis  was  kej)t  by  Deacon  Ebciiezer  Town,  1830-40;  lalei'  by 
D.  W.  Graves. 

Then  there  was  no  store  kept  for  some  years.  Maj.  Hawks 
put  in  a  stock  of  goods  for  a  short  time.  Albert  Crafts,  of 
Ashfield,  bought  the  Widow  Timothy  Lyman  place,  and 
opened  a  store  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  John  II.  God- 
frey. Crafts  sold  to  Knowlton,  and  the  latter  to  the  present 
proprietor.    It  is  now  the  sole  store  in  the  place. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  earliest  physician  of  Goshen  was  Dr.  Isaac  Robinson, 
of  Brookfleld.  His  home  was  on  the  Orcutt  farm.  He  was 
here  eleven  years.  A  son.  Dr.  Joseph  Eobinson,  was  here  for 
a  time  in  1794-95.  Dr.  Job  Eanger  was  here  also  a  short 
time,  1789-90.  But  Dr.  Benjamin  Burgess  was  the  physician 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  He  came  from  Ilochester,  Mass., 
about  1781,  and  his  father  had  left  him  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Chesterfield  and  Goshen.  He  died  in  1807,  aged  seventy. 
Dr.  Ellis  Coney  came  from  Worcester  County,  and  resided 
here  only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1807.  Dr.  Childs  and  Dr. 
B.  C.  Eobinson  were  here  in  1812-13.  Dr.  George  Rogers 
followed  for  several  years.  Dr.  Erastus  Hawks  practiced  from 
1817-24.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Dwight,  of  Northampton,  spent  a 
year  or  two  here.  Dr.  Fuller  was  here  in  1820.  A.  W. 
Rockwell  in  1822.  Dr.  George  Wright  for  live  years,  1826- 
31.  J.  W.  Eockwell,  1833-34.  Dr.  Daniel  Pierce,  from 
Worthington,  practiced  from  1836  until  near  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1857.  No  physician  has  settled  here  regularly 
since.  Goshen  is  too  healthy  a  town  to  support  a  physician 
steadily. 

FAMILY  NOTES. 

Nehemiah  May.  His  homestead  was  the  present  place  of 
Mahlon  Damon.  Of  his  children,  Hannah  became  the  wife 
of  Jared  Hawks,  and  Electa  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  a 
well-known  name  in  missionary  annals. 

John  Williams.  The  first  town-meeting  was  held  at  his 
house,  the  present  place  of  Hinckley  Williams.  The  pioneer 
house  was  above  the  burying-ground,  moved  down  perhaps 
seventy  years  ago.  Children  :  Isaac,  John,  of  Ashfield  ;  Seth, 
of  Cummington  ;  Levi,  of  Northampton;  George  Hinckley, 
still  living  in  Goshen  ;  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Tower,  Mrs.  Freeman 
Coffing,  Mrs.  George  Markham.  John  Williams  was  the 
first  postmaster,  1817-18. 

Thomas  Weeks.  He  was  tho  first  town  clerk.  Was  from 
Brookfield.  Came  about  1780.  Settled  northwest,  in  the 
present  Barrus  neighborhood.  Of  his  children,  several  died 
yonng.  Mercy  was  Mrs.  John  Williams.  Ezra  and  Levi 
settled  in  New  York.  Thomas  Weeks  was  a  surveyor.  His 
old  blaze,  a  crow's  foot,  is  occasionally  found  in  late  years. 

Joshua  Abell.  He  was  the  first  treasurer,  and  lived  a  mile 
or  so  south  of  the  meeting-house, — present  Guilford  place. 
Several  of  his  children  died  young.  Joseph,  Joshua,  Wil- 
liam, and  George  settled  in  Goshen,  the  two  latter  being 
known  as  captains ;  Asa  went  to  Swanton ;  Nathaniel  re- 
mained in  Goshen. 

Capt.  William  White.  He  was  from  Dudley;  lived  south 
of  Joshua  Abell,  and  his  wife  was  a  sister  of  Reuben  Dresser. 
He  died  in  1821,  aged  eighty-live.  Of  his  children  several 
died  young.  William  died  at  twenty-five,  a  young  physician 
of  great  promise;  Mary  became  Mrs.  Thomas  Adams,  Hins- 
dale ;  Prudence  became  Mrs.  John  Adams,  of  Hinsdale ; 
Hannah  died  unmarried  ;  Joseph  and  Benjamin  wore  twin 
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brothers,  and  were  the  well-known  town  clerks,  succeeding 
their  f:\ther:  Joseph,  later  in  life,  moved  to  Hinsdale. 

Lieut.  Lemuel  Lvon.  His  farm  was  the  northwest  corner, 
opposite  the  present  meeting-house.  The  lieutenant  had  a 
brother,  Sylvanus,  in  town.  Children  of  Lemuel :  Mi-s. 
Sylvanus  Stone,  of  TVorthington,  and  Silas,  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College.  Col.  Ezra  May's  wife  was  a  sister  of  Lieut. 
Lyon. 

Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  homestead  a  mile  southwest 
of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  road  to  Chesterfield.  He  had 
four  brothers,  John,  Lemuel,  Barzillai,  and  William,  all 
prominent  in  town  aflairs.  Thomas  Brown,  homestead  east 
beyond  the  reservoir.  Ebenezer  Parsons  lived  on  the  Molli- 
son  Hill,  above  the  burying-ground.  He  was  an  early  inn- 
keeper. Maj.  Hawks  and  wife,  now  of  the  hotel,  lived  on 
that  farm  nineteen  years.  Farnum  White.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  tythingmen.  Homestead  over  the  hill  east, — the 
William  Tilton  farm.  A  son,  Seth  White,  settled  in  Goshen. 
Lieut.  Timothy  Lyon,  homestead  on  the  Ashfield  road, 
where  his  grandson,  Timothy  P.,  now  lives.  Children:  John 
C,  Goshen;  William,  Schenectady;  Col.  Timothy,  Capt. 
Francis,  and  Thomas,  Goshen ;  Abigail,  Mrs.  Dr.  Daniel 
Pierce. 

John  Smith,  homestead  beyond  the  Mollison  Hill  west. 
House  gone.  Children:  Mrs.  Cogswell,  Chesterfield;  Mrs. 
Ebenezer  Putney,  Ashfield  ;  Mrs.  Whitney,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Hurl- 
burt,  Goshen  ;  Mrs.  John  Williams  (known  as  "  Carpenter") ; 
John,  the  missionary  ;  Mrs.  Willard  Packard,  Goshen;  Anna, 
died  unmarried ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Lyman.  Samuel  Olds  lived 
be\-ond  Lily  Pond  ;  Jason  and  Chester  were  sons, — lived  in 
Goshen.  Daniel  Brown  lived  on  the  Cathcart  place.  David 
Steams ;  elsewhere  mentioned.  Children :  David,  Lemuel, 
John,  and  Cyrus,  of  Goshen  ;  also  Mrs.  Daniel  Beals  ;  Samuel, 
the  first  male  child  born  in  town,  died  young.  The  pioneer's 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Capt.  Joseph  Burnell,  of  Chesterfield. 

Oliver  Taylor,  from  Brookfield,  homestead  the  Webster 
farm.  Children:  Mrs.  Gershom  Cathcart;  Mrs.  Joseph, 
Putney  ;  Oliver,  Schenectady.  Emmons  Putney  says  Oliver, 
Sr.,  once  carried  a  barrel  of  pork  from  a  wagon  into  the  house. 

AVilliam  Hallock,  from  Long  Island,  homestead  the  pres- 
ent Hosford  place.  Children  were  Mrs.  Stephen  Hosford, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Perkins,  Jeremiah,  Moses,  and  others.  Mrs. 
Hallock,  wife  of  the  pioneer,  is  said  upon  undoubted  au- 
thority, as  stated  by  Mr.  Barrus,  to  have  brought  into  the 
country  the  seeds  of  the  ox-eye  daisy,  to  raise  the  beautiful 
star-like  flowers. 

John  James,  homestead  west  of  the  valley,  present  place 
of  George  Major.  Children  were  Capt.  Malachi,  of  Goshen, 
Moses,  and  several  daughters. 

Gershom  Cathcart,  about  1780,  homestead  the  well-known 
Cathcart  place.  Children:  Oliver  T.,  Goshen;  several  died 
young;  Wealthy,  died  unmarried;  Mrs.  William  Tilton, 
Mrs.  George  Abell;  John  E.,  Minnesota. 

Joshua  Packard,  home,stead  northwest  part  of  the  town ; 
he  wa.5  a  soldier  of  the  old  French  war,  and  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  Children :  Mrs.  Thwing  ;  Caleb,  of  Plainfield  ;  Joshua, 
Goshen;  Willard,  Goshen  (his  daughter  wife  of  Maj.  Hawks j ; 
Mrs.  Solomon  Parsons,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Colson,  Mrs.  Versal 
Bannister.  Calvin  A.  Packard,  a  grand-son,  has  an  old  pow- 
der-horn, a  relic  of  the  pioneer's  military  service.  Artemas 
Stone  lived  opposite  the  Cathcart  place ;  one  daughter  was 
Mrs.  Eufus  Cushman. 

Reuben  Dresser,  of  Charlton,  homestead  on  the  hill  east  of 
the  present  rnilhi.  The  rnilLs  and  other  property  remain  in 
the  Dreiiser  family  to  the  prf^ent  time.  Children  :  Pveuben, 
Amos,  Moses,  Aaron,  of  Goshen,  Mrs.  Eev.  Abel  Farley, 
Mr.  Dr.  ErastUh  Hawks,  Mrs.  Eleazer  Hawks.  Amos  was 
the  father  of  the  Amos  Dresser,  well  known  in  Abolition  cir- 
cle«,  who  was  driven  out  from  the  South  because  he  had  a  copy 
of  the  ErrrumcipaWr  wrapfied  around  the  Bibles  he  was  selling. 
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Moses  Dresser,  another  pioneer,  lived  on  the  Cole  place ; 
went  back  to  Charlton.  Adam  Beals,  homestead  north  of 
Eleazer  Hawks.  His  children  were  Ezra,  Lydia,  Ruth,  and 
Wheat.  Adam  Beals  was  one  of  the  party  that  helped  throw 
the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  Gershom  Collier,  of 
Chesterfield,  was  also  in  that  afiair.  Christopher  Grant,  home- 
stead the  Porter  place.  Children  :  John,  Asa,  Joseph.  Jus- 
tin Parsons,  brotlier  of  Ebenezer,  homestead  a  mile  north  of 
the  meeting-house,  Sears  place,  formerly  Smith.  Cyrus  Lyon, 
homestead  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house, — the  Dr.  Pierce 
place. 

Benjamin  Burgess,  the  long-time  physician,  homestead  pres- 
ent place  of  George  Kellogg.  Children  :  Mrs.  Mitchell  Dawes 
(mother  of  Senator  Dawes),  Cummington  ;  Mrs.  John  C.  Ly- 
man, Mrs.  Seth  Williams,  Cummington ;  Mrs.  Williams,  of 
Goshen,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Whitney,  of  Deerfield  ;  Silas,  Goshen  ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown; 
Jane,  unmarried. 

Col.  Ezra  May,  the  early  proprietor,  at  the  northeast  corner, 
opposite  the  Highland  House.  He  died  early.  His  widow, 
Margaret  May,  is  mentioned  in  the  negotiations  for  a  meeting- 
house site.  Emmons  Putney  understands  that  Col.  Ezra  had 
three  brothers  in  town, — Caleb,  De.xter,  and  Daniel. 

Edward  Orcutt,  homestead  northeast  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
meeting-house.  House  gone.  Children :  James,  Goshen ; 
Thomas,  Buckland ;  Origen,  Goshen;  Thankful,  an  old-time 
teacher  who  made  the  boys  mind.  It  is  said  of  Edward  Or- 
cutt that  his  wife  asked  him  to  bring  in  an  armful  of  oven- 
wood.  He  went  out,  was  gone  two  years,  and  when  he  returned 
entered  the  house  with  the  oven-wood. 

Capt.  Ambrose  Stone,  better  known  as  major,  homestead 
the  present  place  of  his  grandson,  Amos  Stone.  Children : 
Col.  Luther,  Goshen ;  Mrs.  David  Carpenter ;  Ambrose, 
Goshen;  Mrs.  Elias  White;  Frederick  P.,  Goshen.  Alvan 
went  West,  and  perhaps  others. 

Capt.  Robert  Webster,  homestead  the  present  Hiram  Bates 
place.  Wm.  H.  Webster,  a  grandson,  now  lives  in  Spring- 
field. Capt.  Robert  was  a  prominent  man,  and  commanded 
the  Chesterfield  company  of  47  that  marched  to  Boston  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Ebenezer  Amidon,  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  the  cen- 
tre ;  buildings  gone.  Ansel  Amidon,  perhaps  a  son  of  Ebene- 
zer, had  17  children,  all  boys  but  one;  all  grew  up,  and  all 
went  to  school  to  Emmons  Putney,  as  the  latter  still  delights 
to  relate. 

Joseph  Blake,  of  Braintree,  east  of  the  old  Putney  farm. 
Children:  Mrs.  Elijah  Wolcott,  Williamsburg;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Smith,  Hatfield  ;  Silas,  Goshen  ;  Mrs.  Abner  Bates  ;  Eleazer 
Swanton,  Joseph,  and  Comfort  died  young. 

Abijah  Tucker  was  a  pioneer  with  David  Stearns,  but  of  his 
family  we  have  little  or  no  account.  Isaac  Walker  lived  on 
the  Chesterfield  road;  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
died  in  the  service,  being  left  sick  with  the  small-pox  in  a 
house  that  was  soon  after  captured  and  burnt.  Zebulon  Will- 
cutt.  His  homestead  was  two  miles  away  from  the  centre, 
near  the  Olds  place.  The  family  is  spoken  of  in  the  notes  upon 
Chesterfield.  Samuel  Grimes,  homestead  one  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  the  meeting-house. 

Ebenezer  Putney,  of  Charlton,  homestead  the  place  still 
known  as  the  Putney  farm.  Children :  Joseph,  Goshen ; 
Mrs.  John  Salmon,  Goshen  ;  Mrs.  John  Smith,  Goshen  ;  Elisha, 
Michigan,  killed  in  the  war  of  1812;  Nahum,  drowned  in 
Lake  Erie;  Moses,  New  York;  John,  Goshen;  Amos,  New 
York ;  Emmons  Putney,  a  son  of  Joseph,  the  only  grandson 
of  the  name  living  in  Goshen. 

Mr.  Barrus,  in  his  sketches,  states  that  Ebenezer  Putney 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  a  man  of  great  daring,  and 
Joseph  could  swing  a  barrel  of  rum  with  two  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Mr.  Putney's  second  wife  was  the  Widow  Walkley, 
daughter  of  Dyar  Bancroft,  and  a  cousin  of  President  Hayes. 
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Odicc  pimKU'i's  (if  whiiiii  we  Imvo  l)u(,  lit-tlo  account  wore 
Daiiirl  Wviiinii  (1770),  .l.iscpli  Miiyniird  (1770),  Edwurd 
VViii,n',  IVoiii  Wiirren,  VVilliiiin  Mender,  from  Niuitucket, 
SlppluMi  Grovor,  .Jnhii  V.  Tucker,  .liicob  Barrett,,  and  Keth 
I'.iirk 

Suniiicl  Nan'aiiKire,  two  miles  west  of  the  mocting-housc. 
Cliildren:  Niithaniel,  Capt.  Josej)!!,  Tliaddeii.s,  Alpheus,  Mrs. 
Whitcond),  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Kittrcdge.  Caleb  Cushmtin.  Chil- 
dren :  Kufus  and  lialph  became  ministers,  and  Calvin,  the 
well-known  missionary ;  and  there  were  Ave  daughters, — 
Wealthy,  Theodaina,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Polly.  Jnred  JIawks 
settled  in  Goshen  soon  after  the  Kcvolution,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Nehemiah  May.  Elijah  Billings,  the  long- 
time blacksmith,  came  from  Belchcrtown  in  1810.  His  grand- 
father was  a  Kevolutionary  soldier. 

William  Hallock,  from  Long  Island,  settled  in  Goshen  in 
1766.  He  had  nine  children  who  lived  to  grow  up,  seven  of 
them  daughters.  The  two  sons  were  Kev.  Moses  Hallock  and 
Jeremiah  Hallock. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1806,  was  celebrated  at  Goshen,  Ches- 
terfield and  Cummington  uniting  in  the  affair.  An  oration 
was  delivered  by  Eev.  Samuel  Whitman.  The  dinner  was 
served  at  the  house  of  Maj.  May.  One  of  the  toasts  was, 
"The  Government  of  Massachusetts:  may  the  main  pillar 
continue  to  be  Strong." 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  people  of  the  different  portions  of  the  town  of  Chester- 
field and  of  Chesterfield  Gore  found  it  difficult  to  harmonize 
upon  a  common  centre  for  either  public  business  or  public 
worship.  The  distance  of  Ireland  Street  from  the  northeast 
portions  was  considerable,  and  the  long  struggle  over  the 
location  of  Chesterfield  meeting-house  is  not  surprising  when 
these  distances  are  considered,  and  when  there  is  also  added 
the  rough  topography  of  the  surface,  rendering  travel  in  some 
directions  vexatious  and  difficult.  These  things  soon  led  to  a 
project  for  a  new  town.  It  was  opposed  for  a  time  by  Chester- 
field, as  is  usually  the  case  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  divide 
an  existing  jurisdiction.  The  opposition  was  not,  however, 
very  strenuous  or  long  continued.  The  people  of  Chesterfield 
felt  as  if  their  meeting-house  had  been  located  to  please  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Gore,  and  that  the  latter  ought  not  to  secede.  But 
the  reasons  offered  were  sufficient  to  influence  the  General 
Court,  and  the  town  of  Goshen  was  therefore  incorpoi'ated 
and  organized  as  shown  in  the  following  records : 

ACT  or  INCORPOKATION. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

An  act  for  the  iucoiToration  of  tlie  Plantation  called  Chestei-field  Gore  and  the 
Northwesterly  part  of  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  County  of  Hampshire, 
into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Goshen. 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  called  Chesterfield  Gore,  formerly 
known  by  the  second  additional  grant  made  to  Narragausett  Townsliip,  No.  4, 
and  those  on  the  Northerly  part  of  the  first  additional  Grant  to  said  Narragan- 
sett  Township,  now  included  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  aforesaid,  have  repre- 
sented to  tliis  court  the  great  difficulties  and  inconveniences  they  labor  under 
in  their  present  situation,  and  have  earnestly  requested  that  they  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  the  plantation  called  Ches- 
terfield Gore  and  that  part  of  the  first  additional  Grant  to  Narragansett  Town- 
ship aforesaid,  now  included  in  tlie  town  of  Chesterfield,  and  bounded  as  followctli, 
viz, :  Beginning  at  the  Soutlieast  corner  of  the  second  additional  Grant,  or  Ches- 
terfield Gore,  thence  North,  bounding  Westeily  on  unappropriated  lands  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four  rods  to  Ashfield  South  lino;  thence  east  nineteen  de- 
grees South  on  said  Ashfield  South  line  till  it  comes  to  Conway  west  lino  ;  thence 
South  nineteen  degrees  west  on  said  Conway  west  lino  to  a  bounds  formerly 
known  by  Hatfield  Noi  thwest  corner ;  thence  South  eleven  degrees  west  on  Wil- 
liamsburgh  west  line  to  the  Southeast  corner  of  tlie  first  additional  grant  to  said 
Narragansett,  Number  4  ;  thence  west  on  the  South  line  of  said  grant  Bi.\  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  rods,  inclmling  the  wliole  of  the  fiiur-tier  of  the  original  lots 
on  the  said  first  additicjnal  grant;  thence  North  eleven  degree.'f  east  on  the;  west 
lini^  of  (he  afin-osaid  four-tier  of  or  iginal  l,,ts  lour  hunihed  and  lilty  lods  to  the 
Noitliwost  rornor  of  Uie  original  l,ot  No.  Twenty-nine  ;  thence  west  thi'eo  hun- 
dred and  twenty-Hi.x  rods  to  the  Southwest  corner  of  lot  No.  Ninety-four,  being 


the  Northwest  corner  of  tlio  I'ino-timbor  lot  ho  called;  thenco  North  eleven 
ilegi  ecH  Kast  four  hundred  rods  to  the  South  lino  of  tlio  second  additional  grant, 
111-  Chestoi  lhdd  Gore  ;  thencc!  west  to  lirsl-menlioru'il  bounds,  be,  and  hej  eby  is, 
incorporatc^d  int(j  asejiaiali!  (own  by  the  uiinie  of  (iimlien,  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  inimuuilies  (bat  t(jwuH  williiii  this  Commonwealth  have  or  do 
ori.joy. 

And  be  it  fuither  enac(ed  that  .liicob  Slierwin,  Ksq.,  bo,  and  hereby  is,  em- 
jiowered  to  issue  his  warrant  to  some  principal  inhabilant  of  said  plantation, 
reiiuiring  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  said  inhabitants,  in  order  to  choose  such 
ollicers  as,  by  law,  towns  are  empowered  to  clioose,  in  the  month  of  March 
annually,  provided,  nevei  theless,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  first  addi- 
tional grant,  which  are  included  in  the  town  of  CheHt<;rHeld,  shall  ijay  their 
proportiiniate  part  of  all  such  State  and  county  taxes  and  town  taxes,  so  far  as 
respects  the  raising  of  men  and  supplies  for  the  Continental  army,  iis  are  already 
set  upon  them  by  the  town  of  CliestcrficM,  in  like  manner  as  though  this  act 
had  nfit  been  made. 

In  tlio  House  of  Eepresentatives,  May  14,  1781.  This  Bill,  having  had  three 
several  readings,  passed  to  be  enacted. 

Cai,hh  Davis,  Hpeaker. 

In  Senate,  May  14,  1781.  This  bill,  having  had  two  several  readings,  passed 
to  be  enacted. 

Jeremiah  Ecssell,  President. 

Approved. 

John  Hancock. 
A  true  copy.         Attest,         John  Avery,  HecreUmj. 

WARRANT  FOR  THK  FIRST  TOWN-MEETING. 
Hampshire  County,  ss.  : 

To  Mr.  Nehemiah  May,  of  Goshen,  in  said  county,  greeting:  Whereas  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  did,  at  their  session  in  May 
instant,  by  an  act  of  said  Couit,  erect  the  Plantation  called  Chesterfield  Gore, 
formerly  known  by  the  second  additional  grant,  made  to  Nairagansett  township 
No.  4,  and  those  in  the  northwardly  pait  of  the  first  additional  grant  to  said 
Narragansett  Township,  in  said  county  aforesaid,  into  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Goshen,  investing  the  inhabitants  thereof  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
immunities  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  within  this  commonwealth  do 
enjoy,  and  at  the  same  time  empowered  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  said  county  of  Hampshire,  to  issue  my  warrant 
for  calling  the  first  meeting. 

These  are  therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to 
require  you  forthwith  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Goshen  aforesaid, 
lately  belonging  to  Chesterfield,  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town-meetings,  to  as- 
semble themselves  together  and  meet  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  John  Williams, 
in  the  town  of  Goshen  aforesaid,  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  day  of  May  instant,  at 
one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  and  there,  after  a  moderator  being  chosen, 
to  choose  all  such  otficers  as  are  required  by  law  to  manage  the  affairs  of  said 
town. 

Hereof  fail  not,  but  make  returns  of  this  warrant  with  your  doings  thereupon 
unto  myself  on  or  before  said  day. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Ashfield,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1781,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  independence. 

Jacob  Sherwin,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Another  warrant  was  issued  by  Jacob  Sherwin,  Esq.,  at 
the  time,  and  same  in  substance  with  the  above,  directed  to 
Mr.  Barzillai  Bannister,  to  warn  the  second  additional  grant. 

Attest :        Solomon  Weeks,  Tow7i  Clerk. 

MINUTES  or  THE  FIRST  TOWN-MEETING. 

At  a  legal  Meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Goshen,  held  at  the  house 
of  John  Williams  in  said  town  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1781,  Jacob  Sherwin,  Esq., 
Moderator,  said  inhabitants  made  choice  of  Thomas  Weeks  for  their  Clerk ;  Mr. 
Joshua  Abell,  Treasurer  for  said  town;  Capt.  Wm.  White,  Lieut.  Lemuel  Lyon, 
and  Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  Selectmen  for  said  town.  Voted  that  the  above 
selectmen  be  assessois  for  said  town.  Voted  to  choose  two  constables.  Made 
choice  of  Thomas  Brown  and  Ebenezer  Pai-sons  for  constables  in  said  town.  Voted 
that  Messrs.  Lemuel  Bannister  and  Farnum  White  serve  as  Tytliingmen.  Voted 
that  Farnum  White,  Lemuel  Bannister,  Ebenezer  Putney,  Lieut.  Timothy  Ly- 
man, Thomas  Weeks,  and  Barzillai  Bannister  be  Surveyors  of  Ways  and  Bridges. 
Voted  that  John  Smith  and  Maj.  Christopher  Bannister  be  Fence-Viewers.  Voted 
that  Samuel  Olds  be  Leather-Sealer.  Voted  tli.at  Barzillai  Bannister  be  Deer- 
Eeeve.  Voted  that  John  Williams  be  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Voted 
that  Nehemiah  May,  Daniel  Brown,  Barzillai  Bannister,  and  Lemuel  Bannister 
be  Hog-Reeves.  Voted  that  the  Survcyoi-s  of  Ways  and  Bridges  be  CoUoctoi-s  of 
Taxes  for  the  same.   Said  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

The  newly-elected  selectmen  immediately  called  another 
town-meeting,  that  assembled  at  the  house  of  John  Williams 
on  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  June,  1781: 

Capt.  Wm.  White  was  chosen  Moderator.  Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  silver  money,  for  the  use  of  Eopaiiing  the  Highways  in  said  town. 
Voted  that  the  said  sum  of  fifty  pounds  bo  laid  out  upon  the  Highways  at  the 
rate  of  3  shillings  per  day  for  a  man,  1  shilling  (>  pence  for  a  good  yoke  of  oxon, 
and  one  Bliilling  for  a  cart  and  tho  same  for  a  plough  for  a  day.  On  a  motion 
whether  Hogs  should  run  at  largo,  passed  in  the  negative.  On  a  motion  whether 
the  town  would  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  tho  ubo  of  hiring  preaching,  piisscd  in 
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the  n^atire.  Toted  to  raise  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  silrer  money,  for  the  use 
of  purchasing  a  book  for  the  records  of  sai  l  town  and  paper  for  the  said  town. 
On  a  m-jtion  whether  the  town  would  petition  for  a  part  of  the  State's  land  and 
the  Chaadler  grant  lyiu;;  we^t  of  said  town,  ta  be  auuexed  thereto  as  will  best 
accommkxlate  said  town,  voted  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  was  afterward  reconsid- 
ered aud  no  3''ri.>n  authorized.  Toted  tj  give  !>Ir.  Joseph  Barker  a  call  to  settle 
with  them  iu  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Toted  to  make  pivposals  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Barker.  au  J  app^unted  3Iaj.  Bamiister,  Thomas  Brown,  Lemuel 
Bannister.  Lieut.  Tim  ithy  Lvman,  and  Ebeuezer  Putney  a  Committee  to  draw 
np  said  proposals.   Tote  J  tj  atljourn  to  Thm-sday,  June  21st,  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

Jane  "21,  ITSl. — 3Iet  according  to  adjournment.  Toted  that  said  town  will 
give  Sir.  Joseph  Biirker  the  sum  of  100  pounds  as  an  encour;igement,  provided 
he  should  settle  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, — the  same  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  rye  3.*.  per  bushel  and  Indian-corn  2.«.  per  bushel. 

Toted  that  if  he  should  settle  witli  them  his  salary  shall  be  forty  pounds  the 
first  year,  and  after  that  to  increase  annually  five  pounds  until  it  amounts  to 
sixty-five  pounds,  and  then  to  be  stated  at  tlie  said  sum  of  sixty-five  pounds  an- 
nually at  the  rate  abjve  descriL>ed. 

Toted  that  Messrs.  Lemuel  Bannister,  David  Stearns,  and  Thomas  Brown  be 
a  committee  to  wait  upjn  Mr.  Barker  \vith  the  proceedings  of  s;iid  town  with 
respect  to  the  offers  made  him  alwve. 

Taesday,  Aug.  21, 17S1. — Toted  to  accept  the  doings  of  the  militia  offlcere  and 
selectmen  in  raising  three  militia  soldiers  for  three  months. 

Toted  to  raise  the  sum  of  thirty-si.x  pounds  three  shillings  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  bounty  and  wages  of  three  soldiers  for  three  months'  service,  agree- 
ably to  a  Resolve  of  the  General  Court  of  the  30th  of  June,  IVSl. 

Toted  to  procure  five  linen  shirts,  five  pairs  of  stockings,  five  pairs  of  slioes, 
aud  two  blan'iets,  for  the  Continental  army,  agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  the  General 
Court  passed  June  22,  ITSl. 

Toted  to  procure  this  town's  proportion  of  beef  for  the  army  according  to  the 
act  of  June  22d,  viz., — 2101  pounds  of  beef, — aud  to  raise  the  sum  of  tliirty-two 
pounds  of  money  for  said  purpose. 

Toted  that  Ebenezer  Putney,  Lemuel  Bannister,  and  Thomas  Hamilton  be  a 
committee  to  purchase  said  beef. 

At  a  town  meeting  Oct.  16,  17^<1,  Capt.  Wm.  White,  Moderator. 

Toted  a  committee  upon  preaching,  viz., — Lemuel  Bannister,  Thomas  Brown, 
famnm  White,  TUomas  Weeks,  David  Stearns. 

Toted  to  raise  fifteen  pounds  for  the  above  purpose. 

Toted  a  committee  to  divide  said  town  into  school  districts,  viz., — Ebenezer 
Putney,  Timothy  Lyman,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Burger,  Oliver  Taylor, 
Christopher  and  William  Hallock. 

Toted  to  pay  one  pound  to  John  Williams  for  the  use  of  his  house  the  year 
past. 

At  a  town-meeting  Xov.  7,  17S1,  Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  Moderator. 

Chose  a  committee  of  seven  to  set  up  a  stake  in  the  most  convenient  place  to 
Bet  a  meeting-house  on  the  hill  in  Lieut.  Lyman's  field,  and  another  in  the  most 
convenient  place  for  said  house  south  of  the  burying-grouud.  The  committee 
were  David  Steams,  Lemuel  Lyon,  John  James,  Lemuel  Bannister,  James 
Packard,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Joshua  Abell. 

Adjourned  the  meeting  fifteen  mintUes. 

The  committee  made  prompt  work  driving  those  stakes,  for 
■when  the  meeting  assembled  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes, 
it  was  voted  -  to  set  the  meeting-house  soutli  of  the  burying- 
Tard  where  said  committee  had  set  up  a  stake  for  that  purpose. ' ' 

Toted  "to  build  a  meeting-house  50  feet  in  length  and  40  in  widtli ;  the  posts 
to  be  UeofeH  shorter  thia  Che«terfield  meeiing-houHe.'^ 

Toted  tij  build  a  porch  in  front  of  said  house  for  the  accommodation  of  going 
up  gallerj'. 

Tjted  a  committee  on  plan  and  on  the  sale  of  pews,  viz. :  John  James,  Bar- 
zUlai  Bannister.  Ebenezer  Putney,  Artemas  Shine,  and  Lemuel  Bannister. 

The  committee  were  t>  lay  out  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  pews  in 
Ijuilding  the  meeting-house. 

Xov.  1.5, 1781. — Voted  to  reconsider  the  former  action  for  one  porch,  and  voted 
to  have  Uco  j>orc/*e*,  one  at  each  end. 

Voted  to  reaen'e  the  pew  on  the  right  hand  next  Uj  the  pulpit  for  the  use  of 
the  town. 

Voted  that  the  pew  ground  on  the  lower  floor  be  divided  into  thirty-eight  equal 
parts,  ae  near  as  may  be. 
Voted  to  rai*  the  sum  of  25  pounds  for  schooling. 
Tuesday,  Vet:.  21, 17«1. — WUUam  White,  Moderator. 

Voted  tliat  3Ir.  Joshua  Al>ell  be  the  person  to  receive  the  donations  that  may 
be  given  in  this  town  to  the  support  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Southern  States, 
agre<aible  to  a  brief  from  his  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  gentlemen  said  brief  directs. 

Tote<l  that  the  committee  to  hire  preaching  are  hereby  instructeil  to  hire  Mr. 
Abraham  Fowler  to  preach  ten  .Sabl^tlis  more  after  the  ne.xt  Sabbath. 

Toted  t/j  chooee  a  committee  of  three  to  give  reasons  to  the  General  Court  (in 
behalf  of  said  t/jwnj  why  a  numl>;r  of  inhabitants  of  this  town  should  not  be 
setoff  to  Chesterfield  as  l>est  they  can.  C<jmmittee:  Capt.  William  White,  Maj. 
Chrigtopher  Bannister,  and  Barzillai  Bannister. 

Jan.  10,  17*2. — ilaj.  ChriirtoiJier  Bannister,  Moderat'jr. 

Voted  that  the  town  will  make  answer  to  a  petition  of  Moses  Dresser  and 
'Ahen  why  the  prayer  of  said  petition  should  not  be  granteil  at  the  next  sitting 
of  the  General  Court. 

Capt.  William  White,  Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  Lieut.  Lemuel  Lyon  were 
named  as  a  committee  to  draft  said  answer. 


Toted  that  the  Selectmen  be  instructed  to  malte  a  just  representation  to  the 
General  Court  of  the  valuation  to  be  taken  from  Chesterfield  and  set  to  this 
town. 

At  tlie  fii-st  regular  March  meetiug,  lield  on  the  -tth  day  of  the  month,  1782, 
Mr.  John  James  was  chosen  Moderator;  Thomas  Weeks,  Town  Clerk;  Thoma.s 
Brown,  Town  Treasurer ;  Capt.  William  White,  Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  Lieut. 
Oliver  Taylor,  Selectmen;  Johu  James,  Reuben  Dresser,  Capt.  William  White, 
Assessors;  Barzillai  Bannister, Nehemiah  May, Constables;  Farnum  White,  John 
Smith,  Tythingmen;  Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  Farnum  AVliite,  Moses  Dresser, 
Barzillai  Bannister,  Artemas  Stone,  Ebenezer  Putney,  Surveyors  of  Ways  and 
Bridges;  James  Packard,  Adam  Beals,  Fence- Viewei's ;  Samuel  Olds,  Leather- 
Sealer;  Christopher  Grant,  Deei'-Eeeve;  John  Williams,  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures ;  Justin  Paraons,  Daniel  Brown,  David  Stearns,  Capt.  William  White, 
Cyrus  Lyon,  Hog-Keeves.  Voted  to  allow  Tiiomas  Weeks  the  sum  of  nine  shil- 
lings for  his  service  surveying  roads  in  said  town.  Voted  that  each  school  district 
draw  their  proportion  of  the  money  granted  by  said  town  for  tlie  purpose  of 
schooling. 

At  another  meeting,  April  1,  1782. — Voted  to  accept  several  roads  laid  out 
during  the  previous  year  by  the  surveyors.  Voted  to  allow  the  Widow  Margaret 
May  tlie  sum  of  four  pounds  eight  shillings,  for  boarding  Mr.  Barker  four  weeks 
at  6s.,  aud  his  horse  do.,  at  2s.,  and  boarding  Mr.  Fowler  seven  weeks,  at  6s.,  and 
his  hoi-se  do.,  at  2s.    Total  £4  8s. 

At  a  town-meeting,  April  3, 1782,  presided  over  by  the  Selectmen,  the  follow- 
ing votes  were  given :  For  Governor,  John  Hancock,  11  votes ;  James  Bowdoin, 
5  votes.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  Gushing,  13  votes.  For  Councillor  and 
Senator,  Noah  Goodman,  14  votes;  John  Bliss,  14  votes;  Samuel  Mather,  14 
votes ;  David  Smead,  14  votes. 

April  1, 1782. — Wm.  White,  Moderator.  Voted  to  raise  05  pounds  for  repairing 
highways.  Voted  to  allow  3s.  per  day  for  a  mau  to  the  last  day  of  July,  and  2s. 
6d.  from  then  to  the  last  of  October.  Voted  that  the  town  confirm  what  the 
assessoi-s  have  done  with  respect  to  classing  said  inhabitants  to  raise  two  Conti- 
nental soldiers,  agreeable  to  the  resolve  of  the  General  Court.  John  James, 
Oliver  Taylor,  aud  Reuben  Dresser  were  appoiuted  a  committee  to  settle  with 
the  treasurer.  Voted  to  choose  a  delegate  to  send  to  the  County  Convention  at 
Hatfield,  and  elected  Wm.  White  said  delegate.  Voted  to  raise  20  pounds  for  the 
support  of  preaching. 

April  6,  1782. — Voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  to  settle  with  the 
treasurer. 

May  13,  1782. — Voted  that  the  Ministiy  Committee  be  hereby  directed  to  hire 
Mr.  Fish  to  preach  eight  Sabbaths  more  than  he  is  now  engaged  for.  Voted  Dr. 
Benjamin  Burger  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  to  meet  at  Hatfield,  May 
14th.  Ebenezer  Putney,  Mr.  Oi'cutt,  Capt.  White,  Lieut.  Taylor,  and  Reuben 
Dresser  were  appoiuted  a  committee  to  instruct  said  delegate. 

May  20, 1782. — Capt.  Wm.  White,  Moderator.  Voted  to  centre  said  town  aud 
build  a  meeting-house  in  the  centi'e,  or  the  nearest  convenient  place  thereto. 
Chose  Reuben  Dresser,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Joshua  Abell,  Barzillai  Bannister, 
and  John  James  a  committee  to  find  the  centre  of  the  town.  Voted  that  swiue 
run  at  large  the  present  year,  yoked  and  ringed,  as  the  law  directs.  Voted  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  agent  returned  from  the  County  Convention.  Voted  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  to  set  the  meeting-house  where  the  timber  now  lies.  Voted 
to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  centre  of  the  town.  Voted  an- 
other committee  to  find  the  nearest  convenient  place  to  the  centre  to  set  the 
meeting-house.  Committee,  Reuben  Dresser,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Joshua  Abell, 
Barzillai  Bannister,  John  James,  Maj.  Bannister,  Dr.  Burger,  Ebenezer  Putney, 
Ebenezer  Parsons,  and  Lemuel  Lyon.  Adjourned  for  half  an  hour.  Called  to 
order  again.  Committee  returned,  and  report  accepted,  and,  as  it  appears,  in 
accordance  therewith,  voted  that  tiie  town  "  would  set  the  meeting-house  about 
ten  rods  North  of  Lieut.  Lemuel  Lyons'  house,  a  stake  being  set  up  for  the  South- 
east corner  thereof." 

May  21,  1782. — Maj.  Christopher  Bannister,  Moderator.  "  Voted  to  chouse  an 
indifferent  committee  to  affix  a  place  to  set  the  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  or  the  nearest  most  convenient  place  thereto."  Chose  Deacon  Eben- 
ezer Snell,  of  Cummington,  Capt.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of  Ashfield,  Josiah  Dwight, 
of  Williamsburgh.  Voted  to  add  three  to  the  above  committee,  witli  the  pro- 
viso that  the  former  or  either  of  them  should  fail  of  attending,  viz.,  William 
Ward,  Jacob  Shei-win,  and  William  Bodman.  Voted  said  committee  be  requested 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  said  town  on  Monday  ne.xt,  at  9  o'clock.  Voted  that  the 
committee  be  governed  by  plans  already  drawn  for  finding  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Voted  a  committee  of  five  to  wait  upon  the  committee  from  abroad,  viz., 
Capt.  Wm.  White,  Joshua  Abell,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Reuben  Dresser,  Barzillai 
Bannister.  Voted  that  any  person  or  persons  should  lay  any  papers  or  reasons 
before  said  committee  for  their  consideration  respecting  setting  or  affixing  a 
place  for  said  house. 

May  30, 1782. — Capt.  William  White,  Moderator.  Voted  to  set  the  meeting- 
house on  the  division  line  between  Lieut.  Lemuel  Lyon  and  the  Widow  Margaret 
May's  lands,  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  road  leading  from  the  Widow  May's  to  said 
Lyons. 

This  was  the  final  decision. 

One  account  of  the  selection  of  the  name  is  given  by  Mrs. 
William  Tilton.  Her  mother  told  her  she  heard  Oliver  Taylor 
say,  after  returning  from  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  division,  that  they  were  going  to  call  the  new  towrj 
Goshen,  because  it  was  the  best  part  of  Chesterfield,  as  ancient 
Groshen  was  the  best  part  of  Egypt. 

Local  home  independence  shows  out  strong  in  the  following : 
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Sept.  22, 1783. — Voted  not  to  pay  my  GontinmiJal,Stal£,or  Oomdy  laxes  mitt  Cmi- 
(ircm  rosomd  their  foi-nwr  vole  about  aUowmff  Jlvo  -{jgwh^  pay  to  the  oJ/lccvB  of  the  Oni- 
tiiiviihil  iiriiiji. 

In  Ihr  wurranl.  loi'  ii  iuc(il,iiig,  ,(1111.  10,  17!)7,()ii(^  iirliclc;  was 
tliis : 

"To  Hoo  it'  tlin  will  up;r('.u  In  let  itiqi  prrmu  ham  Urn  mnalhiiox  in  th'ut  t/jwn  hij 

way  of  itwculalitm  which  hiivo  not  Ijogji  oxpoHcd  to  it,  or  what  order  the  town 
will  talio  upon  it."  And  aocordiiisly  the  town  appointed  Dr.  Honjamin  Itnrger, 
Ebonozor  I'utiioy,  Deacon  Olivoi-  Taylor,  (!apt.  Airilirose  Stone,  Lieut.  Nehoniiah 
May,  Justin  I'arsons,  Deacon  Thomas  JSrown,  liiout.  Kbene/.er  I'arsons,  a  com- 
mittee "to  conduct  the  business  respecting  tlie  small-pox  as  they  shall  see  fit." 

And  thus  we  reach  the  end  of  one  year's  work  by  the  new 
town  of  Goshen,  the  above  account  being  an  almost  ver- 
batim transcript  of  the  entire  records  of  the  year  found  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerl?.  They  show  what  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions the  town  was  compelled  to  consider  at  the  very  outset  of 
its  official  existence.  It  was  yet  unsettled  whether  a  national 
government  was  to  be  established,  or  whether  these  States  were 
again  to  become  provinces  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty 
George  III.  Churches,  schools,  roads,  taxes,  the  support  of 
the  poor, — in  short,  all  the  minute  details  of  domestic  neces- 
sities,— were  to  be  adjusted  in  the  very  presence  of  the  over- 
shadowing storm  of  civil  revolution. 

Bravely,  steadily  thej'  met  all  these  responsibilities.  They 
voted,  sometimes  in  close  connection,  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the 
army,  buy  beef  to  feed  them,  procure  clothing  for  them,  hire 
a  minister,  establish  schools,  open  roads,  permit  hogs  to  run  at 
large  if  properly  yoked,  drive  stakes  to  designate  a  site  for  a 
meeting-house,  send  out  a  committee  to  drive  them  over  again 
in  half  an  hour,  audit  a  bill  for  the  board  of  the  minister,  guard 
the  integrity  of  their  own  territory,  send  agents  to  Boston  to 
resist  applications  for  a  division,  face  the  incipient  troubles  of 
the  hard  times  that  a  little  later  culminated  in  Shays'  rebel- 
lion,— and  all  this  in  the  first  year  of  their  history  !  Surely 
the  men  of  Goshen  were  men  of  whorfi  any  age  might  be 
proud, — men  worthy  to  be  the  founders  of  a  nation,  as  they 
were  the  organizers  of  a  town. 

At  a  town-meeting,  April  1,  1805,  voted  to  accept  a  grant 
made  to  the  town  in  the  will  of  the  late  John  James,  said 
grant  being  the  sum  of  $100,  to  be  placed  on  interest  and  to 
accumulate  for  one  hundred  years  ;  all  expense  of  the  invest- 
ment to  be  paid  by  the  town,  so  that  the  revenue  from  the 
principal  shall  not  be  diminished  at  all  by  the  care  of  the  fund. 
At  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  the  principal  and  the  accu- 
mulated interest  are  to  constitute  a  vested  fund  forever,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  annually  used  for  the  support  "  of 
a  gospel  minister  in  said  town  of  the  Congregational  standing 
order,  so  called,"  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  in  said  town,  or  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  public  buildings,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  a  good  time 
ahead  for  the  Goshen  taxpayers  of  1905. 

In  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting,  to  be  held  April  i,  1808,  was  the  following 
clause :  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  forward  a  memorial  to  the  C!ongreas  cf  the  United 
St&tea,  prayiyifj  for  an  explcmatkm  of  their  measures  respectirifj  the  Embargo  and  re- 
dress of  Grievances^  or  what  order  they  will  take  upon  it."  And  the  town  voted 
a  committee  to  draft  such  a  memorial, — Deacon  Taylor,  William  White,  Deacon 
Parsons,  and  Col.  May. 

The  warrant  for  a  meeting  Aug.  23, 1808,  contains  the  clause :  "  To  see  if  the 
town  will  forward  a  petition  to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  asking  for  a 
suspension  of  the  Embargo."  This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  a  circular  letter 
from  the  selectmen  of  Boston. 

The  warrant  for  a  meeting  Jan.  31, 1814,  contained  the  clause :  "  To  see  if  the 
town  will  prefer  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  relative 
to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  attend  to  any 
other  matters  the  town  shall  think  proper  I'elative  to  our  unhappy  situation  as 
a  nation." 

At  the  meeting  a  long  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
the  first  three  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Besolved,  That  tho  present  war  in  which  we  are  involved  is  impolitic,  unneces- 
sary, unjust,  and  consequently  wicked,  and  that  we  will  not  voluntarily  afford 
any  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  carrying  it  on. 

Itesolved,  That  if  the  war  in  which  wo  are  engaged  wore  ever  so  just  and  neces- 
sary, yet  the  way  and  manner  in  which  it  has  boon  carried  on  argues  the  weak- 
ness of  the  i)rescnt  administration  to  Ito  without  a  i)arallel. 

lit'solved,  That  although  we  uttoily  disapprove  of  rising  against  Government, 


yet  tho  taxes  that  are  soon  to  bo  collected  of  us  that  have  betin  laid  by  the  no- 
lional  Government  wo  shall  pay  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

These  resolutions  were  accompanied  by  a  niemorial  to  the 
M  assachusetts  Legislature. 

The  first  intention  of  marriage  on  record  in  the  oldest  town- 
book  is  between  James  Hunter,  of  Pelham,  and  Widow  Sarah 
Nelson,  of  Goshen,  April  21,  1783;  the  next,  between  Justis 
Lewis,  of  New  Hartford,  and  Eleanor  King,  of  Goshen,  June 
.30,  178;5.  The  first  births  on  record  are  those  of  the  Samuel 
Grimes  family,  commencing  with  the  oldest,  James  Grimes, 
born  Feb.  7,  1709,  at  Brookfield.  Then  follow  the  families 
of  Stephen  Graves,  Josejili  Narramore,  Cyrus  Lyon,  Daniel 
Brown,  Cheney  Taft,  Samuel  Olds,  Lemuel  Lyon,  William 
Bannister,  Abner  Baker,  Caleb  Cushman,  Farnum  White, 
and  many  others.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  family  history 
in  these  volumes,  as  the  custom  of  publishing  intentions  of 
marriage  brought  them  all  to  the  town  clerk  for  record. 
Several  pages,  too,  are  full  of  the  marriages  solemnized  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitman  and  by  Oliver  Taylor,  Esq. 

On  page  73  of  the  second  volume  of  town  records  there  is  a 
report  upon  the  James  fund,  showing  it  to  amount  to  $307.74 
in  the  year  1827. 

Town-meetings  were  held  "at  the  house  of  John  Wil- 
liams," now  the  homestead  of  Hinckley  Williams,  until  the 
meeting-house  was  partially  finished  in  the  winter  of  1782-83, 
and  there  they  continued  for  fifty-one  years.  The  meeting  for 
Nov.  10, 1834,  was  called  at  the  hall  over  the  store  of  Ebenezer 
W.  Town,  and  there  they  continued  for  several  years.  The 
first  meeting  called  at  "  the  town-hall"  was  that  of  Nov.  11, 
1839.  A  meeting  for  Sept.  29,  1842,  was  called  "to  meet  at 
the  Congregational  meeting-house."  After  that  they  met  at 
"  Bridgman's  Hall"  until  the  meeting  of  Nov.  12,  1849,  which 
was  the  first  called  at  the  present  town-hall. 

.  SELECTMEN. 

1781.  — Wm.  Wliite,  Lemuel  Lyon,  Christopher  Bannister. 

1782.  — Wm.  White,  Oliver  Taylor,  Christopher  Bannister. 

1783.  — Wm.  White,  Keuben  Dresser,  Lieut.  Oliver  Taylor. 
1784-85. — Wm.  Wliite,  Keuben  Dresser,  Ebenezer  Parsons. 

1786.  — Dr.  Benjamin  Burger,  Thomas  Brown,  Christopher  Bannister,  Samuel 

Grimes,  Ebenezer  Putney. 

1787.  — Dr.  Benjamin  Burger,  Deacon  Oliver  Taylor,  Thomas  Brown. 
1788-89.— Wm.  White,  Thomas  Brown,  Oliver  Taylor. 

1790.  — Reuben  Dresser,  Oliver  Taylor,  Benjamin  Burger. 

1791.  — Reuben  Dresser,  Lemuel  Bannister,  Barzillai  Bannister. 

1792.  — Reuben  Dresser,  Benjamin  Burger,  Oliver  Taylor. 

1793.  — Oliver  Taylor,  Thomas  Brown,  Nehemiah  May. 

1794.  — Oliver  Taylor,  Ambrose  Stone,  Nehemiah  May. 

179.5. — Nehenuah  May,  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Joseph  Narramore. 

1796.  — Reuben  Dresser,  Ebenezer  Putney,  Ambrose  Stone. 

1797.  — Lieut.  Nehemiah  May,  Joshua  Abell,  Jr.,  George  Salmon. 

1798.  — Oliver  Taylor,  Ambrose  Stone,  George  Salmon. 

1799.  — Oliver  Taylor,  Ambrose  Stone,  Justin  Parsons. 

1800.  — Justin  Parsons,  George  Salmon,  Alpheus  Narramore. 

1801.  — Oliver  Taylor,  George  Salmon,  Alpheus  Narramore. 

1802.  — Oliver  Taylor,  John  Williams,  Solomon  Parsons. 

1803.  — Reuben  Dresser,  John  Williams,  Capt.  Joseph  Narramore. 
1804-5. — Justin  Parsons,  Ambrose  Stone,  George  Salmon. 

1806.  — Reuben  Dresser,  Ellis  Coney,  John  Williams. 

1807.  — Reuben  Dresser,  Ambrose  Stone,  John  Grant. 

1808.  — John  Grant,  Giles  Lyman,  Gershom  Cathcart. 

1809.  — John  Grant,  Gershom  Cathcart,  Timothy  Lyman,  Jr. 
1810-11. — John  Grant,  Joshua  Abell,  Jr.,  Timothy  Lyman,  Jr. 

1812.  — John  0.  Lyman,  Joshua  Packard,  Jr.,  Oliver  Taylor. 

1813.  — Oliver  Taylor,  Ambrose  Stone,  John  C.  Lyman. 

1814.  — Maj.  Stone,  John  C.  Lyman,  Benjamin  White. 

1815-lG. — John  C.  Lyman,  Joshua  Packard,  Jr.,  Benjamin  White. 

1817.  — Maj.  A.  Stone,  T.  Lyman,  R.  Dresser. 

1818.  — Timothy  Lyman,  Benjamin  White,  Joseph  Putney. 

1819.  — Timothy  Lyman,  Benjamin  White,  Robert  Webster. 
1820-23. — Timothy  Lyman,  Robert  Webster,  Luther  Stone. 

1824.  — Benjamin  White,  Capt.  John  Grant,  Joshua  Simmons. 

1825.  — Benjamin  White,  Asahel  Billings,  Francis  Lynum. 
182C. — Benjamin  White,  Luther  Stone,  Joshua  Packanl. 

1827.  — Benjamin  White,  Joshua  Simmons,  Asahol  Billings. 

1828.  — Timothy  Lynum,  John  Grant,  Samuel  Luce. 
1829-31. — Timothy  Lyman,  John  Grant,  Luther  Stone. 

1832.  — John  Grant,  Asahel  Billings,  Horace  Packard. 

1833.  — Luther  Stone,  Asahel  Billings,  Horace  Packard. 
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1534.  — Lather  Stone,  Asahel  Billings,  Franklin  Narramore. 

1535.  — Asahel  Billings,  Moses  Dresser,  Horace  Packard. 
It36- — Asahel  Billings.  Barney  Prentice,  William  Titson. 
1S37. — Emmons  Putney,  Francis  Lyman,  Selah  Bardwell. 
ISSS. — Lnther  Stone,  Asahel  Billings.  Moses  Dresser. 

1539.  — Luther  Stone,  Moses  Dresser.  VTilliam  AheU. 

1540.  — Willi;mi  Abell.  Franklin  Xarnimore,  Horace  Packard. 

1541.  — Luther  Stone,  Asahel  Billings,  Franklin  Xarramore. 

1542.  — Benjamin  Wliite,  West  Tilsou,  Daniel  Williams. 
ISiS-M. — Franklin  Xarramore,  Luther  Stone,  Francis  Dresser. 
1^5. — Franklin  Narramore,  Kalph  Ctley,  Freeman  Sears. 
1S46. — Ambrose  Stone,  Freeman  Sears,  West  Tilson. 

1S47— 19. — Freeman  Sears,  Francis  Dresser,  West  Tilson. 

1550.  — Freeman  Soi\rs,  Franklin  Xarraniore,  West  Tilson. 

1551.  — Franklin  Xarramore,  Asaliel  Billings,  George  Abell. 
1852.— Asahel  Billings,  George  Abell,  John  M.  Smith. 
1S53-S4. — Asa  White,  Franklin  X.arramore,  Ealph  Utley. 

1555.  — Freeman  Sears,  Asahel  BUliugs,  Eeuben  Gardner. 

1556.  — Freeman  Sears,  Hiram  Bamis,  Cahin  A.  Packard. 

1557.  — Freeman  Sears,  Hiram  Packard,  Henry  White. 
1S5S-59. — Hiram  Barms,  Calvin  A.  Packard,  Caleb  C.  Dresser. 
1S60. — Freeman  Sears,  Hiram  Packard,  Ralph  E.  Smith. 
186L — Hiram  Bamis,  Calvin  A.  Packard,  Caleb  C.  Dresser.  • 
1862. — Calvin  A.  Packard,  Caleb  C.  Dresser.  Alonzo  Shaw. 
1S63. — Calvin  A.  Packard,  Caleb  C.  Dresser,  George  Dresser. 
1864. — Calvin  A.  Packard,  Alonzo  Shaw,  George  Dresser. 
1865-66. — CalWu  A.  Packard,  Alvin  Barrus,  Joshua  Knowlton. 
1867-68. — Freeman  Sears,  Daniel  WilUams,  Timothy  D.  Pierce. 

1869.  — Calvin  A.  Packard,  George  Dresser,  Alrin  Barrus. 

1870.  — Alvin  Barms,  T.  P.  Lyman,  John  H.  Godfrey. 
1871-72.— Alvin  Barms,  John  H.  Godfrey,  Joseph  Beals. 

1873.  — William  S.  Packard,  George  Mayor,  EUsha  H.  Hayden. 

1874.  — William  S.  Packard,  Elisha  H.  Hayden,  Lorin  Barms. 
187.5-76. — William  S.  Packard,  Lorin  Barms,  John  H.  Godfrey. 
18T7-78. — Alvin  Barms,  Hiram  Packard,  John  H.  Godfrey. 
1879. — Alvin  Barms,  Hiram  Packaid,  Alonzo  Shaw. 

TOWN  CLEKKS. 

Thomas  Weeks,  1781-S2;  Wm.  White,  1783-1813;  Joseph  White,  1814-27; 
Benjamin  White,  1828-42;  Elijah  BilUngs,  1843-^;  Hattiel  Wasbburn,  Jr., 
1849-51;  Elijah  Billings,  1852;  Benjamin  White,  18.5.3-61 ;  Ahin  Bairus,  18C2 ; 
Benjamin  White,  1863;  Joshua  Knowlton,  1864-66;  Elijah  Billings,  1867-80. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

Jnstln  Parsons,  1805;  Nehemiah  May,  1806;  Samuel  Whitman,  1808;  William 
White,  1809 ;  Oliver  Taylor,  1810-12 ;  Nehemiah  May,  1813 ;  Oliver  Taylor,  1814 ; 
Ambrose  Stone,  1815;  Timothy  Lyman,  Jr.,  181G;  Ambrose  Stone,  1827;  Josliua 
Simmons,  1828;  Asahel  BUlings,  ISH;  Wm.  Hubbard,  1836;  Lutlier  Stone, 
1837:  Asahel  BilUngs,  l^MKI;  Fred.  P.  Stone,  1841;  Franklin  Narramore,  1842 ; 
Lather  Stone,  1849;  Wm.  Tilton,  1S51;  Asahel  Billings,  1852;  Franklin  Narra- 
more, 18.53 :  John  C.  Thompson,  1862;  Calvin  A.  Packard,  1867;  Hiram  Packard, 
1873;  Alvin  Barms,  1879. 

VILLAGES— LOCAL  NAMES. 
GOSHEN  CENTRE 

is  the  only  place  that  has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  a  village 
in  town.  Thi.5  consists  of  one  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  from  the  cemetery  and  the  residence  of  Hinckley 
"Williams  on  the  north,  to  (perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  say) 
the  place  of  Emmons  Putney  on  the  south.  It  includes  quite 
a  number  of  substantial  private  residences,  some  of  them  the 
old-time  mansions  of  the  last  century ;  the  meeting-house  of 
the  Congregational  Church  ;  the  chapel  of  the  Second  Advent 
Society  ;  the  town-hall ;  the  store  of  .J.  H.  Godfrey  ;  and  the 
Highland  Hoirse.  This  is  a  large  and  convenient  hotel,  kept 
by  the  well-known  Maj.  Hawks,  a  favorite  with  the  traveling 
public,  and  with  those  summer  tourists  who  have  discovered 
how  charming  a  place  this  mountain  village  is  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  year.  Once  located  here  under  the  care  of  the 
major,  upon  the  highest  land  in  Hampshire  County,  enjoying 
the  purest  air  of  the  Green  Mountain  chain,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  guests  are  loath  to  leave  and  quick  to  come  again.  No- 
where does  day  dawn  over  the  eastern  hills  with  lovelier  tints, 
nor  paint  the  western  sky  with  more  resplendent  colors.  From 
the  wide  and  plea.sant  piazza.?  of  the  Highland  House  charm- 
ing views  greet  the  eye  in  every  direction, — landscapes  of  un- 
equaled  beauty,  comprising  mountains  and  valleys,  forests  and 
field*,  rural  homes  and  village  maiLsions.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Beautiful  and  romantic  drives  are  everywhere  open  to  the 
touriat.    Moore's  Hill  is  but  a  short  distance  away, — a  fine 


rounded  elevation  of  open  fields  and  unobstructed  views,  ris- 
ing six  hundred  feet  above  Mount  Holyoke, — with  a  far  wider 
range  of  vision.  The  whole  town  is  so  elevated  that  to  climb 
the  highest  summit  is  an  easy  affair,  neither  fatiguing  the 
traveler  nor  requiring  a  perpendicular  railway.  The  cascade; 
the  Devil's  Den,  and  Lily  Pond  are  worth  many  a  visit,  while 
numerous  unnamed  localities  offer  abundant  attractions.  The 
geologist  may  gather  the  choicest  specimens  known  to  science, 
and  the  botanist  cull  flowers  of  rich  and  rare  beauty. 

SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  schools  were  kept 
mostly  in  private  houses.  The  first  school-house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  near  the  place  owned  in  later  years  by  Charles 
Barrus,  but  the  date  is  uncertain.  James  Kichards,  afterward 
of  Plainfield,  was  the  first  teacher  in  that  building.  About 
the  same  time  another  school-house  was  built,  near  or  on  what 
has  been  known  as  the  Putney  farm,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town. 

As  a  part  of  Chesterfield  there  had  already  been  schools 
kept  within  the  present  limits  of  Goshen,  though  we  have 
little  or  no  account  of  them.  During  the  first  six  years  the 
appropriations  were  small,  and  not  regularly  made.  Some 
action  was  taken,  however,  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  to 
establish  schools  for  themselves.  A  committee  was  finally 
appointed  to  divide  the  town  into  definite  districts.  This 
committee  made  a  report,  which  has  a  double  value.  It 
shows  not  only  the  school  districts,  but  the  general  location 
of  the  pioneer  families ;  and  further,  it  is  proper  to  suppose 
that  it  includes  all  the  families  of  the  town  at  that  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  statement  of  early 
settlement  complete. 

Oct.  23, 1781. — Voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  school  Dis- 
tricts, as  follows:  That  Samuel  Olds,  John  Hatch,  Deborah  Narramore,  James 
Pac'kard,  Isaac  Kingman,  Ezekiel  Tliomas,  Wait  Burk,  Samuel  Snell,  Joshua 
Piickard,  James  Orr,  Jolm  Jepson,  Moses  Elwell,  Anilirosc  Stone,  Justin  Parsons, 
Caleb  Cushman,  Barzillai  Bannister,  Sylvanus  Lyon,  Nathan  Bigelow,  and 
Thomas  Hamilton  constitute  District  No.  1.  Tliat  John  James,  Oliver  Taylor, 
Lemuel  Bannister,  Ebenezer  Amadon,  Joel  Gustin,  Barnabas  Potter,  David 
Stearns,  Cyrel  Leach,  Jesse  Willcutt,  William  Bannister,  Benjamin  Bourn, 
Christopher  Bannister,  Samuel  Grimes,  Isaac  Tower,  Cyrus  Lyon,  and  Thomas 
Weeks  constitute  District  No.  2.  That  John  Smith,  Ebenezer  Parsons,  John 
Williams,  Lcnmel  Lyon,  Nehemiah  May,  Benjamin  Burger,  Timotliy  Lyman, 
Artemas  Stone,  Widow  Halbert,  Keuben  Lummis,  Jedediah  Bucliingliam,  Ste- 
phen Grover,  Thomas  Brown,  Daniel  Brown,  Dexter  May,  Edward  Orcutt, 
Farnum  White,  Christopher  Grant,  Asa  Grant,  Adam  Beal,  William  Hallock, 
Adam  Beal,  Jr.,  William  Meader,  and  Benjamin  Abell  constitute  District  No.  3. 
That  Joshua  Abell,  William  Wliite,  Ebenezer  Putney,  Reuben  Dresser,  Richard 
Tower,  Tliomas  Tower,  Moses  Dresser,  John  King,  Daniel  Wyman,  Nathaniel 
Vinton,  James  Lull,  Joseph  Blake,  Ebenezer  Paine,  Ezekiel  White,  Widow 
Wbite,  Noah  White  constitute  District  No.  4. 

Jan.  1, 1787. — Voted  to  raise  150  pounds  to  build  school-liouses. 

March  3, 1788. — School-house  committees  were  appointed.  For  the  Southwest 
District,  Lemuel  Bannister,  Cyras  Lyon.  For  the  Nortliwest  District,  Capt.  B. 
Bannister  and  Abraham  Stone.  For  the  Northeast  District,  Nathaniel  Abell  and 
Capt.  Jonathan  Snow. 

Dec.  8, 1789. — Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  30  pounds  for  schooling. 

Oct.  4, 1790. — Voted  to  raise  30  pounds  for  schooling  for  tlio  present  year. 

From  1790  to  1795  considerable  change  took  place  in  the 
school  districts.  It  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  make  a 
convenient  arrangement  adapted  to  all,  either  because  of  the 
irregular  figure  of  the  town,  or  the  direction  of  the  roads,  or 
the  face  of  the  country  as  to  hills  and  valleys.  The  four 
original  districts  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  three,  and  then 
in  later  years  changed  to  four  again.  In  the  earlier  times  ap- 
propriations do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  every  year  for 
the  support  of  the  schools.  The  little  given  by  the  town  was 
supplemented  by  the  citizens  of  each  district.  The  wages  of 
teachers  were  low,  so  that  schools  were  pretty  well  sustained 
for  quite  a  portion  of  each  year. 

April  3, 1797.— Voted  to  raise  8250  for  schooling. 
March  5, 1798. — Voted  to  raise  75  pounds  for  scliooling. 

March  11, 1799. — Voted  to  raise  250  dollars  for  scliooling,  and  William  White 
Keuben  Hawes,  Justin  Parsons,  Ambrose  Stone,  and  Moses  James  were  appointed 
school  Committee. 
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April  1,  1800,  (lio  do^^  tax  was  appropriated  to  tlio  support 
()['  scIkmiIs,  1111(1  this  yi'iir  tli(!ro  wore  five  districts  iiml  ii  coin- 
niit(.eo  nppoiutiHl  Ibr  each.  In  1H02  n  goiierul  school  coiiiinil,- 
teo  was  appointed, — J)('iic(in  I'arsoiiK,  Deacon  Taylor,  Na- 
thaniel Abell,  Josliua  Ahell,  and  (!yriis  Stearns.  Kai^h  one 
of  tliose  probably  liad  special  ovcrsiu'lit  ol' a  ])articular  districl. 
In  ]80;5  it  was  voted  to  raise  jaOO  for  schooling;  1804,  $200; 
1805,  f300.  The  school  committee  of  1809  were  lieuben 
Dresser,  John  V.  Hunt,  John  CJargil,  Jarod  Hawks,  (^Ireen- 
wood  Brown.  In  18]'2,  $'!0()  were  voted  for  schooling,  and 
this  was  the  usual  sum  for  many  years. 

Under  the  act  of  the  (xeneral  Court,  "Further  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  youths,"  the  town  chose,  April  3,  1826, 
the  following  school  committee:  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  Joseph 
White,  Capt.  Grant,  Dr.  G.  Wright,  David  Carpenter,  Jared 
Hawks,  Jr.,  Emmons  Putney.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  modern  management  of  the  schools,  succeeded  a  few 
years  later  by  the  appointment  of  a  State  secretary  of  educa- 
tion. 

Select  schools  were  frequently  taught  in  tliis  town  in  former 
years,  and  have  flourished  to  some  extent  in  later  years,  af- 
fording to  many  young  people  a  better  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion than  the  district  schools  afforded.  Mr.  Bradford  taught 
one  in  1824.  E.  W.  B.  Canning,  afterward  a  poet  of  con- 
siderable renown,  conducted  one  in  1830;  Alfred  Longley  in 
1832;  Frederick  Vinton  in  1836;  Mr.  Partridge  in  1837; 
L.  F.  Clark  in  1839-41 ;  W.  H.  Sheldon,  1840;  E.  C.  Allison, 
1848;  Hiram  Barrus,  1852-58;  Miss  Myra  Holman,  1862. 

In  this  connection  we  give  a  list  of  graduates  and  distin- 
guished men  and  women  natives  of  Goshen.  The  facts  are 
derived  from  Barrus'  sketches  of  Goshen : 

Eev.  Wm.  Hallock — not  exactly  a  native,  but  coming  here 
in  1766,  six  j^ears  old — became  the  well-known  minister  for 
forty  years  at  Canton,  Conn.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated minister  and  educator,  Eev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plain- 
field. 

Ealph  Cushman  graduated  at  Williams  College,  became  a 
minister  in  Kentucky.  His  brother,  Eufus  Cushman,  became 
a  minister,  and  preached  at  Fairhaven,  Vt. 

Levi  Parsons  graduated  at  Middleburj^  College,  1814,  An- 
dover,  1817;  sailed  for  Palestine  as  a  missionary,  Nov.  3, 
1819;  reached  Jerusalem,  Feb.  17,  1821,  and  was  engaged  for 
a  time  in  Bible  and  tract  distribution.  His  health  failed,  and 
he  died  at  Alexandria,  Feb.  10,  1822. 

Horatio  Bai'dwell  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  in  Goshen, 
though  not  born  here;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1814;  or- 
dained a  missionary,  Oct.  23,  1815  ;  arrived  at  Bombay,  Nov. 
1,  1816.  His  health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  this  country 
after  a  few  years. 

Jason  Olds  became  a  minister,  and  settled  in  Ohio.  Justice 
Parsons  became  a  minister  late  in  life,  and  preached  in  Ver- 
mont, at  Whiting.  Erastus  Parsons  entered  the  ministry  and 
settled  in  Vermont.  Silas  also  entered  the  same  profession. 
Benjamin  Parsons,  at  first  a  lawyer  at  Chesterfield,  afterward 
entered  the  ministry.  Preston  Taylor,  like  Justice  Parsons, 
left  his  £arm  in  middle  life  to  preach  the  gospel.  William 
Williams  graduated  at  Amherst,  a  classmate  of  Henry  Ward 
Beeeher,  became  a  professor  in  Lagrange  College,  Alabama. 
Benjamin  F.  Brown  graduated  at  Amherst,  became  a  minister, 
and  went  to  Virginia.  Ezekiel  Cheever  Whitman  graduated 
at  Williams,  l>ecame  a  minister  and  author.  E.  Putney  Sal- 
mom  entered  the  ministry,  and  settled  in  Ohio. 

Alvan  Stone  commenced  a  course  at  Amherst,  but  left  be- 
fore gi'aduating,  to  enter  upon  an  active  career  of  religious 
work  in  Illinois,  where  he  died  at  twenty-five  in  1833. 

Frederick  W.  Burgess  studied  at  Williams,  graduated  at 
Union,  died  in  1838,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  B. 
Franklin  Parsons  graduated,  at  Williams,  became  a  noted 
teacher,  also  entered  the  ministry. 

A  very  noted  event  in  missionary  history  is  the  departure 


from  Goshen,  Sept.  13,  1820,  of  John  Smith,  Elijah  Bardwell, 
(Jiilvin  CuHhman,  and  th('ir  I'amilics,  as  missitmaries  and 
teiu'licrs  for  the  C/ioc/.aws  in  Mississippi.  Their  voyage  and 
subsequent  evetitful  career  may  almost  be  styled  a  missi<mary 
romance,  proving  that  facts — and  re/,u/i,ouH  facts,  too — are 
often  stranger  than  fiction. 

Ooshcn  has  been  rather  famous  in  furnishing  wives  for 
ministers  and  missionai'ies.  Khoda  Bardwell  married  Eev. 
Wm.  Fisher  in  1807.  J^aura  Bardwell,  Eev.  Calvin  Cush- 
man, missionary  to  the  (Jhnc/awn,  and  Sarah  Bardwell,  Eev. 
Jami'S  Eicliards,  missionary  to  Ceylon.  Abigail  Hallock 
mari'ied  Eev.  Joel  Chapin.  Esther  Hallock,  Rev.  Josiah 
Hayden.  Hannah  Dresser  married  Eev.  Abel  Farley.  Electa 
May,  Eev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  missionary  to  the  C'/ioeta/ws. 
Hannah  Putney,  John  Smith,  of  the  Choctaw  Mission..  Pru- 
dence May  married  Eev.  Wm.  Babbitt.  Electa  Hawks,  Eev. 
Wm.  H.  Boardman.  Theodocia  Stowe,  Eev.  Eufus  Cushman. 
Sophia  Dresser,  Eev.  Samuel  Walley.  Ellen  Smith,  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Alison.  Clarinda  B.  Williams,  Eev.  Lucius  M. 
Boltwood.  Martha  Baker  Williams,  Eev.  Wm.  Carruthers. 
Silas  Lyon  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  Lyman  James  ; 
Silas  A.  Burgess  also.  Wm.  White,  Jr.,  studied  medicine, 
but  died  young.  Araunah  Bardwell  became  a  physician,  and 
George  M.  Burgess.    Alfred  White,  a  journalist. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

January,  1847. — Number  of  Bcliools,  5 ;  attending  in  summer,  118 ;  average, 
86 ;  winter,  148 ;  average,  113 ;  in  town,  between  4  and  16,  134 ;  under  4,  5 ; 
over  16,  15 ;  summer  schools,  19  months ;  winter,  14  months,  7  days ;  total,  33 
months,  7  days ;  summer  teacliers,  5  females ;  wintei',  4  males,  2  females ;  male 
teachers'  average  wages  per  month,  $16.67  ;  female,  $10.24. 

Janiiary,  1857. — Five  schools;  attending  in  summer,  100;  average,  81  ;  win- 
ter, 107 ;  average,  83  ;  under  5, 17 ;  over  15,  15  ;  in  town,  between  5  and  15,  93 ; 
summer  teachers,  5  females ;  winter,  2  males,  2  females ;  summer  schools,  16 
months,  10  days  ;  winter,  11  months,  3  days  ;  total,  27  months,  13  days ;  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $28 ;  female,  $16.42. 

January,  1867. — Five  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  81 ;  average,  69 ; 
winter,  93 ;  average,  75  ;  under  6,  5  ;  over  15, 11 ;  in  town,  between  5  and  15, 82 ; 
summer  teachers,  5  females ;  winter,  1  female,  4  males ;  summer  schools,  13 
months;  winter,  14  months;  average  wages  of  male  teacher's  per  month,  $32; 
female  teachers,  $18. 

January,  1878. — Four  schools ;  repairs,  $12.29 ;  attending,  92 ;  average,  56 ; 
under  5,  3 ;  over  15, 18 ;  in  town,  67  between  5  and  15 ;  teachers,  2  males,  5  fe- 
males ;  2  from  normal  school ;  25  months,  10  days  of  school ;  share  of  school 
fund,  $210.14 ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  $24  per  month ;  female,  $22 ; 
taxation,  $350;  board,  fuel,  etc.,  voluntarily  given,  $211;  superintendence, 
$30.50 ;  printing,  $7.00. 

CHURCHES. 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  GOSHEN. 

Immediately  after  the  civil  organization  of  the  town  the 
selectmen,  as  already  stated,  called  a  special  meeting  to  con- 
sider matters  connected  with  public  worship. 

The  call  then  voted  to  Eev.  Joseph  Barker  did  not  secure 
him  as  a  regular  pastor,  though  he  preached  for  them  some 
time.  Calls  were  extended  to  others  through  several  years, — 
Eev.  Abraham  Fowler,  Eev.  Eeuben  Parmalee,  Eev.  Elisha 
Hutchinson,  Eev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  Eev.  Jesse  Eemington, 
and  Eev.  Mase  Shepard.  All  of  these  preached  in  Goshen  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  but  no  one  of  them  accepted  the 
relation  of  settled  pastor.  Before  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  the  organization  of  the  church  had  taken  place,  Dec.  21, 
1780.  It  was  constituted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kilburn,  of  Chester- 
field, as  it  is  stated,  or  perhaps  by  a  council  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. The  confession  of  faith  and  the  covenant  were  only 
signed  at  the  outset  by  Thomas  Weeks  and  wife,  Lemuel  Lyon, 
Thomas  Brown  and  wife,  Daniel  Brown,  John  Smith  and 
wife. 

After  the  long  series  of  unsuccessful  "calls,"  mentioned 
above,  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman,  of  Ashby,  finally  accepted  the 
overtures  of  the  church.  He  was  dismissed  in  1818,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  some  change  in  his  belief  that  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  desire  for  a  change,  which  in  later  years  has 
made  pastorates  so  much  briefer  than  formerly,  undoubtedly 
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had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  termination  of  Mr. 
AVhitman  s  hibors. 

The  instalhitiou  of  Mr.  Whitman  took  place  Jan.  10,  1788, 
and  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  The  council  included 
Rev.  Timothr  Allen,  of  Chesterlield ;  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  of 
"Williamsburg ;  Rev.  Aaron  Baseom,  of  Chester  ;  Eev.  James 
Briggs.  of  Cummington.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  pastorate 
lasted  thirty  years,  and  his  name  was  a  household  word  in  all 
the  families  of  the  town.  He  had  buried  the  dead  of  a  gen- 
eration :  baptized  the  children  :  united  them  in  marriage,  and 
pointed  them  all  to  the  better  life  beyond. 

Meethi(;-Uouse. — The  controversy  shown  in  the  town  records 
of  1781-82  over  the  site  of  the  meeting-house  was  evidently 
settled  during  the  summer  of  1782.  Dec.  19,  1782,  it  was 
voted  that  John  James,  Capt.  "SVhite,  and  Maj.  Bannister  be  a 
committee  to  agree  with  Mrs.  May  and  Lieut.  Lyon  for  a 
quantity  of  land  to  set  the  meeting-house  upon.  At  the  same 
meeting  plans  for  galleries  and  pews  were  considered,  and  the 
discussion  over  the  site  seems  to  have  been  ended.  Committee 
on  plan  for  the  galleries  were  Artemas  Stone,  Barzillai  Ban- 
nister. Moses  Hallock.  Capt.  Wm.  "White,  Farnuni  White. 
20th  of  January,  1783,  chose  the  fir.5t  wardens. — William  Hal- 
lock  and  Oliver  Taylor. 

The  first  town-meeting  held  at  the  meeting-house  was  Dec. 
19,  1782.  August  6th  they  had  met  at  the  house  of  John 
Williams,  so  the  house  of  worship  was  probably  completed 
suflScient  for  use  between  those  dates  ;  and  it  was  located  "  on 
the  division-line  between  the  lands  of  Widow  Margaret  May 
and  those  of  Lieut.  Lemuel  Lyon,'"  and  must  have  actually 
been  erected  before  any  complete  bargain  was  made  for  the 
land. 

It  was  evidently  expected  that  Eev.  Abraham  Fowler  would 
be  ordained  at  one  time,  as  a  committee  was  chosen  to  make 
arrangements.  He  did  not,  however,  become  the  settled 
pastor. 

Mrs.  May  was  allowed  an  account  for  boarding  Mr.  Elisha 
Fish.    He  was  probably  a  minister. 

Oct.  2,  1784,  Farnum  White  was  allowed  £1  4s.  "fo?-  Tiding 
after  ministers.'' 

July  2«),  1786. — Voted  to  rai^e  the  snm  of  fifteen  pounds  to  Imild  a  pulpit  in 
the  meeting-house. 

April  1, 1793. — Voted  that  "tlie  singers  improve  Qie  fore  geaU  in  the  gallery  in 
the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's  day." 

Propositions  to  remove  the  meeting-house  began  to  appear 
in  the  town-meetings,  1796  to  1800. 

J'jshua  White  was  an  early  .singing-master  in  town. 

April  4,  1818,  the  sum  of  .$20  was  voted  to  pay  Eev.  Abell 
Farley  for  preaching  the  past  winter. 
April  4, 1826. — Voted  a  Committee  to  procure  a  base  Viol  for  the  churcli. 

From  182-5  to  1830  church  notices  grow  less  upon  the  town- 
books  and  disappear.  The  latest  clauses  in  the  warrants  are 
in  the  following  form:  "To  see  if  the  Ctjnyregational  Society 
will  raise,"  etc.  The  old  order  of  things  was  passing  away. 
The  union  of  church  and  town  died  out  under  the  increase  of 
different  denominations  and  the  impulse  of  modern  views  of 
religious  liberty. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  1782  stood  nearly  opposite  the 
present  one, — on  what  was  then  "the  Common," — partly  in 
the  road  that  opens  to  the  east.  It  had  neither  bell  nor  steeple, 
and  was  probably  never  painted.  In  the  great  tornado  of 
Aug.  14,  1834,  it  was  partially  unroofed,  and  so  much  injured 
generally  that  it  was  then  rebuilt  and  located  upon  the  site  it 
now  o«;upies.  It  was  then  provided  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of 
Col.  Timothy  Lyman.  It  was  again  remodeled  in  18-58,  at  an 
exf*ense  of  nearly  §1000. 

Mr.  Barrus,  in  his  valuable  "History  of  Goshen,"  says  of 
the  singing : 

"Thi8  receiTe<l  early  attention.  It  was  voted,  Dec.  28,  1780,  that  Brother 
Tbrjmas  Week*  read  the  VaeXm  in  the  church,  and  Bro.  .John  Smith  lead  the 
nnging.   Imring  the  next  year  the  church  appears  to  have  been  disturbed  by 


some  outside  influences  respecting  their  singing  matters,  and  they  voted  the 
church  otiijhl  to  govern  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  the  church  skull  govern, 
and  that  we  disapprove  of  the  present  mode  of  singing.  A  committee  was  then 
chosen  to  make  a  selection  of  tunes  to  be  sung  in  public  worship.  It  was  fur- 
ther voted  to  sing  in  the  forenoon  and  the  first  time  in  the  afternoon,  reading 
line  by  line. 

"It  was  voted,  in  1784,  that  the  singing  be  performed  without  reading  as 
often  as  the  quiristers  see  fit.  In  1786,  Ebenezer  White  was  chosen  to  lead  ;  in 
1789,  Josiah  White;  in  1793,  Joshua  Abell,  Jr.,  Alpheus  Narramore,  and  James 
Orcutt.  Josiah  White— known  as  Uncle  'Siah — served  many  years,  and,  like  his 
brother  Ebenezer,  was  an  excellent  musician.  Calvin  Cushman,  Asahel  Bil- 
lings, and  Frederick  P.  Stone  were  also  leaders  for  various  periods.  Maj.  Joseph 
Hawks  was  leader  for  thirty-two  yeai's,  and  connected  with  the  clioir  more 
than  forty.  Elijah  Billings  was  leader  fifteen  yeai-s.  J.  M.  Smith  did  long  and 
faithful  service.  C.  C.  Dresser  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  connected  with  the 
choir,  and  furnished  an  organ  quite  a  portion  of  the  time." 

Among  the  teachers  of  singing  may  be  mentioned  James 
Eichards,  in  the  earliest  times;  Capt.  Anderson,  of  Chester- 
field, 1800;  Capt.  Frary,  1809-10;  Asahel  Birge,  of  South- 
ampton, a  few  years  later ;  ISTehemiah  White,  of  Williams- 
burg, 1822-23;  Asa  Barr,  1837-38  ;  Geo.  W.  Lucas,  1842-43  ; 
and  in  modern  times.  Prof.  Jenkins. 

Record  of  the  Pastors. — 1st.  Eev.  Samuel  Whitman,  in- 
stalled Jan.  10,  1788 ;  services  for  the  church  terminated  in 
July,  1818,  by  an  ex-farte  council;  he  probably  preached  in 
town  for  some  two  or  three  years  longer.  2d.  Eev.  Joel 
Wright,  installed  Sept.  26,  1821 ;  dismissed  September,  1828. 
3d.  Eev.  Henry  B.  Holmes,  settled  Sept.  2.5,  1830;  dismissed 
January,  1833.  4th.  Eev.  Stephen  Mason,  settled  June  22, 
1836 ;  dismissed  April  10,  1837.  5th.  Eev.  John  C.  Thomp- 
son, installed  Oct.  4,  1837  ;  his  services  closed  by  reason  of 
ill  health  in  1842.  6th.  Eev.  Eoyal  Eeed,  installed  Oct.  19, 
1842 ;  dismi.ssed  June  15,  1847.  7th.  Eev.  William  J.  Board- 
man,  stated  supply ;  services  closed  by  reason  of  ill  health  in 
1849.  8th.  Eev.  Robert  Crosset ;  he  came  soon  after  Mr. 
Boardman  left;  his  labors  closed  in  1853;  one  of  his  sons  is 
now  a  missionary  in  China.  9th.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Rood, 
labors  commenced  in  1853  ;  installed  Jan.  31,  1855;  dismissed 
January,  1861.  10th.  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  again  returned 
to  the  pulpit,  but  his  health  failed  in  a  short  time  ;  he  removed 
to  Illinois.  11th.  Rev.  Sidney  Holman,  labors  commenced  in 
the  fall  of  1862;  closed  April,  1866.  12th.  Eev.  H.  M.  Eod- 
gers,  preached  during  the  two  years  following  the  departure 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Holman.  13th.  Rev.  Townsend  Walker,  installed 
by  a  council  Sept.  29,  1868;  services  closed  January,  1874. 
14th.  Rev.  George  Juchau,  labors  commenced  Jan.  1,  1875; 
closed  Dec.  31,  1876.  15th.  Rev.  D.  P.  Lord,  the  present 
pastor ;  his  labors  in  connection  with  this  church  and  people 
commenced  Jan.  1,  1877. 

Record  of  Deacons. — Oliver  Taylor,  chosen  in  1787 ;  died 
May,  1826.  Artemas  Stone,  chosen  in  1787;  died  in  1790. 
Thomas  Brown,  chosen  in  1790;  died  in  1801.  Cyrel  Car- 
penter, chosen  in  1809 ;  removed  to  Enfield,  1819.  Jonathan 
Lyman,  chosen  in  1810 ;  removed  to  Northampton,  1834. 
Stephen  Parsons,  chosen  in  1822;  removed  to  Buckland,  1838. 
Ebenezer  W.  Town,  chosen  in  1833 ;  removed  to  Enfield, 
1838.  Asahel  Billings,  chosen  in  1837 ;  removed  to  South 
Hadley,  1846.  Marcus  Linsley,  chosen  in  1839  ;  removed  to 
Southwick,  1841.  Benjamin  White,  chosen  in  1845 ;  died 
Jan.  25,  1873,  at  an  advanced  age.  Francis  Lyman,  chosen 
in  1845;  died  July  6,  1851.  Theron  L.  Barrus,  chosen  in 
18-58;  present  deacon  (1878).  Henry  H.  Tilton,  chosen  in 
1861 ;  removed  to  Williamsburg,  1865.  Hiram  Packard, 
chosen  June  29,  1871 ;  declined.  Elijah  Billings,  chosen  Jan. 
4,  1872;  present  deacon  (1878). 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  GOSHEN. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  24,  1814,  this  certificate  appears  in  the 
town  records  : 

To  the  Town  clerk  of  Goshen  : — The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  joined 
the  Baptist  Society  of  Goshen :  Ebenezer  White,  Josiah  White,  Jesse  Willcutt, 
Josliua  Packard,  Joshua  Packard,  Jr.,  Caleb  Bryant,  Ansel  Amadon,  Robert 
Webster,  Gershom  Bates,  Enoch  Willcutt,  Cyrus  Stearns,  Ezra  Stearns,  Phiueas 
Manning,  Nathaniel  Abell,  AlcmniLer  WXlefs  eflate,  John  Williams,  John  Wil- 
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liiiiiiN,  Ji  .,  Aliiior  Damon,  .TamoH  Orr,  Lovl  Vinton,  Samuol  Luce,  Samuel  Snow, 
Niitluuiirl  IlidKH,  (Idnliiii  WilliiiniH,  Siiiiluid  ItdiciH, /olmlon  WlUcutt. 

.loiiN  Wii.i.iAMH,  (Jlerk. 

A  (.1110  I'liii.v. 

AltuBt:         .Iiwurii  Wiuth,  Tovm  Olerk. 

May  27,  1816,  JtoswcU  Kunncy  and  IJenjamin  Gates,  com- 
mittee of  Ashfiold,  certify  that  Jonah  Williams,  of  Goshen, 
is  a  member  of  tlie  Second  ]?aptist  Society  of  Ash  field. 
March  0,  1820,  John  Williams,  (Jlerk  of  Baptist  Society, 
certilics  that  Isaac  Wing  is  a  member.  Clement  Slitor  is 
also  named  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Aslificld. 

As  a  curious  relic  of  the  religions  controversy  of  those  days, 
we  give  the  return  of  Elias  White,  constable,  upon  a  warrant 
he  had  executed : 

"  Goshen,  Marcli  3, 1823. 
"Pursuant  to  tlie  within  warrant,  on  the  23d  day  of  February  last  I  left  an 
attested  copy  of  said  warrant  to  be  posted  up  at  the  Baptist  meetiHg-lwuae  in  said 
Goshen,  and  on  tlie  23d  day  of  Tebruary  last  past  posted  up  myself  an  attested 
Copy  upon  tlm  Pedo-Baptust  meetiiig-house  in  said  town.  Tlierefore  I  conclude  that 
the  legal  votore  of  said  town  qualified  as  witliin  expressed,  belonging  to  both  0>i- 
gregatimm,  have  liad  legal  notice  of  the  time  and  place  as  therein  expressed  to 
meet  for  the  purposes  witliin  mentioned. 

"  Elias  White." 

There  are  also  certitied  as  members  of  the  Baptist  Society 
of  Goshen,  Lyman  Hunt,  1821 ;  Leonard  Jenkins,  1827  ;  Na- 
thaniel Tower,  Silas  Burgess,  Daniel  Carpenter,  and  Abner 
Damon,  Jr.,  1827;  John  Grant  and  Eufus  Moore,  Samuel 
W.  Hall,  Otis  Ingraham,  Joseph  Bassett,  Eoland  Kogers, 
Robert  Eogers,  Elihu  Hubbard,  Jabez  Bement,  Eleazer 
Hawks,  David  Whitman,  Gordon  Williams,  Jonathan  Vin- 
ton, Moses  Hosford,  Zelotes  Bates,  Asa  Partridge,  1824  to 
1828. 

Lest  the  casual  reader  may  suppose  that  all  these  were  posi- 
tive converts  to  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  received 
rite  of  baptism  by  immersion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
that,  under  the  ancient  law  of  Massachusetts,  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  required  to  support  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
were  taxed  for  that  as  for  any  other  town  business.  Of 
course,  this  made  the  "  Eegular  Congregational  Church  of 
the  Standing  Order"  a  town  church,  and  everybody  was 
taxed  for  its  support,  whether  he  were  Jew,  pagan,  or  Chris- 
tian, Catholic  or  Protestant. 

This  ancient  rigor  was  relaxed  quite  early  in  this  century, 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  enabling  any  one  to  "sign  off"  to 
the  Baptists,  to  the  Methodists,  or  to  any  other  denomination, 
and  then  be  clear  of  taxation  to  support  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  theory  still  was,  every  man  must  belong  some- 
where. If  he  could  not  show  that  he  was  an  actual  member 
of  some  other  religious  society,  the  Congregational  Church 
still  claimed  him.  These  changes  were  required  to  be  actually 
made,  and  were  therefore  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  probable 
that  some  sought  escape  from  what  they  deemed  oppression 
by  joining  a  Baptist  society,  but  not  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  organization  of  the  Baptist  Church  seems  to  have  been 
as  early  as  1814,  and  probably  1806  to  1809.  Elders  Todd,  of 
Chesterfield,  and  Keyes,  of  Conway,  were  early  ministers  of 
this  denomination  in  Goshen ;  and  tradition  states  that  Elder 
Winans  was  ordained  here  in  1809.  From  1813  to  1819,  El- 
der William  Hubbard  was  pastor,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Eev.  David  Woodbury,  1820  to  1823.  Eev.  Orra  Martin  then 
preached  six  years, — half-time  services.  Elder  Hubbard  again 
preached,  from  1831  to  1837.  The  last  regular  pastor  was 
Eev.  Isaac  Childs,  who  died  Dec.  24,  1842.  Preaching  was 
still  continued  by  various  ministers  for  a  few  years  ;  but  the 
church  was  weakened  by  extensive  removals.  The  services 
were  finally  discontinued,  and  the  society  virtually  disbanded. 
They  met  for  several  years  in  Williams'  old  store. 

The  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1822,  and  was  a  com- 
fortable place  of  worship.  It  stood  near  the  present  residence 
of  Hinckley  Williams.  The  last  religious  service  held  in  it 
was  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Williams,  relict  of  John  Wil- 
liams. Her  family  had  been  among  the  fiivst  members  and 
the  main  active  supporters  of  the  church.    The  building  was 


sold  in  1862,  remodeled  into  a  barn,  and  burned  on  the  ground 

wIku'c  the  new  barn  now  stands. 

'I'lin  ii'iiiwT  (;a(,vinis'I'i<;  HO(jii«'i'Y  of  oonimisr. 
This  church  originated  to  some  extent — perhaps  wholly — 
from  the  difliculties  arising  at  the  time  of  the  dismissal  of 
Eev.  Mr.  Whitman,  in  1818.  Certificates  ajipear  (1828)  in 
the  town  records  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Tilton,  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Tilton,  Mr.  Steiihen  Hosford,  Mr.  John  Fuller,  and  Mr. 
Holland  Hubbard  are  members  of  "the  said  first  Calvinistic 
Society  in  Goshen."  It  is  evident  that  the  unpopular  laws 
with  reference  to  taxation  for  church  purposes  had  some  in- 
fluence in  giving  rise  to  this  new  organization.  This  society 
held  meetings  for  a  while  at  private  houses.  Owing  to  the 
omission  of  certain  formal  legal  steps  by  the  old  society,  there 
was  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  new  church  to  claim  to 
be  the  first.  The  new  organization  did  not  continue  for 
many  years,  but  it  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  eftecting 
a  separation  of  "church  and  town"  and  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  parish  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  took 
place  in  1828. 

SECOND  ADVENTISTS. 

A  church  of  this  denomination  was  formed  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town  in  March,  1858.  It  included  members  from  Ches- 
terfield and  Cummington.  Jared  Damon  and  Joseph  Crosby 
were  chosen  the  first  deacons  ;  Abner  Damon  and  Andrew 
Baker,  elders.  For  several  years  they  met  at  private  houses, 
with  an  occasional  preacher  from  abroad.  They  have  recently 
removed  their  meetings  to  the  village,  and  have  erected  a 
small,  neat,  and  convenient  house  of  worship. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

Some  items  with  reference  to  burying-grounds  appear  in 
the  town  records.  The  action  the  first  year,  1781,  respecting 
the  location  of  the  church,  shows  that  a  burying-place  was 
already  in  use  at  the  centre. 

April  1, 1800. — Voted  to  raise  ten  dollars  "to  purchase  a  burying-cloth." 

The  "improvement"  of  the  burying-ground  by  pasturing 
was  occasionally  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  town- 
meetings.  In  1806,  Elijah  Bardwell  gave  $2  for  the  privilege 
of  mowing  it. 

May  6, 1816. — Voted  that  the  selectmen  fence  the  burying-ground. 

These  items  refer  to  what  is  still  the  principal  place  of  burial, 
half  a  mile  north  of  Goshen  village.  In  1877,  |100  was  voted 
to  fence  the  ground.  This  burial-place  is  rather  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  above  the  resi- 
dence of  Hinckley  Williams.  Attempts  at  modern  improve- 
ment have  been  made,  but  the  ground  is  so  full  of  graves, 
many  of  them  marked  simply  with  common  field-stone,  and  ir- 
regularly placed,  that  little  can  be  done,  except  to  right  up  the 
old  monuments,  smooth  the  turf  tenderly  over  the  sacred  dust 
of  the  olden  times,  and  let  Nature  with  each  returning  spring 
rear  above  the  dead  her  annual  tribute  of  blade  and  leaf  and 
flower,  emblems  of  the  resurrection.  A  large  addition  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  ground,  and  this  can  be  laid  out  in 
any  form  desired.  The  first  burial  here  is  said  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Nelson  family. 

Among  the  early  inscriptions  are  the  following : 

Mr.  Samuel  Grimes,  died  Jan.  6, 1789. 
Mi-s.  Ruth  Aboll,  died  Aug.  29, 1777,  aged  48. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abell,  died  Aug.  29, 1774,  aged  40. 
Joshua  Abell,  died  Aug.  20, 1811,  aged  80. 

This  is  a  singular  fact,  if  correctly  engraved  and  correctly 
copied, — three  deaths  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  and  so 
many  years  apart. 

Daniel  Nelson,  died  Sept.  26,  1776. 
Col.  Ezra  May,  died  Jan.  11,  1778,  aged  4B. 
Widow  Margaret  May,  died  Jan.  19, 1788,  aged  56. 
Samuel  Narramore,  Dec.  9, 1777. 

There  may  be  stones  with  earlier  dates,  as  some  are  very 
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difficult  to  read,  aud  there  were  no  doubt  buriiils  still  earlier 
than  these  inscriptions.  We  mention  a  few  others  prominent 
in  history: 

Col.  Xehemi;ih  ilav,  died  Sept.  10, 1S13,  ased  o9. 

Pr.  Beujamin  Burgess,  died  Dec.  13,  ISOT,  iiged  70. 

M^.  Ambnise  Stoue,  March  IS,  ISoU,  aged  93. 

Capt.  Thom:is  Weeks,  April  20, 1S17,  aged  SO. 

Kev.  Isaac  Child,  Pastor  of  the  Baptiit  Church,  Dec.  2i,  1S42. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  a  few  burials  upon  the  Beals 
farm,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  the  remains  were  re- 
moved. In  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
to  Williamsburg,  is  another  burving-ground  of  ancient  date, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  buried. 

The  fearful  pestilence  of  1777  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  The  dysentery,  introduced,  it  is 
said,  by  a  sick  soldier,  raged  fearfully.  Husbands  and  sons 
were  absent  to  resist  the  march  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  mothers 
were  loft  to  battle  almost  alone  in  the  fearful  struggle.  Some 
lost  all  their  children,  often  burying  two  in  one  grave.  In 
twenty-one  days  there  were  twenty-one  deaths.  Other  sad 
years  of  sorrow  are  mentioned  in  tradition, — the  fever  of  1813, 
of  1824,  and  also  the  scarlet  fever  of  1803,  i,  SI,  '44,  and  '52. 

In  the  old  cemetery  is  buried  Mrs.  Elihu  Parsons,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  eminent  theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards;  no  monu- 
ment marks  the  spot.  Four  clergymen  are  buried  there, — Kev. 
Samuel  Whitman,  Elder  Isaac  Child,  Abel  Farley,  Frederick 
W.  Burgess.  Four  physicians, — Benjamin  Burgess,  Ellis 
Coney,  George  M.  Burgess,  Daniel  Pierce.  Four  early  mag- 
istrates,— Wm.  White,  Oliver  Taylor,  John  Williams,  Tim- 
othy Lyman. 

TOWX  SOCIETIES. 
In  Goshen  the  only  societies  were  and  are  now  missionary 
organizations,  sewing-circles,  and  similar  unions  that  cluster 
around  the  church,  and  are  really  an  effective  part  of  its  work. 

PL.\CES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  OR  OF  SPECI.\L  NOTE. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town  have  at  times  been  found 
traces  of  Indian  occupancy.  In  1840  a  stotie  gouge,  that  had 
evident!}-  been  used  in  tapping  the  sugar-maple,  was  found 
upon  the  farm  of  Col.  Stone.  Two  miles  north,. the  fragments 
of  a  stone  kettle,  surrounded  by  decayed  fire-brands,  was  found 
several  years  ago,  still  further  indicating  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  by  the  Indians. 

Fragments  of  flint  and  arrow-heads  are  found  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  show  that  the  Indians  made  their  weapons  in  this 
vicinity. 

It  is  an  old  tradition  that  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  carried 
on  their  operations  in  Goshen.  They  are  said  to  have  had  a 
secret  hiding-place  in  the  forest  that  still  stretches  along  the 
highway  between  the  house  of  Hiram  Packard  and  the  top  of 
the  hill  eastward.  Certainh'  in  these  rocky  fastnesses  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  concealment,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  record  that  any  counterfeiting  was  ever  really  proved. 

Mofire's  Hill,  already  mentioned,  is  a  pjoint  of  great  interest. 
Its  altitude,  1713  feet,  gives  it  a  commanding  view.  From 
here  the  eye  looks  down  upon  Mount  Holyoke  and  Mount 
Tom;  Mount  3Ionadnoc  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Mount 
Wachuselt  in  Worcester  Countj-,  are  both  in  sight.  More 
than  thirty  church-spires  can  be  counted  in  a  clear  day.  Am- 
herst College  is  in  full  view.  A  good  road  ought  to  be  opened 
to  the  summit,  so  that  it  might  become  a  popular  resort. 

The  "  Great  Meadow,"  so  called,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
town,  is  supfiosed  to  have  been  a  beaver  pond  at  some  period 
before  the  white  men  settled  here,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
first  settlers  of  Goshen  saw  old  logs  con.stituting  the  dam,  dis- 
tinctly .showing  the  marks  of  the  beaver  teeth.  Before  the 
settlement  of  these  western  towns  the  people  of  Hatfield  are 
said  to  have  cut  and  stacked  hay  here  in  large  quantities,  and 
then  sent  their  cattle  to  be  fed  while  the  hay  lasted.  This 
"  Great  Meadow"  is  now  the  basin  of  the  upper  reservoir. 


Lily  Pond  does  not  seem  to  be  as  poetical  a  place  as  its  name 
would  indicate.  It  is  described  by  a  modern  writer  as  a  natu- 
ral reservoir  of  mire  and  water.  Cattle  cannot  cross  it  in 
safety,  and  the  bridge  which  passes  over  it  is  continually  sink- 
ing, so  as  to  require  repeated  layers  of  logs  and  earth  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  suitable  height  above  the  water  to  make  travel  safe. 
Samuel  Olds  lowered  the  natural  outlet  twenty  feet,  but  failed 
to  drain  the  land  sutiicient  for  cultivation,  as  he  expected.  The 
two  reservoir  ponds  add  features  rather  attractive  than  other- 
wise to  the  natural  scenery  of  Goshen. 

The  "  Devil's  Den"  is  a  wild,  rocky  gorge,  through  which 
Mill  Eiver  flows  for  some  distance,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  To  enjoy  it  travelers  should  descend  the  bank  with  a 
guide  ;  travel  down  the  bed  of  the  stream,  between  and  under 
the  overhanging  walls  of  granite  ;  and  tread  cautiously  along 
the  rocks  carpeted  with  the  beautiful  but  treacherous  moss, 
avoiding  if  possible  an  unexpected  bath  in  some  deep,  dark 
pool. 

The  "  Cascade"  is  a  short  distance  above  the  upper  opening 
of  the  "  Devil's  Den,"  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  really 
a  waterfall  of  considerable  beauty. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  Goshen.  More  or 
less  of  lumber,  in  the  early  times,  and  fire-wood  found  thoir 
way  to  market,  as  they  do  yet  to  some  extent.  Goshen  has 
some  fine  farms.  Indeed,  if  it  is  not  a  land  "flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  and  if  the  sons  of  the  early  settlers  have 
left  their  native  hills  for  the  fertile  fields  of  other  States,  yet 
here  is  still  many  a  pleasant  home  on  the  hill-side  or  in  the 
vallej'.  There  are  still  many  farms  where  skill,  industry,  and 
economy — those  old-fashioned  virtues — may  yet  secure  a  com- 
fortable living,  a  reasonable  competence. 

MILLS  AND  M.VNUFACTORIES. 

On  the  Dresser  Brook,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dead 
Branch,  was  located,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  saw- 
mill of  the  pioneer  Keuben  Dresser.  The  property  has  re- 
mained in  the  family  to  this  day.  The  works  have  always 
comprised  a  saw-mill.  A  broom-handle  factory  was  added 
forty  years  ago  or  more.  In  later  years  the  button-mold 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  at 
the  present  time.  The  present  owner  is  C.  C.  Dresser,  son  of 
Moses  Dresser.  About  two  miles  above  the  Dresser  mills,  on 
the  same  stream,  was  formerly  a  saw-mill,  built  by  Emmons 
Putney  about  1835,  and  run  for  twenty  years  or  more,  pass- 
ing meanwhile  into  the  possession  of  William  H.  Webster. 
The  works  were  abandoned  several  years  since. 

On  Swift  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Westfield,  flowing  from 
Goshen  into  Cummington,  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  grist-mill, 
below  what  is  known  as  Shaw's  Bridge,  and  not  far  from  the 
Cummington  line,  probably  built  by  Deacon  Bigelow,  as  early 
as  1800.  Above,  at  the  present  mills  of  Amos  Stone,  was 
originally  located  the  clothing-works,  built  in  1780,  by  Maj. 
Ambrose  Stone.  He  carried  on  the  business  for  many  years 
■with  the  aid  of  only  hand-machinery,  and  had  few  or  no  com- 
petitors, even  in  adjoining  towns.  A  saw-mill  was  built  per- 
haps fifty  years  ago;  the  broom-handle  business  was  also 
added  a  few  years  later.  The  works  at  the  present  time  com- 
prise a  saw-mill  and  a  brush-handle  factory.  They  are  owned 
by  Amos  Stone,  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer,  and  have  always 
been  in  the  family.  A  short  distance  above  the  mills  of  Mr. 
Stone  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  grist-mill  in  town  ; 
some  traces  of  the  dam  and  the  race  still  remain.  Still  farther 
above  on  the  stream  was  a  saw-mill,  built  perhaps  forty-five 
years  ago,  by  Hiram  Packard.  It  was  run  for  a  few  years 
and  abandoned ;  no  buildings  now  at  that  point.  On  the  site 
of  the  present  mills  of  Freeman  Sears  was  an  old  saw-mill 
of  early  times,  owned  by  Deacon  Stephen  Parsons.  Near  the 
north  line  of  the  town,  on  what  is  called  the  Williams  Brook, 
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a  branch  of  8wift:  Hiv(M',  n  8!i\v-iiiill  iind  ii  f;;riHt-n)ill  woro 
(;rcclocl,  no  doubt  bclorc  1800,  by  Diinicl  Willinin.s,  ol'  Aslilicld. 
Tlicy  wcro  conlinucd  in  (lu!  hands  of  various  owners  for  many 
years.  In  hitcr  times  tlie  grist-mill  was  given  up.  Tlic  j)re8- 
cnt  owner,  Mr.  J.  I).  8hipman,  has  an  establishment  for  the 
manufat'ture  of  cliildrcn's  wagons,  and  also  continues  a  saw- 
Tiiill. 

Of  Mill  lliver,  whose  waters  reach  the  Connecticut  at 
Northampton,  instead  of  through  the  Wo.stfleld,  there  is  one 
tributary  flowing  down  from  tlic  vicinity  of  Moore's  Hill.  On 
this  was  a  saw-mill,  built  by  Asa  White,  perhajjs  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  run  for  a  few  years  and  allowed  to  go  down.  On 
the  main  stream  was  a  saw-mill,  built  1812  to  1815,  by  Ebcn- 
e/-er  White,  Elias  Lyon,  and  another  partner.  It  was  after- 
ward owned  by  Capt.  Horace  Packard.  It  was  abandoned, 
however,  many  years  ago.  A  mile  below,  on  the  same  stream, 
about  on  the  line  of  Williamsburg,  was  an  old  grist-mill, 
built  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Col.  Nehemiah  May. 
It  was  abandoned  fifty  years  ago  perhaps.  The  site  of  a 
dwelling-house,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  garden,  appear, 
but  no  mills  or  buildings  of  any  kind  are  there,  not  a  vestige 
of  the  old  timbers  remaining.  Maj.  Hawks  remembers  going 
to  mill  there  when  he  was  a  boy.  Farther  up-stream  is  the 
Emmons  Putney  mill-site,  where  he  erected  a  saw-mill  in 
1839.  He  has  continued  business  of  some  kind  there  nearly 
all  the  time  since.  In  later  years  he  has  made  button-molds, 
and  does  so  yet  to  a  limited  extent.  As  showing  the  per- 
fection of  modern  machinery,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  molds  can  be  made,  Mr.  Putney  states  that  he  has 
known  one  girl  at  work  for  him  turn  off  in  one  day  150  gross, 
or  21,000  molds.  Farther  up  is  found  the  site  of  the  "Su- 
mac Mill,"  established  to  make  ground  sumac,  to  export  to 
Europe  for  tanning  the  best  morocco.  The  mill  was  built  by 
Nehemiah  May  and  Ebenezer  Putney  about  1788,  on  land 
belonging  to  the  former.  It  was  run  only  a  few  years  ;  the 
business  could  not  be  made  profitable,  as  other  materials  were 
discovered  in  Europe  and  brought  into  use  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  little  now  to  mark  the  place  except  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  dam.  Still  above,  toward  the  reservoir,  is 
the  present  saw-mill  of  Rodney  Hawks.  On  the  site  of  this 
was  formerly  an  old  mill,  built  perhaps  by  Washburn  & 
Russ,  thirty-tive  or  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hawks  rebuilt  it 
about  1870. 

Coming  up  to  the  road  running  east  from  the  meeting-house, 
there  was  originally  a  saw-mill,  built  as  early  as,  perhaps  earlier 
than,  the  incorporation  of  the  town, — probably  by  John  Wil- 
liams, known  as  "Carpenter  John,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  merchant  and  tavern-keeper  at  the  burying-ground.  This 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abner  Moore,  who  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  of  broom-handles,  and  afterward  of 
button-molds.  He  added  also  a  small  grist-mill.  The  oldest 
dam  was  somewhat  above  the  present  reservoir-dam,  and  still 
shows  in  low  water.  All  these  works  were  bought  out  and 
given  up  when  the  reservoir  was  established. 

At  the  upper  reservoir,  built  in  1873,  the  dam  is  erected 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  dam  belonging  to  the  Lyman  saw-mill, 
built  by  Francis  and  Thomas  Lyman,  1820  to  1828  ;  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lymans  down  to  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir,  though  the  mills  liad  been  out  of  use  for  some  time 
before.  At  Goshen  Centre,  lower  reservoir,  there  were  also 
built,  about  1845,  a  saw-mill  and  plane-rnaking  works.  The 
proprietors  were  Oscar  Washburn  and  Ralph  Utley.  The  en- 
terprise was  abandoned  after  a  few  years.  The  old-time  cider- 
mills  were  those  of  Dresser,  White,  James,  Gloyd,  Lyman 
Parsons,  Packard,  and  Narramore.  Present  cider-mills  are 
run  by  Joseph  Reals  and  by  Edward  C.  Packard. 

Other  business  enterprises  maybe  noted:  Levi  Kingman, 
1812-14,  made  what  was  known  as  Tuscarora  socks, — a  patent 
overshoe.  Solomon  Parsons  and  John  James  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  and  continued  for  manyyears.  Oliver 


Tayloi'  hud  a  tannery  on  the  William  II.  Webst(!r  farm,  before 
the  Kevolution,  and  fanners  wei'c  thought  so  imiiortant  to  the 
country  that  wIkui  he  enlisted  the  authorities  sent  him  home 
again  to  make  leatln^r,  rather  thiin  to  fight.  IJenjaniin  Tilton 
had  a  tannery  for  .some  years.  In  old  times,  Thoma.s  Weeks, 
Jason  Olds,  Silas  Olds,  and  Levi  Stearns  were  the  principal 
(cabinet-makers.  Spinning-wheels  were  made  by  Weeks,  and 
at  a  later  day  by  Reuben  Kingman.  The  blacksmiths  of  Go- 
shen may  be  numtioned  as  John  Williams,  Jonah  Williams, 
Thomas  Brown,  (Jyrus  Stearns,  Thomas  W.  Stearns,  Asahel 
Hillings,  and  Elijah  liillings.  I'hc  hitter  came  here  in  181(1, 
and  the  ring  of  his  hammer  upon  the  anvil  has  been  a  familiar 
sound  to  Goshen  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Joshua  Packard, 
Sr.,  was  a  shoemaker  in  the  olden  times.  In  later  years  may 
be  noted  Hattil  Washburn,  Sr.,  John  V.  Hunt,  Lysander  and 
Spencer  Gurney,  and  Lowell  Hunt. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  production  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values: 
.Butter,  !P7529;  fire-wood,  !p2243  ;  maple-sugar,  $2-540 ;  beef, 
.§2475;  hay,  |19,058;  manure,  .¥5778 ;  potatoes,  $3089;  pork, 
$1572;  milk,  $15-50;  eggs,  $1083. 

MILITARY. 

The  action  of  the  town  during  its  first  year,  1781-82,  is 
given  under  the  head  of  organization. 

Aug.  6,  1782. — VoteJ  tliat  said  town  will  pay  tlieir  equal  proportion  of  procur- 
ing and  mustering  a  man  to  serve  in  tlie  Continental  army  tlirce  years,  whicli 
liatli  already  been  procured  by  tliat  part  of  Goshen  lately  s?tofF  fromCliesterfield. 
Voted  that  said  town  will  pay  their  equal  proportion  of  procuring  and  mustering 
a  man  if  required  of  Chesterfield  Gore.  Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds, 
to  be  assessed  on  their  polls  and  estates,  for  paying  a  man  already  procured  for 
the  Continental  army  for  three  years. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  that 
his  friends  procured  an  able-bodied  man  to  take  his  place,  and 
secured  thereby  the  honorable  discharge  of  the  defaulting  man, 
—signed  by  Moses  Hazen,  brigadier-general,  and  by  Lieut. 
Samuel  BufRnton ;  also  receipted  for  by  Seth  Bannister,  cap- 
tain and  commandant  at  Springfield  post;  by  Col.  Benjamin 
Bonnej^,  Nahum  Eager,  and  William  White.  Certain  differ- 
ences with  the  town  of  Chesterfield  over  the  furnishing  of  men 
and  supplies  for  the  armj^  in  1780  to  1781  were  submitted  to 
arbitration. 

To  this  official  aciion  of  the  town  ought  to  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing notes,  with  reference  to  the  men  who  went  from  this 
part  of  the  town  of  Chesterfield  before  Goshen  was  incorpo- 
rated.. Of  the  company  that  marched  from  Chesterfield,  April 
21,  1775,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Capt.  Robert 
Webster  of  this  town  was  in  command,  and  Christopher  Ban- 
nister was  one  of  the  lieutenants,  Wm.  White,  first  sergeant, 
Timothy  Lj'man,  third  sergeant,  and  Jonathan  Nelson,  cor- 
poral. The  company  also  included  the  following  privates  from 
the  present  territory  of  Goshen  :  Tilly  Burk,  Benjamin  Bourn, 
Caleb  Cushman,  Barzillai  Bannister,  Nehemiah  May,  Cyrus 
Lyon,  Oliver  Taylor,  Artcnuis  Stone,  Reuben  Dresser,  Samuel 
Thomas,  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Samuel  Olds,  Christopher  Grant, 
Adam  Reals,  and  Wait  Burk.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  of 
these  went  regularly  into  the  Continental  army,  but  many  of 
them  are  known  to  have  done  so,  and  been  engaged  in  long 
and  arduous  service. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  records,  tradition  supplies  the 
following  notes  with  reference  to  some :  Christopher  Bannis- 
ter became  captain,  and  was  in  service  on  Long  Island.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  major  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Maj. 
Ezra  May  was  also  engaged  upon  Long  Island.  He  also  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  army,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  but  his  health  failed,  and,  returning  home,  ho 
died  Jan.  11,  1778. 

Timothy  Lyman  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  North  during 
the  Burgoyne  cam])aign  ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
and  also  at  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga.  Ho 
brought  home  a  musket  of  the  "  Queen's  Arm"  stump,  taken 
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at  Saratoga.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lyman  family 
of  this  town.  Joshua  Abell  was  also  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
Before  that,  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  a  bullet 
struck  his  gun  and  glanced  oif,  leaving  him  unhurt.  The  gun 
is  a  cherished  memorial  in  the  family  of  his  descendants,  and 
shows  clearly  where  it  was  struck.  The  same  gun  was  carried 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Asa  Grant  served  for  a  time  in  Connecticut ;  William  Hal- 
lock  and  his  son  Moses,  in  Xew  Jersey  ;  Jeremiah  Hallock,  at 
Ticonderoga.  Isaac  Kingman,  John  Jepson,  and  Joseph  Jep- 
son,  Caleb  Bryant.  David  Stearns,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Stearns,  and 
John  Stearns  were  all  in  the  Kevolutionary  service  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Zebulon  "Willcutt  was  in  service  nineteen 
months.  Phineas  Manning  served  through  the  whole  war ; 
was  acquainted  with  Gen.  Washington,  and  had  seen  him  ride 
between  the  contending  lines  in  battle.  Manning  suffered 
severely  at  Monmouth  ;  was  at  White  Plains,  at  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  and  received  from  Gen.  Wa.«hington  the 

Badge  of  Merit.''  The  Mannings  honored  their  patriotic 
name  in  the  civil  war,  as  the  records  abundantly  show.  James 
Orcutt  served  at  West  Point,  and  was  on  duty  in  command  of 
a  company  detailed  to  guard  the  great  chain  the  night  after 
Arnold's  treachery.  The  American  column  sent  forward  for 
the  safety  of  the  fort  and  for  the  arrest  of  Arnold  passed  his 
guard  in  their  ardor  without  replying  to  the  challenge.  Maj. 
Ambrose  Stone  served  under  Gon.  Ward  at  Boston,  and 
under  Arnold  at  Lake  Champlain.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Bemis  Heights,  that  compelled  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  as  the  smoke  lifted  during  the  battle,  once, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  alone,  his  men 
having  retreated  to  the  cover  of  a  wood.  He  fired  his  musket, 
leaped  a  rail  fence,  and  escaped  unharmed.  He  was  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  shared  in  the  sufferings  of  that  fearful  winter.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Eevolution  from 
this  town.  He  died  March  18,  1850,  aged  ninety-three.  Thomas 
Weeks,  before  coming  to  Goshen,  had  spent  several  j-ears  in 
the  army.  He  served  as  commissary  and  as  lieutenant,  and 
was  often  clerk  of  courts-martial  and  other  military  gather- 
ings. His  papers,  journals,  and  memorandums  comprised 
much  valuable  histor}-.  He  was  on  Long  Island  in  important 
service  watching  the  enemy. 

Doubtless  man}-  others  should  be  included  in  this  roll  of 
honor,  but  their  names  have  not  survived  the  lapse  of  years. 
History  states  that  there  were  thirtj'  men  from  Chesterfield  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  January,  1776.  A  number  of 
these  were  of  course  from  Goshen, — perhaps  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  above.  (See  Webster  papers,  in  chapter  on  Chester- 
field.) 

The  following  is  from  the  Hampshire  Gazette  : 

GosHEX,  July  6, 1812. — At  a  legal  meeting,  voted  "  unanimously  that  it  U  the 
eeose  and  full  belief  of  the  inhabitant?  of  this  town  tliat  an  offensive  war  against 
Great  Britain  at  this  time  If  unnccessarj-,  perfectly  unjustifiable,  and  to  the  last 
degree  impolitic.  That  it  the  unanimous  voice  of  tliLs  town  Cone  vote  only  e.x- 
ceptedj  that  we  cannot  voluntarilj-  engage  nor  aemat  in  an  offensive  war  against 
Great  Britain,  but  that  we  stand  ready  at  all  times,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and 


fortunes,  to  defend  and  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  our 
country  against  all  invasion  and  hostile  attempts  of  any  poi-son  or  persons,  nation 
or  nations,  whatsoever,  under  heaven." 

The  above  shows  the  prevalent  feeling  of  1812,  and  probably 
there  was  only  one  regular  soldier  from  Goshen— John  Man- 
ning— in  the  army  during  that  war.  The  following,  however, 
went  to  the  defense  of  Boston:  Capt.  Timothy  Lyman,  Asa- 
hcl  Billings,  orderly,  Wm.  Abell,  Wm.  Tilton,  Oliver  T. 
Cathcart,  Enoch  .James,  John  Fuller,  Robert  Barras,  Abisha 
Williams,  Arad  Hoslord,  and  probably  Moses  Dresser. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  great  civil  war  of  ISGl-fio  to  wake 
anew  the  patriotism  of  this  people.  Then,  as  elsewhere  at  the 
North,  the  national  colors  flashed  out  over  these  hills  and 
valleys,  the  emblems  of  national  life,  and  with  passionate  love 
of  the  old  flag  of  their  fathers  the  sons  went  forth  to  battle  in 
its  defense. 

OFFICIAL  ACTION  DURINa  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

At  a  town-meeting  May  6,  1861,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate 
?200  to  be  expended  in  recruiting  volunteers.    C.  A.  Packard, 

H.  H.  Tilton,  Hiram  Packard,  Daniel  Williams,  and  Francis 
Jepson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  same. 
November  5th  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
State  aid  to  families  of  volunteers  were  accepted,  and  authority 
given  the  selectmen  to  borrow  the  amount  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Sept.  3,  1862,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay 
a  bounty  of  $100  each  either  for  three  years'  volunteers  or  for 
those  of  nine  months  only. 

Jan.  19,  1863. — Voted  to  borrow  ^11140  to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers. 
March  2d. — Voted  to  use  SIOOO  of  the  "  Janles  Fund"  to  pay  bounties. 
April  6tb. — Voted  to  borrow  5300  to  aid  the  families  of  soldiers. 

April  4,  1864,  a  bounty  of  $125  each  was  offered  for  recruits 
to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town  under  existing  calls,  and  June 
15th  the  vote  was  made  general  to  fill  all  future  calls  to  March 

I,  1865.  May  22,  1865,  it  was  voted  to  pay  by  taxation  one- 
third  of  the  war-bounty  debt  and  borrow  two-thirds. 

Schouler's  "  History"  states  that  Goshen  furnished  47  for  the 
war,  a  surplus  of  6  above  all  demands.  A  part  of  these  were 
recruits  hired  abroad.  Thirty-four  citizens  of  the  town  went, 
of  whom  8  lost  their  lives.    A  list  of  these  is  appended. 

The  whole  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by  the  town  was 
§3374. -50;  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  in  1860  was 
§157,942,  and  the  population  was  439 ;  amount  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies, afterward  refunded  by  the  State,  1861,  $41.92;  1862, 
§573.57;  1863,  $768.60;  1864,  $638.88;  1865,  $155.45;  total, 
$2178.42. 

One  family  may  fairly  receive  a  special  mention.  Phineas 
Manning,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  son,  John 
Manning,  in  the  regular  service  during  the  war  of  1812-15, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  old  heroic  blood  survived 
the  long  years  of  peace,  and  in  1861-65  four  of  the  Manning 
name,  descendants  of  the  hero  of  White  Plains  and  Yorktown, 
fought  for  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  two  laid  down  their 
lives  in  its  defense.  The  "  Badge  of  Merit,"  given  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  sire,  has  been  honored  by  the  sons. 

Richmond;  wounded, and  died  from  theeffecfs 
of  the  wound  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  21, '63. 
Lorin  Barrus,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  Ifit  Cav.,C6.  F;  on 
detached  duty  at  Division  Headquarters;disch. 
at  the  close  of  the  term  of  enlistment. 
Alvin  Barrus,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862, 1st  Cav.,  Co.  F; 
detailed  for  hospital  service,  serving  two  years 
or  more;  the  last  two  months  withhisr-'ginient 
in  the  field  ;  discharged.  ' 
Joseph  Beals,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  1st  Cav.,  Co.  F ;  on 
detached  service;  disch.  at  the  close  of  the 
term  of  enlistment. 
Henry  Parsons,  enl.  May,  1861, 10th  Regt.,  Co.  H; 
wounded  at  Fair  Oaks ;  served  through  and 
disch. «, 

Wm.  Manning,  enl.  in  the  20th  Begt. ;  wounded 
twice  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  losing 
a  leg ;  discharged. 


SOLDIERS'  BECOED,  WAR  OF  1801-6.5. 
John  H.  Godfrey,  enl.  Oct.  2, 18G2,  ryzd  il.V.  M.,  Co. 

C;  disch.  Aug.  14,  18G3. 
Abner  Pheipe,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18C2,  52d  Jt.  V.  M.,  Co 

I;  diifh.  Aug.  14,  180:J;  died  Sept  Isl,  of  disi 

tase  con  tract  e-l  in  the  army. 
Anson  W.  Godfrey,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1864, 1st  H.  Art., 

Co.  A ;  killed  in  action,  Oct.  27,  1864,  at  the 

Ijattle  of  Boydton  Plank-Boad,  Va. 
Lyman  F.  Kice,  Sept.  2,  18G4,  1st  U.  Art.,  Co.  A; 

*a*  taken  prisoner  at  Hatcher's  Bun ;  discli. 

Jane  4, 18C.5. 
Jamr-x  B.  Taylor,  cnl.  Sept. 2, 1864,  Ist  11.  Art.,  Co. 

A  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Uatcher's  Run ; 

disch.  June  24, 18C.5. 
Angu«tiis  A.  Manning,  enl.  June  21,  1861,  10th 

Inf.,  (>).  C;  had  been  pro.  to  sergt.,  and  was 

woonded  at  Fair  Oaks;  disch.  July  1, 1864. 


!  George  P.  Manning,  enl.  Aug.  23,  1861,  21st  Inf, 
I  Co.  C;   wounded  Feb.  8,  1862,  at  Roanoke 

I  Island,  N.  C,  and  died  Feb.  16,  1862. 

'  Jonathan  Burroughs,  enl.  Oct.  15,  1801,  27th  Inf., 
i  Co.  G;  disch.  to  re-enl.  Dec.  23,  1863  (Nortli- 

ampton). 

Joel  D.  Manning,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co. 

C;  disch.  July  3,  1862,  for  disability;  re-enl. 

Sept.  2,  1864,  1st  H.  Art.,  Co.  A ;  disch.  with 

the  regiment,  June,  1805. 
Jolin  H.  Manning,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  .31st  Inf,  Co. 

C ;  died  May  31,  1862,  at  Ship  Island,  Mi.ss. 
Austin  M.  Rice,  enl.  Feb.  II,  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co.  C; 

disch.  Sept.  9,  186.5. 
i     Ansel  A.  l^Jberts,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 
I  C;  disch.  Nov.  19,  1864. 

i     George  F.  Tilton,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862, 1st  Cav.,  Co.F ; 
pro.  orderly  to  Gen.  Stoneman  in  his  raid  upon 
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liPIiiy  riiPlpH,  onl.  Doc   IRfllt,  lnt  11.  Art.,  Co.  A ; 

woiiJKlcd  April  I,  ISIM,  iinil  dlinl  AiJill  lllli. 
Ilorucn  II.  racltiinl,  (mlI.  in  •Jillli  .I!.i'(,'l.,  ('".  II ;  iIc- 

tiiilcd  iiH  u  (-iirpi-iiUT  for  tt  j>oi'tioii  of  Uio  tiino 
at  FoiiicKH  Mont'oo;  Korvcd  lliroiigli;  disch. 

\vith  tho  I'ogiiiioiit. 
JoKciili  II.  DawcH,  cnl.  in  Kt.Mli  N.  Y.;  i)ro.  as  or- 
derly to  Iho  C(doiK'l ;  Horvod   llnoiip;Ii,  and 

distil,  with  llio  ri'giment. 
Joliii  II.  Itisscll,  i-ril.  July  2:1,  1802,  :i7tli  liofe't.,  Co. 

D  ;  twico  woiuidcii ;  in  lio.sjiital  only  ono  wci-k  ; 

s(irved  tliron^li,  and  disi-h.  \vith  llic  ro^inicnt. 
Jool  Wing,  onl.  18(!-2,  27lli  K'  gt.,  Co.  II ;  killod  in 

tlic  battle  of  Newborn,  N.  C,  March  14,  '02. 
Henry  Putney,  enl.  in  tlie  Navy,  and  served  out 

his  full  term  of  enlistment. 


Charles  II.  Dawes,  onl.  Nov.  21,  IKOI,  32d  Inf.,  Co. 
11;  n!-onl.  .Ian.  fj,  1804;  wonndod  lad'oro  Ilidi- 
mond  and  four  dayw  a  in'iriojHii' ;  diHch.  May 
20,  lK(i.'),  by  onliTof  War  Dopai  Iniont. 

Henry  I,.  Narraniore,  cnl.  Nov.  21,  1801,  :i2(l  Inf., 
(Jo.  It;  trans. .In no  18, 1804,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps  ; 
bad  Ix'on  wounded;  was  leader  of  a  hospital 
ndiel'-iiarty  lor  some  time. 

Tiniolhy  D.  l'i(Mce,  cnl.  Nov.  2(1, 1801,  .■i2d  Inf,  Co. 
It ;  had  liocn  detailed  lor  gari  ison  duty  at  Fort 
Warren;  disch.  Feb.  2(1,  1802,  for  disability. 

l.ynian  VV.  Parsons,  onl.  Aug.  11(1,  1802,  :i7lb  Inf., 
Co.  II;  was  didailod  as  ttsinister  for  regiment 
and  then  bi'igado  service;  and  li^ul  charge  of 
liersonal  sti|>plles  for  Gen.  Wright  and  slafi'; 
disch.  June  21,  1805. 


Timothy  I'.  I,ynuin,  enl.  Aug.  1801 , 1st  Cav,,Co.  K  ; 

lalicn  lu'isonor  at  Alilie,  June  17,  18Ki;  in 

Libby  prison;  parided  ;  declared  oxchanged  ; 

re-enl.  Feb.  1801;  pro.  to  ist  liout.  and  ijiiar- 

termast(jr ;  dis(diarged. 
Levant  I'holps,  enl.  Dec.  I80:i,  1st  II.  Art.,  Co.  A  ; 

served  Ibrongh;  disch.  with  the  regiment. 
Thomas  S.  Ilohnan,  onl.  in  1802, and  was  asst.  sui'g. 

at  Camp  Day,  North  Cambrlilge,  wastakonill, 

and  dieil  at  (Joshen,  Dec.  7,  18()2. 
Froderii  k  A.  Uiibbaid,  enl.  in  .'i2d  Itogt.,  Co.  F; 

served  through,  and  disch. with  regiment. 
Alexis  It.  llubbaril,  onl,  in  llltli  Itiigt.,  Co.  K ; 

served  through,  and  di.scb.  with  regiment. 
Calvin  A.  Hubbard,  onl.  in  .Otli  Conn.  Uegt.,  Co.  E  ; 

served  through,  and  disch. with  regiment. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Chesterfield  is  situated  nearly  central  with  reference 
to  that  portion  of  Hampshire  County  west  of  the  Connecticut 
Kiver.  Its  principal  village  is  stated  by  air-line  measurement 
at  eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  the  county-seat. 

Those  who  drive  over  the  road  will  find  it  farther  than  that. 
The  town  is  hounded  north  by  Worthington,  Cummington, 
and  Goshen  ;  east  by  Goshen,  AVilliamsburg,  and  Westhamp- 
ton ;  south  by  Westhampton  and  Huntington ;  west  by 
"Worthington.  The  area  of  the  original  town  before  Goshen 
was  incorporated  was  29,040  acres.  It  is  now  stated  in  the 
reports  of  the  census  of  1875  as  16,748  acres. 

The  title  to  the  soil  of  this  town  is  traced  back  to  a  direct 
grant  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  previous  ex- 
tinction of  the  Indian  title  to  all  this  section  of  country  is 
fully  treated  in  the  general  portion  of  this  history.  To  the 
800  troops  who  assisted  in  subduing  the  Narragansett  Indians 
in  the  King  Philip  war  of  1075  the  State  granted  certain 
townships  of  land.  Some  of  these  being  found  to  be  barren 
and  scarcely  worth  settling,  the  State  granted  certain  compen- 
sation lands,  among  them  the  present  town  of  Chesterfield  ; 
and  7261  acres  of  the  north  part  were  given  to  the  claimants 
or  their  heirs  under  the  Narragansett  grant.  The  State  also 
secured  to  certain  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Canada  expedition 
of  1690,  or  to  their  heirs,  lands  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 
A  special  grant  of  600  acres  to  Mr.  Coleman  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  services  in  connection 
with  laying  out  this  and  perhaps  other  townships  for  the  State, 
though  the  reasons  for  this  valuable  grant  are  not  really  known. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 
The  prominent  feature  of  this  town  is  the  valley  of  tho 
Westfield  Kiver,  extending  very  nearly  north  and  south 
through  the  western  part  of  the  town.  On  each  side  of  this 
and  nearly  parallel  are  ranges  of  hills,  mostly  continuous 
through  the  town,  though  differing  considerably  in  elevation 
at  various  points.  Farther  east  is  a  second  valley,  through 
which  flows  the  Dead  Branch,  and  this  is  also  nearly  north 
and  south  in  its  general  direction.  The  extreme  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  town  consists  of  a  rough,  hilly  tract.  Dead  Pond, 
in  the  east,  is  the  only  body  of  water  to  be  noted.  Generally 
speaking,  Chesterfield  is  drained  by  the  Wcstfleld  Kiver  and 
its  tributaries. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT— SUBSEQUENT  GROWTH. 
The  town  of  Chesterfield  was  settled  from  1760  to  1705. 
The  first  actual  pioneer  who  established  himself  and  family 


within  the  limits  of  this  town  and  wintered  here  was  George 
Buck.  He  lived  in  what  is  known  as  Ireland  Street.  It  is 
related  that,  getting  short  of  provisions,  he  started  for  North- 
ampton to  obtain  a  supply.  He  was  delayed  by  a  snow-storm, 
and  his  family  were  compelled  to  kill  and  eat  their  dog  to  save 
their  lives.  We  have  little  account  of  his  family.  Several  of 
the  same  family  name,  presumed  to  be  his  sons,  appear  in  these 
sketches. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  names  of  the  other  early  settlers  in 
chronological  order.  From  the  town  records,  rolls  of  highway 
accounts,  and  other  papers,  it  is  easily  determined  that  the 
following  located  in  this  town,  including  Goshen,  from  1700 
to  1768:  From  Dudley,  Joseph  Burnell  and  David  Stearns; 
from  Scituate,  Benjamin  Bryant,  Consider  Bryant,  Prince 
Bryant,  Abiel  Stetson,  Abner  Bates,  Nehemiah  Bates,  Benja- 
min Bates,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Thomas  Pierce,  Jonathan  Pierce, 
Seth  Sylvester,  Nehemiah  Sylvester,  Luke  Sylvester,  Jacob 
Litchfield,  Kobert  Damon,  Amos  Damon,  Joshua  Eogers, 
John  Eogers,  John  Pynchon,  Isaiah  Damon,  and  Joseph 
Bailey;  from  Cohasset,  Ichabod  Damon,  John  Stephenson, 
and  Zebulon  Willcutt ;  from  Sutton,  Jeremiah  Stockwell, 
Benjamin  Tupper,  and  Ansel  Tupper ;  from  Pembroke,  Ben- 
jamin Bonney  and  Seth  Taylor;  from  Charlton,  William 
White  and  Ebenezer  Putney ;  from  Pelham,  Charles  Kidd, 
Benjamin  Kidd,  and  Kobert  Hamilton  ;  from  Connecticut, 
Jeremiah  Spaulding;  from  Bridgewater,  several  families  of 
the  Coles;  from  Northampton,  Elisha  Warner,  Elijah  War- 
ner, Joel  Warner,  Paul  King.  Silas  King,  Justus  Wright, 
Paul  Clapp,  and  Amasa  Clapp ;  from  Pembroke,  Gideon  Bis- 
bee  and  Jothum  Bisbee ;  from  various  places  not  certain, 
Kobert  Webster,  Ezra  May,  George  Buck,  Prince  Cowing, 
Simeon  Higgins,  John  Holbard,  Aaron  Jewell,  Asa  Grant, 
Charles  Beswick,  Everton  Beswick,  Archelaus  Anderson,  and 
Jonathan  Anderson.  The  names  of  still  others  appear  in  the 
records  given.  John  Cowing,  son  of  Prince  Cowing,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  town.  Jeremiah 
Spaulding  was  the  first  man  who  died  in  town,  and  his  death 
was  caused  by  sticking  a  nail  into  his  foot  at  the  raising  of  a 
house  upon  the  place  owned  in  later  years  by  Bela  Stetson. 

The  first  death  in  town  was,  however,  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Bonney.  Her  grave,  according  to  the  deed  of  the  yard  at  tlie 
centre,  should  be  found  near  the  north  line,  a  little  east  of  the 
new  Kusscll  tablet. 

FAMILY  NOTES. 

Archelaus  Anderson,  owned  at  the  centre,  the  nortli  line  of 
the  cemetery  being  his  north  line  ;  his  place  became  soon  after 
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the  property  of  Rev.  Benjamin  3Iills.  Jonathan  Anderson 
lived  west  of  the  centre :  sons,  David  and  Alanson. 

Abner  Bates,  homestead  east  part  of  the  town.  Nehemiah 
Bates,  homestead  the  present  place  of  Hudson  Bates.  Chil- 
dren :  Jacob,  Vermont ;  Ephraim,  Plainfield  ;  Eliab,  New 
York  :  Xathaniel,  who  died  at  twenty-one  ;  Nehemiah,  Asa, 
Levi,  in  Cummington ;  Gershom,  Goshen  ;  Solomon,  on  the 
old  homestead ;  Euth,  died  in  infancy  ;  ilehitable  (Mrs.  Jona- 
than Lucel.  Chesterfield.  The  wife  of  Solomon  Bates  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Benjamin  Bates  probably  lived 
near  Sugar  Hill. 

Joshua  Bailey,  brother  of  the  next  mentioned.  Joseph 
Bailey,  homestead  the  present  farm  of  Calvin  Damon  ;  Joseph 
Bailey,  who  died  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  probably  a  son, 
and  was  a  merchant  for  many  years,  and  a  hotel-keeper,  also 
a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  kept  what  has  since  been  the 
Clapp  tavern. 

Benjamin  Bonney  settled  about  a  mile  south  of  the  centre. 
He  had  one  son,  David  D.,  who  later  in  life  moved  West ;  two 
other  sons  were  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Marshall. 

Gideon  Bisbee,  homestead  on  the  mount.  '  Had  two  sons, 
Gideon,  of  Ohio,  and  John,  Chesterfield;  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kush  Gurney,  Chesterfield. 

Jotham  Bisbee,  homestead  on  the  present  Franklin  Buck 
j)roperty.  Children:  Jonathan,  Asahel,  and  Elisha,  Chester- 
field ;  Jotham,  died  unmarried  ;  Job,  finally  went  to  New 
Tork  ;  Mrs.  Seth  Kemington,  of  Chesterfield;  Eebecca,  died 
unmarried ;  Mrs.  Luther  Gere,  of  "Worthington  ;  Mrs.  Felix 
Stanton,  of  Huntington.  Oren  Bisbee,  of  the  mills,  and  a 
brother,  Osman,  are  grandsons  of  Jotham,  sons  of  Elisha. 

George  Buck  was  the  first  settler,  but  there  is  little  account 
of  his  family,  though  the  name  is  found  in  town  in  later 
years,  and  in  the  records  of  Worth ington. 

Charles  Beswick  ;  none  of  this  family  name  in  town  for  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Everton  Beswick,  Beswick  Hill. 
The  early  location,  no  doubt,  of  these  families  is  near  the 
"Williamsburg  line. 

Col.  Patrick  Bryant,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  settled  be- 
tween West  Chesterfield  and  ••  the  mount.''  Children  :  Zenas, 
Oren,  Martin,  and  Asahel,  of  Chesterfield  ;  John,  New  York  ; 
Nathaniel.  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Asa  Gurney,  of  Cummington,  after- 
ward moved  to  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Obadiah  Skiff,  of  Goshen. 

Joseph  Burnell,  homestead  present  place  of  S.  C.  Damon  ; 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eight%--two.  Children  :  John,  Chester- 
field; Mrs.  Eeuben  Dresser,  Goshen ;  Mrs.  Eichard  Sylvester, 
Chesterfield;  Joseph,  Chesterfield;  Ephraim,  Cummington; 
Manasseh,  St.  Alban's,  Tt.  The  missionaries  Thomas  S.  and 
Kingsley  A.  are  grandsons,  and  sons  of  Eufus. 

Elisha  Baker,  homestead  on  Sugar  Hill,  present  place  of 
Esther  Baker.  Children:  Electa,  died  young  ;  Elisha,  Ches- 
terfield I  father  of  Deacon  Baker ) ;  Fanny  (Mrs.  Israel  Graves), 
William-sburg ;  Mrs.  Ealph  Utley,  Chesterfield;  Andrew, 
Chesterfield;  Sarah  (Mrs.  Darius  Stephenson);  Daniel,  Ches- 
terfield; John,  Chesterfield;  Alsie,  died  unmarried. 

Benjamin  Bryant,  homestead  where  Frank  H.  Bryant  now 
lives,  who  is  a  great-grandson.  Of  his  sons,  Eli  and  Asahel 
settled  in  Chesterfield.  Eli  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  lived 
at  the  centre,  and  was  an  extensive  landholder.  Consider 
Bryant  was  a  brother  of  Benjamin  ;  homestead  the  present 
place  of  Levi  Bryant.  Prince  Bryant  was  another  brother 
of  Benjamin  Bryant. 

Isaac  Buck,  homestead  on  "  the  mount."  Children:  Na- 
than, West ;  3Ioses,  West,  and  another  brother  also ;  Jesse, 
Abner,  and  Isaac,  Chesterfield ;  Mrs.  Porter;  Mrs.  Stephenson, 
Connecticut ;  Mrs.  Silas  King. 

Ebenezer  Cole  ;  he  had  one  son,  Amasa.  The  Cole  name 
is  prominent  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  has  included 
several  public  men  in  years  past  and  at  the  present  time. 

Paul  Clapp  was  one  of  that  family  name  in  town.  Arnasa 
Clapp  .settled  on  the  present  Erwin  Eice  farm.    Of  his  chil- 


dren, Ira  settled  in  Chesterfield  (father  of  Ira,  now  living  in 
town),  and  a  daughter  was  Mrs.  Alvin  Eice. 

Prince  Cowing  settled  on  Ireland  Street.  The  following 
were  probably  sons  of  Prince  :  Calvin,  went  West ;  Thompson, 
went  to  Western  New  York;  Samuel,  died  on  Ireland  Street. 

Luther  Curtis,  homestead  probably  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  now  owned  by  Asa  Curtis,  a  great-grandson.  He  had 
two  sons,  Luther  and  Nathan.  James  Cox  owned  the  mills 
at  Bisbee's,  and  lived  at  the  site  of  an  old  cellar  in  late 
years  on  the  road  west.  Nathaniel  Coleman  lived  on  the 
present  Levi  Witherell  place.    Sons:  Nathaniel,  Noah,  John. 

Ezekiel  Corban,  mechanic,  made  the  old  churn  owned  by 
Joel  Willcutt's  mother. 

Amaziah  Cole,  homestead  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Widow  Smith  on  Ireland  Street.  Sons:  Ebenezer,  Joseph, 
Amaziah,  Jr.,  settled  in  Chesterfield.  Ephraim  Cole,  of 
Ireland  Street,  is  a  son  of  Amaziah,  Jr.  Consider  Cole. 
Sons  :  Isaac,  went  West;  Daniel,  Seth,  William,  and  Consider, 
Jr.,  settled  in  Chesterfield.  Horace  Cole,  of  Worthington, 
is  a  grandson. 

Amos  Damon  came  to  this  town  in  1762;  settled  on  what  is 
now  the  Adelbert  Bisbee  farm.  No  house  there  now.  Of  his 
children,  Amos,  Jr.,  was  in  the  Eevolutionary  war  seven  years, 
and  the  gun  he  carried  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Calvin  Da- 
mon ;  David,  settled  in  Chesterfield  ;  Nathan,  in  Westhamp- 
ton;  James  and  Isaac,  in  Chesterfield.  Calvin,  a  son  of  Isaac, 
lives  on  the  old  tavern-site  of  the  Damons  and  the  Pierces. 
Isaiah  Damon  settled  near  the  present  residence  of  Calvin  Da- 
mon. Children:  Joseph,  Eeuben,  and  Jason.  Ichabod  Damon 
lived  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  Eobert  Damon,  still 
another  pioneer,  seems  to  have  been  no  relation  to  the  above. 

John  Ewell,  1779,  homestead  a  mile  south  of  the  centre. 
Children:  James,  settled  in  Norwich  ;  Malachi,  Ohio ;  Melzar, 
Chesterfield;  Solomon,  Consider,  John,  Ohio;  Sarah,  Mrs. 
David  Anderson;  Eachel,  died  unmarried;  Deborah,  died 
young. 

Oliver  Edwards  came  to  Chesterfield  about  1775  to  1780,  and 
settled  at  Sugar  Hill,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  a  grandson, 
Ebenezer  Edwards.  Of  his  children,  Luther  and  Oliver  settled 
in  town;  Elisha  Edwards,  in  Springfield,  and  was  a  well- 
known  public  man.  Daughters  wore  Mrs.  Wm.  Pomeroy,  of 
Williamsburg  ;  Mrs.  Ambrose  Stone,  of  Williamsburg  ;  Mrs. 
Joshua  Bates,  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  A  grandson,  Oliver,  the 
third  of  the  same  name,  resides  at  the  centre.  Oliver,  the 
second,  was  a  merchant  at  the  centre  from  1811  or  1812  down 
to  1865 ;  he  died  in  1874. 

Eobert  Hamilton  lived  beyond  Calvin  Damon.  Sons: 
Robert,  Jr.,  Levi,  Samuel,  John  K.  Elijah  Higgins  was  a 
citizen  with  a  large  family  of  descendants.  Joshua  Healey ; 
he  lived  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  ;  Parley  Healey  and 
Seth  Healey,  probably  sons,  lived  and  died  in  Chesterfield. 

Timothy  Ingram  moved  from  Williamsburg  to  Chesterfield, 
December,  1798,  and  lived  on  the  Coleman  tract.  Children: 
Timothy  and  Benjamin,  Westhampton  ;  Joel,  now  living  at 
Chesterfield,  eightj'-nine  years  old;  Nathaniel  and  Porter, 
Chesterfield  ;  Otis,  still  living.  Chesterfield  ;  Mrs.  Edwin  Da- 
mon ;  Deborah,  died  unmarried,  ninetj'-seven  years  old.  Joel, 
Jr.,  son  of  Joel,  is  the  present  postmaster,  and  merchant,  of 
Chesterfield  village. 

Charles  Kidd  ;  homestead  was  the  present  place  of  Ambrose 
Cudworth.  Benjamin  Kidd  lived  farther  east,  now  known  as 
"Kidd's  Lookout,"  from  which  extensive  views  are  obtained. 
Thomas  Kidd  was  a  son  of  Benjamin.  Eleazer  King  ;  he  had 
two  sons,  Isaac  and  Eleazer.  The  former  was  a  prominent 
public  man,  and  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  killed.  Jacob 
Litchfield,  homestead  on  the  Delbert  Bisbee  farm.  Bezar 
Ludden  ;  he  had  one  son,  Bezar,  who  was  in  the  regular  army, 
war  of  1812. 

Daniel  Littlefield,  homestead  near  the  Gate,  present  place 
of  Horace  Cole.   Children  :  Daniel,  Vermont ;  Josiah,  Walter, 
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Joslma,  New  York;  Ciileb,  died  young;  Mrs.  Peter  Shaw, 
Vorniont ;  Mrs.  David  Maconiber,  Mrs.  Wm.  lliggins,  Mrs. 
Mi'(iuivoy,  Vorniont. 

Kev.  Bcniiuiiin  Mills  was  tlio  lii-st,  juistdr,  inul  diet!  in  ('lics- 
torlicld.  One  son,  Josiali,  settled  in  WortliiiiKton,  a  man  of 
(Hjiisiderable  prominence.  A  son  of  .Josiali,  James  K.,  was 
])i-omiiient  in  tlio  founding  of  llolyoke  City. 

David  Maconiber,  from  Easton,  cranio  in  about  1770,  and 
settled  on  tlio  place  on  wliicb  Alvin  Macomber  now  lives.  Of 
bis  cbildren,  Daniel,  settled  in  "Westford,  Vt. ;  David,  settled  in 
Westford,  Vt. ;  Eunice,  died  young  ;  Jacob,  settled  in  Westford, 
Vt.  ;  Cyrus,  in  Westford,  Vt. ;  liebecca  (Mrs.  Moses  Bates), 
settled  in  Westford,  Vt. ;  Edmond,  settled  in  Chesterfield ;  Har- 
vey, in  Westford,  Vt.  ;  Hannah,  died  young  ;  Alvin,  now  lives 
on  the  old  homestead  ;  Melzar,  Kingsville,  Ohio  ;  Sophronia 
(Mrs.  Zenas  Gurney),  in  Cummington,  and  then  in  Chester, 
Ohio. 

Joseph  Nichpls  settled,  1793,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  centre,  on  property  still  owned  by  his  descendants  ; 
was  a  soldier  of  the  old  French  war,  and  of  the  Eevolution. 
Children :  Mrs.  Wm.  Whittaker,  Vt. ;  Jonathan,  Otisco,  N.  Y. ; 
Joshua,  Chesterfield.  A  son  of  the  latter,  Albert  Nichols, 
lives  at  the  centre,  a  public  otBcer  of  the  town  for  many  years. 
He  has  the  old  historic  gun  of  his  grandfather. 

Samuel  Luce  came  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  Williams- 
burg in  1776,  with  five  children, — James,  Elisha,  Harvey, 
Joseph,  and  Jonathan.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Goshen, 
and  he  had  seven  more  children  born  there, — Obed,  Shubael, 
Nathan,  Henry,  Mrs.  Joshua  Porter,  Conway  ;  Mrs.  Hart- 
land,  Conway;  and  Mrs.  John  Lomond,  Montague.  Jona- 
than Luce  married  Mehitable  Bates,  about  1801,  and  settled 
where  his  son,  Nehemiah,  now  lives,  and  had  a  family  of 
fourteen  children.  Mr.  Bates,  father  of  Mrs.  Luce,  came  from 
Cohasset,  settled  on  the  farm  north,  and  had  ten  children. 

Joshua  Healey  lived  a  little  south  of  Mr.  Luce,  where  he 
was  fired  at  in  bed  during  the  Shays  rebellion.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood Mr.  Truesdell  perished  in  early  times,  having  lost 
his  way  returning  from  Northampton  by  marked  trees.  The 
house  Mr.  Luce  lives  in  was  moved  two  feet  by  the  great 
tornado  of  1786.  Mr.  Luce  has  a  large  collection  of  relics  and 
antique  curiosities. 

Benjamin  Pierce,  homestead  the  present  residence  of  Cal- 
vin Damon.  Children:  Benjamin,  Chesterfield  ;  Israel,  died 
young  ;  Mrs.  John  Hatch,  Chesterfield  ;  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Clapp, 
Westhampton ;  Mrs.  Solomon  Bissell,  Mrs.  Levi  Stebbins, 
Mrs.  Parsons.  Thomas  Pierce  and  Jonathan  Pierce,  two 
other  pioneers,  were  perhaps  brothers.  John  Pynchon,  home- 
stead where  his  grandson,  Wm.  Pynchon,  lives.  Consider 
Pynchon,  a  son  of  John,  died  in  1877,  in  the  same  room  in 
which  he  was  born,  ninety  years  of  age  or  more.  The  Pyn- 
chon house  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Ephraim 
Patch  probably  settled  on  Ireland  Street.  Ezra  Philips  south, 
on  the  Coleman  tract.    One  son  was  Ezra,  Jr. 

Samuel  lieed,  homestead  on  "the  mount,"  the  present 
Shaw  place.  Children:  Samuel,  New  York;  Daniel,  New 
York  ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Nash,  Simeon,  Chesterfield;  Joseph,  New 
York  ;  Oliver,  died  unmarried  ;  Mrs.  Luther  Tower,  Chester- 
field ;  Mrs.  Pettergill,  afterward  Mrs.  Stearns ;  Mrs.  Jacob 
N.  Bates,  city  of  New  York  ;  Alanson  went  as  a  missionary 
to  China. 

Solomon  Russell,  the  blind  merchant  of  Chesterfield,  who 
kept  a  store  at  Utley's  Corners,  had  one  son,  Solomon,  now 
living  (1878)  in  Pittsfield,  and  the  sons  of  the  latter  are  among 
the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  that  place. 

Abiel  Stetson.  Children :  Bela,  Mrs.  Elias  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Nathan  Healey.  John  Stephenson,  homestead  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  centre  ;  had  two  sons, — John  and  Na- 
thaniel; settled  in  Chesterfield;  the  second  went  to  Ohio  af- 
terward. 

Benjamin  Tuppcr ;  homestead  was  the  present  Ira  Clapp 


place;  went  to  Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Marietta. 
Ansel  Tn])per,  adjutantof  regiment,  went  to  Ohio.  Heth  Tay- 
lor ;  <li(^  1'aylor  homestead  was  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
(■(■n(r(^  Of  his  (■liil<lr(!ii,  Setli,  Stephen,  and  anolber  settled  in 
(Jliesterficild  ;  on(!  daughter  was  Mrs.  Southwick,  of  this  town. 

James  lltley,  lioniestead  at  the  Uthiy  (!orners.  Sons  :  Fred- 
erick, William,  (Jliesterli(!ld  ;  Jialph,  (Joshen  ;  Samuel,  a  min- 
ister in  New  York;  Mrs.  (jersbom  House,  Chesterfield;  Mrs. 
Knowlton,  Chesterfield  ;  and  Sally,  who  died  unmarried. 

Jesse  Willcutt  had  been  a  seafaring  man,  and  bought  a 
tract  of  land  in  No.  !'>.  He  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  arnd  by  putting  his  ear  to  the 
ground  heard  the  guns.  His  grandson,  Joel,  says  he  can  go 
now  to  the  spot  where  the  old  man  used  to  say  he  stood  then. 
The  children  of  Jesse  were  Jesse,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gustin  (hers  was 
the  first  death  in  Goshen),  Mrs.  Litchfield,  Cohasset;  another 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  Cohasset ;  Zebulon,  who  settled  in  Goshen, 
Jesse  Willcutt,  Jr.,  was  himself  a  pioneer  here  probably  as 
early  as  his  father,  having  reached  this  town  April  6,  1772, 
and  settled  at  once  on  the  place  now  owned  by  his  son  Joel. 
Children  :  Mrs.  Asa  Turner,  Ashfield  ;  Enoch,  Goshen  ;  Mrs. 
Luke  Keaith,  Mrs.  Solomon  Bates  (who  died  in  the  fall  of 
1878,  having  sixty-one  actual  descendants),  Mrs.  James  King  ; 
Jason  and  Warren  Michigan  ;  Alpheus,  Goshen  ;  Mrs.  Elea- 
zer  Hawks;  Mrs.  Aaron  James;  Joel,  now  living  (eighty-two 
years  old  Dec.  23,  1878);  Mrs.  Levi  Bates,  Cummington;  and 
four  died  young.  Joel  relates  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  his  father,  in  1778,  saw  the  Hudson  Eiver  frozen  at  Al- 
banj',  so  that  soldiers  crossed  on  the  ice  October  2d.  Joel  Will 
cutt  states  that  before  the  Revolutionary  war  there  was  some 
attention  to  military  matters,  but  only  three  at  first  had  uni- 
forms,— Capt.  Lemuel  Bannister,  Lieut.  Jesse  Willcutt,  and 
Ensign  Ambrose  Stone.  Having  procured  them  fresh  and 
new  at  the  same  time,  they  agreed  to  go  to  meeting  the  next 
Sunday  with  them  on.  Two  failed  to  come,  and  Jesse  Will- 
cut  found  himself  obliged  to  stand  the  staring  of  the  congre- 
gation alone. 

Elisha  W^itherell,  homestead  south  part  of  the  town.  Three 
of  his  sons  were  Elisha,  Jr.,  Nathaniel,  and  Joseph.  Abijah 
Whitton,  homestead  the  present  Randall  place.  An  only  son, 
Abijah,  went  West.  Daughters :  Mrs.  Joshua  Littlefield, 
Mrs.  Ford,  Plainfield  ;  Mrs.  Alpheus  Ford,  New  York  ;  Mrs. 
Paguenwagli,  New  York;  Mrs.  Wm.  Keene,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Simeon  Reed,  Chesterfield;  Mrs.  Alpheus  Thayer,  Mrs. 
Briggs  Cudworth,  Savoy  ;  Mrs.  David  Macomber,  Vermont. 

Nehemiah  Sylvester,  of  Scituate,  homestead  on  Ireland 
Street.  His  wife  was  a  Damon.  Mr.  Sylvester  bought  his 
land  and  settled  about  1762.  Sons  were  Seth,  Richard,  Nehe- 
miah, Nathaniel,  Gershom.  A  grandson  of  Seth  is  Rev.  C. 
S.  Sylvester,  of  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.  Dr.  E.  Ware  Sylvester,* 
the  fruit-culturist  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  is  also  a  grandson  of  Seth. 
A.  H.  Laughlin,  member  of  Congress  from  the  Herkimer  Dis- 
trict, N.  Y.,  and  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  was  also 
a  grandson  of  Seth.  N.  B.  Sylvester,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  author  of 
this  history  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  is  a  grandson  of  Na- 
thaniel. Another  grandson  of  Nathaniel  is  Sidney  Sylvester, 
of  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  held  the  offices  of  county  clerk, 
member  of  Assembly,  and  county  school  commissioner.  A  son 
of  the  Nathaniel  who  removed  to  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  also  named 
Nathaniel,  is  still  living  there,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

Of  other  early  pioneers,  there  were  Ebenezer  Lane,  John 
Lyman,  Seth  Sylvester,  Nehemiah  Sylvester,  Jeremiah  Spal- 
ding, Elisha  Spalding,  Roger  Sprague,  Aaron  Jewell,  Levi 
Jillson,  Ebenezer  Truesdell,  Elisha  and  Elijah  Warner,  Aaron 
Wright,  Daniel  Winter,  Philip  White,  David  and  John  Rus- 
sell, Thomas  Rogers,  Timothy  Rice,  Joshua  and  John  Rogers, 
Jonathan  Russell,  Hezekiali  Reed,  Nathan  Lane,  Zebulon 
Ilerrick,  Thomas  Halbard,  Richard  Humphries,  John  Wilder, 


*  Died  since  tlip  i>l  ovo  wiis  writtoii. 
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Joel  "Warner.  Justus  Wright,  Josiah  Perry,  Zebulon  Herrick, 
Bezaliol  Moflett,  John,  Elias,  and  Sterling  King.  But  some 
of  these,  probably,  belong  to  Gk>shen. 

TAVERXS. 

The  first  tavern  in  town  was  opened  by  Benjamin  Tiipper  ; 
in  1764,  in  a  house  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  just 
east  of  the  house  occupied,  in  late  years,  by  Mr.  Brett.  J. 
"Wilder  opened  one  at  a  very  early  date  on  land  owned  in 
later  years  by  John  Ehodes.  This  was  probably  on  Sugar 
Hill.  The  "William  Baker  house  was  built  by  a  man  named 
Hunt,  for  a  tavern.  His  wife,  somewhat  inclined  to  joke,  is  said 
to  have  told  him  he  would  be  hunted  out  of  town  if  he  built 
such  a  great  shell  of  a  house.  This  is  the  large  brown  house 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  road  just  before  de- 
scending from  the  east  into  "West  Chesterfield.  The  old  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  "William  Bancroft  was 
a  tavern.  Joshua  Bailey  kept  there,  and  also  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Paul  King  kept  a  tavern  opposite  the  well- 
known  Luther  Edwards  place.    This  was  on  Sugar  Hill. 

REMIJflSCEN'CES  OF  MRS.  RICHARD  CLARKE. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Olive  Cleveland,  of  "Williamsburg. 
She  was  born  September,  178-5,  and  is  therefore  ninety-three 
years  old  past.  She  was  married  May  2o,  1809,  and  without 
wasting  any  time  or  money  upon  a  wedding  trip  came  to 
Chesterfield  and  settled  upon  the  farm  where  they  ever  since 
resided,  on  -  the  mount.''  Mr.  Clarke  died  June  29,  1876,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years  and  six  months,  their  married  life 
having  extended  seventeen  years  beyond  the  celebration  of 
their  golden  wedding, — sixty-seven  years  in  all. 

The  year  before  her  marriage  she  climbed  Mount  Holyoke 
with  her  future  husband,  going  up  by  a  foot-path.  Few  ever 
visited  the  mountain  theij.  "\^'hen  she  first  came  to  Chester- 
field, Rev.  Isaiah  "Waters  was  the  pastor.  Families  went  to 
meeting  horseback,  the  wife  riding  behind  her  husband  and 
carrying  the  baby.  She  says  the  town  was  famous  for  large 
families, — ten  children  to  where  there  is  one  now.  The  school- 
house  was  then  opposite  Mrs.  Clarke's  home,  and  she  recalls 
the  names  of  early  teachers.,— her  sister,  Hannah  Cleveland, 
still  living  in  Otis  Co.,  N".  Y.,  Ira  Daniels,  and  Horace 
Meech.  Pork  and  flax  and  other  produce  were  taken  to  Bos- 
ton considerably,  Northampton  not  being  much  of  a  market. 
People  made  nearly  all  their  cloth  used.  Great  spinners  were 
noted.  A  woman  in  "Westhampton  did  all  the  work  of  a  fam- 
ily of  five,  spun  a  day's  work  each  week-day,  except  Monday, 
and  was  paid  half  a  dollar  a  week,  while  calico  was  one  dollar 
a  yard.  One  girl  kept  school  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  district,  who  had 
only  one  dollar  a  week  and  boarded  herself.  There  was  a 
shoemaker  at  the  centre,— Gaius  Hammond.  Mrs.  Clarke's 
father  moved  to  Skaneateles  in  1817 ;  died  ninety  years  and 
six  months  old,  almost  to  a  day  the  same  as  her  husband's  age. 
Her  mother,  who  was  a  Parsons,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and 
four  years  and  seven  months,  and  one  sister  ninety-nine.  As  an 
infant  of  a  few  months,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  carried  by  her  parents 
horseback  to  an  ordination  at  Amherst  ninety-three  years  ago. 
Piev.  Edward  Clarke,  her  son,  resides  with  her,  having  re- 
turned from  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  stay  with  his  parents 
in  their  old  age. 

Xehemiah  Luce  states  that  the  first  frame  house  in  town  was 
built  on  his  farm,  and  that  the  cellar-place  and  the  old  well 
are  istill  to  be  seen.  Just  south  of  Mr.  Luce's  was  the  old 
parade-ground,  familiar  to  those  who  remember  the  old  train- 
ing?. 

The  following  are  from  old  files  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette : 

Kav,.  11,  ITSX.— Solomon  Allen  ailvertises  various  goods,  at  the  fftore  lately 
tjccapitfi  t.T  8</utliwortli  Cole: 

"  Wert  India  Kum  by  the  hogshead  or  legis  qnanfity,  New  England  Bum,  Mo- 
Ume»,  Salt,  .Sogar,  Brandy,  Gin,  Indigo,  Snuff,  Crockery  Ware,  Felt  hata ;  the 
l<«!t  lit  ft^ea  tea  at  .')».  id.  per  fKiund  for  ca«h,  lese  by  the  hundrel  weight. 
i*cythei,  isl;kl'-e,  4?. 


"  The  above  articles  will  be  sold  as  cheap  as  any  store  in  the  county.  Almost 
all  kinds  of  produce  will  be  received  in  payment. 

"  Said  ,\llen  wants  to  purchase  2000  bushels  of  flaxseed  ;  one-half  he  will  pay 
in  cash,  the  other  half  in  goods,  and  the  highest  price  given.  Also  wants  to 
pvirchase  a  number  of  Cattle  for  barreling  and  shipping." 

Oct.  2, 1793. — Samuel  Huntington  advertises  a  runaway  indented  boy,  AVilllam 
Russell :  "  Whoever  will  take  up  and  return  said  boy  to  his  injured  master  eliall 
liave  two  Bungtown  Coppers,  and  no  charges  paid." 

June  3, 1793. — The  Blind  Man  of  Chesterfield  having  lately  received  from  New 
York  a  general  assortment  of  goods,  solicits  a  continuance  of  favors,  flattering 
himself  that  their  commisseration  for  the  singularity  of  his  circumstances,  blind 
for  yeai-s  as  well  as  his  fair  dealing,  w  ill  induce  them  to  multiply  their  favoi-s.  * 

Solomon  Ei'ssei.l. 

Dec.  11,  1801. — Benjamin  Parsons,  secretary  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Musical  Soeietj',  announces  the  next  meeting  at  "Whately, 
and  gives  the  following  tunes  as  selected  for  the  occasion  : 

"  A  Tribute  to  Washington  ;"  Anthem,  "  I  said  I  will  take 
Heed  to  my  Way;"  "Crucifixion;"  "Devotion;"  "Deer- 
field;"  "59th  Psalm,  Psalm  tune;"  "Friendship;"  "Jeru- 
salem ;"  "  Marlborough  ;"  "  No.  Five  ;"  "  Norfolk  ;"  "  No. 
Nineteen;"  "Old  Age;"  "Oxford;"  "Redemption;"  "Sub- 
mission;" "Sinai;"  "Denmark;"  with  the  supplement; 
"Suffex;"  and  "Union."  This  is  a  glimpse  at  the  music 
seventj^-seven  years  ago. 

ORGANIZATION. 
Incorporation  followed  closely  upon  settlement  in  the  case 
of  Chesterfield.  As  already  shown,  there  seems  to  be  no  cer- 
tain information  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  first  pioneer 
settled  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town.  Vinton's  his- 
torical address  in  1862  speaks  of  Gideon  Bisbce  as  coming  out 
from  Northampton  in  1755-56  and  clearing  land,  but  return- 
ing every  Saturday  night;  and  the  various  gazetteers  and 
histories  already  written  are  so  silent  upon  this  point  we  con- 
clude that  quite  a  portion  of  the  first  settlers  came  together  in 
something  of  a  colony, — 1760  to  1702, — and  sought  immediate 
incorporation.  It  is  stated  that  the  town  was  named  from  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  but  the  writers  above  alluded  to  fail  to 
show  any  incident  that  led  to  this,  and  give  no  indication  with 
reference  to  the  individual  who  named  the  town  in  honor  t)f 
the  distinguished  earl.  We  suggest  the  following  explanation 
until  further  discoveries  are  made.  Hospitality  is  genuine 
politeness.  Politeness  had  its  most  noted  instance  in  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Hospitality  is  not  only  genuine  but  generous 
in  this  beautiful  town,  therefore  its  appropriate  name  is 
Chesterfield. 

We  quote  from  the  records  the  facts  with  reference  to  the 
town  organization  . 

July  20, 1762. — At  a  legal  town-meeting  in  Chesterfield,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  one  of  bis  majesty's  Justices  of  ye  Peace,  which  warrant  runs  after  ye  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz. : 
Hampshire  Co.,  ««. ; 

To  Jeremiah  Stockwell,  one  of  ye  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Clies- 
terfield,  in  said  county,  Greeting :  Pursuant  to  an  act  made  and  passed,  ye  Great 
and  General  Court  at  their  session  in  May,  1762,  impowering  the  subscriber, 
one  of  his  majesty's  .lustices  of  the  Peace  for  and  within  said  County  of  Hamp- 
shire, to  issue  a  warrant  to  some  principal  inhabitant  of  Chesterfield,  requiring 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  ye  inhabitants  in  order  to  choose  such  olficeisas  by  law 
towns  are  authorized  to  choose  in  ye  month  of  March  annually. 

These  are,  therefore,  in  his  Majesty's  name  to  require  you  to  warn  and  give 
notice  to  ye  inhabitants  of  Chesterfield  that  they  a,ssemble  tlieniselves  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  Klisha  Warner,  in  Chesterfield,  on  Wednesday,  ye  20th  day 
of  July,  instant,  at  10  o'clock  in  ye  forenoon,  then  and  there  to  choose  such 
oflBcers  as  by  law  towns  are  empowered  to  choose  in  the  months  of  March  annu- 
ally;  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail,  but  make  return  of  this  warrant  to  me  ye  sub- 
scriber before  ye  time  prefixed  for  holding  s*!  meeting,  together  with  your 
doings  therein.  Given  under  my  hand  &  seal  tiiis  6th  day  of  July,  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovreign  Lord  George  the  3d,  a.d.  1762. 

Samuel  Mather. 

.July  20, 1702. — At  a  legal  meeting  in  Chesterfield  at  .ye  house  of  Elisha  War 
ner,  ye  inhabitants  being  assembled,  Eleazer  King  was  chosen  moderator  of  said 
meeting;  then  entered  upon  choosing  Town  oflicers,  and  ye  persons  hereafter 
named  were  chosen  &  appointed  to  ye  several  offices  annexed  to  their  respective 
names:  Eleazer  King  was  chosen  Town  Clei'k ;  Benjamin  Bryant,  Constalde ; 
Joseph  Burnal,  Benjamin  Bonney,  Evcrton  Beswick,  Selectmen ;  Elisha  War- 
ner, Town  Treasurer;  Seth  Sylvester,  Jeremiah  Stockwell,  Robert  Wei  stir.  Sur- 
veyors of  Highways ;  Benjamin  Kidd,  Fence-Viewer ;  Robert  Hambleton,  Prince 

*  This  store  wr.s  at  Utley's  Corners. 
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Cowiiip,  Sctli  S.vlvoHtfir,  riolil-Dilvoi-s;  KvoHoti  IloHwicli,  IScnjiuiiiii  ]ti)iiii<'y, 
AsNomoiH;  .loliu  Iliillxirl,  Jiirciiiiiih  Roucl,  IIog-HoovcH. 

No  oUiar  business  is  rccortlocl  iit  (liis  mooliii^'. 

Tlio  li()iis(^  of  Elisim  Wiu'iior  was  on  a  place  now  owned  by 
Ebeiie/.er  Edwai'ds,  well  known  as  Sugar  Hill, — Kn])posed  to 
on  tiie  site  of  llie  j)rcsent  house  occupied  Ijy  u  tenant, — a 
little  more  tliaii  a  mile  east  of  Chesterfield  village. 

Another  town-meeting,  pursuant  to  a  warrant  of  the  select- 
men, was  hold  Oct.  1.'),  1762,  at  which  Joseph  Burnell  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  it  was  voted  that  each  man  should  be 
allowed  3.s'.  4i/.  per  day  for  working  on  the  highways,  and  a 
])roposition  to  build  a  jiound  was  voted  down, — "and  so  con- 
cluded." 

No  other  meetings  were  held  during  this  first  partial  year, 
nor  is  there  any  record  of  other  business  until  tlie  regular 
town-meeting  of  March  7,  1703.  This  was  held  at  the  liouse 
of  Elisha  Warner,  and  the  following  action  taken : 

]st,  chose  Ezra  May  Moderator  of  the  meeting;  21,  chose  Joseph  Burnell 
Town  Clerk  ;  3J,  chose  Ezra  May  1st  Selectman ;  4tli,  chose  Ahijah  Tucker  2J 
Selectman;  5tli,  chose  Benjamin  Bryant  3d  Selectman;  Cth,  chose  Ezra  May 
Constable;  7th,  chose  Benjamin  Bonney  Constable;  8th,  chose  Elisha  Warner 
Town  Trc<xsurcr;  9th,  chose  Robert  Hambleton  and  Ezekiel  Corban  Tything- 
men  ;  10th,  chose  Jeremiah  Stockwell,  David  Stearns,  Eleazcr  King,  "Wardens ; 
11th,  chose  Robert  Webster,  George  Buck,  Samuel  Lyon,  and  Benjamin  Kidd, 
Surveyors  of  Ways;  12th,  chose  Seth  Burk  Surveyor  of  Shingles,  Hoops,  and 
Clapboards;  13th,  chose  Elisha  Warner  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures;  Uth, 
chose  Jeremiah  Stockwell  and  John  Narramore  Hog-Reeves;  15th,  chose  Heze- 
kiah  Reed,  Ithamar  Amidon,  and  Prince  Cowing,  Fence-Viewers;  IGth,  chose 
Benjamin  Bryant  and  William  White  Deer-Reeves:  17th,  accepted  of  a  town 
road  laid  out  by  the  Selectmen  on  the  18th  of  December,  1762,  beginning  as 
follows:  "At  a  beech-staddle  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  county 
road,  at  the  east  end  of  the  west  row  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  extend- 
ing south  from  said  staddle  on  the  line  which  divides  the  west  row  of  lots  from 
that  which  adjoins  it  on  the  east,  extending  so  far  south  as  the  lot  No.  86.  Said 
road  40  feet  wide  till  it  comes  within  20  rods  of  Mr.  George  Buck's  well ;  then 
widening  out  until  it  conies  to  he  60  feet  wide  by  the  well,  then  narrowing  off 
till  it  goes  20  rods  beyond  said  well,  then  holding  its  first  mentioned  width  to 
its  aforesaid  bounds;"  18th,  accepted  of  an  account  of  labor  done  on  the  high- 
ways, viz.,  2d}4  days  at  3  shillings  and  4  pence  per  day ;  19th,  accepted  of  an 
account  of  Everton  Beswick  and  Benjamin  Bonney,  viz.,  of  the  sum  of  2  pounds 
12  shillings  and  3  pence,  lawful  money ;  20th,  voted  to  raise  200  pounds,  lawful 
money,  to  build  a  meeting-house,  to  settle  a  minister,  and  for  clearing  and  re- 
pairing roads;  21st,  voted  to  allow  each  man  for  every  faithful  day's  work  on 
the  highways  3  shillings  and  4  pence  per  day ;  22d,  allowed  Jeremiah  Stockwell's 
account  for  warning  a  town-meeting  the  20th  day  of  July,  1762,  viz.,  the  sum 
of  8  shillings,  lawful  money. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

This  meeting  tilled  all  the  usual  town  offices,  and  made  the 
organization  complete. 

Our  limits  permit  only  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  ample 
materials  contained  in  the  volumes  of  town  records  extending 
over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 

March  11,  176.3. — Allowed  Jeremiah  Spalding's  account  for  20  Lord's-Day 
noons,  10  shillings. 

May  12,  1766. — Voted  to  meet  at  Mr.  Jorcmiali  Spalding's  on  Lord's  Day  for  2 
pounds  a  year. 

May  4,  1767. — Voted  "  to  choose  a  committee  of  iiidiffureiil  men  of  judgmoil  to 
come  and  view  the  situation  of  the  tow'n,  and  pitcli  upon  the  most  justest  spot 
to  set  a  meeting-house  upon." 

Oct.  20,  1767. — Voted  to  meet  on  Loi'd's  day  at  the  house  of  Lieut.  Abner 
Brown. 

May  7,  1770. — Voted  that  Mr.  John  Tucker  sweep  tlie  meeting-house  12  times 
a  year,  and  lock  it  and  open  it  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  allow  him  9  shil- 
lings for  this  year. 

March  0,  17G9,  a  road  was  accepted,  described  as  follows : 

"  Beginning  at  a  Hemlock-tree  on  ye  county  road,  about  si.Y  rods  east  of  ye 
Rev.  Benjamin  Mills'  house,  and  thence  straight  by  ye  east  end  of  his  barn,  and 
thence  straight  by  ye  east  end  of  ye  bui-ying-yard,  thence  straight  to  and  between 
ye  lowermost  rocky  ledge  and  ye  second  ledge  and  Lt.  Abner  Brown's  lot,  and 
thence  between  ye  ledge  to  a  convenient  place  to  go  down,  thence  straight  to  ye 
meeting-house,  and  ye  road  is  four  rods  wide." 

June  0, 1709. — Voted  "  to  clear  the  new  road  across  Wcstfield  Eivor." 

This  is  now  the  old  River  Hill  road.  The  date  when  the 
bridge  was  built  is  uncertain,  though  probably  about  that 
year.  Nearly  tliirty  years  later,  when  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike  Corporation  was  established,  this  road  became 
a  part  of  the  turnpike.  A  toll-gate  was  kept  just  beyond  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  old  house  on  the  south  side  of 


the  road  was  (irected  for  the  residence  of  the  gate-tender.  The 
neighborhood  is  still  known  to  some  extent  as  the  (Jat(^ 

Eeb.  12,  1707,  Josljua  llealy,  Robert  Webster,  and  Klea/.er 
King  were  appointed  a  coinmitte(!  to  examine  tlie  Itridge 
built  by  Ik'njamiii  Bonnciy,  noar.Tohn  May's  saw-niill,  March 
l.Oth.  lionney's  account  was  allowed  to  the  amount  of  .£8 
l.S.s.,  and  at  a  later  meeting  Kichard  Sylvester's  bill  for  1888 
feet  of  2-inch  plank  sawed,  £1  l.v.  and  \0d.  It  is  stated  that 
"  this  bridge  was  located  on  the  stream  passing  Bisbee's  mills, 
and  about  a  mile  below  them,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Cole- 
man grant,  and  not  far  from  where  Mr.  Elisha  Witherell,  Sr., 
lived." 

Sept.  1774.— Votcil  12  pounil.^*  10  shillingH  to  buy  a  barrel  of  pnvihir,  and 
the  remainder  of  tlie  money,  if  any  there  he,  in  lead  jin  1  flints. 

Dec,  21, 1774. — Committee  on  res  dves  of  tlie  Continental  CongrcHH, — Maj.  Ezra 
May,  Lieut,  Rjbort  Weljster,  Capt.  Benjamin  Tupiier,  (!apt.  ISuiijamiii  Boniuiy, 
Mr.  Epliraim  Patch,  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey,  Mr.  Eleazer  King.  Voteil  that  the  se- 
lectmen call  town-meetings,  and  the  constables  warn  them  as  usual. 

The  last  town-meeting  called  "  in  his  Majesty's  name"  was 
March  4,  1770.  Of  course  the  phrase  had  been  a  mere  form 
for  the  year  previous.  For  a  town-meeting  May  20,  1770,  the 
expression  is  omitted  and  no  other  used.  The  selectmen 
simply  say  to  the  constable,  "  You  are  hereby  required  forth- 
with to  warn  and  give  notice."  This  was  the  "  interregnum," 
when  the  town  of  Chestertield  called  its  meetings  in  its  own 
name,  by  virtue  of  its  own  sovereignty.  And  the  constable 
returns,  "According  to  the  orders  of  the  selectmen  I  have 
given  notice,"  etc. 

June  19,  1776,  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  commences 
in  tlie  mime  of  the  tJib-teen  United  Colonies."  Oct.  7,  1776, 
the  warrant  is  issued  in  "  the  name  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay."  The  successive  steps  are  thus  seen  to  be:  1st, 
royal  authority  ;  2d,  town  authority  (reserved  inherent  home 
rule);  3d,  national  authority;  4th,  and  finally,  the  State. 
This  order  unconsciously  recognizes  'that  the  nation  is  supreme, 
and  this  State  exists  under  it,  and  not  above  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  October  7th  the  resolves  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  were  considered,  providing  the  steps  to  "erect 
such  a  constitution  for  this  State  as  shall  be  judged  most  to 
the  safety  of  said  State  in  all  future  generations." 

The  following  are  the  instructions  of  the  town  of  Chester- 
field to  the  representative  of  said  town,  viz.,  Benjamin  Mills, 
Esq.,  May  26,  1776: 

Sir, — You  are  required  and  enjoined  by  your  constituents  to  attend  the  follow- 
ing instructions  relating  to  your  representative  capacity  the  ensuing  year: 

1st.  That  you  give  a  general  attendance  upon  your  duty  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  year  ensuing,  more  especially  at  the  election,  and  till  the  tax 
bill  is  passed. 

2d.  That  you  use  your  influence  that  as  soon  as  may  be  a  bill  be  passed,  that 
no  act  of  the  General  Court  be  valid  unless  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  colony  be  present. 

3d.  That  the  Representatives  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  as  other  public 
expenses  are,  and  not  by  the  particular  towns  they  represent. 

4th.  That  the  House  and  Council  act  in  conjunction,  and  not  as  two  separate 
bodies. 

5th.  That  every  town  have  the  privilege  of  registering  their  own  deeds. 

6th.  That  ministers  pay  taxes  equally  with  other  people  according  to  their  in- 
terest, and  that  the  grants  to  the  president  and  other  officers  of  Harvard  College 
be  f.irever  hereafter  suspended. 

7tli.  Tliat  you  use  your  influence  that  the  go.spcl  be  maintained  by  free  con- 
tributions, and  no  other  way. 

8th.  That  every  town  be  empowered  to  settle  their  disputes,  and  choose  a  com- 
mittee to  settle  all  debts  and  controversies  between  man  and  man  whatsoever. 

The  town-meeting  of  June  9,  1776,  was  held  at  the  meeting- 
house. It  was  called  by  the  signatures  of  Benjamin  Bonney 
and  Ezra  May,  selectmen,  and  warned  by  Malaehi  Ewell, 
constable.  The  meeting  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
Chesterfield,  when  the  declaration  of  support  to  the  Continental 
Congress  was  passed,  twenty-three  days  before  the  passage  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  a  brave  resolution, 
bravely  passed,  pledging  "their  lives  and  fortunes,"  as  the 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  pledged  theirs  three 
weeks  later. 

The  committee  of  safety  and  inspection,  1777,  were  Ben- 
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jamia  Mills,  Capt.  Benjamin  Bonney,  John  Stephenson,  Capt. 
Christopher  Bannister,  Ephraim  Patch,  Joseph  Burnell,  John 
■Wilder.  Seth  Sylvester,  Eleazer  King,  John  Ewell,  Joshua 
Healey. 

Xov.  IS,  17TS. — Voted  to  cJioose  a  comniittee  of  3  to  make  furtber  provision 
for  the  clothing  of  the  Continental  men.  Voted  to  raise  oOO  pounds  for  that  pur- 
pose. Voted  to  choose  a  committeeof  three  to  procure  powiler  and  other  w;u'like 
stores.  Committee,  John  James,  Nathan  Lime,  Ephraim  Pate  h.  Voted  to  raise 
250  pounds  for  the  purpose. 

Jan.  21,  1779. — Voted  to  build  a  pjirsonage  3S  by  28,  and  a  barn  30  by  30,  and 
clear  50  acres  of  the  pars.iuagc  farm. 

Jane  26,  1779. — Voted  to  raise  720  pounds  as  a  bounty  for  si.K  men,  to  be  rjiised 
in  said  town  for  the  Contineut.al  service. 

July  5,  1779. — Vote<l  to  raise  19  pounds  IG  shillings  as  mileage  for  the  soldiers 
going  to  Springfield.  Voted  a  committee  to  procure  firearms, — Capt.  Benjamin 
Bonney,  Capt.  William  Wiite,  Xathan  Lane. 

Aug.  9, 1779. — Voted  tliat  Capt.  William  Wiite  and  3Ir.  Luke  Bonney  be  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  to  meet  at  Cambridge  to  form  a  new  constitution.  Voted 
to  raise  750  dollars  for  the  clothing  of  Continental  soldiers. 

March  6, 17tO. — Voted  a  committee  to  care  for  the  families  of  Continent;il  sol- 
diers,— Lieut.  Everton  Beswick,  Lieut.  Daniel  Littlefield,  John  Rogers,  Capt. 
Cole,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Timothy  Banidster. 

Oct.  20,  17S3. — Voted  to  send  Charles  Kidd  and  Lieut,  .iaron  Jew  ell  delegates 
to  the  Hatfield  Convention  (Shays  movement). 

The  letter  of  instructions  closes  with  the  following  passage: 

'•Finally,  relying  firmly  on  your  integrity  that  you  will  strictly  adhere  to  the 
instructions  of  your  constituents,  and  that  you  will  seek  the  pubUc  good,  our 
hope  is  that  the  county  will  unite  in  measures  salutary  to  the  present  period 
and  productive  of  future  benefit  to  posterity." 

Xo  treason  about  that  commission,  whatever  the  Shaj's 
men  may  have  attempted  at  a  later  period. 

The  currency  question  is  not  new  to  1878.  It  is  found  in 
the  hard  times  of  1784,  and  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting 
in  Oct.  25,  1784,  Chestertield,  contains  the  clause :  "  To  see 
if  the  town  will  vote  that  a  paper  currency  is,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, suflScient  to  defray  our  quota  of  the  debt  contracted  by 
this  commonwealth  in  the  late  war,  and  what  order  the  town 
will  take  upon  it."  The  town  voted  that  it  was  necessary,  for- 
eign debts  excepted. 

Jan.  31,  1785,  a  general  division  into  school  districts  was 
made  ;  six  were  arranged.  Feb.  14,  1786,  the  town  voted  that 
a  new  emission  of  paper  money  ought  to  be  issued  by  the 
General  Court  on  such  princif)les  as  shall  be  just  and  honor- 
able to  the  inhabitants  of  the  commonwealth.  Oct.  4,  1790, 
seven  school  districts  were  arranged. 

Town-meetings  were  held  as  follows  :  1762,  at  the  house  of 
Elisha  TVarner  ;  1763,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Tupper  ;  also, 
1763,  at  Mr.  Jonathan  Anderson's  ;  1764,  at  the  house  of  Jere- 
miah Spalding:  1765.  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Tupper;  1766, 
at  the  house  of  Archelaus  Anderson  ;  1767,  at  the  house  of 
Jeremiah  Spalding ;  1768,  at  the  house  of  Lieut.  Abner  Brown, 
and  also  at  Jeremiah  Spalding's  ;  Aug.  16,  1768,  "  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting-house."  Dec.  11,  1769,  met  at  the  meeting-house, 
but  adjourned  immediately  to  the  Widow  Spalding's.  Was 
the  meeting-hou.5e  warm  enough  Sundays,  but  too  cold  on 
week-days  ? 

The  town-meetings  were  held  at  the  meeting-house  for  many 
years.  In  later  times,  commencing  about  1836,  the  people 
met  at  the  old  town-house,  now  the  public-school  building  of 
the  centre  village.  After  the  Methodist  Church  had  ceased  to 
use  its  house  of  worship  that  building  was  purchased,  and 
now  constitutes  a  neat  and  convenient  town-hall,  located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  public  square. 

SELZCTMEX  FROM  THE  OP.GAXIZATION-  OF  THE  TOWN. 

1762.  — ^Joseph  Burnell,  Benjamin  B<jnney,  Everton  Beswick. 

1763.  — Ezra  May,  Abijah  Tucker,  Benjamin  Biyant. 

1764.  — Ezra  3Iay,  Abijali  Tucker,  Benjamin  Bonney. 
1763. — .J'jrihua  K/jgerH,  Abijah  Tucker,  Benjamin  Bonney. 
1706-67. — Ezra  May,  .\bijah  Tucker,  Benjamin  Bonney. 
176^. — J'«hua  Eogen),  Elea:«er  King,  Eijl^ert  Wel«ter. 

1769.  — Ezra  May,  Benjamin  Bonney,  Lieut.  ,\bner  Brown. 

1770.  — Benjamin  B'ynney,  .T'^hoa  Al^l,  .J'jshua  Bailey. 

1771-73. — ^Johri  Stftpheasf^n,  Christopher  Bannkter,  Benjamin  Bonney. 
1774. — John  Stephemson,  Abijah  Tucker,  Benjamin  Bates. 
177.>-76. — Benjamin  Bonney,  Ezra  ilay,  Joseph  Bailey. 
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1777. — Benjamin  Bonney,  Benjamin  Mills,  Esq.,  Ezra  May,  Ephraim  Patch,  Jo- 
seph Bailey. 

177S. — Benjamin  Mills,  Benjamin  Bonney,  Roger  Spraguc,  Ephraim  Patch, 
Robert  Webster. 

1779.  — Benjamin  Mills,  William  White,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Reuben  Dresser,  Daniel 

Littlefield. 

1780.  — William  White,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Luke  Bonney,  John  Ewell,  Benjamin 

Bonney. 

17S1. — Benjamin  Stills,  Esq.,  Samuel  Rhoades,  John  Ewell,  Benjamin  Bonney, 
Richard  Sylvester. 

1782.  — Joseph  Bailey,  Luke  Bonney,  Mr.  .Tohn  Russell. 

1783.  — Benjamin  Bonney,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Russell  Kellogg. 

1784.  — Russell  Kellogg,  Paul  King,  Thtnna.s  Wright. 

1785.  — Benjamin  Tni>per,  Benjamin  Bates,  Benjamin  Bonney. 

17SC. — Benjamin  Bates,  Joseph  Bailey,  Thomas  Wright,  Luke  Bonney,  Peter 
Strong. 

1787.  — Benjamin  Bonney,  Benjamin  Bates,  Luke  Bonney,  Peter  Strong,  Charles 

Kidil. 

1788.  — Benjamin  Bonney,  Cliarles  Kidd,  Spencer  Phelps. 

1789.  — Benjamin  Bonney,  Charles  Kiikl,  Luke  Bonney,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Amasa 

Clapp. 

1790-91. — Joseph  Bailey,  Oliver  Edwards,  Wm.  Bannister. 
1792-94.— Josejih  Bailey,  Oliver  Edwards,  Spencer  Phelps. 
1795-96. — Benjiuiiin  Bates,  Joseph  Bailey,  David  Macomber. 

1797.  — Joseph  Bailey,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Spencer  Phelps. 

1798.  — Spencer  Phelps,  Thaddeus  Baker,  John  Burnal. 

1799.  — Spencer  Phelps,  Ens.  Thaddeus  Baker,  Joseph  Rlioades. 

1800.  — Spencer  Phelps,  Oliver  Edwards,  Thaddeus  Baker. 
1801-6. — Oliver  Edwards,  Walter  Bonney,  Reuben  Cowing. 
1807-9. — Spencer  Phelps,  Walter  Bonney,  David  Macomber. 

1810.  — Walter  Bonney,  Elias  Parsons,  Thoniiis  Bush. 

1811.  — Walter  Bonney,  Thaddeus  Baker,  Isaac  King. 

1812.  — Walter  Bonney,  Thaddeus  Baker,  Calvin  Cowing. 

1813.  — Isaac  King,  Eliakim  Sylvester,  Calvin  Cowing. 
1814-16.— Isaac  King,  Calvin  Cowing,  Joseph  S.  Bailey. 
1817. — Isaac  King,  Abijaii  Whiting,  Capt.  Asahel  Kingsley. 
1818-20. — Calvin  Cowing,  Joshua  Nichols,  Thaddeus  Baker. 
1821. — Calvin  Cowing,  Joshua  Nichols,  Samuel  Davis. 
1822-25. — Isaac  King,  Calvin  Cowing,  Samuel  Davis. 

1826.  — Isaac  King,  Samuel  Davis,  Elkanah  Ring. 

1827.  — Isaac  King,  Samuel  Davis,  Gideon  Wood. 

1828.  —Isaac  King,  Ira  Clapp,  Timothy  Phelps. 

1829.  — Samuel  Davis,  Luther  Edwards,  Simeon  Reed. 

1830.  — Samuel  Davis,  Luther  Edwards,  Isaac  King. 

1831.  — Samuel  Davis,  Isaac  King,  Horace  Cole. 

1832.  — John  Hatch,  Rufns  Burnell,  Alvan  Macomber. 

1833.  — John  Hatch,  Alvan  Macomber,  Ira  Clapp. 

1834.  — John  Hatch,  Alvan  Macomber,  David  Taylor. 

1835.  — John  Hatch,  David  Taylor,  Horace  Cole. 
183G. — Jonathan  Ring,  Horace  Cole,  Ralph  Utley. 
1837-38.— Isaac  King,  Horace  Cole,  Edsel  Witherell. 
1839. — Timothy  A.  Phelps,  Samuel  Davis,  Hudson  Bates. 
1840-41. — Samuel  Davis,  Alvan  Macomber,  Hudson  Bates. 

1842.  — Bela  P.  Clapp,  Alvan  Macomber,  Hudson  Bates. 

1843.  — Alvan  Macomber,  Luther  Edwards,  Jonathan  Ring. 

1844.  — Alvan  Macomber,  Edsel  Witherell,  William  L.  Stetson. 
1845^6.— Job  Cudworth,  Edsel  Witherell,  William  L.  Stetson. 

1847.  — Edsel  Witherell,  Varnum  Nichols,  Thomas  K.  Utley. 

1848.  — Edsel  Witlierell,  Varnum  Nicliols,  Job  Cudworth. 

1849.  — Edsel  Witherell,  Varnum  Nichols,  John  Cole. 

1850.  — Edsel  Witherell,  Charles  Cudworth,  John  Cole. 

1851.  — Timothy  A.  Plielps,  Charles  Cudworth,  .lohn  Pomeroy. 

1852.  — Timothy  A.  Phelps,  Charles  Cudworth,  Paul  H.  Cudwoi  tli. 

1853.  — Charles  Cudworth,  Sanmel  C.  Tinker,  Patrick  Bryant. 

1854.  — Edsel  Witherell,  Samuel  C.  Tinker,  Patrick  Bryant. 

1855.  — Edsel  Witherell,  Lyman  Rice,  Ebenezer  Edwards. 
1850.— Edsel  Witherell,  Patrick  Bryant,  Albert  Nichols. 
1857-58. — Lyman  Rice,  Ephraim  Cole,  Charles  Cudwoitli. 
1859.— Albert  Nichols,  Ephraim  Cole,  Eli  A.  Sylvester. 
18G0. — Ephraim  Cole,  Eli  A.  Sylvester,  Loren  L.  Tower. 
18G1-C2. — Eli  A.  Sylvester,  Loren  L.  Tower,  Samuel  House. 
18G3. — Loren  L.  Tower,  Samuel  House,  Ephraim  Cole. 

18G4. — Patrick  Bryant,  Ebenezer  Edwards,  Cliauncey  Witherell. 
1805. — Patrick  Biyant,  Samuel  House,  Chauncoy  Witherell. 
18G6-G8. — Ephraim  Cole,  Charles  Cudworth,  Loren  L.  Tower. 

1869.  — Ephraim  Cole,  Albert  Nichols,  Spencer  Tower. 

1870.  — John  Cole,  Patrick  Bryant,  Levi  Baker. 
1871-72. — Ephraim  Cole,  Levi  Baker,  Horatio  Bisbee. 
1873-75. — Ephraim  Cole,  Loren  L.  Tower,  Franklin  H.  Bryant. 

1876.  — Albert  Nichols,  Washington  I.  Rice,  Eli  A,  Sha-iy. 

1877.  — Ephraim  Cole,  Franklin  II.  Bryant,  Eli  A.  Shaw. 

1878.  — Ephraim  Cole,  Eli  A.  Shaw,  Washiugtim  I.  Rice. 

1879.  — Eli  A.  Shaw,  Washington  I.  Rice,  Loren  L.  Tower. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

Eleazer  King,  1762;  Joseph  Burnell,  1763-67;  Benjamin  Topper,  1768-71; 
John  Stephenson,  1772-82  ;  John  Russell,  1783;  John  Stephenson,  1784-92  ;  John 
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KuH«(ai,  1703-08;  Jiiwipli  Morick,  1700-1801 ;  AIiiiiHon  AnilorHoii,  1802-4  ;  TIkih. 
Mii.vlii'W,  lK()n-8;  II.  S,vlvi«ti<r,  181)0-15;  Alvan  \lU-i\  1810-22;  Olivcv 

KihvanlH,  Jr.,  182:);  Alvan  liicr,  l82-l-y:t ;  'rinidtliy  A.  I'li.lpH,  ]8;i'l ;  Dyar  Itaii- 
ciiilt,  \KW>[  Oliviir  KdwarilH,  I8;i()-<ir, ;  (Jiiailim  lOIy,  1840-47;  Owai-  I'MvvajilH, 
1818  -10;  (Juai'luH  Kly,  185(1;  OBcai-  KilwanlH,  Ism  ;  Talciilt  Baiicrol't,  l8r)2-.'')5; 
Eilwai-il  Ilanonin,  1800-58  ;  Olivoi' KclwunlH,  1850  ;  Alliisrt  NidiolH,  1800-70 ;  Oi'- 
wm  M.  Pearl,  1877-80. 

IIHI'RKSKN'I'ATI  V  ICS   'I'O   TIIIO  (IKNKRAI,  COIJKT. 

lionjanuii  Mill8,  177.5-77;  Mattliow  Buok,  1778;  liiMijaniiii  Barmiy,  1780; 
liiinJaiiMii  Mills,  1781 ;  Kiissoll  Kellogg,  1782-8;! ;  Bciijaiiiiii  Tiiiipor,  1785;  Bon- 
jainiii  Boiiiiey,  1787-01 ;  Tlioiiiiwuii  Maxwell,  170;i;  .Spcneer  I'lielps,  1707-1800, 
Benjamin  Bonnoy,  1801-2;  Alanson  Andorwon,  1804;  Benjamin  Parsons,  1 805-8 ; 
Thomas  Mayliovv,  1800;  Eliakim  Sylvester,  1810;  Oliver  ICdwarilB,  1812;  .Josepli 
S.  Itailcy,  1813-10;  Alvan  lliee,  1823;  Dyar  Baneroft,  1820 ;  Alvan  Kiec,  1827; 
Dyar  Bancroft,  1820-30;  Samuel  Davis,1831;  Dyar  Bancroft,  1832-35;  Oliver  Kd- 
wards,  1837  ;  Bolali  P.  Clapp,  1838 ;  Tiniotliy  A.  Phelps,  1839 ;  Samuel  Davis,  1 840 ; 
Timothy  A.  Phelps,  1842;  Alvin  Macomher,  1844;  Asahol  Pierce,  1845;  Rnfus 
Burnell,  1846;  Hudson  Bates,  1850-51;  Edsel  Witherell,  1852;  Paul  II.  Ond- 
worth,  1853;  Loriu  L.  Tower,  18.55;  Albert  Nichols,  1801-05;  Edward  Clarke, 
1870  ;  Orrin  Bryant,  187C. 

VILLAGES. 

CHESTERFIKLD  VILLAGE 

is  delightfully  situated,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  pri- 
vate residences ;  the  meeting-house  of  the  Congregational 
Church;  a  town-hall,  formerly  the  house  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Methodist  Church  ;  one  store  ;  the  old  Clapp  tavern,  now 
a  place  of  hospitable  entertainment  under  its  present  proprie- 
tor, Joseph  Kelso ;  several  shops  and  business  places.  The 
village  has  many  attractions.  "No  Mill  River  disaster  can 
ever  happen  there,"  said  a  chance  acquaintance  of  the  writer. 
Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  with  an  enchanting  prospect 
spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  people  of  Chesterfield  are  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of 
home,  or  that  summer  tourists  linger  here  with  delight. 

This  village  has  always  been  the  business  place  of  the  town, 
merchants  and  pr'ofessional  men  carrying  on  their  business 
and  residing  here  more  uniformly  than  at  any  other  point. 
The  extracts  from  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  already  given, 
afford  many  items  of  interest  upon  these  points. 

The  longest-continued  mercantile  enterprise  by  any  one 
citizen  was  that  of  the  late  Oliver  Edwards,  who,  commencing 
in  business  about  1812,  remained  in  trade  until  1865.  Ben- 
jamin Parsons,  the  first  lawyer  of  the  town,  resided  here, 
and  it  appears  that  he  mingled  with  the  hard  and  knotty 
problems  of  the  law  the  softer  notes  of  music,  as  he  held 
for  a  long  time  the  secretaryship  of  the  Hampshire  Musical 
Association.  Dyar  Bancroft  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Ches- 
terfield. He  was  born  in  Tcirringford,  Conn.  He  studied 
at  Yale  one  year,  then  went  to  Williams  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1809 ;  taught  school  in  Brattleboro', 
Vt.  ;  studied  law  with  Hon.  Daniel  Dewey,  of  Williamstown, 
and  was  a  tutor  in  Williams  College  a  part  of  the  time.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Lenox,  and  came  to  Chesterfield, 
Feb.  4,  1814.  He  married,  May  25,  1815,  Sallie  Hayes,  of 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  an  aunt  of  President  Hayes.  She  survives 
Mr.  Bancroft,  and  is  now  residing  in  Chesterfield  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Mr.  Bancroft  had  a  large  and  successful  law- 
practice  ;  was  postmaster  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
office  was  established  through  his  efforts,  there  being  none  pre- 
viously nearer  than  Worthington.  He  was  often  a  represent- 
ative in  the  Legislature,  and  filled  a  large  number  of  public 
offices.  He  died  Dec.  13,  1866,  aged  eighty  years  and  five 
months.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Putney,  of  Goshen,  died  some 
years  ago.  One  son,  Edward,  died  in  early  life,  and  two  sons, 
William  and  Talcott,  reside  upon  the  old  homestead.  Benja- 
min Parsons  was  the  first  postmaster.  Dyar  Bancroft  was 
succeeded  by  Oscar  Edwards,  by  Oliver  Edwards,  and  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Joel  Engram. 

Dr.  Robert  Starkweather  was  a  practicing  physician  for 
more  than  fifty  years  at  Chesterfield  Centre.  He  was  from 
Stonington,  Conn.,  and  settled  hero  in  1790.    His  later  resi- 


dence was  the  present  homestead  of  Oliver  Edwards.  His 
]ji'ucti('(;  exicnded  largely  into  oth(!r  towns,  and  lie  was  often 
consulted  by  the  medical  profession  of  tho  county.  Of  his 
children,  Horace  went  to  Michigan  ;  Rodney  remained  in 
town  many  years,  and  late  in  life  removed  to  Ohio.  Daugh- 
ters were  :  Mrs.  Oliver  Edwards  (the  mother  of  the  present 
Oliver),  and  Mrs.  Emmons  Putney,  of  Goshen. 

Other  j)hysicians  succeeding  him  were  Drs.  Ellis,  Wilson, 
Perry,  and  J.  H.  Richardson,  who  remained  ten  or  twelve 
years  ;  now  resides  in  M(:dfield,  Mass.  The  present  jjhysician. 
Dr.  D.  M.  Streeter,  settled  at  the  centre  in  1866,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  practice  since  that  time. 

The  Oliver  Edwards  store  was  the  present  place  of  Joel 
Ingram,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Oliver  Ed- 
wards &  Son,  and  is  also  postmaster. 

In  early  times  Benjamin  Bryant  had  a  store  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town-hall,  and  it  was  known  as  "  the  store  on  the 
rock."  Asa  White  had  a  store  at  the  centre  for  several  years 
before  and  after  1800,  and  his  business  passed  to  Oliver  Ed- 
wards. 

The  Clapp  Tavern,  now  kept  by  Joseph  Kelso,  is  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  years  old  ;  receives  its  name  from  Ainasa  Clapp, 
who  kept  it  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Timothy  A.  Phelps  was  a  noted  magistrate  for  many  years, 
and  often  practiced  law. 

"WEST  CHESTERFIELD, 

as  its  name  implies,  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
about  two  miles  from  the  centre  village,  and  on  the  Westfield 
River.  It  contains  one  store  kept  by  Nelson  A.  Higgins, 
another  by  Henry  Edwards.  Its  mills  ape  mentioned  else- 
where. There  is  a  post-ofSce,  Nelson  A.  Higgins  postmaster. 
A  room  is  fitted  up  for  meetings,  the  pastor  of  the  centre 
church  preaching  there  Sunday  evening.  On  the  river  below, 
at  the  "  Gate,"  were  formerly  a  store  and  a  tavern, — the  latter 
kept  by  Zebulon  Robinson,  in  the  old  times  when  the  stage- 
route  flourished,  and  the  former  by  his  son,  Asa.  Patrick 
Bryant  speaks  of  the  old  militia-trainings  which  took  place 
at  that  point.  The  post-ofHce  of  West  Chesterfield  was  estab- 
lished about  1850.  The  postmasters  have  been  James  M. 
Angell,  Job  Cudworth,  Ansel  Thayer,  Joseph  M.  Tirrell, 
and  the  present  incumbent. 

SUGAR  HILL 

was  the  place  where  Elisha  Warner  lived,  and  where  the  first 
town-meeting  was  held,  the  place  so  long  occupied  in  after- 
years  by  Luther  Edwards.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name,  not, 
as  one  might  suppose,  from  the  maples  and  the  maple-sugar 
for  which  Chesterfield  is  famous,  but  from  a  circumstance  that 
happened  at  the  tavern  of  Paul  King,  opposite  the  Luther 
Edwards  place.  It  was  in  the  old  days  when  New  England 
rum  was  sold  by  the  hogshead,  and  at  country  stores  a  barrel 
was  easily  used  up  at  the  raising  of  a  single  meeting-house. 
The  landlord  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  little  mellow,  when 
a  thirsty  traveler  called  for  a  drink.  The  liquor  was  poured 
out  and  the  sugar  set  before  the  stranger.  Lifting  in  a  rea- 
sonable quantity,  he  waited  for  it  to  dissolve  as  well-behaved 
sugar  ought  to,  but  it  refused,  and  actually  floated.  The  sugar 
was  only  brown  bread,  hence  the  name. 

BOFAT 

is  a  name  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
Tradition  gives  the  following  account :  Bofat  is  an  old-fashioned 
word  of  French  origin,  describing  a  cupboard  built  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  corner  of  a  room, — a  sort  of  a  three-sided  affair. 
Benjamin  Bryant,  once  having  collected  a  tax  from  a  citizen 
over  toward  the  Williamburg  line,  was  asked  how  they  got 
along  over  there.  "  Poor  as  the  devil's  Bofat,"  was  his  reply, 
and  the  name  arose  from  that  circumstance.  "They  say" 
is  our  authority. 
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Ireland  Street  is  the  old  name  of  the  first  road  laid  out  by 
town  authority. — already  described  in  another  place, — running 
north  and  south  past  Mr.  George  Buck's  well.  The  road  re- 
tains to  the  present  day  nearly  its  original  course,  and  the  old 
well  is  still  visible  at  the  roadside.  It  was  the  earliest  settled 
portion  of  Chesterfield,  and  some  of  its  first  settlers  were  of 
Irish  nationality,  giving  occasion  for  the  honorable  name  it 
ha*  borne  so  long. 

What  is  now  known  as  "  Utley's  Corners,"'  north  of  the 
cenire. — being  the  location  of  the  meeting-house  in  the  old 
times  for  twenty  years, — was  then  likely  to  be  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, but  the  setting  oft"  of  Goshen  and  the  consequent  change 
to  the  centre  of  Chesterfield  deprived  this  place  of  its  impor- 
tance. Xear  the  Westhampton  line,  on  the  Dead  Branch,  is 
something  of  a  business  point,  containing  a  store  by  J.  E. 
AVitherell.  and  a  basket-factory,  of  which  Mr.  Witherell  is  the 
proprietor.  Xear  the  Huntington  line,  on  the  Dead  Branch, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Westfield,  is  another  point 
of  business.  There  is  a  store  by  H.  K.  "Weeks,  and  cutlery- 
works,  of  which  Mr.  Weeks  is  also  the  proprietor.  The  heights 
northwest  of  West  Chesterfield  village  were  called  Mount 
Livermore,  from  the  name  of  the  first  settler.  Afterward  his 
name  was  dropped,  and  the  place  was  known  as  "  the  mount." 
His  son  lived  where  Rev.  Edward  Clarke  now  resides.  A 
curious  dwelling-house,  built  at  the  "  Ledges"'  by  either  father 
or  son,  was  called  "  Solomon's  Temple.  ' 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  ofiicial  action  was  rather  negative.  Dec.  21,  1767, 
the  town  voted  to  have  a  school  or  schools,  but  soon  after 
refused  to  vote  any  money  for  their  support.  Sept.  28,  1768, 
it  was  voted  to  rai.se  £9  to  be  expended  in  schooling,  and  three 
districts  were  determined  upon.  All  bej^ond  the  river  consti- 
tuted the  west  district,  and  a  line  from  east  to  west  past  the 
meeting-house  divided  the  north  district  from  the  south.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  for  each  district:  South 
District;  Benjamin  Tupper,  Everton  Beswick,  John  Wilder ; 
North  District,  Ezra  May.  Joseph  Burnell,  Robert  Webster ; 
West  District,  George  Buck,  Ephraim  Patch,  Seth  Sylvester. 
They  were  empowered  to  hire  "masters  and  dames,"  and  to 
find  places  for  them  "  to  keep  at."  A  memorandum  among 
the  papers  of  Deacon  Oliver  Taylor  shows  that  he  hired  a 
dame  for  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  that  she  boarded  herself. 
May  8,  1769,  it  was  voted  to  raise  £12  for  summer  schools. 
The  town  was  divided  into  five  districts,  and  one  man  ap- 
pointed committee  for  each,  as  follows :  Deacon  May,  Benja- 
min Bonney,  Joseph  Burnell,  Robert  Hamilton,  and  John 
Buck.  Dec.  11,  1769,  they  voted  £18  for  winter  schools,  and 
each  district  was  authorized  to  build  a  school-house. 

Dec.  11,  1769,  four  school  districts  were  arranged:  1st,  all 
■west  of  Westfield  Eiver  ;  2d,  all  between  said  river  and  the 
East  Branch,  and  south  of  the  county  road ;  .3d,  all  north  of 
and  upon  the  county  road  between  Westfield  River  and  the 
East  Branch,  and  so  to  the  north  line  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
tended ea.st  to  include  Mr.  Healey,  David  Russell,  John  Xing, 
and  Mr.  Burnell,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Stearns  ;  4th,  all  the 
remainder  in  the  northeast  part.  Dec.  22,  1772,  they  voted 
£24  for  schools,  and  March  7,  1774,  they  appropriated  £30. 
The  progress  and  the  condition  of  the  modern  schools  are 
shown  by  the  following  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  this  State,  at  intervals  often  years  each: 

SCHOOL  STATI.STICS. 
Jannaiy,  1837. — Ten  schools ;  attending  in  rjummer,  27-3 ;  average,  222 ;  winter, 
339 ;  average,  289  ;  in  town  Ijetween  4  and  IG,  3:j9  ;  summer  scliools,  40  months, 
15  days ;  winter,  :i3  months,  lo  days ;  snmmer  teachers,  10  females ;  winter,  4 
malet!,  6  females ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  812.75 ;  female 
t«aK;her>.,  $5. 

Jaunar}',  I'ii'. — Ten  mhwig;  attending  in  the  summer,  21C ;  average,  172; 
winter,  250 :  average,  197 ;  nnml»er  of  children  in  town  l^tween  4  anil  16,  297 ; 
attending  under  4,  23;  over  10,  30;  summer  8<;hooI,  38  months;  winter,  28 
monttia,  21  days ;  total,  W  months,  21  days ;  teachers  in  summer,  10  females ; 


winter,  7  males  and  4  females;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month, 
$20.57 ;  female,  $11.60. 

January,  1857. — Ten  schools  ;  attending  in  summer,  173  ;  average,  130  ;  win- 
ter, 104  ;  average,  151 ;  attending  under  5,  22 ;  over  15,  29  ;  in  town  between  5 
and  15,  209  ;  summer  teachers,  9  females ;  winter,  6  males,  3  females  ;  summer 
schools,  41  months,  12  days ;  winter, 27 mouths,  12  days;  total,  69  months, 4  days ; 
average  wages  of  male  teachei's  per  mouth,  $23 ;  female,  $18.06. 

January,  1867. — Teu  schools ;  attending  in  the  summer,  155 ;  average,  122 ; 
winter,  163 ;  aver;ige,  131 ;  attending  under  5,  8 ;  over  15,  35 ;  in  town  between 
5  and  15,  222;  summer  teachei-s,  10  females;  winter,  1  male,  8  females;  summer 
schools,  36  mouths,  11  days ;  winter,  25  months ;  average  wages  of  male  teach- 
ei's per  month,  $29.40;  female  teachei's,  $22.00. 

January,  1878. — Nine  schools ;  attending,  141 ;  average,  107  ;  under  5,  7 ;  over 
15,  15  ;  in  town  between  5  and  15,  147 ;  teachers,  1  male,  14  females ;  school,  57 
months,  5  days :  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $30 ;  female,  $23 ;  by 
taxation,  $1100 ;  board  and  fuel  voluntarily  given,  $500;  expenses  of  committee, 
$50 ;  printing,  $10;  vested  fuuds,  $600 ;  income  of  fund  and  dog  tax,  $47 ;  1  pri- 
vate school,  '20  scholai-s ;  tuition,  $175  ;  town's  share  of  State  funds,  $224.41. 

No  attempt  to  establish  an  academy  was  ever  made  at  Ches- 
terfield, but  many  select  schools  have  been  maintained.  The 
teachers  have  often  been  students  from  Amherst  College,  and 
many  of  the  present  citizens  enjoyed  in  the  schools  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  elements  of  higher  education.  The  following 
graduates  from  college  were  natives  of  Chesterfield:  Samuel 
Utley,  Union  College ;  George  Waters,  Amherst  College ; 
Edward  Clarke,  Williams  College  ;  Merrick  Knight,  Amherst 
College. 

CHURCHES. 

Very  early  arrangements  for  religious  worship  were  made 
by  the  people  of  Chesterfield.  The  next  year  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  the  sum  of  £200  was  voted  "to  build  a 
meeting-house,  settle  a  minister,  and  repair  the  roads."  This 
may  seem  to  the  people  of  these  modern  times  as  blending 
some  unlike  things  in  one  resolution  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  of  good  roads  that  people  could  ffet  to 
meeting  by  means  of  them.  In  this  view  the  vote  provided  for 
a  meeting-house,  for  a  minister,  and  for  roads,  so  that  the  people 
could  go  to  hear  him., — propositions  all  germane  to  each  other, 
and  naturally  connected  in  one  vote.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  this  vote.  They  were  to  find  the  centre 
of  the  town,  build  a  meeting-house  at  or  near  that  point,  and 
provide  preaching.  It  was  several  years  before  all  this  was 
accomplished,  but  ihe  preaching  was  secured  immediately,  and 
meetings  were  held  alternately  at  two  houses  in  dift'erent  parts 
of  the  town.  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  afterward  the  well-known 
patriotic  minister  of  Pittsfield,  preached  in  Chesterfield  in  the 
summer  of  1763. 

We  quote  from  the  actual  records  some  account  of  the  trans- 
actions alluded  to  above  : 

At  a  town-meeting.  May  9,  1763,  Ezra  May,  Moderator,  among  various  items 
of  business  were  the  following :  "  Chose  Ezra  May,  Daniel  Winter,  Eleazer  King 
a  committee  to  provide  preaching.  Voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  of  Chestei-fleld  aforesaid,  if  it  be  a  convenient  place,  and  if  not,  the 
next  convenient  place  from  it.  Chose  Joseph  Burnell,  Benjamin  Bonney,  Ezra 
May,  Joshua  Healy,  Everton  Beswick  a  committee  to  build  said  meeting-house. 
Chose  Benjamin  Bi^ant,  Joseph  Burnell,  and  Lemuel  Lyon  a  committee  to  find 
the  said  centre  of  Chesterfield.  Voted  to  meet  every  other  Sabbath  at  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Webster's,  and  every  other  Sabbath  at  Mr.  Jeremiah  Stockwell's." 

Robert  Webster's  was  the  present  farm  of  Hiram  Bates,  in 
the  town  of  Goshen,  and  .Jeremiah  Stockwell's  was  On  what  is 
called  "the  mount,"  near,  and  a  little  north  of,  the  present 
residence  of  Rev.  Edward  Clark. 

Aug.  8, 1703. — "  Voted  to  cancel  and  disannul  all  the  votes  that  were  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  May  9th,  relating  to  a  proper  spot  to  set  a  meeting-house  upon, 
also  all  the  votes  that  were  passed  relating  to  building  a  meeting-house,  and  also 
for  raising  money  to  build  a  meeting-house." 

Having  thus  swept  away  the  former  action,  they  proceeded  : 

"  Voted  to  build  a  meeting-house.  Put  to  vote  to  see  if  the  town  will  set  the 
meeting-house  on  the  highest  piece  of  land  on  Mr.  Archelaus  Anderaon's  wheat- 
field, — decided  in  the  negative.  Then  voted  to  come  into  a  method  to  set  the 
meeting-house  in  the  centre,  or  the  nearest  place  to  the  centre  that  shall  be 
thouglit  convenient.  Chose  five  men  as  a  committee  for  said  pui-pose, — Ezra 
May,  Joseph  Beal,  Kobert  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Bonney,  Seth  Burk, — and  made 
choice  of  Benjamin  Tupper  for  a  surveyor.  Also  chose  a  committee  to  agree 
witli  the  owners  of  land  to  set  the  meetiiig-liouse  upon,  viz. :  Benjamin  Bonney, 
Seth  Sylvester,  Benjamin  Bi'yant.  Voted  to  build  a  meotiug-house  fifty  feet 
wide  and  sixty  feet  long.    Clioso  as  building  committee  Benjamin  Bonney,  Ezra 
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May,  ArcIioIuuH  AikUiihoii,  I'riiico  Cciwiiif?,  nml  Josoph  Biirniill.  Votod  to  hire 
Mr.  Alldii  fur  ii  luiincir  Icrni  tu  luciu'li  (in  iiroliiUidii.  Voloil  tii  mM:t  oiin-lialf  of 
till!  (inio  at  Ai-(?liiOaiiK  A  mlorBon'H  anil  llii.  ullicr  lialf  at  .Inm'iili  liunicll'H." 

Oct.  :i,  IVOIl.—  OoiiiiiiiUi^ii  iiiMiii  iiliicc  ri'iiiii  (I'll  timt,  \>y  \]iv  niil  iif  tlio  HUi  vcyor, 
thiiy  liail  ilutoniiiiioil  "  the  i-.i'iitro  tii  lin  alioiit  'M  ioiIh  Ndi  IIi  oI'  llin  Ciiiiiity  lliiail, 
a  little  oast  of  tlio  lii'st  Bloiigli  oust  of  Arcliiliald  Amlemon's  wheat-field  ;  and  tliat 
not  IiciiiK  a  coiivoniont  idaco,  tlio  eoniuiittco  ngrond  to  sot  the  inootiiiK-lionHo  Id 
roilH  SoiitlnvL'Nt,  on  a  more  eiinveiiieiit  plaeo."  TliiH  report  wuh  aecepted  hy  the 
town. 

March  ft,  1704.— Voted  to  caneel  the  vole  aeeeiiling  the  report  of  (Jet.  ltd  ;  and 
voted,  further,  "that  K/,ra  May  and  Joseph  ilnrnell  he  a  eoniniittee  to  find  (ho 
centre  of  the  town  to  huild  a  inooting-tioiiso  npon  or  the  nearest  convenient  place 
to  it,  and  also  have  the  aasistince  of  Capt.  Dwight,  of  Cold  Spring,  as  a  Surveyor ; 
and  if  it  shall  be  judged  by  the  aforesaid  Capt.  Dwight  that  the  centre  is  where 
the  fornioi'  committee  declared  it  to  bo,  then  tlioabovesaid  Ezra  May  and  Joseph 
Buruell  are  not  to  bo  paid  for  their  trouble ;  but  if  the  centre  shall  bo  .judged  U) 
be  from  that  place,  tlien  the  town  will  pay  the  cost  of  finding  it."  Building 
Committee  again  appointed, — Benjamin  Bonnoy,  Robert  Wclistoi',  Benjamin  Bry- 
ant, and  Joseph  Burnell.  Voted  tlie  meeting-house  to  bo  45  feet  wide  and  58 
feet  long.  Voted  a  committee  to  procure  a  minister  to  preach  on  probation, — 
Ezra  May,  Jeremiah  Stocliwell,  and  Jeremiali  Spalding. 

May  10, 1764. — Capt.  Dwight  reported  as  follows :  "  I  went  in  company  with 
Mr.  Ezra  May  and  Joseph  Burnell,  in  order  to  find  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
began  at  a  certain  known  boundary  on  the  north  line  of  the  town,  and  run  114 
rods  without  any  allowance,  and  came  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  over  the 
dead  River.  Then  I  added  38  rods  to  the  measure,  wdiich  carried  us  near  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  that  not  being  a  convenient 
place  to  set  a  meeting-house,  we  looked  around  and  found  a  convenient  place 
about  20  rods  further  southwestward,  and  we  run  to  that,  wdiere  we  marked  a 
beech-staddlo  thus,  E  M;  J  B;  N  D;  J  P;*  with  stones  by  it,  wdiich  staddle 
stands  124  rods  east  of  Archelaus  Anderson's  fence  the  east  side  of  his  tield, 
where  we  marked  a  maple-staddle. 

"  Nathaniel  Dwight. 

"Salmon  Kentfield,     )    „,  .  „ 
„  ^  „  \  CliaLU'mm. 

"Jonathan  Foster,  J 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  town,  and  we  infer  that 
Ezra  May  and  Joseph  Burnell  were  entitled  to  receive  pay  for 
their  services. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  town  action.  The  whole  is  too  long  for 
this  sketch,  and  we  can  only  give  a  summary  statement  of 
the  final  action.  It  may,  however,  be  an  interesting  study  for 
the  young  surveyors  of  Chesterfield  now  to  determine  the  site 
designated  hy  the  first  committee,  and  also  that  of  the  second, 
and  find  the  location  of  the  "  beech-staddle"  and  of  the 
"  maple-staddle." 

It  could  easily  be  inferred  from  the  above  record  that  there 
was  no  meeting-house  for  several  years.  The  first  committee 
of  1763,  as  shown  above,  was  succeeded  by  several  others  before 
the  centre  of  the  town  was  found  and  a  house  of  worship 
erected.  The  aid  of  outside  parties  appears  to  have  been  in- 
voked, and  in  June,  1707,  Maj.  Sclah  Barnard,  of  Deerfield, 
and  Col.  Wm.  Williams,  of  Pittsfield,  reported  in  favor  of  a 
site,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  town.  But  in  March  of  the 
next  year,  in  order  to  better  accommodate  the  people  living  in 
"  Chesterfield  Gore"  (afterward  Goshen),  the  site  was  changed, 
and  the  town  voted  to  remove  the  timber  to  the  new  site,  which 
was  about  a  mile  north  of  the  centre,  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Utley's  Corners,  and  there  it  was  at  last  actually  built,  the 
"raising"  taking  place  in  July,  17(38.  The  house  was  used  as 
soon  as  possible,  while  in  an  unfinished  state,  pews  neither  on 
the  ground  floor  nor  in  the  gallery  being  completed.  It  was 
not  finished  until  some  twenty  years  later,  and  soon  afterward 
the  necessity  of  accommodating  the  Gore  ceased,  Goshen  having 
been  incorporated  and  a  separate  church  formed.  This  meet- 
ing-house was  accordingly  taken  down  in  1791,  and  the  ma- 
terials used  to  build  another,  on  the  site  ever  since  occupied 
for  that  purpose.  But,  though  the  fathers  contended  earnestly 
for  the  right  place  to  build,  yet  they  were  united  in  providing 
for  religious  worship  somewhere,  and  this  was  not  delayed  by 
the  controversy. 

July  19, 1704. — Votod  to  give  Mr.  Benjamin  Mills  a  call  to  settle  in  the  min- 
istry; voted  to  offer  liiin  150  pounds  settlement,  lawful  money,  to  he  paid  in 
one  year,  exclusive  of  a  right  of  land  in  said  town,  and  a  salary  of  42  pounds 
the  first  year,  with  5  pounds  to  he  added  yearly,  until  the  sum  should  amount  to 
80  pounds,  and  that  to  be  the  fixed  salary.  Chose  a  conimitteo  to  lay  those  votes 
before  Mr.  Mills,  viz. :  Eleazor  King,  Joshua  Ilealey,  Benjamin  Tupper,  Ezra 
May,  Setli  Sylvester. 

*  The  town  record  is  obscure. 


Oct.  22, 1764.— Chose  a  conimitteo  to  ask  the  advice  of  neighboring  miniHters 
in  a  council,  viz.:  Ezra  May,  Joshua  Ilealey,  Benjamin  'J'upper.  Hame  com- 
mittee dij'ected  to  jirovide  for  the  orilinalion  of  Mr.  Mills. 

A(;(!()UNT    OH'    KXl'UNHKK    KOR    'I'lllC     f  N.S'l'AI,!,  A'l'JON    OK  ItlCV. 
■I'IMOTIIY  ALLEN,  AUDI'l'ICl)  AND  A  J.LOW  JCJ.1  HY  THE  'j'OWN, 
.ITJNE  4-20,  1785. 
By  Capt.  Hcaley : 

£     «.  d. 


To  5  gallons  of  West  India  rum                                      1  2  0 

"  y,  Ih.  of  Mllspice                                                       0  1  (I 

"  %  lb.  of  pepijor                                                            0  0  !) 

"  6  lbs.  of  sugar..                                                        0  4  0 

"  a  journey  to  Northampton  and  expense                     0  7  (I 

"  ii  lbs.  of  rice                                                            0  A  (I 

"  1  Ih.  of  cnllec,  Ik.  'ill.  time  and  expense                        0  5  4 

"  sunili  ii'K  1 1,/.,     llw.  lout  Kii^ar  1«.  3tZ....                       0  7  2 

"  1^  III.  liohca  ti  a                                                           0  1  !) 

"  2  lbs.  M  alaga  raisins  at  Is.  2d                                     0  2  5 

"  1  oz.  nutmeg                                                       0  2  0 

"  46  lbs.  veal  at  3(2                                                      0  11  6 

"  25  lbs.  flour                                                             0  5  6 

"  11  lbs.  cheese                                                       0  0  5 

"  1  bus.  French  turnips                                               0  1  0 

4  1  10 

By  Col.  Benjamin  Bonney : 

£  s.  d. 

To  R  lbs.  pork  at  Id                                                   0  4  8 

"  time  and  expense                                                     0  4  0 

0  8  8 

By  Capt.  Amasa  Clapp  ; 

£  «.  (/. 

To  12  lbs.  veal  at  3d  031 

"  8  lbs.  butter  at  8d                                                     0  5  4 

"  time  and  expense                                                     0  4  0 

0  12  5 

By  John  Russell : 

£  s.  d. 

To  7  lbs.  butter  at  Srf                                                 0  4  8 

"  1  doz.  eggs                                                          0  0  8 

"  time  and  expense                                                 0  4  0 

0  9  4 

£  A',  d. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Rodgers  for  tending                               0  5  0 

"  Mr.  Quance  for  help  to  cook                                       0  3  0 

"  Mrs.  Quance  for  help  to  cook                                    0  2  0 

"  Mrs.  Abigail  Tucker  for  help  to  cook                        0  10 

0  11  0 

£  s.  d. 

Total                                                             6  3  3 


It  is  evident  that  the  town  made  ready  for  a  good  time  in 
the  way  of  material  things  as  well  as  spiritual. 

All  the  preliminary  movements  for  religious  services  were 
made  bj'  the  town  in  its  official  capacity,  as  was  the  custom 
in  New  England.    Church  organization  soon  followed. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  CHESTERFIELD 

was  formally  organized  Oct.  30,  1764,  and  the  ministers  assist- 
ing were  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Hadley,  and  Eev.  John 
Hooker,  of  Northampton.  There  were  seven  members  besides 
the  Eev.  Benjamin  Mills,  who  had  received  a  call  from  the 
town  the  preceding  July,  had  accepted,  and  commenced  his 
labors.  He  was  installed  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  newly- 
formed  church  November  22d,  three  weeks  after  the  organiza- 
tion. The  first  members  were  Benjamin  Mills,  Joseph  Bur- 
nell, Joshua  Healey,  David  Stearns,  Ezra  May,  Eobert  Hamil- 
ton, Benjamin  Tupper,  and  Geo.  Buck.  Their  names  are 
signed  to  the  covenant.  Ezra  May  and  Benjamin  Tupper 
were  chosen  the  first  deacons  January  9th  of  the  following 
winter.  The  former  was  afterward  the  well-known  Maj.  May 
of  the  Eevolutionary  tiines.  The  latter  became  Gen.  Tupper, 
and,  removing  to  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  at  Marietta. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  repaired  in  1814-15,  and  stood 
till  1835,  having  been  in  use  about  sixty-seven  years.  The 
new  house  was  dedicated  Nov.  18,  1835.  July  4,  1838,  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  parsonage,  and  it  was  erected  not  long  after. 

Record  of  Pastors. — 1st.  Eev.  Benjamin  Mills,  ordained 
Nov.  22,  1764;  dismissed' by  reason  of  poor  health,  Dec.  21, 
1774;  he  continued  to  reside  in  town,  and  became  prominent 
in  ])ublic  afl'airs  during  the  war  of  the  Eevolution.  2d.  Eev. 
Josiah  Kilburn,  ordained  Nov.  9,  1780;  died  while  absent 
from  the  town,  in  September,  1781,  probably  about  twenty- 
six  years  old.  3d.  Eev.  Timothy  Allen,  installed  June  15, 
1785;  ho  had  already  proachod  one  year;  was  seventy  years 
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old  when  installed  ;  his  services  ceased  in  1796  ;  he  remained 
in  town,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1806.  4th.  Eev.  Isaiah  "Waters, 
ordained  Xov.  22,  1796  ;  he  remained  for  thirty-five  years, 
when,  at  his  request,  he  was  dismissed.  He  died  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, X.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  18-51.  Eev.  Benjamin  Holmes 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  two  years.  -Sth.  Eev.  Israel  G.  Eose, 
installed  2v  ov.  18,  1835 ;  he  died  while  still  pastor,  Feb.  5, 
1842,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  6th.  Eev.  Oliver  Warner, 
ordained  June  6,  1844 ;  his  services  closed  by  reason  of  ill 
health,  June  -5,  1846.  Mr.  Warner,  however,  supplied  the 
pulpit  considerably  before  the  settlement  of  another  pastor. 
7th.  Eev.  Samuel  W.  Barnuni,  ordained  Jan  25,  1853;  dis- 
missed Jan  25,  1855,  and  there  were  services  by  Eev.  O.  M. 
Sears  for  a  time.  8th.  Eev.  John  E.  Corey,  stated  supply, 
commencing,  as  appears  by  the  first  entry,  May  1,  1856; 
labors  closed  April  29,  1859.  9th.  Eev.  J.  W.  Allen,  labors 
commenced  May  15,  1859;  closed  May  11,  1862.  10th.  Eev. 
William  W.  Eose.  stated  supply,  labors  commenced  May  25, 
1862:  ordained  by  a  council  that  met  Dec.  28,  1862;  labors 
terminated  April  30,  1864.  11th.  Eev.  J.  A.  Wilkins,  May 
1.  1864;  services  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  May  1,  1865. 
12th.  Eev.  Edward  Clarke,  May  1,  1865,  to  April  30,  1872. 
13th.  Eev.  I.  P.  Smith,  May  1,  1872;  services  continued 
about  a  year.  14th.  And  lastly,  Eev.  William  A.  Fobes ; 
services  commenced  the  last  Sabbath  of  June,  1873,  and  he  con- 
tinues, the  present  pastor. 

The  list  of  deacons  includes  Ezra  May,  Benjamin  Tupper, 
Benjamin  Pierce,  Thomas  Halbert,  ]?sathaniel  Coleman, 
Spencer  Phelps,  John  Eussell,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Asahel  Searl, 
Timothy  A.  Phelps,  Seth  Healey,  Eufus  Burnell,  Sidney  S. 
Smead,  David  Healey,  and  William  Baker.  The  last  named 
is  the  sole  acting  deacon  at  present;  he  was  chosen  Maj-  17, 
1861.  Deacon  Smead  removed  to  Sunderland ;  Deacon  David 
Healey  to  Westfield ;  Deacon  Eufus  Burnell  died  at  Aurora, 
111.,  March  7,  1875;  Deacon  Seth  Healey  died  a  few  years 
since ;  Deacon  Phelps  died  in  South  Deerfield. 

The  first  baptism  recorded,  Jan.  13,  1765,  Joel,  son  of  Lem- 
uel Lyon  ;  second,  March  10,  1765,  Electa,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Winter;  third,  April  14th,  Mary,  daughter  of  Abijah  Tucker. 

BAPTIST  CHTTRCH  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

A  number  of  the  families  of  Chesterfield  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution  -were  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  an  organization  was  etFected  at  an  early  date. 
The  first  house  of  worship  was  situated  near  the  road  where 
it  turns  on  Ireland  Street  from  the  road  leading  by  the  Gate 
to  Worthington.  An  accident  is  noted  in  connection  with  the 
raising:  Charles  Beswick,  Jr.,  fell  from  the  frame  and  was 
taken  up  apparently  dead,  but  afterward  recovered.  Eev. 
Ebenezer  Tining  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  June  16,  1791. 
Elder  Ebenezer  Smith  made  the  introductory  prayer ;  Elder 
Peter  Werden  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  from  1  Tim. 
iii.  15;  Elder  Asa  Todd  made  the  ordaining  prayer;  Elders 
Stow.  Warren,  and  Hamilton  joined  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  ; 
Elder  Obed  Warren  gave  the  charge,  Elder  Adam  Hamilton 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  Elder  Stow  made  the  con- 
cluding prayer.  This  account  is  found  in  the  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette of  that  year.  Mr.  Vining  was  dismissed  in  1802.  The 
next  year  Rev.  Asa  Todd  was  installed,  and  continued  pastor 
for  twenty-one  years. 

In  connection  with  this  church  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  among  the  first  settlers  were  some  families  of  Baptist 
sentiments  nearly  thirty  years  before  a  church  organization. 
Under  date  of  July  27  and  Aug.  17,  1767,  there  are  recorded 
in  the  town  books  certificates  signed  by  Eev.  Ebenezer  Smith, 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Ashfield,  stating  that  Mr.  Moses 
Bacon  and  Mr.  Wm.  White,  of  Chesterfield,  "are  conscien- 
tiously of  the  Anabaptist  persuasion,"  and  attend  church  in 
Ashfield.  We  infer  that  this  certificate  procured  their  release 
from  church  taxes  in  Chesterfield. 


Mr.  Chandler  Macomber  furnishes  the  following  valuable 
paper  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Chesterfield  : 

"  According  to  the  .ancient  records,  the  first  meeting  of  tliis  church  was  Ijeld 
at  the  house  of  Zebulon  Kobertson  [Kobinson],  on  the  22d  of  September,  1789, 
with  Luke  Bonney  as  cleric;  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  meetings  were  held 
at  private  houses.  Oct.  C,  17S9,  a  committee  consisting  of  Luke  Bonney,  Zebu- 
lon Robinson,  and  Seth  Taylor  was  chosen  to  provide  a  teacher.  Jan.  26, 1790,  it 
w  as  reported  from  this  committee  favoring  and  recommending  the  engagement 
of  Brother  Tining  as  minister,  and,  the  report  having  been  accepted,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  £45  14s.  tid.  by  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ordaining  Brother 
Tining,  moving  his  family,  and  furnishing  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes.  June  15, 
1790,  Elder  Tining  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Chesterfield. 
In  the  following  May  it  was  voted  to  move  the  meetings  to  Mr.  Stone's  barn, 
and  in  1798  we  find  a  meeting  reported  as  being  held  in  the  meeting-house,  with 
Dan  Daniels,  of  Worthington,  clerk, — an  office  which  he  held  for  thirty  years, 
assisted  in  the  later  years  by  his  sou,  Ira  Daniels.  Jan.  30,  1801,  Samuel  King- 
man, of  Worthington,  and  William  Keene,  of  Chesterfield,  were  chosen  deacons 
to  wait  on  the  church. 

'•  Some  time  during  the  year  1803  the  name  of  Asa  Todd  appears  as  the  second 
minister  of  the  church,  and  in  1805,  Deacon  Keene  having  removed,  Noah 
White  was  chosen  deacon.  Jan.  31,  1807,  Deacon  Kingman  was  dismissed.  In 
March,  1808,  David  Macomber  was  chosen,  and  July,  1815,  Timothy  Austin  was 
chosen  iu  place  of  Noah  White,  dismissed.  In  January,  1817,  the  name  of  Job 
Cudwortli  appears  as  one  of  the  deacons. 

"  In  the  year  1817,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  brethren,  a  fund  was  left  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  tlie  communion-table,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
Deacon  Macomber,  Deacon  Austin,  and  Dan  Daniels  was  chosen  '  to  obtain  the 
money  left  to  the  church  by  our  brother,  Eeuben  Hitchcock,  of  Worthington.' 

'•Previous  to  this  time — and,  as  tradition  has  it,  Jong  before  the  organization 
of  the  church — there  had  been  a  small  body  of  Baptists  in  the  east  and  northeast 
part  of  the  town,  holding  their  meetings  at  a  house  now  occupied  by  Morris  J. 
Thayer,  and  in  the  year  1818  they  erected  a  meeting-house  iu  the  east  part  of 
the  town,  and  we  find  records  occasionally  of  church  meetings  in  tliis  house, 
showing  that  the}^  were  considered  a  part  of  the  same  church  organization,  with 
the  same  officers  and  minister. 

"Nov.  2, 1820,  Elder  Todd  was  dismissed  from  the  church  in  consequence  of  a 
dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  church  members  on  account  of  his  having 
joined  the  Free  Mdsons^  and  also  from  difficullies  of  a  more  personal  nature; 
but  he  continued  to  live  in  the  town  till  July  17, 1847,  when  he  died  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  ninety-one. 

"  In  June,  1822,  Bev.  Paul  Hines  was  received  into  the  church  as  pastor.  At 
this  date  there  appear  about  225  names  of  members  on  the  records,  among 
which  we  find  names  not  yet  extinct, — of  Curtiss,  Hayden,  Davis,  Macomber, 
Thayer,  Tony,  Bisbee,  Litchfield,  Bryant,  Cole,  Todd,  Cudworth,  Carr,  Higgins, 
Stanton,  Tower,  Jletcalf,  Kendall,  Taylor,  Cowing,  Sampson,  Angell,  French, 
Kingman,  Moore,  Bissel,  Robinson,  and  Bates. 

"  From  this  time  forward  the  records  are  lost,  and  exist  only — as  far  as  known 
— in  the  memory ;  but  the  facts  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  now  living, 
though  the  precise  dates  are  lacking.  About  1825  the  meeting-house — a  large, 
ramViling  building — was  taken  down,  condensed  in  its  proportions,  and  removed 
from  its  location  on  'Ireland  Street'  to  a  more  central  situation, — at  'the  Gate,' 
so  called;  and  about  the  same  time  the  meetings  in  the  east  part  of  the  town 
were  discontinued,  and  Eev.  Ambrose  Day  appears  as  pastor  till  about  1845. 

"  Some  time  during  the  ministry  of  Elder  Day  it  appears  there  were  three 
deacons, — David  Todd,  Job  Cudworth,  and  Asa  Robinson ;  but  a  serious  difficulty 
having  arisen  in  the  church  concerning  the  seniority  of  the  deacons,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bequest  of  Eeuben  Hitchcock,  Dea«on  Eobinson,  with  about  40 
others,  was  expelled  from  the  church ;  the  main  body  of  the  church  erected  a 
new  meeting-house  at  the  centre  in  1845,  and  Almon  Higgins  was  ohoseu  one  of 
the  deacons.  This  meeting-house  was  occupied  about  fifteen  years,  with  Bev. 
Wm.  Smith,  Z.  Eichards,  F.  Bestor,  and  Wm.  S.  Phillips  as  pastors,  when,  by 
the  removal  of  many  of  the  intlnential  members  and  the  gi'adual  depopuljition 
of  the  hill-towns,  the  burden  became  too  heavy  for  those  remaining,  the  meet- 
ings were  given  up,  and  in  1874  the  meeting-house  was  taken  down. 

"  The  church  still  (1879)  keeps  up  its  oi-ganization,  with  about  30  members 
still  living,  who  meet  with  the  other  churches  wherever  they  happen  to  be 
located,  and  the  avails  of  the  fund  left  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Eobert  Starkweather 
are  generally  given  to  the  Congregational  Society." 

SECOND  BAPTIST  SOCIETY  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Those  families  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  who 
belonged  to  the  Baptist  Church  were  at  such  a  distance  from 
meeting  that  they  finally  erected  a  house  of  worship  for  them- 
selves about  the  year  1818.  The  building  is  still  standing.  A 
church  organization  was  effected,  lasting  about  seven  years. 
In  1826,  owing  to  a  change  of  doctrinal  views  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Isaac  King,  Esq.,  this  church  became  the  First 
Liberal  Baptist  Society  of  Chesterfield,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Free-Will  Baptist. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CHESTERFIELD.  ■ 

In  the  year  1843,  several  families  of  Methodist  sentiments 
being  resident  in  town,  meetings  were  held  in  the  town-hall. 
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Josiiih  Iliiydcii,  of  Williamsburg,  a  licensed  exhorter,  and  Mr. 
Mason,  IVdiii  I  lie  same  phu^c,  conducted  the  inootings  regularly 
for  about  a  year.  In  1814,  Rev.  Daniel  K.  IJannister,  a  former 
native  of  the  town,  was  sent  here  by  the  conference.  I  ii  1815, 
liov.  E.  A.  Manning  ])roachod  hero,  a  church  was  formed,  and 
a  house  of  worship  (M'octed.  The  edifice  is  the  present  town- 
hall,  and  is  a  neat  and  handsome  building,  founded  literally 
"  ujion  a  rock,"  standing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  public 
square.  Rev.  Mr.  Manning  remained  three  years.  In  1848, 
Rev.  Mr.  McClouth,  an  Englishman,  officiated  for  one  year. 
About  that  time  individuals  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
church  bought  a  parsonage  near  the  Eleazer  King  (now  the 
Nathaniel  W.  Ingram)  farm.  In  1849,  Rev.  Wm.  Bardwell 
occupied  it  as  the  Methodist  parsonage,  remaining  two  years. 
He  was  succeeded  for  two  years,  1851-53,  by  Rev.  I.  B.  Bige- 
low.  Rev.  John  Smith  followed  for  two  years,  1853-55;  Rev. 
E.  B.  Morgan  succeeded  him  for  one  year.  The  last  pastor 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Jordan,  in  1856,  who  remained  two  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  Methodist  preaching  was  discon- 
tinued. The  house  of  worship  was  sold  a  few  years  later  for 
a  town-hall,  and  the  parsonage  was  sold  to  Joel  Ingram,  who 
still  occupies  it.  Among  the  members  of  the  organization, 
1843  to  1845,  were  Abner  Damon  and  wife,  Elisha  Tilden  and 
wife,  Elisha  Bisbee  and  wife,  Joel  Ingram,  Jr.,  and  wife,  An- 
drew K.  Baker,  Benjiflmin  B.  Bryant,  Martin  Shaw  and  wife, 
Elijah  Tilden  and  wife,  John  Hayden  and  wife,  with  several 
others  from  adjacent  towns. 

BURIAL-GROUNDS. 
The  wife  of  Benjamin  Bonney  was  the  first  person  who  died 
in  town,  in  1764.  Her  grave  was  dug  in  the  present  central 
yard,  by  Abiel  Stetson,  and  the  boundaries  of  this  burial-place 
were  afterward  defined  as  follows  :  "  Beginning  five  rods  west 
of  Benjamin  Bonney's  wife's  grave,  thence  running  east  eigh- 
teen rods  by  Archelaus  Anderson's  north  line,  thence  south 
thirteen  and  one-third  rods,  thence  west  thirteen  rods,  thence 
north  eighteen  rods  to  the  place  of  first  beginning,  containing 
one  acre  and  a  half"  This  ground  was  obtained  as  the  result 
of  the  following  official  action,  though  it  appears  from  the  de- 
scription that  it  had  been  used  before  the  organization  of  the 
town, — at  least,  in  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Bonney: 

May  9, 1763. — It  was  proposed  at  a  town-ineetiug  to  agree  upon  a  place  for  a 
liurying-ground,  but  the  proposition  was  voted  down. 

May  10, 17G4. — Voted  a  committee  to  purchase  land  for  a  burying-ground,  and 
clear  and  fence  the  same. 

Oct.  22, 1764. — At  a  town-meeting  held  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Tupper's,  an  inn- 
holder,  the  committee  on  burying-ground  reported  that  they  had  agreed  with 
Mr.  Archelaus  Anderson  for  one  acre  and  a  half  of  laud,  laying  upon  said 
Anderson's  Hill,  for  2  pounds  8  shillings,  lawful  money. 

Benjamin  Bonney,  -i 
Benjamin  Bkyant,  >■  Committee. 
Seth  Sylvesteu,  J 

Though  this  burial-place  was  purchased  of  Archelaus  An- 
derson, yet  the  deed  a  year  or  two  later  was  from  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Mills,  who  must  have  succeeded  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  oldest  inscription 
appears  to  be,  "  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  of  Peter  Strong  ;  died  July 
C,  1775,  aged  37."  Others  are  "Jemima,  wife  of  Eleazer 
Strong,  Feb.  17,  1787,  aged  87."  "Benjamin  Ludden,  May 
23,  1789,  aged  71."  "  Elisha  Warner,  Dec.  2,  1787,  aged  66." 
Besides  this  central  burying-ground,  there  are  several  others. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  known  as  Bofat, 
near  the  residence  of  Calvin  Damon.  Another  is  located  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the  old  Torrey  farm.  There  is 
a  burying-ground  on  Ireland  Street,  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ephraim  Cole.  Another  public  burial-place  is  in  the  district 
known  as  "  the  Gate,"  and  near  tlie  place  of  Asa  Todd.  And 
yet  another  old  cemetery  is  located  farther  north,  near  the 
residence  of  Rev.  Edward  Clarke. 

Places  of  private  family  burials  are  quite  numerous.  At 
the  extreme  south  end  of  Ireland  Street  was  formerly  a  burial- 
place,  once  carefully  protected  by  a  stone  wall  and  later  by 


an  iron  fence.  The  remains  are  now  all  removed  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  Soutli  Worthington.  A  few  graves  may  be  seen  on 
the  farm  of  Levi  Witherell,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 
The  Damon  family  have  a  private  burial-place  on  the  present 
farm  of  Moses  Damon,  and  this  is  not  far  from  another  Damon 
burial-place  in  Westhami)ton.  It  is  said  that  upon  the  Davis 
farm,  so  called,  thiire  are  two  graves,  little  known  to  the  })eoj)l(i 
generally,  where  members  of  the  (Juance  family  were  buried 
many  years  ago.  On  the  Ervin  Rice  farm  two  victims  of  the 
small-pox  are  supposed  to  have  been  buried,  and  there  was  a 
pest-house  there  many  years  ago,  when  the  farm  was  in  pos- 
session of  Amasa  Clapp.  Still  another  burial-place  of  the 
Damon  family  may  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Darius  Damon, 
where  are  buried  Ichabod  Damon  and  wife.  On  the  farm  of 
Horace  Cole  members  of  the  Robinson  family  are  buried, 
among  them  Deacon  Asa  Robinson. 

TOWN  SOCIETIES. 
A  few  years  since  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  established 
in  town,  had  quite  a  flourishing  organization  for  some  time, 
and  did  considerable  temperance  work ;  but  it  was  finally  dis- 
continued. A  grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  also 
organized  here,  but  continued  its  work  only  a  few  months. 
Considerable  business  was  done  through  it  in  the  way  of  pur- 
chasing implements  and  farm  supplies  at  wholesale  prices  or 
at  special  reduced  rates. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST,  NOTED  POINTS,  CURI- 
•  OSITIES. 

Near  the  locality  known  as  the  Gate  is  the  deep  cut  in  the 
Westfleld  River,  a  rocky  channel  extending  for  thirty  or  forty 
rods  in  length,  walled  in  on  each  side  by  high  granite  ledges. 
This  is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  grand  and  sublime  in  nature. 
Tourists  often  visit  the  place.  The  old  stage-road  from  North- 
ampton to  Albany  originally  crossed  the  north  end  of  it  by 
the  well-known  "  High  Bridge."  The  road  has  been  changed 
and  the  descent  from  the  Eastern  Hills  now  made  by  a  long 
grade  northward  to  West  Chesterfield.  Pormerly  the  stages 
thundered  down  the  steep  hill  direct  and  over  the  rocky 
channel,  coming  out  a  little  south  of  the  old  Baptist  Church. 

"  Kidd's  Lookout"  is  over  in  Bofat,  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  town.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  old  Kidd  farm.  There 
an  extensive  view  is  obtained,  including  villages,  forests, 
mountains,  and  cultivated  valleys. 

The  site  of  the  old  meeting-house  at  Utley's  Corners  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  historic  spot,  memorable  for  the 
home  struggle  over  its  own  location,  but  more  memorable  as 
the  place  of  those  town-meetings  where  the  citizens  discussed 
the  highest  problems  of  government,  where  they  met  the  crisis 
of  1775  with  heroic  action,  where  they  pledged  themselves  to 
meet  the  impending  storm  of  war  with  "  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes." 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people  of  Ches- 
terfield, though  various  milling  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
have  at  times  received  considerable  attention.  The  town  is 
hilly  and  rocky,  some  portions  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
cultivation,  and  the  town  generally  is  better  fitted  for  grazing 
than  for  tillage. 

Accordingly,  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  has  been  a  lead- 
ing object  of  the  farming  community. 

The  products  of  the  dairy  have  formed  a  large  item  in  the 
sales  of  produce.  There  is  an  air  of  thrift  and  enterprise  about 
the  farms  and  the  farm  buildings  of  Chesterfield  which  in- 
dicates that  the  people  still  live  well  upon  these  beautiful  hill- 
sides, as  their  ancestors  did  before  them,  and  attain  a  reason- 
able competence.  They  have  not  permitted  Nature  to  fill  up 
the  old  pastures  with  bushes  and  absorb  the  old  farms  as  much 
perhaps  as  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns.    Chesterfield  is, 
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however,  greatly  reduced  in  population,  there  being  only 
about  half  as  many  people  now  as  in  1820. 

EARLY  MILLS. 

Joseph  Burnell  built  the  first  saw-mill  in  town,  it  is  sup- 
posed, and  perhaps  as  early  as  1761.  The  crank  for  the  water- 
wheel  and  the  irons  for  the  rack-wheel  were  brought  by  a 
nesro  on  his  back  from  Xorthampton.  This  mill  and  its  suc- 
cessors have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Burnell  family  for  three 
generations.  The  man  carrying  the  irons  above  mentioned 
took  them  separately,  carrying  one  ahead  and  then  going 
back  for  the  others.  It  is  also  understood  that  Kidd  Wright 
built  a  saw-mill  about  1777,  or  even  earlier,  on  the  site  where 
the  Edwards  mill  stood  in  later  years.  Numerous  families  of 
the  Wrights  were  in  town  by  that  time,  and  the  name  Kidd 
would  imply  that  the  two  families  were  connected  hy  mar- 
riage. Lieut.  Eobert  Damon  probabh'  built  the  first  saw-mill 
on  the  site  of  Bisbee's  mills  before  1773,  as  it  is  mentioned  that 
year  in  a  vote  to  provide  a  bridge  at  that  point.  It  afterward 
passed  into  the  hands  of  James  Cox,  and  from  him  to  Benja- 
min Pierce,  who  retained  it  until  his  death.  The  name  of 
Lieut.  Robert  Damon  is  frequently  mentioned  in  these  records, 
but  we  have  little  account  of  him  ;  and  his  family  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  distinct  from  the  other  Damon  families. 
The  grist-mill  at  Bisbee  s  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Benjamin  Pierce  soon  after  he  obtained  possession  of  the  saw- 
mill, as  above  mentioned.  The  old  mill  was  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  stream,  near  the  present  saw-mill.  The  Bisbees 
erected  the  present  mills  on  the  west  side.  The  town,  March 
3,  1777,  voted  to  raise  £1-50  to  build  a  corn-mill,  but  soon 
after  reconsidered  the  action.  It  is  supposed  the  site  intended 
was  where  Maj.  Littlefield  built  one  at  a  later  date,  near  the 
"  High  Bridge,"  so  called. 

The  following  condensed  statement  of  all  the  mills  in  the 
town  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Patrick  Brj  ant,  of  West 
Chesterfield.  He  is  himself  a  practical  builder  of  mills,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  the  water-power  of  Chesterfield 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  Commencing  near  the  south  line  of 
the  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dead  Branch  with  the  West- 
field,  we  have  the  streams  northward.  At  the  junction  of  the 
streams  there  is  now  the  saw-mill  of  Dexter  Damon  &  Son, 
built  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  A  little  above,  on  the  Dead 
Branch,  was  formerly  a  saw-mill,  shingle-mill,  grist-mill,  and 
carding-machine  built  by  Benjamin  Taylor,  1820  to  1830.  The 
•works  were  afterward  owned  by  the  Sampsons,  and  run  by 
Artemas  Weeks.  The  buildings  went  down,  and  the  various 
enterprises  were  abandoned  a  few  years  before  the  Damons 
built  at  the  junction.  Still  farther  up  the  Dead  Branch  are 
the  old  works  of  Stephen  Taylor,  erected  perhaps  as  early  as 
1800, — originally  for  cloth-dressing ;  afterward  they  became  the 
Tilden  scythe-stone  works.  Later  they  were  run  by  the  Mer- 
ritts,  Asa  and  Lucien.  At  the  present  time  (1878)  they  are 
occupied  by  H.  K.  Weeks,  as  a  cutlery  establishment.  Two 
miles  or  so  above  are  the  Witherell  mills,  comprising  at  the 
present  time  a  saw-mill,  basket-factory,  and  cider-mill.  A 
building  used  for  broom-handle  business  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  a  year  or  two  since.  The  saw-mill  is  an  old  atfair,  its  his- 
tory reaching  back  to  the  early  .settlement.  Next  above  are 
the  Bisbee  milk  mentioned  above,  comprising  grist-mill,  saw- 
mill, broom-handle  business,  and  something  of  the  wagon- 
making  business.  A  few  years  ago  for  a  time  scythes  were 
made  at  Bisbee's.  Still  above,  but  on  the  East  Branch,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Dead  Branch,  is  the  .site  of  the  old  Kidd  Wright 
mill.  It  was  in  later  years  owned  by  Isaac  Damon  and  Ger- 
shom  Howe,  and  then  by  Luther  Edwards,  and  by  his  son 
El>inezer.  The  works  were  swept  down,  and  not  rebuilt,  1860 
\V,2.  On  the  Dead  Branch,  above  the  fork  two  miles  or 
so,  were  the  old  Pv^^gers  mills,  built  perhaps  fifty  years  ago. 
Dam  swept  away  and  not  rebuilt  some  years  later.  The  Bur- 
nell saw-  and  grigt-mill  were  the  first  in  town.  They  passed  to 


Joseph,  Jr.,  and  to  Francis,  his  son,  then  to  Edwards  &  Baker, 
and  are  now  owned  by  S.  C.  Damon.  As  the  site  of  the  ear- 
liest mills  in  town,  this  place  has  considerable  historic  interest. 

Northward  from  the  junction  of  the  Dead  Branch,  and  up 
the  Westfield  Eiver,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  site  of 
the  Lemuel  Baker  saw-mill,  built  thirty  years  ago  or  more ; 
now  all  gone  and  no  one  living  near  it.  At  the  High  Bridge 
was  a  very  old  place  of  mills,  both  grist  and  saw,  including  a 
carding-machine  and  cloth-dressing.  These  probably  date 
back  to  the  Revolution,  and  were  built  by  Maj.  Littlefield; 
soon  after,  the  town  voted  £150  to  assist,  but  reconsidered 
the  vote.  The  freshet  of  1835  swept  these  away,  and  they 
were  not  rebuilt.  The  Capt.  Joel  Shattuck  grist-mill  was 
a  little  below,  and  also  a  saw-mill  built  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution. William  Williams  occupied  the  buildings  last  with 
broom-handle  works  and  carding-works ;  destroyed  entirely 
by  the  same  freshet  of  1835,  and  never  restored.  At  West 
Chesterfield,  Elisha  Bisbee  built  in  very  old  times  a  saw-mill 
on  Stevens  Brook,  where  Higgins'  gun-tube  works  are  located 
now ;  successive  owners  were  Capt.  Joel  Thayer,  Martin  Bry- 
ant, Reed  and  Tower  Lyman,  Litchfield,  and  Mr.  Higgins. 

A  foundry  and  machine-shops  were  built  by  Mr.  Litchfield, 
1845  to  '48,  on  the  site  of  Spencer  &  Reed's  works.  They 
were  burnt.  Then  Edward  Thayer  built  a  grist-mill.  He 
had  been  the  owner  of  the  foundry  for  a  time.  The  new 
building  was  run  as  a  grist-mill,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Wm.  H.  Adams,  until  Spencer  &  Reed  took  possession,  June, 
1877.  They  manufacture  factory  supplies, — picker-sticks,  hat- 
racks,  rakes,  and  other  forms  of  woodwork.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Patrick  Bryant  works  was  formerly  a  tannery, 
built  about  1825,  by  Jonathan  Burr.  It  was  burnt ;  rebuilt 
as  a  tannery,  and  owned  by  Paul  H.  Cudworth.  Of  him 
Patrick  Bryant  took  the  property,  and  opened  an  extensive 
business, — wood  and  iron  work,  machine-shop,  cider-mill, 
foundry,  and  distillery.  All  were  burned  except  the  distillery  in 
1866,  and  rebuilt  for  the  same  general  purposes.  Just  below, 
Patrick  Bryant  erected  a  large  new  building  for  running  a 
circular-saw  mill  and  for  wood-work  generally,  including  also 
sheet-iron  work,  as  sap-pans  and  stove-pipe.  This  building  is 
now  owned  by  B.  H.  Smith,  and  he  has  added  the  making  of 
sieve-rims  and  similar  hoop-work.  Patrick  Bryant  still  occu- 
pies a  part  of  the  building.  Wm.  Williams,  after  the  loss  of 
the  mills  below,  built  at  West  Chesterfield,  a  little  above  the 
site  of  Healey's  present  works,  and  ran  a  saw-mill ;  made 
broom-handles,  tool-handles,  etc.  Dam  swept  away  in  1845, 
and  works  abandoned.  S.  A.  Healey,  with  Mr.  Olds,  estab- 
lished the  mills  and  continued  the  same  general  business.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Healey  keeps  the  works  in  operation. 
Gideon  Rhoades  had  rebuilt  the  mills  after  the  dam  was  swept 
away,  before  Healey  &  Olds  took  possession.  There  was  a 
tannery  by  Jacob  Higgins,  on  Stevens  Brook,  first  built  by 
Austin  Pease  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  building  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  freshet  of  1858. 

There  are  no  further  mills  above  on  the  Westfield  River. 
On  a  tributary  coming  in  from  the  northwest,  however, 
there  are  some  to  be  noticed.  Near  the  place  of  Maj.  Pierce's 
present  residence  was  a  saw-mill,  built  by  Ned  Kaith;  car- 
ried off  by  a  freshet  in  the  cold  summer  of  1816,  and  not  re- 
built. There  was  another  saw-mill  above,  on  the  same  stream, 
about  forty  years  ago,  built  by  Lyman  Culver,  and  he  made 
broom-handles.  The  property  passed  to  his  son  Horace,  and 
is  now  owned  by  Rufus  Eisk,  who  includes  at  the  present 
time  a  saw-mill,  a  cider-mill,  and  the  manufacture  of  whip- 
butts.  Patrick  Bryant  states  that  he  made  his  first  campaign 
in  building  mills  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  by  erect- 
ing on  this  stream,  above  the  Culver  works,  a  saw-mill, 
which  was  run  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  then  went  down. 
Between  Bryant's  saw-mill  and  the  Culver  mills,  Jerome 
Culver  commenced  some  works  fifty  years  ago  perhaps,  but 
did  not  complete  them. 
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Tho  ton  leadiiif!;  articles  of  production  for  the  year  endint? 
May  I,  JSTT),  witli  tlioir  .sovoral  estiniat(!d  valucis,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Uutlor,  $11,450;  iiiaplo-sug-ar,  $(i770  ;  firewood,  f 4425  ; 
beef,  $(;2;n;  hay,  $25,70;5;  pork,  $4071  ;  manure,  |5988  ;  po- 
tatoes, .'|i(i451  ;  corn,  $2008;  veal,  $1175.  Throe  more  were 
very  near  the  last, — ai)i)les,  $1107;  eggs,  $1143;  oats,  $1110. 

MILITARY. 

Generally  speaking,  all  trouble  from  liidiaii  attacks  had  ter- 
minated in  this  part  of  the  country  before  Chesterfield  was 
settled.  Tlic  early  i)ioneers  were  not  compelled  to  face  the 
dangers  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  sealping-knife, — dangers 
that  were  ever  present  to  the  imagination  or  the  actual  r(!- 
ality  of  earlier  infant  settlements.  They  were,  however,  patri- 
otic citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  time  of  the  liev- 
olution,  though  their  town  organization  was  scarcely  fourteen 
years  old,  they  vied  with  other  places  in  prompt  action  and 
energetic  service.  At  the  town-meetings  of  1774  and  1775 
they  voted  to  purchase  400  pounds  of  powder,  400  pounds  of 
lead,  and  1200  flints,  "  the  same  to  be  kept  under  the  pulpit 
in  the  meeting-house,  guarded  by  a  door  ironed  with  staples 
and  hinges."  The  town  was  represented  in  the  Provincial 
Congress  by  Eev.  Benjamin  Mills  and  Maj.  Ezra  May. 

When  tlie  stirring  news  of  Lexington  came  over  the  hills 
to  Chesterfield,  Capt.  Eobert  Webster,  summoning  his  com- 
pany of  47  Minute-Men,  marched  to  Boston  two  days  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  21,  1775.  The  first  lieuten- 
ant was  Christopher  Bannister,  second,  Jeremiah  Stockwell, 
and  the  ensign  was  Everton  Beswick.  The  company  was 
mustered  into  the  regiment  of  Col.  John  Fellows,  when  their 
pay-roll  numbered  55  men,  7  of  them  from  other  towns  of 
the  State.  The  selectmen  borrowed  seventeen  muskets  to 
assist  in  equipping  this  company. 

The  public  enthusiasm  developed  rapidly  in  behalf  of  the 
patriot  cause.  Beginning  cautiously  at  the  town-meeting  of 
Sept.  29,  1774,  they  voted  not  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Concord ;  but  two  months  later,  Decem- 
ber 21st,  they  voted  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
and  another  committee  to  see  about  arming  the  people  who 
were  unable  to  arm  themselves.  In  the  January  following 
they  were  accumulating  war  material,  and,  as  shown  above, 
their  soldiers  hurried  to  Boston  to  meet  the  foe  in  the  eventful 
spring  of  1775.  A  year  later,  June  19,  1770,  this  town,  se- 
cluded amid  the  hills  of  Western  Hampshire,  barely  fourteen 
years  from  its  settlement,  in  a  solemn  vote  declared  '■'■that 
should  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress,  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  Colonies,  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Ches- 
terfield WILL  WITH  OUR  LIVES  AND  FORTUNES  ENGAGE 
TO  DEFEND  THEM  IN  THIS  MEASURE. 

The  people  of  the  Old  World  may  well  have  smiled  at  these 
offers  from  apparently  feeble  sources  ;  but  the  event  proved 
that  the  springs  of  constitutional  liberty  were  in  the  town- 
meetings  of  New  England, — town-meetings  whose  authority 
flowed  steadily  on,  equally  obeyed  under  royalty,  revolution, 
or  confederation.  A  people  who  could  calmly,  without  a  sign 
of  civil  commotion,  change  the  warrant  for  their  town-meet- 
ing from  "  In  the  name  of  his  Majesty"  to  "  In  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  never  think  of  anarchy, 
but  remain  steadily  obedient  to  local  home-rule,  were  just  the 
men  to  place  their  strong  arms  under  a  national  government 
and  bear  it  onward  to  victory.  They  were  like  Cromwell's 
men,  who  feared  God,  and  therefore  feared  no  other  being. 

It  is  related  that  Gideon  Bisbee  was  a  soldier  in  Arnold's  ill- 
fated  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  and  the  actual 
danger  of  death  by  starvation,  he  with  two  others  deserted,  and 
then  very  nearly  perished  while  on  tho  way  back,  barely  reach- 
ing the  settlements  alive  after  they  had  nearly  decided  to  cast 


lots  for  one  to  die  that  the  others  might  live.  There  were  80 
(Jh(!Hl,erli(d(l  mi'n  in  the  army  of  the  Kevolution  in  January, 
1770. 

We  ai'e  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  William  H.  Webster, 
of  K[)ririgfield,  grandson  of  (Jaj)t.  Webster,  to  n]al<(!  copies  of 
the  i'ollowing  valuable  papers  in  his  possession  : 

A  MiiHtGr-lioU  of  the  Eigliih  Company  in  the  8lh  Ileglmml  of  Fool  in  Um  VorUinentul 
Army  encamped  at  DorcJieatei;  comma-nded  by  John  Fellows,  Ehij,,  Hepl.  1, 1775. 
Ii(i|p(!rt  WoljBtor,  captain,  cnliBtod  April  21,  177.1. 

(lliiiHtoplicr  liaiiiiiutcr,  liuiitoiiaiit,  onliutcd  April  21,  1770. 

Kvei'tuji  Boswiok,  ensign,  (Milistcil  April  21, 177.'). 

William  Wliito,  serKeaiit,  (Miliritoil  April  21,  177.5. 

Daniel  LittlclioM,  Hcrgcaiit,  onlintoil  April  21,  177.'>. 

.lull II  Ildlliert,  sergeant,  onlisteil  April  21, 177.'). 

.fames  Cox,  sergeant,  enlisted  April  21,  177.5. 

Nathan  Lane,  coi'poral,  enlisted  May  :i,  177.5. 

lliuliard  Sylvester,  corporal,  eiilistoil  April  21, 177.5. 

Wait  Bni'ke,  corporal,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Wheeler  Iligljee,  corporal,  enlisted  May  3,  177.5. 

David  Adams,  drummer  and  flfer,  enlisted  May  1, 177.5. 

Asa  Packard,  drummer  and  tifer,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 
'  John  Shea,  private,  enlisteil  April  21,  1775. 

Richard  Burke,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Josiah  Brown,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Joseph  Brown,  private,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Cyrus  Lyons,  pi-ivate,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Asa  Spalding,  private,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Enoch  Pratt,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Zecliariah  Curtis,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

William  Damon,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Benjamin  Bourn,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Isaac  Buck,  private,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Simeon  Higgins,  private,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

William  Turner,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Ebenezer  Cole,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Jabez  Cowles,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Samuel  Thomas,  private,  enlisted  Aug.  7, 1775. 

Elcazer  Ring,  private,  enlisted  May  .3, 1775. 

Jonathan  Hill,  private,  enlisted  May  3, 1775. 

Peter  Price,  private,  enlisted  May  3, 1775. 

Bezaliel  Moffett,  private,  enlisted  May  3, 1775. 

Bartholomew  Cheever,  private,  enlisted  May  15,  1775. 

Ansil  Tupper,  private,  enlisted  May  24, 1775. 

Christopher  Grant,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Thomas  Pierce,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Tilly  Burke,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Adam  Beale,  private,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Nathaniel  Tyler,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

George  Mills,  Jr.,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Benjamin  G.  Ball,  private,  enlisted  April  21,  1775. 

Timothy  Rice,  private,  enlisted  May  10, 1775. 

Stephen  Tyler,  private,  enlisted  May  24, 1775. 

Luke  Sylvester,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775 . 

George  Mills,  private,  enlisted  May  11, 1775. 

Barnabas  Cole,  private,  enlisted  May  3, 1775. 

David  Johnson,  private,  enlisted  May  3, 1775. 

Samuel  West,  private,  enlisted  May  5, 1775. 

Samuel  Marks,  private,  enlisted  July  1, 1775. 

William  Stephenson,  private,  enlisted  July  1, 1775. 

Robert  Damon,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Samuel  Olds,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Samuel  Leach,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Amos  Crittenden,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

Josiah  Clark,  private,  enlisted  April  21, 1775. 

John  Vergson,  private,  enlisted  May  3, 1775. 

The  last  four  were  transferred  to  the  artillery  June  8th. 
Reported  as  away  upon  the  Quebec  expedition.  Wait  Burke, 
Tilly  Burke,  George  Mills.  In  some  other  accompanying 
papers  Eleazer  Eing  is  reported  as  from  Worthington,  and 
also  Wheeler  Higbee ;  from  Northampton,  David  Adams; 
from  Bridgewater,  Asa  Packard  ;  from  Hadley,  Samuel  West ; 
from  Pelham,  Timothy  Rice.  This  muster-roll  is  for  Sept.  1, 
1775,  after  about  five  months'  service.  It  differs  somewhat 
from  the  roll  of  "Minute-Men"  who  marched  for  Boston 
April  21st.  Some  did  not  join  the  actual  company,  and  become 
a  part  of  Col.  Fellows'  regiment.  In  the  roll  of  "  Minute- 
Men"  there  are  the  following  additional  names:  Timothy 
Lyman,  Elijah  Warner,  both  sergeants;  Justice  Wright, 
Jonathan  Nelson,  Charles  Kidd,  corporals  ;  Edward  Converse, 
drummer;  Aaron  Jewell,  Caleb  Cushman,  Nehemiah  May, 
Jonathan  Eussell,  Oliver  Taylor,  Artemas  Stone,  Reuben 
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Dresser.  Jonathan  Pierce,  Josiah  Perry,  Ebenezer  Parsons, 
Samuel  Xiles,  "\Vm.  Turner.  Xatlian  "W.  Tyler,  Ebenezer  Put- 
ney. Priuee  Cowing.  Three  of  these — .Justice  Wright,  Charles 
Kidd.  and  Josiah  Perry — are  reported  as  having  returned  in 
three  days.  Others  doubtless  returned  soon.  Some  may  have 
joined  other  companies  besides  Capt.  "Webster's,  and  remained 
longer  in  the  service  than  the  above  would  indicate.  All  of 
these  names  upon  the  muster-roll  of  September  1st  are  found 
upon  a  pay-roll  of  Feb.  26,  1776,  showing  continued  service. 

Another  paper  gives  the  value  of  the  guns  borrowed,  from 
whom,  and  for  whom : 

Taliie. 

£  Lent  to 


Borrowed  of 

M^.  Ezra  M.iy   2 

Rev.  WiUiatu  L\nn:m   1 

Jonathan  Russell   2 

Jonathan  Xels.>n   1 

Caleb  Ciishni:m   2 

Aarviu  .Jewell   1 

John  Jeps.'D   1 

Justice  Wright   2 

3Iaj.  Ezra  Mav   1 

Maj.  Ezra  May   1 

Benjamin  Bonuev   2 

DaviJ  RusseU    1 

Willi;mi  Buckingham-   1 

Joshua  Ii;iile.v   1 

Maj.  Ezra  Ma.v   1 

Jeremiah  Stock weU.   2 

James  Cox   1 


11   Euoeh  Pratt. 

0   Wait  Bulk. 

2   David  .T,.hiisin. 

13   (.  Iii  ist  ipher  Gnint. 

2   IVtiT  Prire. 

1   Bezalifl  Jloffett. 

1   Barthol  >m?w  Che?ver. 

S   Xathau  Lane. 

1-1   Benjamin  Bourn. 

IS   Benjamin  G.  B;ill. 

5   Tillv  Burke. 

15   Dauiel  Littlefield. 

10   Barnaliiis  C'ole. 

16   A\"beeler  Higbee. 

00   .Samuel  Thuma.s. 

2   James  Cax. 

10   Jonathan  Hill. 


In  the  Shays  rebellion  the  people  of  Chesterfield  were 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents, — so  much  so  that  when 
Capt.  Joseph  Burnell  was  ordered  out  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection, he  reported  that  if  he  could  find  nineteen  more  men 
to  go,  they,  with  himself,  would  make  twenty.  There  seems 
to  be  no  record,  however,  in  the  published  accounts  of  that 
exciting  period  that  Chesterfield  men  really  marched  to  assist 
Shays.  But  popular  sentiment  was  strong  for  resistance.  It 
is  said  three  balls  were  fired  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Healey,  who 
was  against  the  rebellion,  one  lodging  in  the  yarn-beam  of  a 
loom,  and  still  preserved.  Capt.  Jewel,  David  Maconiber,  and 
Henry  Myers  were  prominent  among  the  Shays  men. 

The  war  of  1812,  e.xceedingly  unpopular  as  it  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts, evoked  no  enthusiasm,  but  there  were  seven  regular 
soldiers  from  Chesterfield  who  enlisted  at  that  time  in  the 
army,  according  to  the  statement  in  Vinton's  address.  The 
following  are  given  by  Oliver  Edwards  and  other?  as  those 
who  went  to  Boston,  at  least,  in  connection  with  that  war. 
Perhaps  the  list  includes  the  seven  above  mentioned  :  Parley 
Healey,  Consider  Cole,  Elijah  Tower  (?),  Oswin  Tower, 
Zachariah  Shaw,  Isaac  Buck,  Seth  Healey,  Lot  Drake,  John 
Hatch,  John  Pittsinger,  Lewis  Damon,  Nathaniel  Engram, 
Zenas  Damon,  Job  Cowing  (substitute),  Abner  Buck,  Jesse 
Buck,  Amasa  Clapp,  Field  Beswick.  These  men  went  to  Bos- 
ton. In  the  regular  army  were  Bezar  Ludden,  Joel  Litchfield, 
Lot  Litchfield,  Clark  Litchfield.  Many  others  were  enlisted 
or  drafted  as  Minute-Men,  but  did  not  leave  town.  Joel 
TVillcut  states  that  he  saw  them  start  for  Boston  from  the 
village. 

For  the  Florida  war  Chesterfield  is  .said  to  have  furnished 
one  soldier,  Joseph  Buck,  who  died  in  the  service. 

The  Mexican  war  was  participated  in  by  one  citizen  from 
thi.=  town,  Avery  Bryant. 

Alvin  Macomber,  Joel  Willcutt,  and  others  recall  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  lievolutionary  soldiers:  Patrick  Bryant, 
David  Macomber,  Gideon  Bisbee,  Abijah  Whitton,  Joseph 


Burnell,  Benjamin  Bryant,  George  Buck,  Prince  Cowing, 
Joshua  Healey,  Simeon  Higgins,  Capt.  John  Halbord,  Aaron 
Jewell,  Charles  Kidd,  Benjamin  Kidd,  Samuel  Utley,  Levi- 
ather  Yinton,  Levi  Yinton,  Luther  Pomeroy,  Timothy  En- 
gram,  John  Ewell,  Jesse  Willcutt,  Jr.,  Zebulon  Willcutt, 
Joseph  Jipson,  Ambrose  Stone,  Lemuel  Bannister,  Josiah 
Perry,  Phineas  Manning,  James  Orcutt.  Some  of  these 
names  are  in  the  Webster  papers,  already  given. 

CIVIL  WAK,  1801-65. 

No  votes  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  1861  by  the  town  in 
relation  to  the  war,  but  enlistments  took  place  without  ofliciul 
action,  eight  or  ten  men  joining  the  army  that  year.  In 
1862  a  special  town-meeting  was  held  August  5th.  It  was 
then  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $100  to  each  volunteer  who 
would  enlist  either  for  three  years  or  nine  months,  when 
mustered  in  and  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town.  The 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  same. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  was  developed,  not  checked,  by  the 
defeat  before  Eichmond,  and  30  or  more  citizens  enlisted 
during  the  j'ear. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  January,  1863,  Samuel 
House,  one  of  the  selectmen,  was  appointed  to  visit  Boston 
and  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  the 
town  was  to  furnish  to  complete  its  quota. 

Other  citizens  continued  to  enlist,  but  many  foreign  re- 
cruits were  obtained. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1864,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a  bounty 
of  §125  to  each  volunteer  who  shall  enlist  and  be  credited  to 
the  quota  of  the  town ;  also  to  raise  §875  to  repay  citizens 
money  which  they  had  advanced  for  recruiting  purposes. 
This  bounty  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  22d  of  May,  1865,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  by  taxation  $6769  to  pay  citizens  money  wliich  they  had 
advanced  for  recruiting  purposes,  "  one-half  to  be  assessed  this 
year  and  the  balance  next  year." 

Schouler's  "History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War" 
states  that  Chesterfield  furnished  95  men,  which  was  a  surplus 
of  10  over  and  above  all  demands.  Nason's  "  Gazetteer"  says 
the  town  sent  56  of  its  own  citizens,  of  whom  9  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  town  also  furnished  85  substitutes. 

The  adjutant-general's  published  reports  give  68  names 
actually  credited  to  Chesterfield,  but  some  of  these  are  re-en- 
listments, lessening  the  number  nearly  to  that  given  by  Nason. 
The  list  following  is  prepared  by  a  comparison  of  these  state- 
ments, together  with  the  record  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  aided 
by  the  suggestions  of  various  citizens  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  It  is  intended  to  exclude  substitutes  hired  abroad,  and 
include  only  residents.  The  whole  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  ex- 
clusive of  State  aid,  was  $14,662.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  town  in  1860  was  $415,746,  and  the  population  897. 

The  town  also  raised  for  aid  to  soldiers'  families  (the  amount, 
however,  afterward  being  repaid  by  the  State),  1861,  $36.30; 
1862,  §644..30;  1863,  $1689.21  ;  1864,  $1477.70;  1865,  $1165.50. 
Total,  $-5013.01. 

The  ladies  of  Chesterfield  were  active  in  the  patriotic  cause, 
contributing  during  the  war  $375  in.  money,  besides  clothing 
and  other  valuable  material  for  the  soldiers. 


SOLDIEP^S'  EECOED,  W.\K  OF  Vn-Go. 
OnntcH  C.  Smith,  enl.  Oct.  22, 18G2,  4Cth  Jf.  V.  M. 

i>t.  K  ;  di«ch.  June  1,  18C:i,  to  re-eul.  in  H. 

Art. ;  Mzrunl  through  to  July,  ViCA. 
John  II.  Kichar<lson,  aa*t.  8urg  ,  t  nl,  Xov.  19,  1862, 

■r2<l  3L  V.  31. ;  diach.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Locins  C.  Tayb.r,  lat  lieut.,  enl.  Oct.  II,  1862,  52a 

M.  V.  JI.,  Co.  I;  di«ch.  Aug.  H,  1803. 
Leri  Ifciker,  corj..,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1862,  .'i2d  31.  V.  JI., 

Oj.  I;  di-cli.  Aug.  14,  18C;J. 
Calrin  Brjant,  mng'rian,  tnl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  :yM 

Jf.  V.  M.,  O).  I ;  digch.  Aug.  14,  1863 


Edgar  Bryant,  musician,  enl.  Oct  11,  18G2,  52d 

M.  V.  31.,  Co.  r  ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  18G3. 
Henry  H.  Torrey,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1862. 
Job  E.  Torrey  (2d),  enL  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1862. 
Joseph  H.  JIain,  enl.  Dec.  3(1,  1863,  1st  Batt.  L. 

Art. ;  trans.  JIarch  12, 1865,  to  9lh  Batt. ;  disch. 

June  6,  180.');  was  first  a  member  fjr  nine 

njonths  of  the  o2d. 
Andrew  M.  Sturtevant,  enl.  Aug.  28,  18C3, 1st  Batt. 

L.  Art.;  trans.  March  12,  1805,  to  0th  Batt.; 

disch,  Juni-  6,  1865. 


Nelson  A.  Higgins,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52a  M.V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1S63. 
Fayette  L.  Olds,  enl.  Oct.  II,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I ;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
George  W.  Skiff,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1802,  52d  SI.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1S63. 
Reuben  S.  Smith,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14, 1863. 
Emerson  S.  Stetson,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862, 52d  M.V.  M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863. 
Emerson  W.  Torrey,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  A;  re-eiil.  Dec.  24,  1863;  ilisch.  June  30, 

1865. 
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Alil.  M  Ciilvci,  I'lil.  Oi-I.  II,  IHIil,'^7lli  llif,,         K  ; 

iMm  Ii,  Muivll  2H,  IKd.'i,  fur  lllmihilil  v. 
lliiuli  Kniiii,  onl.  Fell.  11),  18(i4,  :ilft  Iiir.C...  (J; 

liii'il  of  woiinils  Miin-li  ::(!,  ISOf). 
Diinii  l  K,  ISiii'kor,  corp.,  (Mil.  Jan.  !2,  ISC'l,  Iiil'., 

Oi>.  (i  ;  tiaiiH.  .liiiK!  «,  1805,  to  SClli  Inf. 
ICdwin  liiili'H,  cnl.  .Inly  IS,  IH(;;i,  2(llli  Inf.,  Co.  I; 

diucli.  l)m\  K,  IM():i,  Cor  dlBabilily. 
Nntlnui  IC.  S.  Collier,  cnl.  Ang.  21),  IFOl,  'Jlst  Inf., 

Co.  C  ;  rc-onl.  .liin.  •>,  1804,  liOlh  Rogt. ;  trans. 

to  .^Olll  Ucgt,,  Juno  8,  ISia. 
Jumps  II.  Diitnon,  cnl.  Aug.  2:1, 1801,  'ilst  Iiif,  Co. 

II ;  ri'-cnl.  Jiin.  2,  1864;  pro.  to  corp.;  trims,  to 

",0th  Inf.;  pro.  to  scrgt, ;  trans.  Juno  8,  180.^>, 

to  .'•>0(li  Inf.,  Co.  F  ;  iliscli.  July  22, 18G.5. 
Timothy  T.  Warron,  cnl.  Aug.  5,  18G1,  21st  Inf., 

Co.  II ;  (lisch.  July  18,  1802,  for  tlisab. ;  re-cnl, 

Aug.  22,  180:i,  2(1  11.  Art.,  Co.  D  ;  (lisch.  Sept. 

3,  18C5. 

Lewis  Aflanis,  enl.  Oct.  11, 18G2,  52(1  M.  V.  M.,  Co 

I ;  (liscli.  Aug.  14,  18G:i. 
Jolin  K.  nishpc,  enl.  Oct.  11,  18G2,  52d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I ;  (lisch.  Aug.  14, 1803. 
Willard  C.  ISryant,  enl.  Oct.  11,  18C2,52d  M.  V.  JI., 

Co.  I ;  (lisch.  Aug.  14, 18G3. 
OliTcr  J.  Damon,  enl.  Oct.  11, 1SG2,  52(\  M.  V.  II., 

Co.  X  ;  disch.  Aug.  14, 186:5. 
George  C.  Gleason,  enl.  Oct.  11,  1862,  52d  M.  V.M., 

Co.  I;  disch.  Aug.  14,  186:1. 


FchIhs  Ilnyddi,  cnl.  Oct.  II,  1H)2,  52(1  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  I  ;  (lisch.  Aug.  14,  180:t. 
Win.  ,1.  NlcliolH,  corp.,  Pill.  Aug.      18(;2,  :i7lh  Inf., 

Co.  J) ;  died  May  ;)n,  18G4,mI  Wi'shiiinloii,  I).(;., 

id  vvouihIm  received  in  Imllle  of  W'ildernesH. 
H.\lvi(nuN  C.  liryiint,  cnl.  Aug.       1KG2,  iniii  Inf., 

Co.  I) ;  died  of  wounds,  May  19,  1801,  ut  Krcd- 

pricltsliiirg,  Va. 
■Diinicl  G.  Collier,  cnl.  Aug.  M,  1862,  :)7lh  Inf.,  Co. 

I):  disch.  Sept.  2,  1864,  for  disahility. 
Horace  C(dlier,  cnl.  Aug.  lid,  lf'C2,  :i7tli  Inf.,  Co.  I); 

died  F(dj.  9,1804,  at  liriindy  .Station,  Va.,  Camp 

Scdgw  i(dc. 

TiKinias  Collier,  enl.  Aug.  :i(i,  1802.  :i7ll(  Inf.,  Co. 

I) ;  disch.  J:in.  2:i,  186:1,  for  disahdity. 
Siiniuel  10.  Eddy,  enl.  Aug.  :!(),  1862,  :i7lh  Inf.,  Co. 

1) ;  diB(  h.  June  9,  1865. 
Ephraim  W.  Pittsingcr,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862,  :i7lh 

Inf.,  Co.  D  ;  disch,  June  21,  1865. 
Tlicmas  Porter,  Jr.,  enl.  Aug.  30,1802,  :i7tli  Inf., 

Co.  D  ;  pro.  to  (i.m.-scrgt.,  Sept.  5, 1862;  disch. 

June  21,  1865. 
John  D.Smith,  enl.  Aug.  .30,1862,  ;i7th  Inf.,  Co. 

D  ;  liilled  May  6,  1864,  at  Wihh^rness,  Va. 
Orange  S.  Sampson,  enl.  21st  Ecgt.,  Co.  I ;  pro,  to 

captain. 
Henry  W.  Sampson. 

Horatio  0.  Tower,  enl.  21st  Rcgt.,  Co.  G  ;  died  in 
the  ser\  ice. 


H.  W.  'filden,  cnl.  :i1lli  Itcgt,  Co.  I);  disch.  April 

5,  180:i. 

licii.Iamin  F.  Wliilo,  (,iil.  :iIhI  Itcgt. 

ICdw'in  J.  House,  oiil.  Maridi  0,  \yM,  1st  Cav. 

Isiiiic  M.  Collier. 

Charles  1 1  ill  man,  onl,  52d  Kegl.,  Co.  I ;  died  March 

:i,  I80:i. 
ICII. ridge  If.  Ilayden. 

Chandler  T.  Macomher,  assistant  iiayniasler  U.  S. 
yVriiiy, 

James  II.  Macomher,  navy  siirg. ;  died  at  Port 
Koyal,  S.  C. 

Orango  H.  Pomcroy,  enl.  27th  Itegt.,  Co.  A  ;  disi-h. 
Ii'ch.  2,  18li:i. 

Stephen  S.  Uohhins,  cnl.  2Ut  Hegt.,  Co.  C;  disch. 

Dec.  7,  1802. 
Abraham  Kobhins,  cnl.  0th  N.  U. 
James  M.  Stowe,  cnl.  Aug.  1861,  lOlh  Uegt.  Co.  F. 
Dwight  Bryant,  eiil.  1861,  27lli  Ilcgt. 
J(,hn  Roach,  enl.  27lh  Regt. ;  trans,  to  Cav. 
Talcott  aincroft,  enl.  :i7th  Regt.,  Co.  D;  disch. 

Sept.  2,  1862. 
James  M.  Ilayden,  enl.  March  6,  1864, 1st  Cav. 
George  A.  Bisbec,  cnl.  :i7th  Regt.,  Co.  I);  disch. 

Sept.  2,  1862. 
Do  Witt  C.  Bates,  enl.  52d  Regt. ;  died  at  liaton 

Rougp,  La,,  about  the  25lh  of  July,  18G:i. 
Samuel  J.  Dunning,  enl.  27tli  Rcgt ,  Co.  A  ;  killed 

in  the  battle  of  Ncwbcrn. 


HUNTINGTON". 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Huntington  belongs  to  the  southern  tier  of  towns  in 
Hampshire  County,  if  the  term  can  be  used  with  reference 
to  a  county  of  such  irregular  and  jagged  outlines  as  Hamp- 
shire. The  town  is  southwest  from  the  county-seat,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  in  air-line  measurement  fourteen  miles.  Hunt- 
ington is  bounded  north  by  Chesterfield ;  east  by  Westhampton, 
Southampton,  and  Hampden  County;  south  by  Hampden 
County;  west  by  Hampden  County  and  Worthington.  The 
farm  acreage  of  the  town  amounts  to  13,334  acres,  which  may 
be  considered  the  net  area,  after  deducting  highways,  beds  of 
streams,  and  perhaps  other  small  exceptions.  The  town  of 
Norwich  was  a  part  of  Murrayfield,  and  the  title  to  the  soil 
is  derived  direct  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  township  being  No.  9  of  the  series  sold  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  June  2,  1702.  The  present  town  of  Hunting- 
ton includes  a  portion  of  Blandford,  and  the  title  to  that  dates 
back  to  an  earlier  day,  as  fully  shown  in  the  history  of  that 
town  elsewhere  given.  Certain  special  tracts  are  named  in 
the  act  incorporating  Norwich,  as  "  Ingersoll's  Grant"  and 
"Chadler's  Division."  These  names  refer  to  local  purchases  of 
considerable  extent  at  an  early  day. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  East  Branch  of  the  Westfleld  River  flows  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  town  from  north  to  south,  diverging 
slightly  to  the  west.  It  receives  the  Middle  Branch  above 
Norwich  Bridge,  so  called,  and  the  united  stream  makes  its 
junction  with  the  West  Branch  just  below  Huntington  sta- 
tion, on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad.  In  this  town, 
therefore,  converges  to  a  centre  the  whole  system  of  streams 
through  which,  with  slight  exceptions,  flow  all  the  waters  of 
the  seven  western  towns  of  Hampsliire  County  and  of  a  large 
territory  besides.  In  times  of  freshet  the  Westfleld  Kiver  at 
this  point  displays  great  force,  and  the  town  often  sutt'ors 
severe  damages  to  its  bridges  and  highways.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  tributaries  of  the  East  Branch  in  tliis  town,  as 


Little  Eiver,  Pond  Brook,  and  others.  Eoaring  Brook  flows 
south  into  Hampden  County  before  uniting  with  the  West- 
field.  Massasoit  Pond,  formerly  called  Norwich  Pond,  is  a 
fine  sheet  of  water  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  has  its 
outlet  through  Pond  Brook.  It  was  made  the  reservoir  of  the 
Massasoit  Company,  and  raised  12  feet  a  few  years  since. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  Huntington  are  a  portion  of  the 
sources  of  another  distinct  "  river  system," — that  of  the  Man- 
han.  Some  of  the  mountain  rivulets  of  the  two  diverging 
systems  find  their  springs  very  near  each  other.  Horse  Hill 
constitutes  the  water-shed  between  the  two  valleys,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  town.  There  ttre  several  of  the  hills 
having  local  names.  Mount  Pisgah,  in  the  northeast,  next 
to  Westhampton,  is  a  highly-rocky  tract,  scarcely  settled  at 
all  at  the  present  time.  Across  the  valley,  to  the  west,  i.s 
Walnut  Hill.  West  of  Massasoit  Pond  is  Norwich  Hill.  Op- 
posite, on  the  west  border  of  the  town,  is  the  range  known  as 
Goss  Hill.  South  of  these  heights  is  another  elevation,  an 
extension  of  Goss  Hill.  A  second  "Norwich  Hill"  is  also 
noted,  a  little  southwest  of  the  old  meeting-house.  Near 
Roaring  Brook,  below,  is  Deer  Hill,  and  along  the  diverging 
west  line  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  two  elevations, 
known  as  Little  Moose  Hill  and  Big  Moose  Hill.  Add  to  all 
these  the  numerous  hills  encircling  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Huntington  village,  and  there  is  a  sum-total  of  mountain 
scenery,  interspersed  with  pond  and  stream  and  river-valley, 
suificient  to  tempt  the  traveler  to  linger  long  atnid  these 
varied  attractions. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT— SUBSEQUENT  GROWTH. 
As  to  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  upon  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Huntington,  it  is  stated  in  Holland's  "History"  (and 
Nason's  "Gazetteer"  repeats  the  statement, — no  doubt  after 
careful  examination)  that  "an  Indian  family  by  the  name  of 
Rhoadcs  made  the  first  settlement  in  17(iO,  about  two  miles 
above  the  Pitcher  Bridge,  on  Westfleld  River."  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bisbee,  writing  in  187(1  with  the  advantage  of  local  residence, 
his  birthplace  not  far  off,  and  leisure  for  careful  investigation, 
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declines  to  repeat  this  statement  of  tlie  older  historians,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  rests  on  very  uncertain  tra- 
dition, and  that  the  "Indian"  portion  of  it  has  little  or  no 
probability.  If  Mr.  Rhoades  settled  there  he  removed  before 
the  town  was  organized,  as  his  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  rata- 
ble polls  in  1773;  but  thirteen  years  leaves  ample  time  for 
sftcral  removals,  especially  if  the  blood  of  the  untamed  tribes 
of  the  forest  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  family. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  either  the  exact  date  of  the  first  set- 
tlement or  the  order  in  which  the  lirst  settlers  came  in.  There 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  group  of  families  from  Jforwicli, 
Conn.,  who  undoubtedly  moved  here  somewhat  in  company. 
It  is  the  tradition  of  the  Kirkland  family  that  their  ancestor 
was  about  as  early  as  any  one.  Holland's  "History'"  states  his 
removal  as  occurring  in  1767,  but  his  son  Ralph  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  Jan.  26,  1768.  The  family  removed  probablj' 
the  following  season,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  may  have  been  here 
himself  in  1767.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  born  at  Murray- 
field  Dec.  14,  1770.  So  the  date  of  settlement  is  reduced  to 
pretty  close  limits,  if  not  actually  determined. 

The  same  method  of  investigation  indicates  that  Samuel 
Knight  came  in  1769  or  1770;  but  the  old  town  record  of 
births  only  assists  in  a  few  instances,  for,  generally,  the  place 
of  birth  is  omitted,  and  a  family  seem  to  have  entered  upon  the 
town  records  the  birth  of  children  born  before  removing  here. 

Caleb  Fobes.  "\Vm.  Miller,  David  Scott,  Isaac  Mixer,  John 
Rude,  and  some  others  settled  on  the  eastern  part  of  old  Mur- 
rayfield  still  earlier,  as  shown  elsewhere.  Fortunately  there 
is  preserved  in  the  oldest  volume  of  the  town  records  the 
assessment-roll  of  1773,  and  we  thus  determine  with  great  ex- 
actness who  were  here  at  that  date,  onl\-  four  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Kirklands  and  the  Knights.  It  is  of  so 
much  value  we  copy  its  names  in  full:  Christian  Angel, 
Solomon  Blair,  Thomas  Crow,  James  Crow,  David  Crow, 
William  Carter,  Asa  Carter,  John  Crow,  Caleb  Fobes,  "Wil- 
liam Fobes,  Elijah  Fobes,  Zebulon  Fuller,  James  Fairman, 
Samuel  Fairman,  William  French,  John  Griswold,  James 
Gilmore,  David  Holbard,  Jabez  Homes,  Nathaniel  Bennett, 
John  Barnard,  Solomon  Holiday,  Daniel  Dana,  John  Cros- 
sett.  Ebenezer  Freeman,  Solomon  Holiday,  Jr.,  Patrick  Buckle, 
John  Kirkland.  Ebenezer  King,  Samuel  Knight,  Daniel  Kirk- 
land, Isaac  3Iiser,  Isaac  Mi.xer,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Meacham, 
William  Miller,  David  Palmer,  John  D.  Palmer,  David 
Palmer,  Jr.,  Capt.  E.  Geer,  Elijah  Geer,  Mace  Cook,  Zeb 
Ross.  John  Rude,  David  Scott.  Joseph  Stanton,  John  Tiffany, 
Miles  Washburn,  Peter  Williams,  Daniel  Williams,  Isaac 
William.s,  Isaac  Williams,  Jr.,  Charles  Williams,  Jabez  Story, 
James  Clark.  Jehial  Eggleston,  Jonathan  Ware,  B.  Peter 
Bunda.  The  above  list  shows  that  there  were  46  owners  of 
real  estate  in  1773,  6  other  persons  having  some  personal  es- 
tate ;  and  10  with  neither  real  nor  personal  estate.  This  gives 
fifty-six  names',  and  must  be  suppo.sed  to  include  all  the  male 
inhabitants  at  that  time,  except  8,  who  are  counted  as  addi- 
tional polls  in  the  various  families,  a,s  sons  or  hired  men. 

F.V.MILY  SOTE.S. 

Christian  Angel.  Families  of  this  name  resided  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  Epaphras  Arnold  moved  to  Norwich 
in  1774,  but  owned  no  real  astate  that  year.  James  Bentley 
came  in  1774,  but  owned  no  real  estate  that  year.  Solomon 
Blair.  Families  of  this  name  were  frequent  in  Bland  ford  and 
Chester,  but  it  is  difficult  now  to  locate  them  in  Huntington. 
Peter  Bunda  left  town  probably  in  1773  or  '74,  as  his  name  is 
not  on  the  second  assessment-roll.  The  name  was  found  in 
Montgomery.  Thomas  Crow  settled  in  town  in  1767-68. 
John  Crow.  It  is  the  opinion  of  older  citizens  that  the  Crow 
families  lived  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Montgomery  line.  William  Carter.  His  name  first  appears 
in  Murrayfield  assessment-roll,  Aug.  20,  1771.  Perhaps  re- 
sided in  what  is  now  Russell. 


Pearly  Cook  came  from  Preston,  Conn.,  and  settled  here 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  where  Pearly  B.  Cook  now  lives. 
Children:  Linus  H.,  John,  Jr.,  Huntington ;  Philetus,  East 
Chatham  ;  Edward  W.,  Hartford;  Mrs.  Daniel  Pitcher,  Boone- 
ville ;  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Clark,  Easthampton.  The  wife  of 
Pearly  Cook  was  a  daughter  of  Noah  Burt,  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

James  Clark.  He  was  elected  a  tythingniau  in  Murray- 
field,  March  11,  1766;  a  surveyor  of  highways.  May  3,  1768. 
He  was  a  prominent  man.  John  Cook  supposes  his  place  to 
have  been  the  present  farm  of  Joseph  Castner,  over  the  line 
in  Chester.    Jehial  Eggleston  settled  in  town  in  1767-68. 

Caleb  Fobes.  His  homestead  was  the  present  Bradley  place, 
in  the  vallej^,  a  short  distance  above  Norwich  Bridge.  His 
name  appears  in  the  assessment-roll  of  Murrayfield,  April  19, 
1768;  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of  that  town. 
May  3,  1768,  and  William  Miller  with  him,  the  majority  of 
the  selectmen  being  thus  located  upon  the  territory  afterward 
Norwich.  William  Fobes,  homestead  on  the  Deacon  Artenias 
Knight  place,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational 
church,  now  owned  bj^  Abner  Peck.  Elijah  Fobes,  probably 
the  father  of  the  two  noted  citizens  above. 

Zebulon  Fuller  settled  1767-68.  James  Fairman  settled 
1767-68;  homestead  the  present  Fairman  place.  Samuel  Fair- 
man  settled  1767-68 ;  homestead  west  of  the  meeting-house, 
where  Austin  Fairman  now  lives.  Ebenezer  Freeman  owned 
no  real  estate,  probably  left  town  1773  or  '74;  lived  near  Nor- 
wich Hill.  Jonathan  Frost  came  in  1774,  but  owned  no  real 
estate  that  year.  It  is  presumed  he  lived  on  "  Pisgah  Street," 
so  called,  where  more  than  25  families  once  lived,  a  portion 
of  the  town  now  deserted.  John  Griswold  settled  in  1771, 
homestead  two  miles  south  of  Norwich  Hill.  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Geer  settled  in  1768-69,  east  part  of  the  town. 

James  Gilmore,  from  New  Hampshire.  His  name  is  in  the 
Murraj'fiekl  assessment-roll  for  April  19,  1768,  showing  him 
to  have  been  an  early  settler ;  homestead  a  mile  above  Hun- 
tington village;  buildings  gone.  Three  sons  went  to  Geauga 
Co.,  O.,  about  1811, — James,  Edmund,  and  William.  They 
went  out  with  ox-teams.  There  was  a  large  gathering  to  sec 
the  colony  start.  Gen.  Gilmore,  of  the  army,  was  from  this 
family.  Isaac  Gates  settled  in  1774.  Solomon  Holiday.  His 
name  first  appears  in  Murraj'fleld  assessment-roll  Aug.  20, 
1771.  The  Holiday  family  were  located  in  Montgomery,  as 
older  settlers  suppose.  Jesse  Joy  moved  to  Norwich  in  1774, 
but  owned  no  real  estate  that  year;  lived  east  of  the  Hill,  near 
Westhampton  line. 

John  Kirkland  came  about  1768;  homestead  where  his 
great-grandson,  C.  H.  Kirkland,  now  lives.  It  has  been  in 
the  family  ever  since  the  first  occupancy.  First  log  house  was 
farther  east,  near  Roaring  Brook,  and  first  frame  house  some 
twenty  rods  east  of  the  present  one.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the 
noted  missionary  of  Central  New  York,  was  a  brother.  Daniel, 
another  brother,  settled  in  Norwich.  Their  father  was  Rev. 
Daniel  Kirkland,  of  Lisbon,  Conn.  The  children  of  John 
Kirl-i-land  were  Joseph,  who  died  young ;  Martin,  who  settled 
in  Norwich  (father  of  the  well-known  Harvey  Kirkland,  of 
Northampton) ;  Samuel  Kirkland,  who  settled  on  the  old 
homestead  (grandfather  of  C.  H.  Kirkland) ;  Ralph  and  John, 
who  went  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.  ;  Jabez,  who  moved  to  Whites- 
boro',  N.  Y. ;  Mary  (Mrs.  Dr.  Hophni  Clapp),  Easthampton  ; 
Sarah,  who  died  unmarried  ;  Judith  (Mrs.  Isaac  Clapp),  East- 
hampton ;  Anna  (Mrs.  Jonathan  Ware),  Norwich  and  Conway. 

Samuel  Knight  settled  in  1768-69.  Among  the  children 
were  Sylvester  (father  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Knight,  of  Easthamp- 
ton), Artemas,  and  Milton.  Ebenezer  King  settled  in  1765- 
66.  He  was  a  town  officer  March  11,  1766  ;  chosen  a  deer- 
reeve  May  3,  1768. 

Isaac  Mixer,  homestead  near  Norwich  Bridge,  where  Horace 
Taylor  now  lives.  He  came  in  probably'  1763-64.  March'  11, 
1766,  he  was  chosen  sealer  of  timber  and  lumber  in  Murraj-- 
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Ilclil.  (sane  Mixer,  Jr.,  ii  «(in  of  ( lie.  iibovc,  iiiid  his  iiiuiic  is 
I'dUiHl  iimiiiii;-  liic  f;irly  Inwri  (jllicers  of  Murniyfiold. 

I'lln'iica/.c'i'  .Mcacliinii  scKli'il  in  17111  or  '05.  lit-  wiis  ii  (,owM 
odicri- dl'  M  iirray  lirld,  .Mari'li  II,  17(1(1.  lli'  was  a  |iriiiiiiiicnt- 
iiiaii,  and  I'lidscri  In  many  jdacrs  ul'  |)nlilic  Iraisl,.  'rinidliiy 
M  a  Jin  si'l  I  led  i II  1771.  Several  dl' llic  sanii!  I'ain i  ly  iiainitwere 
iiere,  (ir  Sduu^wlicrc  in  (dd  M  array  litdd,  as  slidwn  liy  llie  list 
df  ralalile  |)d)ls,  A])r\\  1!),  17(18. 

John  I).  Palmer  socins  to  have  left  town  1773  or  1774,  as  lii.s 
iiaiiio  is  not  on  the  .scoond  assessment-roll.  Zolnilon  Kose  (or 
lioss)  settled  in  17(17.  John  I'ude,  homestead  north  ])art  of  tlie 
town, — Norwieh  llollow  so  ealled.  His  naiiK^  lirst  apjicars 
in  Muvraylield  assessment-roll,  September,  177(J.  Elia.s  liude 
(2d)  now  oeeuj)ies  the  farm.  Joseph  Stanton,  homestead  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Norwich  Bridge,  where  O.  T. 
Griswold  now  resides,  or  farther  north,  on  Goss  Hill.  Chil- 
dren:  Joseph  (who  went  West),  Daniel,  Peleg,  Asher,  one 
daughter  (died  unmarried).  Jabez  Story  ;  his  name  first  appears 
in  the  assessment-roll  of  Miirraytield,  Aug.  20,  1771.  Peter 
Williams,  name  appears  Sept.  14,  17(39,  in  Murrayfield  assess- 
ment-roll. Miles  Washburn,  settled  near  Norwich  Centre, 
1768.    Jonathan  Ware,  east  jjart  of  the  town. 

Wm.  Miller  came  to  this  town  in  1703,  some  years  earlier 
than  the  most  of  the  Norwich  colony.  His  location  was  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Worthington  line.  He 
spent  his  first  night  in  town  on  a  small  island  near  the  present 
school-house,  in  the  "Hollow,"  to  be  safe  from  the  prowling 
wolves.  His  children  were  William,  Jr.,  settled  on  the  home- 
stead ;  Nathaniel,  in  town;  and  Mrs.  Crosby. 

Mr.  Khoades  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  set- 
tler, and  that  the  date  was  as  early  as  1760.  His  homestead  is 
stated  to  have  been  two  miles  above  Pitcher's  Bridge. 

David  Scott  settled  in  town  as  early  as  1767.  He  built  the 
first  framed  house ;  had  a  hundred  acres  given  him  to  build  the 
house.    It  stood  where  H.  Willard  Munson  now  lives. 

Jonathan  Pitcher,  an  early  settler,  but  somewhat  later  than 
the  others  given  above,  as  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  rolls  of 
1773-74.  His  homestead  was  not  far  from  Knightville.  The 
united  ages  of  himself  and  wife  reached  two  hundred  years. 

TAVERNS. 

The  old  Mixer  tavern  at  Norwich  Bridge  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Albert  Henry  kept  a  tavern  at  the  present  place 
of  Garry  Munson,  1815  to  1820,  or  about  that  time  ;  still 
earlier  than  that  kept  by  Eabin  Sackett.  Hatch  also  kept  one 
opposite  the  Munson  place,  1825  to  1840.  There  was  once  a 
tavern  at  the  present  Bradley  place. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Bisbee's  history,  1870,  names  the  following  list  of  physi- 
cians who  have  practiced  in  this  town:  James  Holland,  Leon- 
ard Williams,  Martin  Phelps,  Caleb  H.  Stickney,  S.  D. 
Brooks,  Charles  Holland,  John  H.  Gilbert,  William  Dwight, 
Noah  S.  Bartlett,  William  0.  Bell,  Charles  K.  Crossett,  Har- 
low Gamwell,  J.  H.  Goddard,  William  Elder. 

LAVS^YBKS. 

Asahel  Wright,  who  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1803,  practiced  law  at  Falley's  Cross-Eoads,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Chester  Centre,  where  he  died  in  1830.  Samuel 
Johnson  practiced  at  Chester  village  (Huntington)  for  many 
years,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  unique  characteristics, 
— physically,  mentally,  professionally,  and  oratorically.  He 
removed  to  the  West.  Homer  Clark,  Daniel  (Jranger,  A.  M. 
Copeland,  and  E.  H.  Lathrop  practiced  here  for  short  jieriods. 

TKOM  THE  TOWN  RKCOKDS  OF  OLD  MURRAYFIELD. 

June  20,  1708,  the  warrant  contained  the  clause:  "  To  see  if 
the  town  will  vote  a  place  or  places  for  to  meet  for  public  wor- 
.ship."  They  first  voted  they  womZ(/;  then  reconsidered,  and 
voted  the  preaching  should  be  all  at  tlio  meeting-house. 


Isaac  Mixer  was  one  of  the  coniniittee  to  supply  the  town 
with  preaching.  Oct.  14,  1768,  it  was  voted  to  have  lialf  tlie 
jireaehing  at  Iteuben  Walworth's  or  Jonatlian  Webber's,  and 
the  othei'  half  at  Mr.  John  Lacor's.  Nov.  2(J,  1708,  the  above 
vote  was  rescinded;  and  "  th(!  six  lirst  Sabbaths'  jii'eaeliing" 
was  voted  to  be  held  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Israel  Itose  (or 
Kdss),  and  three  Sabbaths  out  of  seven  shall  be  tiiere  through 
the  year.  March  21,  1769,  it  was  voted  to  accejjt  a  road  laid 
out  by  the  selectmen,  "beginning  at  the  Northampton  west 
lin(^,  at  their  road,  then  westerly  by  Mr.  John  Kirkland's, 
across  the  river  at  the  ford-way  by  Mr.  Fobes,"  etc. 

At  the  Murrayfield  town-meeting,  March  21,  1709,  Hben- 
ezer  Meacham  was  moderator,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
selectmen  chosen  at  that  meeting.  Caleb  Fobes  was  made 
Town  Treasurer;  Isaac  Mixer,  Tythingman ;  David  Scott, 
Warden ;  Ebenezer  King,  Deer-Keeve ;  Isaac  Mixer,  Sur- 
veyor of  Highways;  John  Crow,  Hog-lleeve  ;  Isaac  Mixer, 
Sealer  of  Leather  ;  William  Fobes,  Fence-Viewer  ;  and  John 
"  Kirtlin"  was  placed  on  a  committee  to  settle  with  the  treas- 
urer,— the  first  advent  of  the  Kirklands  to  public  office  in  this 
section.  It  was  "voted  that  town-meetings  be  warned  by 
setting  up  copies  of  the  warrant  at  Isaac  Mixer's,  Malcolm 
Henry's,  and  the  grist-mill." 

April  13,  1769,  William  Miller  was  one  of  the  signers  to  a 
protest  against  the  town  "  recovering  cost  of  Timothy  Smith." 
John  Kirkland  was  moderator  at  that  meeting.  May  11,  1769, 
it  was  voted  to  have  half  the  preaching  at  the  barn  of  Eben- 
ezer Webber,  the  other  half  at  the  meeting-house.  June  19, 
1769,  the  warrant  contained  the  clause:  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  discover  how  they  approve  of  the  performance  of  Kev. 
Mr.  Bascom  since  he  has  been  in  town."  At  the  meeting  a 
committee  of  "indifferent  men"  was  chosen  to  advise  about  the 
place  of  preaching, — Capt.  Nathan  Leonard,  of  Worthington  ; 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Kingsley,  of  Becket ;  and  Deacon  Benjamin 
Tupper,  of  Chesterfield.  The  committee  reported  July  9, 
1769,  "  two-thirds  of  the  time  at  the  meeting-house,  one-third 
at  Mr.  Isaac  Mixer's,  for  three  years  next  ensuing."  The 
town  had  voted  beforehand  that  they  would  abide  by  this  de- 
cision, and  they  probably  did.  July  11,  1769,  John  Kirkland 
was  on  the  committee  to  present  to  Mr.  Bascom  the  call  of  the 
town  to  the  ministry.  The  same  year  there  is  recorded  a  list 
of  roads  surveyed  by  John  Kirkland. 

Oct.  12,1769,  Caleb  Fobes  was  moderator  of  the  town-meet- 
ing that  made  arrangements  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Bas- 
com. At  the  town-meeting  held  at  Isaac  Mixer's,  "inn- 
holder,"  Nov.  14,  1769,  John  Kirkland  was  appointed  moder- 
ator. Dec.  5,  1769,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  invite  a 
council;  John  Kirkland  was  a  member. of  this  committee. 
Jan.  25,  1770,  John  Kirkland,  moderator,  it  was  voted  John 
Kirkland  eighteen  shillings  for  making  valuation.  March  22, 
1780,  John  Kirkland  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  Caleb  Fobes 
town  treasurer.  Two  of  the  selectmen  were  David  Scott  and 
John  Kirkland. 

March  22,  1770,  Isaac  Mixer  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  con- 
stables; James  Clark  and  James  Fairman  two  of  the  three 
tythingmen  ;  William  Fobes,  Ebenezer  Meacham,  and  James 
Clark,  three  of  the  nine  surveyors  of  highways  ;  Caleb  Fobes, 
Fence-Viewer  ;  Isaac  Mixer,  Sealer  of  Leather  ;  John  Crow, 
Jr.,  Ebenezer  King,  Hog-Keeves.  It  was  voted  that  warrants 
for  meetings  should  be  posted  at  "Landlord  Mixer's,"  at 
"  Landlord  Henry's,"  and  at  Wait's  grist-mill. 

April  2,  1770,  Isaac  Mixer  and  Caleb  Fobes  were  two  of  a 
committee  of  seven  to  see  the  work  done  that  was  promised  in 
si:tl lenient  of  Mr.  Bascom. 

Jan.  21,  1771,  it  was  voted  that  John  Kirkland  apply  to  Mr. 
Hawley,  of  Northampton,  and  Mr.  Strong,  of  Amherst,  for 
advice  respecting  getting  the  unimproved  lands  taxed  for 
roads  and  bridges.  This  was,  however,  reconsidered  on  the 
28th.  March  4,  1771,  Lieut.  James  Clark  was  chosen  one  of 
the  constables  ;  Samuel  Knight,  Warden  ;  Surveyors  of  High- 
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ways,  Caleb  Fobes,  Ebenezer  King,  James  Clark,  David 
Seott.  Daniel  Kirkland, 

March  4.  1771,  Daniel  Kirkland  and  David  Crow  were 
chosen  Deer-Keeves  ;  Isaac  Mixer,  Jr.,  Hog-Keeve  and  Sur- 
veyor of  Lumber.  April  22,  1771,  it  was  put  to  vote  to  see  if 
the  town  would  build  a  boat  to  carry  men  and  horses  over  the 
river  at  Landlord  Mixer's;  negatived.  Aug.  19,  1771,  it  was 
voted  in  the  negative  not  to  grant  any  money  toward  helping 
Mr.  Isaac  Mixer  in  carrying  on  a  lawsuit  with  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Meacham,  for  said  Isaac  taking  said  Meacham's  cart  for  taxes. 
It  was  voted  not  to  do  anything  toward  hindering  the  river 
wearing  against  the  bank  on  Mr.  David  Scott's  land,  and 
;Mr.  Meacham's. 

At  the  town-meeting  held  in  March,  1772,  John  Kirkland 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Selectmen  ;  David  Scott,  a  Constable  ; 
John  Griswold,  a  Tythingman ;  Asa  Carter  and  Caleb  Fobes, 
"Wardens;  Daniel  Kirkland  and  Isaac  Mixer,  Sealers  of 
Leather ;  Capt.  Ebenezer  Geer,  a  Deer-Eeeve ;  Lieut.  James 
Clark,  a  Hog-Reeve ;  the  latter  and  Samuel  Knight,  Fence- 
Viewers ;  Isaac  3Iixer.  Jr.,  Surveyor  of  Lumber.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  Isaac  Mixer's  for  March  6th,  and  then  to  the 
2oth.  David  Scott  was  on  a  committee  to  see  why  the  consta- 
bles have  not  collected  the  taxes. 

July  21,  1772,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Bascom  should  not 
preach  any  more  at  the  river  at  Mr.  Mixer's.  Sept.  18,  1772, 
it  was  voted  not  to  raise  any  money  for  preaching  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town.  "Voted  to  hare  no  part  of  the  town-meetings 
at  the  river  any  more.  Dec.  14,  1772,  it  was  voted  not  to  raise 
any  money  for  preaching  at  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

With  all  these  negatives,  they  voted  to  agree  to  a  division, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the,  matter,  and  named 
John  Kirkland  as  a  member  of  it. 

ORG.AXIZATIOX. 

The  town  of  3Iurrayfield  was  incorporated  Oct.  31,  1765, 
and  included  the  territory  of  w-hat  afterward  constituted  Nor- 
wich. A  few  settlers  soon  located  upon  the  eastern  part,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  were  numerous  enough  to  ask  for  a  sepa- 
rate organization.  They  were  successful  in  their  plan,  and 
were  incorporated  as  a  district  by  the  following  act  of  the 
General  Court,  approved  .June  29,  1773. 

.John  Kirkland  and  his  neighbors,  Avho  had  settled  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Murrayfield  about  1769,  were  from  the  town  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  very  naturally  they  desired  to  have  the 
old  ancestral  name  transplanted  with  their  families  to  this  new 
plantation,  so  the  district  was  called  Norwich.  The  "Dis- 
trict" became  a  town  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  March  23, 
1786. 

ACT  OF  IXCOEPORATION. 
"  Anno  Eegni  Eegis  Tertii  et  Decimo  Tertio. 

"  Krt  fur  eroMnrj  the  etutpart  of  JIurraiifiehl,  in  the  Comily  of  Hampgldre,  iitUi 
a  teparale  IMiicl  by  Uie  name  of  Soricuh :  Whereas,  the  iuhabitants  of  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  town  of  3Iurrayjiehl,iii  the  Coiintj-  of  Hampshire,  liave  made  it 
apfiear  to  this  ojurt  that  they  lalxir  uuder  jjreat  ilifJiculties  by  reasan  of  tlieir 
not  I*iug  a  sejanite  I>istrict;  therefore,  t>e  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  House  of  Eeijrescntativcs,  that  the  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  ea.sterly  part 
of  the  trjwn  of  Morray fieli deacrit»ed  as  follows, to  wit:  beginning  at  the  soiitli- 
west  comer  of  Ingers  Jl's  grant,  s<j  called,  and  theuce  extending  on  tlie  west  line 
of  said  grant  until  It  comes  to  lot  Xo.  1,  in  the  second  division  of  lots  owned  by 
John  Chadler;  from  thence,  a  straight  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  lot  No.  IG; 
and  from  thence,  running  on  the  east  line  of  said  lot,  and  on  the  ea.st  lines  of  lots 
Xnmber  1.5,  28,  and  2!(,  until  it  comes  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Chesterfield, 
be,  and  herehy  is,  erected  into  a  sejiarate  District  by  the  name  of  Norw  ich." 

The  act  then  further  conveys  all  the  rights,  privileges,. and 
immunities  of  a  town,  excepting  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  Legislature ;  this  la.st  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  connection 
with  the  town  of  Murrayfield  ;  also  that 

'•The  iiaid  Wrtrict  shall  pay  their  proportion  of  all  the  town,  County,  and  Prov- 
inc«  taxes  already  set  on  or  granted  to  be  raii-cd,  assessed,  levied,  and  collected 
in  said  K^wn  as  if  tlit)  a<,-t  ha/1  not  been  ma<le;  provided,  neverthcleiw,  that  tlie 
inljabitants  of  i,aid  DWiict  hliall  retain  and  enjoy  the  same  light  and  share  to 
all  the  mini^tftiial  landt!  in  said  town.and  the  improvements  and  profits  thereof 
at  they  would  have  had  if  this  act  liad  not  been  made." 


Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.,  was  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  some  principal  inhabitant  requiring  him  to  warn  the  first 
town-meeting. 

The  town  of  Murrayfield  was  required  to  allow  Norwich 
their  proper  share  of  all  moneys  already  levied  and  collected, 
and  Norwich  was  to  continue  to  pay  its  fair  share  toward  the 
support  of  all  poor  persons  already  a  town  charge.  Further, 
until  a  new  valuation  should  be  made  Norwich  Avas  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  province  tax  levied  upon  the  united  territory 
of  Murrayfield  and  Norwich. 

Holland's  history  states  that  the  boundary  lines  given  in 
the  act  are  unintelligible.  But  change  the  word  souihicest  to 
southeast  before  "  corner  of  lot  No.  16"  (as  we  have  done),  and 
then  suppose  the  act  to  give  onlj'  the  line  of  separation  from 
old  Murrayfield,  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  disappear. 

FIKST  TOWN-MEETING,  .JULY  14,  1773. 

Mr.  David  Scott,  Moderator;  John  Kirkland,  District  Clerk;  John  Kirkland, 
Caleb  Fobes,  David  Scott,  Selectmen  and  Assessors ;  Miles  AVashburn,  Consta- 
ble; David  Scott,  District  Treasurer;  William  Miller,  Caleb  Fobes,  Tythingnieu; 
David  Palmer,  William  Carter,  Wardens  ;  Elijah  Fobes,  Daniel  Kirkland,  Hog- 
Eeeves ;  Miles  Washburn,  Daniel  Kirkland,  Peter  Williams,  John  Rude,  Sui- 
veyoi's  of  Highways  ;  Ebenezer  Mearliam,  William  Fobes,  Deer-Reeves ;  Samuel 
Fairnian,  "NN'illiam  Fobes,  Fence- Yiewei's;  Isaac  Miner,  Jr.,  Surveyor  of  Timber 
and  Lumber ;  Peter  Williams,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Jonathan 
Ware,  Scaler  of  Leather. 

NoRW'ien,  Aug.  12, 1773. — At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Norwich  regularly  assembled,  chose  Mr.  Ebenezer  Meacham  Moderator, 
David  Scott,  John  Kirkland,  Ebenezer  Meacham,  Sanmel  Fairman,  Samuel 
Knight,  committee  to  examine  the  estate  of  the  town,  and  our  right  by  incorpo- 
ration. Voted  30  pounds  for  the  charge  of  the  district  the  present  year.  Voted 
10  pounds  of  the  above  sum  for  the  support  of  the  gospel ;  10  pounds  for  the 
schools  in  the  district;  voted  15  pounds  of  the  above  sum  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  first  of  Jainiary  next,  and  the  other  15  pounds  to  be  paid  in  by 
the  first  of  May  next.  Voted  Isaac  Mixer  committee-man  to  examine  Ebenezer 
Meacham  and  Sanmel  Fairman's  chai  ge  in  going  to  court,  and  make  report  to 
the  next  meeting.  Voted  Capt.  Geer,  David  Scott,  Caleb  Fobes,  Samuel  Fairman, 
Miles  Washburn,  committee  to  examine  into  the  highway  that  the  river  dam- 
ages against  Mr.  Meacham,  and  make  report.  Voted  district  meetings  to  be  held 
at  Mr.  Fobes' ;  the  constable  to  warn  the  meetings  by  setting  up  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  at  Sir.  Isaac  Mixer's  grist-mill.  Voted  to  build  a  pound  by  John  Kirk- 
land's,  provided  tlie  inhabitants  build  it  on  their  own  cost ;  Caleb  Fobes  and  John 
Kirkland  to  be  pound-keepers. 

Oct.  26, 1773. — Heard  the  report  of  the  committee  to  adjust  mattere  with  the 
town  of  Murrayfield,  and  voted  not  to  comply  with  the  rejMrt  of  the  committee 
of  Murrayfield.  Voted  further  on  said  report,  if  said  town  of  Murrayfield  will 
pay  to  Norwich  what  they  paid  toward  Mr.  Bascom's  settlement,  and  what  we 
Iiaid  toward  the  repair  of  the  meeting-house,  or  the  treasurer  of  said  town  to 
give  obligation  on  interest  to  the  treasurer  of  Norwich,  till  it  is  paid,  for  the 
sums  of  the  proportions  above  mentioned,  the  district  consents  to  refer  the  jus- 
tice of  our  demand  respecting  what  was  paid  toward  Mr.  Bascom's  salary  from 
July  4,  1772,  to  the  20th  of  December  follow'iiig  to  indifferent  men  chosen  by  a 
committee  from  said  town  and  distiict.  Voted,  in  case  Murrayfield  don't  com- 
ply with  the  above  proposal,  that  a  course  of  law  shall  be  talien ;  John  Kirkland, 
Samuel  Fairnian,  David  Scott  to  make  this  report  to  Murrayfield  and  cany  the 
matter  through  according  to  the  best  advice  they  can  obtain. 

Voted  to  fortify  the  bank  against  Mr.  Meacham's  land  according  to  the  com- 
missioners' report,  Capt.  Geer  and  Mr.  Caleb  Fobes  to  be  a  committee  to  attend 
to  it.  Voted  John  Kirkland  £14  14s.  6rf.,  charges  going  to  Boston  to  procure  the 
act  of  incoi'poration. 

March  31, 1774. — Voted  to  lay  out  a  highway  for  Mr.  Griswold. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  two  weeks  before,  they  voted  three 
days'  work  on  the  poles  for  the  highways,  two  days  to  be 
worked  in  May  and  June  and  one  day  in  October.  Voted  £30 
upon  the  estates,  one-half  to  be  worked  out  in  May  and  June, 
the  other  half  in  October,  the  former  to  be  estimated  at  Ss. 
per  day,  and' the  latter  at  2.s.  per  day. 

Voted  the  district  meetings  to  be  held  at  Landlord  Mixer's  the  present  year, 
and  that  the  constable  warn  the  meetings  by  posting  a  copy  of  the  warrant  at 
Mr.  Isaac  Mi-xer's  grist-mill.  Voted,  swine  to  be  shut  up  from  the  first  of  May 
to  the  first  of  October.  Voted  the  highway  according  to  the  survey  taken  bj'  the 
selectmen  from  the  Nortliampton  line. 

June  lU,  1774. — Voted  7  shillings  <i  pence  fur  a  "  treasury  and  Clerk  book." 
Voted  that  the  selectmen  lay  a  road  from  che  hill  south  of  Landlord  Mixer's  by 
tlie  river  through  Norwich  bounds. 

March  20,  177.5. — Voted  tlie  road  laid  for  Jlr.  John  Griswold  to  the  county 
road  that  goes  by  Mr.  Caleb  Fobes'  to  Northampton,  with  recourse  to  the  survey 
bill,  and  also  the  highway  by  the  east  bank  of  Westfield  River  from  the  county 
roafl  below  Mr.  Isaac  Mixi^r's  to  Glass  Line  with  reserve  of  Isaac  Mixer  to  keep 
gates  or  bars,  two  pair  only  across  his  land,  with  recourse  to  the  survey  bill. 

In  1776  there  were  several  petitions  for  a  change  of  town- 
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linos.  NdTwirli  voted  "to  williiii;-  Id  n'ccivc  .Idlm  Siiiilli 
aiul  ollici's  of  W<!Stliiiiiij)t()ii."  "Not  williiif;  to  rcci^ivc  a 
[xji'tion  ol'  HliiiuH'ord."  "  Willing  to  riiccivo  Abel  I'lirtridge 
und  otliers  from  MiirraylicOd. " 

The  town  of  Norwich  thus  orj^imized  eontiiuicd  with  ncurly 
or  quite  the  same  territory  for  about  eighty  yearH.  A  radical 
change  then  took  place.  The  movement  began  at  (Jhcster 
village,  so  called,  a  thriving  bu.siness  place,  which  had  grown 
uj)  on  tlie  line  of  the  lioston  and  Albany  Kailroad.  The  people 
of  that  village  were  in  a  very  peculiar  condition  as  to  town 
and  county  lines.  The  line  between  Blandford  and  CJliester 
passed  through  one  meeting-house  and  through  a  dwelling- 
house,  so  that  a  tenant  who  lived  in  a  corner  room  went  to 
Cheater  to  vote,  and  the  others  in  the  house  went  several 
miles  the  other  way,  and  there  were  other  cases  nearly  as 
ludicrous  and  inconvenient.  Local  jurisdiction  was  badly 
mixed.  It  was  pretty  easy  to  change  one's  location  from  town 
to  town,  and  even  fnmi  county  to  county.  Officers  were  sadly 
perplexed  to  find  their  "  precepts"  sometimes  just  failing,  while 
the  expected  prisoner  stood  only  a  few  rods  or  feet  away.  The 
people  first  endeavored  to  secure  the  erection  of  an  entire  new 
town.  When  this  movement  failed  they  then  looked  around 
for  the  next  best  thing  to  be  attempted,  and  they  asked  to  be 
annexed  to  Norwich.  This  was  successful,  receiving  the  assent 
of  the  people  of  Norwich  and  the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 

When  the  annexation  was  effected  the  town  became  so  mucli 
of  a  new  affair  that  there  was  some  reason  in  desiring  a  new 
name,  and  there  was  very  soon  a  movement  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  not  immediately  accomplished.  There  was  either  no 
great  activity  in  the  matter  or  considerable  opposition  was  felt. 
The  following  notes  from  the  town  records  show  the  steps 
taken  both  in  the  annexation  and  the  change  of  name.  The 
new  name  was  finally  adopted  in  honor  of  C.  P.  Huntington, 
Esq.,  of  Northampton,  the  well-known  and  distinguished 
attorney,  who  had  assisted  in  the  preliminary  movements  and 
before  the  Legislature.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  compliment. 

KECONSTRUCTION — INCREASE  OF  TERRITORY. 

In  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  Dec.  13,  1852,  there  was 
inserted  the  following  clause: 

"  To  see  if  the  town  will  concur  in  the  effort  now  being  made  by  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Chester  village  residing  in  the  towns  of  Cliester  and  Blandford,  to  be  set 
off  from  their  respective  towns  and  anne.^ed  to  tlie  town  of  Norwich,  and  pass 
any  vote  on  the  same." 

At  this  meeting  Aaron  B.  Dimock  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  the  project  received  an  ample  consideration,  and  the  mo- 
tion to  concur  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

The  territory  was  annexed,  and  the  old  town  of  Norwich 
was  thus  enlarged  by  a  handsome  addition  upon  the  south,  in- 
cluding the  thriving  place  then  known  as  Chester  village. 

The  old  name,  Norwich,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  annexed  territory,  and  a  movement  to  secure  a 
new  name  commenced  not  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
town-lines. 

In  the  warrant  for  a  meeting  Nov.  14,  1853,  there  was  the 
following  clause : 

"  To  see  if  the  town  will  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  change  of  name,  or 
take  any  action  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  pass  any  vote  on  tlie  same." 

On  that  day  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter, — Wm.  Taylor,  W.  Stevens,  E.  B.  Tinker,  Joseph 
Stanton,  G.  S.  Lewis,  Wm.  Lindsey,  J.  B.  Williams.  The 
committee  reported  Nov.  22,  1853.  The  town  first  voted  not 
to  accept  the  report,  but  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  carried. 
The  question  was  then  divided,  and  it  was  voted  "  to  accept  so 
much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  the  petitioning  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  change  of  name."  Voted  to  strike  out  the  word 
Stanley  and  accept  the  remainder  of  the  report.  Voted  to 
choose  a  committc^e  of  three  to  draft  and  forward  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  change  of  name, — Mclvin  Copeland, 


Wm.  Taylor,  A.  15.  l)iijiocl<.  Voted  tijut  the  conimiliiic  be 
instructed  lo  lill  llie  lihuik  caiisctd  liy  striking  out  the  nariie 
Stanley  witl]  (lie  nanu!  ilni'on. 

In  tiic  warrant  I'or  the  March  m<u!iir]g  of  1854  there  was 
the  (dausc:  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  pay  to  certain  individuals 
any  portion  of  money  expended  by  them  in  jirocuring  the  an- 
nexati(m  of  a  portion  of  Blandford  and  Chcister;"  bul,  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  record  to  haves  been  ncU:d  upon. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  March  meeting  of  1855  there  was 
ins(Tted  the  clause,  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  accept  the  name 
of  Huntington,"  and  "To  see  if  the  town  will  reimburse  the 
inhabitants  of  Chester  village  for  their  expenses  incurred  in 
bringing  about  the  annexation."  At  the  meeting  it  was  voted 
not  to  accept  the  name  Huntington,  and  to  pass  over  the  article 
in  relation  to  reimbursing  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  village. 

At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  held  March  2(5,  1855,  M. 
Copeland  reported  the  following  act  of  the  Legislature  : 

"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  town  of  Nonrich  In  ehinuje  ils  name. 
'  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  eame,  as  follows; 

"Skc.  1st.  The  town  of  Norwich,  in  tlie  County  of  Hampshire,  shall  take  the 
name  of  Huntington. 
"Sec.  2d.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

"House  of  Kepeebentatives,  March  2,1865. 

"  Passed  to  be  enacted. 

"  Daniel  C.  Eudy,  Speaker. 
"  In  Senate,  March  6, 1855. 

"Passed  to  be  enacted. 

"  Henry  W.  Benohly,  Premlenl. 

"  March  9,  1855. 

"Approved;      Henky  J.  Gardner. 

"  A  true  copy. 

"  Attest ;       E.  W.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  Gomntonweallh." 

And  the  town  seems  to  have  received  the  report  rather  in 
silence,  for  the  sole  entry  below  is: 

"Voted  to  adjourn.  Lyman  Dimock,  Totcii  Clerk." 

The  following  letter  from  C.  P.  Huntington  is  entered  in 
the  town  records : 

"  Northampton,  Oct.  23, 1855. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  multiplicity  of  my  engagements  has  prevented  my  saying 
what  I  wished  to  say  several  days  ago ;  and  before  you  call  your  town-meeting 
for  November  I  wish  to  offer' to  my  namesake-town  one  hundred  dollars,  as  the 
foundation  for  a  public  town  library  under  the  statute  of  1851,  if  they  will  vote 
as  mucli  more  as  they  please;  or  to  any  voluntary  association  of  your  citizens  or 
young  men,  if  they  will  associate  for  a  library  or  institute,  and  raise  as  much 
more,  with  a  provision  for  an  annual  subscription  of  a  dollar  or  two  on  a  share. 
I  was  hoping  I  might  have  seen  you  some  leisure  moment,  and  inquire  whether 
you  had  anything  of  the  kind.  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  by  which  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  can  so  much  benefit  your  people  (especially  tlie  young),  and 
afford  so  much  permanent  enjoyment  and  instruction  as  a  library,  started  and 
kept  up  under  good  auspices  and  efficient  management.  I  should  be  glad  to 
render  any  aid  I  can  in  the  selection  of  books,  or  otherwise,  if  the  suggestion 
strikes  favorably  those  interested. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

C.  P.  Huntington." 

Upon  this  proposition  a  committee  was  appointed, — G.  Mun- 
son,  W.  Stevens,  Elkanah  King,  Jr.,  James  Jones,  William 
Henry.  The  committee  reported  favorably  at  the  annual 
meeting,  March  10,  1850,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the 
town  voted  to  accept  Mr.  Huntington's  proposition,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out 
the  same, — Garry  Munson,  W.  Stevens,  E.  Ring,  Jr.,  James 
Jones,  Wm.  Henry. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  same  year  the  following  votes 
were  passed,  completing  in  due  form  the  establishment  of  the 
library  : 

Voted  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  Library  witliiu  the  town  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Voted  to  appropriate  for  the  foiiudalion  and  comnicncenicul  of  said  Library  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Voted  to  appropriate  annually  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  said 
Library  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents  for  each  ratable  poll  of  sai.l  town. 

Voted  to  accept  of  the  donation  of  one  hundred  doUare  made  by  Charles  Hunt- 
ington, late  of  Northampton,  according  to  the  terms  mentioned  in  his  ofl'or. 

The  appointment  of  a  librarian  was  given  to  the  school 
committee  of  the  town,  and  further  regulations  were  adopted 
for  the  safety  of  the  books  and  the  care  of  the  library- 

The  school  committee  for  the  time  being  were  also  made 
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virtual  trustees  of  the  library,  with  control  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  their  care  and  loaning,  and  the  location  of  the  library. 

It  was  kept  in  a  store,  on  the  site  of  the  present  store  of 
Myron  L.  Church.  The  store  was  burned  about  1859,  and 
the  library  was  burned  with  it,  and  the  valuable  public  insti- 
tution thus  came  to  a  sudden  disastrous  and  final  end. 

The  first  town  officers  cbrsen  after  the  recorstriiction,  JIarch  11. 1854,  were 
A.  B.  rimock.  Moderator:  Lvnian  Dimock,  Town  Clerk:  E.  B.  Tinker,  Edward 
'Williams,  ,Tabez  Stanton,  Selectmen  :  "U'hitman  Knight,  Treasurer  ;  Kev.  Town- 
send  W",ilker.  Pr.  2v.  S.  Bartlett,  Charles  M.  Kirkland.  School  Con.mittee ;  John 
Parks,  Const.alle:  Washington  Stevens,  E.  B.  Tinker,  Edward  Williams,  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor:  G.  S.  Lewis,  Collector  (at  95  cents  on  the  SlOO);  Salmon 
Thomas.  F.  H.  Axtell,  Homer  Clark,  Horace  Taylor,  Elias  Eude,  C.  H.  Stickcey, 
Field-Di  ivers ;  Garry  Mnnson,  H.  B.  Dimock,  AVm.  T.  Jliller,  Eence-View  ei  s ; 
Daniel  Granger,  Esq.,  xTabez  Stanton,  G.  S.  Lew  is.  Whitman  Knight,  .\.  S.  Kollins, 
Surveyors  of  Lnmber :  Seth  Porter,  Sealer  of  Leather ;  C.  H.  Stickney,  E.  S  Ellis, 
Wm.  T.  Miller,  Joseph  Stanton,  Sextons:  Garry  Munson,  H.  B.  limock,  Pound- 
Keepers  :  Daniel  Granger,  James  Jones,  Jabez  Stanton,  George  ilerritt,  Wliitmau 
Knight,  Measurers  of  Wood  and  Bark. 

The  new  territory  received  the  town  clerk's  otBce,  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  kept  at  Chester  village,  or  Huntington  as 
since  known. 

There  was  something  of  a  struggle  over  the  location  of  the 
town-meetings.  It  was  decided  by  a  sharply-contested  vote — 
11-5  to  70 — at  the  March  meeting  of  1861  to  move  them  to  the 
village.  To  some  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  it  no 
doubt  seemed  as  if  Chester  village  had  annexed  the  town  of 
Norwich  and  captured  its  records  and  its  meetings ;  but  as 
the  railroad  village  is  really  the  business  place  of  the  town, 
it  no  doubt  accommodated  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
better  than  before. 

PLACE  OF  TOWX-MEETINGS. 

Town-meetings  have  been  held  as  follows :  the  place  of  the 
lirst  one  is  not  given.  After  that  they  were  held  "at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Caleb  Fobes  "  and  "at  the  dwelling-house  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Mixer,  innholder,'"  and  perhaps  at  one  or  two  other 
places  during  the  first  eight  j-ears.  The  town-meetings  were 
held  -  at  the  meeting-house''  from  April  2,  1781,  to  April  19, 
1841,  inclusive,  a  period  of  sixty  years,  A  meeting  for  Aug. 
9,  1841,  was  held  at  the  centre  school-house,"  The  meeting: 
of  March  1,  1842,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  one  held  "  at  the 
town-house." 

This  house  had  been  built  pursuant  to  votes  passed  at  the 
annual  March  meeting  of  1841,  as  follows:  Voted  to  build  a 
town-house  near  Knightville.  Voted  that  said  house  be  24 
feet  wide  by  34  feet  long,  12-feet  posts,  to  be  finished  in  a  good, 
plain,  workmanlike  manner  inside  and  out,  and  painted  on  the 
outside  white.  Voted  a  building  committee, — A.  B,  Dimock, 
Horace  Taylor,  Ashley  Lyman.  The  house  cost  §347.93,  and 
the  sum  was  taken  from  the  United  States  surplus  revenue 
belonging  to  the  town. 

A  proposition  wits  made  before  the  house  was  built  to  change 
the  location  from  the  site  first  chosen,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acted  upon  at  any  town-meeting.  This  "town- 
house"  began  to  be  called  the  "  town-hall"  in  a  few  months. 

In  18-52  an  efibrt  was  made  to  sell  the  town-house  and  build 
another  "near  Xorwieh  Bridge,"  or  "within  two  hundred 
rods  of  the  meeting-house,"  but  the  town-meetings  voted  to 
"pass  over"  all  such  clauses  in  the  warrant,  or  adjourned 
"  without  day." 

Soon  after  the  annexation  of  Chester  village  the  meetings 
were  changed  to  a  hall  in  that  place.  This  was  hired  by^  the 
town.  It  was  burned  in  1862.  The  present  town-hall'  (so 
called)  in  Huntington  village  was  built  at  an  expense  of 
$1-500.  An  ag.sociation  of  individuals  paid  §1000.  The  town 
appropriated  -^oOO  toward  the  building,  and  in  consideration 
therefor  have  the  free  use  of  it  for  all  town  business. 

HELECTMEX  FEOM  THE  OROANIZATIOX  OF  THE  TOWX. 
John  Kirklaod,  f,al<:b  F  jlxis,  Davi<l  Scott. 

*  ott,  Humw^i  Knight,  Samuel  Fairman. 
ITT.'i. — Saom'  1  Knight,  Ann  Carter,  .FamrR  Fairman. 


1V7G. — Jonathan  Ware,  Wm.  Miller,  Wm.  Carter. 
1777-79. — Records  appear  to  be  lost  from  tlie  oUl  liouk. 
17f0. — Samuel  Kniglit,  Daniel  Kirkland,  David  Scott. 

1751.  — Tohn  Kirkland,  Esq.,  David  Scott,  Daniel  Kirkland. 

1752.  — Samuel  Fairman,  Wm,  Fobes,  James  Convers. 

1753.  — Samuel  Knight,  Josiaii  Willard,  Darius  Webb, 
— Samuel  Knight,  Darius  Webb,  Wm.  Fobes. 

17S5-S0.— Siimuel  Knight,  Wm.  Fobes,  Jabez  Bill, 
1787, — Samuel  Knight,  Vi'm.  Fobes,  Darius  Webb, 
178S. — Joseph  Wight,  Wm.  Fobes,  Silas  Pomeroy, 
17S9. — Moses  Montague,  Wm.  Fobes,  Joseph  Wiglit. 
1790-01.— Jabez  Bill,  Samuel  Knight,  Jesse  Joy. 

1792.  — Samuel  Knight,  Samuel  Kirkland,  Walter  Fobes. 

1793.  — Jonathan  Ware,  W^alter  Fobes,  S.aniuel  Fairman,  Samuel  Kirkland,  Jesse 

Joy. 

1794.  — Jonathan  Ware,  David  Scott,  Jesse  Joy. 

1795.  — Aaron  Hall,  Samuel  Kirkland,  Lemuel  Fobes. 

1796.  — Aaron  Hall,  Lemuel  Fobes,  Sanmel  Knight, 

1797.  — Aaron  Hall,  Zenas  Clark,  Levi  Dewey. 

1798.  — Zenas  Clark,  Wm.  Fobes,  Samuel  Kirkland. 

1799.  — Aaron  Hall,  Giles  Lym.an,  Eliakim  Sylvester, 

1800.  — Aaron  Hall,  Wm.  Fobes,  Samuel  Warner. 

1801.  — Aaron  Hall,  Walter  Fobes,  Samuel  Knight. 

1802.  — Stephen  Tracy,  John  Ellis,  Zacheus  Darrow. 

1803.  — Aaron  Hall,  Wm.  Fobes,  Elizur  Talcott. 

1804.  — Aai'on  Hall,  Jesse  Joy,  Jonathan  Pitcher, 

1805.  — A.aron  Hall,  Jesse  Joy,  Levi  Park. 
180G-S.— Aaron  Hall,  Samuel  Kiikland,  Levi  Parle. 

1809.  — .\aron  Hall,  Stephen  Munson,  Sylvester  Knight. 

1810.  — Aaron  Hall,  Samuel  Kirkland,  Jesse  Joy. 

1811.  — Aaron  Hall,  Samuel  Kirkland,  Levi  Park. 

1812.  — ,\aron  Hall,  Levi  Park,  Martin  Kirkland. 

1813.  — Samuel  Kirkland,  Samuel  Knight,  Titus  Doolittlc. 

1814.  — Samuel  Kirkland,  Samuel  Knight,  John  W.  Stanton. 
1815-lG. — Samuel  Kirkland,  Samuel  Knight,  Levi  Park. 

1817.  — Martin  Kirkland,  Aaron  Hall,  Jesse  Joy. 

1818.  — Martin  Kirkland,  .\aron  Hall,  Jabez  B.  Sackett. 
1819-20.— Martin  Kirkland,  Levi  Park,  .Joseph  Stanton. 

1821.  — Samuel  Kirkland,  Joseph  Stanton,  Azariah  Lyman. 

1822.  — Samuel  Kirkland,  Joseph  Stanton,  Levi  Park. 

1823.  — Samuel  Kirkland,  Erastus  Knight,  J.  B.  Sackett. 

1824.  — Samuel  Kirkland,  Joseph  Stanton,  Silas  Warner. 
1825-26. — Joseph  Stanton,  Samuel  Knight,  Oliver  Clark, 
1827. — Samuel  Knight,  Francis  Harwood,  Daniel  Axtell. 
1828-29.--  Francis  Harwood,  Daniel  Munson,  Amzi  Allen. 
1830. — Francis  Harwood,  Daniel  Munson,  Augustus  Clajip. 
1831-32. — .Vugustus  Clapp,  Abner  Sampson,  Elisha  Leiflngwell. 

1833.  — Joseph  Stanton,  Horace  Taylor,  Horace  B.  Dimock. 

1834.  — Horace  Taylor,  Francis  Harwood,  Silas  Warner. 

1835.  — Horace  Taylor,  Abner  Sampson,  Samuel  M.  Kirkland. 
ls:56. — Horace  Taylor,  Aaron  B,  Dimock,  Harmon  Stanton. 

1837.  — Aaron  B.  Dimock,  Harmon  Stanton,  Wa.sliington  Stephens. 

1838.  — Aaron  B.  Dimock,  Daniel  Sanford,  Lyman  Dimock. 

1839.  — Abner  Sampson,  Washington  Stephens,  Salmon  Thomas,  Jr. 

1840.  — Washington  Stephens,  Seth  Portei-,  Dearborn  Randall. 

1841.  — Daniel  Sanford,  Seth  Porter,  Joseph  Kirkland, 

1842.  — Joseph  Stanton,  Dearborn  Randall,  James  H.  Williams. 

1843.  — Joseph  Stanton,  Dearborn  Randall,  Washington  Stevens. 

1844.  — Francis  Harwood,  William  Taylor,  Samuel  S.  Stowell. 

1845.  — William  Taylor,  Garry  Munson,  Ashley  Lyman. 

1846.  — A.  B.  Dimock,  Garry  Munson,  Ashley  Lyman. 

1847.  — William  Taylor,  Daniel  Sanford,  Harmon  Stanton. 

1848.  — Daniel  Sanford,  Mortimer  L.  Higgins,  Harmon  Stanton. 

1849.  — Daniel  Sanford,  Samuel  S.  Stuwell,  .\shley  Lyman. 

1850.  — Daniel  Sanford,  Henry  Stanton,  Samuel  S.  Stowell. 

1851.  — Harmon  Stanton,  Seth  Porter,  E.  B.  Tinker, 
18.52,— A.  B.  Dimock,  E.  N.  Woods,  Henry  Stanton. 

1853.  — E.  N.  Woods,  Washington  Stevens,  E.  B.  Tinker. 

1854.  — E.  B.  Tinker,  Edward  Williams,  Jabez  Stanton. 

1855.  — Washington  Stevens,  Edward  Williams,  Melvin  Copeland, 

1856.  — Washington  Stevens,  Jolin  Park,  James  Jones. 

1857.  — Garry  Munson,  Eli  L.  Edwards,  S.  S.  Stowell. 
1858-60. — John  Parks,  C.  H.  Kirkland,  Moses  M.  Lyman. 
1861-62.— C.  H.  Kirkland,  G.  S.  Lewis,  Wm.  P.  Miller. 
1863.— Daniel  Fry,  Jairus  J.  Lyman,  E.  B.  Tinker. 

18C4. — John  Parks,  Charles  H.  Kirkland,  Jairus  J.  Lyman. 
1865. — John  Parks,  Benjamin  II.  Coit,  Ashley  Lyman. 
1866-67.— Jolm  Parks,  Benjamin  R.  Coit,  Wm.  A.  Little. 

1868.  — E.  V.  Lilly,  C.  A.  Dewey,  N.  M.  Merritt. 

1869.  — G.  Munson,  E,  V.  Lilly,  Dexter  Lymtin. 

1870.  — E.  N.  Woods,  B.  R.  Coit,  H.  Heath. 

1871.  — E.  N.  Woods,  Wm.  P.  Miller,  Henry  Heath. 

1872.  — E.  N.  Woods,  Wm.  P.  Miller,  Wellington  Sheldon. 

1873.  — E.  N,  Woods,  Wm.  P.  Miller,  Wm.  S.  Gibson. 
1874^-75.- E.  N.  Woods,  Wm.  P.  Miller,  John  Parks, 

1876.  — E.  N.  AVoods,  A.  S.  Sylvester,  David  Smith. 

1877.  — E.  N.  Woods,  Wm.  P.  Miller,  John  Parks. 

1878.  — E.  N.  Woods,  Benjamin  R.  Coit,  E.  D.  Rude. 
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TOWN  (ir, miKs. 

.lolin  KirUlaiid,  177:1  7Ci ;  icc.ii.Im  I.isI  lour  .v.mih;  Win.  I7K(I;  Sainncl 

Kiii.;lil,  17.S1  '.12,  (liiMl  ill  iillii'i-  A. mm  Hall,  17'.I2  '.17  ;  'I'iliiH  l'..in..r...v,  I7!l.s-!l!l; 
KUaUiiii  .Sylvi.Blci-,  ISOI);  JIhiI.iIiiIhih  K  iiiKlit,  IHOl-.'l ;  .Smiimk^I  KimkIlI,  IHIKl-lii ; 
Will,  ll.iiikiir,  ,Ir.,1Ki:i-ir);  ArlciiiiiH  Kiiis'lil,  IHlO-'iO;  Uii;liiudHiiii  Hall,  l«21-ai ; 
(iooi'su  Dniiliip,  1S'27-:II);  Aimm  Diiii.iok,  ItCtl-liO ;  Oliver  Claili,  Ji'.,  18;!IJ-;n; 
Nathan  JIiirwiKid,  18118-41 ;  iroiii'y  Staiit.in,  1842;  11.  1).  Kiiiglit,  18.1:M4;  Henry 
Stiiiifon,  18.15-40;  Eilwar.l  AVilliaiiiM,  ISfiO-,';:! ;  lyyiiiaii  IHiiiiielc,  mA;  Daniel 
Granger,  185.'i-50;  K.  N.  Wo.mIb,  1S.-)7  ;  AUVe.l  M.  C.iiielaii.l,  18.'')8 ;  A.  J.  Stanton, 
18."iiMi2  ;  E.  N.  WdodH,  l.H();j-(l.'-,  ;  M'ni.  S.  Tiiikor,  18G0-7!). 

UKI'UKSENTATIV  KS  TO  THE  QHNKRAL  COlfll'l'. 

Ehonozor  Mcacliani,  1774;  David  Scott,  1777  ;  .Jolin  Kii-kland,  1779-83;  Jona- 
tliiui  Ware,  1785;  David  Scott,  1788;  Aaron  Hall,  1805-12 ;  .Tes.so  Joy,  18i:j-l(l ; 
Aaron  Hall,  1817;  Samuel  Kirkland,  182;!-20 ;  .rosepli  Stanton,  18;iO-32 ;  Silas 
Warner,  183:5 ;  Aaron  B.  Diniock,  1834 ;  Aiigustii.s  Clapp,  1835 ;  Horace  Taylor, 
18:50-37;  Joseph  Stanton,  18:i8  ;  Aaron  B.  Dimoclc,  1840;  Lyman  Diniock,  1841 ; 
Francis  Harwood,  1842  ;  Garry  Munsoii,  1844  ;  Eheuezer  B.  Wright,  184!) ;  Sal- 
mon Parsons,  1850;  Wm.  Taylor,  1851;  Henry  Stanton,  1852 ;  Thomas  Eing, 
1855  ;  Charles  H.  Kirkland,  18G0-t>4 ;  Edward  H.  Lathrop,  18G8 ;  Elijah  N. 
Woods,  1873. 

Those  who  think  the  exemption  of  United  Statos  bonds  from 
taxation  a  modern  affair,  and  suppose  it  duo  to  the  action  of 
Congress  during  the  civil  war,  will  be  reminded  that  it  is  a 
question  far  older  than  that  by  reading  in  the  town  records  of 
Norwich  that  in  18^8  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  warrant  for 
a  town-meeting : 

"To  see  if  the  town  will  petition  the  Legislature  to  invoke  the  attention 
of  Congress  upon  the  injustice  of  a  law  whereby  United  Slates  stonIiK  are  exetupted 
front  truealion  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  in  the  several  States." 

There  must  have  been  "bloated  bondholders'"  somebody 
was  "  going  for"  in  Norwich  at  that  time. 

VILLAGES— SPECIAL  OR  LOCAL  NAMES. 

NOEWICH  HILL 

is  the  name  by  which  the  old  business  point  in  the  town  was 
known  in  the  early  times,  and  it  bears  the  same  designation 
yet.  It  is  rather  divided  into  two  portions :  the  northern 
part,  where  are  mills,  shops,  school-house,  and  the  post- 
otBce ;  the  southern  part,  where  is  located  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house,  a  school-house,  and  a  few  dwelling- 
houses.  Together,  this  is  the  "Norwich"  of  old  times, — the 
residence  of  the  Kirklands,  the  Knights,  the  Hannums,  and, 
not  far  away,  the  Pairmans,  Pobes,  and  others,  of  1773. 

NORWICH  HOLLOW. 

This  is  an  old  name  not  belonging  to  any  village,  but 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  central,  as  distinguished  from  the  "Hill."  It  included 
the  homesteads  of  those  early  settlers.  Rude  and  Miller  and 
Pitcher.  From  the  latter  comes  the  name  "  Pitcher's  Bridge," 
an  old  and  familiar  term  in  this  section  of  country. 

KNIGHTVILLE 

lies  a  little  northwest  of  "  Norwich  Hill,"  in  the  valley  of  the 
east  branch.  Whatever  there  is  of  the  village  grew  up 
around  the  shops  and  mills,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
water-power  generally.  Its  name,  of  course,  is  derived  from 
the  Knight  family  in  the  town. 

NORWICH  BItlDQE 

is  an  old  point  in  the  history  of  the  town.  Here  were  located 
the  inn  and  the  grist-mill  of  Isaac  Mixer.  The  early  town- 
meetings  were  warned  by  posting  the  warrant  at  Mixer's  gi'ist- 
mill.  Hero  was  the  preaching-place  of  Kov.  Mr.  Bascom, 
of  Murrayfield,  before  the  organization  of  Norwich.  Here 
boarded  the  first  minister,  Mr.  Butler,  preaching  in  Norwich. 

HUNTINGTON  (FORMERLY  CHESTER  VILLAGE). 

This,  witli  its  surrounding  hills,  con.stitutes  the  territory 
annexed  to  Norwich  in  1853,  and  is  so  much  a  specimen  of 
civil  mofid.lc  work — a  gathering  together  of  town  fragments 
— that  its  history  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  was  originally  known 
as  Fallcy'.s  X -roads.  It  was  on  the  old  stage-route, — Boston 
and  Albany,  via  Springfield.    It  was  very  nearly  at  the  inter- 


section of  till-  lines  (if  lour  towns, — Montgomery,  Blandford, 
Chester,  Norwich.  When  the  iiosloji  iind  Albany  Haih-oad 
had  finally  wnnnd  lis  dcviou.s  pathway  up  tlic  valley  of  the 
Wcstfield  I'ivcr,  this  was  known  as  Olicstcr  village,  tiie 
[loint  of  the  station  being  within  the  lines  of  tliat  town  ;  and 
the  village  seven  miles  west  was  known  as  Chester  Factories. 
After  the  reconstruction  of  IS-'jli-.').'),  the  name  was  changed  to 
Huntington  to  corres])ond  with  that  of  the  town,  while  the 
village  west  became  simply  Chester.  These  three  successive 
names  have  also  applied  to  the  post-office,  the  latter  having 
h(:en  established  early  in  this  century.  At  first  the  mail  was 
only  twice  a  week  each  way,  and  a  little  later  throe  times  a 
week.  There  was  also  a  mail-route  at  one  time  from  North- 
ain])ton  to  Falley's  Cross-Koads,  by  way  of  Norwich  Hill. 
The  citizens  north  hope  to  re-establish  that  old  line  daily  at 
tlie  next  letting  of  contracts. 

Daniel  Falley  and  Kichard  Falley  came  in  some  time  before 
1800,  and  opened  a  tavern  and  a  store,  about  on  the  site  of  the 
present  hotel.  One  of  them  lived  near  where  Pease  store  now 
s'tands.  Daniel  moved  to  New  York  State  1801  to  1805,  or 
near  that  time. 

The  Falley  tavern  passed  to  Collins  about  1807,  and  the  lat- 
ter kept  it  for  many  years.  Near  the  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  the  tavern  of  Wm.  Lindsey. 

In  Huntington  village,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  plane-fac- 
tory of  George  M.  Lindsey.  The  other  mills  and  improve- 
ment of  water-power  are  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

The  store  opened  by  the  Falleys  was  continued  by  Daniel 
Collins.  The  Dwights,  of  Springfield,  opened  a  store  under 
the  management  of  Wm.  Wade.  His  widow  and  sons  con- 
tinued it  for  some  time.  Following  the  Wades  were  several 
proprietors, — Augustus  Jessup,  Dimock  &  Hannum,  Pomeroy, 
Dewey,  Pease  &  Sloan.  The  Collins  store  was  continued  by 
J.  B.  Williams,  and  in  later  years  by  L.  B.  Williams. 

Day  carried  on  the  hat  business  opposite  the  Esquire  Wade 
place.  Elijah  Kice  was  a  blacksmith  early  in  this  century. 
Mr.  Williams,  from  whom  we  obtain  many  of  these  items,  re- 
members Eice  shoeing  horses  all  one  Sunday  for  the  armj',  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Ebenezer  Williams  was  an  early  shoemaker  ; 
shop  where  the  Congregational  Church  now  stands,  after  that 
opposite  Daniels'  factory.  Peter  Whitney  was  an  early  tailor. 

In  the  later  years  of  Huntington  village  the  name  of  Melvin 
Copeland  has  been  identified  with  every  public  interest.  He 
came  to  this  place  from  Hartford  in  1842.  He  was  from  a 
family  recognized  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  for  their  great 
]>robity,  moral  worth,  and  intellectual  power.  Mr.  Copeland's 
influence  in  Huntington  contributed  largely  to  the  social  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  community.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  elected  to  many  promi- 
nent offices.  He  was  county  commissioner  for  three  years,  and 
a  magistrate  during  nearly  his  whole  residence  in  Huntington. 
He  died. in  1866,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

There  is  now  a  thriving  trade  at  Huntington  village.  The 
place  took  its  most  important  advance  from  the  opening  of  the 
railroad,  that  made  this  the  business  centre  for  quite  a  large 
section  of  country. 

The  Bolton  Grant,  so  called,  of  early  times,  covered  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Huntington  village,  and  his  house  stood  a  little  north 
of  the  present  station. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Daniel  Falley.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Collins,  Lewis  Collins,  Daniel  Collins,  Jr.,  Israel 
D.  Clark.  The  name  was  then  changed  to  Chester  village,  and 
the  postmasters  were  Lyman  Dimock  and  Jahin  B.  W^illiams. 
The  office  was  then  named  Huntington,  and  the  postmasters 
since  have  been  Lucien  B.  Williams,  Samuel  T.  Lyjnan,  and 
Edward  Pease.    The  last  named  is  the  present  incumbent. 

SCHOOLS. 

At  the  first  town-meeting  following  that  of  the  organiza- 
tion, £10  were  voted  for  the  support  of  schools.   The  vote  was 
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reconsidered  Oot.  26,  1773.  of  the  same  year,  and  only  £4  al- 
lowed. 3I:iroh  31.  1774.  voted  £8  for  the  support  of  schools, 
a  vote  for  £17  pounds  the  14tli  of  March  having  heen  recon- 
sidered. April  3,  177(5,  the  following  school  districts  were 
arranged : 

One  "beginning  Xorthe;isterlT  corner  of  Welker's  Grant;  thence  runiiiiis 
on  the  North  line  of  said  grant  to  Murrayfield  line;  thence  on  t«iid  Murrayfield 
line  to  the  South  line  of  Deacon  Sjiarge's  grant,  exclusive  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Geer  and  Mr.  Elijah  Geer,  to  Southampton  line;  thence  on  Southampton  and 
^^oithampton  line  till  parallel  with  the  first-mentioned  bound;  and  thence  to 
the  said  firei-nieuiioned  lH.>uuds,  enchaUitg  aritel  arret  and  holbard  an:l  Mr.  John 
G 1  iswold." 

We  copy  that  last  clause  verbatim  ct  literatim. 

Another  district  (it  is  not  the  same)  is  said  to  consist  of 
David  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Ormsby,  Moses  Cook,  Samuel  Fair- 
man,  Jonathan  "Ware.  Solomon  Blair,  Samuel  Wood,  with  a 
committee  of  John  Kirkland  and  Samuel  Knight.  Another, 

Mr.  James  Fairman's  district  includes  Capt.  Geer  and  Elijah 
Geer,  and  south  to  3Ir.  Washburn's,  and  ^ jicn-eleV  across  the 
town,  bounding  north  on  the  hill  district."'  Another,  "Mr. 
AVilliam  Carter's  district  bounds  north  on  Mr.  Fairman's  dis- 
trict, and  encluding  all  to  the  south  end  of  the  town."'  An- 
other, Deacon  Miller's  district  from  the  north  of  the  hill 
district  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  town. 

These  four  names  stand  in  the  record  as  if  constituting 
another  district,  or  else  are  the  inhabitants  in  the  last  men- 
tioned above,  or  finally  arc  a  committee  that  reported  the 
above  plan, — Mr.  Carter,  John  Kirkland,  James  Fairman, 
David  Scott. 

September,  1782,  five  school  districts  were  arranged.  About 
£20  were  usually  voted  for  schools  for  some  j-ears.  In  1790, 
£30  were  voted;  in  1792,  £4-5  were  voted. 

The  modern  school  system  dates  from  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  March  4,  1820.  Norwich  chose  the  first  school  com- 
mittee under  that  law  at  the  March  meeting  of  1827, — Rev. 
B.  K.  Woodbridge,  Silas  Warner,  George  Dunlap,  Erastus 
Knight,  and  Joseph  Stanton.  At  this  time,  and  generallj"^ 
from  1800  down,  there  was  usually  voted  §300  for  the  support 
of  schools. 

The  law  was  rather  inoperative  until  1820,  when  it  was 
amended  and  made  more  eflective. 

After  the  annexation  of  Chester  village,  a  rearrangement 
of  districts  took  place.  The  subject  having  been  referred  to 
a  committee,  of  which  E.  B.  Tinker  was  chairman,  his  re- 
port dividing  the  town  into  seven  school  districts  was  adopted 
at  the  March  meeting  of  1854.  The  same  year  the  sc;hool 
committee  made  a  sweeping  attack  upon  the  school-houses  of 
the  town  in  their  annual  report.  We  extract  the  following 
sharp  passage : 

"While  men  are  making  tlieir  dwellings  more  jjleasant,  comfortable,  and 
he&lthy.  improving  their  fkrm^,  making  their  land  more  productive,  the  barns 
for  their  cattle  and  horses  more  neat  and  commodiou.s,  their  hen-roosts  more 
taety  and  elegant,  and  Ixst  jwing  nmch  labor  and  care  upon  their  hog-houses 
and  barn-yards,  there  is  one  thing  which  seems  to  be  totally  disregarded  and 
left  out  of  this  list  of  improvements  and  this  slighted  and  uncared-for  tiling  goes 
by  the  name  of  $choo1'hoi'-ge.  Instead  of  our  school-houses  being  made  better,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  they  rather  grow  worse.  Just  step  into  one  of  tliem 
some  cold  day,  and  there  yuu  will  find  a  climate  embracing  that  of  every  zone. 
Scholars  wh'jse  seats  are  at  a  ccitain  distance  from  the  stove  are  blessed  with 
the  delightful  temperature  of  the  temperate  zones ;  others  tituated  nearer  the 
store  are  Buffering  all  the  intolerance  of  the  toiTid  clime;  while  those  more  re- 
mute  are  undergoing  all  the  severities  of  the  frigid  zone. 

"  Several  of  our  school  buildings  are  sj  shabby,  antiquated,  and  dilapidated 
that  tJiey  are  good  for  nothing  save  as  curious  relics  of  dark  ages,  and  should  be 
preserved  only  as  s-uch.  We  might  give  a  history  of  our  life  during  the  months 
spent  in  four  of  them,  and  tell  of  being  roasted  in  one,  frozen  in  another,  smoked 
in  a  third,  and  sickened  in  the  impure  air  of  a  fourth. 

(Signed)  "  E.  B.  Weight. 

"  Wm.  Taylou. 
"  S.  S.  Stowell." 

The  appropriation  for  schools  was  made  §600  this  year,  in- 
stead of  ^X)  a.s  in  18o2  and  1853,  due  perhaps  to  the  elocjuencc 
of  the  schof^l  committee. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  following  this  date  has  seen  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  town,  as  the  several  school- 


houses  are  now  in  at  least  a  fair  condition.  Very  liberal  sums 
have  been  voted  in  some  subsequent  years,  occasionally  rising 
to  §1500  and  §1000.    For  1878  the  sum  of  §1300  was  voted. 

To  .this  notice  of  the  schools  it  is  appropriate  to  add  a  list  of 
the  graduates  who  have  gone  out  from  this  town,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  entered  the  various  professions  without  com- 
pleting a  full  course  at  college:  Edward  Kirkland,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1831  ;  entered  the  profession  of  law  ; 
settled  at  Brattloboro',  and  died  there  Jan.  0,  1866.  Henry 
B.  Taylor,  Williams  College;  entered  the  ministry.  Henry 
B.  Lewis,  Amherst  College  ;  his  health  failing,  he  left  without 
graduating;  afterward  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Westfield. 
Homer  B.  Stevens,  Williams  College  in  1857;  became  a  law- 
yer, and  settled  at  Westfield.  Alfred  J.  Taylor,  Yale  College, 
1859;  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  settled  in  New  York 
City.  Alfred  M.  Copeland  became  a  lawyer,  and  settled  in 
Springfield.  Myron  A.  Munson,  Harvard  University,  1860; 
entered  the  ministry.  Harvey  Porter,  Amherst  College,  1870; 
now  a  professor  in  the  Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria. 
Oscar  D.  Thomas,  Newton  Theological  Seminary ;  entered 
the  ministry,  settled  at  West  Springfield.  Asahel  H.  Lyman, 
Amherst  Agricultural  College.  Others  who  have  gone  into 
the  medical  profession  from  this  town  are  Luke  Stanton, 
Aklen  Samson,  Edward  Ellis,  Horatio  G.  Stickncy,  Charles 
D.  Stickney,  Theodore  G.  Wright,  Ellsworth  S.  Ellis,  Harlow 
Fisk.  Many  others  have  filled  important  public  positions  for 
many  years,  as  Harvey  Kirkland,  long-time  register  of  deeds 
at  Northampton.  From  the  families  of  Fallej',  Collins,  Mun- 
son, and  Kirkland  have  gone  out  men  who  have  become  prom- 
inent in  business  of  various  kinds. 

.    SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

January,  1837. — Eight  schools;  attending  in  the  summer,  99;  average,  i>0; 
winter,  150;  average,  125;  in  town,  between  4  and  IG,  ISO;  summer  schools,  25 
months;  winter,  21  months;  summer  teachers,  7  females;  winter,  5  males,  2 
females;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  I18.G0 ;  female,  $S.77. 

January,  1847. — Eight  schools;  attending  in  summer,  172:  average,  128;  win- 
ter, 198  ;  average,  14:J ;  in  town,  between  i  and  16, 197 ;  attending  under  4, 10  ; 
over  16, 15 ;  summer  schools,  25  months,  14  days ;  winter,  23  months ;  total,  48 
months,  14  days ;  summer  teachers,  7  females  ;  winter,  5  males,  2  females ;  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  917.40;  female,  $10.11. 

January,  1857. — Nine  schools;  attending  in  summer,  258;  average,  197;  win- 
ter, 264;  average,  213;  attending  under  5,  10;  over  15,  12;  in  town,  between  5 
and  15,  260;  summer  teachere,  9  females;  winter,  2  males,  7  females;  summer 
schools,  26  months,  2  days ;  winter,  24  months,  3  days  ;  total,  50  months,  5  days  ; 
avei  age  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  325  ;  female,  Sjl5.30. 

January,  1867. — Eight  schools;  attending  in  tlie  summer,  221 ;  average,  179  ; 
wi[iter,  219  ;  average,  174;  attending  under  5, 13;  over  15,  36  ;  in  town,  between 
5  and  15,  238;  summer  teachers,  9  females;  winter,  2  males, 7  females;  sunmrer 
schools,  29  months,  15  days ;  winter,  24  months,  10  days ;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  530.13  ;  feniale,  $23.22. 

January,  1878. — Seven  schools ;  repairs,  121.08 ;  attending,  221 ;  average,  139 ; 
under  5,4;  over  15, 15;  in  town,  between  5  and  15, 194;  teachers,  females,  9 ; 
from  normal  school,  2 ;  school,  56  months ;  average  wages  of  female  te,achers  per 
month,  S28.04 ;  taxation,  S1600;  expense  of  superintendence,  $124.25  ;  printing, 
$21..30 ;  income  of  local  funds  and  dog  tax,  $78.46 ;  1  private  school ;  19  scholars ; 
tuition,  $104.83 ;  town's  share  of  school  fund,  $229.48. 

CHURCHES, 

Kev.  Aaron  Bascom  was  settled  as  the  first  minister  of 
Murrayfield  in  1769.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
town  which  was  afterward  formed  into  Norwich  District 
were,  of  course,  required  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expenses. 
They  insisted  that  preaching  should  be  held  among  them  a 
part  of  the  time.  This  was  granted  after  soine  discussion,  and 
perhaps  dissension.  Mr.  Bascom  preached  one-third  of  the 
time  for  about  three  years  at  the  inn  of  Isaac  Mixer,  near 
Norwich  Bridge.  The  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory, 
however,  and  the  desire  for  a  separate  church  and  for  the  full 
service  of  a  settled  pastor  undoubtedly  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  leading  the  people  to  petition  for  a  special  civil  organ- 
ization. This  having  been  obtained,  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  the  new 
district. 

Rev.  Mr.  Butler  preached  in  Norwich  for  some  months,  but 
was  not  settled.    This  was  in  1773  and  1774.    Others  were 
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('in|iloy('(l,  liilt.  I  licii'  ]i;iiiii'S  <lii  not  lippcnr  in  tlic  t()wn-li<iiil<. 
Tlic  records  lor  1777-7!)  lire  iilso  iiiissinii;,  niiil  I  lie  next  iiumm' 
iili|u'nriii};-  is  (i)iil  (if  (lie  first  soltlcd  piislor. 

'I'Ik'  i'ollowini;'  nulcs  IVoiii  records  siiow  tlio  above  facts, 
Mild  also  bring  out  inaiiy  intiMH'sl ini;  particulars  as  to  names, 
dates,  and  places  : 

Auk.  I'A  177;!.— Volcil  ih,<  prciu'l.iiiK  lo  to  hrM  on  tlio  Sublinth  lit  Juliii  Kii-k- 
Innd'.-J.  Cali'li  Kitlicw',  ami  I'^bcin'/.cr  Kiiiy'n.  Voted  IJd  J-'ubliith  at  Mr. FobcH',  '2il 
ut  Mr.  KiiUluiurH,  ami  1st  at  Mi*.  Kiii^'ri. 

Nov.  2!!,  171!!!. — Voted  to  give  Mr.  Zulmloii  liiitlor  a  call  to  proadi  on  ]iiol)a- 
tion  for  a  season. 

Nov.  2!)th. — Ainxiintod  Xsimc  Mixor,  Caloli  Fobes,  David  Scott  to  treat  witli 
Mr.  Untler,  "ami  in  ciuso  Mr.  Ilnller  don't  tarry  witli  us,"  to  provide  preaching 
any  way  tor  tlio  money  siilsciibed. 

March  111,  1774. — Voted  that  the  selectmen  shall  introduce  and  ohtaiii  occa- 
sii>nal  i)n'acliing  as  they  have  opportunity  till  the  District  nieeling.  Voted  2 
dnllais  to  Ijundloid  Mi.xer  for  keepiiiff  I\Ir.  Ilntlerthe  year  past.  Voted  that  tin; 
selectmen  shall  [irovide  a  place  or  places  fur  wliatevcr  ministers  we  shall  have 
to  preach  with  us  to  hoard,  and  bring  in  an  account  for  the  same. 

June  9,  1774. — Voted  20  pounds  for  the  support  of  preaching  tlie  present 
year.  Voted  Landlord  King,  Havid  Crow,  Isaac  Mixer,  Caleb  Fobes,  and  Deacon 
Miller  a  committee  to  proiwition  the  preaching  to  three  several  places,  viz.,  at 
the  house  of  Caleb  Fobes,  Ehenezer  King,  John  Kirliland,  "according  to  the 
estates  and  polls  for  the  expending  the  above  sum."  Ministerial  committee 
instructed  to  dismiss  a  minister  "if  ten  men  that  are  proper  inhabitants  make 
a  sufficient  objection  .igainst  him,  and  try  another."  Voted  2  pounds  19  sliillings 
3  pence  to  settle  with  Sir.  Butler  for  preaching  last  spring. 

Norwich,  Jan.  3,  1775. — Considering  the  broken  state  of  government,  and  the 
public  distresses,  we  are  still  desirous  of  enjoying  the  gospel,  and  for  the  sub- 
sciibers  to  appoint  the  place  for  preacliing,  and  the  persons  to  preach,  and  set  a 
time  for  paying  the  subsciiption.  In  witness  whereof  we  liave  set  our  haiids. 
The  time  of  payment  is  ten  months  from  date.  Caleb  Fobes,  £1 10s. ;  David 
Palmer,  15.s-.  ;  Isaac  Williams,  £1  ;  .John  Kirkland,  £2;  Wm.  Carter,  lO.*. ;  David 
Scott,  £1  Ifts.  ;  Samuel  Fairman,  £1  is.;  Daniel  Kiikland,  £1;  Jonathan  Ware, 
£1;  David  Crow,  8.s. ;  Zebulon  Koss,  15s. ;  John  Griswold,  ;  James  Fair- 
man,  12.V. 

JIarch  6,1781. — Voted  to  accept  of  Mr.  Stephen  Tracy's  answer.  Voted  that 
Wednesday,  the  23il  day  of  May  next,  be  appointed  for  the  installation.  Voted  a 
committee  of  five  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, — John  Kirkland,  David 
Scott,  Jonathan  Ware,  Caleb  Fobes,  Samuel  Fairman. 

Tbis  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  tbird  Wednesday  of 
March  agreed  upon. 

March  19,  1781,  the  town-meetings  were  voted  to  be  held  at 
the  meeting-house.  It  must  have  been  finished,  so  far  as  to  be 
occupied,  about  this  time.  The  first  town-meeting  being  held 
there  April  2,  1781,  religious  meetings  no  doubt  commenced 
there  about  the  same  time.  The  question  of  a  new  meeting- 
house was  agitated  somewhat  in  1782,  it  seems,  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  look  up  a  place.  This  was  De- 
cember 4tb,  and  the  same  day  the  procuring  of  Mr.  Tracy's 
firewood  was  struck  oft"  to  William  Fobes  at  £3  8.s.  A  dwell- 
ing-house was  built  for  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  fall  of  1783. 

The  first  log  house  stood  near  the  poplar-tree,  a  few  rods 
east  of  it.  The  first  church  edifice,  erected  in  1780-81,  as 
above  shown,  was  on  the  hill,  on  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Congregational  Society.  It  was  located  near  where  the  school- 
house  now  stands,  and  is  described  by  a  recent  writer  as 

"A  one-story  building,  rudely  constructed,  unsightly  in  exterior,  and  uncom- 
fortable within  ;  the  adornments  of  modern  times  were  wanting,  but  it  answered 
for  purposes  of  devotion ;  the  prayers  and  praises  there  were  as  acceptable  to 
God  as  tliough  offered  within  marble  walls  beneath  a  gilded  spire." 

The  site  of  this  house  was  not  satisfactory  to  all,  and  an 
early  eftbrt  was  made  for  a  new  house  in  a  new  place.  This 
was  only  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first. 

A  second  house  was  finally  built  in  1790.  It  was  the  occa- 
sion of  many  meetings,  much  discussion,  and  no  doubt  consid- 
erable irritation.  It  was  at  last  located  where  the  present  one 
stands,  and,  as  a  compromise,  some  of  the  most  disaffected 
were  relieved  from  their  proportionate  share  of  the  expense. 

"Tlio  building  erected  was  a  plain,  two-story  edifice,  without  any  steeple  ;  a 
porch  on  one  side  formed  the  entrance  below,  with  a  stairway  for  the  gallery  ; 
the  pulpit  was  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance;  over  the  pulpit  was  suspended 
a  large  sounding-hoaril ;  galleries  were  on  three  sides,  with  seats  for  the  singers 
in  front  and  pews  in  the  rear  for  the  young  pooiilo.  The  jievvs  on  iKJtli  tloois 
were  sipiaio  liens  with  seats  on  at  least  three  sides;  no  man  claimed  to  own  ii 
pew;  the  people  were  annually  seated  by  llio  selectmen  of  the  town.  It  was 
used  in  the  coldest  weather  without  any  heating  apparatus  except  the  foot-stoves 
of  a  few  old  ladies;  these  were  sometimes  passed  around  the  pew  for  the  lionoflt 


of  III!  ilH  occ  u|ianls.  The  knocking  of  men's  boots  together  to  keep  the  feet 
Will  III  ollen  iiiad<5  coiiHiderable  clattei  iiig." 

This  second  house  stood  al)out  fifty  years,  and  was  tin;  ]ilaco 
where  the  older  jieople  of  the  jjresent  time  went  to  meeting  in 
tlieir  childhood.  The  tliird  house,  and  the  one  in  present  use, 
was  built  in  1841,  and  dedic'ated  Feb.  10,  1842,  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  Uev.  E.  Davis,  of  Westfield.  It  is  in 
modern  style,  with  steeple  without  and  suitable  means  of 
heating  within.  The  congregation,  with  good  judgment,  have 
deemed  it  butler  to  keeji  this  in  r(!j)air  with  due  economy  than 
to  imitate  more  ambitious  places  and  build  a  house  "  with  all 
the  modern  imjirovements,"  including  a  morff/rif/e. 

The  church  was  organized  in  July,  1778,  composed  (as  stated 
in  Bisbee"s  history  of  Huntington)  of  the  following  iiersons  : 
"William  Miller  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife;  Samuel  Knight 
and  Betsej',  his  wife  ;  Thomas  Converse  and  his  wife  ;  John 
Kirkland,  Samuel  Warner,  Joseph  Parks,  Jonathan  Ware, 
John  Griswold,  Edward  Bancroft,  and  others  whose  names 
are  not  preserved."  This  was  the  "  Congregational  Church 
of  Norwich,"  changed  in  later  years  to  the  "First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Huntington,"  in  accordance  with  the  new 
name  of  the  town.  The  first  deacons  chosen  were  John 
Kirkland  and  Jonathan  Ware. 

Record  of  Mlnistei-s. — 1st.  Eev.  Stephen  Tracy,  installed 
May  23,  1784;  dismissed  Jan.  1,  1799;  resided  in  town  for 
some  years  after  his  dismission.  2d.  Benjamin  R.  Wood- 
bridge,  installed  Oct.  17,  1799 ;  his  pastorate  continued  more 
than  thirtj'  years  ;  he  resigned  June  28,  1831,  and  removed  to 
South  Hadley.  3d.  Kev.  Samuel  Kussell,  settled  Sept.  3,  1832  ; 
dismissed  Jan.  1 , 1835,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
4th.  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page,  settled  Jan.  1,  1835  ;  dismissed  July 
20,  1836.  Temporary  supplies.  Rev.  Vinson  Gould,  Rev.  Sereno 
D.  Clapp,  Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy.  5th.  Rev.  Ehenezer  B.  Wright, 
settled  Feb.  20,  1842 ;  dismissed  May,  1848 ;  afterward  chap- 
lain of  the  State  Almshouse,  in  Monson  ;  he  returned  to  Hunt- 
ington, and  died  Aug.  19,  1871.  6th.  Rev.  John  R.  Miller, 
installed  May,  1848 ;  dismissed  Dec.  19,  1853  ;  died  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Nov.  2,  1869.  7th.  Rev.  John  H.  M.  Leland,  settled 
June  15,  1854  ;  dismissed  Nov.  13,  1855  ;  has  since  resided  in 
Amherst.  8th.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Austin,  ordained  and  installed 
Nov.  6, 1856  ;  dismissed  July  20,  1859.  The  subsequent  minis- 
ters, employed  for  short  periods  as  stated  supplies,  have  been 
Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  B.  Moore,  Eev.  F.  Hawley, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Tingley,  Rev.  C.  W.  Fifield. 

The  pulpit  is  now  supplied  (1879)  in  an  acceptable  manner 
by  Wm.  D.  Clapp,  of  Northampton,  who  has  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  active  Christian  labors,  as  well  as  actual 
pastoral  work,  though  not  ordained. 

UNION  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS  AT  HUNTINGTON  VILLAGE. 

In  the  early  times  there  were  but  few  settlers  at  or  near  this 
point,  and  it  is  said  that  from  1810  to  1815  there  was  not  a 
professor  of  religion  among  the  men  living  at  Falley's  Cross- 
Roads.  There  were,  however,  three  women  who  could  not 
rest  with  this  state  of  things  existing.  They  were  Mrs.  Dr. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Daniel  Collins,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Wade.  One 
of  them  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  another  of  the 
Methodist,  and  a  third  of  tile  Congregational.  In  the  period 
from  1818  to  1820  these  three  women  held  meetings  at  the 
school-house.  They  had  some  assistance  from  younger  ladies 
in  the  district,  and  occasionally  some  help  from  abroad,  but 
the  three  were  the  pioneers  who,  with  prayer  and  active  labor, 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  religious  work  at  this 
village.  Under  their  efforts  the  old  district  school-house  was 
often  crowded  full,  with  larger  audiences  than  perhaps  either 
of  the  churches  here  now  secures. 

In  1821,  Miss  Barnes,  of  Boston,  came  info  this  part  of  the 
State,  working  as  an  evangelist,  holding  meetings  and  assist- 
ing churches  in  revival  work.  She  came  upon  invitation  to 
this  place,  and  remained  during  the  winter  of  1821-22.  A 
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great  revival  work  took  place.  Several  leading  business-men 
experienced  religion.  The  women  no  longer  stood  alone. 
They  had  sown  in  weakness  and  tears,  but  the  glad  harvest 
hour  had  come.  Older  citizens  still  recall  one  meeting  of 
peculiar  interest,  when  the  somewhat  eccentric  lawyer  alluded 
to  elsewhere  arose  and,  with  a  trembling  voice,  told  of  his 
previous  skepticism,  and  of  the  great  change  that  had  now 
taken  place  in  his  feelings. 

After  this  for  a  year  or  two  Eev.  Giles  Dayton,  of  Russell,  a 
Methodist,  but  not  fully  recognized  by  that  church  as  an  ad- 
hering minister,  preached  in  the  school-house  regularly,  and 
conducted  the  meetings.  After  this  the  Methodist  Conference 
sent  their  regular  circuit  ministers  here  for  a  few  years,  and  a 
class  and  church  were  formed  of  that  denomination.  The 
movement  was,  however,  promptly  supported  by  families  of 
other  sentiments.  The  chief  work  throughout  tliese  and  sub- 
sequent changes  was  of  a  strong  union  character.  All  de- 
nominational preferences  were  held  to  be  of  no  consequence 
compared  to  the  establishment  of  religious  meetings  somehow 
and  by  somebody,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  community.  A  movement  to  build  a  meeting- 
house soon  followed,  and  the  union  house  (now  known  as  the 
Baptist  Church)  was  erected  about  1836.  Each  denomination 
was  to  have  the  use  of  the  house  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
contributed  to  build  and  support  the  movement.  Not  long  after 
the  building  of  the  house,  the  families  of  Baptist  sentiments 
became  largely  reduced  in  numbers  by  death  and  removal,  and 
they  ceased  to  claim  their  share  of  tbe  time.  The  movement 
was  then  continued  by  the  Methodists  and  the  Congregation- 
alists.  Eev.  Cyrus  Culver,  who  had  spent  his  life  as  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  settled  here  in  the  later  j-ears  of  his  life,  and 
preached  for  this  congregation,  and  the  Methodist  Conference 
ceased  its  oversight  of  this  appointment. 

This  union  movement  now  described  really  includes  what 
there  is  of  Methodist  Church  history  at  Huntington  village. 
The  circuit  ministers  who  were  here  from  time  to  time  are 
stated  as  Messrs.  Moulton,  Bobbins,  McLauth,  Father  Tay- 
lor, "Wm.  Taylor,  Wm.  A.  Braman,  Bice  Clark,  Dayton, 
Marcy,  and  Cook.  The  meeting-house  above  mentioned  was 
on  the  town-line,  a  portion  of  the  building  being  in  Blandford 
until  the  territory  was  annexed  to  Norwich,  in  18-53. 

About  1840,  Melvin  Copeland  came  here  from  Hartford 
and  entered  upon  extensive  busines.s.  His  arrival,  and  that 
of  others,  together  with  families  of  Congregational  senti- 
ments within  a  mile  or  two  around,  seemed  to  indicate  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  church  of  that  faith.  It  was  not 
done  immediately,  all  still  uniting  in  the  general  work  under 
Rev.  Mr.  Culver.  About  this  time  families  of  Methodists  re- 
moved, and  there  were  several  died,  until  that  denomination 
pretty  nearly  ceased  to  claim  the  use  of  the  house. 

A  Congregational  society,  preliminary-  to  the  formation  of  a 
church,  was  organized  Jan.  12,  1846,  and,  to  avoid  all  entang- 
ling questions  which  might  arise,  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
new  house  for  themselves,  and  relinquish  to  others  the  union 
house  free.  This  was  done,  except  perhaps  certain  pew-rights 
were  sold  by  individuals  afterward.  To  conclude  this  notice 
of  the  union  movement,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  when,  a  few 
years  later,  the  number  of  Baptists  in  the  place  rendered  it 
desirable  to  organize  a  church,  they  came  regularly  into  pos- 
session of  this  hou.=e  of  worship  through  the  old  pew-rights 
held  by  Baptists  through  others,  surrendered  or  donated  to 
them,  and  through  the  purchase  of  some  by  individual  mem- 
bers. It  is  still  a  neat  and  convenient  building,  kept  in  re- 
pair, and  wisely  retained,  rather  than  to  attempt  the  building 
of  a  more  costly  edifice  at  the  risk  of  debt  and  embarrassment. 

SECOSD   CO.VGRKOATJOXAJ,   CHURCH  OF   HtXTIXGTON  (AS 
>"0W  KXOWXJ. 

Thia  church  was  organized  Aug.  26,  1846.  The  members 
received  that  day  were  the  following :  from  the  church  in 


Norwich,  Lyman  Dimock,  Mrs.  Catherine  Dimock,  Caleb 
W.  Hannuni,  Mrs.  Minerva  Hannum,  Harvey  Hanuum, 
Widow  Hepzibah  Hannum,  Francis  Harwood,  Mrs.  Mary 
Harwood,  Milton  Knight,  Mrs.  Caroline  Knight,  Daniel 
Ludden,  Miss  Lucy  Steele,  Garry  Munson,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Munson;  from  the  Fourth  Church  in  Hartford,  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Barber;  from  the  First  Church  in  Hartford,  Melvin  Cope- 
land,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Copeland,  Miss  Maria  L.  Liudsey  ;  from 
the  church  in  Montgomery,  Edward  M.  Taylor,  Miss  Julia 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Dolly  Taylor;  from  the  church  in  Castleton, 
Yt.,  Mrs.  Anuninta  D.  Ludden;  from  the  church  in  Chester, 
Widow  Eliziibeth  Munson  ;  from  the  church  in  Southampton, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Phelps  ;  from  the  church  in  Becket,  Mrs. 
Lydia  W.  Williams  ;  admitted  by  profession.  Mrs.  Laura  M. 
Hannum,  Widow  Emeline  Lindsey  ;  place  not  designated  in 
the  record,  Edward  Taylor, — 28. 

At  the  council  there  were  present  the  following  ministers : 
Emerson  Davis,  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  John  II.  Bisbce,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  Francis  Wairiner. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  the 
action  of  the  society  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  18,  1847.  They 
voted  then  to  raise  ?2500  for  that  purpose.  They  were  more 
successful  than  was  expected,  and  raised  finally  about  $4000. 
The  house  was  built  the  next  year  and  dedicated  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  1849. 

The  society  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  the  burning  of  this 
edifice  at  the  fire  of  Jan.  12,  1863,  which  destroyed  the  old 
town-hall  and  the  school-house.  A  vote  to  erect  a  new  one 
was  passed  within  twelve  days  after  the  fire,  and  the  present 
large  and  convenient  house  was  completed  the  same  year, 
costing  about  $7000.  A  fine  chapel  was  erected  in  1869,  at  an 
expense  of  §2000.  Of  this  sum  $1500  was  the  gift  of  Miss 
Julia  Taylor. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  harmony  existing  in  the  community 
and  the  liberal  views  of  those  who  founded  this  church,  it  is 
stated  that  the  minister  appointed  to  address  the  congregation 
at  the  organization  was  specially  requested  to  be  careful  and 
not  say  anything  which  would  in  the  least  reflect  unfavorably 
upon  any  other  denomination,  or  imply  any  hostility  or  an- 
tagonism to  any  branch  of  the  household  of  faith. 

There  have  been  several  seasons  of  special  revival  work  in 
the  history  of  this  church.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  year  1850,  when  14  new  members  were  received  by  profes- 
sion ;  1858,  when  8  were  added;  186-5-66,  when  12  united; 
1870-71,  when  18  were  received;  and  1870,  when  quite  a 
number  united  by  profession. 

A  Sunday-school  was  begun  immediately  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time.  It  has  a  library  of  300  volumes,  and  the  superintendent 
the  present  year  (1879)  is  David  Smith. 

Record  of  the  Ministei-s. — 1st.  Eev.  Perkins  K.  Clark,  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  council  which  constituted 
the  church,  and  labored  here  for  several  years,  preaching  also 
during  the  same  period  a  part  of  the  time  at  Chester.  His 
services  here  closed  early  in  1853.  2d.  Rev.  Mr.  Eggleston, 
for  several  months.  3d.  Rev.  Townsend  Walker,  installed 
Dec.  27,  1853.  His  health  failing,  he  was  dismissed,  Aug.  2, 
1865.  He  died  at  Goshen,  July  31,  1873.  4th.  Rev.  James 
A.  Bates.  He  was  a  returned  missionary,  and  preached  in 
Huntington  one  year.  5th.  Rev.  John  H.  Bisbee,  installed 
April  10,  1867.  Labors  here  closed  May  1,  1877.  He  resides 
now  at  Westfleld.  6th.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Dickinson.  He  had 
labored  previously  at  Chester  Centre  for  ten  years.  His  labors 
commenced  with  the  church  at  Huntington,  Nov.  1,  1877,  and 
he  is  the  present  stated  supply  of  the  church  (1879). 

Record  of  the  Deacons. — Melvin  Copeland,  chosen  Sept.  28, 
1846 ;  died  April  5,  1866.  Edward  M.  Taylor,  chosen  Sept. 
28,1846;  removed  to  Michigan.  Garry  Munson,  chosen  Feb. 
4,  18-56  ;  still  in  ofiSce  (1879).  E.  N.  Woods,  chosen  Nov.  26, 
1866;  died  June,  1878.    S.  T.  Lyman,  chosen  Nov.  26,  1866; 
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moved  to  Ilolyoko  in  1875.  W.  S.  Tinker,  clioscii  A))rii  I, 
1877 ;  one  of  tlio  present  deacons  of  the  cliurfli.  Samuel  S. 
Stowell,  clioson  Miireh  55,  1H77;  on(!  of  tlio  ])r(is('ii(,  (Iciicoiis, 
The  ])rcsent  clerk  is  John  .1.  (!<)(ili. 

Ai/i/Uioiifil  lIcniK. — Of  the  orif^iniil  28  mciiibi^rs  only  two 
united  by  jirofcssioii  ;  tlie  rest  by  letters  from  other  churclHiH. 
In  1850,  14  were  added  after  a  few  weeks  of  special  religious 
interest;  in  1858,  8;  in  18(;5-(1(!,  12;  in  1870-7),  18;  and  in 
187(>  several  \initcd. 

Miss  Julia  Taylor,  who  donated  largely  toward  tlie  build- 
ing of  the  chapel,  died  March  18,  1870.  She  was  a  lady  of 
devoted  Christian  character,  full  of  good  deeds,  but  modest 
and  unassuming.  Were  she  living,  the  historian  would  hardly 
be  permitted  to  record  even  the  fact  of  the  donation.  Iler 
name  will  be  long  cherished  with  alfectionate  gratitude  by 
this  church  and  community. 

UAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  HUNTINGTON. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  account  of  the 
union  religious  jnovement,  we  add  the  following  account 
from  Kev.  Mr.  Bisbee's  Historical  Address,  a  sketch  expected 
from  the  pastor  of  the  church  not  having  been  received.  A 
Baptist  Church  was  gathered  in  what  is  now  Huntington  vil- 
lage in  1852.  It  v^ras  composed  of  members  from  different 
localities,  especially  from  the  church  previously  existing  in 
Chester.  At  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  the  followihg 
resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  liesolced.  That  we,  John  Green,  Josepli  Stanton,  Leartus  Porter,  Eli  F.  Cady, 
Sarah  P.  Clark,  and  Laura  Porter,  after  prayer"ful  deliberation,  and  relying  on 
the  great  Head  of  the  Churcli  for  divine  wisdom  and  support,  do  now  this 
seventh  day  of  October,  a.d.  1852,  in  the  fear  of  God  declare  ourselves  a  visible 
Baptist  Chfirch  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
Chester  village,  Mass." 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  Eev.  John  Green  was  in- 
vited to  become  their  minister  ;  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
Joseph  Stanton,  who  had  for  many  years  served  as  deacon 
in  the  church  of  Chester,  was  elected  to  the  same  office  in 
the  new  organization  ;  this  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  March,  1870.  In  1855  it  was  voted  that  this  be 
called  the  Huntington  Baptist  Church.  Between  1854  and 
1864  several  preachers  were  employed  ;  among  these  were 
Kev.  Mr.  Goodwin,  Allard,  Wheeler,  and  Hopwood. 

Kev.  Horatio  L.  Sargent  was  called  to  the  pastorate  Dec. 
26,  1864  ;  he  continued  his  active  labors  until  May  6,  1860, 
when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was,  by  vote  of  the 
church,  kindly  released  ;  a  few  weeks  after  this  he  died,  uni- 
versally beloved  and  lamented  by  his  church  and  congrega- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  S.  Hartwell  Pratt,  who 
commenced  his  labors  in  August  of  the  same  year  ;  he  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  in  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1867,  and  is  at  present  settled 
over  a  church  in  Lowell,  Mass.  The  next  pastor  was  Kev.  E. 
A.  Goddard  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  educated 
at  Harvard  University  ;  he  was  first  settled  in  Stamford,  Vt., 
from  whence  he  came  to  this  place ;  he  closed  his  labors  here 
in  1783.  Since  that  he  has  been  settled  in  Palmer.  He  was 
succeeded,  for  little  more  than  a  year,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Kogers, 
who  was  educated  at  Madison  University  ;  he  is  now  laboring 
as  a  missionary  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Rev.  S.  D.  Ashley 
next  received  and  accepted  a  call,  and  commenced  his  labors 
June  1,  1875;  he  is  the  present  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
present  membership  in  this  church  is  100.  The  church  have 
the  old  union  meeting-house  as  their  place  of  worship. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  HUNTINGTON. 

The  first  Catholic  resident  was  John  Roach,  in  1846  ;  then 
followed  John  Gorman,  Patrick  Kelly,  and  Philip  Smith,  to 
1848;  then  Edward  Kelly,  John  Doyle,  David  Doyle,  and 
these  persons  went  for  services  once  a  year  to  Chester  (then 
called  Chester  Factories).    In  1850  services  were  attended  at 


tli(!  house  of  Patrick  Nugent,  in  Russell  Paper-Mill  village. 
Tlie  clergyman  or  priest  was  Father  Cuddihea,  who  ix'sided 
at  Pittsfield.  In  1853  services  were  held  in  Huntington  (then 
Chester  village),  at  the  houses  of  Doyle  and  Moore,  and  tliis 
clergyman  was  succeeded  by  Father  Blenkinsop,  who  held 
services  in  the  houses  of  his  people,  and  was  followed  by 
Father  Percell,  of  Pittsfield,  who  held  services  in  the  town- 
liall  once  every  six  weeks,  and  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Father  Lynch.  They  were  succeeded  by  Father  McCarroll, 
of  Westfield,  and  in  1863  the  town-hall  was  burned,  and  for  a 
time  services  were  held  in  what  was  known  as  the  basket- 
factory.  The  next  pastor  was  Father  Maglinico,  of  Westfield, 
and  during  his  administration  a  site  for  a  church  was  bought 
on  what  was  called  the  Smith  lot,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
village,  which  has  since  been  abandoned  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  location  on  Maple  Avenue  is  now  purchased,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  occupancy  soon.  The  pastor's  assistant  was 
Father  Thomas  Sullivan,  also  of  Westfield.  Father  Maglinico 
was  succeeded  by  Father  Smith,  also  assisted  by  Father  Sul- 
livan, which  last  was  succeeded  by  Father  Dermet,  who  are 
the  present  clergy  of  the  parish,  and  now  hold  services  here 
three  times  a  month,  and  when  five  Sundays  occur  they  hold 
services  four  times  a  month.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
parish,  which  includes  all  of  that  denomination  in  Hunting- 
ton and  the  adjoining  towns  who  come  here  for  worship,  num- 
ber about  450  persons. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 
First  may  be  mentioned  the  ancient  one  on  Norwich  Hill. 
It  is  situated  on  the  old  Shirkshire  road,  east  of  the  meeting- 
house. It  is  in  good  preservation,  and  shows  much  care  on 
the  part  of  the  living  for  the  memory  of  the  dead.  There  is 
another  burial-place  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  Branch, 
above  Knightville,  near  the  residence  in  later  years  of  E. 
Rude.  At  Indian  Hollow,  so  called,  was  an  ancient  burial- 
place.  Bodies  were  probably  removed,  or,  if  not,  the  ground 
was  washed  away  by  the  floods.  In  Huntington  village  a  little 
above  the  plane-factory,  on  the  place  of  Mrs.  Joslyn,  are  two 
graves,  a  monument  marking  the  spot.  As  important  as  any 
perhaps  is  the  cemetery  at  Norwich  Bridge.  This  was  an  an- 
cient affair.  Upon  the  old  time-stained  plat  in  possession  of 
John  J.  Cook  are  the  names  of  Ebenezer  Williams,  Duty 
Underwood,  Leonard  Williams,  Pliny  Dewey,  Charles  Culver, 
Titus  Doolittle,  Jesse  Fafnum,  Lemuel  Raymond,  Ebenezer 
Meacham,  Joseph  Stanton,  Erastus  Lyman,  Stephen  Munson, 
Electra  Johnson,  Dr.  Martin  Phelps,  John  Ellis,  Abel  Stan- 
ton, Wm.  Wade,  Moses  Herrick,  Elijah  Rice,  Salmon  Thomas, 
Daniel  Collins,  Grove  Winchell,  Roger  Gibson,  Zaavan  Sackett, 
Robert  Lindsey,  Levi  Dewey,  Elisha  Leffingwell,  Apollos 
Stowe. 

Early  inscriptions  are  James  Geer,  died  1789  ;  Phineas  Mix- 
ter,  1793;  Walter  Fobes  and  child,  1786-87;  Caleb  Fobes' 
wife,  1793;  Walter  Fobes  and  two  children,  1795  and  1803; 
Ebenezer  Stowe,  Jr.,  1793;  John  Lindsey,  1794;  Silas  Hub- 
bell,  1783. 

This  ground,  originally  a  half-acre,  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  road  bearing  northwesterly  from  the 
Norwich  bridge  up  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Branch.  A  few 
years  since,  through  the  efforts  largely  of  John  J.  Cook,  this 
was  thoroughly  cleared  up  of  the  heavy  wild  growth  of  ivy  and 
larger  bushes,  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  six  or  seven  acres, 
and  transformed  into  a  handsome  modern  cemetery.  All  this 
was  at  first  by  individual  effort.  Later  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained.    The  whole  expense  has  been  over  $3000. 

TOWN  SOCIETIES. 
A  Masonic  lodge  was  organized  in  1867  at  Huntington 
village ;  its  charter  dated  December  13th.     The  number  of 
charter-members  was  20.    The  several  Masters  of  the  lodge 
have  been  A.  M.  Copeland,  B.  H.  Kagwin,  Edward  Pease, 
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Charles  Fay.  M.  L.  Church,  and  the  present  presiding  oiBcer, 
James  Phillips.  It  has  a  pleasant  hall  and  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  present  membership  being  95.  Other  societies 
in  town  have  existed  from  time  to  time,  for  social  and  literarj' 
improvement,  for  benevolent,  temperance,  and  religious  work. 
Most  of  them  were,  however,  of  so  brief  duration  as  to  fur- 
nish little  material  for  the  historian. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  IXTEREST. 
Indian  Hollow  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  aborigines  of 
the  forest,  not  only  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  but 
for  manv  years  aft<?r  the  first  settlement  of  the  valley.  Mas- 
sasoit  Pond,  formerly  known  as  Xorwich  Pond,  is  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  embosomed  in  a  pleasant  landscape.  The  site  of 
Mixer's  mill  and  the  old  fording-place  are  associated  with 
some  of  the  earliest  incidents  of  pioneer  life. 

IXDFSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 
"  In  the  early  times  .igiioulture  was  the  leadiug  business  of  the  people  of 
Xorwich.  3Ien  with  resolute  hearts  and  strong  arms  removed  the  forests  and 
cultivated  the  soil.  From  the  earth  thev  drew  their  siistenance.  Corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  potato«-s  were  the  staple  vegetable  productions  for  food.  Seeds  were 
sown  and  crops  harvested,  not,  as  now,  by  niachiuery,  but  by  hand.  Mowing- 
machines,  horse-rakes,  and  various  other  modem  implements  of  husbandrj'  were 
then  unknown.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  produced  by  themselves,  furnished 
them  with  meat,  while  from  the  mountain  streams  their  tables  were  liberally 
supplied  with  delicious  fish.  'What  is  now  the  West,  furnishing  the  East  with 
bread  and  meat,  was  then  a  vast  wilderness,  or  broad,  uncultivated  prairie.  Inste.ad 
of  depending  upon  Xew  Orleans  or  the  West  Indies  for  sugar  and  molasses,  they 
tapped  the  maple  and  drew  the  sap  from  which  by  their  own  labor  they  procured 
a  supply  for  domestic  use,  and  often  a  surplus  to  exchange  for  other  necessaiies. 
Flax  was  a  product  of  much  importance  ia  those  days;  this,  together  with  the 
wool  from  the  sheep,  furnished  the  clothing  for  the  people;  the  women  manu- 
factured the  cloth  from  these  arti,.les  without  the  aid  of  machinery  propelled  by 
either  water-  or  steam-power.  They  carded,  spun,  and  wove  the  linen  and  the 
wool  by  hand  ;  the  great  and  the  little  wheel,  as  well  as  the  loom,  were  found 
in  nearly  every  dwelling,  and  all  the  women  knew  how  to  use  them ;  they  were 
bener  players  on  these  than  on  the  piano  or  the  melodeon.  .  .  .  Some  other 
blanches  were  necessarily  pursued.  The  carpenter  found  employment  in  the 
erection  of  needed  buildings,  and  the  blacksmith  in  making  and  repairing  the 
mde  implements  of  husl'andrj-.  These  were  mainly  of  domestic  manufacture, 
and  generally  coarse  and  clumsy  compared  with  those  now  in  use.  Some  farmers 
made  nearly  all  the  tools  used  by  them  in  their  employment." 

Saw-mills  and  grist-mills  were  an  early  necessity,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  water-power  of  the  streams  was  improved  for 
a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  mills  and  factories 
shows  more  fully  these  difi'crent  enterprises. 

MILLS,  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Manhan,  which,  rising 
southeast  of  Norwich  Hill,  flows  for  a  .short  distance  in  this 
town,  there  was  formerly  a  saw-mill.  It  was  owned  by 
Loammi  Hall,  and  was  abandoned  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
Upon  Roaring  Brook,  at  the  present  place  of  M.  M.  Lyman, 
there  was  a  saw-mill,  a  pretty  old  afiFair,  erected  by  the  Ly- 
mans  of  early  times.  It  has  been  abandoned  for  many  j-ears. 
A  little  below,  near  the  present  Theodore  Lyman  place,  was 
a  clothing-mill ;  abandoned  perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  and 
built  probably  twenty  j-ears  earlier  than  that. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  on  Little  Eiver,  so 
called,  was  a  saw-mill  of  early  times  ;  near  the  present  place 
of  the  MerritU,  given  up  many  years  ago.  The  whetstone 
works  of  the  Merritts  (father  and  son)  were  begun  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  have  been  carried  on  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  works  suflTered  considerable  damage  in  the 
freshet  of  Dec.  10,  1878.  Just  over  the  line  of  Chesterfield, 
wheutones  were  made  some  years  earlier  than  at  the  place  of 
the  Merritts. 

Upon  the  main  stream  (East  Branch  of  the  Westfield),  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  near  the  present  place  of  E.  Rude 
(2A),  was  a  saw-mill,  and  also  a  grist-mill.  These  were  in 
the  early  years,  and  abandoned  long  ago.  For  some  distance 
below,  the  water-power  has  never  been  improved.  At  Knight- 
vilJe  was  first  the  .saw-mill  of  Sandford,  erected  perhaps  in 
18-30. 


About  1840,  Porter  Knight  changed  the  business  to  that  of 
turning-works.  After  his  death,  Elkanah  &  Thomas  Ring, 
from  Worthington,  established  there  an  extensive  business, 
making  children's  cabs,  wagons,  and  carriages.  Thomas  Ring 
died.  Fire  and  freshet  both  damaged  the  buildings,  and  prac- 
tically ruined  the  enterprise.  Somewhat  later  than  the  Rings, 
Henry  Stanton  built  a  saw-mill,  and  also  a  grist-mill,  and 
there  was  considerable  business  done  at  that  point  about  1850, 
and  for  several  years  afterward.  The  mills  arc  now  all  given 
up. 

Upon  Pond  Brook,  the  outlet  of  Norwich  Pond,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  East  Branch,  the  first  enterprise  below  the 
pond  was  a  mill  for  grinding  bark,  run  by  Scth  Porter,  1830 
to  1840,  or  somewhere  near  that  time.  Mr.  Porter's  tannery 
was  at  the  village  of  Norwich  Hill.  Near  it  was  an  ancient 
grist-mill,  owned  and  run  for  many  years  by  Whitman 
Knight.  The  building  was  afterward  turned  into  a  factory 
for  the  making  of  whip-stocks,  and  there  was  also  a  wheel- 
wright shop  there.  The  business  in  later  years  has  been  car- 
ried on  bj'  0.  E.  Knight. 

Just  below  was  the  well-known  axe-making  establishment 
of  Caleb  Hannum,  an  old  affair,  and  quite  celebrated  from 
1815  to  1825,  perhaps.  His  sons,  Caleb  W.,  Harvey,  and 
Nathan,  succeeded  him  at  his  death,  in  1825,  and  they  con- 
tinued the  business  there  until  they  removed  it  to  Huntington 
village,  about  1845-46,  and  Moses  Hannum  carried  on  the 
business  at  the  old  place  for  several  years. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  Hannums,  on  Pond  Brook,  was  the 
saw-mill  of  Willard  White,  also  numbered  among  "  the  things 
that  were,  but  are  not."  Somewhat  below  has  been  a  cider- 
mill  in  later  years. 

Below  the  junction  of  Pond  Brook  with  the  East  Branch, 
the  water-power  of  the  latter  has  not  been  improved  until  we 
reach  Norwich  Bridge  and  come  to  the  site  of  Isaac  Mixer's 
grist-mill,  the  first  mill  in  the  town  of  Norwich.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  old  records  of  Murrayfield,  we  find  that  at  the 
town-meeting  of  1769  they  voted  to  warn  future  meetings  by 
posting  the  warrant  "at  Isaac  Mixer's,  at  Malcom  Henry's,  and 
at  the  f/rist-}7iiU."  This  would  indicate  that  Mixer's  mill  was 
not  then  built,  but  in  1773  the  town-meeting  of  Norwich  voted 
to  warn  meetings  by  posting  the  warrant  at  Mixer's  grist-mill. 
Between  1769  and  1773  was  the  date  of  this  old  mill.  It  stood 
nearlj'  on  the  site  of  the  present  unused  factory,  near  Horace 
Taylor's.  It  was  no  doubt  run  for  many  years,  as  "  Mixer's" 
was  an  important  point  even  earlier  than  there  was  any  struc- 
ture to  be  called  "  Norwich  Bridge."  After  the  Mixers,  the 
property  seems  to  have  passed  to  Moses  Herrick,  who  ran  at 
the  same  place,  perhaps  in  the  same  building,  clothing-  and 
carding-works.  It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Clapp 
&  Taylor ;  Clapp  withdrew  and  Mr.  Taylor  remained.  The 
building  has  now  stood  idle  some  time.  Wooden  bowls  were 
once  manufactured  there,  as  early  as  1820,  perhaps. 

On  the  Middle  Branch,  emptying  in  above  Norwich  Bridge, 
are  the  wooden-bowl  works  of  Parley  Hutchiiis.  They  were 
preceded  by  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-inill,  built  by  Amasa  Gib- 
son and  Horace  Smith,  1840  to  1850.  On  the  Butolph  Brook, 
uniting  with  the  Westfield  from  the  west,  below  Norwich 
Bridge,  was  once  erected  a  saw-mill,  or  at  least  a  dam  was 
built,  timbers  procured,  and  everything  ready,  and  then  the 
enterprise  abandoned.  On  this  stream  was  a  distillery, — 1800 
to  1819, — carried  off  in  the  great  freshet  of  the  latter  year. 
It  is  related  that  a  barrel  of  wines  floated  down  the  stream  to 
Westfield,  and  was  found  in  good  condition  and  secured  by  a 
family  there.  They  drank  so  much  and  so  often  that  their  con- 
dition revealed  the  prize  they  had  found,  and  it  was  recovered 
in  part  by  the  owner.  In  view  of  the  rapids  and  the  sharp, 
abrupt  falls,  it  was  a  wonderful  trip  for  a  barrel  of  liquor. 
Below  the  mouth  of  Butolph  Brook  is  the  Edge-Tool-Factory 
of  W.  P.  Williams,  built  in  1875.  Just  below  and  joined  to 
the  factory  is  the  grist-mill,  and  also  the  saw-mill,  built  about 
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ten  years  ajjo  by  Henry  Stanton.  Thoy  are  now  carried  on 
by  W.  1'.  Williams  in  connection  witb  liis  tool-factory.  On 
the  site  of  llie  iiaiMM'-niill  at  ]Iuntinf;ton  village  was  a  naw- 
niill  ton  years  or  more  before  tlie  ])a|)er  business  was  intro- 
dik'ed.  Opposite  tile  pa])er-niill  also  was  one  of  tlie  earliest 
saw-mills  in  this  ])art  of  the  country, — w(^nt  down  by  1H20 
])rol)al)ly.  The  jiapcr-mill  was  built  in  1852  by  O.  II.  (ireen- 
leaf  and  Lewis  II.  Taylor,  and  other  stockholders.  It  was 
opened  for  business  the  following  year,  and  was  run  for  sev- 
eral years  under  the  firm-name  of  Greenleaf  &  Taylor. 

Printing-paper  was  the  first  line  of  work  made,  but  for 
some  years  past  the  mill  has  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  fine  writing-paper.  Its  capacity  is  about  a  ton  and  a  half 
per  day.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the  Massasoit  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Springfield,  and  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
Chester  Paper  Companj'.  At  the  village  also  was  an  early 
tannery,  established  by  Lindsey  &  Cooley,  dating  back  to  1800 
probably.  It  was  opposite  Daniels'  present  factory.  There 
was  another  small  tannery  just  above  the  present  site  of  Dan- 
iels' factory.  The  first  water-wheel  used  at  Huntington  was 
in  propelling  a  bark-mill  just  above  this  small  tannery. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Daniels  factory,  known  as  the  Highland 
Mills,  there  was  first  the  cotton-factory  of  Collins  &  Wade ; 
this  was  1830  to  1840.  About  this  last  date,  Melvin  Cope- 
land  purchased  the  property  and  changed  tlie  business  to  the 
manufacture  of  planes.  Afterward  Alfred  Copeland  made 
bedsteads  there,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business,  requiring 
large  quantities  of  maple-timber.  It  was  next  changed  into  a 
woolen-mill  by  Little  &  Stanton.  They  made  bedspreads  in 
large  quantities.  They  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  the  Marseilles  spread  by  power-looms. 
They  were  aided  in  this  work  by  German  operatives,  especially 
by  a  familjf  named  Steiger,  who  had  been  trained  to  this  work 
in  tlieir  own  country.  Little  &■  Stanton  lost  their  buildings 
by  fire,  and  rebuilt  them.  They  were  again  burned  out,  and 
again  built,  but  soon  after  gave  up  their  business  here.  Clar- 
ence Whitaker  ran  the  works  for  a  time,  making  cotton  yarn. 
Fire  put  an  end  to  this  enterprise  also.  The  Highland  Mills 
were  built,  in  1870,  by  a  stock  company,  and  run  by  the  same 
for  a  short  time,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Frost  & 
Daniels.  They  are  now  run  by  Nathan  Daniels.  The  line  of 
work  consists  of  flannels  and  robes  of  superior  quality. 

At  Huntington  village  was  also  the  basket-factory  of  11.  S. 
Bartlett  and  L.  13.  Williams,  firm-name  Bartlett  &  Williams. 
This  was  soon  after  the  railroad  was  opened.  The  business 
was  afterward  transferred  to  Northampton.  Melvin  Cope- 
land's  plane-making  business  included  carpenters'  and  joiners' 
tools  in  general.  The  same  line  of  business  is  now  carried  on, 
and  has  been  for  some  years,  by  James  F.  and  George  M. 
Lindsey.  Samuel  T.  Lyman  was  for  several  years  a  manufac- 
turer of  tin-ware,  and  also  sheet-iron  pans,  for  the  use  of  farm- 
ers in  making  maple-sugar.  His  successor  in  this  business  is 
Edward  A.  Allen. 

Elisha  B.  Cole  has  manufactured  baskets  at  Huntington 
during  the  last  few  years  on  an  improved  plan,  for  which  he 
received  a  patent.  E.  N.  Woods,  recently  deceased,  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for  some  years.  Charles 
Pomeroy  was  also  in  similar  business.  The  Hannum  brothers 
removed  their  axe  business  to  Huntington  village  about  1848, 
and  continued  it  for  several  years.  John  Collins  had  a  wagon- 
shop  for  several  years  at  Huntington  village. 

The  ten  leading  articles  of  farm  produce  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1875,  were  as  follows,  with  their  several  values:  But- 
ter, $8911;  milk,  112,000;  beef,  f 8203  ;  potatoes,  $3464  ;  hay, 
$20,082;  manure,  $4580;  fire-wood,  $5907  ;  pork,  $2970;  maple- 
sugar,  $2281  ;  corn,  $2161. 

MILITARY. 

TIIH  BEVOLUTION. 

Sopt.  'i'i,  1774.— .Suiinii'l  Kiii(;lit,  Moilcriitor.  The  resolves  of  tlie  County  Coii- 
gi'cHH  were  read  and  eonsidered.    The  iie{iide  voted  their  HiitiBfiietion  with  tln'ni. 


Voted  to  choo80  a  commlttoc  to  iniilte  return  t^i  tlio  I'rovlneial  Ronj^resH  of  the 
Hi'iilinientH  of  this  ih«lriel  riexpecliiin  jMiljlic  di«lre«Henof  IIiIh  jimviriee.  Voted 
that  llie  Hehiiitnieii  iirooni-e  M)  1)oiiiii1h  of  |jowd(:r,  1(J()  irourjdH  of  l<:w\,  anil  'Afi 
doZ(!M  flints  for  a  stock  for  the  distriet,  and  a  drum.  Voted  that  Ca)it.  IChenezer 
(Jeer  he  deMlrcHi  ti)  alteiiil  on  Tlinrsday,  the  Cth  of  Oetolier,  to  leiul  the  iuhahit- 
auts  to  th(!  elioiee  of  nnlitary  ollicers,  and  the  nieetiuK  udjourneil  to  that  day. 
Then  hy  adjonrnnieni  nnd  at  the  house  of  Isaae  Mixer,  inuliulder,  and  voted  to 
H(!tid  a  dele;^ate  to  the  Provincial  ('onj^ress  at  ('oneord,  to  nieiit  on  tin;  sewjuil 
Tuesday  <jf  ()i:t.olier.  Mr.  lOhenezei-  Meaehani  appears  to  have  heeu  the  dele- 
j;afe,  as  the  ahove  aels  and  resi^lves  were  voted  to  he  deliver<*d  Ut  hini.  Oilleers 
were  ohoscui  Oir  the  niililai-y  as  ahove  iirovided,  iw  shc»\vt)  hy  the  foUowiiif^ 
certificate: 

"Noiiwioii,  Oct.  (1,  1774. — At  the  desire  of  the  iuhaliitants  of  Norwich,  I  at- 
tended and  led  them  to  the  choice  of  the  followin;^  military  otHcers:  John  Kirk- 
land,  capt. ;  Daviil  Scott,  lieut. ;  Ehenezer  King,  ens. 

"  Certified :  Eiiknezkr  Gkkii." 

The  following  agreement  was  signed  : 

"Nouwicir,  Oct.  0, 1774. — We  suhscrihers,  inhabitants  of  Norwich,  view  it  ex- 
pedient at  this  critical  day  to  fonn  ourselves  into  a  '  niilitJU-  artillery'  compuny 
for  the  improvement  of  military  skill,  and  corne  into  the  following  agreement 
and  government,  viz.,  that  the  officers  we  shall  choose  we  will  treat  with"  proper 
respect  tis  if  put  in  hy  authority,  and  those  gentlemen,  householders  and  others, 
t^at  don't  choose  to  sign  the  ahove  articles,  we  de-^ire  their  voice  in  the  choice 
of  officers." 

The  record  adds  this  was  signed  by  thirty-six;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, stops  at  that  point,  and  does  not  give  the  names. 
Little  conscious  of  the  sublime  heroism  of  these  acts,  they  did 
not  look  down  the  vista  of  one  hundred  years  and  see  his- 
torians eagerly  scanning  these  old  books  to  gather  the  name 
of  every  Hevolutionary  soldier.  Here  was  a  district  only  one 
year  after  its  formation  calmly  organizing  an  army,  and  pro- 
viding war  materials,  in  its  own  local  sovereignty,  without 
regard  to  anj'  higher  authority.  The  compact  signed  by  these 
thirty-six  is  similar  in  dignity  and  historic  fame  to  the  one 
signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower"  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  themselves.  Surely  it  is  proper  to  reiterate  the  propo- 
sition that  the  system  of  New  England  town-meetings  has 
carried  constitutional  liberty  across  the  continent. 

In  January,  1775,  it  was  voted  to  defend  and  assist  the  con- 
stable in  collecting  the  money  that  is  already  assessed  or  granted 
to  be  assessed  during  this  unhappy  state.  It  is  evident  the 
fathers  were  determined ;  still,  they  moved  cautiously,  for  they 
negatived  the  laws  of  government  "got  by  Mr.  Meacham  at 
the  Congress. ' '  Yet  they  chose  a  committee  of  correspondence 
and  safety  :  John  Kikkland,  Ehenezer  Meacham,  Wil- 
liam Carter,  David  Scott,  Jonathan  Ware,  Daniel 
Palmer,  Caleb  Fobes.  This  committee,  according  to  the 
practice  of  those  times,  had  wellnigh  dictatorial  powers,  but, 
mindful  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  the  town  "  enjoined"  the 
committee,  while  they  took  "  all  possible  methods  to  suppress 
disorders,"  yet  that  everj'  person  "  shall  he  fairly  heard  hefore 
he  is  condemned,  thai  we  may  enjoy  our  interests  and  property 
peaceably  and  live  as  Christians." 

Jan.  31,  1776,  the  committee  of  correspondence  anl  inspec- 
tion was  continued :  John  Kirkland,  David  Scott,  Sam- 
uel Fairman,  William  Carter,  Erenezer  Meacham, 
Ebenezer  King,  Jonathan  Ware.  At  the  same  time  to 
Ebenezer  Meacham,  Caleb  Fobes,  David  Scott,  and  John 
Kirkland  was  voted  the  sum  of  39s.,  money  they  had  lent  to 
the  soldiers  of  Norwich.  Three  years  of  town  records,  1777, 
1778,  and  1779,  are  missing  from  the  old  volume. 

July  7,  1780,  it  was  voted  that  the  men  raised  by  virtue  of 
the  several  orders  of  court  of  June  last,  which  have  been  pro- 
cured and  hired  by  individuals,  shall  be  assessed  on  the  town 
at  large,  having  respect  to  past  service  done  by  individuals. 
Voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  procure  men  under  further 
calls,— John  Kirkland,  Daniel  Kirkland,  Wm.  Fobes,  David 
Scott,  Caleb  Fobes,  Jacob  Fellows,  Stephen  Holbard. 

July  25,  1781,  it  was  voted  to  give  the  soldiers  raised,  agree- 
able to  the  orders  of  the  General  Court  of  June  30,  1781,  £4 
per  month  for  the  time  they  shtiU  be  in  the  service.  Voted 
£26  to  purchase  1245  pounds  of  beef  for  the  Continental  army. 

Aug.  10,  1781,  it  was  voted  to  request  of  Oliver  Phelps, 
Esq.,  that  he  would  not  "strain''  this  town  for  the  last  re- 
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quisition  of  beef.  Toted  to  give  Capt.  Daniel  Kirkland  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Park  £60  for  their  engagins:  to  do  three  years' 
service  in  the  Continental  army  for  this  year. 

The  name^  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  from  this  town  or 
who  settled  here  soon  after  the  war  are  ditficult  to  obtain. 
The  ••History  of  Huntington,  "  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
town  in  1S76,  only  gives  the  following,  doubtless  after  careful 
inquiry:  Halset  Saxdford,  Stephen  Angel,  Isa.ic  Coit. 
On  the  authority  of  a  vote  already  given,  it  would  seem  proper 
to  add  Daniel  Kirkland  and  Joseph  Parks.  Stephen 
-Munson  w-as  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  settled  in  Norwich 
about  ISOO,  near  the  place  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Garry 
Munson.  Ebenezer  Williams,  of  "VYorthington,  was  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  His  son.  Dr.  Leonard  ^^"illiams,  settled  in 
Huntington  village  about  ISIO.  He  had  three  sons,  "William, 
Ebenezer,  Eliphalet. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  town  of  Xorwich  had  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  Shays  rebellion.  A  party  of  insurgents  entered 
the  town  at  one  time  and  seized  the  old  Revolutionary  veteran, 
Capt.  Kirkland,  and  held  him  for  a  time,  perhaps  as  a  hos- 
tage. The  only  trace  of  this  exciting  period  to  be  found  in  the 
records  is  the  following: 

March  2-5,  1782,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Meacham  and  Mr.  Abel 
Partridge  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  convention  called  to 
meet  at  Hatfield  in  April  next.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
their  expenses  were  allowed  them. 

war  of  1812. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  July  13,  1812,  "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  momentous  and  alarming  situation  of  the 
country  and  to  pass  any  vote  that  may  be  t;onsidered  to  be  ex- 
pedient on  the  said  subject.''  Capt.  Levi  Dewey  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  they  •'  voted  and  made  choice  of  Dr.  William 
Fobes  and  Dr.  Jesse  Joy  as  members  to  meet  and  assemble 
with  a  convention  to  be  convened  at  Northampton  to  consult 
on  measures  for  the  good  of  the  country.'' 

At  a  town-meeting,  April  4,  1814,  the  warrant  contained  the 
clause  :  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  choose  a  committee  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  General  Court  against  war  and  the  restrictive 
measures  of  the  general  government,  and  pass  any  vote  con- 
cerning the  same.  '  Accordingly,  Samuel  Kirkland,  Aaron 
Hall,  Titus  Doolittle,  Stephen  Tracy,  and  William  Hooker, 
Jr..  were  appointed  such  a  committee. 

Direct  taxes  for  the  supjjort  of  the  war  were  of  course  un- 
popular in  New  England  in  view  of  the  public  opinion  of  this 
section  upon  the  war  itself.  Jan.  23,  1815,  it  was  voted  that 
Aaron  Hall,  Stephen  Tracy,  and  William  Fobes  be  a  commit- 
tee to  report  to  the  town  such  instructions  as  ought  to  be  given 
to  our  representative  in  the  General  Court  with  regard  to 
taxes.  The  committee  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  we  give  as  illustrating  the  public  sentiment  at  that 
time,  and  also  to  show  that  public  officials  were  denounced  as 
severely  then  as  now,  and  that  political  warfare  was  as  vindic- 
tive between  parties  then  as  now : 

1st.  BfvAred,  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  whole  course  of  meas- 
nrei  pursued  hy  the  general  government-  with  regard  to  commercial  restrictions 
and  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain,  meets  our  most  unqualified  contempt 
and  diiiapprol.>ation. 

2.1.  Betolred,  That  we  feel  deeply  alarmed  at  the  unconstitutional,  tyrannical, 
and  oppressive  measures  now  in  power;  that  if  canied  into  effect,  the  dear- 
IwnghtTJiivilegei  of  our  c/>mmon  countrj-,  which  we  hold  far  dearer  than  prop- 
erty or  life,  are  erase!  and  gone  forever. 

'i-l.  JSenoked,  Tfiat  in  our  opinion  the  grossest  falsehoods  and  deception  have 
been  practice'!  by  tlie  members  of  the  general  government,  or  tlie  peojile  would 
never  have  forlx<nie  with  their  measures ;  that  a  continuance  of  th«  war,  the 
aoDihiUili'.>n  of  our  commerce,  the  extravagant  and  unparalleled  expenditure  of 
publi ;  property  among  their  favorites  and  supjxjrters,  without  the  least  benefit 
t)  their  country,  Jiave  Icl  us  Vi  lx;lieve  ttiat  they  have  rather  souglit  to  aggran- 
dize tlieuiselveii  and  the  Western  States  on  the  ruins  of  New  England, 

4th.  ItevAfKil,  That  we  have  no  confidence  in  such  men,  nor  in  any  men  who 
isiiaJI  geek  to  Ijetray  the  litenies  of  their  country ;  nor  who  would  abandon  our 
whole  .Atlantic  frontier  t  )  the  mercies  of  the  enerny,  and  exhaust  our  icsources 


in  the  wilds  of  Louisiana,  or  in  the  more  than  wild  attempts  at  the  conquest  of 
Canada. 

5th.  Besolvnl,  That  we  highly  prize  liberty  and  our  constitutional  privileges ; 
that  we  have  borne  and  forborne  until  our  patience  is  exhausted ;  that  forbear- 
ance hitherto  has  only  tended  to  iucre.ise  our  burdens,  our  taxes,  and  encourage 
our  oppressors;  that  thus  tamely  to  surrender  our  liberties  without  a  struggle 
would  be  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  our  ancestors  who  have  procured  our  inde- 
pendence at  the  price  of  blood,  and  would  be  an  incalculable  injury  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

Ctli.  Itesulred,  Thilt  we  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  State  authorities  of  New  England,  and  that 
to  them,  under  God  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world,  we  look  for  aid  and 
direction;  and  that  for  the  present,  until  the  public  opinion  shall  be  known, 
u-e  will  not  enter  niir  caiTuiges,  pay  our  contlneiftal  laxcs^  or  auJ,  inform^  or  assh^l  amj 
o^eer  in  their  collection. 

For  the  defense  of  Boston,  when  called  out  by  Governor 
Strong,  the  following  persons  are  ttnderstood  to  have  gone, 
and  probably  others.  Perhaps  these  were  not  all  within  the 
present  town-lines:  Lieut.  Samuel  Lyman,  Ens.  Wait,  John 
Ladd,  Salmon  Belden,  Samuel  Henry,  Samuel  Sanderson, 
Harvej'  Stone,  Russell  Smith,  Perkins  S.  Pitcher. 

official  action,  civil  war  18(31-05. 

A  special  town-meeting  was  held  in  September,  1861,  at 
which  action  was  simply  taken  to  furnish  State  aid  to  the 
families  of  volunteers,  as  provided  by  law,  it  evidently  not 
being  deemed  necessary  to  offer  any  bounty  then  on  the  part 
of  the  town.  Without  waiting  for  any  official  action,  quite  a 
number  of  citizens  volunteered  in  the  spring  and  during  the 
summer. 

July  19,  1862,  the  calls  by  the  President  for  300,000  men 
led  now  to  prompt  action.  A  bounty  of  $100  each  was  voted 
to  volunteers  to  till  the  quota,  and  §1800  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  August  28d  this  bounty  was  extended  to  those 
enlisting  for  nine  months  only,  instead  of  three  years.  A 
large  number  enlisted  under  these  resolutions,  and  the  roll  of 
Huntington  soldiers  rapidly  filled  up.  In  1863  the  arrange- 
ments already  made  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  without  any 
action,  and  nothing  was  done  in  town-meeting.  But  the  war 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  greater  sacrifices  of  men 
and  money  were  called  for. 

April  4,  1864,  the  selectmen  were  fully  authorized  to  hire 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town, 
and  to  pay  each  man  a  bounty  of  $125.  June  6,  Garry  Mun- 
son and  E.  W.  Lathrop  were  appointed  to  procure  volunteers 
to  the  credit  of  the  town,  to  fill  the  present  demand,  and  all 
future  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it ;  also,  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  §300  to  each  citizen  of  the  town  who  has  been  or 
may  be  drafted  into  the  military  service  to  fill  the  quota  of 
the  town.  July  30th  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  §50  to 
each  volunteer  for  one  year,  §80  for  two  years,  and  §100  for 
three  years.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  deposit  §500 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth  to  pay  bounties  of 
volunteers  furnished  for  the  town  by  the  State.  It  was  voted 
to  raise  by  subscription,  "in  one  week's  time,"  §2000;  also  to 
assess  a  tax  of  §2000,  and  to  borrow  §1000.  All  these  steps 
were  promptly  taken.  The  war  committee  named  above  were 
active  and  efficient,  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Jan,  2,  1865,  the  recruiting  committee  were  directed  to 
continue  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  and  the  treasurer  was 
authorized  to  borrow  not  exceeding  §2000  for  bounty  purposes. 
May  24th,  the  town  voted  to  refund  the  money  contributed 
by  citizens  for  military  purposes  in  1864. 

The  long  agony  was  over.  The  flag  of  the  fathers  once 
more  waved  in  triumph  over  every  foot  of  the  L^nion.  War- 
stained  heroes  came  back  to  these  homes  and  firesides,  but 
there  were  24  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  and  would  hoar  no 
more  the  signals  of  battle  or  the  salutes  of  peace.  Huntington 
furnished  137  men  for  the  war,  according  to  Schouler's  his- 
tory,— a  surplus  of  8  over  all  demands.  Five  were  commis- 
sioned officers.  The  entire  amount  of  aid  paid  solely  by  the 
town  was  §12,000.    The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  for 
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18(10  was  $442,051,  aiul  lln^  jiopulation  1216.  The  aid  to 
f'ainilics,  i-ofimdcd  al'lcrwiii'd  by  tlni  Kta<o,  was,  in  ]8(il, 
1229.09;  1802,  $2227.12  ;  18(;;!,  $;S2.18.99  ;  1804,  .f;;ill2.71  ;  1805, 

.SOLDIKItS'  llKCOltl),  WAR  (IK  I8(ll-C.ri. 
Clmrics  R.  CopclaTiil,  ciil.  Sc|)t.  '^f),  18(il,  IhI  (^iiv., 

Co.  F;  clisfli.  Vvh.  1:),  ISO:!,  fdi'  iliHiiliilily. 
Charles  II.  Forry,  onl.  Sept.  'ir,,  18(11,  Ist  Ciiv.,  Co. 

F;  (iisdi.  Nov.  7,  1801. 
Willinm  A.  Filloy,  oiil.  Oct.  10,  1801,  1st  Cmv.,  Co. 

F;  ai>cli.  Jan.  1:!,  ISOf),  for  (liu  .l.ilily. 
Charli'S  H.  tianliiiei',  enl.  Sept.  '25,  1801,  1st  Cav., 

Co.  F;  (libuli.  ,Iuly  18,  1802,  for  diaab. ;  (lieil  at 

iludlington,  Aiiji.  10, 1802,  of  consurnptioii. 
Frederick  Taylor,  enl.  iSi'pt.  M,  1801,  l.st  Cav.,  Co. 

F;  killed  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  '28,  1804. 
Joseph  Underwood,  enl.  Oct.  10,  1801,  1st  Cav.,  Co. 

F  ;  dibch.  Jan.  18,  lSG:i,  for  disability. 
Harlow  Gamwell,  asst.  surg  ,  eiil.  Jan.  10,  1803,  2d 

Cav.;  res.  April  27,  1804. 
Edwin  F.  tiidding--,  corp.,  enl,  Jan.  '27,  1801,  4th 

Cav.,  Co.  F;  discli.  July  21,  ISO.j. 
Joseph  U.  Giddings,  corp.,  enl.  Jan.  27,  1804,  4th 

Cav.,  Co.  F ;  disch.  Nov.  14,  1805. 
James  S.  Patterson,  enl.  Jan.  27, 1804, 4tli  Cav.,  Co. 

F;  discli.  Nov.  14,  18G5. 
Charles  M.  Otis,  eul.  June  21,  1801,  10th  Inf,  Co. 

E;  disch.  Nov.  8,  1802,  for  di,<ab.;  re-enl.  2d 

U.  Art.,  July  28,  1863;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1803. 
Austin  T.  Hancock,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  4Gth 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  F ;  disch.  July  '21),  1801. 
Henry  Beach,  enl.  Sept.  '25, 1802,  4Cth  M.V.  M.,Co. 

F;  disch.  July  '29,  1803. 
David  11.  Coil,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  4Gth  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F  ;  died  June  22,  1803,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Dudley  DriscuU,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  40th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  disch.  July  29, 1803. 
Jason  H.  FisU,  enl.  Sept.  25,  18C2,  40th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  d:scli.  July  29,  1803. 
Marshall  0.  Fisk,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802, 40tli  M.V.  M., 

Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Uenry  A.  Stewart,  enl.  Sept.  '20, 1861,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

A;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Aug.  15,  1803. 
Edwin  II.  Coit,  corp.,  onl.  Sept.  '20,  1801,  27th  Inf., 

Co.  F;  trans.  Aug.  21,  1803, to  Vet.  Res.  Corp'. 
Watson  E.  Carr,  onl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

D;  dieil  of  wounds,  Oct.  7,  1864,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Asa  P.  Merritt,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801, 27tU  Inf,  Co.F; 

disch.  March  24, 1803,  for  disability. 
Edward  N.  Smith,  enl.  Sept.  '20,  1801,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

F;  re-enl.  Dec.  24,  1863;  disch.  June  20,  '05. 
Julian  A.  Wing,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27tli  Inf,  Co. 

F;  died  Sept.  1862,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Calvin  Porter,  onl.  Aug.  20,  1801,  2ilth  Inf,  Co.  D; 

killed  Oct.  21,  1861,  at  Rail's  Blutf,  Va. 
Wm.  n.  Decker,  enl.  Aug.  23,  1861,  21st  Inf.,  Co. 

li  ;  died  Nov.  19,  1862,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Win.  II.  Allard,  enl.  June  18,  1802,  32d  Inf,  Co.  G; 

disch.  Nov.  26,  1862,  for  disability. 
Gilbert  W.  Branning,  enl.  May  29,  1862,  32d  Inf., 

Co.  G;  re-enl.  Jan.  5,  1864;  disch.  June  29, 

1805. 

Er.istus  V.  Lilley,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  34th 
Inf.,  Co.  B;  pro.  to  2d  lient.,  Sept.  1,  1804;  to 
Ist  lieut.,  Nov.  25,  1804;  wounded  at  Pied- 
mont, June  5,  1864;  disch.  May  15,  1805. 

Eufus  II.  Fisk,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46tli  M.  V.  M., 
Co.  F  ;  discli.  July  29,  186  i. 

Roland  K.  Kingsley,  enl.  Sept.  25, 1862,  46tli  M.V. 
M.,  Co.  F;  died  April  12,  1863,  at  Plymouth, 
N.  C. 

James  D.  Middlcbiook,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  40th 

Inf.,  Co.  F;  dis(.di.  July  '29,  1863. 
Harvey  Porter,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  40tli  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  disch.  July  29,1801. 
Burwell  Seymour,  enl.  Sept.  '.'5, 1802,  4Gth  M.V.  M., 

Co.  F  ;  disch.  July  29, 1863. 
Andrew  Lacey,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1802,  27th  Inf.,  Co. 

II ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1864;  died  July  18,  1864,  at 

Andersonville,  Ga. 
Henry  Goncli,  enl.  Sept.  20, 18G1,  27th  Inf.,  Co.  K  ; 

diseh.  Oct.  13, 186'2,  for  distUi. ;  re-enl.  2d  Cav., 

April  14,  1863. 


fl550.  Total,  110,308.51.  orilii;  men  furnished  by  the  town, 
a  riiiiiibci'  wort!  rcicniits  liircd  abroad.  Those  from  llie  town 
itself,  witii  their  record,  arc  ajipeiided  to  this  sketch. 

Phineiia  F.  Kniglit,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1801,  21st 
Inf.,  Co.  I;  killed  Sept.  1,  1802,  at  ChantiHy, 
Va. 

Henry  A.  Weeks,  enl.  .Sept.  9,  1801,  22d  Inf.,  Co. 

G;  discli.  July  29,  181)3. 
Henry  A.  Beech,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

A  ;  discli.  Sept.  27,  1861. 
Daviil  G.  Hanniim,  enl.  Sejit,  20, 1801, 27lh  Inf.,  (Jo. 

A  ;  disch.  Oct.  1,  180  1,  for  dLsability. 
Albert  IIolbroi)k,  enl.  Sejit.  20,  1801,  27th  Inf,  Co. 

A  ;  disch.  to  re-enl.,  Dec.  '2.3,  1803. 
Joseph  Stanton,  Jr., enl. Aug.  1,  1802,  34th  Inf,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  June  7,  1805. 
George  F.  Ilorton,  enl.  .Ian.  4, 1864,  34th  Inf.,  Co. 

H  ;  trans.  June  14, 18(;5,  to  21th  Inf. 
Leander  J.  Reals,  enl.  Aug.  31),  1862,  37lh  Inf.,  Co. 

11;  disch.  April  27,  1863,  for  disability. 
Joshua  llathaw.ay,  corp,enl.  Jan.  25,  1804  ,  57tli 
Inf,  Co.  E;  killed  May  0, 1864,  in  Wilderness, 
Va. 

Benjamin  Barker,  enl.  Aug.  31,  1864,  Vet.  Res. 

Corps  ;  disch.  not  given. 
Charles  II.  Reinhart,  enl.  Aug.  31,  1864,  A'et.  Res. 

Corps;  disch.  not  given. 
Dwight  Strong,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  F;  disch.  July  '29,  1863. 
Milo  Wing,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  46th  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 
F;  disch.  to  re-enl.,  May  30, 1863;  re-enl.  July 
28,  1863,  2d  II.  Art.,  Co.  A;  disch.  Sept.  3, 
1865. 

Benjamin  F.  Ilall,  enl.  Oct.  22,  46th  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

K ;  trans,  to  Co.  E,  Oct.  1802. 
Harvey  H.  Billings,  enl.  April  14,  1803  ,  2d  Cav.; 

a|ip.  veterinary  surg. 
John  B.  Lyman,  .Ir.,  enl.  Dec.  21, 1863,1st  II.  Art. ; 
wounded  in  llio  Wilderness;  died  of  wounds. 
May  22,  1804. 
Wilson  G.  Stevens,  enl.  Dec.  1863, 1st  H.  Art. ;  died 
at  home  from  effects  of  wounds,  June  25,  '64. 
William  James,  enl.  Jan.  4,  1804,  5th  Cav. 
Edward  N.  Smith,  enl.  27th  Kegt. ;  re-enl.  as  a 
veteran. 

Clnirles  II.  Weston,  enl.  Jan.  4,  1864,  34th  Regt. 
Charles  F.  Randall,  enl.  Jan.  5,  1804,  4tli  Cav.,  Co. 

E ;  died  Dec.  6,  1864,  at  Hampton,  Va. 
Charles  E.  Hathaway,  enl.  Jan.  11, 1864,34th  Kegt. 
Robert  Canfield,  enl.  27th  Regt ,  Co.  A. 
Lewis  Samuels,  enl.  June  22, 1861,  62d  N.  Y. ;  pro. 

to  1st  sergt.  and  2d  lieut. 
Albert  B.  Rude,  enl.  June  3,  1861,  6'2d  N.  Y. ;  died 

at  Newpoi  t  News,  Va.,  Sept.  Ill,  1862. 
James  Coleman,  June  6,  1861,  02d  N.  Y. 
Horace  N.  Weeks,  enl.  31st  Regt. 
Albert  Tlionias,  enl.  Oct.  7,  1861 ,  8th  Conn. ;  re- 
enl.  Dec.  24,  186!. 
Calvin  Porter,  Jr. 

Lindsey  J.  Niks,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  37tli  Regt.,  Co. 

H  ;  disch.  April  '27,  1803,  for  disability. 
Isaac  C.  Drake,  onl.  Aug.  1862,  46th  Regt.,  Co.  F  ; 

died  at  Newbern,  June  27,  1863. 
Wm.  T.  Withington,  enl.  Aug.  31,  1864,  Vet.  Rea. 

Corps  ;  disch.  for  disab.,  Jan.  27, 1865. 
George  VV.  Filley,  enl.  1861,  1st  Cav. 
John  A.  Decker,  enl.  in  10th  Regt.,  Co.  I. 
Austin  Richards,  enl.  in  10th  Regt. 
T.mothy  Coleman,  enl.  June  10, 1801,1st  Cal.;  died 
at  Camden  Street  Hospital,  B.iltiinore,  Aug.  3, 
1862,  of  wounds  received. 
Henry  W.  Strong,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1S61,  27tli  Regt., 
Co.  A  ;  died  Oct.  17, 1802,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hugh  B.  Laidley,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  '27th  Regt., 
Co.  A. 

John  Quinn,  onl.  Sept.  20,  1861  (probably),  27th 

Regt.,  Co.  A. 
Nelson  Knight,  enl.  Sept.  20,  18G1,  27th  Regt., 

Co.  A  ;  died  in  Hie  service. 
Daniel  F.  Knight,  enl.  Oct.  17,  18G1,  27th  Regt., 
Co.  G. 

Horace  II.  Gorliam  (Bisbee's  history). 
Lorenzo  Brown  (Bisbou's  history). 


Esboii  J.  Biirt.onl.  Nov.  20, 1861,  31st  liif,  Co.  li; 

disch.  Feb.  19,  180'2,  for  disability. 
Marcus  E.  Lyon,  enl.  Nov.  '20,  1861,  31st  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  died  June  8,  1802,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Caleb  H.  Sticknoy,  enl.  Nov.  '20,  1801,  3lHt  Inf, Co. 
B;  disch.  Jan.  19,  1803,  for  disab. ;  re-enl.  Juno 
0,  1803,  1st  H.  Art.,  Co.  11;  disch.  Sept.  12, 
1805. 

Apiilotou  Vadakiii,  enl.  Aug.  4, 18Ci,  2d  H.  Art.,  j 
Co.  C;  disch.  May  311,  1865.  | 
Isaac  C.  Blaiicliard,  enl.  Oct.  '23,  1801,  Ist  Cav.,  Co. 

F;  disch.  Sept.  13,  1862,  for  disability. 
Myron  A.  Munson,  enl.  July  28,  1864,  60th  M.  V. 

M.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Nov.  30,  1864. 
John  Hurley,  enl.  Oct.  15,  1862,  46th  M.  V.  M.,  Co. 

E;  disch.  July  29,  1863. 
Charles  II.  Kirklaiid,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  25, 1802, 40th 
M.V.  M.,  Co.  F  ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  June  9,  1803; 
disch.  July  29,  1803. 
Eleazer  Bryant,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1862,  46tli  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  F  ;  d.sch.  July  29,  1863. 
Moses  W.  Haiinum,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  25,  1802,  46th 

M.  V.  M.,  Co.  F;  disch.  July  '29,  1803. 
Roswell  B.  Merritt,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  '25,  18G2,  40th 

M.  V.  M  ,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  July  '29,  1863. 
Clmrles  K.  Roach,  corp.,  enl.  Feb.  9,  1864,  3l3t  Inf, 
Co.  D;  discli.  Nov.  2,  1864,  for  disab.;  had  pre- 
viously served  in,  the  6th  Cav.  a  full  term. 
Darius  N.  Weeks,  enl.  Nov.  1861,  31st  Inf,  Co.  I; 

re-enl.  Feb.  9,  1864;  disch.  Sept.  9,  1865. 
Edgar  F.  Kyle,  corp.,  enl.  May  29,  1S02,  32d  Inf, 
Co.  G  ;  pro.  to  sergt.,  Jan.  5, 1804  ;  disch.  June 
29, 1865. 

Wm.  L.  Crossette,  enl.  June  -23,1862,  .3'2d  Inf.,  Co. 
G  ;  jiro.  to  corp.,  Jan.  o,  1804  ;  disch.  June  5, 
1865,  by  order  of  War  Department. 
Corvelle  E.  Lewis,  enl.  May  29,  1862,  32d  Inf,  Co. 
G;  pro.  to  corp.  at  re-enl.,  Jan.  5, 1804;  died  of 
wounds,  May  20, 1804. 
Samuel  Rust,  enl.  May  27,  1862,  32d  Inf.,  Co.  G  ; 
disch.  Nov.  7,  1862,  for  disab. ;  pro.  to  corp.  at 
re-enl.,  Feb.  17,  1804;  disch.  June  20,  1805. 
Wm.  Cady,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  C4th  Inf,  Co. 

B;  disch.  June  16,  1865. 
John  N.  Moore,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  34th  Inf., 

Co.  B;  disch.  June  16,  1805. 
Wm.  N.  Otis,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1802, 34th  Inf,  Co., 

B;  disch.  May  17,  1805. 
Francis  H.  A.xtell,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  34tli  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  died  July  22, 18G4,  at  Stanton,  Va. 
Emerson  II.  Chapman,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  34lh  Inf 
Co.  B;  died  Nov.  13,  1864,  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Asa  N.  tlder,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  34th  Inf.,  Co.  B  ; 

discli.  June  IG,  1865. 
Ralph  Joslyn,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  34tli  Inf,  Co.  B; 

disch.  June  16,  1865. 
Alanson  C.  Lewis,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  34th  Inf.,  Co. 

B  ;  disch.  Feb.  '22,  1865,  for  disability. 
Jonathan  A.  Lilley,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,34tli  Inf.,  Co. 

B;  disch.  May  13,  1865,  for  disability. 
Rufus  E.  Lyman,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  34tli  Inf,  Co. 

B;  discli.  June  16,  1805. 
Levi  Phelps,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  34th  Inf.,  Co.  B; 

trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
James  B.  Lewis,  enl.  July  20,  1864,  8tli  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  H  ;  disch.  Nov.  10,  1864. 
Henry  E.  Stanton,  enl.  July  20,  1804,  8tli  M.V.  M., 

Co.  II ;  disch.  Nov.  Ill,  1804. 
George  A.  Walker,  enl.  July  20, 1864,  8tli  M.V.  M., 

Co.  II ;  disch.  Nov.  10,  1804. 
Clarence  Bartholomew,  enl.  July  10,  1804,  42d  M. 

V.  M.,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  Nov.  11,  1804. 
George  Brackett,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  42d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  H  ;  disch.  Nov.  11,  1804. 
James  T.  Decker,  enl.  July  10,  1864,  42d  M.  V.  M., 

Co.  H;  disch.  Nov.  11,  1804. 
Orange  S.  Sampson,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1861,  21st 
Inf.,  Co.  I;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Sept.  2,1802;  to  1st 
lieut.,  Oct.  M,  1802;  to  capt.,  April  26,  1863; 
killed  Sept.  30,  1864,  at  Poplar  Grove,  Va, 


The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Munson  was  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  emigrated  with  his  family,  in  1772, 
•and  settled  in  the  famous  Valley  of  the  Wyoming,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  he  and  his  family  had  to  contend  with  all  of  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  a  new  country.  The  Indians,  too, 
were  at  times  troublesome,  and  in  1778  occurred  the  ratissacre 
of  the  whites.  Among  those  who  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
their  homes  was  the  family  of  Mr.  Munson,  including  Stephen 
Munson,  a  son,  and  the  grandfather  of  Garry  Munson.  The 
nurse  in  tlie  family  took  another  son,  and,  embarking  in  a 
canoe,  tried  in  this  way  to  escape.  The  Indians  overtook  them, 
and  they  were  carried  away  captives.  Years  after,  Stephen 
Munson  recognized  the  brother,  as  he  supposed,  with  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  but  there  was  no  recognition  on  his  brother's 
part.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  household  utensils,  brass 
kettles,  etc.,  were  buried  in  the  ground  before  the  flight. 
Stephen  Munson  was  born  in  Connecticut  about  1758,  and  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a  Eevolutionary  soldier  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he 
settled  at  "VVaterbury,  Conn.,  or  in  the  vicinity,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Andrews.    At  the  time  of  his  marriasre  he  had  no 


property  save  a  little  Continental  money,  so  much  depreci- 
ated at  that  period  (1782)  that  it  was  of  but  nominal  value. 

About  1790  he  removed  to  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  thence, 
probably  in  the  vear  1800,  to  Huntington  (then  Norwich). 
Here  he  died  in  1824. 

His  widow  survived  him  a  few  years,  and  received  a  pension 
from  the  government.  He  had  three  children,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter, — Daniel,  Garry,  and  Orlinda. 

Daniel  Munson  was  born  in  Connecticut,  Jan.  22,  1786. 
He  married  Jerusha  Fowler,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Fowler,  of  Westfield,  Mass.  By  this  marriage  there  were 
five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter, — Garry,  Stephen, 
Daniel,  Charles,  and  Cleora  Fowler. 

Garry  Munson  is  a  well-known  citizen  of  Huntington,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  (then  known  as  Norwich)  Dec.  29, 1810. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  at  home  on  the  farm,  attending  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  the  Westfield  Academy, 
receiving  instruction  at  the  latter  five  terms  in  all.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  a  preference  for  a  mer- 
cantile life,  his  father  started  him  in  business,  opening  a 
general  store  in  Chester  Centre.  When  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old  he  extended  his  business,  becoming  a  manufacturer 


of  twist  buttons  (hand-made),  and  the  following  year  (1832) 
he  added  the  making  of  lasting  buttons.  His  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  183.5  he  was  employing  over  two  hundred 
persons.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  he  discontinued 
this  branch  of  business  in  consequence  of  competition. 

In  the  great  panic  (1837j  Mr.  Munson  went  to  Marlboro', 
Conn.,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  cotton  goods. 
There  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  removed  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  went  into  the  dry-goods  business  with  Galen 
Ames,  of  that  city,  under  the  firm-name  of  Ames  &  Munson. 
This  copartnership  existed  for  three  years,  when  Mr.  Munson 
returned  to  Huntington,  and  at  Norwich  Bridge  opened  a 
general  store,  at  the  same  time  paying  some  attention  to  farm- 
ing. He  closed  the  store  in  1847,  and  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  farming  for  one  year.  He  then  erected  a  building  at 
the  Huntington  Railroad  station,  and  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising. He  continued  four  years,  when  he  disposed  of  building 
and  stock  Uj  his  father.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Munson  has 
been  a  farmer,  varying  his  labors  by  the  buying  and  selling  of 
wool. 

In  his  political  sentiments  he  was  a  Whig  and  is  now  a 


Republican.  He  has  held  diflFerent  oflSces;  was  a  selectman 
for  years,  also  assessor  and  town  treasurer ;  is  also  a  trial- 
justice.    In  1844  he  represented  his  district  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Munson  was  united  in  marriage,  Nov.  6, 1833,  with  Har- 
riet Lyman,  daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Lyman,  of  Chester, 
Mass.  There  were  born  to  them  seven  children, — Rev.  Myron 
A.  Munson,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Fair- 
haven,  Vt. ;  Ed.  G.  Munson,  stockinette  manufacturer,  in 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  his  father  has  been  associated  for 
the  past  six  years  ;  H.  Willard  Munson,  fiirmer,  in  Hunting- 
ton ;  H.  Wilson  Munson,  a  twin-brother,  merchant,  in  the 
sanne  town ;  Samuel  L.  Munson,  linen  collar  manufacturer, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Emma  H.  Munson,  deceased  ;  Cleora  Fowler, 
married  to  John  K.  Judd,  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Munson  died  Aug.  18,  1860.  Mr.  Munson,  for  his 
second,wife,  married,  Aug.  14,  1861,  Mrs.  Paulina  Corning, 
daughter  of  Rufus  Smith,  of  Worthington,  Mass. 

Both  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Hunt- 
ington, and  Mr.  Munson  has  been  a  deacon  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  and  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the 
church  and  society,  and,  of  the  original  male  members,  he  is 
the  only  survivor  living  in  the  town. 


JABTN  B.  WILLIAMS. 


Among  tlio  early  settlors  of  Wortliington,  Mass., 
was  ElxMiezer  Williams,  who  removed  there  from 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  before  the  war  of  the  lievolu- 
tion.  In  that  pioneer  period  roads  were  few  and 
diffi(!ult,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  obliged  to  transport 
his  family  on  horseback  to  their  new  home,  thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  forest  by  the  aid  of 
"  marked  trees." 

Leonard  Williams,  son  of  Ebenezer,  became  a 
physician  of  note,  and  settled  in  Chester  (now 
Huntington)  village.  There  he  was  prominent  in 
his  profession  as  well  as  in  public  affairs.  His  son, 
Jabin  B.  Williams,  whose  portrait  appears  upon 


this  page,  was  born  Jan.  5,  1800,  in  Worthington. 
Tho.  removal  of  his  father  to  Chester  took  place 
when  he  was  four  years  old.  There  he  passed  his 
early  life.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  removed  to 
Becket,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  There  he  resided 
twenty  years,  after  which  period  he  returned  to 
Huntington,  where  he  died.  May  31,  1859.  Mr. 
Williams  is  remembered  beyond  his  own  immediate 
family  for  his  true-hearted  manliness,  for  his  sterling 
integrity,  and  for  his  fidelity  to  his  trusts  and  en- 
gagements. 

He  had  the  respect  and  the  esteem  of  the  cora- 


Photo.  by  Moffitt. 


munity  in  which  he  lived,  and  during  an  active 
business  life  of  over  forty  years,  he  always,  and  with 
great  punctuality,  fulfilled  all  his  obligations,  and 
left  to  his  family  an  unsullied  reputation. 

His  political  sentiments  were  strongly  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  was 
averse  to  holding  office  or  to  public  recognition. 

He  was  early  appointed  a  magistrate,  and  held 
that  position  throughout  his  life.  He  was  the  ac- 
cepted and  recognized  legal  and  friendly  counselor 
for  his  neighbors  and  the  community,  and  in  his 
judgment  and  integrity  they  had  full  confidence. 


For  years  in  Berkshire  County  he  was  the  agent 
for.  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  in  his  vicinity.  At  his  store,  in  Becket,  it 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  meet  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  veterans,  on  the  4th  of  March  or  the  4th  of 
September,  assembled  there  to  receive  the  bravely- 
earned  bounty  of  the  government  they  had  helped 
to  found.  They  indulged  in  reminiscences  of  those 
times  ''that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  fought  over 
again  the  battles  of  that  stormy  period.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1853. 
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B  E  L  O  H  E  R  T  O  W  N. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 
This  town  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  fifteen  from 
Northampton,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pelham,  on  the 
south  by  Palmer  and  Ludlow,  Hampden  Co.,  on  the  east  by 
Ware  and  Entield.  and  on  the  west  by  Granby  and  Amherst, 
Hampshire  Co.  The  town  ranks  among  the  largest  in  area  in 
the  State,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  north  and  south, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  about  five  miles. 

NATURAL  FEATl'RE.S. 

The  surface  is  rocky  and  somewhat  diiScult  of  cultivation, 
but  fairly  productive.  The  south  part,  being  more  level  than 
the  other  sections,  contains  the  best  land,  although  some  very 
good  land  exists  in  the  north.  The  town  is  hilly  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  Great  Hill,  in  the  northeast  part,  is  a  promi- 
nent landmark.  Turkey  Hill,  formerly  known  as  Fisher's 
Knob,  lies  southwest  of  the  centre.  It  is  capped  by  "  Rock 
Kimmon,"  so  named  by  the  students  of  Amherst  College  in 
18-54.  This  is  a  granite  boss,  not  important  enough  to  bo  called 
a  mountain,  but  forming  the  highest  point  in  the  town. 

Water-courses  are  quite  abundant.  Swift  River  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  affords  two 
excellent  water-privileges,  which  have  never  been  utilized  to 
any  great  extent  or  for  any  length  of  time.  Jabesh  Brook, 
which  is  more  particularlj-  referred  to  elsewhere,  has  its  rise 
in  Pelham,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Bel- 
chertown,  joining  the  Swift  River  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  near  Barrett's  Junction.  It  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
importance,  and  furnishes  several  water-privileges,  which 
have  been  utilized  from  its  earliest  settlement  by  various 
minor  manufacturing  enterprises.  Other  streams  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  chiefly  flowing  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Of  these  Batchelor's  Brook  is  one  which,  flowing 
westward  into  Granby,  becomes  a  stream  of  some  note  in 
that  town  and  Hadley.  Another  is  Fort  River,  which  also 
flows  westerh"  to  the  Connecticut  through  Amherst  and  Had- 
ley. 

The  only  natural  bodies  of  water  of  importance  are  what  are 
known  as  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Ponds,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  which  are  also  the  sources  of  Batchelor's  Brook 
and  Fort  River. 

RAILUOAUS. 

The  Amherst  and  Belchertown  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corp^jrated  in  ISol,  with  authority  to  construct  a  road  from 
the  depot  of  the  New  London,  Willimantic  and  Palmer  Rail- 
road, crossing  the  Western  Railroad  at  Palmer,  and  extending 
northerly  through  the  towns  of  Belchertown,  Amherst,  Lev- 
erett,  Sunderland,  and  3Iontague  to  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chtLsetts  Railroad,  at  a  point  the  most  convenient  to  intersect 
the  latter  in  Montague.  The  company  was  organized  June 
30,  1851,  and  Luke  Sweetser,  Edward  Dickinson,  Ithamar 
Conkey,  Myron  Lawrence,  Joseph  Brown,  Thomas  H.  Wil- 
liams, and  Andrew  C.  Lippitt  were  chosen  directors,  the  first 
mentioned  being  elected  president.  John  S.  Adams  was  chosen 
clerk  and  treasurer.  The  work  of  grading  the  first  section  of 
the  r'.>ad  from  Palmer  to  Amherst  was  commenced  in  1852, 
and  that  section  was  opened  to  u.se  May  9, 1853,  and  was  oper- 
ated by  the  New  London,  Willimantic  and  Palrner  Railroad 
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Company  under  a  lease,  until  Nov.  5,  1853,  when  it  was  oper- 
ated by  the  Amherst  and  Belchertown  Company.  The  section 
from  Palmer  to  Amherst  is  a  fraction  less  than  twenty  miles 
in  length.  The  total  cost  of  its  construction,  including  land, 
damages,  fences,  and  equipments,  was  $280, 000.  It  is  now 
controlled  by  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad  Company. 
It  has  three  stations  in  the  town,  one  at  Barrett's  Junction,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Spring- 
field, Athol  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  one  at  Belchertown 
(village),  and  one  at  Dwight's  Station,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town. 

The  Springfield,  Athol  and  Northeastern  Railroad  passes 
laterally  through  the  southeastern  section  of  Belchertown, 
having  a  station  at  Barrett's  Junction. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  tract  of  country  from  Shutesbury  to  Chicopoe  River  was 
formerly  distinguished  as  the  best  hunting-ground  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  hunters  were  accustomed  to  encircle  a 
large  tract  of  land  by  a  line  of  fire,  which,  burning  in  every 
direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  game  in  a  circle  so  nar- 
row that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers.  In  course 
of  time  the  native  forests  which  had  covered  the  land  were  in 
a  great  measure  consumed  by  this  process.  But  the  lands  that 
had  been  thus  burnt  over  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  for 
many  years  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually 
sent  out  from  Northampton  and  Hadley  to  graze  upon  these 
hills  during  the  summer  season.  The  tract  of  land  thus  burnt 
over  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Belcher- 
town, and  the  practice  of  burning  over  the  lands  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  first  settlement. 

The  town  was  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  "  Cold  Spring." 
It  took  its  name  from  a  noted  spring,  which  still  exists,  on  the 
Cyrus  S.  Bartlett  farm,  near  the  path  that  was  formerly  trav- 
eled from  Northampton  to  Brookfield  and  Boston.  After 
leaving  Hadley,  there  was,  for  many  years,  no  house  nearer 
than  Brookfield,  and  this  spring,  midway  between  the  two 
towns,  afforded  a  convenient  place  for  refreshment  to  the  trav- 
eler in  his  solitary  journey  through  the  wilderness.  As  the 
communication  between  the  towns  upon  the  river  and  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  State  grew  more  frequent  the  spring  became 
a  celebrated  watering-place  for  travelers,  and  finally  gave  the 
first  name  to  the  township. 

The  same  territory  was  also  included  in  what  became  known 
as  the  "Equivalent  Lands,"  the  history  of  which  is  well 
known,  and  is  more  fully  considered  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
These  lands  comprised  the  territory  afterward  included  in  the 
towns  of  Belchertown,  Pelham,  Prescott,  Ware,  and  part  of 
Enfield.  At  the  time  they  were  granted  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut no  grants  had  been  made  to  individuals  within  their 
limits. 

In  1727  the  State  of  Connecticut  sold  its  rights  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Belchertown  to  seven  individuals  residing  in  and  near 
Boston  in  six  equal  divisions  •  the  first  division  to  Paul  Dudley, 
two-thirds,  and  Col.  John  Wainright,  one-third;  second  divi- 
sion, one-sixth  to  John  Caswell  ;  third  division,  one-sixth  to 
Col.  Thornas  Fitch;  fourth  division,  one-sixth  to  Adington 
Devenport ;  fifth  division,  one-sixth  to  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq. ; 
sixth  division,  one-sixth  to  William  Clark's  heirs.  During 
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the  months  of  October  iiiul  Novcmln'i-  of  Uml  year  tlii!  (ei'ri- 
tory  WHS  Hurvoyed  iind  pluttcil  hy  Col,  Tiiiiothy  l)wi,i;li(,  of 
Norninniplon,  Col.  Dwiu'lil,  was  iiuu'li  euiiiloyed  in  his  day 
ill  survey  iiii;'  and  ijlaltiiit;  towns  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  was  the  graiuU'alher  of  Kev.  Timothy  Dwiglit,  I). I)., 
afterward  ))resident  of  Yale  College.  ('o1.  Dwight's  survey 
embraced  an  area  of  27, UDO  acres  of  land,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  incoriioration  of  tlie  town,  June  JU),  17<il,  its  b(niiidiiri(,'s 
included  an  addition  of  12,000  acres,  on  the  north,  a  part  of 
whieli  now  comes  within  the  lines  of  Enfic^ld. 

No  sooner  had  these  purchasers  obtained  the  Connecticut 
title  to  this  territory  than  an  attempt  was  made  to  estaldisli 
a  settlement.  1'lie  earlier  settlers  in  the  towns  on  the  Con- 
necticut Kiver  had  used  the  land  as  a  hunting-ground,  and 
game  in  abundance  was  to  be  found  there  ;  cattle  were  driven 
in  herds  from  those  places  to  browse  through  the  forests 
during  the  summer  season  ;  temporary  settlements  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  boxing  the  pines  and  gathering  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  perhaps,  for  securing  a  competent  supply  of  candle- 
wood. 

An  order  was  passed  by  the  town  of  Northampton  in  KiltO, 
that  no  more  candle-wood  should  be  collected  for  use  wilhin 
seven  miles  of  the  meeting-house,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
the  same,  and  another  order  was  made,  by  the  same  authority, 
in  the  year  1700,  prohibiting  the  boxing  of  pine-trees  for  tur- 
pentine within  three  miles  ;  these  sources  of  gain  must  be' 
sought  beyond  these  limits,  if  sought  at  all. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  forward  the  settlement  of  "  Cold 
Spring,"  the  proprietors  proposed  to  make  gratuitous  grants 
of  lands  to  the  settlers  in  the  older  towns  on  the  river,  upon 
condition  of  their  removal  and  permanent  settlement  upon 
the  granted  lands.  The  proposals  were  acceded  to,  and  sev- 
eral families  from  Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Hadley  re- 
moved to  the  lands  in  July,  1731.  No  records  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  first  settlers  prior  to  1739  are  extant.  From  a 
petition  on  the  files  of  the  General  Court  in  the  State  archives, 
dated  December,  1737,  signed  by  the  settlers,  they  say  "they 
had  twenty  families,  and  more  expected  soon  ;"  they  pray  the 
General  Court  to  grant  them  a  land-tax  to  aid  them,  "for 
they  are  about  settling  a  minister  and  building  a  meeting- 
house." 

In  another  petition  presented  to  the  General  Court,  dated 
November,  1738,  the  petitioners  say: 

"Wo  Iiave  ap;reeil  witli  Mr.  Ncjali  Slerrick  to  settle  witli  us  in  tlio  gospel  min- 
istry, and  pray  for  the  privileges  of  a  township." 

The  arrangement  was  never  consummated,  for,  in  June, 
1741,  Mr.  Merrick  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  the 
town  of  "Wilbraham.  In  January,  1739,  another  petition  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  praying  for  the  same  privilege. 
In  still  another  petition  to  the  General  Court,  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1740,  the  petitioners  say  : 

They  "are  greatly  in  debt  for  bnilcling  a  moetiag-hiiuse,  outside  covered  and 
glazed, and  a  minister  sotlled;  wearelmt  twenty  families, and  owe  Judge  Dudley 
and  others  over  two  hundred  pounds  for  lands  for  our  minister's  settlement,  and 
to  our  minister  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  for  salary  and  settle- 
ment ;  we  have  sustained  preaching  five  or  six  years,  and  have  advanced  the  es- 
tates of  the  proprietors  more  than  our  own  by  settling  Cold  Spiing." 

They  followed  with  a  prayer  for  a  land-tax.  In  another  i)c- 
tition  a  little  later  they  say  : 

"  Three-(|uart(^rs  of  tlie  township  is  in  the  hands  of  five  or  six  or  a  few  more 
proprietors,  who  liave  drawn  us  into  ditflcullies,  and  now  seem  to  cut  us  olT. 
Sumo  of  us  who  own  150  acres  of  land  oidy  have  been  rated  in  a  single  rate  over 
twenty  im>uiu18.  Some  proprietors  (non-resident)  own  tliousan<ls  of  at'res  around 
us,  and  pay  not  a  penny." 

They  prayed  the  government  to  allow  them  to  raise  a  tax 
on  lands  of  non-resident  |iroprietors  ;  this  petition  was  dated 
in  1741 ,  and  drawn  by  Col.  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Northampton, 
who  was  the  first  signer;  it  was  not  at  that  time  granted,  but 
they  persevered  in  their  requests.  In  May,  1742,  they  fcd- 
lowed  with  another  petition  of  similar  import.  In  that  llicy 
say  : 


"This  tJiWMHliip  Ih  a  part  of  the  oqnlvaluiit  land,  Mo  called.  The  whole  wuh 
owned  by  a  few  idiildi  en,  who  lionght  It  of  (Joiiiieclleut,  and  four-flftliK  of  It  or 
more  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  t]ieH(i  gentlemen  or  otheis,  that  hold  nnthtr  them, 
and  live  at  a  dlHlaiici^  About  twenty  of  iih  have  actually  removiMl  to  this  phicu 
w  ith  oni'  fuinilieH,  and  have  settled  a  nilnlKter,  rained,  eovercMl,  and  gla/ed  a 
nieeUiig-lioiiKe.  The  niinistei''s  Helllement  is  but  half  accoiii]  liihed,  nor  has  the 
i  iisl  of  IliiiMhiiig  the  nieeliiig-hous(!  been  yet  expendi'd  (paiil).  Tin;  minislerV 
hoiiHc  wliii'h  \\'4- nndci-look  is  neglected,  and  niay  I'ot  dftwn  half  hiiislied  ;  this 
Is  nil  di.si'ont aging.    Our  minister  must  l(;avo  ns  if  wo  (tannot  have  aid." 

This  [K^tition  prevailed,  and  leave  was  given  to  tax  "all 
lands  in  tiie  townshi])  one  jienny  an  acre,  to  fulfill  the  contract 
with  the  minister  and  finish  the  meeting-house."  The  em- 
barrassed condition  of  the  settlers  referred  to  in  these  petitions 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  settlement. 

There  was  very  little,  if  any,  increase;  of  j)opulation  from 
1730  to  1742.  After  the  power  was  granted  to  tax  the  prop- 
erty in  just  and  equal  proportions  to  sustain  their  religious 
institutions,  the  settlement  advanced  and  success  attended 
them.  Some  of  the  means  which  they  took  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  success  appear  in  their  votes.  One  was  an  increase 
of  the  minister's  salary,  that  his  labors  may  not  be  lost.  An- 
other vote  was  passed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sec  that  there 
.should  be  no  disorderly  conduct  upon  the  Sah/xith.  The  J)op- 
ulation  for  ten  years  next  following  1742  more  than  doubled  ; 
in  1752  there  were  more  than  50  families.  The  particulars  of 
the  early  religious  affairs  of  the  town — the  central  thought 
around  which  clustered  the  fondest  aspirations  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England^arc  elsewhere  considered. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS. 

Three  families  first  settled  on  the  new  territory  in  July, 

1731, — Samuel  Bascom,   Hooker,  and  Benjamin  Steb- 

bins.  Soon  after,  and  the  same  year,  Aaron  Lyman  came 
from  Northampton,  and  John  Bardwell  from  Hatfield  the  year 
following.  They  made  their  selections  and  locations.  Bascom 
settled  near  where  Ebcnezer  Bridgman  afterward  lived.  He 
built  a  small  house  some  twelve  or  fifteen  rods  from  where  Mr. 
Bridgman's  dwelling  stood,  nearly  in  a  westerly  direction. 
This  was  the  first  dwelling  erected  in  the  town,  and  also  the 
first  tavern,  as  Bascom  was  licensed  to  keep  an  inn  in  1733. 
Bascom's  selection  of  500  acres  comprised  the  Moses  Hannum 
farm,  some  of  Mr.  Bridgman's,  some  afterward  owned  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  Gates  farm,  and  perhaps  others  adjoining. 

Hooker  took  his  500  acres  near  the  subsequent  location  of 
Boot's  mill,  easterly  and  southerly,  and  included  the  land  in 
that  section  afterward  owned  by  the  Boots,  Sabins,  and  others. 

Stebbins  made  his  selection  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the 
town,  comprising  lands  afterward  owned  by  Col.  Zenas  Steb- 
bins, Henry  Stebbins,  Capt.  Gilbert,  and  others. 

Aaron  Lyman  settled  in  Blue  Meadow,  and  took  lands  af- 
terward owned  by  Kalph  Owen,  Alden,  and  others. 

John  Bardwell  made  his  selection  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  where  his  descendants  have  lived  for  several  generations. 

Of  these  first  settlers  Hooker  soon  afterward  moved  away, 
left  his  lands,  and  w.is  probably  succeeded  in  their  ownership 
by  He/.ekiah  Boot.  ■  So  far  as  known,  he  derived  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  sale  of  the  remainder.  Bascom  remained  on  his 
grant  about  thirteen  years,  and  then  moved  away.  Stebbins 
lived  and  died  in  the  town,  making  improvements  upon  his 
lands,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Col.  Zenas  Stebbins.  The 
family  is  still  represented  in  the  town.  Deacon  Aaron  Lyman 
remained  as  a  permanent' settler,  raised  a  family,  and  died 
June  12,  1780,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  son, 
Josiali,  afterward  of  Goshen,  was  born  March  9,  1730,  and 
was  the  second  male  child  born  in  the  town, — a  son  of  Na- 
thaniel Dwight  (Klijaii,  who  died  young)  being  the  first. 
Susanna  Lyman,  born  Nov.  10,  1734,  and  daughter  of  Aaron 
Lyman,  was  the  first.  Deacon  Lyman  left  a  number  of  de- 
scendants. 

About  1732  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jabez  came  into  the 
jilace  and  built  a  simill  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook, 
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and  near  to  it.  a  little  north  of  Mason's  Mill,  on  land  after- 
ward owned  by  Charles  Dunbar.  He  never  laid  out  bis  500 
acres,  but  soon  moved  away.  The  stream  near  which  he 
located  took  its  name  from  him,  but  has  become  transformed 
into  Jabesh,  bv  which  it  is  now  known.  The  people  gave  the 
name  of  Gilead  to  the  smaller  stream  crossing  the  road  a  little 
distance  beyond  Boot's  early  mill.  These  together  constitute 
the  name  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  a  city  of  some  note  in  Palestine, 
belonging  to  the  children  of  Manasseh. 

The  next  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  Col.  Timothy 
Dwight,  who  located  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  came  from 
Northampton.  He  was  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing nearly  a  mile  each  way  from  the  centre.  He  remained  but 
a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to  Northampton.  His  son 
Nathaniel  remained,  however,  and  during  his  long  and  useful 
life  was  prominent  among  the  first  settlers,  and  died  March 
30,  1784,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  names  occur  with  great  uniformity  in  the 
early  settlement :  John  Smith,  Joseph  King;  "William,  Sam- 
uel, and  Moses  Hannum  ;  Abner  Smith,  Benjamin  Stebbins, 
Ebenezer  TV'arner,  M<>ses  "U'arner;  Thomas,  John,  and  Jon- 
athan Graves ;  Benjamin  Morgan,  Ebenezer  Bridgman,  Joseph 
Bridgman,  Samuel  Bascom,  Hezekiah  Boot,  Robert  Brown, 
Stephen  Crawfoot,  Israel  Towne,  Benjamin  Billings,  Thomas 
Graves,  Walter  Fairfield,  Nathan  Parsons,  Eliakim  Phelps, 
Joseph  Bardwell.  Israel  and  John  Cowles,  Thomas  Brown, 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  Daniel  AVorthington,  James  "Walker, 
Elihu  Lyman,  and  Aaron  Lyman.  Of  these,  Phelps,  Lyman, 
Boot,  Dwight,  the  Hannums,  the  Bridgmans,  Stebbins,  and 
Bascom  were  from  Northampton  ;  the  Cowles,  Bardwell,  and 
the  Graves  were  from  Hatfield  ;  the  Smiths  and  "Warner  from 
Hadley. 

Particular  mention  can  lie  made  of  but  few  of  these  and 
other  early  families. 

John  Smith  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  grandson  of 
Joseph  Smith,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  about  ICol.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hovey,  of 
Hadley,  in  1709,  and  removed  to  Hatfield  in  1711,  where  he 
was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church.  He  settled  in  Bekhertowii 
in  1736,  and  was  chosen  first  deacon  of  the  church  at  its  or- 
ganization in  1737.  He  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  religious 
and  civil  affairs  of  the  town,  and  was  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  call  the  first  meeting  ever  called  by  legislative 
authority  of  the  settlers  of  Belchertown  for  police  purposes, 
raising  money  to  support  the  gospel,  and  for  other  prudential 
affairs.  The  church  records  say  of  him,  "A  valuable  man  in 
his  day."  He  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  ninetj'-one.  Several 
of  his  sons  settled  in  town. 

Deacon  Aaron  Lyman  (^formerly  spelled  Limon)  was  a 
grandson  of  John  Lyman,  of  Northampton,  whose  name 
occurs  there  as  early  a.s  16(51.  He  settled  in  Belchertown  in 
1731,  and  married  Eunice,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Dwight, 
the  following  year.  He  was  chosen  deacon  in  the  church  at 
its  organization,  and  died  in  1780,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
His  descendants  have  disappeared  from  the  town. 

Ebenezer  Bridgman  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  and 
came  to  Belchertown  in  1732.  His  father  was  John  Bridg- 
man, of  Northampton,  whose  father,  James,  was  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1640,  and 
afterward  in  Springfield.  Ebenezer  Bridgman  married  Mary 
Parsons  in  1710,  and  passed  his  life  in  Belchertown,  dying  in 
1760,  at  the  age  of  gevent\--four.  Several  of  his  descendants 
are  still  citizens  of  the  town. 

Benjamin  Stebbins,  a  native  of  Northampton,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Rowland  Stebbins,  who  carne  to  this  country  from 
England,  in  the  ship  "  Francis,"  in  1634.  He  settled  in  Bel- 
chertown in  1731,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  actual 
.settler  of  the  town.  He  remained  through  life,  raised  a  family 
which  is  gtill  represented  in  the  town,  and  died  in  1789,  at  the 
age  of  geventy-eight. 


Nathaniel  Dwight  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  and  a  son 
of  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  located  at  Northampton  in  1689. 
His  grcat-grandfuther,  John  Dwight,  came  from  England  in 
1036,  and  located  at  Dcdliam.  Nathaniel  settled  in  Belcher- 
town in  1732,  married  Hannah  Lyman,  a  sister  of  Aaron 
Lyman,  and  was  a  prominent  man  in  all  civil  and  religious 
affairs.  He  served  as  a  captain  in  the  French-and-Indian 
war,  1755-60,  was  active  and  useful  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  town.  He  died 
in  1784,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  family  is  still  repre- 
sented. A  second  branch  settled  about  1775,  ia  the  person  of 
Henrjr  Dwight,  from  "Western  (now  "Warren),  Mass. 

Eliakim  Phelps  was  born  in  Northampton  in  1709,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Phelps,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  that  place,  and  of  "William  Phelps,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  "Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1640.  He  was  the  sixth  settler 
in  Belchertown,  in  1731  or  1732.  He  lived  an  honorable  and 
useful  life,  and  died,  leaving  descendants,  in  the  year  1777,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  For  his  first  wife  he  married  Elizabeth 
Bust,  of  Northampton,  who  bore  him  six  children,  and  died  in 
1752  at  the  age  of  forty;  and  for  his  second,  Elizabeth  Davis, 
of  Springfield,  who  died  in  1778,  aged  sixty-four,  and  by  whom 
he  had  several  children. 

John  Bardwell  was  a  son  of  Robert  Bardwell,  who  came 
from  London  to  Boston  about  the  year  1670.  He  settled  in 
Belchertown  in  1732,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  had 
three  sons,  Martin,  Joseph,  and  Jonathan,  who  came  with 
their  father.  The  family  has  been  active  and  influential,  and 
is  still  represented  in  the  town.  Bardwell  village  bears  their 
name. 

Moses  and  Ebenezer  "Warner  were  brothers,  sons  of  Eben- 
ezer "Warner,  of  Hatfield,  and  grandsons  of  Daniel  "Warner, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hatfield  in  1684.  Moses,  the  eldest, 
was  born  in  1717,  and  Ebenezer  in  1729.  The  former  mar- 
ried Sarah  Porter  in  1739,  and  died  in  1759,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  leaving  descendants.  Ebenezer  married  Dinah  Phelps, 
and  died  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Moses 
settled  in  the  town  about  1747  ;  Ebenezer  in  1752. 

"William  and  Samuel  Hannum  were  brothers,  and  came  to 
Belchertown  with  families  in  1732.  They  were  sons  of  John 
Hannum,  and  grandsons  of  "William  Hannum,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Northampton.  "William  was  born  in  1690, 
and  died  in  1756,  leaving  three  sons.  Samuel  Hannum  died 
in  1780,  aged  eighty-eight,  leaving  two  sons. 

The  Graves  family  settled  prior  to  1735,  in  the  persons  of 
Thomas,  John,  and  Jonathan,  who  came  from  Hatfield,  and 
were  lineal  descendants  of  Thomas  Graved,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers ol^that  place.  Jonathan  was  born  in  1702,  and  passed  his 
life  in  Belchertown,  dying  in  1787  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
leaving  descendants.  Thomas  and  John  were  brothers,  and 
sons  of  Samuel  Graves.  The  former  married  a  daughter  of 
Isaac  Graves,  a  cousin,  and  died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  The  latter  was  born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1798,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  family  is  not  now  represented  in  the  town. 

Israel  and  John  Cowles,  sons  of  John  Cowles,  were  natives 
of  Hatfield,  and  born,  the  former  in  1726,  and  the  latter  in 
1731.  They  settled  in  Belchertown  about  the  year  1752;  both 
engaged  in  the  French-and-Indian  war,  and  went  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  "William  Henry  in  1757.  Israel  died  in  town  in  1797, 
aged  nearly  seventy-one,  leaving  two  sons.  John  died  in  1811, 
aged  eighty. 

The  Towne  family  are  descended  from  "William  Towne,  who 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  Salem  about'1640.  Israel, 
son  of  Israel,  purchased  a  farm  in  Belchertown,  and  settled  in 
1749,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  married  Naomi, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Stebbins,  in  1754.  He  died  in  1805, 
aged  seventy-eight,  and  his  wife  in  1827,  aged  ninety-two. 
They  left  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  a  number  settled 
in  the  town,  and  intermarried  with  some  of  the  oldest  and 
best  families.    The  family  is  still  represented. 
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Walter  Fuirfleld,  ii  native  of  Lenox,  or  Ipswich,  was  an 
early  settlor;  located  about  1742,  and  died  in  1750,  at  the  ago 
of  ('iij;lity-tliroo. 

Nulliiiii  I'arsons  sotllcd  about  174(1,  and  was  a  brotli(!r  of 
Kev.  David  Parsons,  tlic  lirst  settled  niinislcr  in  Ainlierst. 
He  raised  a  family,  and  died  in  1801),  at  tlic  age  of  eigbty-six. 

]Ie/,(d<iali  Koot  was  a  native  of  Nortbanipton,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Tbonias  Koot,  one  of  tbe  first  s(\ttl(!rs  of  Nortli- 
ampton.  He  settled  prior  to  1 73G,  married,  and  raised  a  family. 
His  brother  Orlando  also  settled,  and  died  in  1805,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  leaving  descendants.  Hezekiah  died  in  1702, 
at  tbe  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Benjamin  Morgan  settled  probably  in  1750,  passed  his  life 
in  Helchcrtown,  and  had  three  sons,  Benjamin,  Titus,  and 
Gad,  and  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married  Benjamin  Hillings. 
Morgan  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  acted  in  town  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Kev.  Mr.  Forward,  in  1756.  He 
died  Aug.  21,  1812,  aged  ninety-three.  His  descendants  are 
still  represented  in  town. 

Benjamin  Billings  was  born  in  Hatfield  in  1704,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Belchertown.  He  married  Mary 
Hastings,  passed  his  life  in  the  town,  where  he  raised  a  family, 
and  died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Stephen  Crawfoot,  from  Northampton,  was  an  early  settler, 
before  1737.  He  served  in  the  French  war  from  Belchertown, 
and  died  in  1765,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-five. 

Daniel  Wortbington,  a  native  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  settled 
in  town  in  1753.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  war,  and 
went  out  in  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight's  company  for  the  relief 
of  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757.  He  died  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
in  1830,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Capt.  James  Walker  was  born  in  Weston,  in  November, 
1732,  and  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Walker.  He  settled  in  Bel- 
chertown in  1755,  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight-sons,  of 
whom  James,  Hezekiah,  Silas,  Jason,  and  Nathaniel  lived  to 
advanced  ages  in  town.  He  served  in  the  French  war  in  1757, 
and  died  in  1806,  aged  seventj^-four. 

TAVERNS. 

The  first  house  of  public  entertainment  was  by  Samuel 
Bascom,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  He  was  licensed 
to  keep  it  in  1733,  two  years  after  the  first  settlements  were 
made.  It  was  probably  a  small  atfair,  and  was  designed  prin- 
cipally to  accommodate  the  incoming  settlers.  Perhaps,  also, 
it  received  some  patronage  from  the  travelers  passing  througii 
the  town  from  Northampton  to  Brookfleld,  and  from  those 
persons  who  came  itito  the  town  after  candle-wood,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  boxing  pine-trees  for  turpentine,  for  huntibg  pur- 
poses, or  to  attend  the  large  herds  grazing  there. 

Doubtless  other  early  taverns  existed  near  the  same  time,  of 
which  tradition  does  not  speak.  Nathaniel  Dwight  kept  an 
inn  for  many  years,  as  early  as  1750,  and  through  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  war.  Landlord  Pliny  Dwight  is  mentioned  in  the 
town  records  in  1781. 

Elijah  Dwight  kept  a  tavern  as  early  as  1783,  on  the  south 
end  of  the  town  common.    It  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago. 

Henry  Mellen  kept  one  soon  after,  and  for  a  good  many 
years.  James  H.  Clapp  then  followed  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  and  was  a  prominent  man.  After  Clapp  it  was  kept 
by  various  persons,  including  Ephraim  and  John  Allen,  Ly- 
man Gates,  a  man  named  TopliflP,  Thomas  Marshall,  K.  A. 
White,  and  Austin  and  John  White.  The  building  was 
taken  down  by  Everett  Clapp. 

Jonathan  Dwight  had  one  opposite  Mellen's,  and  kept  it 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  Mellen  kept  his.  All  these 
were  kept  in  the  central  village. 

Two  taverns  were  kept  in  "Federal  Street"  a  great  manj' 
years  ago,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Capt.  Asel  Dunbar  had  one,  and  across  the  road  from  him 
Elisha  Warner  kept  another.   Dunbar  was  succeeded  by  Obed 


Smith.  Cotton  Smith  followed  in  the  ownership,  and  finally 
men  named  Mellen  and  Warner.  Increase  Sikea  nowoccujiies 
the  house  as  a  dwelling.  Warner's  tavern  h  occupied  as  a 
rcsidcMice  by  Wellington  Walker. 

A  nuin  named  (ieorge  (jliibert  had  a  tavern  as  early  as  1812, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  central  villag(f,  on  the  road  to 
Norlhanipton.  Henry  Dwight  ke|)t  one  early  in  the  present 
century  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  where  Guy  Allen 
now  lives. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  there  have  been  several. 
Samuel  Shaw  erected  a  public-house  near  Cold  Sjiring  at  an 
early  day,  and  it  was  first  kept  by  a  man  named  McKinney. 
Samuel  Dougherty  kept  one  near  "  Blue  Meadow"  about  sixty 
years  ago.  About  the  year  1800  a  man  named  Howe  kept  a 
tavern  of  some  repute  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  A.  H.  Bartlett,  which  was  east  of  the  centre,  and  near  the 
present  village.  The  stage-lines  of  that  early  day  passed  by 
the  tavern,  and  the  waters  of  "Cold  Spring"  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  travel-worn  wayfarers. 

The  hotel  now  known  as  the  Belcher  House,  situated  in  the 
central  village  and  the  only  one  in  the  town,  was  originally 
occupied  as  the  Belchertown  Classical  School.  It  was  trans- 
formed into  a  hotel  by  Adolphus  Strong,  who  became  its  first 
proprietor.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  persons,  among 
whom  have  been  Col.  Darling,  Burnett  &  Cook,  and  Willard 
Owens.  John  L.  Bacon,  the  present  proprietor,  purchased  the 
house  April  1,  1875,  and  has  kept  it  since,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  when  Walker  &  White  conducted  it.  It  is  a 
well-kept  and  deservedly  popular  house. 

STORES. 

The  stores  that  have  been  kept  in  the  town  have  been  so 
numerous  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  mention  them  all 
in  this  work.  It  is  probable  that  trading-posts  existed  as  early 
as  1750,  but  by  whom  kept  has  not  transpired. 

■  The  first  stores  of  consequence  that  existed  were  kept  after 
the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Of  these  the  first  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  by  Caleb  Clark,  better  known  as  "  'Squire" 
Clark.  During  the  war  of  1812  there  were  five  stores  in  the 
town.  Of  these,  Philo  Dickinson  had  one  in  the  building 
adjoining  the  present  post-ofiBce.  Where  the  post-office  is 
Morris  &  Clark  had  another.  Henry  Mellen  kept  one  on  the 
corner,  and  Wright  Bridgman  had  one  where  his  descendants 
have  since  continued  in  trade.  Another  was  on  "  Federal 
Street,"  then  quite  a  noted  locality,  and  was  kept  by  Jonas 
Holland,  who  was  afterward  succeeded  by  Seneca  Holland. 
For  many  years  these,  under  different  proprietors,  were  the 
principal  stores  in  the  town.  Eldad  Parsons  had  a  store  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  town  sixty  years  ago.  E.  P.  Killam 
was  in  trade  in  1827,  and  Killam  &  Longley  traded  where  the 
post-office  now  is.  Elihu  Koot  occupied  the  Mellen  store 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  about  the  same  time  Samuel  Foster 
traded  in  the  post-olEce  building,  but  moved  from  that  into 
the  brick  store  on  the  road  to  the  depot.  D.  Graves  &  Co. 
were  prominent  traders  in  1830.  At  the  same  time  S.  &  C. 
II.  Dwight  made  saddles,  bridles,  valises,  portmanteaus,  and 
the  like,  and  traded  where  Hamilton's  shoe-shop  now  is.  W. 
Keed  &  Son  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in  1830.  Calvin 
White  traded  at  "Slab  City"  in  1835.  John  Thurston  had  a 
store  about  twenty  years  ago  under  the  old  Baptist  Church. 

Those  in  trade  now  are  E.  R.  Bridgman,  T.  K.  Green,  E.  S. 
Bridgman,  Edward  S.  Hopkins,  G.  W.  Longley,  William.  E. 
Bridgman,  and  Enoch  Burnett.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
drug-store,  and  a  number  of  small  enterprises  chiefly  limited 
to  one  line. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  first  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was  Dr. 
Estes  Howe.  He  is  first  mentioned  on  the  records  in  1770, 
but  had  then  probably  been  in  practice  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  served  one  campaign  in  the  French-and-Indian  war,  and 
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accompanied  his  father.  Capt.  Samuel  Howe,  to  Ticonderoga. 
Uf>on  the  news  of  the  conflict  at  Lexington  he  went  to  Kox- 
bury  and  joined  the  troops  there.  He  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts line,  and  was  commissioned  surgeon  in  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  Brewer.  He  afterward  engaged  in  the 
Continental  service,  and  was  attached  to  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  Putnam.  He  was  with  Gen.  Gates  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  continued  with  the  army  until 
the  contest  seemed  to  he  at  an  end,  when  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing family  compelled  him  to  return  to  practice.  He  was  a 
prominent  and  useful  man,  and  filled  many  oflices  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  town.  He  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine. 

The  next  physician  was  Dr.  Amasa  Scott,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  in  1786.  He  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
and  occupied  the  '-old  Fenton  house,''  which  stood  near  the  old 
burying-ground.  Dr.  Martin  Phelps  succeeded  him  as  early 
as  1798,  and  occupied  the  same  house.  Dr.  Israel  Trask  came 
from  Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  1796,  was  here  in  1802,  but  soon 
after  returned  to  Brimfield. 

Dr.  "William  Bridgman  resided  where  Worcester  Longley 
now  lives,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  town  records  in  181.5.  He 
practiced  a  great  many  years,  and  finallj"  removed  to  Spring- 
field. 

Dr.  TVilliam  Holland  was  in  practice  as  early  as  1819.  He 
built  the  house  where  Edward  Towne  now  resides.  He  also 
lived  near  where  James  H.  Clapp  formerly  resided.  In  1832 
he  removed  to  Canandaigua,  X.  T. 

Dr.  Augustine  Paine  came  from  Granby  in  1814,  built  the 
house  now  owned  by  Harrison  Boot,  and  died  soon  after. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  D{irtmouth  College  in 
1809,  commenced  practice  in  Bek-hertown  in  1814,  and  left  in 
1817. 

Dr.  Anson  Moody,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1814,  studied  medi- 
cine and  practiced  in  1826  in  Belchertown,  and  was  a  success- 
ful and  popular  physician.  He  removed  to  "Ware  village  in 
1829,  and  from  thence  to  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Horatio  Thomson  commenced  practice  in  1826  or  1827, 
and  continued  many  years.  In  18-34  he  married  Lucy  M., 
daughter  of  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle.  He  resided  where  his  son, 
Dr.  George  Thomson,  now  lives,  and  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful professional  life  died  Oct.  o,  1860,  aged  fifty-eight.  His 
son,  Dr.  George  F.,  succeeded  him  in  practice,  and  is  still 
successfully  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession.  , 

Dr.  Benj.  Rush  Palmer  was  a  contemporarj'  of  Dr.  Thomson 
for  a  short  time,  and  removed  to  "U'oodstock,  Yt.,  about  1830. 

Dr.  Orrich  "Willis  was  a  native  of  the  town,  but  never  en- 
gaged in  active  practice  in  the  place.  He  removed  to  Hard- 
wick,  changed  his  name  to  William  H.  Willis,  and  afterward 
engaged  in  practice  at  South  Beading. 

Dr.  Charles  Kobinson  was  in  practice  about  1840,  and  for 
several  years.  He  subsequently  went  to  Kansas,  and  became 
governor  of  that  State.  He  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of 
3Iyron  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Belchertown,  who  published  a 
history  of  Kansas  after  their  settlement  in  that  State. 

A  number  of  other  physicians  have  been  in  practice  in  the 
town, — Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Loren  Allen,  and  Dr.  Bement,  for  a 
number  of  years  ;  Dr.  Temple,  for  a  considerable  time ;  Dr. 
Bassett,  Dr.  Koberts,  Dr.  Bottom,  and  others. 

The  onh-  physician  besides  Dr.  Thomson  now  in  practice  is 
Dr.  William  Bobinson,  who  has  practiced  in  the  town  for  the 
past  three  years. 

LAWYERS. 

The  town  has  had  a  good  supply  of  lawyers.  The  first  to 
practice  was  Joseph  Bridgman,  many  years  ago.  The  next 
was  Ma.5on  Shaw,  for  a  few  years. 

Hon.  Mark  Doolittle  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804, 
studied  law,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Belchertown.  He  was 
in  practice  for  many  years,  and  was  a  projjiinent,  useful,  and 


active  man.  He  filled  many  public  ofiices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  was  the  author  of  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Belchertown,  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  treatises  in  print.    He  died  several  years  ago. 

Hon.  Myron  Lawrence  was  another  strong  member  of  the 
profession  who  practiced  in  Belchertown.  He  studied  with 
Mr.  Doolittle,  commenced  practice  about  1820,  and  continued 
until  his  death,  in  November,  1852,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  was  a  large  man,  of  commanding  appearance  and  im- 
pressive manners,  and  possessed  that  peculiar  organism  which 
is  calculated  to  control  and  govern  others.  He  was  prominent 
and  popular,  not  on\y  in  the  town,  but  in  the  State,  and  was 
identified  with  various  popular  movements.  He  repeatedly 
represented  the  town  and  county  in  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Senate,  and  filled  the 
position  with  great  ability.    As  a  lawyer  he  took  high  rank. 

S.  W.  E.  Goddard  studied  law  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
engaged  in  practice  from  about  1856  to  1863.  He  was  the  last 
regular  practitioner  the  town  has  had. 

Franklin  D.  Eichards,  now  of  Ware,  practiced  for  a  short 
time  before  removing  to  that  village.  Edward  Clark  prac- 
ticed for  a  brief  period,  about  1840. 

STAGE-KOUTES,  KOADS,  AND  POUNDS. 

The  principal  stage-route  through  the  town  was  that  from 
Northampton  to  Boston,  which  was  established  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  centur^^.  It  was  owned  from  Northampton  to 
Belchertown  by  James  H.  Clapp,  and  from  the  latter  place 
to  Ware  by  William  Phelps.  The  ownership  frequently 
changed.  An  opposition  line  was  started  by  Cotton  Smith 
and  a  man  named  Mellen,  and  run  for  a  time.  They  owned 
from  Northampton  to  Ware. 

Probably  the  first  road  laid  out  in  the  town  was  what  was 
known  as  the  "Great  Koad,"  passing  from  Hadley  to  Brook- 
field.  It  existed  in  1756,  and  was  the  one  which  these  stage- 
routes  followed,  entering  at  the  northwest  corner  and  passing 
southeasterly  through  the  town.  For  a  long  time  after  the  set- 
tlement nothing  but  "  bridle-paths"  existed.  In  1762  the  tov/n 
"  voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  road  for  Thomas 
Graves  to  get  to  meeting  and  mill."  This  was  the  first  vote 
upon  the  subject.  At  a  later  day  Henry  Dwight  built  a  turn- 
pike from  Belchertown  to  Greenwich  Plains,  and  established 
a  toll-gate.  '  It  was  afterward  controlled  by  his  son,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson. 

The  first  pound  was  voted,  in  1758,  to  stand  near  the  meet- 
ing-house. A  new  one  was  voted,  Dec.  24,  1773,  to  be  of 
stone,  40  feet  square  and  6  feet  high,  and  to  occupy  the  same 
place  as  the  old  one.  Thaddeus  Fairchild  built  it  for  £5.  In 
1792  it  was  voted  to  sell  the  pound  and  build  a  new  one. 

THE  POST-OFFICE 

at  Belchertown  Centre  was  established  about  1812,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  the  first  postmaster  was  Philo  Dickinson.  He 
was  followed  by  Mason  Shaw.  Joshua  Longley  probably 
came  next,  and  was  followed  by  Phineas  Bridgman.  Samuel 
W.  Longley,  the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed  during 
the  first  administration  of  President  Lincoln. 

MEN  OF  DISTINCTION. 
Eev.  Horatio  Bardwell  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  son 
of  Capt.  Elijah  and  Sarah  W.  (Smith)  Bardwell.  He  was 
ordained  a  missionary  to  India  in  1815,  and  the  same  year 
sailed  in  company  with  Messrs.  Richards,  Warren,  Meigs, 
and  Poor,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign. Missions,  for  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
After  remaining  at  Ceylon  a  short  time,  by  direction  of  the 
Board,  he  joined  the  mission  at  Bombay,  where  he  labored  as 
missionary  of  the  Board  until  1821,  when  his  health  became 
so  impaired  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  and 
return  to  his  native  land.    In  1823  he  became  the  settled 
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pastor  at  Uokldii,  l\Ians.  In  1881  ho  accfiptcd  an  appointment 
as  general  agent  of  the  American  Board  of  ConiiiiisHionors  for 
Poroign  Missions,  and  in  IHIJO  was  again  scKlcd  in  tlic  minis- 
try at  Oxford,  Mass. 

Kcv.  Annisa  Sinitli,  a  brother  of  ]{(!vs.  John  and  Kli  Hniitli, 
and  son  of  Deacon  .Jos('])li,  was  born  in  IJcdcliertown,  Ff^h.  24, 
1750.   He  was  elected  deacon  in  married  So])liia  Ijynnin 

in  1787  ;  was  a  major  in  the  militia,  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  until  1802.  Ho  then  left  town,  studied  the- 
ology with  Kov.  O.  Crosby,  and  was  ordained  in  the  ministry 
at  North  Yarmouth,  Mo.,  May  23,  1804.  He  was  dismissed, 
and  subsequently  settled  at  Cumberland,  Me.,  where  he  spent 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  usefulness.  He  died  there  March 
9,  1847,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 

Eev.  Eli  Smith  was  also  a  son  of  Deacon  Joseph,  and  was 
born  in  Belchertown,  Sept.  17,  1759.  He  pursued  a  course  of 
classical  study,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1792. 
He  studied  theology  with  Kev.  Dr.  Emmons,  and  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  27,  1793. 
He  was  dismissed  Feb.  28,  1831,  and  died  at  Hollis,  May  12, 
1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Prof.  John  Smith  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Smith,  and 
born  in  Belchertown,  March  5,  1766.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1794,  studied  theologj^,  and  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1797,  where  he  continued 
until  Nov.  21,  1816,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  in  1817, 
and  in  1819  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  Theology  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  which  position  he  accepted,  and  where  he  remained  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties  until  his  death,  April  14, 
1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  possessed  good  powers  of 
mind,  was  diligent  in  his  calling,  and  successful  in  his  minis- 
terial labors.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Dartmouth  College  before  his  death.  He  attained  distinc- 
tion in  classical  and  theological  science,  and  for  years  was  in 
prominent  standing  among  the  divines  of  New  England. 

Eev.  Ethan  Smith  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Elijah  Smith  (bro- 
ther of  Deacon  Joseph),  born  in  Belchertown,  Dec.  19,  1762. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1790,  studied  theology 
with  Eev.  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Eev.  Dr.  Burton,  and  was  or- 
dained and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Jan. 

25,  1792.  He  was  dismissed  June  23,  1799,  and  installed  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  March  12, 
1800.  He  remained  there  till  Dec.  16,  1817,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed and  installed  over  a  church  at  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 

26,  1818.  He  was  dismissed  from  that  charge  Aug.  29,  1821, 
installed  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  Nov.  21,  1821,  and  dismissed  Dec. 
29,  1826.  He  was  installed  at  Hanover,  Mass.,  May  16,  1827, 
and  dismissed  about  1832.  Subsequently  he  acted  as  city  mis- 
sionarj-  in  Bostorr,  and  as  an  agent  for  various  Bible  societies, 
continuing  his  active  labors  in  the  ministry  until  his  death, 
Aug.  29,  1849,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
published  several  works, — one  "  On  the  Prophecies"  and  an- 
other, "A  Key  to  the  Eevelations," — which  were  favorably 
received. 

Eev.  Josiah  Towne,  son  of  Amasa  Towne,  was  born  in  Bel- 
chertown, Dec.  13,  1787.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont,  in  1812,  studied  theology  with  Eev.  Mr.  Griswold, 
and  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  at  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H., 
June  22,  1814.  He  continued  there  Eighteen  years  and  five 
months,  and  died  May  3,  1855,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

Eev.  Giles  Lyman,  son  of  Josiah  Lyman,  was  born  at  Bel- 
chertown, March  16,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1827,  at  Andover  Tlieological  Seminary  in  1831,  and  was 
ordained  at  Jafi!"rey,  N.  II.,  Jan.  11,  1832.  He  was  dismissed 
May  3,  1837,  and  installed  at  Marlboro',  N.  H.,  in  December, 
1840.  He  remained  there  until  1807,  and  died  Nov.  11,  1872, 
aged  seventy. 

Eev.  Lewis  Sabin,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Wilbraham,  Mass., 


April  9,  1807;  came  to  Belchertown  with  his  father,  Thomas 
Saiiin,  Ji-.,  when  but  six  years  of  age,  and  passed  his  early 
life  in  town.  Ho  graduated  at  Amh(!rst  (lolh^go  in  1831,  and 
was  valedictorian  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  classes  of  that 
institution.  Ho  was  four  years  i)rincii)al  of  Hopkins  Acad- 
(uny,  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  in  Juries,  183(i,  as  a 
missionary  to  Canada.  Was  installed  ])astor  of  the  church  in 
Tcniipliiton,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1837,  and  continued  tliere  until 
Sept.  24,  1872,  when  the  relation  was  terminated  at  his  own 
request.  Ho  was  for  many  years  trustee  of  Amherst  College, 
and  frequently  taught  the  classics  to  private  j)Upil8. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  men  whom  the  town  has  produced 
is  Dr.  Josiah  C  Holland,  son  of  Harrison  Holland,  who  was 
born  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  passed  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  there.  His  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  his  high  standing  as  an  author  and 
editor  in  the  literary  world,  render  a  fuller  reference  to  his 
career  unnecessary.* 

Prof.  William  L.  Montague,  of  Amherst  College,  is  a  native 
of  the  town,  and  a  son  of  Deacon  Ephraim  Montague ;  also 
Prof.  Elihu  Eoot,  of  the  same  institution,  son  of  Deacon  Har- 
rison Eoot,  of  Belchertown.  The  former  is  professor  of  the 
modern  Eomaic  languages ;  the  latter  of  physics.  Other 
citizens  of  the  town  have  adorned  the  various  walks  of  life, 
and  attained  to  eminence  and  distinction. 

CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  settlers  of  Cold  Spring,  held  by 
legislative  authority  for  police  purposes,  for  choosing  precinct 
officers,  for  raising  money  to  support  the  gospel,  and  for  other 
prudential  affairs,  was  convened  April  28,  1740.  The  precinct 
continued  until  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  As  early  as 
1757  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation, 
with  town  privileges,  but  did  not  meet  with  success  for  several 
years.  At  a  precinct  meeting,  held  Dec.  29,  1760,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  present  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  for 
an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  town.  In  March,  1761,  the  peti- 
tion was  presented,  and  on  June  23d  following  an  act  was 
passed  incorporating  the  town  by  the  name  of  Belcherstoiv?i, 
in  honor  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  formerly  a  large  owner  of  the 
territorj'  of  the  town  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1730  to  1740.  The  letter  "s"  has  since  been 
dropped  from  the  name.  The  right  of  choosing  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court  was  not  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
incorporation. 

A  warrant  was  issued  by  the  General  Court  for  calling  the 
first  town-meeting  to  Eleazer  Porter,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's justices  for  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  the  meeting 
was  duly  convened  Sept.  30,  1761.  Nathaniel  D wight  was 
chosen  Moderator  and  Clerk ;  Deacon  Aaron  Lyman,  Lieut. 
Abner  Smith,  and  Joseph  Bridgman,  Selectmen  and  Assessors  ; 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  Treasurer ;  Joseph  Graves  and  James 
Walker,  Constables  and  Collectors ;  Sergt.  Hezekiah  Eoot 
and  Sergt.  Daniel  Smith,  Wardens  ;  Joseph  Smith  and  Is- 
rael Cowles,  Surveyors  of  Highways  ;  Joseph  Bardwell  and 
Moses  Hannum,  Tythingmen;  Benjamin  Morgan  and  P]be- 
nezer  Warner,  Fence-Viewers  ;  Lieut.  Abner  Smith,  Clerk  of 
the  Market;  Joseph  Bridgman,  Sealer  of  Leather ;  Benjamin 
Morgan,  Deer-Eeave ;  and  Caleb  Clark  and  John  Cowles, 
Hog-Eeaves. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principal  precinct  and  town 
officers,  so  far  as  furnished  by  the  records  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  list  of  representatives  to  the  General  Court : 

COMMITTEK  OF  THE  PRECINCT. 

1742.  — John  Smith,  Aaron  Lyman,  Nathaniel  Dwiglit. 

1743.  — John  Smith,  Sanniel  Baacoin,  Natlianiel  Dwight. 

1744.  — John  Sinitli,  Aaron  Lyman,  Nathaniel  Dwight. 

1745.  — John  Smith,  Jonathan  Giavee,  Nathaniel  Dwight. 
1746-48. — Joseph  Bardwoll,  Walter  Fairfield,  Joseph  Smith. 

•  *  See  biography  in  this  work. 
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174!l. — Walter  Fairfield,  Moses  Hanuum,  Joseph  Smitli. 
17X1. — Stephen  CroHicK.»t,  Beujamiu  Billings.  Abuer  Smith. 
lTol-.»i — Abncr  Smitli,  Joseph  B;inl\vell,  Aaron  Lyman. 
IToo. — EJijali  Smith,  Joseph  Bardwell,  Hezekiah  Koot. 
1754-^1. — Xathaaiel  Dvvight.  Abuer  Smith.  Joseph  Britlgmau. 
17ort. — Xathaniel  Pwight,  Abuer  Smith.  Elijah  Smith. 
175ji. — Xathauiel  D«ight,  Thom;ts  Chajiiu,  Xathauiel  Thwiuj;. 
1759. — Abuer  Smith,  Hezekiah  Koot,  Odeb  Clark. 
17mi. — Joseph  Biirjvrell,  .Toseph  Smith,  Moses  Hunnum. 
1761. — Jonathan  BarJwell,  Joseph  Smith,  Moses  Hauunm. 

SELECTMEN. 

1761.  — Aaron  Lxtiian,  Abuer  Smith,  Joseph  Bridgman. 

1762.  — Aaron  Lyman,  Joseph  Bridgmau,  Daniel  Smith. 
1763-66. — Nathaniel  I>\vight,  Joseph  BriJgman,  Daniel  Smith. 
1767. — Xathauiel  Dnight,  Joseph  Bridgnian,  Jonathan  Bardwell. 
176SS.— Xathauiel  Dwight,  Elyali  Smith,  John  Cole. 

1769.  — Xathauiel  Dwight,  Daniel  Smith,  Samuel  Howe. 

1770.  — Xathauiel  Dwight,  Elijali  Smith,  Isnvel  Cowls. 

1771.  — X'atliauiel  Dwight,  Daniel  Smith,  Joseph  Smith,  Samuel  Howe,  James 

Walker. 

1772.  — X'athaniel  Dwight,  Joseph  Bridgmau,  Israel  Cowls,  Samuel  Howe,  Daniel 

Smith. 

1773-74. — Xathaniel  Dwight,  Samuel  Howe,  Daniel  Smith,  Jonathan  Bardwell, 
J.iseph  Glares. 

1775.  — X'athaniel  Dwight,  Xathan  Kingsley,  Daniel  Smith,  Israel  Cowls,  Joseph 

Smith. 

1776.  — Xathaniel  Dwight,  Caleb  Clark,  Benjamin  Morgan,  Daniel  Smith,  Zacha- 

riidi  Eddy. 

1777.  — Xathaniel  Dw^ight,  Caleb  Clark,  Daniel  Smith,  Joseph  Smith,  Deacon 

Clough,  Za.hariah  Eddy,  Henry  Dwight. 
177 S. — Joseph  Smith,  Israel  Cowls,  Jacob  Wilson,  Henry  Dwight,  Samuel  Worth- 
ington. 

1779. — Xathauiel  Dwight,  Daniel  Smith,  Samuel  Howe,  Joseph  Williams,  Elijah 
Chapin. 

17S0. — Israel  Cowls,  Joseph  Smith,  Henry  Dwight. 

1781. — Joseph  Smith,  John  Cowis,  Isaac  Stacy,  Josiali  Lyman,  Keuben  Barton. 

17S2. — Joel  Green.  Estes  Howe,  Jonathan  Flint. 

17>3. — Eotes  Howe,  James  Walker,  Josiah  Lyman, 

17.>4. — Henry  Dwight,  Gideon  Stebbins,  Henry  Smith. 

17>o. — Estes  Howe,  Josiah  Lyman,  Edward  Smith. 

17»C. — Josiah  Lyman,  Estes  Howe,  James  Walker. 

17S7. — James  Walker,  Josiah  Lyman,  Henry  Dwight. 

1788.  — El*nezer  Warner,  Estes  How  e,  Simeon  Bardwell. 

1789.  — Ebenezer  Warner,  Justus  Dwight,  Thomas  Wilson. 

1790.  — Justus  Dwight,  Estes  Howe,  John  Cowls. 

1791.  — Justus  Dwight,  Ebenezer  Warner,  Thomas  Wilson, 
1792-9:$,— Park  Holland,  Henry  Dwight,  Justus  Dwight, 
1791. — Henry  Dwight.  Justus  Dwight,  Eleazer  Clark. 
179.5. — Estes  Howe,  Amasa  Smith,  Eleazer  Clark. 
1796.— Park  Hollaud,  Ju.=tu6  Dwight,  Thomas  Wilson. 
1797-98.- Park  Holhind,  Thomas  Wils.jn,  Martin  Phelps. 
1799. — Justus  Dwight,  Thomas  Wilson,  Jonas  Hollaud. 
IsOO, — Estes  Howe,  Justus  Dwight,  Eliakim  Phelps, 
1801. — Justus  Dwight,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Robert  Dunbar. 
l'<02.— Justus  Dwight,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Eleazer  Clark. 
1803-4.— Eliakim  Phelps,  Eleazer  Clark,  John  Gilbert, 
1805-€. — Eliakim  Phelps,  Eleazer  Clark,  Thomas  Wilsan. 
1807-8.— Eliakim  Pheli«,  Eleazer  Clark,  Jonas  Holland. 

1809.  — Eliakim  Phelps,  Jonas  Holland,  Eldad  Parsons. 

1810.  — Wright  Bridgmau,  Jason  Walker,  Zenas  Stebbins. 
1811-13. — Eliakim  Phelje,  Wright  Bridgmau,  Jonas  Holland. 
1»14. — Wright  Bridgiuan,  Jason  Walker,  Bela  Barber, 
181-5-16. — Jonas  Holland,  Joseph  Biidgman,  Jr.,  Justus  Forward. 

1817.  — Eliakim  Phelje,  Wiight  Biidgmau,  James  Whitman, 

1818.  — Wright  Biidgman,  James  Whitman,  Jonatlian  Dwight, 

1819.  — ,Tames  Whitman,  Jonatlian  Dwight,  Eneas  Clark, 

1820.  — James  Whitman,  Jawn  Walker,  George  Gilbert. 

1821.  — ^.Jonathan  Dw  ight,  .Jo«<-ph  Bridgmau,  Jr.,  Hetu-y  Mellen,  Smith  Barrett, 

The^xlore  Bi  irlgman. 

1822.  — Jonatlian  Dw  ight,  Joseph  Bridgmau,  Jr.,  Henry  Mellen,  Smith  Barrett, 

Jouaif  Holland. 
182J. — Junim  Whitman,  Smith  Barrett,  Eeuben  Coolc 
1^4.— .*^mith  Barrett,  Reuben  CVxjk,  Mark  Doolittle. 
182.5. — ^Smith  Barrett,  JIark  Do'jiittle,  Daniel  Wils  jn. 
18a6. — JuHtOii  Forward,  Jonax  Holland,  Jonathan  Olds. 
1827-2V. — Jonathan  Ol'ls,  Eno<;h  Burnett,  Jo»eph  Bridgmau. 
1829.— Mark  Df>ilittle,  Enea5  Clark,  Keuben  Cleveland. 
IWJ. — .Smith  Barrett,  L*rael  Towne,  William  Bridgman, 
leCJl. — Jujstu,'!  Fo.-ward,  Inrael  Tow  ne,  William  Bridgman. 
18r{2, — Juimis  F/rwar<l,  Lsra*l  Tow  ne,  Ler^nard  Barrett. 
USti-i'A. — Jojftue  Forward,  William  Bridgman,  Gideon  Amet!. 
1K15. — Giileju  .\meH,  Israel  Towne,  Samuel  Perry. 
liC5^37, — fiifhcifu  .\me»*,  Iri:*ael  Towne,  Sime<m  Pepper. 
1838, — Gider^n  Amea,  .Tameti  H.  CTapp,  Simeon  Pejjper. 
18:», — 'iideoQ  Ameti,  Israel  Towne,  Jamex  H.  Clapp. 
1*10. — Gi  U^in  .\me«,  William  Pheljw,  James  H.  Clapp. 


1841-42. — Gideon  Ames,  William  Phelps,  Jonas  Holland. 

1843.  — Israel  Towne,  Roderick  Dorman,  Jonas  Holland. 

1844.  — Gideon  Ames,  George  .\bbey,  Harrison  Root. 

1845.  — Gideon  Ames,  Leonard  Barrett,  Francis  Forward. 

1846.  — Israel  Towne,  Humphrey  T.  Filer,  Henry  Bridgmau. 

1847.  — Israel  Towne,  Henry  Bridgman,  George  Chandler. 

1848.  — Israel  Towne,  Calvin  Bridgman,  William  Phelps, 

1849.  — Calviu  Bridgman,  Harrison  Root,  Roswcll  Allen, 

1850.  — Roswell  .\llen,  George  Chandler,  Leonard  Barrett, 

1851.  — Calviu  Bridgnian,  Humphrey  T.  Filer,  Roderick  Dorman. 

1852.  — Myron  Lawrence,  Henry  Bridgman,  Harrlsju  Root. 

1853.  — Henry  Bridgman,  .\ugustus  L.  Gates,  George  Cliandler. 

1854.  — Ebenezer  Warner,  George  Chandler,  Amos  L,  Mason. 

1855.  — Ebenezer  Warner,  Luther  Holland,  Jesse  Morse. 

1856.  — Luther  Holland,  Samuel  A.  Shaw,  Pliineas  Bridgnian. 
1857-58. — Wright  Bridgman,  John  T.  Thurston,  Butler  Barrett. 

1859.  — Wright  Bridgnian,  John  T.  Thurston,  Wareliam  C.  Gilbert. 

1860,  — Jonathan  Webber,  Harrison  Koot,  Sewall  Randall, 
1S61-G2. — Joshua  G.  Longley,  Martin  Sedgwick,  Henry  J.  Cliandler, 
1863, — Leonard  BaiTctt,  Joshua  G.  Longley,  Wright  Bridgmau. 
1864-65, — Joshua  G,  Longley,  A,  K.  Owen,  Henry  J,  Chandler. 

1866.  — J.  G.  Longley,  A.  R.  Owen,  Samuel  D.  Cowles. 

1867.  — Thomas  R.  Green,  Addison  Burnett,  F.  M.  Bardwell. 
1S6S. — .\niasa  Town,  Addison  Burnett,  Elliot  Bridgnian. 

1869.  — Elliot  Bridgman,  Joshua  G.  Longley,  .Vniasa  Town. 

1870.  — Joshua  G.  Longley,  A.  R,  Owen,  .\sahel  H,  Dorman, 

1871.  — J,  G.  Longley,  Asahel  H.  Dorman,  De.Nter  Davis, 

1872.  — A.  K.  Owen,  Leonard  Barrett,  Nathaniel  Dwiglit. 

1873.  — Xathaniel  Dwight,  Abner  D.  Hitchcock,  .\.  R.  Owen. 

1874.  — Franklin  Dickinson,  D.  V.  Fuller,  Martin  Sedgwick. 
1875-77, — Franklin  Dickinson,  Enoch  Burnett,  Martin  Sedgwick, 
1S78,— Franklin  Dickinson,  Enocli  Burnett,  J,  R,  Gould. 

1879. — A.  Wells  Stacy,  William  Henry  Bridgman,  Joseph  R,  Gould, 

PRECINCT  CLERKS, 
1742,  Natlianiel  Dwight;  1746,  Moses  Hannum ;  174S,  Abner  Smith;  1755, 
Nathaniel  Dwight;  1759,  Caleb  Clark. 

TOWN  CLEKKS. 

1761,  Nathaniel  Dwight;  1778,  Joseph  Smith  ;  1779,  Nathaniel  Dwight;  1780, 
Elijah  Dwight;  1782,  Dr.  Estes  Howe ;  1783,  Elijah  Dwight;  17.-i4,  Josiali  Lyman  ; 
1785,  Justus  Dwight;  1786,  Elijah  Dwiglit;  1787,  Dr.  Estes  Howe;  1789,  Oliver 
Bridgmau;  1791,  Estes  Howe;  1796,  Elisha  Warner ;  1799,  Eleazer  Clark  ;  1809, 
Justus  Forward,  Jr.;  1815,  Philo  Dickinson  ;  1818,  Joseph  Bridgnian,  Jr. ;  1819, 
William  Bridgman;  1824,  Philo  Dickinson;  1820,  J.  D.  Lyman;  1827,  Philo 
Dickinson;  1830,  Wright  Bridgman,  Jr.;  1846,  Henry  A,  Longley;  1857,  E.  K, 
Bridgman  ;  1873,  Nathaniel  Dwight ;  1874,  Charles  L.  Wusliburiie. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

1780,  Joseph  Smith,  Daniel  Smith  ;  1781-83,  Caleb  Clark  ;  1784,  '85,*  '87,  Joseph 
Smith ;  1788,  Justus  Dwight ;  1792-94,  1796-98,  Park  Hollaud ;  1799,  Eleazer 
Clark  ;  1800,  Park  Holland ;  1801-4,  Eleazer  Clark  ;  1805,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Joseph 
Bridgmau,  Jr. ;  1806,  Eleazer  Clark,  Eliakim  Phelps  ;  1807,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Eldad 
Parsons ;  1808,  Eleazer  Clark,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Joseph  Biidgiuan,  Jr. ;  1809,  Elia- 
kim Phelps,  Joseph  Bridgman,  Jr.,  Eldad  Parsons;  1810-11,  Eliakim  Phelps, 
Wright  Bridgnian,  Eldad  Parsons;  1812,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Wright  Bridgman, 
Phineas  Blair;  1813,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Wright  Bridgnian,  Justus  Forward,  Jr,; 
1814,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Wright  Bridgnian,  Mark  Doolittle  ;  1815,  Eliakim  Plielps, 
Joseph  Bridgmau,  Jr,,  Mark  Doolittle;  1816,  Joseph  Bridgman,  Jr,,  Eliakim 
Phelps;  1817,  Joseph  Bridgman,  Jr.;  1818,  Eliakim  Phelps;  1810,  Philo  Dickin- 
son ;  1820,  Justus  Forward  ;  1821,  Joseph  Bridgnian,  Jr, ;  1822-23,  James  Wliit- 
nian  ;  1824-25,  Mark  Doolittle  ;  1826,  Dr,  Wm.  Bridgman ;  1827-28,  Joseph  Bridg- 
man, Myron  Lawrence ;  1829,  Jonathan  Olds,  Justus  Forward ;  1830,  Joseph 
Bridgmau  ;  1831,  Justus  Forward  ;  1832,  Jonathan  Forward,  Jonathan  Olds  ; 
1833,  Justus  Forward,  Win.  Bridgnian,  Daniel  Phelps;  1834,  Justus  Forward, 
Jonathan  Olds,  Wm,  Bridgman  ;  1835,  Israel  Towne,  Daniel  Phelps ;  1836,  Israel 
Towne ;  1837,  Israel  Towne,  Samuel  Strong ;  1828,  Israel  Towne ;  1839,  Rev. 
Chester  Tildeu,  James  H.  Clapp ;  1840-41,  James  H.  Clapp ;  1843,  Gideon  Ames  ; 
1844,  Henry  A.  Bridgman ;  1845,  Roderick  Dornan ;  1840,  George  B.  Woods ; 
1847,  Harrison  Koot;  1848,  Henry  A.  Longley;  1849,  Myron  Lawrence;  1850, 
Leonard  Barrett ;  1851,  Henry  A.  Longley  ;  1852,  Calvin  Bridgnian  ;  1853,  Henry 
A.  Longley  ;  1855,  Ebenezer  Warner ;  1856,  Samuel  A.  Shaw ;  1858,  Charles  L. 
Washburne;  18.59,  Samuel  D.  Cowles;  1861,  Luther  Holland;  1862,  William  N. 
Fay;  1804,  Harrison  Koot;  1800,  Joshua  G,  Longley;  1808,  Henry  B,  Blake; 
1870,  Phineas  Bridgman;  1872,  Addison  Burnett;  1874,  W.  E.  Bridgman;  1877, 
Thomas  K,  Green. 

VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS. 

BELCHERTOWN  POST-OFFICE 

is  the  principal  village  in  the  town,  situated  at  the  geograph- 
ical centre.  It  is  ranged  principally  along  the  road  leading 
from  Northampton  to  Ware,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length. 
It  comprises  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  public-house,  a 

*  The  town  was  fined  for  n  it  sending  a  representative  in  1786. 
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iiiinibiM-  of  Htoi'os  and  incclianics'  shops,  and  a  largo  numbor 
(I  wrIliiiM  -liouscs.     'I'lic  inliMljilanls  arc  ciilU  vidcd  mid  )■(;- 
lined. 

In  till'  ccnlr-cor  llic  \illnn(^  i,s  ii  hciintil'iil  cDininoii.  'I'liis 
was  prc^scnlinl  to  (lie  town,  togotli(!r  with  tlic  land  upon  wliicli 
tho  Gong-rcigal-ional  Churcli  stands,  hy  Col.  Elijah  Dwight,  hy 
deed  dated  April  1,  17'Jl.  It  was  noatly  fonccd  by  the  Bcd- 
chertown  I'arlc  Association,  in  187H,  and  presunts  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  aiijiearancc.  The  village  was  tho  site  of  the 
earliest  municipal  enterjji'ises  of  the  town,  and  has  always  been 
the  chief  point  of  interest. 

BARDWJ5LL  VILLAOE 

is  a  place  of  some  consequence  situated  in  the  southeasterly 
part  of  the  town,  and  has  been  the  site  of  a  considerable  man- 
ufacturing business.  The  Methodist  Church  formerly  stood 
near  there.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  Bardwcll  family. 

Dwight's  Station  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  hamlet  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  town,  named  in  honor  of  the 
Dwight  family. 

Slab  City,  formerly  known  as  "New  Mills,"  is  a  small 
hamlet  in  the  eastern  part,  on  Swift  Iliver,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  best  water-privilege  in  the  town. 

Barrett's  Junction,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  where 
the  Springfield,  Athol  and  Northeastern  Kailroad  crosses  the 
New  London  Northern. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  money  appropriated  by  the  town 
for  educational  purposes  prior  to  its  incorporation.  Whatever 
was  done  before  that  time  was  by  individual  eflbrt. 

The  first  mention  of  money  for  a  school  was  at  a  precinct- 
meeting,  held  Nov.  18,  1756,  when  Nathaniel  Dwight,  Treas- 
urer, was  by  vote  authorized  to  receive  of  Edward  Pynchon, 
County  Treasurer,  for  the  support  of  a  school,  the  money 
"  granted  out  of  Sheffield's  fine." 

An  article  was  inserted  in  the  warrant  for  the  March  meet- 
ing, in  1702,  to  argue  upon  some  measure  for  setting  up 
and  maintaining  a  school  in  the  town.  Accordingly,  on 
March  3d  of  that  year  the  town 

"  Voted  to  raise  6  pounds,  lawful  money,  for  the  paying  a  schoolmaster  the 
next  winter  season  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write.  Chose  Joseph  Bridgman, 
Caleh  Clark,  Jonathan  Bardwell,  Benjamin  Morgan,  and  Isaac  Coles  a  committee 
to  get  a  school ma-ster,  determine  what  time  next  fall  he  shall  begin  the  school 
where  he  shall  keep  in  each  quarter,  who  shall  board  him,  and  what  wages  he 
shall  have." 

In  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  voted  that  the  school 
be  moved  to  the  several  places  ordered  by  the  committee. 

Dec.  20,  1762,  Joseph  Bridgman  was  "  voted  four  shillings 
for  going  to  Amherst  for  a  schoolmaster." 

Dec.  19,  1763,  it  was 

"Voted  to  raise  12  pounds,  to  be  sequestered  to  the  use  of  a  school  or  some 
other  necessary  use  that  the  town  shall  see  tit  to  put  it  to." 

In  1764  the  sum  of  £8  was  appropriated  for  a  school,  and 
in  1766  the  amount  was  increased  to  £10.  Dec.  5,  1707,  Heze- 
kiah  Root,  Moses  Hannum,  and  Israel  Cowles  were  chosen  a 
committee  "  to  pitch  upon  three  places  to  set  school-houses  to 
accominodate  the  town  and  report;"  and  they  reported  "one 
to  be  set  on  the  plain  at  the  top  of  the  pine  hill,  this  side  of 
Hannum's;  one  on  the  road  between  '  Jabesh'  and  'Grilead,' 
and  one  near  to  Mr.  James  Walker's." 

The  town  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
Moses  Hannum,  James  Walker,  and  William  Kentfield  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  get  the  timber  for  the  houses.  The 
whole  vote  was  afterward  reconsidered. 

In  1776,  £25  were  appropriated  for  schools,  and  in  1780 
"  £1000  to  support  a  school," — an  apt  illustration  of  the  state 
of  the  times  at  that  period  and  the  condition  of  the  finances. 
In  1783,  £60  was  appropriated  to  be  laid  out  in  schools,  and  a 
committee  of  seven  was  chosen  to  district  the  town.  This  was 
done  in  1784,  and  each  district  was  authorized  to  build  a 


school-house.  The  names  of  the  districts  at  that  time  wore 
New  State,  No.  1,  Middle  of  the  Town,  Dark  Corner,  Turkey 
Hill,  West  Side  of  Oreat  Hill,  East  Side  of  Great  Hill,  North 
End  of  Great  Hill,  and  Loggtown.  In  1790,  £100  were  aji- 
ju-opriated  for  schools;  in  1802,  $500;  in  IHOO,  $000;  in  1810, 
.¥700;  in  1812,  iJJllOO;  and  in  1815,  ?800. 

At  the  [iresent  time  there  are  18  schools  in  the  town, 
including  a  high  school  and  grammar  school.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  attendance  ujion  them  is  572.  Tbe  average 
attendance  for  the  year  1878  was  363;  number  of  teachers, 
27;  aggregate  length  of  all  the  schools,  142  months  and  15 
days.  The  appropriation  for  school  purposes  in  1878  was 
$3500,  and  the  addition  of  other  funds  raised  the  cash  resources 
of  the  schools  for  that  year  to  $5002.44.  The  appropriation 
for  1879  was  $3500. 

Some  of  the  early  teachers  in  the  town  have  been  Horatio 
B.  Haskett,  James  B.  Hadley,  EWxa  Burk,  Mary  A.  Burk, 
and  Laura  Abbey.  In  the  Cold  Spring  district  the  following 
persons  taught  from  1816  to  1825  inclusive:  Roderick  Dorman, 
Ambrose  Edson,  Ellis  C.  Scott,  Austin  Russ,  Wm.  H.  Whitte- 
more.  Grin  Carpenter,  Leonard  Lewis,  Calvin  White,  Wm. 
J.  Sherman,  Ira  Stacy,  Loren  Cleveland,  Diana  Phelps, 
Mary  Newell,  Azubah  Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Whitman,  Emily 
White,  and  Eliza  Burk. 

SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  a  number  of  private  schools  of 
great  excellence  have  been  taught,  prominent  among  which 
was  the  Belchortown  Classical  School,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1836,  and  which  had  an  attendance  of  60  pupils  the  year 
following. 

newspapers. 

A  newspaper  entitled  the  Hampshire  Sentinel  and  Farmers^ 
and  Manufacturers'  Journal  was  started  in  Belchortown,  in 
the  year  1826,  by  J.  R.  Shute.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  November  of  that  year.  Mr.  Shute  died  March  21,  1828, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  G.  A. 
Warren,  who  carried  on  the  business  for  three  months,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Warren  &  Wilson.  Their  first 
number  was  issued  Aug.  6,  1828. 

This  firm  published  the  paper  until  Sept.  8,  1830,  when  it 
was  published  by  S.  W.  Andrews,  as  tho  Hampshire  Sentinel, 
for  certain  owners  whose  names  did  not  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper  as  proprietors.  The  last  number  of  the  paper  was 
issued  May  4,  1831,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  tho  North- 
ampton Courier,  at  that  tiirie  owned  by  Atwell  &  Turner. 
At  the  time  of  the  union  the  Sentinel  had  about  500  sub- 
scribers, but  was  never  a  paying  enterprise. 

CHURCHES. 
congregational. 
As  in  most  of  the  New  England  towns,  the  first  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  to  establish  themselves  in  Belchertown  was 
the  Congregational.  This  church  was  for  many  years  the  sole 
religious  body  in  the  town,  and  to  its  support  each  of  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  contribute,  as  to  any  other  town 
institution. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  permanent  settlements  been  made 
than  the  work  of  organizing  a  church  and  settling  a  minister 
was  begun.  The  precise  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
former  is  not  known.  No  church  records  are  extant  anterior 
to  Feb.  26,  1756,  but  the  church  was  probably  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1737. 

The  subject  of  erecting  a  meeting-house  was  brought  up  in 
that  year.  A  year  after,  the  building  was  i-cady  for  use,  though 
not  actually  finished  until  1740,  when  it  was  "done  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  embarrassed  circumstances."  Their 
first  building  erected  as  a  place  of  public  worship  stood  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  road  leading  south  from  the  centre,  and 
about  seventy-five  rods  south  of  the  present  house. 

The  first  male  members  of  the  church  were  probably  Samuel 
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Biiscom,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Aaron  Lyman,  John  Bardwell, 
Jonathan  Graves,  John  Smith,  Ebenezer  Bridgman,  Moses 
Hannum.  Eliakim  Phelps.  Jos.  Bardwell,  Xathanicl  D wight, 
Oliver  Smith,  Joseph  Bridgman,  Thomas  Graves,  Benjamin 
Billings,  Stephen  Crawfoot,  Joseph  King,  and  Eobert  Brown, 
who  have  been  already  referred  to  as  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
the  town. 

The  early  struggles  of  these  men  to  establish  religious  wor- 
ship in  the  town  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  peti- 
tions sent  by  them  to  the  General  Court  in  the  first  years  of 
their  settlement  indicate,  to  some  extent,  the  serious  obstacles 
and  discouragements  which  they  were  compelled  to  encounter. 

During  the  excitement  which  occurred  about  1825,  in  re- 
lation to  the  institution  of  Freemasonry,  the  church  was 
divided,  and  a  separate  organization,  denominated  the  "  Brai- 
nerd  Church  and  Society,"  was  established  on  Sept.  30,  1834. 
The  two  churches  were  reunited  on  Aug.  31,  1841,  and 
the  beautiful  house  of  worship  which  the  Brainerd  Church 
had  erected  in  1834  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Baptist 
denomination. 

The  house  of  worship  now  occupied  by  the  society  was 
erected  in  1789,  but  was  not  dedicated  until  Sept.  12,  1792. 
In  1828  it  was  much  enlarged  and  the  interior  entirely  recon- 
structed at  an  expense  of  over  $3000.  Again,  in  1850,  it  was 
remodeled  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  minister 
and  congregation.  It  was  put  into  its  present  condition  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  being  reconstructed  and  refurnished  at  a 
cost  of  $7000.  It  was  rededicated  Sept.  12,  1872,  on  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  its  first  dedication.  The  exercises  of 
the  occasion  included  a  sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Lyman,  an  historical  address  by  Eev.  G.  A.  Oviatt,  and 
dedicatory  prayer  by  Eev.  H.  B.  Blake,  former  pastors. 

Pastors. — The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Edward 
Billing,  a  native  of  Sunderland,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College.  He  accepted  the  call  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  22,  1739, 
and  was  probably  ordained  in  April,  1739.  He  was  dismissed 
in  April,  1752.  In  1754  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Greenfield,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1757. 

Rev.  Justus  Forward,  the  second  pastor,  was  born  in  Suf- 
field.  Conn.,  May  11,  1730;  graduated  from  Tale  College  in 
1754:  taught  school  in  Hatfield,  where  he  studied  theology  ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  fall  of  1755,  and  was  ordained 
Feb.  25,  1756.  He  was  sole  pastor  till  March,  1812,  when  a 
colleague  was  settled.  He  died  March  8,  1814,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  having  followed  to  the  grave  more  than  900  of  his  people. 
During  his  ministry  380  members  were  received  into  the 
church,  of  whom  294  joined  on  profession  of  faith.  Several 
revivals  of  religion  occurred  during  his  connection  with  the 
church,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  in  the  years 
178-5-86. 

Rev.  Experience  Porter,  the  third  pastor,  was  a  native  of 
Lebanon,  if.  H. ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1803  ; 
was  tutor  in  Middlebury  College  one  j-ear ;  studied  theology 
with  Eev.  Asahel  Hooker,  in  Goshen,  Conn.  ;  was  ordained 
over  the  church  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Nov.  12,  1807,  and 
settled  over  this  church  early  in  1812.  He  retained  his  pas- 
torate till  March  9,  1825.  During  these  thirteen  years  425 
person.5  were  received  into  the  church,  345  of  them  on  profes- 
Bion.  This  number  was  about  equal  to  the  whole  number 
added  during  the  previous  eighty  years.  Two  remarkable  re- 
vivak  occurred  during  his  ministry.  In  1813,  107  persons 
were  added  to  the  church  upon  profession,  and  from  the  fall 
of  1818  through  1819,  208  persons  united  with  it.  Mr.  Porter 
died  Aug.  25,  1828. 

Rev.  Lyrnan  Coleman,  the  fourth  pastor,  was  born  in  Mid- 
dlefield.  June  14,  1796;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1817; 
taught  three  years  in  the  Latin  Grammar  School  at  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  four  years  and  a  half. 
While  there  he  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  here  Oct. 
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19,  1825,  and  was  dismissed  in  September,  1832,  having  re- 
ceived 178  persons  into  the  church,  of  whom  133  were  upon 
profession  of  faith.  Since  his  dismission  he  has  been  principal 
of  Burr  Seminary,  Vermont,  also  of  the  English  department 
of  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  a  teacher  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  professor  of  German  in  Prince- 
ton College  (from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. ),  and 
now  of  Hebrew  and  German  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  upon  sacred  geog- 
raphy and  subjects  connected  with  Christian  antiquities. 

Rev.  Jared  Reid,  the  fifth  pastor,  was  born  in  Preston,  Conn., 
February,  1788;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1817;  studied 
theology  at  Andover ;  licensed  to  preach  April,  1822 ;  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Reading,  Nov.  20,  1823 ;  dismissed 
in  1833  ;  installed  here  Sept.  4,  1833  ;  was  dismissed  here  Jan. 
6,  1841.  He  was  afterward  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  but  is  now  de- 
ceased. 

Rev.  George  A.  Oviatt,  the  sixth  pastor,  is  a  native  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1835,  where 
he  also  studied  theology.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Brainerd  Church,  in  this  place,  Aug.  28,  1838,  when  (upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Reed)  the  two  churches  wore  reunited. 
He  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was  installed  over 
this  church  Aug.  31,  1841.  He  was  dismissed  July,  1845,  and 
took  the  pastorate  of  the  SuflFolk  Street  Church,  Boston ;  after- 
ward of  the  churches  in  Chicopee,  Somers,  Conn.,  and  Tal- 
cottville.  Conn.,  and  is  at  present  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Sudbury. 

Rev.  John  Clancey,  the  seventh  pastor,  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  1818  ;  studied  theology  at  Andover;  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Charlton,  N.  Y.,  twenty  years.  He  was  in- 
stalled here  Feb.  25,  1846,  and  remained  until  March  27, 1849, 
when,  having  been  dismissed,  he  returned  to  Charlton. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  the  eighth  pastor,  was  born  in  what 
is  now  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  July,  1813;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1833 ;  completed  theological  study  at  Andover  in 
1837.  For  two  years  afterward  he  assisted  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Nov.  13,  1839,  he  was  ordained,  and  went  to  Syria  as  a  mis- 
sionary. He  continued  his  labors  in  that  region  till  January, 
1843,  when,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  aflfairs  in  Syria,  he  returned  to  America.  In 
August,  1843,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Longmeadow, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  December,  1847.  He  was  in- 
stalled over  this  church  Oct.  2,  1849,  and  dismissed  March  29, 
1853.  At  that  time  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Provi- 
dence, E.  I.,  where  he  remained  six  and  a  half  years;  then 
spent  two  years  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Church 
in  Chicago,  111.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  settled  over  a 
church  in  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  now  resides,  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Home  Missionary  Society.  A  noteworthy 
revival  visited  the  church  during  the  first  year  of  his  ministry 
in  Belchertown,  and  100  were  added  to  the  church, — 89  on 
profession  of  faith. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Blake,  the  ninth  pastor,  was  born  in  Win- 
chester Centre,  Conn.,  May  20,  1817  ;  united  with  the  church 
in  1832;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1841 ;  studied  the- 
ology at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  graduated  in  1844.  He 
was  ordained  at  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1845;  dis- 
missed in  May,  1855 ;  installed  here  June  26,  1855,  and  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  ten  years,  June  26,  1865.  He  went  to 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  in  1868.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners  and  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  Wilmington,  and  also  employed  in  the  training  of  colored 
preachers.  He  is  now  the  acting  pastor  of  the  church  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Wood  worth,  the  tenth  pastor,  was  born  at  Crom- 
well, Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1813  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1838, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1841.    He  was  pas- 
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tor  at,  Hcrliii,  Cdiim.,  1342-52;  at  Wnterbury,  Conn.,  18r)2-.'58; 
stilled  supply  nt  Mansllekl,  ().,  IR.'iS-OO;  lit  the  Olivet  Cliiircli, 
SprinKfichI,  \HV,()  O'i;  id  I'lyiiuiutli,  1H(;2-(;1;  at  rnincsville,  O., 
18()-l-()(') ;  iKistor  111' lliis  chni-cli,  IHIKI  70.  iSi iico  then  has  been 
pastor  at  (jlriiuKdi,  Iowa,  and  is  now  ]iastor  at  Berlin,  Conn. 

Kev.  Fayson  W.  Lyman,  the  present  pastor,  wa.s  born  at 
Kastluunpton,  Feb.  28,  1842;  gra(liint(^d  at  Amherst  College, 
1S(>7,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in 
1870;  was  ordained  and  installed  over  this  church,  May  10, 
1871,  having  previously  preached  a  short  time  in  Aslilii^ld. 
He  takes  great  interest  in  historical  matters,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  liistiu'y  of  Easthampton,  published  in  1806.  Ho  also  de- 
livered a  centennial  address  in  1876  at  tbe  same  place,  which 
ha.s  also  been  publisbed. 

Deacons. — The  following  persons  have  served  the  church  in 
the  oifice  of  deacon  since  its  organiication  :  John  Smith,  chosen 
1737;  died  1777.  Aaron  Lyman,  chosen  1737;  died  1780. 
Elijah  Smith,  chosen  1761 ;  died  1770.  Joseph  Bridgman, 
chosen  1770;  died  1773.  Joseph  Smith,  chosen  1770;  died 
1803.  Edward  Smith,  chosen  1781  ;  removed  1793.  Elijah 
Dwight,  chosen  1793;  died  1795.  Amasa  Smith,  chosen 
1795;  removed  1802.  Eliakim  Phelps,  chosen  1803;  died 
1824.  James  Walker,  chosen  1804;  resigned  1827.  Oliver 
S.  Taylor,  chosen  1816  ;  removed  1817.  Daniel  Phelps,  chosen 
1816;  resigned  1854.  John  M.  Spooner,  chosen  1827;  re- 
moved 1846.  Anson  Moody,  chosen  1827 ;  removed  1829. 
Henry  A.  Bridgman,  chosen  1828 ;  resigned  1850.  Israel 
Towne,  chosen  1829 ;  died  1853.  William  Phelps,  chosen 
1838 ;  resigned  1850.  Elisha  Abbey,  chosen  1841  ;  died  1863. 
Elijah  Amidon,  chosen  1841  ;  resigned  1850.  Ephraim  Mon- 
tague, chosen  1850 ;  resigned  1873.  Amasa  Towne,  chosen 
1854;  died  1871.  Wareham  C.  Gilbert,  chosen  1854;  died 
1859.  Harrison  Koot,  chosen  1859.  Lyman  Sabin,  chosen 
1863,  Charles  L.Washburn,  Heman  E.  Moody,  chosen  1871, 
Tertius  Cowles,  chosen  1873,  acting  deacons! 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  churches  in  1841,  Daniel 
Phelps,  John  M.  Spooner,  Israel  Towne,  and  Wm.  Phelps 
were  the  otBciating  deacons  in  the  First  Church,  and  Henry 
A.  Bridgman,  Elijah  Amidon,  and  Elisha  Abbey  in  the 
Brainerd  Church.  After  the  union  they  all  officiated  until 
1850,  when  all  resigned,  and  the  church  then  chose  Daniel 
Phelps,  Israel  Towne,  Elisha  Abbey,  and  Ephraim  Montague. 

About  1700  persons  have  been  members  of  the  church  since 
it  was  founded.  The  present  membership  is  277  ;  Sabbath- 
school,  260;  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  750;  Superin- 
tendent, Henry  E.  Dorman;  Librarian,  George  H.  Bruce;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Fred.  L.  Stebbins.  ' 

BAPTISTS. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Belchertown  was  organized  June  24, 
1795.  The  original  members  were  sixteen  in  number,  includ- 
ing seven  females.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  membership  consisted  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  neighboring  towns. 

llev.  Samuel  Bigelow,  one  of  the  original  members,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  gathering  the 
church.  He  performed  pastoral  services,  more  or  less,  for  ten 
or  twelve  years.  During  this  time  the  number  of  members 
gradually  increased. 

In  1806  serious  difficulties  arose  which  threatened  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  church.  A  council  was  called  for  their 
adjustment  in  1808,  and  was  happily  successful.  A  revival 
followed,  in  which  from  70  to  80  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
church  by  baptism.  The  ministry  of  Kev.  David  Pease  com- 
menced about  this  time.  He  was  oi'dained  pastor  of  the  church 
June  10,  1810.  Hitherto,  the  church  for  want  of  better  accom- 
modations had  worshiped  in  school-houses  and  private  dwel- 
lings, and,  when  the  number  of  persons  required  it,  in  barns 
and  in  the  open  fields.  Eftbrts  were  now  made  to  secure  a 
meeting-house,  whic^h  proved  successful.  The  house  was  dedi- 


cated March  14,  1814,  and  is  still  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  l  ii(;  I'oiiil  leading  from  the  (centre  to  the  d(q)ot,  b<!ing  used  as 
a  tenement. 

Mr.  Pease's  labors  cloK(!d  in  1818,  and  he  was  suifceeded  liy 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  who  continued  his  services  four  or  live 
years.  Near  the  cornnumcement  of  his  labors  there  was  a  re- 
vival of  religion,  which  resulted  in  (juite  a  large  accession  to 
the  membership  of  the  (diurch. 

After  this  the  number  of  members  b(!came  much  reduced, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  organization  of  Baptist  chunthes 
at  other  points,  where  a  portion  of  the  members  found  thotn- 
selvcs  better  convenienced.  A  number  of  ministers  supplifid 
the  desk  at  different  times,  among  whom  were  Eev.  Henry 
Archibald  and  Rev.  Jubal  Waketield,  each  of  whom  succes- 
sively acted  as  pastor,  devoting  at  the  same  time  half  of  his 
services  to  the  neighboring  church  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Palmer. 
Other  ministers  who  performed  pulpit  services  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  were  llev.  Messrs.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  Cyrus 
P.  Grosvenor,  John  Holbrook,  Benjamin  Putnam,  Thomas 
Rand,  and  Alvin  Bennett. 

In  1838,  Rev.  Chester  Tilden  became  the  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  four  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Moses  Curtis,  who  commenced  his  labors  in  1842.  The  church 
had  now  occupied  their  house  of  worship  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Of  ample  dimensions  and  highly  creditable  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  society  when  it  was  erected,  it  had  come  to  need 
at  their  hands  substantial  repairs.  Just  at  this  time  the  re- 
union of  the  Congregational  Churches,  already  referred  to, 
was  etfected,  and  the  house  of  worship  of  the  Brainerd  Church 
was  left  vacant.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Baptists,  who  made 
it  their  house  of  worship  and  began  to  occupy  it  with  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Curtis'  labors.  The  house  is  still  occupied 
by  the  society,  although  it  has  undergone  considerable  remod- 
eling and  repairing  in  their  hands,  notably  in  1869  and  1875. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  soon  after 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rockwood,  who  in  turn  resigned 
in  January,  1856.  Rev.  William  N.  Fay  succeeded  him  in 
February,  1856,  but  was  really  settled  as  pastor  in  June  of  that 
year.  He  remained  until  December,  1866,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  much  to  the  regret  not  only  of  the 
society,  but  of  the  entire  community.  He  went  to  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  and  there  died  soon  after.  By  his  own  request  his 
body  was  brought  to  Belchertown  and  interred  among  the 
people  he  had  loved. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Gates  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  in  March, 
1867,  but  declined.  On  Aug.  21,  1867,  Rev.  D.  Donavan,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  of  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  was  called,  and  became  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  He  remained  less  than  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  June,  1869,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Reed,  whose  pastorate 
terminated  April  1,  1872. 

The  church  then  employed  supplies  until  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Warner,  in  August,  1872,  who  became  the  next 
pastor.  He  withdrew  in  August,  1873,  and  was  succeeded  in 
November  of  the  same  year  by  Rev.  Mr.  Battell,  whose  pas- 
torate was  terminated  in  March,  1875.  In  May,  1875,  Rev. 
Philip  Barry  commenced  preaching,  and  was  installed  in  July 
following.    He  remained  until  April,  1877. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  B.  F.  Tuck,  commenced  his  labors 
July  1,  1877.  The  deacons  of  the  church  are  Abraham  Wis- 
ton,  aged  ninety,  Henry  Graves,  and  Daniel  Sawin. 

The  church  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  75.  The  menabership  of  the  Sabbath-school  is 
about  50;  number  of  volumes  in  library,  several  hundred; 
Superintendent,  Nelson  Barrett. 

METHODISTS. 

This  denomination  lirst  established  itself  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  near  Bardwoll  village,  but  afterward  consolidated 
with  the  church  at  Thorndike,  in  Palmer. 
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The  first  Methodist  preacher  stationed  at  Belchertown  Cen- 
tre was  Rev.  TVilliam  Gordon,  from  the  Conference  held  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  commencing  March  29,  I860.  The  first 
meetings  were  held  in  the  town-hall. 

The  lay  members  engaged  in  starting  the  enterprise  were 
Theodore  Blodgett  and  Thomas  Haskell.  P.  Eich  and  Francis 
A.  Talmadge  assisted  in  carrying  it  forward. 

The  membership  at  the  beginning  w^as  about  a  dozen.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gordon  remained  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
there  were  '22  members  in  full  connection  and  30  probationers. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  year  there  were  34  members  in  full 
connection  and  3  probationers. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  C.  H.  Vinton,  whose  pastorate 
was  very  successful,  and  large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
church. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Vinton  was  Rev.  E.  J.  Stevens,  a  local 
preacher,  appointed  to  supply  March  30,  1869,  and  who  re- 
mained only  until  December  of  the  same  \'ear,  the  remainder 
of  the  Conference  year  being  filled  out  by  students  from  the 
academy  at  "Wilbraham. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Booth,  the  nest  pastor,  was  stationed  in  Belcher- 
town in  the  spring  of  1870.  Under  his  pastorate  a  large  and 
successful  revival  occurred. 

In  the  Conference  year  of  1871,  Rev.  X.  J.  Merrill  was 
appointed  to  the  charge,  now  for  the  first  time  united  with 
Granby.  At  the  Conference  of  1872,  Rev.  S.  McLaughlin 
was  appointed  to  the  charge.  Early  in  his  pastorate  measures 
were  instituted  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1873,  land  was  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  during  the  same  year  the  society 
purchased  of  the  Union  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Springfield  their  church  building,  at  a  cost  of  §400,  paying 
81-50  additional  for  the  organ,  and  §200  for  the  cushions,  car- 
pets, and  settees.  The  building  was  taken  down,  removed  to 
Belchertown,  and  rebuilt  at  a  further  cost  of  .§5700.  The  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  August  13th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  new 
house  was  dedicated  Feb.  11,  1874.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
comfortable  structure,  and  now  occupied  by  the  society. 

The  pastors  since  Mr.  McLaughlin  have  been  Rev.  S.  O. 
Dyer,  for  one  year ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Best,  for  one  year ;  and  Rev. 
John  Capin,  for  two  years.  Rev.  Erastus  Burlingham,  the 
present  pastor,  commenced  his  labors  in  the  spring  of  1878. 

The  church  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  membership  of  113. 
The  membership  of  Sabbath-school  is  12-5 ;  officers  and  teach- 
ers, 13 ;  library,  500  volumes ;  Superintendent,  Merrick  M. 
Morse;  Librarian,  J.  V.  Thompson. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

There  are  a  number  of  burial-places  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  most  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  such  uses  without 
the  town  taking  any  action  upon  the  matter,  and  probably 
were  designed  simply  to  accommodate  the  residents  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  earliest  recorded  action  of  the  town  upon  the  .subject 
wa-s  at  a  precinct-meeting,  held  Jan.  3,  1743,  at  which  Deacon 
Stephen  Crawfoot,  Aaron  Lyman,  Nathaniel  Dwight,  and 
Eliakim  Phelps  were  appointed  a  committee  to  "  lay  out  a 
burying-yard  for  to  accommodate  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.'' 

The  committee  made  a  return  of  a  place  "  east  of  the  county 
road,  north  of  the  swamp,  at  or  near  the  south  end  of  Mr. 
Billing's  lot,  which  was  bought  of  Judge  Dudley." 

This  is  the  oldest  ground  in  the  town,  and  is  known  as  the 
Old"  or  "  Forward  Burying-Ground.''    It  lies  about  a  mile 
southeast  of  the  central  village,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a 
large  number  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.    Among  the 
in-soriptions  of  interest  are  the  following  : 

".Sacred  tij  the  memorj-  of  Eer.  Jnstag  Forward,  panfajr  of  the  church  in  Bel- 
chertown, wlio,  ekille<l  in  evangelical  'toctrine,  exemplary  in  Christian  duty, 
I^udent  in  council,  valiant  for  the  truth,  faithful  and  guccessfnl  in  labors,  after 


a  long  and  useful  ministry,  in  which,  with  reputation  to  himself  and  to  the 
spiritual  beueiit  of  his  flock,  he  served  God  and  his  generation,  fell  asleep  March 
S,  A.D.  1S14,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-nintli  of  his  min- 
istry.   Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

"lu  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  died  March  30,  1784,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town, 
and  was  esteemed  and  employed  in  public  business  in  town  and  county  through 
his  whole  life. 

"Come,  honest  sexton,  with  your  spade, 
And  let  my  grave  be  quickly  made ; 
On  Heaven's  decree  I  waiting  lie, 
And  all  my  wishes  are  to  die. 

"  Tho'  I  must  die  and  turn  to  dust, 
I  hope  to  rise  among  the  just; 
Jesus  my  body  will  refine, — 
I  shall  with  him  in  glory  shine." 

The  next  reference  to  burial-places  in  the  town-records  is 
on  Dec.  8,  1766,  when  it  was  "  voted  to  purchase  some  land  to 
bury  their  dead."  "  Voted  to  purchase  two  acres  in  each  place 
that  we  have  used  for  burying,  viz.  :  one  down  by  the  road 
against  Forward's  lot,  and  one  near  the  Nine-Mile  Pond." 
"Voted  that  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Howe  be  a  committee  to  see  to  tho  buying  the  two  pieces  of 
land  above  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  bury- 
ing-places." 

This  indicates  the  next  oldest  burying-ground  to  be  the  one 
near  the  pond,  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  central  vil- 
lage. It  was  probably  laid  out  soon  after  the  first  one,  and 
of  course  not  later  than  1766.  No  others  existed  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  on  March  11,  1771,  the  town  appropriated  £30 
for  the  purpose  of  fencing  each  of  these  grounds  with  stone. 

Beside  these  two  ancient  ones,  there  are  several  others  : 
one  at  Dwight's  Station,  which  is  quite  old;  one  on  Great 
Hill,  which  has  been  in  use  for  upward  of  a  hundred  years  ; 
two  in  the  scmth  part  of  the  town  (one  the  "Olds  Burying- 
ground,"  probably  nearly  a  century  old,  and  one  at  Bardwell 
village,  about  forty  years  old)  ;  one  in  "  Dark  Corner,"  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  which  has  been  used  over  sixty 
years  ;  and  one  at  "  Blue  Meadow,"  near  "  Slab  City,"  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  ground  in  the  town  at  present  is  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  in  rear  of  the  Congregational  Church,  at  the  cen- 
tral village.  It  was  laid  out  about  1846,  and  contains  many 
handsome  monuments. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  KBCORDS. 

Dec.  20,  1762. — "  Voted  to  Samuel  Hannum,  Jr.,  3  shillings  for  going  from 
Boston  to  Milton  to  cany  a  letter." 

Dec.  20,  1765. — "  Voted  that  the  surveyors  shall  see  to  it  that  men  come  to 
the  work  of  the  highways  seasonably  in  the  morning,  and  work  diligently  all 
the  day  till  the  ordinary  time  at  night  men  commonly  leave  work  that  are  hired 
to  labor;  and  whoever  works  but  a  part  of  the  day  shall  be  rewarded  in  such 
proportion  as  they  work,  in  the  judgment  of  the  surveyor." 

March  19, 1770. — "  Voted  to  excuse  the  west  part  of  the  town  from  any  charge 
in  purchasing  the  burying-place  in  or  near  Mr.  Forward's  land  and  that  by  the 
pond,  upon  condition  they  provide  a  place  for  themselves." 

March  3, 1777. — "Voted  to  Deacon  Joseph  Smith  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Graves  24 
shillings  each  for  going  to  Brookfield  to  cari-y  the  missionary  interpreter  and 
six  Oneida  Indians  or  cliief  warriors." 

1784.  — A  bounty  of  6  pounds  was  set  on  each  wolf  killed  within  ten  miles  of 
M.  House,  or  if  track  was  taken  within  those  limits. 

1785.  — "  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  tliree  men  to  correspond  with  some 
neighboring  towns  to  come  into  some  measures  to  destroy  the  wolves." 

March,  1796. — "  Voted  that  hoggs  shall  run  on  the  common  yoked  and  ringed, 
as  the  law  directs." 

In  1820,  Eliakim  Phelps  and  Philo  Dickinson  were  chosen 
delegates  to  the  convention  to  revise  the  State  Constitution. 

Jan.  8, 1823. — "  Voted  not  to  employ  Doct.  Sylvanus  Fansher  to  innoculate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the  kine-pock." 

EARLY  MARRIAGES  AND  BIRTHS, 

The  earliest  marriages  recorded  are  those  of  Abner  Smith, 
son  of  Deacon  John  Smith,  of  Cold  Spring,  to  Mary  King, 
April  14,  1741.  Rey.  Edward  Billing,  the  first  minister  of 
the  town,  to  Lucy  Parsons,  daughter  of  David  Parsons,  on 
Aug.  12,  1741.  Joseph  Smith,  son  of  Deacon  John  Smith, 
to  Eunice  Bascorn,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bascom,  on  Aug.  28, 
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171'i.  On  llio  siuiH^  (lute,  Saiimol  Buscoiii,  .Jr.,  wns  iimrrii'd  to 
Miu'y  Warner,  danglitcr  ol'  Uboiiczcr  Warner.  Hozckiah  lioot, 
son  1.0  Jlo/.pkiiili  Hoot,,  of  Norlliiunpton,  was  mnrricitl  to  the. 
willow  Mary  Kini;',  daugliln-  (jI'  Kbonozor  JJridf^-inan,  Nov. 
17,  1748.    No  othor  marriage  is  recorded  t'oi-  nearly  five  years. 

The  lirst  birth  recorded  is  that  of  Susanna  Lyman,  daugliter 
of  Aaron  and  E\iiiicc  Lyman,  who  was  born  Nov.  1(1,  17.S4. 
The  lirst  male  birtli  recorded  was  that  of  Klijah  Dwight,  son 
of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  Dwight,  who  was  born  Nov.  .30, 
17o5,  and  died  .January  19th  of  the  following  year.  Josiah 
Lyman,  son  ol'  Aaron  and  Eunice  Lyman,  was  born  March 
9,  1730,  and  is  the  next  male  birth  recorded. 

EARLY  A8.SES.S0RS'  VALUATION. 

The  most  ancient  valuation  of  estates  to  bo  found  in  the 
town  is  that  made  in  the  year  1743,  and  was  as  follows  :  Heze- 
kiah  Hoot,  land,  £20;  housing,  £4;  personal  estate,  £16  6.s. 
Aaron  Lyman,  land,  £36  10s.;  faculty,  £5;  housing,  £5; 
personal  estate,  £16  10s.  Eliakim  Phelps,  land,  £14  ;  facult}', 
£5;  housing,  £2  10s.  ;  personal  estate,  £5.  Thomas  Brown, 
land,  £5;  house,  £1 ;  personal  estate,  £4  6s.  Joseph  Phelps, 
land,  £7 ;  housing,  £4 ;  personal  estate,  £1G.  Nathaniel 
Dwight,  land,  £32  10s.;  faculty,  tavern,  etc.,  £18;  housing, 
£4;  personal  estate,  £35  8s.  Samuel  Bascom,  land,  £46; 
faculty,  £5;  housing,  £5;  personal  estate,  £11  4s.  Nathaniel 
Cowles,  land,  £2  10s.  ;  housing,  £1  ;  personal  estate,  £7  10s. 
Daniel  Smith,  £2 ;  housing,  £1 ;  personal  estate,  £3  10s. 
Jesse  Warner,  land,  £3  10s.  ;  housing,  £1  5s. ;  personal  es- 
tate, £3.  Ebenezer  Warner,  land,  £80 ;  housing,  £4 ;  per- 
sonal estate,  £12  15s.  Moses  Warner,  land,  £7 ;  housing,  £1 
10s.  ;  personal  estate,  £9  8s.  Walter  Fairlield,  land,  £5 ; 
housing,  £1  10s.  ;  personal  estate,  £8  10s.  Benjamin  Steb- 
Ijins,  land,  £25  ;  housing,  £5  ;  personal  estate,  £35.  Nathaniel 
Parsons,  land,  £12 ;  housing,  £4 ;  personal  estate,  £6  6s. 
Benjamin  Billings,  land,  £10  ;  faculty,  £3  ;  housing  and  mill, 
£3  5s.  ;  personal  estate,  £6  18s.  Joseph  Bardwell,  land,  £12  ; 
faculty,  £5 ;  house,  £1  5s.  ;  personal  estate,  £6.  Thomas 
Graves,  land,  £15 ;  house,  £1  5s.  ;  personal  estate,  £9  6s. 
Stephen  Crawfoot,  £12  ;  faculty,  £9  ;  house,  £1  5s. ;  personal 
estate,  £8.  Ebenezer  Bridgman,  land,  £17;  housing,  £3; 
personal  estate,  £7.  Joseph  Bridgman,  £16;  housing,  £3 
10s.;  personal  estate,  £4  6s.  Jonathan  Graves,  land,  £28; 
faculty,  £9 ;  housing,  £4  ;  personal  estate,  £21  12s.  Joseph 
Smith,  land,  £0;  personal  estate,  £1  10s.  Mary  King,  land, 
£0;  personal  estate,  £3  10s.  Samuel  Bascom,  personal  estate, 
£1  10s.  Eobert  Brown,  land,  £7;  housing,  £1  5s.  ;  personal 
estate,  £8  10s.  John  Smith,  land,  £22  ;  faculty,  £9  ;  housing, 
£6 ;  personal  estate,  £19  10s.  Stephen  Fairfield,  personal 
estate,  £2.  Mehetable  Dwight,  building,  £1  5s.  ;  personal 
estate,  £1  10s. 

SOCIETIES. 

VERNON  LODGE,  A.   F.   AND  A.  M., 

was  chartered  in  the  year  1869,  as  Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  and 
the  first  i-egular  communication  was  held  on  .June  23d  of  that 
year.  Prior  to  that  time  tlie  lodge  had  worked  under  a  dis- 
pensation. The  year  following  the  word  "Mount"  was 
dropped  from  the  name.  The  charter-members  of  the  lodge 
were  Oscar  F.  Morse,  Joseph  M.  Towne,  Calvin  Bridgman, 
White  H.  Hawks,  Phineas  Bridgman,  Henry  M.  Jepson, 
Samuel  W.  Longley,  Reuben  A.  White,  Joshua  G.  Longley, 
William  A.  Chapin,  Levi  Arnold,  Jason  Blaclimer,  George  C. 
Sandford.  The  present  officers  of  the  lodge  are  William  H. 
Bridgman,  W.  M.  ;  Loman  A.  Smith,  S.  W. ;  Eugene  Bridg- 
man, J.  W.  ;  William  E.  Bridgman,  Treas.  ;  E.  A.  li.  Fair- 
child,  Sec.  ;  S.  M.  Warren,  Chap. ;  William  F.  Carter,  Mar.  ; 
E.  M.  Shaw,  S.  D. ;  W.  H.  Hawks,  J.  D. ;  0.  L.  Kibbce,  S.  S. ; 
Calvin  Childs,  J.  S.  ;  D.  Winter,  I.  8.  ;  Guy  C.  Allen,  T. 

Pant  Masters.— O.  F.  Morse,  1870;  Levi  Arnold,  1871-73; 
W.  E.  Bridgman,  1874-76;  J.  M.  Towne,  1877. 


HANKS. 

'I'llH   KAItMKliS'  AND  M  KCII  A  N  KIK'  KANK 

fornjerly  <!\isted  in  Helchertown.  Jt  lirst  occupied  the  build- 
ing where  Sheppard  Pai'sons  now  resides.  The  Jjuilding  now 
oe(!Upicd  by  William  Bridgman  was  erected  by  the  bank 
during  Gen.  Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country,  and  was  used  by 
them  for  banking  purposes.  The  institution  lasted  about  ten 
yoai-s. 

ENDUSTKIAL  PURSUITS. 

Agricullure  has  constituted  the  principal  jiursuit  of  th(! 
citizens  of  Belchertown,  although  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  other  branches  of  industry.  The  principal  of  these 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  for  wliich  the  town  has 
been  noted  for  many  years.  The  first  wagon  ever  made  in  the 
town  was  made  the  first  part  of  the  jn-esent  century  by  Mason 
Abbey,  and  Harrison  Holland  "striped"  the  first  wagon 
painted  in  that  style  in  the  town.  The  Belchertown  Carriage 
Manufactory  existed  for  a  long  time  on  "  Federal  Street,"  and 
was  composed  of  Abbey,  Pepper,  Holland,  and  others.  Jona- 
than Bardwell  and  Simeon,  his  son,  also  made  wagons  and 
carried  on  the  blacksmithing  business  at  "  Bardwell  Hollow" 
half  a  century  ago.  Joseph  Woods  also  manufactured  them 
in  the  same  locality.  Nehemiah  Smith  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wagons  near  the  present  high-school  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Stephen  Packard,  Saul  Shumway,  Joel  Packard, 
Seth  D.  Griggs,  Humphrey  J.  Filer,  Park  Holland,  and 
others  have  also  engaged  in  the  same  business,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  industry  is  still  the  most  prominent  in  the 
town,  the  principal  manufacturers  heing  Tertius  and  Samuel 
D.  Cowles,  and  Maynard  Leach. 

The  Belchertown  Woolen  Company,  at  Bardwell  village, 
formerly  carried  on  quite  a  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
satinets,  and  Bugbee  &  Tirrell  formerly  manufactured  paper- 
hangings,  and  J.  &  S.  Clark  wrapping-paper. 

A  small  "  shoddy"  factory  formerly  existed  at  "  Slab  City," 
and  a  large  number  of  saw-mills  and  several  grist-mills  have 
utilized  tlie  various  water-privileges.  The  Boston  Duck  Com- 
pany, whose  mills  are  situated  near  the  south  line  of  the  town, 
at  Bondsville,  in  the  town  of  Palmer,  contemplate  establishing 
another  mill  on  the  Belchertown  side  of  the  river. 

MILITARY. 

The  part  which  the  town  took  in  the  earlier  wars  cannot 
with  accuracy  be  ascertained.  Nathaniel  Dwight  went  into 
the  French  war  with  a  captain's  commission,  Aug.  9,  1757. 
He  received  an  order  from  Col.  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  then  a 
militia  captain,  to  muster  and  march  his  company,  without 
delajr,  for  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry,  near  Lake  George, 
which  was  attacked  hy  a  French-and-Indian  army  under 
Montcalm.  The  company,  under  marching  orders,  met  the 
regiment  at  Westfleld,  proceeded  to  Kinderhook,  received  in- 
telligence that  the  fort  had  capitulated,  were  discharged,  and 
returned  home.  Doubtless  a  large  number  of  Belchertown 
men  were  in  this  company.  Among  these  were  Daniel  Wor- 
thington  and  Capt.  James  Walker.  Stephen  Crawfoot  also 
served  in  the  French  war  from  Belchertown,  and  William 
Kentfleld,  son  of  Ebenezer,  died  in  the  army,  near  Lake 
George,  in  1756.    Capt.  Elijah  Smith  was  a  captain  in  1755. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  RECORD 

of  the  town  is  especially  noteworthy.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  that  memorable  struggle  the  highest  patriotism 
and  most  self-sacrificing  devotion  vi^as  manifested  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  odious  "  Port  Bill"  was  met  by  the  following  vote 
of  the  town  : 

"  Voted  ami  clioso  ten  men  to  inspect  the  town  and  see  that  there  is  not  any 
gooils  o.xiiosed  to  sale  in  Belchertown  that  were  imported  after  the  1st  day  of 
December  Uist." 

In  the  month  of  September,  1774,  the  iiooiile,  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  following 
compact : 


DEACON  LYMAN  SABIN. 


Deacon  Lyman  Sabin  was  born  in  Belchertown, 
Aug.  15,  1813.  His  father,  Thomas  Sabin,  now 
in  his  ninety-sixth  year,  was  born  in  Ellington, 
Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1783^  and  March  20,  1806,  married 
Abigail  Durfey,  who  was  born  July  3,  1787,  and 
died  March  10,  1846.  He  bought  a  farm  in  Wil- 
braham,  Mass.,  for  8800,  which,  after  seven  years,  he 
sold  for  SI  700,  and  bought  the  present  one,  April, 
1,  1813,  for  82000. 

Deacon  Sabin  married  Lucy  C.  Stebbins,  daughter 
of  Samuel  H.  Stebbins,  Oct.  10,  1839,  who  was 
born  Nov.  2,  1812.  Their  children  are  Maria 
Dickinson,  born  Aug.  24,  1840;  married  T.  G. 
Longley,  of  Belchertown,  Abigail  Durfey,  born 
July  13, 1842  ;  married  Lewis  K.  Williams,  of  Kent, 
Ohio.  Laura  Sophia,  born  Dec.  3,  1844.  Their 
only  grandchild,  IMarion  Sabin  Longley,  was  born 
Oct.  15,  1874. 

Deacon  Sabin's  responsibility  in  farm  manage- 
ment dates  from  his  marriage,  at  which  time  the  as- 
sessor's valuation  was, — real  estate,  S2150;  personal, 
^295.  May  29, 1840,  the  house  and  some  out-build- 
ings, with  most  of  their  contents,  were  burned;  in- 
surance §600,  of  which  §200  canceled  a  debt.  The 
remaining  property  was  §400  insurance,  150  acres 
of  land,  much  of  which  was  in  a  rough,  unculti- 
vated state,  and  no  buildings  except  inferior  barns. 
Good  farm  buildings  are  now  on  the  premises,  the 
fields  are  sul^stantially  walled,  lowlands  drained  and 
made  productive,  while  five  acres  of  prime  orchard- 
ing swell  the  farm  products.  Some  years  since  the 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Society  awarded  this  farm 


a  premium  as  the  best-managed  farm  in  Hampshire 
County.  Assessed  valuation  1860, — real,|5300;  per- 
sonal, $1000.  Assessed  valuation  1878,— real,  |6500; 
personal,  $1385.  Increase  from  1840,  $5440.  Dur- 
ing this  period  $2000  have  been  paid  to  those  who 
have  left  the  homestead,  besides  educational  expenses ; 
while  within  ten  years  not  less  than  $1000  have  been 
given  for  exceptional  church  expenditures,  besides 
liberal  annual  payments  for  current  church  expenses 
and  charities. 

These  acquisitions  have  not  been  made  regardless 
of  domestic  comfort,  neither  as  life's  end  and  aim,  nor 
without  ordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  though  a  good 
Providence  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  They  are 
mentioned  here  simply  as  showing  that  New  England 
farming  may  be  made  profitable  even  in  hill  towns, 
and  in  the  hope  to  counteract  a  little  the  tendency 
of  young  men  to  leave  the  farms. 

On  the  fertile  soil  of  the  river-towns  the  gains 
might  have  been  greater.  Yet  the  salubrious  air 
and  fine  scenery  here  enjoyed  are  regarded  as  more 
than  a  compensation.  Deacon  Sabin  wishes  his  ex- 
perience to  suggest  to  young  men  "  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  New  England,  or  to  seek  city 
homes,  in  order  to  secure  a  competency." 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  here  since  1835,  and  a  deacon  since  1863. 
He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  of  generous 
impulses,  one  of  the  foremost  financial  supporters 
of  the  church  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  a 
Puritan  pillar  in  society. 


HEiNRY  GRAVES  Jr. 


Photo,  by  Moffltt. 


Henry  Graves,  Jr.,  now  living  in  Belchertown, 
was  born  in  South  Hadley  Falls,  July  21,  1819. 
At  the  age  of  five  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Chicopee,  whence  after  a  stay  of  one  year  he  went 
to  Ware,  and,  remaining  there  six  years,  removed 
in  1830  to  Ludlow,  of  which  place  he  remained  a 
resident  until  1853.  On  the  15th  of  December  of 
that  year  he  became  a  citizen  of  Belchertown,  loca- 
ting on  the  place  now  his  residence. 

Oct.  9,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Wales,  of  Belchertown,  and  became  the 
father  of  a  son,  Moses  W. 

Mrs.  Graves  died  April  17,  1863,  and  May  8, 
1866,  he  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Joseph  Witt, 
of  Granby.  Aug.  7,  1862,  Mr.  Graves  enlisted  in 
the  37th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  served  tiirough 
tlie  war  of  the  Rebellion,  participating  in  all  the 
battles  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  includ- 
ing the  conflicts  at  Gettysburg,  Fredericksburg,  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg, 
and  Winchester,  at  which  latter  he  was  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  subsequently  confined  in  the  McOlcl- 


lan  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  for  five  months.  Dur- 
ing his  entire  three  years'  term  he  was  absent  from 
his  regiment  on  but  two  furloughs,  once  to  bury  his 
wife,  and  once  to  vote  for  President  Lincoln. 

Upon  being  mustered  out  of  the  service,  he  re- 
turned home  and  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits, 
which  he  has  followed  to  this  time.  He  has  never 
sought  political  preferment.  Early  in  life  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but  the  war  made  him  a  Republican,  and 
with  that  party  he  has  since  affiliated. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  experiencing  religion,  he 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ludlow ;  but 
church  dissensions  led  to  his  withdrawal  and  sub- 
sequent attendance  at  the  Baptist  Church,  which  or- 
ganization he  joined  at  Three  Rivers  in  1842,  and 
later  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Belchertown, 
Since  1858  he  has  served  the  church  as  deacon. 

Mr.  Graves'  father  was  born  Aug.  19,  1793,  in 
Williamsburg,  Hampshire  Co.  Nov.  6,  1817,  he 
married  Selima,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Philip  Smith, 
of  Chicopee.  Their  children  were  four  in  number, — 
Sophia  S.,  William,  Austin  Lyman,  and  Henry,  Jr. 
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We  declare  that  we  will  take  no  unreasonable  liberties  or  adrantage  from 
the  suspension  of  the  course  of  law ;  but  we  engage  to  conduct  ourselves  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  God,  of  reason,  and  of  bimianity ;  aud  we  hereby  eugage  to 
use  all  prudent,  justifiable,  and  necessary  measures  to  secure  aud  defend  each 
others  persons  and  families,  their  lives,  rights,  and  properties,  against  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  hurt,  injure,  or  invade  them ;  and  to  secure  and  defend  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  our  just  and  constitutional  rights  and  privileges." 

In  the  County  Convention,  held  about  this  time,  the  town 
was  represented  by  Col.  Caleb  Clark,  Joseph  Smith,  and 
Xathaniel  D  wight.  The  latter  was  then  town  clerk,  and  re- 
cords the  fact  that  delegates  were  present  from  every  town  in 
the  county  ^01d  Hampshire)  but  Charlemont,  and  that 

"They  spent  the  day  in  considering  the  distressed  state  of  the  government,  as  - 
the  port  of  Boston  is  shut  up  by  the  King  and  Parliiiment,  and  eight  or  ten  regi- 
ments stationed  there  upon  the  Xeck,  and  digging  trenches  and  fortifying  them 
against  the  cotintry :  and  a  number  of  men-of-war  are  round  about  Boston,  in 
order  to  oblige  the  province  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
Xorth  America  at  their  pleasure." 

Capt.  Samuel  Howe  represented  the  town  in  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  in  1774,  and  in  the  Second  Congress,  the  year 
following. 

On  Xov.  7,  1774.  the  people  of  the  town  convened  at  the 
meeting-house  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  military  com- 
pany. Caleb  Clark  was  chosen  captain  ;  Joseph  Graves,  first 
lieutenant;  John  Cowles,  second  lieutenant;  Elijah  Dwight, 
ensign  ;  and  Oliver  Bridgman,  clerk.  Dee.  12,  1774,  the  town 
voted  10.S-.  Sd.  to  Capt.  Zachariah  Eddy  "for  his  horse's  jour- 
ney to  Providence  to  fetch  powder  for  the  town's  use." 

The  town  chose  committees  of  safety  throughout  the  war, 
and  gave  them  active  support. 

May  22.  177-5,  Xathaniel  Dwight  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  called  to  meet  at  Watertown.  The 
town  voted 

"That  said  Xathaniel  Dwight  shall  go  armed  cap-a-jyie,  as  there  is  every  day 
danger  of  an  invasion  by  the  King's  troo[>5  that  are  now  stationed  at  Boston, 
viz,  abont  4000  men,  and  the  government,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire,  have  30,000  men  that  are  stationed  round  about  Boston." 

The  records  contain  still  further  evidence  of  the  patriotisui 
of  the  town,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample  : 

"  At  a  full  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belchertown,  held  at  the  meeting- 
house, June  25,  1776,  Deacon  Aaron  Lyman  was  chosen  moderator.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  by  the  moderator,  whether  should  the  honorable  Continental 
Congreas,  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Ojlonies  in  America,  declare  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  said  inhabitants,  would 
solemnly  engage,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  support  tliem  in  the  measure ; 
and  it  parsed  in  the  affirmative  by  a  uni\'ersal  vote." 

Men  and  supplies  were  regularly  furnished  in  support  of 
the  war. 

For  purposes  of  drill  and  enlistment  the  town  had  two  militia 
companies,  known  at  home  as  the  East  and  West  Companies. 
They  were  the  Third  and  Ninth  Companies  of  the  4th  Hamp- 
shire Eegiment.  Of  the  Third,  which  was  the  West  Com- 
pany, Jonathan  Bardwell,  Aaron  Phelps,  and  Henry  Dwight 
were  in  command,  and  of  the  Ninth,  Elijah  Dwight,  James 
Walker,  and  Edward  Smith. 

A  large  number  of  Belchertown  citizens  served  at  various 
times  in  the  Continental  army.  Capt.  Josiah  Lyman,  with 
hi.5  company,  went  on  the  expedition  to  Canada,  in  1776.  His 
brother,  Maj.  Elihu  Lyman,  a  native  of  the  town,  was  also 
an  officer  in  the  war,  and  started  with  Benedict  Arnold  on  the 
expedition  through  Maine  to  Canada,  but  was  deputed  to  carry 
back  sick  and  disabled  members  of  the  command.  He  was 
then  a  captain,  and  not  a  resident  of  Belchertown  at  the  time. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
performed  actual  service  in  the  army  :  Elijah  Dwight,  Pliny 
Dwight,  Joseph  Pieed,  Asaph  Kentlield,  James  White,  Samuel 
White,  Thomas  Fuller,  Wrn.  Hannum,  Pieuben,  Asa,  and 
Whitney  Shumway,  Elijah  Parker,  Moses  Cowles,*  Stephen 
Darling;  Jo.seph  Towrie,  Caleb  Stacy,  Salmon  Kentfield,  Nath. 
Dodge,  Jfath.  Doake.s,  Luther  Clough,  Enos  Smith,  Joel 


«  M(jBe8  Cowles'  hoo^  wag  burned  in  October,  1776,  while  lie  was  serving  in 
the  war,  and  three  of  his  children  were  burned  to  death  in  the  conflagration, 
the  eldest  being  five  years  of  age. 


Greene,  Eb.  Chapman,  Elijah  Walker,  Samuel  Pollesey,  Benj. 
Burden,  Zeph.  Sturtevant,  John  Hamblen,  Jonathan  Bardwell, 
Moses  Howe,  Josiah  Lyman,  James  Walker,  P.  Gilbert,  P. 
Davis.  A  large  number  of  others  are  supposed  to  have  rendered 
personal  ser-vice  in  the  army,  but  the  lists  do  not  indicate 
whether  they  so  served,  or  by  proxy.  Twenty  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  town 

"  Voted  that  this  town  will  at  all  times,  as  they  have  done  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  oppose  every  enemy  to  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind ; 
and  that  after  so  wiclied  a  conspiracy  against  those  rights  and  liberties  by  certain 
ingrates,  most  of  them  natives  of  these  States,  and  wiio  have  been  refugees  and 
declared  traitors  to  their  country,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  they  ought 
never  to  be  suffered  to  return,  but  to  be  e.xeluded  from  having  lot  or  portion 
amongst  us." 

shays'  rebellion. 
The  town  records  contain  the  following  names  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  Shays  rebellion  : 

"  A  list  of  the  names  of  several  persons  that  were  concerned  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, who  lived  in  Belchertown,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance 
before  Caleb  Clark,  Esq. :  Jonah  Hunting,  Samuel  Ward,  Walter  Eaton,  Obadiah 
Ward,  Sewell  Abbott,  Seth  Warner,  Mark  Stacy,  Jolin  Stacy,  Ephraim  Hunatt, 
Daniel  Shaw,  Jolin  Coal,  Jr.,  Solomon  Hannum,  John  Woods,  David  Converse, 
Natlian  Davis,  Ebenezer  Bliss,  Thomas  Hulett,  Natlian  Kinsley,  Calvin  Kinsley, 
Elijah  Parker,  Justin  Olds,  Amos  Ackley,  Samuel  Ackley,  Enoch  Thayer,  James 
Smitli,  John  McMullin,  Sav'a  Band,  Isaac  Livermore,  Samuel  Ackley,  Jr., 
Thomas  Tlmrston,  Benjamin  Clough,  Ebenezer  Chapman,  Luther  Clough,  David 
Bartlett,  Jr.,  Ephi-aim  Clougli,  Jonah  Drake,  Silas  Lovel,  .Tosiah  Whitney,  Benj. 
Burthan,  Zebulon  Dagg,  Abel  Clough,  Thomas  Brown,  Benjamin  Billings,  John 
Ward,  Jr.,  Daniel  Kneedham,  Joseph  Eamsdil,  Barnabas  Eay,  Jacob  Wilson, 
Israel  Eobinson,  Thomas  Wilson,  Nathaniel  Goodale,  Stephen  Tluirston,  Thomas 
Torrane,  John  Saurin,  John  Sumner,  Nathaniel  Perry,  Jr.,  Mason  Hulett,  Cyril 
Leach,  Erastus  Kentfield,  Asaliel  Hulett,  David  Town,  Wm.  Town,  Christopher 
Patten,  Thomas  Wheeler. 

"  Attest :  B.  Dwight,  Toum  Clerk  " 

WAR  OF  1812. 

With  the  war  of  1812  the  town  had  no  sympathy,  but  passed 
resolutions  strongly  condemnatory  of  it.  The  following  citi- 
zens are  among  those  who  served  in  the  army  at  Boston  : 
Simeon  Pepper,  Horace  Walker,  Samuel  H.  Stebbins,  Heze- 
kiah  Walker,  Jr.,  Salem  Fisher. 

WAR  OF  1801-65. 
The  patriotic  part  that  the  town  bore  in  the  late  war  is 
matter  of  recent  fame.  Suffice  it  here  to  record  that  Bel- 
chertown contributed  nobly  to  the  preservation  of  that  Union 
which  her  sons  had  so  bravely  struggled  to  create  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  republic.  The  following  names  are  from  the  ad- 
jutant-general's report : 

Perez  R.  Brown,  42d  Mass.  Eegt. ;  Myron  P.  AValker,  Chas.  H.  Atwood,  Benton 
Barrett,  Wm.  K.  Barrows,  Chas.  Benson,  Oliver  Hyde,  Reuben  S.  Rob- 
bins,  David  K.  Sliumway,  Frank  B.  Smith,  George  Strong,  Frank  Wiley, 
Nelson  0.  Willey,  Benj.  F.  Brady,  all  in  10th  Mass.  Regt. ;  Martin  V.  B. 
Brown,  John  H.  Parker,  James  H.  Pratt,  Dwight  Barrett,  Stillman  D. 
Clark,  James  H.  Montague,  Chas.  A.  Pettingill,  Edwin  H.  Atwood,  Ly- 
man J.  Bennett,  Solomon  Roads,  Augustus  D.  Alden,  Tliomas  H.  Dewey, 
Samuel  J.  Filer,  Elisha  J.  Griggs,  Edwin  C.  Hayes,  George  F.  Sliumway, 
Dwight  Sloan,  E.  P  Warner,  all  in  27th  Mass.  Regt. ;  Chas.  B.  Jackson, 
George  M.  Abby,  Wm.  L.  Bishop,  Jerome  Draper,  Richard  F.  Underwood, 
Warner  Pratt,  Wm.  L.  Ayers,  Wm.  L.  Bishop,  Wm.  Blodgett,  Edwin  0. 
Chapin,  Lyman  Chamberlain,  Frederick  Cutler,  George  A.  Goodwin,  John 
Henry,  Lucas  B.  Jenks,  Thomas  Jenks,  Henry  M.  Kentfield,  Lemuel  S. 
Mason,  Truman  C.  Munsell,  Wm.  J.  Peeso,  Amos  M.  Eamsdell,  Richard 
Ramsdell,  Daniel  B.  Richardson,  Chas.  S.  Robbins,  Joseph  D.  Richardson, 
Russell  A.  Robbins,  Chiis.  0.  Thomas,  Francis  B.  Thomas,  Harrison  D. 
Towne,  Richard  F.  Underwood,  all  in  31st  Mass.  Regt. ;  Thomas  Shannon, 
Reuben  S.  Robbins,  Wm.  McDowell,  Albert  C.  Allen,  Wm.  Bell,  Fiancis 
Bishop,  Hiram  Blackmer,  Dwight  B.  Chamberlain,  Norris  Chamberlain, 
Daniel  B. Dwight,  Raymond  C.  Flowers,  Emulus  B.  GiUett,  Philo  Hogency, 
Lorenzo  Joslyn,  Lorenzo  Leech,  David  Leman,  Andrew  B.  Owen,  Horace 
C.  Eamsdell,  Lyman  A.  Shaw,  Frederick  E.  Smith,  John  H.  Smith, 
Monroe  Snow,  Jerry  W.  Squires,  Jonas  II.  Thayer,  John  McLauglilin, 
Janu'S  Whittaker,  all  in  37th  Mass.  Regt. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Chas.  L.  Washburn,  town 
clerk,  Eev.  Payson  W.  Lyman,  Austin  Billings,  S.  W.  Long- 
ley,  Daniel  Sawin,  Cyrus  S.  Bartlet  and  wife,  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  "  Doolittle's  Sketches,"  and  the  Easthamp- 
ton  Centennial  Address  of  Kev.  P.  W.  Lyman,  have  also  been 
found  useful. 
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UEOUIIAPJIICAL. 
Tun  town  of  Greenwich  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  corner 
of  Hampshire  County,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie 
town  of  Prescott,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  south  by  the  town 
of  Ware,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  esTst  by  the  towns  of  Dana 
and  Hardwick,  in  Worcester  County,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
towns  of  Prescott  and  Enfield,  in  Hampshire  County.  The 
average  length  of  the  town  is  about  eight  and  a  half  miles, 
and  the  average  width  about  two  and  three-quarter  miles.  It 
contains  12,402.8  acres  of  land,  450  acres  of  pond  and  streams, 
and  216.5  acres  of  roads,  the  length  of  the  latter  being  forty- 
two  and  a  quarter  miles. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  township  is  situated  in  a  valley,  running  north  and' 
south,  and  skirted  on  either  side  by  a  range  of  hills.  The 
landscape  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  several  hills  of  promi- 
nence, by  the  east  and  middle  branches  of  Swift  Eiver,  which 
traverse  the  town  throughout,  and  by  numerous  ponds  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.  Mount  Pomeroy  lifts  its  peculiar  con- 
ical form  just  north  of  the  village  of  Greenwich  Plains,  and 
probably  attains  an  altitude  of  700  or  800  feet.  Mount  "Liz," 
or  "Lizzie,"  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Mount 
Pomeroy,  and  south  of  the  village,  and  probably  attains  about 
the  same  altitude  as  the  former.  The  origin  of  their  names 
is  elsewhere  referred  to.  Cooley's  Hill,  also  quite  elevated, 
lies  farther  south,  near  the  Enfield  line.  The  two  branches 
of  Swift  River  afford  a  number  of  fine  water-privileges, 
several  of  which  are  not  utilized.  The  east  branch  discharges 
its  waters  into  Moose  Pond.  The  outlet  of  this  pond  unites 
with  the  middle  branch  and  passes  on  to  the  Chicopee  River. 
Numerous  small  affluents  of  the  river  drain  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  of  which  the  principal  is  Sunk  Brook,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  ponds  are  Warner, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  Curtis,  about  a  mile  farther 
south.  East  or  Moose  Pond,  lying  east  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  town,  and  Davis  Pond,  south  and  west  of 
Greenwich  Plains. 

The  soil  of  Greenwich  is  fertile,  producing  the  cereals,  with 
the  exception  of  wheat,  in  abundance,  but  is  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  grass.  Being  comparatively  free  from  rocks 
and  stones,  it  is  not  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  geological 
formations  of  the  town  are  not  of  special  importance,  con- 
forming to  the  general  description  of  them  elsewhere  given  in 
this  work.  Two  rocky  bowlders  on  the  Blackmer  farm,  in 
the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  have  attracted  considerable 
notice.  They  are  of  many  tons  in  weight,  and  rest  upon  a 
flat  rock.  A  slight  degree  of  power  applied  serves  to  set  them 
in  motion. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is  given  at  000.  By 
the  census  of  1776  it  was  890.  The  highest  population  ever 
reached  in  the  town  was  in  1800,  when  it  was  1460.  Since 
that  time  the  town  of  Enfield  has  been  set  off  from  Green- 
wich, accounting  largely  for  the  diflerence  in  population.  By 
the  census  of  1875,  the  total  products  of  the  town  are  placed 
at  1117,363.  The  assessor's  report  for  the  year  1878  furnishes 
the  following;  Number  of  polls,  187;  of  dwelling-houses, 
141  ;  of  horses,  144  ;  of  cows,  297  ;  of  sheep,  157  ;  of  acres  of 
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land  taxed,  11,107;  value  of  personal  ])rc)perty,  $72,090;  of 
real  ]iroi)erty,  $200,000  ;  rate  per  cent,  of  total  taxation,  1 .65. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Springfield,  Athol  and  Northeastern  Railroad  passes 
through  the  town  from  north  to  south,  and  was  first  opened 
to  traffic  in  1873.  It  has  two  stations,  one  at  Greenwich 
Plains,  and  the  other  at  Greenwich  Valley. 

,  The  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  yet  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  proposes  to  enter  near  the  upper  village  of  Enfield, 
and  pass  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  the  town,  having 
stations  at  the  two  villages. 

MEN  OF  DISTINCTION. 
Among  the  men  of  distinction  which  the  town  has  produced 
may  be  mentioned  E.  E.  Marcy,  M.D.,  editor  and  author; 
Gen.  Amiel  W.  Whipple,  born  in  1817,  died  from  wounds 
received  at  Chancellorsville,  May  7,  1863, — a  brave  and  able 
officer ;  Hon.  James  E.  Cooley,  of  New  York  City,  a  former 
State  Senator  of  that  State  ;  and  Albert  White,  M.D.,  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems. 

INDIAN  OCCUPATION  AND  RELICS. 

Undoubted  evidences  of  the  occupation  of  the  soil  of  Green- 
wich by  the  Indians  are  to  be  found  within  the  town.  The  chief 
traces  of  savage  occupancy  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  in  and  around  Davis  Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  east  and  middle  branches  of  Swift  Eiver.  The  remains 
of  an  Indian,  apparently  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  are  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  old  Cooley  farm  many  years  ago  ; 
and  on  the  farms  of  William  R.  Hale  and  Lorenzo  Davis 
have  been  found  many  Indian  relics,  consisting  of  pestles, 
broken  utensils,  arrow-  and  spear-heads,  parts  of  tomahawks, 
and  other  unique  remains.  The  former  gentleman  has  a  spe- 
cially valuable  collection  of  these  trophies,  and  takes  great 
interest  in  accumulating  them.  Mr.  Davis  also  has  a  few  of 
rare  interest.  One  stone,  owned  by  Mr.  Hale,  apparently  of 
Pelham  granite,  contains  on  one  side  the  head  of  an  Indian 
squaw,  and  on  the  other  a  bow  and  arrow,  fixed  ready  for 
shooting,  both  of  which  were  probably  carved  by  savage 
hands.  Mount  Pomeroy  and  Mount  Liz  also  testify  to  the 
presence  of  the  Indians.  The  former  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  man  named  Pomeroy  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  by  the  savages,  and  there  buried.* 

Mount  "Liz"  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  Elizabeth 
Rowlandson,  an  unfortunate  Indian  captive,  who  was  put  to 
death  there  by  the  savages.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rowlandson,  the  minister  at  Lancaster,  Worcester  Co., 
whose  house  was  burned  and  his  family  either  killed  or  carried 
captive  in  the  memorable  attack  on  that  place,  on  the  10th  day 
of  February,  1676,  by  the  Wampanoag,  Narraffansctt,  Nip- 
muck,  and  Nashaway  Indians,  led  by  King  Philip. f 

SETTLEMENT. 
The  territory  at  present  comprising  the  town  of  Greenwich, 
as  well  as  that  of  Enfield,  was  formerly  known  as  Quabbin-X 

*  Another  loss  authentic  story  is  that  Pomeroy  killed  a  bear  there, 
t  Barber's  Historical  Collections,  pp.  575,  576. 

t  Tlio  name  of  every  Indian  iisnMly  has  a  siguiflcation,  and  the  translation 
of  tlie  name  Qnabbiu  Uas  been  given  as  "  Many  Watei-s,"  a  nanio  that  wonUl  bo 
appropriate  to  the  tract  of  land  which  bore  that  early  name. 
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This  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  King  Quabbin,  an 
Indian  sachem,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  whose  headquarters  lay 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Greenwich. 

On  June  30,  1732,  the  General  Court  granted  seven  town- 
ships of  land,  each  six  miles  square,  to  the  descendants  of  the 
soldiers  who  destroyed  the  Xarragansett  fort,  on  Dec.  19,  1675, 
The  number  of  soldiers  was  840,  This  gave  a  township  of  six 
miles  square  to  each  120  soldiers.  These  grants  were  made  on 
condition  that  each  township  should  settle  at  least  60  families 
on  its  territory  within  seven  years  after  the  grant,  settle  a 
learned  orthodox  minister,  and  lay  out  a  lot  of  land  for  him 
and  one  for  the  school.  If  these  conditions  were  not  complied 
with  the  grant  was  to  be  void.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1733,  the 
proprietors  met  on  Boston  Common,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  voted  that  the  grantees  should  be  divided 
into  seven  societies,  one  township  to  be  given  to  each  society. 
Xarragansett  township,  No.  4,  was  first  laid  out  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  a  place  called  Amasskeage,'^  but,  that  land  proving 
unsatisfactory,  a  committee  was  appointed  Nov,  17,  1735,  to 
search  out  better  land  in  exchange,  Quahbin  was  the  tract  of 
land  chosen,  and  is  described  as  '-bounded  north  by  Salem 
Town,  easterly  by  Lambstown  (now  Hardwick),  southerly  by 
the  Equivalent  Land,  and  westerly  by  Wm,  Eeed's  land," 
The  meetings  of  the  proprietors  were  held  for  a  good  while  at 
Rehoboth,  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  grantees  never  actually 
entered  upon  their  lands,  but  resided  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Hence  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  most  convenient 
place.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  grantees  were  Joseph 
Allen,  2  rights;  John  Foster,  3;  Benjamin  Coppee,  2;  Edward 
Shove,  14;  Shubael  Conant,  6;  Ebenezer  Mun,  1;  James 
Eedaway,  1 ;  John  Bobbins,  1 ;  Timothy  Ide,  1 ;  John  Butter- 
worth,  1 ;  Thomas  Dickens,  1 ;  Isaac  Dagget,  1 ;  Joseph  Whe- 
ton,  1;  Samuel  Childs,  8;  Thomas  Macumber,  1;  Comfort 
Carpenter,  1 ;  John  Eeed,  1 ;  John  Hill,  1 ;  and  John  Wood- 
ward, 19. 

On  Jan.  14,  1736,  the  General  Court  granted  the  territory 
of  Quabbin  to  Narragansett,  Township  No.  4,  specially  grant- 
ing 1200  acres  of  it  to  James  Patterson,  Eobert  Fenton, 
Edward  Miller,  James  Wheeler,  John  Patterson,  Andrew 
Turner,  Thomas  Powers,  Arthur  Cary,  Eobert  Evans,  Eobert 

Carlile,    Thorp,  and    Holden,  to  each  of  them  50 

acres  for  a  house-lot,  to  be  laid  out  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Court,  and  the  remaining  50  acres  to  be  included  in 
the  general  division. f  The  conditions  of  the  grant  were  that 
they  severally  dwell  thereon  with  their  families  for  four  years, 
put  10  acres  under  good  cultivation,  and  grant  300  acres  to 
the  first  settled  minister,  the  same  to  the  second,  and  another 
for  a  school-lot. 

On  May  12,  1737,  the  proprietors  appointed  a  committee, 
con.sisting  of  John  Foster,  Shubael  Conant,  Samuel  Childs, 
Samuel  Tildake,  and  Ebenezer  Mun,  to  lay  out  and  allot  the 
land  in  Quabbin.  The  same  committee  were  directed  to  lay 
out  10  acres  of  land  for  a  meeting-house  and  burying-ground, 
highways,  and  a  lot  of  the  contents  of  60  acres  to  each  pro- 
prietor, besides  ministry-  and  school-lots. 

After  surveying  Quabbin,  it  was  found  considerably  less 
than  .six  miles  square ;  so  the  General  Court  granted  a  tract 
of  land,  lying  west  of  and  adjoining  Hatfield,  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  full  amount  of  territory  to  which  the  grantees 
were  entitled.  This  tract  Ls  now  embraced  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Chesterfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire, 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  who  the  first  settler  of 
the  territory  of  Quabbin  was.  The  inscription  on  a  tombstone 
in  the  town  of  Enfield  indicates  the  fact  that  David  Patterson 

*  8o  deeignated  in  the  proprietora'  records. 

t  It  i«  probable  that  these  twelve  men  were  those  who  were  already  on  the 
mi\  of  Cjnalibin,  some  of  whom  were  pioneers  from  Brookfield  and  Connecticut, 
and  aoioe  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 


was  the  first  man  born  within  the  town  of  Greenwich,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1735.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  son 
of  the  John  Patterson  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  south  parish  of 
Greenwich  (now  Enfield),  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village 
of  Enfield,  on  the  Josiah  W.  Flint  farm.  It  has  also  been 
claimed  that  families  by  the  name  of  Gibbs,  Hinds,  Powers, 
Eogers,  and  Cooley  located  in  Quabbin  about  or  before  that 
time.  But  the  records  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  parish  and 
town  records,  do  not  support  the  assertion.  These  names  ap- 
pear prominently  a  little  later,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
families  were  among  the  first  permanent  settlers  on  the  soil ; 
but  some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  original  grant  doubtless 
preceded  them. 

The  name  of  Gibbs  first  appears  in  the  year  1740,  in  the 
person  of  Thomas,  who  after  that  time  filled  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  in  the  town,  and  was  one  of  its  leading  settlers.  A 
little  later  Jeremiah  and  David  Powers  appear,  together  with 
William  Carpenter,  Simon  Davis,  John  Eea,  John  Townsend, 
Nathan  Fisk,  Abraham  Gibbs,  John  Harwood,  and  Timothy 
Euggles.  Later  still  appear  Hopestill  Hinds,  Benjamin 
Cooley,  James  Nevins,  James  Wright,  James  Whi'tconibe, 
William  Eogers,  Luke  Hitchcock,  and  Holmes. 

These  were  the  names  of  those  who  were  most  prominent 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  thus  appears  that  among  the  first  actual  settlers  were  John 
and  James  Patterson,  who  located  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  The  Hinds  family,  for  many  years  thereafter  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  the  town,  located  in  the  west  part  of 
the  present  town  of  Greenwich,  along  what  is  known  as  the 
"West  Street,"  and  near  the  then  centre  of  the  town.  The 
Gibbs  and  Powers  families,  whose  representatives  still  live  in 
the  town,  and  who  have  always  been  identified  with  its  growth 
and  development,  settled,  the  former  along  the  "  West  Street," 
and  at  the  plains,  and  the  latter  farther  north,  in  and  around 
the  "  village."  The  Cooleys  settled  along  the  east  branch  of 
Swift  Eiver,  and  formerly  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
east  of  the  "  plains."  They  were  active  and  industrious  tillers 
of  the  soil  for  many  years.  J 

The  Whitcomb  family  located  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  Prescott  line,  and  is  still  represented  in  the 
town.  Later  families  of  prominence  have  been  the  Hales, 
Cutlers,  Ayres,  Blodgetts,  Walkers,  Shumways,  Davises, 
Marcys,  Trasks,  Sprouts,  Richards,  Sears.,  Blackmers, 
Vaughns,  Eoots,  Pullers,  Haskells,  Hookers,  Fields,  Eobin- 
sons,  Douglases,  Jordans,  Stones,  Warners,  Snows,  Doaks, 
and  Earles. 

The  oldest  houses  now  standing  in  the  town  are  the  old 
Hale  homestead,  the  old  Eogers  house,  opposite  the  depot,  the 
Fletcher  Sears  house,  in  the  northwest  district  of  the  town,  the 
east  part  of  the  Northam  house,  and  the  Whitcomb  house, 
each  of  which  is  said  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old. 

TAVERNS. 

Among  the  taverns  that  have  existed  Dr.  Trask  is  said 
to  have  kept  one  of  the  first,  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, on  the  Marcy  place.  About  the  same  time  Timothy 
Hinds  kept  one  on  the  old  Ayres  place,  and  these  two  were 
the  only  ones  in  town  for  a  long  time.  The  next  prominent 
place  of  public  resort  was  kept  for  a  great  many  years,  about 
the  first  part  of  the  century,  by  Col.  Thomas  Powers,  on  the 
old  Powers  place  at  Greenwich  village.  It  was  afterward 
kept,  either  in  the  same  place  or  on  the  site  of  the  present 
hotel,  by  Edmund  Eaymore,  "  'Squire"  Mun,  West  Page, 
.lames  Danforth,  M.  &  E.  Gibbs,  Strickland  Alexander,  George 
T.  Gibbs,  Haskell  Sears,  John  O.  Carter,  Charles  Hastings, 


t  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  this  land  was  first  granted  to  Edward  Shove, 
on  condition  that  he  would  erect  a  mill  on  the  east  branch  of  Swift  Eiver.  bail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  condition,  it  was  conveyed  to  Benj.  Cooley,  on  June  5, 
.1754, 
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Clinili^s  'I'liiiislici',  lloraco  Miller,  Robert  Hay,  Warron  T. 
(!r()iiil)io,  Oliver  K.  llcrrick,  imd  liimlly  by  Alfi-cnl  A.  Wbit- 
ncy  I'or  a  yciir  |mst.    It  i.«  now  known  us  tlio  "  Village  Hotel." 

A  Minn  by  Mic  name  of  West  bad  a  tavern  where  John  W. 
K<'i(h  now  keeps — the  Greenwich  Hotel,"  at  the  "  plains" — 
alidiil.  seventy  years  ago.  Some  of  his  successors  have  been 
JSIiitliiuiiel  Powers,  Charles  Negus,  Luke  Earle,  Nelson  D. 
Barrel,  John  A.  Wold,  Salem  Newton,  and  others.  Having 
been  partially  burned  recently,  it  is  now  undcu-going  repairs, 
and  will  soon  bo  reopened  by  John  W.  Keith.  0/,ias  Cone 
also  kept  a  tavern  about  fifty  years  ago  on  the  JJaniard  jilace. 

STORES. 

A  few  of  the  stores  that  have  been  kept  in  the  town  are 
worthy  of  notice.  One  of  the  earliest  was  kept  by  a  man 
named  Nichols,  upward  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  where 
Samuel  B.  Esty  now  lives.  The  building  is  still  standing  in 
which  it  was  kept,  and  is  used  as  a  store-house.  Jabez  Col- 
burn  was  in  trade  about  seventy  years  ago  at  Greenwich 
Plains.  Wyatt  Boyden  succeeded  him,  then  Amos  Howe, 
and  then  Koger  West.  The  store  stood  back  of  the  meeting- 
house, near  the  horse-sheds.  Amos  Tinney  kept  a  store  a 
good  many  years  ago,  where  A.  L.  Doak  now  lives.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Salem  Newton. 

Timothy  Packard,  of  Monson,  built  the  present  store  at 
Greenwich  Plains,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  A  man  named 
Allen  first  kept  it  two  or  three  years  ;  then  Pliny  Allen  fol- 
lowed in  company  with  Packard.  It  has  been  since  kept  by 
a  number  of  persons  for  diflTerent  periods,  among  whom  have 
been  Joshua  Shaw,  Capt.  Thos.  Smith,  James  Hanks,  Samuel 
Warren,  G.  R.  Dickinson,  Lorenzo  S.  Blackmer,  Sylvester  P. 
Boot,  H.  C.  Longley,  and  F.  0.  Bliss.  The  present  proprietor 
is  Edward  T.  King. 

Lvicius  R.  Blackmer  has  had  a  drug-store  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  church  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Of  the  stores  at  Greenwich  village,  Col.  Thomas  Powers 
had  one  of  the  first  in  the  Charles  Record  house,  over  seventy 
years  ago.  About  the  same  time  Deacon  Raymore  kept  one 
farther  down  in  the  village.  Thomas  and  Elias  Smith  suc- 
ceeded Raymore,  and  failed.  Then  Ira  Haskell  ran  the  store 
for  a  good  many  years.  Diflerent  firms  and  persons  have 
traded  there  since,  including  Smith  &  Hodgkins,  Morton  & 
Blackmer,  Jonathan  Smith,  who  at  one  time  owned  two 
stores  in  the  village,  Calvin  Richards,  Blackmer  Bros.,  Pul- 
ler &  Blackmer,  Alonzo  Plagg,  and  Thayer  Bros. 

S.  S.  Greenleaf  had  a  store  about  1839,  under  the  building- 
known  as  the  "  Masonic  Temple,"  at  the  village.  It  was  af- 
terward kept  by  Elias  Smith,  then  Smith  &  Son,  and  then 
by  Smith  &  Hodgkins.  H.  M.  Brown  and  Brown  &  Root 
followed  soon  after.  The  store  was  then  remodeled  by  Robert 
Hay,  the  present  owner,  and  is  now  kept  by  Charles  Hodg- 
kins. 

Henry  M.  Brown  opened  the  store  opposite  Record's  black- 
smith-shop about  five  years  ago.  He  kept  it  four  years,  and 
then  sold  out  to  Levi  N.  Chambei-lain,  the  present  proprietor. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  earliest  physicians  who  practiced  in  Greenwich  were 
Drs.  Wm.  Stone,  Trask,  and  Robinson.  They  were  in  prac- 
tice the  early  part  of  the  century,  or  earlier.  Dr.  Stone  lived 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  (now  Enfield).  Dr.  Trask 
resided  on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "  Marcy  place." 
Other  physicians  who  have  practiced  in  the  town  have  been 
Drs.  Rufus  Stone,  Clesson,  Cobb,  Elliott  Beckwith,  Elmer, 
Davis,  J.  W.  Goodell,  Norman  Smith,  J.  R.  Greenleaf,  Mason 
C.  Darling,  Levi  Chamberlain,  and  Dr.  Albert  White,  who 
was  also  an  author.  There  is  now  no  regular  practicing  phy- 
sician in  the  town. 

LAWYERS. 

The  only  lawyer  who  ever  lived  and  practiced  in  the  town 
was  Laban  Marcy.    He  commenced  practice  as  early  as  1812, 


and  was  prominent  in  town  affairs  until  his  death,  on  Oct.  12, 
I  HdO. 

H'I'AUK-ROUTICH. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  two  prominent  stage- 
routes  passed  through  the  town,  one  running  from  Keeno,  N. 
U.,  to  Palmer,  Hamj)den  Co.,  and  another  from  Northampton 
to  Worcester. 

ORGANIZATION. 

An  act  of  the  General  Court  incorporating  the  inhabitants 
of  Quabbin  into  a  parish  was  passed  June  2'.),  1749,  and  Thomas 
Gibbs  was  authorized  to  convene  the  first  meeting.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  act  the  inhabitants  were  empowered  to  call 
a  minister,  and  levy  a  tax  for  his  support. 

Gibbs  issued  his  call  Nov.  4,  1749,  and  the  first  parish-meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same  month.  Gibbs  was 
appointed  moderator;  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Clerk,  William  Carpenter ;  Prudential  Committee,  Thomas 
Gibbs,  .Jeremiah  Powers,  and  David  Powers  ;  Assessors,  .John 
Townsend,  Wm.  Carpenter,  and  Nathan  Fiske ;  Collector, 
Abraham  Gibbs.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give 
the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry 
among  them.  The  particular  circumstances  attending  the 
call  and  acceptance  are  elsewhere  referred  to. 

At  a  public  vendue  held  at  Quabbin  on  Sept.  .5,  1750,  the 
following  lots  were  sold  for  taxes  ;  No.  1,  originally  drawn 
by  Edmund  Howard,  to  James  Wright  for  £32.  No.  3, 
originally  drawn  by  John  Reed,  to  Samuel  Robinson  for  £30. 
No.  42,  originally  drawn  by  Thomas  Bufiington,  to  Simon 
Davis  for  £133.  No.  41,  originally  drawn  by  Benj.  Chamber- 
lain, to  Edward  Winslow  for  £53.  No.  8,  originally  drawn 
by  Isaac  Winslow,  to  Noah  Ashley  for  £98.  No.  17,  origi- 
nally drawn  by  John  Johnson,  to  James  Wright  for  £120. 
No.  38,  originally  drawn  by  Richard  Jennings,  to  Noah  Ash- 
ley for  £57.  No.  77,  originally  drawn  by  Josiah  Denney,  to 
Benjamin  Sheldon  for  £106.  No.  54,  originally  drawn  by 
John  Daggart,  to  Samuel  Robinson  for  £56  10s.  No.  72, 
originalljr  drawn  by  Ebenezer  Hill,  to  Samuel  Robinson  for 
£31.  No.  75,  originally  drawn  by  Sampson  Mason,  to  Josiah 
Wood  for  £37.  No.  78,  originally  drawn  by  Isaac  Dunham, 
to  Wm.  Train  for  £45  10s.  No.  4,  originally  drawn  by  Benj. 
Washburn,  to  Abraham  Gibbs.  No.  82,  originally  drawn  by 
Abigail  Hubbard,  to  Jeremiah  Powers  for  £40  10s.  No.  85, 
originally  drawn  by  Joseph  Brown,  to  Thomas  Gibbs  for  £36. 
No.  86,  originally  drawn  by  Henry  Brown,  to  Jacob  Gibbs 
for  £36.  No.  88,  originally  drawn  by  John  Briant,  to  David 
Powers  for  £40.  Nos.  42,  77,  54,  75,  4,  85,  86,  and  88  were 
afterward  redeemed. 

On  March  2,  1752,  the  parish  voted  to  build  three  bridges, 
— "one  over  the  east  branch  of  Swift  River,  between  Mr. 
Webster's  and  Mount  Lizzie  ;  another  over  the  middle  branch, 
over  by  Thomas  Gibbs',  where  the  road  is  laid  out ;  and  another 
at  Pine  Bridge." 

On  Dec.  2,  1752,  the  parish  voted  the  sum  of  £10  "to  be 
put  into  a  Rate  to  Repair  the  breach  made  in  the  meeting- 
house Cosed  by  the  hearry  Caien."  The  same  day  they  "  voted 
to  send  a  Portion  to  the  Grate  and  General  Cort  to  prevent 
the  Provence  Rates  levying  here  for  Several  yers  to  Com  ;  fer- 
thermore.  If  this  our  Request  Can't  be  obtained,  we  2dlj^  vote 
that  thier  be  a  portion  Given  into  the  Said  Cort  to  try  If  we 
may  have  Town  Privileges."  This  meeting  broke  up  before 
all  the  articles  in  the  warrant  had  been  gone  through  with, 
because,  it  growing  dark,  the  moderator  asked  the  ayes  on  a 
question  to  go  out-doors,  and  he  would  cotne  out  and  count 
them.  The  vote  caused  dissatisfaction,  being  considered  ir- 
regular and  void,  and  so  the  moderator  withdrew,  and  a  new 
one  was  chosen. 

On  Dec.  17,  1753,  the  parish  chose  Abraliam  Gibbs  agent  to 
the  General  Court  to  get  them  incorporated  as  a  town.  The 
result  of  his  efforts  was  that  on  the  20th  of  April,  1754,  the 
town  of  Greenwich  was  duly  incorporated  and  endowed  with 
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all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  other 
towns  of  the  commonwealth.  The  territory  thus  incorporated 
also  included  the  present  towns  of  Dana  and  Petersham,  in 
"Worcester  County.  The  name  of  the  town  was  conferred  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Greenwich. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  at  the  meeting-house  in 
Greenwich,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  15.  1754,  hy  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant issued  Aug.  12,  17-54,  hy  John  Worthington.  This  gen- 
tleman acted  as  moderator  of  the  meeting.  The  following- 
town  officers  were  chosen  :  Clerk,  Nathan  Pisk  ;  Selectmen, 
Jeremiah  Powers,  James  Nevins,  Benjamin  Cooley,  John 
Kea,  and  John  Townsend;  Assessors,  Nathan  Pisk,  Abraham 
Gibbs,  and  Benjamin  Cooley.  The  usual  minor  officers  were 
chosen,  such  as  constables,  surveyors  of  highways,  tithing- 
men,  fence-viewers,  hog-reeves,  deer-reeves,  and  a  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
work  of  organization.  Many  of  the  measures  undertaken  to 
that  end  are  elsewhere  treated.  A  few  notes  taken  from  the 
town  records  will  be^t  manifest  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  their  method  of  transacting  business,  and  their 
management  of  town  atfairs. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1754,  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
log  pound  25  feet  square,  at  the  "  northwest  corner  of  the  ten 
acres  of  land  sequestered  for  the  town,  where  the  meeting- 
house stands.'"  On  the  same  day,  Simon  Davis  and  Nathan 
Pisk  were  chosen  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  for 
leave  to  tax  all  the  land  in  the  town  a  penny  and  a  half  per 
acre  for  the  period  of  five  years,  in  support  of  the  gospel  in 
the  town.  The  sum  of  £8  was  voted  at  the  same  meeting  to 
provide  a  town  stock  of  ammunition. 

On  Oct.  2-3,  1755,  the  town  voted  to  "  shut,  bolt,  and  bar  the 
doors  of  the  public  meeting-house  in  Greenwich,  and  not  to 
be  0f>ened  by  any  man  without  the  order  of  the  selectmen  of 
Greenwich.'' 

On  March  10,  1700,  the  town  '■  voted  to  Capt.  Powers  4s. 
6d.  for  -3  Quarts  of  Rum  he  provided  for  perambulating  lines 
at  sundry  times  ;  also,  7«.  6rf.  for  5  Quarts  of  Eum  he  provided 
for  the  Raising  of  Hind.'s  Bridge  in  the  County  Eoad." 

On  March  8,  1762,  Rev.  Robert  Cutler  was  chosen  an  agent 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  the  annexation 
of  part  of  the  equivalent  lands  and  part  of  Hardwiek  to 
Greenwich. 

On  April  5,  1764,  the  town  "voted  to  give  Dr.  Stone  four 
Dolars  to  enable  him  to  git  ye  east  part  of  Bekhertown  an- 
nexed to  Greenwich.''  Notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
so  little  money,  the  General  Court  responded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  6,  1765,  annexed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Belchertown  to  Greenwich. 

A  j>enny  tax  on  all  land  wa.s  granted  in  the  year  1767,  for 
the  relief  of  Rev.  Robert  Cutler,  the  minister  of  the  town  at 
that  date. 

On  Oct.  .3,  1774,  John  Rea  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Con- 
cord. On  May  22,  1775,  Josepih  Hendrick  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  Watertown.  On  Aug.  2,  1779,  Barnabas  Sears  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  month  of  January,-  1787,  Nehemiah  Stebbins  was 
chosen  an  agent  to  the  General  Court  to  prevent  the  south  end 
of  the  town  from  being  set  ofi".  On  February  3d,  of  the  same 
year,  Nathaniel  Whitcomb  was  chosen  for  the  same  purpose. 
Their  efforts  proved  abortive,  however,  for  the  south  parish 
of  Greenwich  Cnow  Enfieldj  was  duly  incorporated  June  20, 
1787. 

In  the  year  1797  a  bounty  of  $2  was  offered  for  each  wild- 
cat killed  in  the  town,  provided  satisfactory  evidence  were 
offered  that  it  was  started  within  town  limits. 

On  June  7,  1802,  a  pound  .30  feet  .square  was  erected  a  few 
rodB  muth  of  Nathaniel  Eaton's  place. 

On  Dec.  28,  1813,  Abijah  and  Thomas  Powers  were  chosen 
Hi  agents  to  the  General  Court  to  oppose  the  division  of  the 
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town.  The  following  year  Laban  Marcy  was  chosen  for  a  like 
purpose. 

On  Dec.  16,  1823,  it  was  "  voted  to  dissolve  the  meeting- 
house," and  this  was  the  last  town-meeting  held  within  the 
walls  of  the  first  edifice. 

On  Oct.  6,  1865,  Hon.  James  E.  Cooley,  of  New  York  City, 
a  native  of  the  town,  deeded  to  the  town  part  of  the  Azariah 
Cooley  farm,  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  com- 
prising about  110  acres  of  land,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
deed  provides  that  it  shall  always  be  known  as  "  Cooley 's 
Home  for  the  Poor,"  and  contains  a  provision  relative  to  the 
support  of  one  James  Cooley,  and  restricting  the  amount  of 
timber  cut.  The  donation  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
town. 

The  appropriations  voted  by  the  town  for  the  year  1878 
were  as  follows  :  Highways  and  bridges,  §900 ;  schools,  |750  ; 
contingent  expenses  for  schools,  $150;  support  of  the  poor, 
§900;  town  officers,  |200 ;  abatement  of  taxes,  $50;  interest 
on  town  debt,  $600 ;  State  aid,  $200 ;  contingent  expenses, 
§300 ;  total,  $4050. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  principal  offices  in  the 
town  : 

proprietors'  committee. 

1733. — Capt.  Eedaway,  Josiali  Couant,  Samuel  Marrik,  Joaiah  Keith,  Edward 
Shove. 

174-2. — Timothy  Buggies,  SLubael  Conant,  Bbenezer  Hartshorn,  Daniel  Lewis,  Jr., 

John  Foster,  Joseph  -VVheton,  Thom.as  Gibbs. 
1744. — Samuel  Childs,  Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  Josiah  Converse,  David  Nevins,  John 

Foster,  Daniel  Lewis,  Jr.,  Thomas  Gibbs. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  PARISH. 

1749.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Jeremiah  Powers,  David  Powers. 

1750.  — Tliomas  Gibbs,  Simon  Davis,  David  Powei-s,  Jeremiah  Powei-s,  John 

Townsend. 

1751.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Simon  Davis,  Jeremiah  Powei-s,  John  Townsend,  David 

Powers. 

1752.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Jacob  Osborne,  Simon  Davis. 

1753.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Simon  Davis,  Hopestill  Hinds. 

SELECTMEN. 

1754.  — Jeremiah  Powers,  James  Nevins,  Benj.  Cooley,  Jolin  Rea,  John  Town- 

send. 

1755.  — Jeremiah  Powers,  John  Eea,  Wm.  Fisk,  Benj.  Cooley,  Abraham  Gibbs. 

1756.  — Jeremiah  Powers,  Simon  Davis,  Nathan  Fisk,  James  Nevins,  Nehemiah 

Hinds. 

1757.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Benj.  Cooley,  John  Eea,  Abraham  Gibbs,  Jeremiah  Powera. 

1758.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Nathan  Fisk,  John  Eea. 

1759.  — Stephen  Fisk,  Thomas  Gibbs,  Jeremiah  Powers,  Benj.  Cooley,  Nathan 

Fisk. 

1760.  — Thomas  Gibbs,  Stephen  Fisk,  Abraham  Gibbs. 

1761.  — John  Eea,  Jeremiah  Powers,  Benj.  Cooley. 
1762-03. — Stephen  Fisk,  John  Eea,  Jeremiah  Powers. 
1704. — Luke  Hitclicock,  Thomas  Gibbs,  Wm.  Eogere. 
1765. — Jeremiah  Powers,  John  Eea,  Simon  Stone. 

1700. — Luke  Hitchcock,  John  Eea,  Simon  Stone, Nehemiah  Hinds,  Benj. Cooley. 

1707.  — Luke  Hitchcock,  John  Eea,  Benj.  Cooley. 

1708.  — Abijah  Powers,  Isaac  Powers,  Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 
1709-73. — Isaac  Powers,  James  McClure,  Abijah  Powers. 
1774-75. — Isaac  Powers,  Joseph  Hooker,  Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 

1776.  — Isaac  Powers,  Abijah  Powers,  N.athaniel  Whitcomb. 

1777.  — Isaac  Powers,  Abijah  Powers,  Tliomas  Tufts. 

1778.  — Isaac  Powere,  Abijah  Powers,  Simon  Stone. 

1779.  — Isaac  Powers,  Barnabas  Sears,  Simon  Stone. 

1780.  — Caleb  West,  Abijah  Powers,  Joseph  Hinds. 

1781.  — Isaac  Powers,  Barnabas  Sears,  Simon  Stone. 

1782.  — Isaac  Powers,  Barnabas  Sears,  Simon  Stone,  Jr. 
178.5-84. — Isaac  Powers,  Joseph  Hinds,  Simon  Stone,  Jr. 
1780. — Isaac  Powers,  Nehemiah  Stebbins,  Natb.  Whitcomb. 

1787.  — Isaac  Powers,  Ezra  Alden,  David  Swetland. 

1788.  — Isaac  Powers,  Eeuben  Cooley,  Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 

1789.  — Elias  Haskell,  Eobei-t  Field,  Eeuben  Cooley. 

1790.  — Elias  Haskell,  Daniel  Hayward,  Eeuben  Cooley. 

1791.  — Eobert  Field,  Joseph  Hendrick,  Timothy  Hinds. 

1792.  — Elias  Haskell,  Simon  Stone,  Joseph  Hendrick. 

1793.  — Isaac  Powers,  Eobert  Field,  Thomas  Powers. 

1794.  — Isaac  Powers,  Eobert  Field,  Abijah  Powers. 

1795.  — Isaac  Powers,  Robert  Field,  Abijah  Powers,  Eeuben  Colton,  Roger  West. 
1790. — Isaac  Powers,  Robert  Field,  Eoland  Colton,  Reuben  Colton,  Abijah  Powers. 
1797. — Isaac  Powers,  William  Stone,  Eoland  Clark. 

179S. — Isaac  Powers,  Reuben  Colton,  Roger  West. 
1799.— Isaac  Powers,  William  Stone,  Roland  Clark. 
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JSOO. — Ihium;  1N)W(U-h,  Kmibon  (loltim,  VA'hih  llaHkdll.  ■ 

IHOl. —  Ihiuk;  Powoi'H,  linger  Wnni,  Jtmijaiiiiii  Ilarwood. 

1802. — Ihoju'.  PowtM'H,  Itoiijaiain  IlarwouiJ,  I'JliaH  lliu^koU. 

180.1-4.— Kliiu)  Iliwknll,  Ilciiijamiii  Ilai-wood,  lli)(j;cr  Wo«t. 

1805. — Ihiuic  anil  'riidiiiaH  I'ljwiirs,  lioiijarniii  Ilai-woiid. 

18()(>-7. — lnaa(!  Powoi-H,  H((^phoii  'l'ilH:in,  lOliaH  llaHkidl. 

1S08.— ICIias  IlaNki'lI,  Elija,li  AUvdud,  llciiibcii  (Joltoii. 

lHOH-10. — Tlioinas  Powoth,  Itenjaniiri  llarvvuod,  Abol  Walkor,  .Tr. 

IKll. — Thomas  I'owni-H,  Jaiiu^H  llichardH,  Alxd  Walker,  .Tr. 

1812, — Tlioniaw  rowoi-s,  Willi.ani  Stono,  JamoH  ItichiirdH. 

18i:i.— Thomas  I'owcre,  .lameu  Itlclmrds,  Ezra  Ayres. 

1814. — Thomas  I'owors,  JameB  Kicharda,  .Jcase  Eobes. 

181,'j. — .Tamos  Kicharda,  Nathan  Powoin,  Benjamin  Tovvnsond. 

18 16.  — Thomas  and  Clark  Powers,  John  Tuttle. 

1817.  — Thomas  Powers,  .Tohn  Northam,  Ezra  Ayres. 
1818-19. — John  Fuller,  John  Northam,  John  Warner. 

1820.  — John  Fuller,  John  Warner,  Ezra  Alden. 

1821.  — Laban  Marcy,  Clai'k  and  Thomas  Powers. 
1822-24. — Laban  Marcy,  John  Northam,  Thomas  Smith. 

1825.  — Laban  Marcy,  John  Warner,  .Toseph  W.  Estey. 

1826.  — Laban  Marcy,  John  Warner,  Philip  Davis. 

1827.  — Laban  Marcy,  Clark  Powera,  Wan-en  J.  Wing. 
1828-29. — Laban  Marcy,  John  Warner,  Jonathan  F.  Sears. 
1830. — Laban  Marcy,  John  Warner,  John  Northam. 
1831-32. — Jonathan  F.  Sears,  Clark  Powers,  Thomas  Smith . 

1833.  — Laban  Marcy,  Jonathan  F.  Sears,  Daniel  Cutler. 

1834.  — John  Northam,  Salem  Newton,  Joseph  W.  Estey. 

1835.  — Clark  Powers,  Jonathan  F.  Sears,  CuUen  Warner. 

1836.  — CuUen  Warner,  Thomas  Smith,  Samuel  Hale. 
1837-38. — John  Northam,  John  Warner,  Esick  Dexter. 
1839-41. — Ira  Haskell,  Laban  Marcy,  Jonathan  F.  Sears. 

1842.  — Ira  Haskell,  Laban  Marcy,  Andrew  H.  Sears.  ' 

1843.  — Ira  Haskell,  Andrew  H.  Sears,  Erastus  Blodgett. 

1844.  — Laban  Marcy,  Erastus  Blodgett,  Ezra  Gibbs. 

1845.  — Laban  Marcy,  Erastus  Blodgett,  Blias  Smith. 
1846-48. — Laban  Marcy,  .John  Warner,  Andrew  H.  Sears. 
1849. — John  Warner,  Shubael  Yaugban,  Eben  W.  Bailey. 
I860.— Shubael  Vaughn,  Ezra  S.  Gibbs,  Luke  Earle. 

1851.  — Laban  Marcy,  John  Warner,  Luke  Earle. 

1852.  — John  Warner,  Luke  Earle,  Erastus  Blodgett. 

1853.  — Luke  Earle,  Erastus  Blodgett,  Ziba  Snow. 

1854.  — Erastus  Blodgett,  Ziba  Snow,  James  Hanks. 

1855.  — Ziba  Snow,  A.  L.  Doak,  Charles  N.  Powei's. 
1856-58. — James  Hanks,  John  T.  Warner,  Luther  B.  Fuller. 

1859.  — John  T.  Warner,  Linus  Tourtelotte,  Nathaniel  Topliff. 

1860.  — John  T.  Warner,  Thomas  S.  Gilmore,  Dr.  J.  W.  Goodell. 

1861.  — Thomas  S.  Goodell,  J.  W.  Goodell,  Lyman  Tourtelotte. 

1862.  — Ziba  Snow,  A.  D.  Doak,  Luther  D.  Fuller. 

1863.  — John  T.  Warner,  Luke  Earle,  Luther  D.  Fuller. 

1864.  — John  T.  Warner,  Marvin  Bond,  Linus  Tourtelotte. 
1865-66.— Calvin  W.  Richards,  Marvin  Bond,  Linus  Tourtelotte. 
1867-68.— Ziba  Snow,  Marvin  Bond,  Lindall  Whipple. 
1869-71.— Ziba  Snow,  S.  F.  Root,  A.  Hunter. 

1872. — Ziba  Snow,  Henry  M.  Brown,  Elisha  Moody. 
1873-74.— J.  P.  Vaughan,  L.  D.  Fuller,  Robert  D.  Bussey. 

1875.  — J.  P.  Vaughan,  A.  L.  Sprout,  Austin  Hunter. 

1876.  — J.  P.  Vaughan,  A.  L.  Sprout,  D.  S.  Cutler. 

1877.  — Joseph  P.  Vaughan,  Anson  F.  Newcomb,  Hiram  Newton. 

1878.  — Hiram  Newton,  Warren  P.  Sloan,  Clark  R.  Sibley. 

PROPRIETORS'  CLERKS. 
1732-33,  Edward  Shove ;  1742,  .loseph  Wheton,  Jr. ;  1744,  Daniel  Lewis,  Jr. ; 
1750,  Paul  Mandall;  1765,  Joseph  Moffett;  1767,  Wm.  Rogers;  1708,  William 
Rogers. 

PARISH  CLERKS. 
1749,  Wm.  Carpenter;  1751,  Abraham  Gibbs. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

1754,  Nathan  Fisk;  1758,  Stephen  Fisk;  1764,  Isaac  Powers;  1780,  Thomas 
Powers  ;  1791,  Simon  Stone  ;  1792,  Ellas  Haskell ;  1794,  Robert  Field  ;  1795,  Cal- 
vin Eaton;  1797,  James  Fisk;  1798,  Asaph  Newcomb;  1799,  Reuben  Colton ; 
1800,  Nathaniel  Eaton;  1804,  Ahl  Walker,  Jr.;  1811,  Silas  Newcomb;  1812, 
Ebenezer  Rich;  1813,  Laban  Marcy;  1815,  Ephraim  Richards;  1810,  Laban 
Marcy  ;  1821,  Amos  Howe  ;  1823,  John  Warner  ;  1825,  Joseph  H.  Elmore  ;  1827, 
Dr.  Mason  C.  Darling;  1830,  Pliny  Allen;  1831  (Nov.  14),  Stephen  Douglas,  Jr.; 
1832,  Dr.  Mason  C.  Darling;  1837,  John  Haskell;  1838,  .Tohn  T.  Warner;  1840, 
Dr.  Levi  Chamberlain  ;  1841,  Samuel  Hale ;  1844,  CuUen  Warner  ;  1845,  Samuel 
Hale ;  1848,  N.  P.  Vaughan  ;  1850,  Oren  Towne ;  1850  (Nov.  11),  Thomas  Smith  ; 
1853,  James  Hanks;  1861,  J.  P.  Smith;  1862,  David  Allen;  1877,  Robert  D. 
Bussey. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
1775,  Joseph  llendrick;  1770,  Nehemiah  Stobbins;  1777-81,  Caleb  West; 
1788-89,  Nehemiah  Stebbins;  1792-96,  James  Fisk;  1798-99,  Thomas  Powers; 
1801-4,  Robert  Field  ;  1805-6,  Abijali  Powers  ;  1808-9,  Reuben  Colton ;  1810-11, 
Thomas  Powers;  1812,  Robert  Field;  1813-14,  Abijah  Powers;  1810,  '17,  '18,  'Pj' 
'24,  '20,  '27,  '28,  '30,  '40,  '41,  '48,  Laban  Marcy  ;  1829,  John  Warner;  1832,  Tliouuis 


Hinitli;  1833,  Dr.  Maaon  0.  Darling;  1834-35,  Jonathan  F.  Soars;  1837,  .loJin 
Northam  ;  1838-3!},  1842,  Ira  Haskell ;  1843,  Samuel  Hale  ;  1844,  Ciillon  Warner ; 
1X50,  Luke  Earle;  1851,  Ezra  S.  Giblis;  I8.';3,  Tra  lliwkell;  1K54,  Ben.iamin 
lliiuse;  1860,  Ellas  Smith;  ISC'!,  Albert  L.  Doak  ;  IHIIO,  John  T.  Warner ;  1870, 
Sylvester  If.  Root. 

VILLAGES. 
T)io  town  contains  two  villages;  of  those, 

OREICNWICII  PLAINS, 

liH  it  is  designated,  is  situated  south  of  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  town,  between  Mount  I'oineroy  and  Mount  Ux'/Aa.  It 
contains  the  Congregational  Church,  the  old  cemetery,  a  store, 
a  post-office,  a  liotel,  a  plating-shop,  a  railroad  depot,  and  a 
number  of  dwelling-houses.  The  post-office  is  supposed  to 
have  been  established  about  the  year  1810,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  have  filled  the  office  of  postmaster,  including 
William  Marcy,  Laban  Marcy,  Selim  Newton,  Dr.  Levi 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  Mason  C.  Darling,  Pliny  Allen,  Joshua 
Shaw,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Hanks,  Samuel  Warren,  G.  R. 
Dickinson,  Lorenzo  S.  Blackmer,  Sylvester  F.  Root,  H.  C. 
Longley,  and  P.  0.  Bliss.  Edward  T.  King  is  the  present 
incumbent. 

GREENWICH  VILLAGE, 

situated  in  the  northeasterly  section  of  the  town,  is  more 
extensive,  containing  several  stores,  a  liotel,  blacksmith- 
shop,  saw-mill,  post-office,  and  a  larger  number  of  dwelling- 
houses.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  along  the  east  branch  of 
Swift  River,  and  at  the  base  of  a  considerable  range  of  hills. 
The  post-office  is  said  to  have  been  established  about  the  year 
1807,  and  the  first  postmaster  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
Warren  P.  Wing,  and  by  others  to  have  been  Gen.  John 
Warner.  The  office  has  since  been  filled  by  a  large  number 
of  persons,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ira  Haskell,  David 
Allen,  Sylvester  F.  Root,  Henry  M.  Brown,  and  Levi  N. 
Chamberlain,  the  present  postmaster,  who  was  appointed  in 
1878.  The  mail  was  carried  from  Northampton  on  horse- 
back for  many  years  by  an  odd  character  by  the  name  of  Chas. 
Hannum.* 

SCHOOLS. 

The  cause  of  education  received  early  attention  in  the  town. 
As  early  as  1737  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  original 
proprietors  to  lay  out  a  lot  for  a  school,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  in  the  orig- 
inal grant  of  land. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic support  of  schools  began.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1759,  it  was  "  voted  to  raise  £9  for  the  support  of  a  school 
for  this  town;"  also,  "  voted  that  there  be  three  men  chosen 
a  committee  to  divide  the  town  into  three  parts,  in  order  for 
the  school  to  be  kept  in." 

The  committee  chosen  in  accordance  with  this  vote  divided 
the  town  into  three  districts,  as  follows:  "All  north  of  the 
county-road  leading  from  Hardwick  to  Pelham  to  be  one 
part,  and  all  south  of  the  aforesaid  road  to  William  Fisk's, 
and  across  that  into  Mr.  Benjamin  Cooley's,  to  be  a  second 
or  middle  part,  and  those  south  of  said  line,  be  the  other  or 
third  part."  This  division  of  the  town  continued  for  many 
years. 

Various  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  schools  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  On  Oct.  11,  1761,  £10  was 
appropriated.  The  same  amount  was  appropriated  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  locate  school- 
houses.  In  1764  the  sum  of  £20  was  appropriated,  and  the 
same  amount  the  following  year. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1765,  the  committee  appointed 
to  locate  school-houses  reported  as  follows:  "  1.  In  the  south 
quarter,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  by  a  little  brook,  to  the 

*  Hantmm  also  acted  as  a  sort  of  express  and  general  purchasing  agent  for 
the  conununity,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  a  ci-oss-out  saw  on  horeoback  fi-oni 
Northampton  to  Greenwich,  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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west  of  John  Eea's.  2.  At  the  meeting-house  in  Greenwich. 
3.  In  the  north  part,  near  widow  "Wright's  house.  4.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  old  field  south  of  Isaac  Powers'.'' 

In  1793  the  town  voted  £60  for  schools ;  in  1795  this  had 
increased  to  £100,  and  the  same  year  the  town  was  re-districted 
and  divided  into  eleven  school-districts.  In  1798,  §400  was 
appropriated  for  schools,  and  that  sum  remained  the  amount 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  several  years.  In  1814,  §500 
was  appropriated;  in  1856,  §700;  in  1867,  §800;  and  in  1878, 
§900.  In  1870  the  town  was  divided  into  seven  school-dis- 
tricts, which  division  is  still  in  force,  the  number  of  scholars 
in  attendance  being  about  100. 

One  of  the  first  schools  in  the  town  was  kept  in  an  old  barn 
that  stood  on  the  '-old  Ayres  place."  The  school  in  the 
■■middle  district"  was  kept  in  an  old  house  near  Samuel 
Hale's,  and  was  taught  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hogan  for  a 
time.  The  school  in  the  south  district  was  near  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Enfield  to  Bond's  village,  in  Palmer. 

The  first  school-house  at  the  "village  '  was  part  of  the 
present  residence  of  Mrs.  Selina  Morse.  The  next  was  a  brick 
building  that  stood  half-way  between  the  old  and  present 
tavern  stand,  where  Charles  Eecord's  blacksmith-shop  is. 

Of  the  early  school-teachers  mention  may  be  made  of  Eelief 
Sears,  Elsie  Marvin, — who  is  also  said  to  have  established  and 
taught  the  first  Sabbath-school,  about  1816, — Daniel  Knight, 
Daniel  Lindsey,  a  Mr.  Foster,  and  a  Mr.  Davenport. 

CHURCHES. 

COXGEEGATIOXAL. 

This  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  known  also  as  the  "  Or- 
thodox," or  '-Standing  Order"  of  Christians,  was  the  first  to 
become  established,  and  for  many  years  received  direct  town 
support.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  church  and  the 
settlement  of  a  "learned  orthodox  minister"  was  made  in 
the  original  grant  of  land,  300  acres  of  which  were  to  be  re- 
served for  the  first  settled  minister,  and  a  like  amount  for  the 
second. 

The  proprietors  of  Quabbin  met  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
1740,*  and  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  40  by  30  feet  in 
ground  dimensions  and  20  feet  between  the  joints.  It  was 
subsequently,  Nov.  27, 1744,  changed  to  35  by  4o  feet,  but  the 
house  was  not  finished  until  1745,  because  boards  could  not  be 
procured,  as  there  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  prior  to 
that  date.  The  house  was  built  upon,  or  near,  the  spot  where 
Capt.  X.  Powers'  house  afterward  stood,  near  the  corner  of  the 
old  grave-yard.  Each  proprietor  was  taxed  forty  shillings  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  preaching  for  twelve  months.  This 
meeting-house,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  veritable  lateh- 
string  ever  at  the  door,  and  to  have  had  its  acoustic  properties 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  immense  "sounding- 
board,"  remained  in  use  until  1824,  when  the  present  one  was 
dedicated,  it  having  been  erected  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of 
the  town  passed  Dec.  16,  1822. 

Meetings  were  held  as  early  as  1745,  different  ministers 
officiating.  On  Oct.  31,  1745,  John  Patterson,  Timothy  Rug- 
gles.  and  others  protested  in  writing  again-st  paying  money 
Xfi  support  an  "unorthodox  minister,"  and  demanded  that 
whoever  preached  should  be  first  "approbated"  by  Eev. 
Messrs.  Cheney,  of  Brookfield ;  Edwards,  of  Northampton ; 
White,  of  Hardwick;  Woodbridge,  of  Hatfield;  and  Wil- 
liams, of  Hadley.  The  same  date  the  sum  of  50.s.,  old  tenor, 
was  voted  to  Jame.s  Wright,  for  "  victuals  and  lodging  pro- 
vided at  the  raising  of  the  rneeting-house."  On  Oct.  4, 
1749,  the  sum  of  £60  each  was  voted  to  Amos  Monson  and 


*  The  proptietora  present  at  thiB  meeting  were  .Jedediah  Emmone,  John 
Kidder,  Kenelih  Winslow,  Thomais  Gibtw,  Enrx;h  Flines,  .John  Hardwood,  John 
Xerins,  Elijah  Fitch,  Jonathan  Burt,  James  Wheeler,  Timothy  Buggies,  .John 
Brayman,  Samnel  Morria,  Jr.,  Wm.  Band,  Edward  Shove,  .John  Foster,  Eobert 
Fenton,  Gerghom  Keyes,  Darid  Nevins,  John  Bobbins,  .James  Bedaway,  Josiah 
Perry,  and  E««d. 


Benjamin  Dickinson  for  preaching.  John  Searl  preached  in 
1747. 

On  Nov.  4,  1749,  the  parish  voted  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Pelatiah 
Webster  as  their  first  regular  minister,  oftering  him  £500,  old 
tenor,  for  his  settlement,  and  a  like  sum  for  his  first  year's 
salary,  and  afterward  the  equivalent  of  200  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  100  bushels  of  rye,  and  75  bushels  of  wheat.  Webster 
accepted,  provided  that  after  the  first  year's  salary  they  should 
pay  him  the  equivalent  of  180  ounces  of  silver,  current  money, 
or  passable  bills  of  public  credit.  The  terms  being  mutually 
satisfactory,  Mr.  Webster  was  installed  the  first  regular  min- 
ister of  the  church  Dec.  20,  1749.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  of  the  class  of  1746,  and  remained  pastor  of  the 
church  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  during  which  time  quite 
serious  ditBculties  occurred  between  him  and  the  parish, 
mainly  upon  points  of  church  government  and  discipline. 
The  town,  in  October,  1754,  voted  not  to  accept  the  "  articles 
of  church  discipline  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Webster."  He  was 
dismissed  in  October,  1755.  On  Feb.  15,  1757,  a  call,  which 
was  not  accepted,  Avas  extended  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Payson,  of 
Walpole.  Rev.  Belcher  Hancock  then  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  a  time,  and  received  a  regular  call  Aug.  16,  1758,  which, 
for  some  reason,  he  did  not  accept.  July  5,  1759,  the  town 
voted  "to  hire  Robert  Cutler  to  preach  6  Sabbaths  on  pro- 
bation." He  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  people,  and  was 
regularly  called  Sept.  4,  1759,  being  offered  at  first  £54  settle- 
ment and  £-50  salary.  £12  13s.  M.  was  afterward  added  to 
the  settlement,  and  he  was  duly  installed  as  the  second  regular 
pastor  Feb.  13,  1760.  Mr.  Cutler  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  in  the  class  of  1741,  served  a  long  and  useful  min- 
istry, and  died  "  in  the  harness,"  Feb.  24,  1786,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ministry.  His  re- 
mains lie  buried  in  the  ancient  burying-ground  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Blodgett,  of  Staf- 
ford, Conn.,  who  was  settled  Nov.  8, 1786,  and  who  died  Nov. 
26,  1833,  at  the  age  of  seventy- six.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick 
was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  Nov.  17,  1830.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University  in  1817,  and  a  native  of  Warren. 
After  the  death  of  Eev.  Joseph  Blodgett  he  remained  pastor  of 
the  church  until  Dec.  21,  1842,  when  he  was  dismissed.  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Blodgett,  the  present  pastor,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  in  1838,  was  installed  July  5,  1843.  He  has  filled 
the  pastoral  office  with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty-six  years.  The  church  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition spiritually,  though  somewhat  in  need  of  a  hew  meeting- 
house, the  storms  of  over  fifty  winters  having  visibly  atfected 
its  ancient  frame.  The  society  embraces  a  membership  of  128 
persons  ;  the  average  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath-school  is 
67 ;  number  of  volumes  in  the  Sabbath-school  library,  200 ; 
superintendent  of  Sabbath-school,  J.  B.  Root. 

METHODISTS. 

This  denomination  began  to  exist  in  the  town  about  fifty 
years  ago.  The  first  established  minister  was  Rev.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard. Among  those  who  followed  him  have  been  Rev.  Messrs. 
Harwood,  H.  Morgan,  J.  Knight,  Philetus  Green,  Philo 
Hawks,  J.  Lewis,  and  others.  Meetings  were  held  alternately 
in  the  "Masonic  Temple,"  so  called,  at  Greenwich  village, 
and  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  "plain,"  a  division  of  its 
use  having  been  made  between  the  Congregationalists,  Meth- 
odists, and  Unitarians.  For  some  unexplained  cause  the 
movement  finally  died  out,  and  no  regular  society  has  existed 
in  the  town  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

UNITARIANS. 

The  believers  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity  are  said  to  have  been 
quite  numerous  at  one  time.  In  the  year  1829,  and  about  that 
time,  the  society  divided  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  with  the 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists.  As  they  have  no  present 
organization  in  the  town,  the  names  of  the  pastors,  if  any, 
who  have  regularly  officiated  for  the  society  cannot  be  given. 
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BUUIAL-GKOUNDS. 

Tlui  (own  is  rortiiiiiito  enough  to  Imvo  hnt  oius  j)liic(!  of 
public  burial  witliiii  its  limits.  This  is  tho  "  Old  J^urying- 
Ground''  at  (ireonwich  Plains.  The  ono  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  .south  part  of  the  town  is  within  the  town  of 
Enfield. 

The  g-round  was  laid  out  by  a  committee  upi)ointod  by  the 
proprietors  of  CJuabbin  May  12,  1737,  consisting  of  John 
Poster,  Shubael  Conant,  and  Samuel  Childs.  Ten  acres  of 
land  were  set  apart  for  the  meeting-house  and  burying- 
ground.  On  May  20,  1772,  it  was  voted  to  "fence  the  bury- 
ing-ground  with  stone  fence,  the  yard  to  be  20  rods  square." 
On  Nov.  25,  1822,  it  was  "voted  to  make  a  good  board  fence 
for  the  burying-ground,  to  be  painted." 

Most  of  the  early  settlers,  especially  of  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  are  buried  in  this  cemetery,  although  some  were  never 
honored  with  tombstones,  and  those  erected  to  the  memories 
of  others  have  crumbled  away.  The  oldest  stone  in  the  yard 
at  present  is  a  small  one  on  which  are  inscribed  these  words : 

"  In  memory  of  Deac"  James  Wright,  wlio  Dec'd  July  y"  7th,  1754,  in  tlie  51st 
year  of  his  age." 

Mr.  Wright  was  among  the  very  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
but  from  the  fact  that  he  died  so  early,  both  in  respect  to  time 
and  age,  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found  save  this  stone. 

Other  inscriptions  in  the  yard  are  the  following: 

"  Spe  Salutis  JEternie.—'Rev.  Eobert  Cutler,  Feb.  24, 1786,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age,  &  40th  of  his  ministry." 

"Elizabeth  Cutler,  wife  of  Kev.  Robert  Cutler,  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Sept. 
2,  1774,  aged  43." 

"  Koland  Sears,  who  died  March  22d,  1851,  aged  88.  A  Revolutionary  Soldier 
under  Washington." 

"  Moses  Robinson,  who  died  May  22d,  1839,  aged  82.  A  Revolutionary  Soldier 
under  Washington." 

"  Lieut.  Jacob  Gibbs,  who  died  Nov.  13th,  1777,  aged  51. 

"  Mrs.  Ruth,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  Hooker,  who  died  April  7th,  1804,  in  her 
79th  year." 

"Rhoda,  daughter  of  lieut.  Jacob  Gibbs,  who  died  Feb.  7th,  1767." 

Two  unique  inscriptions  are  the  following: 

"Miss  Dolly  Poor,  who  died  Nov.  28th,  1808, in  the  36th  year  of  her  age. 
"  Delicate  she  look'd  &  fair. 
Open,  generous,  and  sincere, 
Like  an  angel  did  she  seem, 
Lovely,  artfull,  and  serene. 
You'd  .joyn  with  me  had  you  her  seen ; 
pity  fll'd  her  tender  breast, 
of  every  virtue  she  profcst. 
0  may  the  heavens  befriend  her  there, 
Eenowning  blessings  ever  more."* 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
And  the  pride  of  the  living, 
Of  Maiy,  wife  of  Andrew  llarwood." 

The  ground  is  in  good  condition,  and  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  stones  and  monuments. 

Danforth  Trask  has  had  charge  of  it  for  many  years,  suc- 
ceeding his  father. 

SOCIETIES.  ' 

KING  HIRAM  ROYAL  AKCH  CHAPTER  OF  MASONS 

and  a  lodge  of  Knights  Templar  are  said  to  have  existed  at 
Greenwich  village  about  1827  or  1828,  and  to  have  been 
established  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gen.  John 
Warner,  Wm.  Walker,  Warren  P.  Wing,  and  John  T. 
Jordan.  The  chapter  was  afterward  removed  to  Ware. 
The  building  known  as  "Masonic  Temple"  was  erected  by 
these  Masons,  and  some  exciting  experiences  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  within  its  walls.  No  regular  organized  body 
of  the  order  now  exists  in  the  town. 

The  only  surviving  members  of  this  early  enterprise  are 
said  to  be  Horace  Hunt  and  Henry  Fobes,  of  Enfield,  and 
John  T.  Jordan,  of  Greenwich. 


*  The  author  of  these  lines  is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Nehemiah  Hinds,  an  early 
physician  of  Prescott. 


FRIENDSHIP  GRANGE,  NO.  65,  PATRONS  OP  HUSBANDRY, 

was  established  May  22,  1874.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  moots  in  the  "  village."  The  present  officers  of  thesociety 
are  J.  H.  Morgan,  Master;  Pliny  Clifford,  Overseer  ;  Joseph 
P.  Vaughn,  Sec. 

GRANITE  LODGK,  NO.  80,  I.  O.  U.  T., 

was  organized  in  1870,  and  moots  weekly  at  Parmer's  Hall  in 
the  "village."  The  present  officers  are  H.  H.  Vaughn, 
Worthy  Chief;  William  Carrick,  Sec. 

NOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

The  records  of  the  town  contain  the  following  minutes  : 

"  180(3,  June  Ifith. — Total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was  viewed 
with  admiration ;  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  candles  for 
lighting  the  rooms  was  necessary;  stars  appeared  brilliant." 

"  1816.— The  summer  of  this  year  was  remarkable,  what  is 
generally  known  or  call'd  the  cold  summer.  Grass  was  very 
light,  and  the  crops,  except  English  grain,  was  universally 
cut  off  through  the  country.  English  grain  was  remarkable 
heavy  and  good,  commanded  from  §1.50  to  $2  per  bushel ; 
much  suffering  ensued." 

On  May  22,  1876,  a  severe  hurricane  passed  through  the 
town,  unroofing  several  buildings  including  the  town-house, 
carrying  the  roof  one  hundred  rods  away.  "  Bailey's  Grove" 
received  great  damage. 

Jan.  9,  1878,  the  depot  of  the  Springfield,  Athol  and  North- 
eastern Railroad,  at  Greenwich  village,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  early  times  every  man  had  a  certain  "mark"  for  his 
cattle,  which  he  had  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  town,  and 
by  which  they  could  be  identified  as  his  property.  A  record 
of  "  strays"  was  always  kept  in  the  town  books.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  record  of  one  of  the  earliest : 

"  Taken  up  and  strayed  by  Jeremiah  Powers,  of  Quabbin  Panash,  a  year  and 
uantide  steer  marked  with  the  toop  of  his  left  Ear  Cut  of,  and  is  of  a  Cherry 
Brindle,  with  a  leetel  white  spot  In  his  fore  head  and  his  two  hinde  feet  Avhite. 

"  Quabbin,  November  the  27th,  1752. 

"Abraham  Gibbs. 

Parish  Cleric.''^ 

INDUSTRIAL  PUESUITS. 

The  principal  industrial  occupation  of  the  town  has  always 
been  agriculture.  Other  branches  of  industry  have,  however, 
flourished  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  splendid  water-power 
of  the  town  being  especially  utilized  at  Greenwich  village. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Gen.  John  Warner 
established  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes  at  that 
point.  He  was  afterward  joined  by  David  Allen,  his  son-in- 
law,  who  finally  succeeded  him.  The  factory  was  burned  about 
1858,  but  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  the  business  resumed 
for  a  short  time.  Work  was  then  stopped,  and  the  machinery 
removed  to  Warren. 

About  1818,  Ezra  Ayres  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pewter  buttons  at  the  old  "Ayres  place."  The  building  in 
which  the  enterprise  was  pursued  was  afterward  moved  into 
Greenwich  village,  and  is  now  a  dwelling-house,  owned  by 
Dwight  Johnson. 

One  of  the  first  blacksmiths  at  the  "village"  was  Gad 
Wright,  whose  shop  was  near  Warner's  scythe-factory. 

About  fifty  years  ago.  Warren  P.  Wing  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  "  cards"  at  the  "village."  Somewhat  earlier, 
Nathan  Powers  had  a  woolen-mill  at  the  place  where  David 
Parker's  saw-  and  grist-mill  now  is. 

The  business  of  braiding  hats  has  been  quite  a  branch  of 
industry  since  the  first  part  of  the  century,  being  followed  by 
both  sexes,  but  principally  by  females.  A  large  number  are 
still  made  in  the  town. 

The  first  saw-  and  grist-mill  was  built  about  the  year  1745, 
by  a  man  named  Holmes,  near  or  on  the  spot  where  David 
Parker's  mill  now  stands,  at  Greenwich  village.  Holmes  also 
erected  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  town,  which  stood  where 
the  tavern  now  is  in  1708.  "Capt.  Hitchcock"  ownctl  the 
mill. 


JOHN  H.  MORGAN. 


An  extract  from  the  genealogical 
rword  of  Rev.  John  C.  Morgan,  late 
of  Xaples,  X.  T..  which  he  compiled 
when  eightj'-one  years  of  age; 

Miles  Morg;tn  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam, of  Landaflf,  Glamorganshire, 
Wales.  Miles  emigrated  from  Wales 
to  Bristol,  England,  and  from  there 
to  America,  and  settled  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  14, 1G36.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Breton,  William  Pyn- 
chon,  Esq  ,  with  a  number  of  families, 
removed  from  Roxbury,  and  .settled 
the  town  of  Springfield.  He  joined 
these  emigrants  in  their  enterprise, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  their  place  of 
destination  the  land  upon  what  is 
now  the  main  street  in  Springfield 
was  divided  into  shares,  and  distrili- 
Dted  by  lot  among  the  setilers.  The 
tract  of  land  which  was  allotted  f-i 
Morgan  extended  on  the  south  side 
of  Ferry  Lane,  now  known  as  Cyprus 
Street,  from  the  main  street  to  the 
river.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract, 
the  bouse  being  about  twenty  rods 
from  the  river. 

lu  the  first  records  of  the  town  of 
Springfield  we  find  that,  in  16i6,  lie 
was  taxed  nine  pounds  sixpence  f"i- 
thirty-fourand  one-balf  acres  of  land. 
From  to  1656  he  was  surveyor 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  Irj 
16.57  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  and  held  the  office  for 
many  years.  As  one  of  the  selectmen 
he  signed  a  contract  with  William 
Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  building  of  a 
grist-mill  upon  Mill  Brook  for  the 
grinding  of  com. 

Snpp<Ked  to  have  been  born  in  1615. 
Was  married  in  1643,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  to  Prudence  Gilbert. 
Miles  became  acquainted  with  Pru- 
dence on  his  voyage  to  the  "New 
World,"  and  subsequently  correspon- 
ded with  her.  In  1643  he  engaged 
two  of  his  intimate  friends  and  an 
Indian  guide  to  accompany  him  to 
the  town  of  Beverly,  where  she  lived, 
they  taking  with  them  an  old  horse 
to  convey  the  furniture  of  the  bride 
to  her  future  habitation,  and  their 
muskets,  with  which  tliey  might 
^  turn  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens,"'  who  might  molest  them  in  their  pilgrimage  to  and  from  the  land  of 
the  people  of  the  East.  Prosperity  attended  the  journey  of  our  patriarchal 
ancestor,  and  on  his  arrival  the  hymeneal  torch  was  kindled.  The  matrimonial 
contract  having  been  ratified  in  "due  form,"  the  old  horse  received  his  destined 
burden,  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions  shouldered  their  muskets,  and 
thus  escorted  the  bride  to  Springfield,  who  walked  the  entire  distance  from 
Beverly  to  that  place,  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  By  this 
marriage  Miles  had  eight  children,  as  follows: 

2.  ilary,  bom  1644  .  3.  Jonathan,  bom  1646.  4.  David,  born  1648.  5.  Pela- 
tiah,  bom  1650.  6.  Isaac,  bora  1652.  7.  Lydia,  born  1654.  8.  Hannah,  born 
16.56.   9.  Mercy,  bora  1658. 

Prudence,  wife  of  Miles,  died  Nov.  14, 1660. 

Sliles  (1),  or  Sergt.  Miles  Morgan,  as  he  was  then  called,  married  Elizabeth 
Bli^s,  Feb.  15,  1669,  and  had  one  son,  Nathaniel  (10).  Miles  Morgan  (1)  died 
May  28, 1699. 

Nathaniel  (10),  bom  June  14, 1671,  married  Hannah  Bird,  Jan.  19, 1G91,  when 
in  his  twentieth  year.  He  settled  in  West  Springfield,  on  Chicopee  Street, 
where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  and  died  Aug.  30, 1752.  He  had 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  of  his  sons  and  one  daughter  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  and  some  of  them  attained  a  still  greater  age.  They  all 
married,  and  settled  in  the  first  pari.-h  of  West  Springfield.  Their  names  were' 

30.  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  bora  Febraary,  1692.  .31.  Samuel,  born  1694.  32.  Eben- 
ezer,  bom  1696.  'Si.  Hannah,  born  1698.  34.  Miles,  born  17IX).  35.  Joseph, 
bora  Dec.  3, 1702.  36.  James,  born  1705.  37.  Isaac,  bora  1708.  38.  Elizabeth, 
bora  1710. 

They  possessed  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  that  town,  but  their  descendants 
are  scattered,  and  none  remain  to  tell  the  jilaces  of  tlieir  fatliers'  sepulchre. 
fSYc  Tempora  3[uUint. 

Joseph  (35),  fifth  son  of  Nathaniel,  married  Mary  Stebbins,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Stebbins,  of  West  Spingfield,  m  17:15.  In  1751  they  removed  to  the  north 
pariah,  now  called  Holyoke,  and  .settled  on  land  opposite  South  Hadley  Falls, 
one  mile  northwest  of  the  city  of  Holyoke,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  and  saw  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren 
settled  aronnd  them  on  the  old  plantation.    The  children  of  Joseph  f35)  were: 

44.  Joseph,  Jr.,  bfirn  Febraary,  1736.  45.  Titus,  who  died  young.  46.  Titus, 
second,  Ijom  July  19, 174<J.  47.  Lucas,  bora  1743.  48.  Elizabeth,  born  1745. 
49.  Judah,  bom  1749.    50.  Jesse,  twin  of  Judah.    .51.  Hannah,  born  1751. 

Mr.  Jrjseph  Morgan,  Sr.  (.35;,  died  of  phthisis,  Nov.  17,  1773,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  Mary,  his  wife,  long  survived  him.  She  died  Dec.  7,  1798,  aged  eighty- 
six.   (J{  the  other  sous  of  Nathaniel  CIO;  or  their  posterity  little  is  known. 

Titus  IVi,,  miQ  of  Joseph,  married  .Sarah  Morgan  f41).  May  19, 1763,  at  West 
Springfield.  They  were  liotli  great-grandchildren  of  Milea(l)  in  two  distinct  lines. 

An  extract  from  Sarah's  <i\j  genealogy: 

Mil«  fl;,  the  son  of  William. 

David (4;,  Miles'  second  son,  married  Mary  Clark  in  1673.  Their  children  were: 
16.  Prudence,  bora  1674.    17.  Pelatiah,  born  1677.    18.  David,  bora  1679. 

19.  Abigail,  bora  16S1.    20.  .lohn,  ^(rn  1682.    21.  Jonathan,  born  1685.  22. 

Mercy,  bom  1688.  Ebenezer,  b<jm  March  7,  1692.  24.  Benjamin,  born  169.5. 
David  lA,  died  in  1731,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Ebenezer  (23;,  fifth  son  of  David,  married  Mary  Horton,  in  1719.  She  died  in 
1736,  and  he  married,  in  1737,  .Sarah  Wamer;  she  (Sarah;  was  bom  Feb.  2, 1710. 
Their  children  were : 

39.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  Ixirn  17:J8.   40.  Samuel,  bora  1740.   41.  Sarah,  bom  1742. 


42.  Catharine,  born  1744.  43.  Chloe, 
born  1746. 

-iSk  Titus  (4G)  and  Sarah  (41)  were  mar- 

ried  May  19,  1763.  Their  children 
were : 

84.  Enxstus,  born  1764.  85.  Gains, 
boi  n  1766.  86.  Qunrtus,  twin  of  Gaius. 
87.  Julius,  born  1768.  88.  Plinney, 
born  1780.  89.  Archipas,  born  1772. 
90.  Titus,  Jr.,  born  1776.  91.  Sally, 
born  1779.  92.  Hiram,  born  1781. 
The  most  of  these  had  large  families. 

Titus  (46),  with  his  four  biotliers, 
all  settled  on  the  old  plantation  of 
their  father,  Joseph  (:15),  about  a  mile 
southeast  of  Mount  Tom.  1  well  re- 
member sixty  years  ago  (1811)  they 
wore  surrounded  by  their  descend- 
ants of  the  second  and  tliird  genera- 
tions, but  now  (1871)  not  one  of  the 
name  remains  in  the  parish.  Sarah 
(41)  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  Titus  (46)  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years  and  six  months. 

The  first  utilizing  of  the  waters 
of  the  Connecticut  River  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  at  Holyoke  was  a 
saw-mill  built  by  Titus  Morgan  and 
Erastus  Morgan,  his  son,  a  little  over 
a  mile  above  the  Holyoke  dam. 

Erastns  Morgan  was  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier.  In  the  olden  times,  when 
sliad  and  salmon  were  plenty,  Erastus 
Morgan,  in  company  with  five  men, 
caught  in  one  night  six  thousand 
shad  and  ninety  salmon  ;  the  average 
weight  of  the  salmon  was  thirty 
pounds.  The  shad  they  sold  for  one 
penny  (two  cents)  per  shad,  and  the 
salmon  they  divided  and  carried  home 
with  oxen  and  cart. 

Erastus  (84),  their  eldest  son,  mar- 
ried Clarissa  Chapin,  Dec.  31,  1789. 
Their  children  were  : 

129.  John  Calvin,  born  1790.  130. 
Clarissa,  bom  1793.  131.  Joseph  War- 
ren, born  1796.     132.  Louis  Segar, 
born  1801.    133.  Huldah,  born  1803. 
134.  Quartus  Miles,  born  1810. 
Here  ends  the  extract. 
Joseph  Warren  married  (by  Rev. 
Thomas  Rand,  Sept.  14, 1820>  Emma 
Wolcott,  third  daughter  of  Noah  Wol- 
cott,  of  West  Springfield.    She  was 
born  Oct.  11, 1800.  Their  children  are : 
Cordelia  A.,  horn  July  18,  1821.   Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  born  Dec.  9,  1822.  Hiram 
A.,  born  May  9,  1825.    John  H.,  born  Oct.  29,  1829.    Emma  E.,  born  Oct.  22, 
1831.    Lucy  Torrey,  born  Sept.  15,  1838;  died  April  7,  1839. 

In  1839,  Joseph  Warren  Morgan  removed  witli  his  family  from  West  Spring- 
field to  North  Dana,  and  resided  there  until  April  18,  1854,  when  ho  renioveil 
to  Greenwich,  and  in  company  with  his  youngest  son,  John  H.  Morgan,  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  lumbering  until  his  death,  June  17, 1873,  aged  seventy- 
six  years  and  nine  months. 

Cordelia  A.  Morgan  married  Edward  S.  Estey.  Resides  in  New  Salem.  Has 
three  cliiklren, — Joseph  W.,  Caleb  B.,  and  Clara  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Rice,  of  Sunderland. 

Joseph  W.  Morgan,  Jr.,  married  Clementine  Titus,  who  died  in  June,  18G6. 
Has  one  child, — Frank  J.  Morgan.  His  second  wife  was  Clara  J.  Morgan,  of 
Naples,  N.  Y.    Resides  in  North  Dana. 

Hiram  A.  Morgan  is  a  Baptist  clergyman.  Resides  in  Middletown,  Conn.  Mar- 
ried Jane  E.  Bailey,  of  Middletown,  Conn.    Has  one  child, — Mary  J.  Morgan. 

Emma  E.  Morgan  married  Luther  D.  Fuller.  Has  five  children,— Charles, 
Frederick,  Clara,  Etta,  and  Edward.    Besides  in  Belchertown. 

John  H.  Jlorgan  was  born  in  tliat  part  of  West  Springfield  now  known  as 
West  Street,  Holyoke.  Removed  with  his  father's  faniily  to  North  Dana  in  the 
spring  of  18.'i9.  Attended  the  district  school  of  North  Dana  in  the  winter,  and 
assisted  on  the  farm  in  summer,  finishing  his  school-boy  days  in  the  academy 
at  New  Salem. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  in  company  with  his  father,  they  purchased  a  farm  in 
the  north  part  of  Greenwich,  and  engaged  in  farming,  and  cutting  and  drawing 
wood  and  lumber  to  Ware.  Was  married,  Oct.  10, 1855,  to  Sylvia  L.  Smith,  of 
Winchester,  N.  H.  They  have  one  son  (adopted),  Henry  S.  Morgan,  horn  April 
6,  1871.  In  politics,  temperance  Republican,  and  a  detester  of  the  use  of 
tobacco.  A  member  of  the  Congregational  society,  of  which  societ.v  he  was 
parish  clerk  from  1873  to  1878.  Was  chosen  one  of  the  assessors  in  1869,  also 
in  1873  and  1874.  In  1866  was  made  a  Master  Mason  by  Bethel  Lodge,  Enfiebl. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  was  one  of  the  charter-members  of  Friendship  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  in  January,  1875,  was  installed  its  Miister,  which 
office  he  has  filled  to  the  present  time.  He  is  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
a  new  and  better  agriculture,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  own 
soil.  For  the  advancement  of  this  object,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Swift  River  Valley  Farmers'  Club,  its  first  vice-jiresident,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  all  its  discussions.  Is  particularly  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
tlie  grass  crop  and  of  sheep  husbandry;  also,  a  firm  believer  in  the  recupera- 
tive ability  of  New  England  soil. 

Sylvia  L.  Smith  Morgan  is  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith  (1),  who 
came  from  England  to  Cliarlestown  in  163G.  Settled  in  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  in 
1640;  had  ten  children  ;  died  in  1648.  Samuel  (2),  son  of  Henry,  born  in  1639 ; 
married  in  Northfleld  in  1666;  moved  to  Hadley  in  1079;  died  in  1703;  had 
eiglit  children.  Preserved  (3),  son  of  Samuel,  born  in  1677;  had  eight  chil- 
dren; died  in  Hadley  in  1713.  Samuel  (4),  son  of  Preserved,  born  in  1705;  was 
deacon  cjf  the  church  in  Northfleld;  had  eleven  children;  died  in  1799,  aged 
ninety-five  years.  Elisha  (5),  son  of  Samuel,  born  in  1734;  settled  in  Winches- 
ter, N.  II.;  was  deacon  of  church  iu  Northfleld;  ha<l  thirteen  children.  Noah 
(6),  son  of  Elisha,  died  in  1853,  aged  eighty-seven.  Leonard  (7),  son  of  Noah, 
born  in  1798;  married  Sally  Lyman  in  1820;  had  four  children;  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight.  Henry  S.  Smith,  born  in  1822;  died  in  December,  1864.  Re- 
becca S  ,  born  in  1824;  died  in  March,  1851.  Sylvia  L.  Smith  (8),  born  Jan.  31 
1829.   Sarah  C.  Smith,  bom  Jan.  18, 1836;  married  to  Henry  W.  Richardson. 


s.  p.  ; 

S.  p.  Bailey,  youngest  son  of  Eber  W.  Bailey 
and  Elizabeth  Powers  Bailey,  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1818.  The  other  members 
of  the  family  were  Eber  O.,  Adeline  E.,  Stephen 
P.,  Mary  A.,  and  Sophronia  E..  The  family  re- 
mained here  until  young  Bailey  was  six  years  of 
age,  when  they  removed  to  ^Greenwich,  Mass.  The 
education  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  obtained 
at  the  common  schools,  but,  being  diligent  in  his 
studies,  he  secured  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  well 
qualified  him  for  his  subsequent  successful  career 
as  an  active   business-man.     The   early  part  of 
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ILEY. 

his  life  was  spent  at  agricultural  pursuits  in  con- 
nection with  lumbering.  He  found  the  business  of 
lumbering  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  since 
the  age  of  thirty  has  given  his  time  with  great 
success  to  that  industry. 

June  24,  1852,  he  united  in  marriage  with 
Lydia  Ann  Haskell,  of  New  Salem,  youngest 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia  Haskell.  They 
had  one  child,  Addie  E.,  who  died,  aged  seven 
months.  Mrs.  Bailey  died  Oct.  4,  1857.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  married  the  second  time,  April  21, 
1863,  to  Mrs.  Abbie  L.  Wetherell,  of  Warren,  Mass. 
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The  business  of  silver-plating,  pursued  at  Greenwich  Plains, 
hss  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  industries  for  a  great 
number  of  rears.  It  was  first  established  about  the  year 
ISIS,  by  Stephen  Douglas,  nearly  opposite  the  present  store. 
Mr.  Douglas  subsequently  united  with  him  in  business 
Messrs.  Jason  Blackmer  and  Eeuben  Haynes,  the  firm  being 
known  as  Douglas,  Haynes  &  Co.  After  the  expiration 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  firm 
of  Douglas  &  Doak  (A.  L.).  Mr.  Douglas  afterward  with- 
drew, and  the  firm  became  Doak  &  Toplift'.  William  S. 
Douglas,  a  son  of  Stephen,  then  entered  the  business.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Toplift'  died,  and  the  firm  became  again  known  as 
Douglas  «.t  Doak,  and  remains  so  at  preset.  The  principal 
articles  plated  are  coach  and  saddlery  hardware,  and  the  en- 
terprise aft'ords  employment,  in  good  times,  to  about  14  men. 
The  present  shop  stands  between  the  residences  of  William  S. 
Douglas  and  Robert  D.  Bussey,  at  Greenwich  Plains,  and  was 
moved  there  about  forty  years  ago. 

At  Greenwich  village  a  large  number  of  smaller  enter- 
prises are  now  pursued.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
dry-goods  and  other  boxes  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  is  owned  by  S.  P.  Bailey,  who  emploj-s  sev- 
eral men.  Charles  S.  Eecord  has  a  blacksmith-shop  in  the 
centre  of  the  village.  John  H.  Jordan  manufactures  carriages 
and  sleighs,  and  furnishes  employment  for  several  men.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  a  number  of  years.  Mar- 
shall J.  Wheeler  has  a  broom-factory,  and  employs  several 
hands.  The  saw-  and  grist-mill  has  been  run  for  the  past 
twenty  years  by  Daniel  Parker,  who  succeeded  David  Allen. 

Collis  W.  Vaughn  manufactures  picture-frames  and  mold- 
ings at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Wm.  E.  Manly  has  an  ex- 
cellent saw-mill  in  the  west  part. 

MILTTART. 

In  the  trying  days  of  the  Eevolution  the  town  manifested 
the  most  striking  patriotism.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  wit- 
ness the  following  extract  from  the  records:  "At  a  Loyall 
Town-Meeting  held  at  the  publick  meeting-house,  in  Green- 
wich, on  February,  y^  23  Day  of  August,  1774,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,"  it  was  voted,  "To  provide  a  stock  of  am- 
munition. To  provide  two  barrels  of  powder.  To  provide 
200  weight  of  lead  for  the  town  stock.  To  provide  400  flint 
locks,  and  to  chose  a  committee  of  eleven  on  correspondence." 
The  committee  chosen  were  Isaac  Powers,  Josiah  Wilson, 
Jacob  Gibbs,  ZSTehemiah  Stebbins,  John  Eea,  Joseph  Hooker, 
John  Gibbs,  Samuel  Colton,  Nehemiah  Hinds,  Simon  Stone, 
and  Jeremiah  Powers,  Jr.  Other  extracts  could  be  given, 
manifesting  the  active  support  which  the  town  gave  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Of  those  who  served  in  the  Continental 
army  may  be  mentioned  David  Blackmer,  Charles  Bruce, 
Boland  .Sears,  Moses  Eobinson,  Barnabas  Eich,  Giles  Rider, 

and  Pratt.    Samuel  Hale,  who  settled  in  the  town  about 

1816,  served  from  Enfield,  Conn. 

In  the  Shays  rebellion  the  record  of  the  town  is  less  patri- 
otic, the  citizens,  as  a  general  thing,  taking  an  active  part 
against  the  government.  The  following  persons  are  shown 
by  the  records  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  after 
the  suppression  of  the  uprising,  many  of  them  being  the  first 
citizens  of  the  town :  Wm.  Powers,  Charles  Bruce,  Isaac 
Hunter,  Samuel  Wheeler,  Barnabas  Sears,  Benj.  Furnis,  Jr., 
John  Rogers,  Cornelius  Cannon,  Levi  Town,  Stephen  Darling, 
Witt  Taylor,  Isaac  Town,  Jr.,  Oliver  Harris,  John  Brown, 
Benj.  Harwood,  Darius  Eice,  Wm.  Morton,  Eobert  Black- 
mer, Solomon  Hinds,  Robert  Sears,  Andrew  Sears,  Luke 
Powers,  Walter  Powers,  Nathan  Powers,  Silas  Jones,  Na- 
thaniel Jackson,  Jeremiah  Powers,  Jr.,  John  Walker,  David 
Blackmer,  Jonathan  Lawson,  Benj.  Watson,  Solomon  Town, 
Jeremiah  Powers,  David  Lawson,  Joseph  Fobes,  Jr.,  John 
Rea,  Eliphalet  Gray,  Daniel  Shaw,  Phinehas  Thayer,  Abijah 
Powers,  Jr.,  Natt  Garfield,  Eben  Cutler,  Eoland  Blackmer, 


David  Furnis,  Emerson  Gibbs,  John  Lamson,  Silas  Hayward, 
John  Hunt,  Isaac  B.  Spring,  James  Monson,  John  Elwell, 
Nathan  Mcintosh,  Simeon  Cafford. 

To  the  war  of  1812  the  town  sent  Andrew  Harwood,  Luther 
Eoot,  Ezra  Sprout,  Chester  Hale,  Daniel  Tourtelott,  Benj. 
Eider,  Henry  Fobes,  Samuel  Barton,  Daniel  Eddy,  Ichabod 
Pope,  and  Kingsley  Underwood. 

In  the  suppression  of  the  late  Eebellion  the  following  per- 
sons served  from  the  town  : 

Lorenzo  L.  Billings,  Stephen  H.  Wyatt,  Zenas  Toleman,  Erasmus  C.  Davis,  Asa 
P.  AVheeler,  Elmer  M.  Sprout,  Andrew  Young,  Marshall  Alden,  Elbrlrlge 
C.  Howard,  Theodore  W.  Foley,  James  0.  Foley,  George  B.  Caswell,  Sam- 
uel P.  Kobbins,  Joseph  H.  Stephens,  Abner  Mott,  George  S.  Chapin,  David 
Wyatt,  George  W.  Richardson,  Metcalf  Mareh,  Henry  Tiffin,  Francis  A. 
Green,  Joseph  F.  D.  Newcomb,  David  H.  Newcomb,  Marshall  Richards, 
Patrick  JIcGowen,  .John  L.  Grout,  Lewis  J.  Upton,  Ciias.  L.  Johnston, 
Henry  T.  Pomeroy,  Arthur  H.  Pomeroy,  Sylvester  F.  Root,  Levi  P.  Root, 
Eufus  F.  Bond,  Geo.  L.  Winter,  Henry  M.  Brown,  Stephen  A.  Gilmore,  Na- 
thaniel E.  A.  Powei's,  Wm.  Oaks,  Alphonzo  Oaks. 

In  compiling  this  history  the  writer  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  assistance  and  kindly  co-operation  to  Eobert  D.  Bussey, 
town  clerk,  and  to  Lorenzo  Davis,  Wm.  S.  Douglas,  Dan- 
forth  Trask,  Hiram  Newton,  Wm.  E.  Hale,  B.  M.  Whit- 
comb,  Charles  Eecord,  Joseph  P.  Vaughn,  and  Eev.  P.  Ed- 
ward Blodgett.  Other  citizens  of  the  town  are  also  entitled  to- 
thanks. 
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LYNUS  TOUETELLOTT. 
Abraham  Tourtellott,  a  native  of  France,  emigrated  to  this 
country  at  a  very  early  day,  and  settled  in  Ehode  Island. 
Michael  Tourtellott,  one  of  his  sons,  was  born  Feb.  4,  1840, 
and  afterward  removed  to  Thompson,  Conn.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except  Daniel  Tourtellott,  a 
veteran  and  pensioner  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  now  resides  in 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  Hampshire  Co.,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety  years.  He  was  married  Aug.  28,  1812,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Sly,  and  moved  to  Greenwich  in  June,  1816.  He  raised  a 
family  of  nine  children,  —  Marcus,  Merrick,  Lynus,  Vesta, 
Lucien,  Urilla,  Mason,  William  (who  died  in  infancy),  and 
William  (2d).  Of  this  family  all  are  dead  except  William, 
Urilla,  and  Lynus.  A  portrait  of  the  latter  appears  in  this 
work.  He  was  born  in  Greenwich,  March  11,  1820 ;  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Powers,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Powers,  Jr.,  of  Greenwich.  By  this  union  there  were  four 
children, — Vesta  C,  Uri  L.,  Alvin  D.,  and  Abbie  M., — all 
of  whom  are  deceased.  Mr.  Tourtellott  is  essentially  a  self- 
made  man,  having  had  no  book  education  except  that  obtained 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  has  devoted 
his  life  to  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench  and  farming  ;  has 
been  selectman  of  his  town  three  years,  and  overseer  of  the 
poor.  In  politics  Mr.  Tourtellott  has  always  been  a  Demo- 
crat. 

He  enjoys  the  reputation  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
being  an  upright  man  in  all  his  dealings,  and  commands  the 
good-will  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


CHAELES  S.  EECORD 
was  born  in  Barre,  Mass.,  Jan,  26,  1819,  and  lived  there 
until  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  then  went  to  Antrim,  N.  H., 
where  he  remained  three  years,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to 
Gen.  John  Warner,  of  Greenwich,  Mass., — distinguished  in 
military  and  Masonic  circles, — to  learn  the  trade  of  scythe- 
making.  He  remained  in  Gen.  Warner's  family  twenty-one 
years,  until  the  general  retired  from  business.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  spent  at  Athol,  Mr.  Record  has  made 
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Greenwich  his  homo  to  the  present  time,  and  for  the  lust 
twcniy-livo  yc.nvn  hiis  curried  on  the  huHincss  of  n  l)lii<;l<Kiiiitli 
nt  (!r(HMi\vicli  villiino.  lie  wii.s  iiiarricd  to  Miiria  L.,  diiiif;lit(^r 
ol'  Cyrus  iiiid  Loiiisii  Jjoiid,  of  (irceii wi<tli,  Juii.  24,  1850,  niid 


town  office  for  many  years,  and  at  different  times  been  ap- 
poiiilcd  to  various  offices  of  trust  and  rcspoiisiltility,  and 
dis(!luu'f^(!d  the  duties  of  tlie  same  with  intelligence  and 
lidelity,  and  to  tlic  general  acceptance  of  all.    Liberal  and  in- 
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has,  as  his  only  child,  one  daughter,  Clara  L.,  born  Oct.  9, 
1853,  and  married  to  Ambrose  E.  Walker,  a  native  of  Green- 
wich, and  resident  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1878.  Mr. 
Kecord  has  been  a  very  active  and  energetic  citizen,  has  held 


dependent  in  his  theological  views  and  always  judging  for 
himself,  he  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Politically,  Mr.  Record  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 


G  R  A  N  B  T. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 
The  town  of  Granby  is  situated  south  of  the  centre,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Amherst,  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of  Ludlow  and  Chicopee, 
in  Hampden  County,  on  the  east  by  Belchertown,  and  on  the 
west  by  South  Hadley,  Hampshire  Co.  Its  lines  are  compara- 
tively regular.  Its  area  comprehends  about  16,591  acres  of 
land. 

NATURAL  PBATUKES. 
The  surface  is  quite  level,  broken  by  small,  scattered  hills, 
known  by  the  names  of  Turkey,  Baggs',  Raves',  Pox,  and 
Cold  Hills.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  small  elevations. 
A  large  swampy  plain  extends  through  the  town  from  Lud- 
low on  the  south,  the  soil  of  which  is  sandy  and  covered  by 
thick  growths  of  small  trees.  In  the  other  portions  the  soil  is 
productive,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections. 
Porter's  Swamp  and  Pitchawam  (contracted  from  the  Indian 
Pitchawamachc)  Swamp  are  also  quite  extensive,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  town. 


The  water-courses  are  not  abundant.  Batchelor's  Brook  is 
a  considerable  stream,  which  passes  through  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  town  from  east  to  west,  fed  by  various  small  afflu- 
ents, some  of  which  rise  in  Belchertown.  Forge  Pond,  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town,  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  several  small 
streams,  and  by  the  back-waters  of  Batchelor's  Brook.  Other 
small  streams  exist  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  of 
which  the  principal  is  Muddy  Brook,  which  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  flows  south  into  Ludlow.  A  stream 
of  some  importance  enters  the  town  from  Hampden  County, 
at  its  northwest  corner,  and  after  being  joined  by  small  afflu- 
ents in  Granby,  flows  westerly  into  South  Hadley. 

Along  the  north  line  of  the  town  extends  the  Holyoke 
range  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  in  Granby  is 
known  as  Hilyar's  Knob. 

SETTLEMENT. 
The  first  grant  of  land  by  the  town  of  Hadley  (of  which 
Granby  originally  formed  a  part),  south  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
was  in  February,  1675,  when  Thomas  Selden  had  six  acres  at 
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the  mouth  of  Drv  Brook.  In  1682,  Timothy  Nash  had  a 
grant  of  a  parcel  of  land  between  Batchelor's  Brook  and 
Stony  Brook,  adjoining  the  great  river,  "  at  the  southernmost 
part  of  our  hounds.''  This  land  was  afterward  owned  l\y 
Emerson  Bates  and  H.  iloody.  In  1G80  the  town  granted  20 
acres  each  to  David  Hoyt.  Thomas  Wells,  and  Joseph  Hovej', 
••beyond  Mount  Holyoke,  on  Batchelor's  Brook,"  and  in 
1688,  John  Lawrence  had  a  grant  of  three  or  four  acres  to- 
ward Batchelor's  Brook.  The  grants  to  the  four  men  last 
named  seem  to  have  become  void.  In  1684  four  men  had 
liberty  to  set  up  a  saw-mill  at  the  falls  of  Batchelor's  Brook, 
below  the  former  grant,  with  the  frame  and  right  to  timber. 
"What  mills  were  erected  under  these  grants  is  not  known.  In 
the  proprietors'  records,  in  1721  and  1722,  the  "  old  mill-place," 
on  Batchelor's  Brook,  is  mentioned,  which  was  above  the  sub- 
sequent site  of  Allen's  paper-mill,  also  the  "  old  mill-pond"' 
on  Stony  Brook  below  Smith's  grist-mill,  and  a  saw-mill  below 
the  pond. 

On  Jan.  25,  1720,  Hadley  voted  to  lay  out  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Holyoke  according  to  the  list  of  estates 
and  polls,  taken  in  the  same  month.  Various  votes  were 
passed  distributing  the  lands.  Meadow-land  was  voted  in 
February,  1722,  and  was  laid  out  the  same  year  in  six  mead- 
ows, named  Stony  Brook  Meadow,  Chapin's  Meadow,  Great 
Meadow,  Little  Meadow,  Longmeadow,  on  Taylor's  Brook, 
and  Pitchawamiche  Meadow.  Most  of  these  meadow-lands 
were  within  the  present  limits  of  Granby,  and  some  were 
swampy.  There  were  similar  mowing-lands  on  Batchelor's 
Brook. 

The  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  South  Hadley  was  settled  somewhat  earlier  and  faster  than 
that  of  Granby,  so  that  in  the  year  1731  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  South  Hadley  numbered  thirty-seven,  while  those  of  Granby 
numbered  but  eight. 

The  southeast  part  of  Granby  was  added  to  Hadley  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  of  21  persons,  which  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  in  1727,  asking  for  the  land  between  an  addition 
that  had  been  laid  out  in  1715  and  the  Equivalent  Lands,  after- 
ward Belchertown.  This  tract  was  four  miles  long  and  two 
wide,  or  eight  square  miles,  and  was  called  "  The  Crank"  in 
old  land  records  and  deeds.  The  land  was  not  considered  val- 
uable, and  in  17-36  nine  proprietors  sold  their  individual 
rights  to  Capt.  James  Bowdoin,  of  Boston. 

The  first  settlers  of  Granby,  from  1727,  the  date  of  the  first 
settlement,  to  1763  inclusive,  were,  in  1727,  Ebenezer  Taylor, 
John  Smith,  Ephraim  is  ash,  and  John  Lane ;  from  1727  to 
1731,  Timothy  Xash,  Joseph  Xash,  William  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Xehemiah  Dickinson,  and  Thomas  Taylor  ;  from  1731  to  1740, 
.Stephen  Warner,  Sr.,  James  Smith,  Xoali  Ferry,  Samuel 
Moody,  John  Moody,  and  Hezekiah  Smith  ;  from  1740  to  1750, 
William  Eastman,  Aaron  Xash,  Phinehas  Smith  (1st),  Seth 
Clark,  Noah  Clark,  John  Preston,  Experience  Smith,  Eleazer 
Xa.sh,  Martin  Xash,  Hezekiah  Smith,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Selden, 
and  Samuel  Dickinson  ;  from  1750  to  1763,  Eleazer  Warner, 
Jr.,  Benjamin  Eastman,  John  Eowe,  John  Lane,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Warner,  Jr.,  Samuel  Ayres,  Eliphalet  Green,  Timothy  Burr, 
Josiah  Montague,  Joseph  Montague,  Nathan  Smith,  Israel 
Clark,  Jacob  Taylor,  Ithamar  Amidown,  Elisha  Nash,  Seth 
Smith,  James  Smith,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Ezekiel  Barton, 
Eev.  Simon  Backus,  Asaph  Stebbins,  Ebenezer  Taylor,  Jr., 
William  Dickinson,  Timothy  Smith,  Peter  Domo,  Samuel 
Elmer,  Asahel  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Moody,  Charles  Ferry, 
David  Barton,  Experience  Smith,  Ebenezer  Bartlett,  Samuel 
Vinton,  John  Giddings,  William  Negus,  Elisha  Barton,  James 
Giddings,  Stephen  Chapin,  Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Smith,  James  Patrick,  Jeremiah  Chapin,  John  Moody,  Jr., 
Elisha  Moody,  Keuben  Moody,  Josepjh  Hillyer,  Moses  Smith, 
and  John  Carnp.  The  descendants  of  many  of  these  first  set- 
tlers have  disappeared  from  the  town,  but  a  few  are  still  rep- 
rfesent^d  there,  and  are  among  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 


the  town.  After  the  j^ear  1763  the  settlement  of  the  town  in- 
creased more  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  year  1776  Granby  had  a 
population  of  401  persons. 

In  1771  the  men  who  had  the  largest  estates  in  Granby  were 
Deacon  William  Eastman,  Jacob  Taylor,  John  Moody  (son  of 
Deacon  John,  deceased).  Deacon  Nathan  Smith,  Benjamin 
Eastman,  Moses  Moody,  Phinehas  Smith,  and  Ebenezer  Bart- 
lett. 

TAVERNS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conveniences  of  a  tavern  were  afforded 
at  the  houses  of  the  early  settlers  in  an  informal  way  from 
the  earliest  period.  Timothy  Nash,  who  kept  a  tavern  in 
the  town  from  1741  to  1749,  was  the  first  innkeeper  in  the 
town.  Levi  Smith  kept  a  regular  tavern  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  for  many  years,  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town.*  About  1821  a  tavern  was  established  by  Alpheus 
Ferry  at  the  "centre."  He  kept  it  for  several  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Wm.  J.  Patrick.  H.  H.  Stearns  established 
the  "  Pitchawam  House,"  near  the  post-office  at  the  "  centre," 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  more  profitable 
pursuit  of  tailoring.  John  Preston,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  region,  kept  a  tavern  in  1825 
at  the  present  residence  of  Charles  S.  Ferry,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  After  his  death  it  was  kept  for  a  few  years  by 
his  relatives.  Thomas  Moody  opened  a  public-house  at  the 
Five  Corners,  on  the  Holyoke  road,  about  1829,  and  ran  it 
two  or  three  years.  David  Kellogg  kept  one,  about  1845,  and 
for  ten  years  thereafter,  at  the  "  centre." 

STORES 

have  always  been  kept,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  One  of  the  earliest  was  by  Levi  Smith, 
the  first  part  of  the  century,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
Asa  Moody,  a  one-legged  man,  kept  one  for  a  good  many 
years,  about  the  same  period,  on  a  corner  opposite  to  Levi 
Smith's.  Still  another  was  on  a  third  corner  opposite,  by 
David  Smith.  "  Marchant"  Scranton  is  mentioned  as  serv- 
ing in  the  Continental  army  in  1782.  He  may  have  been  the 
first  in  the  town.  Eldad  Smith  succeeded  Levi  Smith,  and 
also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  The  first  store 
at  the  East  Centre  was  by  Aretus  Ferry,  about  1821,  and  con- 
tinued for  about  ten  years.  A  Mr.  Bridgman,  from  Belcher- 
town, opened  one  soon  after.  He  was  succeeded  in  1830  by 
Charles  S.  Ferry,  who  erected  the  structure  now  occupied  by 
Walter  Kellogg  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  kept  store  therein 
until  1835.  Milo  Taylor,  a  Mr.  Brown,  Dexter  0.  Dickinson, 
and  Philo  Chapin  have  since  kept  there.  The  latter  has  been 
in  trade  for  about  twenty  years.  William  Belcher  erected  a 
store  at  the  "centre"  about  1825,  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  kept  it  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  building  which  Dr. 
Marsh  afterward  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  since  destroyed  by 
fire.  A.  E.  Thayer  followed  soon  after  in  the  business,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  E.  Belcher. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Of  early  physicians  the  first  was  Dr.  Samuel  Vinton,  who 
was  born  in  Leicester  about  1737,  and  practiced  in  the  town 
as  early  as  1762.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  in 
1771,  and  again  in  1780.  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  is  mentioned  in 
1790  and  later  years.  Dr.  Chester  Cowls  commenced  prac- 
tice in  1796,  and  continued  until  1815  or  1820,  and  then 
removed  to  Amherst.  Dr.  Perez  Chapin  also  practiced  early 
in  the  town  prior  to  the  year  1800.  Dr.  Augustin  Paine 
practiced  about  1810  or  1811.  Dr.  Enos  Smith  practiced  in 
1797.  Dr.  Porter  Davis  came  from  Palmer  about  1823  ;  he 
died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Timothy  Dimmock, 
who  remained  for  some  time.     Dr.  Charles  S.  Thompson 

*  Town-meetings  were  frequently  adjourned  to  Timothy  Smith's,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  east  of  the  meeting-house.  This  may  have  been  a  tavern.  If 
was  quite  customary  in  early  days  to  adjourn  town-meetings  to  taverns. 
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jiriicliiHiil  in  IH.'IO  mikI  \K',\.  Dr.  rcri-y  was  in  pi'iicticc^  ulioiit, 
1820.  Dr.  Kli.sliii  I!.  (Miiipiii  ciiiiic  to  (inuiliy  IVoiii  (lliicopoes 
Fiill.s  ill  IKU),  1111(1  (lied  ill  1KI2.  11c  was  liillowi'd  soon  alter 
liy  Dr.  I  J.  B.  Moiiroo,  who  ]ir!ictic(!d  for  a  number  of  years, 
1111(1  llicM  rcluriUMi  to  Medvvay,  lii.s  foriiuir  home.  Dr.  Jolin 
Sciiliiiry  was  in  |iractic(!  at  tln^  saiiui  tiiiK!.  Dr.  (.'.  N.  (!lniiii- 
hcrlaiii  jiractiei'd  for  a  nuiiiher  of  years,  and  removed  to 
Northiiiiiiiton  about  1857.  Dr.  L.  S.  Marsh  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  praetice,  and  continued  during  the  war  of  tlic  lie- 
bellion.  Dr.  Cyrus  13.  Smith,  at  present  one  of  the  leading 
citi/.ens  of  the  town,  engaged  in  praetice  previous  to  the  war. 
He  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  after  an  honorable  career  r(;- 
turiK'd  to  Granby,  where  he  is  now  in  jiractico.  • 

LAWYERS. 

The  legal  profession  is  said  never  to  have  been  represented 
save  by  Epaphras  Clark,  who  resided  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  for  a  short  time,  but  afterward  removed  to  Enfield, 
where  he  practiced  for  a  number  of  years,  and  where  his 
descendants  still  live. 

CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  town  of  Granby,  with  South  Hadley,  originally  formed 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Hadley,  being  known  as  the  South  or 
Second  Precinct  of  Hadley.  The  Second  Parish  of  South 
Hadley  was  incorporated  in  1762,  the  division  into  two  parishes 
being  occasioned  by  difficulties  regarding  the  location  of  a; 
meeting-house.  A  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1762,  in 
what  was  afterward  known  as  the  "  "West  Parish"  of  Granby, 
on  a  spot  near  where  Levi  Smith  subsequently  resided,  and 
near  the  south  end  of  a  tract  of  swamp  or  meadow-land,  called 
by  the  first  settlers  "  Pitchawamache."  The  meeting-house 
was  erected  on  land  given  by  Samuel  Moody  for  that  purpose. 
A  deed  for  the  land  was  given  to  the  town  after  Mr.  Moody's 
death  by  his  sons  Samuel,  Thomas  Hovey,  Keuben,  Simeon, 
and  Enos.  The  deed  was  dated  "  the  10th  day  of  July,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  Anno  Domo,  1769." 

The  Second  Pari.sh  of  South  Hadley  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Granby,  June  11,  1768.  Difficulties  regarding  the 
boundary  lines  of  Granby  and  South  Hadley  have  frequently 
occurred,  and  have  received  considerable  attention  from  the 
Legislature.  The  line  was  changed  June  12,  1824,  June  20, 
1826,  and  June  16,  1827.  Part  of  South  Hadley  was  annexed 
to  Granby,  March  6,  1792. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  principal  town  and 
representative  offices  of  Granby  : 

SELECTMEN. 

1769.  — Aarou  Nasli,  Samuel  Moody,  Jolin  Moody,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Stephen 

Warner,  Jr. 

1770.  — Pliiiiehas  Smith,  Experience  Smitli,  Eleazer  Nash,  Jacob  Taylor,  Eleazer 

Warner. 

1771.  — Benjamin  Eastman,  Thomas  Hovey  Moody,  Aaron  Nash,  Asaph  Stebbiiis, 

Samuel  Vinton. 

1772.  — Phinelias  Smith,  Eleazer  Nash,  John  Moody,  Asahel  Smith,  Israel  Clark. 

1773.  — Phinehas  Smith,  Aaron  Nash,  Benjamin  Eastman,  Waitstill  Dickinson, 

Timothy  Smith. 

1774.  — Stephen  Warner,  Jr.,  Asahel  Smith,  John  Moody,  Samuel  Vinton,  John 

Ayres. 

1775.  — riiinehas  Smith,  Stephen  Warner,  Jr.,  Israel  Clark,  Waitstill  Dickinson, 

Ebenezer  Burt. 

1770. — John  Moody,  Eleazer  Warner,  Benjamin  Eastman,  David  Barton,  JoIin 
Ayres. 

1777.  — Keuben  Moody,  Ebenezer  Bartlett,  Aaron  Ayres,  Joseph  Lane,  Joseph 

Dickinson. 

1778.  — John  Moody,  Asahel  Smith,  Josiah  Montague,  Jeremiah  Chapin,  Stephen 

Warner. 

1779.  — Pliinehas  Smith,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Benjamin  Eastman,  John  Preston, 

]>avid  Barton. 

1780.  — John  Moody,  Elijah  ICent,  Israel  Clark,  Aaron  Moody,  Samuel  Moody. 

1781.  — ^David  Barton,  John  Preston,  Reuben  Moody,  Daniel  Eowe,  Simon  Moody. 

1782.  — Stephen  Warner,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Chapin,  Samuel  Vinton,  David  Church, 

Ebenozor  Bartlett. 

1783.  — John  Moody,  Benjamin  Eastman,  Samuel  Clark,  John  Preston,  Elijah 

Kent. 

1784.  — Josiah  Montague,  Experience  Smith,  Reuben  Moody,  Eli  Dickinson, 

Daniel  Rowe. 


nKf). — John  Moody,  JoHiipli  DickiiiHoii,  Joliii  Preston,  Jienjamin  Easlinan,  8am- 
ni'l  Clark. 

178(1.-  .IoIjji  AyreH,  J'ecez  Coolt,  Aar(tn  Moody,  .b>Hiali  Monlagn(4,  Exporienco 
Smith. 

1787. — Benjamin  I'iUxtiiian,  .John  Moody,  IMiinehaH  Sinilh,  .Ioh(!JjIi  DicUiiiHon, 
John  AyrcH. 

178K. — Elijah  Keiil,  Sainind  (!lark,  JCli  DickiiiHoii,  lleijjairiin  ICuHtman,  I'lmy. 
Cook. 

1789.  —  ncnjaniiii  EaHlinan,  J(jiin  Moody,  Ueubeii  Moody,  Nathan  Smith,  David 

Bart<)ii. 

1790.  — Pliiiichiui  Smith, Samuel  Clark,  Benjamin  Eafltnian,  Eli  Dickinwm,  Aaron 

Moody. 

1791.  — .lohn  Moody,  Reuben  Moody,  David  Barton,  Joseph  Dickinson,  Eseph 

Smith. 

1792.  — Pliinehas  Smith,  John  Preston,  Eli  DickiiiHon,  Aaron  M(j(jdy,  Perez  Cook. 

1793.  — John  Moody,  Levi  Smith,  Eleazer  Nash,  Reuben  Moody,  Enos  Moody. 

1794.  — Aaron  Moody,  John  Preston,  l*hinoha.s  Smith,  Perez  Cook,  Samuel  Clarke. 

1795.  — John  M(joily,  Eli  Dickinson,  Levi  Srnitli,  .Jos(!ph  Dickinson,  David  Bai-ton. 
1790. — Samuel  Clark,  Phineha«  Smith,  Oliver  Bartlett,  Enos  Moody,  Ithamar 

Taylor. 

1797.  — David  Nash,  Reuben  Moody,  .Joseph  Ejiwtman,  Nathan  Smith,  Jr.,  David 

Barton. 

1798.  — Asa  Smith,  Cliarles  Ferry,  .Jr.,  Joseph  Wett,  Phinehas  Smith,  John  Maii- 

deville. 

1799.  — David  Barton,  John  Preston,  Joseph  Baatman,  Noah  Clark,  Gideon  Moody. 

1800.  — David  Smith,  John  Mandeville,  Samuel  Kent,  Samuel  Taylor,  Samuel 

Smith. 

1801.  — Samuel  Clark,  Enos  Moody,  Phinehas  Smith,  Israel  Clark,  William 

Eastman. 

1802.  — Reuben  Moody,  Asa  Smitli,  David  Barton,  Levi  Smith,  Gideon  Moody. 

1803.  — Joseph  Ea,stman,  Eli  Dickinson,  Charles  Ferry,  Jr.,  Phinehas  Smith, 

Samuel  Kent. 

1804.  — Nathan  Smith,  Gideon  Moody,  Noah  Clark,  Joseph  Witt,  David  Smith. 

1805.  — Jotham  Clark,  Enos  Moody,  Charles  Ferry,  Aaron  Smith,  Nathaniel 

Nash. 

1806.  — Phineha.s  Smith,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Asa  Smith,  Gideon  Moody,  Noah  Clark. 

1807.  — Eli  Dickinson,  Samuel  Kent,  Eleazer  Nash,  Charles  Fen-y,  Eleazer  Ayres. 

1808.  — Joseph  Mason,  Aaron  Smith,  Joseph  Witt,  Gideon  Moody,  William  Snow. 

1809.  — Eli  Dickinson,  William  Eastman,  Charles  Ferry,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Jr., 

David  Clark. 

1810.  — Aaron  Smith,  Samuel  Clark,  William  Snow,  Joseph  Mason,  Luther  Ferry. 

1811.  — Enos  Moody,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Samuel  Kent,  Gideon  Moody,  Christopher 

Pratt. 

1812.  — Aaron  Smith,  William  Eastman,  Jotham  Clark,  Joseph  Mason,  Nathan 

Smith. 

1813.  — Aaron  Smith,  Samuel  Kent,  Gideon  Moody,  Enos  Moody,  Eleazer  Nash. 

1814.  — William  Eastman,  Jotham  Clark,  Aaron  Smith. 

1815.  — Jotham  Clark,  Luther  Ferry,  Giles  Montague,  William  Ea.stman,  Azor 

Moody. 

181C. — Jotham  Clark,  Gideon  Moody,  Giles  Montague,  Aaron  Smith,  Waitstill 
Dickinson. 

1817.  — Jotham  Clark,  Luther  Ferry,  Aaron  Smith,  Giles  Montague,  William 

Eastman. 

1818.  — Enos  Moody,  Aaron  Smith,  Jeriel  Preston,  Jotham  Clark,  Zebina  Smith. 

1819.  — John  Stebbins,  Aaron  Smith,  Samuel  Ayres,  William  Snow,  John  Preston. 

1820.  — Joseph  Witt,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Orlando  Chapin,  Luther  Ferry,  Elihu 

Clark. 

1821.  — Gideon  Moody,  Jotham  Clark,  Eli  Warner,  Aaron  Carver,  Levi  Taylor. 

1822.  — William  Snow,  Jotham  Clark,  Heman  Stebbins,  Alpheus  Bartlett,  Abner 

Ferry. 

1823.  — Gideon  Moody,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  Orlando  Chapin,  Elihu  Clark,  Levi 

Taylor. 

1824.  — Gideon  Moody,  Jotham  Clark,  Waitstill  Dickinson,  John  Filer,  William 

Carver. 

1825.  — Luther  Ferry,  Orlando  Chapin,  John  Smith  (2d),  Medad  Smith,  Rodney 

Ayres. 

1826.  — Medad  Smith,  Chester  Ferry,  Israel  Clark,  Jr. 

1827.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Abner  M.  Dickinson,  Reuben  R.  Eastman. 

1828.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Samuel  Town,  Chester  Smith. 

1829.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Chester  Smith,  Abner  M.  Dickinson. 

1830.  — Abner  M.  Dickinson,  Rodney  Ayres,  Harry  W.  Gridley. 

1831.  — Samuel  Ayres,  Jeriel  Preston,  William  Carver. 

1832.  — Harry  W.  Gridley,  Benjamin  Witt,  Lucius  Ferry. 

1833.  — Chester  Smith,  David  Church,  Harry  W.  Gridley. 

1834.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Benoni  Preston,  Samuel  Ayres. 

1835.  — Rodney  Ayres,  Wm.  B.  Dickinson,  Chester  Smith. 

1836.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Jeriel  Preston,  Park  Wainer. 

1837.  — Reuben  R.  Eastman,  Thomas  H.  Moody,  Porez  Cook,  Jr. 

1838.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Levi  Taylor,  Chester  Ferry. 

1839.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Augustus  Eastman,  Henry  A.  Dickinson. 

1840.  — James  M.  Barton,  Levi  Taylor,  Henry  A.  Dickinson. 

1841.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  Wm.  J.  Patrick,  Lucius  Ferry. 

1842.  — Wm.  J.  Patrick,  Rodney  Ayres,  James  M.  Barton. 

1843.  — Israel  Clark,  Jr.,  James  M.  Barton,  Samuel  Smith,  Jr. 

1844.  — Samuel  Sinitli,  Jr.,  Lucius  Ferry,  James  M.  Barton. 

1845.  — Rodney  Ayres,  Levi  Taylor,  Chester  Smitli. 

1846.  — Henry  A.  Dickinson,  Medad  Ferry,  Samuel  Smith. 

1847.  — Israel  Clark,  Levi  Taylor,  Andrew  White. 
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1S4S. — Israel  Clark,  Andrew  White,  Thomas  H.  Moody. 

1549.  — Israel  Clark,  Levi  Taylor,  Trbane  Carrer. 

1500.  — James  >I  Bartou,  Samuel  Smith,  Catus  Stehl  ins. 

1501.  — L.  S.  Xash,  iledad  Perry,  Park  Warner. 
ISoi — Lucins  Ferry,  Wm.  B.  Diekiuson,  L.  S.  Xash. 
lSo3. — Wm.  B.  Dickinson,  Philo  Chapin,  Augustus  Moody. 
Ifoi. — Augustus  Mi.K>dy,  Langdon  Ayres,  Frederick  Taylor. 

1550.  — Benj-miin  Pe  Witt,  Christopher  C.  Aldiich. 

1S56. — A]l>ert  Mood.v,  Andrew  'White,  Sime^^in  C.  Stehhins. 
ISoT. — Jiuues  M.  Barton,  Paik  Warner,  Charles  F.  Clark. 
ISoS. — James  31.  Barton,  Israel  Claik,  C.  C.  Aldrich. 

1559.  — Charles  F.  Clark,  C.  C.  Aldrich,  Wm.  A.  Smith. 

1560.  — Park  Warner,  Frederick  Taylor,  Andrew  White. 

1561.  — Andrew  White,  Park  Warner,  P.  D.  Barton. 

16€2. — Andrew  ^"hite,  William  W.  Ferry,  Simeon  C.  Stebbins. 
1S63. — Simeon  C.  Stebbins,  Francis  E.  Taylor,  J.ames  M.  Bartou. 
16*4.— Andrew  White,  C.  C.  Aldrich,  C.  F.  Clark. 

1565.  — Andrew  White,  James  31.  Barton,  Frederick  K.  Taylor. 

1566.  — Frederick  K.  Taylor,  E.  D.  Witt,  Charles  Clark. 

1567.  — Frederick  K.  Taylor,  E.  D.  Witt,  Xewton  W.  Pease. 
ISeS.— Pliilo  Chapin,  William  W.  Ferry,  John  Tilley. 
1S69. — Albert  Moody,  James  H.  Barton,  George  Carver. 
1#T0. — Charles  F.  Clark,  Samuel  M.  Cook,  James  H.  Barton, 
isn.— S.  M.  Cook,  C.  F.  Oark,  Andrew  White. 

IfVi— S.  M.  Cook,  A.  S.  White,  J.  J.  Lyman. 
1ST3.— A.  S.  White,  J.  J.  Lyman,  S.  C.  Smith. 
1ST4.— S.  C.  Smith,  E.  J.  Aldrich,  W.  W.  Ferry. 
1S7.5. — Andrew  ^liite,  E.  J.  Aldrich,  Dexter  Preston. 
1*76. — -Andrew  White,  Frederick  Taylor,  James  H.  Barton. 
1S77. — Frederick  Taylor,  James  H.  Barton,  3Ionroe  Keith. 
1S7S. — Spencer  Clark,  Wm.  D.  Barton,  Chester  Kellogg. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

1769-*!,  Xathan  Smith :  17S1-*C>,  Phinehas  Smith,  Jr. ;  17S6-S9,  Reuben  Moody ; 
1769-lMl,  Simeon  Moody  ;  ISll-Sept:  2B,  l¥25,  Charles  Ferry ;  Sept.  26, 1S25-29, 
Gideon  iloody ;  l?29-3-2,  WilUam  Belcher;  1832-34,  Lownian  A.  Moody ;  1S34^, 
William  Belcher;  1840,  Elisha  B.  Chapin;  1841-46,  William  Belcher:  1846-58, 
William  J.  Patrick;  1858-66,  Philo  Chapin;  1866,  D.  E.  Belcher;  1867-69,  Philo 
tTiapin ;  1869-79,  Charles  S.  Ferry. 

KEPBESEXTATITES. 
1774,  JodaL  Pierce ;  1774-75,  Phineas  Smith ;  1777-87,  Phinehas  Smith  ;  1787 
-89,  Benjamin  Eastman :  1796,  Elijah  Kent ;  1797-98,  Dr.  Enos  Smith  ;  1800-8, 
David  Smith ;  1S09-13,  Eli  Dickiuson ;  1814,  Darid  Smith ;  1815,  El  i  Dickinson ;  1816 
-17. 19.  David  Smith:  1820-21,  '24,  Eli  Dickinson;  18^5,  Charles  Ferrj-;  1826-27, 
En<«  Smith ;  1828-29,  William  Belcher:  1831-36,  Samuel  Ayres ;  1837,  Enos  Smitli ; 
1838,  Samuel  Ayres ;  1839-40, 1842-43,  Kev.  Eli  Jloody ;  1844^45,  Levi  Taylor ;  1848 
-AU,  CTiarles  S.  Ferry ;  1850,  Lucius  Ferry ;  1851,  Chester  Smith ;  1853,  Park  Warner ; 
18.58.  Lorenzo  S.  Xash;  1862,  Samuel  Smith:  1867,  Pliilo  Chapin;  1871, Cyrus  B. 
Smith :  1875,  Slonroe  Keith. 

•  VILLAGES  AXD  HAMLETS. 
Near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town  i.s  located  Granby 
Centre,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  village  in  the  town. 
One  store  with  the  post-office,  the  Congregational  Church, 
the  town-house,  the  common,  and  a  few  dwelling-houses  con- 
stitute the  village.  The  common  included  about  six  acres  of 
land.  In  1821,  John  Montague  gave  to  the  first  parish  by 
deed  three  acres  of  land,  to  serve  as  the  location  of  a  meeting- 
house and  a  common.  In  184.j,  Joseph  Montague,  the  only 
son  of  John,  gave  by  deed,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
common,  an  additional  piece  of  land,  containing  about  two 
acres  and  a  half.  In  1840  the  first  parish  built  a  parsonage 
directly  opposite  the  meeting-hou.se,  at  an  expense  of  about 
§1-500.  In  1841  a  building,  to  be  used  as  a  lecture-room  and 
high-school,  was  erected  on  the  parish  common,  north  of  the 
meeting-house. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town,  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roads,  is  a  small  hamlet  which  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  a 
village.  This  was  formerly  the  West  fiarish,  and  has  always 
been  an  influential  and  progressive  section  of  the  town. 

EDUCATIONAL  IXTERESTS. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  first  establishment  of  education  in 
the  town  in  a  later  chapter.  After  the  "  hireing"  of  the 
■'scho<jl-marsters,"  in  1774,  regular  appropriations  were  made 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  1785,  £23  were  thus  appro- 
priated, and  the  following  year  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  town 
into  di.%tricts  or  schools."  In  1792,  £?jo  were  appropriated  ; 
in  1793,  £40;  in  179-5,  £60;  in  179G,  £05  for  schooling  and 
£2.50  for  building  school-houses.    In  1802,  £2-50  were  appro- 


priated,  and  the  following  year  a  school  committee,  consisting 
of  three  from  each  district,  was  first  chosen.  In  1805  the 
appropriation  was  |300 ;  in  1811,  |330 ;  in  1814,  §450;  in 
1845,  §750;  in  1847,  §8-50;  in  1872,  §1.500. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  school  districts  in  the 
town,  besides  a  grammar  school,  the  latter  situated  at  the 
centre.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  150. 
The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  three  per- 
sons, one  being  chosen  each  year  for  three  years.  The  present 
committee  consists  of  S.  M.  Cook  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  the 
third  member  having  removed  from  the  town. 

CHURCHES. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  long  contest  which  existed  between  South  Hadley  and 
Granby  at  the  time  they  formed  the  south  or  second  precinct 
of  Hadley,  regarding  the  location  of  a  meeting-house  which 
should  equally  accommodate  each  section,  resulted  in  a  divi- 
sion and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  church  organization 
in  Granby. 

The  original  church  edifice  was  erected  and  the  church  or- 
ganized in  1762,  and,  in  October  of  that  year,  Kev.  Simon 
Backus,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
in  1759,  was  settled  as  the  pastor.  Mr.  Backus  continued 
pastor  until  March,  1784,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  was 
succeeded  in  February,  1790,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  of 
Plainfield,  N.  H.,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1784.  He  was  dismissed  in  January,  1797.  Kev.  Elijah 
Gridley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 
1788,  succeeded  him  in  the  following  May. 

In  1820,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gridley,  it  became 
necessary  to  build  a  new  meeting-house.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  town  had  now  increased  in  importance,  and  a  disagree- 
ment arose  between  the  two  sections  regarding  the  location  of 
the  structure.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  church  and 
parish,  and  the  erection  of  two  meeting-houses.  The  eastern 
part  became  the  first  parish,  and  western,  the  second  parish. 
A  council  was  called  which  effected  a  division  of  the  church 
also.  The  East  Church  comprised  144  members,  and  the 
West  Church  130.  Mr.  Gridley,  adhering  to  that  portion  of 
the  church  which  was  connected  with  the  second  parish,  was 
dismissed  by  the  first  parish,  and  retained  by  the  second  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1834.  Kev.  Eli  Moody  was  set- 
tled as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Gridley  in  1830. 

Kev.  Chester  Chapin  was  settled  over  the  East  Church  and 
parish  in  1822,  and  dismissed  in  1829.  Rev.  Joseph  Knight, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  installed  in  1830.  In  1836  a  project 
for  uniting  the  two  societies  was  consummated.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  west,  or  second  parish,  agreed  to  leave  their 
own  place  of  worship  and  unite  with  the  first,  or  east  parish, 
upon  the  understanding,  as  the  principal  condition,  that  Kev. 
Eli  Moody  should  be  the  pastor  of  the  union  church  and  par- 
ish. This  resulted  in  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Mr.  Knight  the 
same  year  (1836j.  A  few  members  of  the  second  parish  re- 
fused to  come  into  the  union  arrangement,  and  retained  the 
property  of  the  parish  for  a  time.  The  meeting-houso  was 
afterward  sold  and  taken  down  for  use  elsewhere,  and  the 
land  connected  therewith  was  sold  also. 

Rev.  Eli  Moody  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  first  parish 
immediately  after  the  union,  in  1836,  and  dismissed  on  account 
of  ill  health,  in  1839.  Rev.  James  Bates  succeeded  Mr.  Moody, 
and  was  installed  in  1840;  he  was  dismissed  in  1851,  and  died 
at  Granby  in  1865.  Rev.  Henry  Mills  was  ordained  pastor 
Nov.  23,  1854,  and  dismissed  Feb.  24,  1863.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Kelsey,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  28,  1863, 
and  dismissed  Oct.  21,  1866.  Kev.  John  P.  Cushman  was  next 
employed  by  the  parish,  without  settlement,  from  January, 
1867,  to  May,  1870.  Rev.  Rufus  Emerson  was  installed  pastor 
March  1,  1871,  and  dismissed  April  23,  1874.  Rev.  R.  Henry 
Davis  commenced  preaching  for  the  parish  Jan.  1,  1875,  and 
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roliitioiis  ill  .liiiir,  IH7H,  to  onu-aji'd  in  iiiissioiwiry  work  in 
Japiiii.  'rill'  |iiil|iil  is  at,  prosotit  siippiictl  by  K<^v.  Fnink  R. 
Wait.  The.  cliiircli  is  in  a  prospiToiis  cDuilition,  comprising 
a  nionihorsliip  of  over  200.  Tlic  avi:ran'(!  attendance  upon  llio 
Siibbath-scliool  is  (ipward  of  100 ;  number  of  voliinics  in  tlic 
library,  abotit  400. 

No  other  rc!;;iilnr  rolitjions  ori;'iinixat ion  exists  in  tlie  town. 
A  small  Metliodist  movement  was  undertaken  in  tin;  north 
part  of  the  town  in  the  year  1850,  but  never  assumed  any 
great  strength.  A  few  members  of  that  denomination  meet 
on  Sabbath  evenings  at  the  school-house  in  that  section  of  the 
town,  and  receive  occasional  religious  instruction  from  local 
supplies. 

The  Second  Adventists  also  meet  in  the  same  place  on  Sab- 
bath days,  and  are  ministered  to  by  dift'erent  persons.  Their 
meetings  are  often  quite  well  attended,  although  no  regular 
church  organization  exists. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 
There  are  two  places  of  public  hurial  in  the  town.  Of  these 
the  oldest  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Old  Cemetery,"  situated 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  centre.  As  originally  laid  out  it  con- 
tained an  acre  of  land,  for  which  a  deed  was  given  to  the  town 
by  James  Smith,  July  10,  1769,  in  consideration  of  "respect 
and  affection."  It  was  given  for  the  purpose,  as  expressed  in 
the  deed,  of  "accommodating  them  with  a  convenient  bury- 
ing-place  for  the  dead."  A  child  of  the  first  settled  minister. 
Rev.  Simon  Backus,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  interred  in 
the  ground. . 

The  North  burial-ground  contains  tombstones  of  older  date 
than  the  "  Old  Cemetery." 

The  stone  bearing  the  most  ancient  decipherable  date,  at 
present  standing,  is  that  of  John  Moody,  who  died  Oct.  6, 
1769,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Some  of  the  stones 
are  old,  crumbled,  and  illegible.  Some  others  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  death  of  the  following  persons  :  "  John  Chapin, 
who  was  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
by  the  savages,  Oct.  19,  1780,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year;" 
Ebenezer  Bartlett,  who  died  April  17,  1794,  aged  seventy 
years;  Deacon  John  Smith,  who  died  June  17,  1774,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year;  Benoni  Kellogg,  who  died  Jan.  7,  1784, 
in  his  thirtieth  j'ear ;  Thomas  Hovey  Moody,  who  died  Sept. 
8,  1772  ;  Ebenezer  Nash,  who  died  May  19,  1775,  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year  ;  Nathaniel  Ferry,  who  died  July  15,  1794,  aged 
eighty-six;  Benjamin  Eastman,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1792,  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year ;  William  Eastman,  who  died  July  20, 
1793,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year;  Moses  Moody,  who  died  June 
13,  1774,  aged  thirty-seven  years;  and  others,  including  some 
of  the  earliest  and  most  substantial  citizens  of  the  town. 

A  large  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the  ground.  It 
is  well  fenced,  filled  with  attractive  evergreens,  and  presents 
a  gratifying  appearance.    It  contains  five  or  six  acres. 

The  "North  Cemetery"  is  situated  near  "School  No.  4." 
It  was  laid  out  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  contains 
stones  bearing  dates  as  early  as  1764.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the 
"Old  Cemetery,"  containing  only  a  little  over  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  contains  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  the  first  and  most  influential  residents  of 
Granby.  Among  the  oldest  inscriptions  are  the  following: 
Levi  Clark,  who  died  Jan.  14,  1764;  Ruth  Clark,  daughter  of 
Seth,  who  died  June,  1767;  Noah  Clark,  who  died  Dec.  20, 
1789,  aged  seventy-two. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 
A  large  number  of  roads  were  laid  out  in  1770,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  from  the  County  road,  by  Stejihen  Chapin 's, 
across  into  the  "  Crank"  road,  at  Jacob  Taylor's  lot.  Pounds 
are  first  referred  to  in  1771,  and  the  same  year  the  subject  of 
education  began  to  receive  attention.     It  was  voted"  that  the 


sum  of  ,t2()  be  u]ipi'opi-ial cil  foi'  scliooling,  "  and  to  spend  it  by 
luiving  sciiool."  In  1772  the  same  sum  was  appropriatcid,  and 
the  same  the  year  following.  In  1774  it  was  "  voted  that  the 
£20  above  voti^d  for  schonling  shall  be  spent  in  liireing  scliool- 
marsters. " 

Oct.  '■>,  1771,  I'liinclias  Sinilli  was  chosen  dchigate  to  the 
"  Provincial  (Joiigress,"  to  be"  "  holden  at  Concord,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October."  May  22,  1775,  the  town  joined 
with  South  lladley  in  the  choice  of  a  delegate  to  the  "  Pro- 
vincial (Jongress,"  to  bo  "holden  at  Watertown  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  May,  1775."  Phinehas  Smith  was  the  delegate 
chosen  from  Granby,  and  Noah  Goodman  from  South  Hadley. 

Lutiicr  Ferry  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  one-horse 
wagon  into  Granby,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Soon  after  Charles  Ferry  purchased  one  at  Belchertown,  and 
dragged  it  home  behind  an  ox-team,  driven  by  Charles  S. 
Ferry,  the  present  town  clerk. 

The  town  voted,  Oct.  3,  1776, 

,  "  Tliatthis  town  do  give  tlieir  cousyiit  th.at  tlie  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  tliis  State,  togetiier  with  the  Counsel,  malje  or  enact  a  Constitution  and 
form  of  Government  for  this  State.  Tliat  tliis  town  do  direct  that  tlie  said  Con- 
stitution or  Proposed  form  of  Government  be  made  I*uhlick,  for  tlieir  Inspection 
and  perusal  before  the  ratification  thereof." 

In  September,  1779,  Phinehas  Smith  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  Cambridge  convention.  In  1786  it  was  voted  to  divide 
the  town  into  school  districts.  In  1786,  Benjamin  Eastman 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  a  county  convention,  held  at  Hat- 
field, and  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, at  Boston,  the  following  year. 

In  1790  and  '91,  and  for  a  few  years  following,  a  large  number 
of  persons,  with  their  families,  were  "warned"  to  leave  the 
town.  Judging  from  the  earnestness  manifested  by  the 
fathers  in  this  labor,  they  feared  depopulation  less  than  pro- 
spective pauperism. 

In  1807  it  was  "  voted  to  raise  y'=  sum  of  60  dollars  for  y^ 
purpose  of  encouraging  singing  ;"  also  "  to  choose  a  commit- 
tee to  see  to  it  that  the  sum  be  prudently  expended."  In  No- 
vember, 1810,  the  sum  of  §90  was  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1815,  $oO  was  appropriated.  The  same  year  the 
Rev.  Elijah  Gridley,  the  pastor  of  the  town  at  that  time,  was 
compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  $182  for  unlawfully  uniting  two 
parties  in  marriage  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Ludlow.  The 
action  against  him  is  said  to  have  been  animated  by  malicious 
motives.  The  town  passed  resolutions  strongly  condemnatory 
of  the  proceedings  against  their  minister,  and  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  filOO  in  his  behalf. 

In  1830  a  vote  was  had  upon  the  question  of  preparing  a  pe- 
tition for  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  asking  annexation 
to  the  county  of  Hampden,  and  was  lost  by  21  to  19. 

The  town  appropriations  for  the  j^ear  1878  were  $700  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  ;  $1500  for  the  support  of  schools  ;  $700  for 
highways  ;  and  $500  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  following  extract  from  the  town  records  is  worthy  of 
note,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  method  of  transacting  such 
business  in  early  days,  and  the  remarkable  fidelity  of  the 
oflSce-holders  of  the  present  day,  especially  under  the  "fee 
system,"  to  the  recorded  precedents  of  their  honored  fore- 
fathers : 

"  Talien  up  Damage  feasant,  by  William  Negus,  Hog-Eeeve,  a  white  barrow 
Hog  or  Swine,  about  one  year  old,  marked  with  a  crop  of  the  left  year  and  a  slit 
in  the  end  of  the  same  ear.  The  swine  above  described  was  tulten  up  on  the 
twelftli  Day  of  .Iiily,  1771,  and  was  posted  in  this  Town  as  the  Law  Directs,  and 
Entered  with  the  Town  Clork  on  the  llith  day  of  July,  1771,  tlien  sold  by  two 
men  under  oath,  in  manner  as  the  Law  Directs.  The  Swine  above  described 
was  sold  for  £0  15.i,0f/.  Tiie  bill  of  Cost  for  Takeing  up  and  Keeiiiug  and  Make- 
ing  Sale  of  the  Swine  above  described  is  as  follows,  viz. :  Tlic  llog-Uceve's  Bill 
for  Takeing  up  and  Posting,  £0  7s.  Id.  Of.  Ebenezer  Dawin's  bill  for  Keeping 
tlie  Hog  for  Sale,  £0  ts.  Of/.  2/.  Samuel  Warner's  and  Doct.  Vinton's  liill  for 
making  SaUi  of  the  Hog,  £0  0,;.  '^f.  Town  Clerk's  Bill  for  entering  and  Ciw- 
ing  oath  to  (lie  men  to  make  Sale  of  the  Hog  as  tlie  Law  Directs,  and  liecordiiig 
£0  Us.  IIW.  0/. 

'"Test:         Nathan  Smith,  Toirii  Cferf." 


The  father  of  this  gentleman  was  the  Eev.  Elijah  Gridley, 
who  was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn..  March  27.  1760,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  178S.  and  in  17S9  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  jMansfield,  Conn. 
In  1797  he  was  installed  ;\s  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Granby,  Mass.  He  died  there  June  10,  183-1, 
aged  seventy-four.  He  married,  April  29,  1789,  Ruth 
White,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  AYhite,  of  Chatham 
(now  Portland),  Conn.  Mrs.  Gridley  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1767.  and  died  May  13,  1851,  aged  eighty-three. 

There  were  nine  children,  two  only  of  whom  survive, — 
Deacon  H.  "W.  Gridley,  of  Ottawa,  111.,  and  Addison  Gridley, 
of  Granby,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley  served  the  church  in  Granby 
for  nearly  forty  years.  The  following  letter  from  3Ir.  Cook, 
who  was  for  many  years  one  of  his  officiating  deacons,  will 
give  a  better  insight  into  his  character,  as  well  as  some  idea 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  than  any  words  of  ours  : 

"  I  take  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  reminiscences 


of  your  honored  father's  character  as  minister  and  friend 
for  thirty  years.  I  can,  of  course,  select  but  few  of  the 
more  prominent  of  his  endearing  qualities.  His  address 
was  in  every  respect  that  of  the  accomplished  gentleman  of 
the  '  old  school,' — frank,  cordial,  and  familiar,  with  a  natural 
and  graceful  dignity.  His  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
was  profound  and  extensive.  His  energy  and  decision  of 
character  were  prompt  and  efficient.  In  discipline,  his 
church  was  seldom  the  scene  of  discord  and  dissension. 

"  His  physical  habits  were  those  of  an  industrious  and  en- 
terprising husbandman,  according  to  the  customs  of  that 
period.  His  frequent  pastoral  visits  among  a  widely-scat- 
tered people  were  usually  made  on  horseback,  and  many  a 
smile  reflected  back  his  own,  as,  with  uncovered  head,  he 
acknowledged  the  deferential  respect  of  the  children  gathered 
around  some  humble  school-house  or  by-way. 

"  His  punctuality  was  proverbial  in  the  pulpit,  as  well 
as  in  business  appointments  and  social  engagements.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  plain  and  practical ;  doctrines  were 


Photo,  by  T.  r.  Louis,  Holyoke. 


clearly  explained  and  enforced,  but  seldom  formed  the 
principal  ba.sls  of  a  discourse.  His  manner  in  the  desk  was 
animated  and  energetic,  commanding  and  retaining  uni- 
versal attention,  especially  as  his  sermons  were  brief  as 
well  as  earnest  and  convincing.  His  labors  for  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  people  were  crowned  with  abundant  suc- 
cess. He  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  several  power- 
ful revivals  of  religion,  at  which  seasons  he  was  unu.sually 
zealou-S  and  devoted  to  the  great  work  in  which  his  whole 
soul  seemed  absorbed  ;  and  we  believe  multitudes  have  been 
saved  through  hLs  instrumentality,  who  will  shine  hereafter 
a.s  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Addison  Gridley  was  born  in  Granby,  Mass.,  Dec.  18, 
1801,  and  in  the  hou.se  into  which  his  father  moved  when  he 
accepted  the  call  of  the  church,  it  having  been  occupied  as 
a  parsTjnage  by  the  two  preceding  clergymen,  and  is  still 
Mr.  Gridley 's  home,  having  been  rebuilt. 


Mr.  Gridley  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  has  led  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  is  highly 
respected  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

In  1827  he  married  Sybil,  daughter  of  Chester  Ayers, 
Esq.,  of  Granby,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  only  one 
of  whom  is  living, — Charles  Addison,  born  Oct.  27,  1845, 
now  a  merchant  in  South  Hadley.  Mrs.  Gridley  died  Nov. 
14,  1845. 

March  2,  1847,  Mr.  Gridley  married  Maria,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burnham,  Esq.,  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  and  has  one  son 
by  this  marriage, — Edward  White,  born  Sept.  20,  1852, 
now  in  the  drug  business  at  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mr.  Gridley  has  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  for  more  than  fifty  years,  toward  the  support  of 
which  he  has  largely  contributed.  He  was  a  "  dyed-in- 
the-wool"  Abolitionist  in  early  life,  but  a  Republican  since 
the  organization  of  that  party. 
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IXDUSTKIAL  PURSUITS. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  tlie  town  have  never  attained  any 
special  prouiinenoe,  and  at  present  are  of  a  minor  order.  The 
waters  of  Batehelor's  Brook,  have  been  utilized  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  since  the  earliest  date,  for  various  purposes. 

'•  John  Preston's  mill""  is  mentioned  on  the  town  records  as 
earlv  as  1771.  It  stood  on  Batehelor's  Brook,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  present  residence  of 
Charles  S.  Ferrv.    It  was  possibly  both  saw-  and  grist-mill. 

There  was  an  iron  forge  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  was  run  by  Elijah  Kent. 
About  1812  there  were  four  distilleries  in  the  town,  each  con- 
suming, when  in  operation,  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of 
grain  a  day.  The  increasing  number  of  them,  and  the  tem- 
perance reformation,  made  the  business  unprofitable,  and  it 
was  abandoned. 

lu  1836,  Samuel  Ayres,  Jeriel  Preston,  and  Levi  Taylor 
established  a  woolen-factory  on  Batehelor's  Brook,  where  a 
successful  business  was  prosecuted  under  the  superintendence 
of  Levi  Taylor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  exerted  a 
commanding  influence  in  his  native  town,  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  represented  the 
county  of  Hampshire  in  the  State  Senate  two  years.  After  his 
death  the  manufacturing  business  was  carried  on  by  Samuel 
Ayres  and  Christopher  C.  Aldrich  for  a  time,  and  finally  hy 
the  latter  alone.  It  was  destroyed  bj-  fire  in  1870,  and  has  not 
since  been  rebuilt.  A  grist-mill  adjoining  was  destroyed 
also,  which  is  now  (1878)  being  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Aldrich. 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  last-mentioned 
mill  Israel  Clark  had  a  fulling-  and  dyeing-mill  on  the  same 
brook,  and.  after  changing  it  to  include  the  manufacture  of 
satinet,  continued  the  business  for  a  number  of  years.  He  re- 
built his  establishment  in  1850.  There  is  at  this  point  at 
present  a  saw-  and  grist-mill  operated  by  Samuel  C.  Smith, 
who  succeeded  Smith  &  Carver. 

In  1837  there  were  two  woolen-mills  in  the  town  ;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  §26,200;  10 
male  and  10  female  operatives  were  employed. 

Anson  Brown  and  Frederick  Taylor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  on  Batehelor's  Brook  about  18-53.  Their  mill 
was  situated  about  forty  or  fifty  rods  from  the  woolen-mill,  but 
was  burned  several  years  before  the  latter,  and  not  rebuilt. 

George  Carver  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  "  reed-ribs" 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  has  pursued  that  occu- 
pation for  several  years  with  some  profit.  He  also  has  a  grist- 
mill in  the  same  locality.  D.  D.  C'hapin  has  a  saw-mill  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  on  Batehelor's  Brook.  Carriages  and 
wagons  have  also  been  manufactured  to  some  extent. 

MILITARY. 

The  military  history  of  Granby  is  such  as  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  town.  Its  record  in  the  earlier  wars 
is  necessarily  identical  with  that  of  Hadley,  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  and  will  be  found  treated  of  under  that  town. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  who  served  in  the  French-and-In- 
dian  war  were,  in  1755,  A.saph  Stebbins,  John  Moody,  Jr., 
Francis  Green,  Gideon  Moody,  Josiah  Montague,  and  Nehe- 
miah  Dickinson;  in  1756,  Samuel  Lane,  Benjamin  Eastman, 
William  Negus,  Stephen  "Warner,  Timothy  Smith  ;  in  1758, 
William  Xegus,  Jr.,  and  Waitstill  Dickinson;  in  1760,  Joseph 
Dickin.«)n,  Ebenezer  Taylor,  Elisha  Barton,  Ezekiel  Barton, 
Asahel  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Moody,  Eleazer  Warner,  John 
Xegu-s,  and  Ithamar  Arnidown. 

The  Eevolutionary  record  is  particularly  interesting.  Dur- 
ing all  the  changes  of  that  dark  period  its  inhabitants  stood 
firm  and  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and 
contributed  practical  co-operation  and  support.  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  who  served  in  the  Continental  army  may 
he  mentioned  Eleazer  Warner,  Robert  Owens,  Nathaniel  But- 
lerfield  (in  Capt.  Reuben  Dickinson's  company  and  Col.  Wood- 


bridge's  regiment),  Levi  Woodworth,  "  Mareliant"  Scranton, 
Hezekiah  Bush,  and  John  Chapin.  The  following  votes  re- 
corded at  the  time  illustrate  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  : 

Sept.  20,177-i. — "Voted  to  increase  the  town  stock  of  ammunition,  and  provide 
the  town  with  a  sufficiency  of  arms. 

"Voted  that  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  money  which  was  proportioned  to 
this  town,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  committee  appointed  to  go  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philiidelphia. 

"  Voted  and  made  choice  of  Mr.  Phineas  Smith  to  appear  at  the  Provincial 
Congress,  to  he  holden  at  Concord,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1774,  to 
hear,  consider,  and  determine  on  all  such  matters  and  causes  as  shall  tlien  be 
thought  necessary  in  this  critical,  dark,  and  distressing  day. 

.lune  20,'  1776. — "  Voted  that  we  of  this  town  will  support  the  independence 
of  the  American  Colonies  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.  Provided  the  American 
Congress  shall  declare  these  Colonies  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  vigilance  and  jealous  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  vote  : 

Feb.  15, 1775. — "  Voted  to  call  Capt.  Eastman,  Lieut.  Eleazer  Nash,  and  Ens. 
Experience  Smith  to  account  to  the  town  for  their  conduct  in  holding  commis- 
sions which  they  received  under  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and  which  have  since  been 
established  to  them  by  Gen.  Gage,  who  is  now  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  late 
acts  of  Parliament  on  tlie  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

These  men  were  among  the  most  influential  in  the  town. 
In  response  to  the  expressed  desire  of  their  fellow-citizens  the^' 
came  before  the  town  in  open  meeting,  and,  although  they  re- 
fused to  resign  their  commissions,  they  each,  in  turn,  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  observe  the  advice,  direction,  and  re- 
solves of  the  Continental  Congress ;  that  they  had  no  desire, 
intention,  or  design  to  act  from  any  authority  by  virtue  of 
their  commissions,  and,  further,  that  they  never  would.  The 
vote,  taken  hy  yeas  and  nays,  upon  the  question  whether  what 
they  had  said  was  satisfactory  to  the  town,  was  decided  in  the 
negative.  What  further  was  done,  if  anything,  is  not  noted 
on  the  records. 

The  events  preceding  and  attending  the  rebellion  of  Daniel 
Shays  are  only  referred  to  on  the  town  records  in  the  election 
and  sending  of  delegates  to  the  several  conventions  assembled 
by  the  sympathizers  with  that  movement.  The  names  of  sol- 
diers who  participated  on  either  side  are  not  given  ;  neither 
is  any  special  note  made  of  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican 
war. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  town  took  an  active  part, 
and  by  every  patriotic  effort  assisted  in  its  prosecution.  As 
early  as  1861  the  sum  of  ifSlOOO  was  voted  to  pay  the  soldiers 
while  drilling,  and  for  the  support  for  the  space  of  one  year 
thereafter  of  the  families  of  such  as  should  lose  their  lives  in 
the  contest.  Other  measures  follow  closely  on  the  records 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  who  served  during  the 
Rebellion : 

George  N.Fletcher,  21st  Mass.;  S:imnel  A.  Chapin,  Elliot  P.  Ferry,  Lucien 
E.  Robinson,  \Vm.  \V.  Lind,  Christopher  Hudson,  Chas.  Batclielor,  Fred- 
erick Batchclor,  Edwin  Smith,  .\lbert  Whiting,  James  D.  Haskins,  Morris 
Starks,  John  C.Messinger,  Henry  N.  Green,  George  W.  Cone,  27tli  Mass. ; 
Andrew  J.  Converse,  Danforth  L,  Converse,  Lemuel  Warner,  Orlando 
Wilson,  3l3t  Mass.;  James  McCafferty,  Christopher  T.  Welden,  Vi  t.  Ues. 
Corps.;  Cyrus  B.  Smilh  (surgeon),  11th  Mass.;  Wm.  Bartlett,  Wm.  B. 
Clark,  Wm.  F.  Pease,  Robert  M.  Smith,  Chapin  Warner,  Lurcii  E.  Gold- 
thwait,  Marvin  Onderdonk,  34th  Mass.;  Alexander  P.  Cook,  Wm.  H. 
Cook,  Monroe  Snow,  Joseph  K.  Taylor,  Michael  O  Neil,  :i7th  Mass. ;  Ed- 
ward Rose,  59lh  Mass.;  George  S.  Stebbins,  Dwight  A.  Barrett,  Freilerick 
P.  Converse,  Charles  A.  Rhodes,  JOth  Mass. ;  Hiram  Tilley,  8th  Ma-s. ; 
Curtis  H.  Brown,  Chas.  W.  Fletcher,  2d  Mass.  H.  Art.;  Dixon  Palnilee, 
1st  Mass.  H.  Art.;  John  Holland,  11th  Mass.  L.  Art.;  John  C.  Doran, 
Edward  D.  Welch,  Wni.  S.  Pease,  Itt  Mass.  Cav.;  Oscar  P.  Jordan,  Wm. 
Riley,  2d  Mass,  Cav. ;  John  Warner,  4th  Mass.  Cav.;  Edward  II.  Goft, 
19th  Mass.;  Jam  s  Foley,  20th  Mass.;  John  Johnson,  John  Kiernan, 
Chas.  Duffle,  John  liedard,  Henry  J.  Sijuires,  John  Sullivan,  32d  Jla^s. ; 
George  Allen,  Malcolm  Bridgman,  Asaph  P.  Barton,  Charles  H.  Bates, 
David  Casey,  Samuel  B.  Dickinson,  Francis  H.  Gardner,  Chas.  W.  Hunter,' 
Edwin  N.  Hunt,  Dwight  C.  Morgan,  Dwight  Prtstuu,  Samuel  C.  Smith, 
Wni.  A.  Smith,  Chas.  Spooner,  Sylvester  H.  Taylor,  John  Tilley,  Frank 
H.  Stearns,  Chas  H.  Church,  52d  Mass. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Philo  Chapin,  Charles  S. 
Ferry,  S.  M.  Cook,  and  other  citizens  of  Granby  for  valuable 
assistance  rendered  the  writer  of  this  s'  etch  of  the  town. 
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BIOGRAIMIICAL  SKETCHES. 

l)IOyV(J()N  SAMUEL  SiMI'lMI 
is  n  (Icscoiuliuil,,  in  tlio  sixtli  genoratioii,  of  Liout.  Siiimicl  Siiiitli, 
wlii>,  witli  Ills  wife,  siiiled  from  Eiigliuid  A])v\]  30,  1034,  and 
landed  at  Wethersfiold,  Conn.  Ho  rc^niained  thoi'o  until  1000, 
when  lie  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.  lln  dicnl  in  1080,  aged 
seventy-ciglit  years,  lli.s  son  (Hiiliiab  was  born  at  Wethors- 
lield  in  KWif),  and  died  at  lladlcy  in  1730,  aged  ninety-live 
year.s.  Ehenczer,  son  of  Cliileab,  died  some  years  before  bis 
father,  aged  about  sixty  years.  John,  son  of  Ebenezer,  died 
in  1774  or  '75.  Nathan,  son  nf  John,  was  born  in  1731  and  died 
in  1811.  Samuel,  son  of  Nathan,  was  born  in  1775  (married 
Mehitablc  Burnett,  1799)  and  died  in  1869,  aged  ninety-four. 

His  children  were  Maria,  Mabel,  Amanda,  Mabel  (2d), 
Martha,  Samuel,  Cyrus,  Eliza,  Eliza  (2d),  Harriet,  and 
Finley. 

Samuel  was  born  Dec.  22,  1808,  and  is  now  living  on  the 
farm  in  Granby  where  his  great-grandfather  settled,  and 
where  three  generations  have  lived.  Dec.  7,  1835,  he  mar- 
ried Maryett  White,  daughter  of  Luther  and  Abigail  (Pres- 
ton) White,  of  Granby.  Their  children  were  Eliza  Thayer, 
born  Dec.  29,  1836.  Eobert  Morrison,  born  Sept.  10,  1838, 
who  enlisted  in  Company  K,  34th  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
July  31,  1862.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  New  Market', 
Va.,  in  May,  1864;  and  at  Piedmont,  Va.,  he  received  a 
severe  wound,  which  disabled  him  for  field  service,  but  he 
was  retained  in  hospital  and  on  light  detached  duty  until 
the  time  of  his  discharge,  June  15,  1865.  Lucretia  Maria, 
born  May  19,  1841;  died  Aug.  26,  1842.  Marietta,  born 
June  1,  1843.  Henry  Neal,  born  May  21,  1845;  died  Dec. 
27,  1848.  Samuel  Finley,  born  July  17,  1847.  The  latter  re- 
ceived a  medical  education  and  diploma  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Ann  Arbor,  1873,  and  is  now  a  successful  practicing 
phj^sician  at  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.  Abby  White,  born 
Nov.  2,  1849.  Henry  Martin,  born  May  81,  1852;  died  Oct. 
24,  1853.    Emma  Clarinda,  born  Sept.  3,  1854. 

Deacon  Smith  has  tilled  various  town  offices;  was  a  member 
of  the  school  committee  for  twenty  years,  and,  in  1863,  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He  has  been 
active  in  church  affairs,  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Granby  for  twenty  years,  and  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school  for  seven  successive  years. 

He  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 


CAPT.  WTLLTAM  MA  III)  WELL  CLARK, 
born  in  the  town  of  (Jraiiby,  Mass.,  .Jan.  20,  18;!H,  was 
the  son  of  Erastus  (Mark  and  J.iucy  Ferry,  daughter  of 
Charles  Perry,  Escj.,  of  Granby.  Capt.  Clark  prepared  for 
coll((ge  at  Easthamjiton,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
the  class  of  1861.  On  July  30th  of  th(!  same  year  ho  enlisted, 
and  the  next  day  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
in  Co.  K,  34th  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  On  the  7th  of 
August  he  married  Eliza,  daught(T  of  Deacon  Samuel  Smith, 
of  Granby,  and  immediately  joined  his  regiment,  which  was 
soon  moved  to  the  field.  Feb.  1,  1863,  he  was  promoted 
from  corporal  to  sergeant,  at  Fort  Lyon,  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  was  on  active  duty  with  his  regiment  up  to  Jan. 

20,  1864.  Soon  after,  while  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  he  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  22d  Kegimcnt  United  States 
Colored  Infantry,  and  January  26th  he  left  for  the  camp  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  took  command  of  Company  K  of  that 
regiment. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1864,  the  regiment  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
series  of  battles  before  Petersburg  in  the  following  summer. 
In  one  of  these  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a 
spent  ball.  He  was  also  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  battle  of  Sep- 
tember 29th,  which,  passing  through  his  haversack,  broke  his 
inkstand,  and  another  struck  him  on  the  temple  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  break  the  skin.  The  27th  of  October  he  received 
a  mortal  wound,  this  being  the  last  battle  in  which  the  regi- 
ment was  engaged.  His  body  was  not  recovered.  We  take 
the  following  notice  from  the  Springfield  Republican  of  Dec. 

21,  1864,  as  showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
comrades  in  arms,  as  well  as  by  his  friends  at  home : 

"  All  his  friends  can  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  a  brother 
captain's  estimate  who  writes  of  him  thus  :  '  I  have  ever  found 
him  the  same  under  all  circumstances, — a  kind,  generous, 
noble-hearted,  brave,  and  Christian  man.  He  combined  the 
two  qualities  of  bravery  and  prudence  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 
And  again  :  '  His  kindness  of  heart,  modesty  of  manner,  his 
unyielding  principle,  and  Christian  spirit  ever  exerted  a  con- 
stant, though  silent,  influence  over  his  brother  officers.'  Of 
the  same  tenor  is  the  testimony  of  his  townsman,  Surgeon 
Pease,  who  writes:  'He  was  very  much  liked,  both  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  regiment,  was  always  perfectly  cool 
and  brave,  and  always  led  his  men  into  action.'  Few  have 
had  a  better  record.  None  could  have  had  a  more  honorable 
death.  His  end  is  the  crowning  of  a  victor,  rather  than  the 
loss  of  a  brother,  husband,  or  son." 


P  E  L  H  A  M. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  town  of  Pelham  makes  one  of  that  range  of  towns 
which  forms  the  irregular  northern  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  It  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  town  of  Shutes- 
bury,  in  Franklin  County  ;  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of  Belch- 
ertown  and  Enfield,  in  Hampshire  County;  on  the  east  by  the 
town  of  Prescott  and  on  the  west  by  the  town  of  Amherst, 
both  in  the  same  county.  Its  northern,  eastern,  and  western 
lines  are  compai-atively  straight,  but  its  southern  is  broken 
and  irregular.  The  average  length  of  the  town  is  five  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and  average  width  three  and  a  half  miles,  com- 
prising an  acreage  of  about  15,207. 

It  is  distant  seven  miles  from  Northampton,  twenty  from 


Springfield,  ninety-five  from  Boston,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  from  New  York. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 
Pelham  maj'  bo  fitly  characterized  as  one  of  the  hill  towns 
of  the  county.  In  its  northwestern  corner  rises  the  lofty  peak 
of  Mount  Orient,  attaining  an  elevation  of  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  affording  from  its  summit 
a  surpassingly  grand  and  unique  view, — vying  with  Mounts 
Holyoke  and  Tom  on  the  south,  Sugarloaf  and  Toby  on  the 
west, — and  exhibiting  in  the  distance  no  less  than  seven  vil- 
lages scattered  over  the  beautiful  surface  of  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  Mount  Lincoln,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  rears  its  peculiar  conical  head  to  a  height  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet.    Pine  Hill,  near  the  original  centre  of  the 
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town,  also  reaches  a  considerable  elevation.  Other  hills  and 
mountains  cover  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sections  of 
the  town,  the  south  part  of  the  town  being  more  level. 

Numerous  streams  traverse  the  ditferent  sections  of  the 
town.  Fort  Eiver  rises  near  the  northern  boundary,  and, 
flowing  in  a  southwesterly  course  through  what  is  termed  the 
••valley,'-  enters  the  town  of  Amherst,  and  linally  joins  the 
Connecticut  at  Hadley.  The  west  branch  of  Swift  Kiver 
furnishes  the  eastern  boundary  line  between  Pelham  and 
Prescott.  Its  principal  affluent  from  Pelham  is  Purges 
Brook,  rising  north  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  flowing  in 
a  southeasterly  course  to  the  river.  Smaller  streams  exist  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Several  valuable  springs,  containing  useful  medicinal  quali- 
ties, exist  near  Mount  Orient,  and  attract  nian\"  visitors  in  the 
summer-time  to  the  town. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  though  difficult  of  culti- 
vation in  certain  portions  of  the  town. 

The  geologic  characteristics  are  of  some  interest.  Consid- 
erable granite,  of  a  peculiar  grayish  tint  and  known  as  "Pel- 
ham granite,""  has  been  quarried  in  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  town.  In  the  southwestern  part  large  quantities 
of  asbestos  have  also  been  mined. 

MEN  OF  DISTINCTION. 
Forth  from  the  hills  of  Pelham  have  gone  many  men  who 
have  contributed  largely  by  their  industry,  energy,  and  strength 
of  character  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  other 
communities.  Their  ancestors  were  the  hardy  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  of  the  town,  their  birthplace  its  ranging  mountains 
and  sloping  hills,  their  stock  in  trade  robust  constitutions, 
and  the  high  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  their  fathers. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  towns  of  its  size  in  the  State  have 
produced  more  men  who  have  risen  to  posts  of  honor  and 
distinction. 

Among  these  have  been  Ithamar  Conkey,  afterward  a  resi- 
dent of  Amherst,  and  for  many  years  judge  of  Probate  for 
Hampshire  County ;  Dr.  Daniel  and  Dr.  James  Thompson, 
brothers  and  partners  in  professional  business  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  the  Messrs.  Southworth,  the  widely-known  paper-manu- 
facturers of  West  Springfield ;  Dr.  Harkness,  one  of  the  pio- 
neer railroad  men  of  California,  who  drove  the  first  spike  into 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  world-wide  traveler  ;  Nathaniel 
Gray,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  one  of  that  city's  wealthy  citizens; 
and  others  who  have  adorned  the  various  walks  of  life  in 
which  they  trod. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  territorj"  of  Pelham  originally  formed  a  portion  of  the 
'•Equivalent  Lands,"  an  accurate  account  of  which  is  given 
in  the  history  of  Ware.  It  was  sold  hy  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut to  Colonel  John  Stoddard  and  others  of  Northampton, 
and  was  at  first  popularly  denominated  "Stoddard's  Town." 
The  land.?,  while  in  a  wild  condition,  were  much  injured  in 
timber  and  soil  by  the  burnings  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  hunters,  and  by  those  on  the  Connecticut,  who  by  this 
means  secured  a  favorite  pasturage  for  their  cattle. 

Sept.  26,  1738,  Robert  Peibles  and  James  Thornton,  of 
Worcester,  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  territory  of 
the  township  of  John  Stoddard  and  establishing  a  settlement 
therein,  and  entered  into  a  contract  of  purchase  on  that  date 
with  Stoddard.  An  agreement  entered  into  between  Peibles 
and  Thorntoi^jn  the  20th  of  the  following  October  will  best 
show  the  plan  of  the  purchase  and  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  proposed  settlement.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"Article*  of  Agreement  Indente/l  and  made  thUi  Twentyeth  day  of  October, 
Seventeen  hundred  thirty^eight,  Between  K<jbert  Peibles,  of  Worcester,  in  the 
County  of  Worcester  and  Province  of  the  JIassachusettg  Bay,  in  Xew  England, 
BW;kiiDjitb,  on  the  one  fKirt,  &  .Jamea  Thornton,  of  Worcester,  aforesaid,  yeoman, 
on  the  other  part,  Witneasetb  :  Tliat  whereas,  on  the  2Cth  day  of  September  \imt 
pa«f,  tlie  said  ilof*rt  Peibles  and  Jainea  Thornton  have  jointly  wjvenanted  and 
extracted  with  the  Honoraljle  John  Stoddard,  of  Xorth  Hampton,  in  ye  County 


of  Hampshire,  Esq.,_for  one-fo\irtli  part  of  that  Tract  of  Equivalent  laud  lying 
Eastward  of  Hadley  (except  Eight  hundred  acres),  which  he  bought  of  the  ex- 
ecutor of  Dame  Mary  Saltonstall,  Late  of  Boston,  Deci,  which  land  was  laid  out 
by  Mather  Allen,  Roger  Wolcott,  and  Eheuezer  Pomeroy,  Esq",  for  Twenty-nine 
Thousand  eight  hundred  &  Seventy-four  acres,  and  also  for  one-eighth  part  of 
said  Ti-act  of  Land,  which  the  said  John  Stoddard  purchased  of  Capt.  Iloswell 
Saltonstall,  of  Brandford,  in  the  County  of  New  Haven,  and  also  for  one-eighth 
part  more  of  s:iiil  Tract  of  land  which  fell  (or  does  belong  t^)  said  Stoddard  by 
Division,  making  the  whole  ye  one-half  of  said  Tract  of  Land  (excepting  eight 
hundred  parts  of  land),  fourth  part  which  ye  said  Stoddard  PuFcha£ed  of  the 
Executoi-s  of  Dame  Mary  Saltonstall,  as  aforesaid. 

"And  whereas,  they  have  covenanted  to  pay  for  the  same  as  follows,  viz.:  Fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  within  Twelve  months  from  the  Twenty-Sixth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, as  aforesaid,  Three  thousand  pounds  moore  in  Eighteen  months  from 
said  Date,  and  both  sums  to  said  Stoddard,  and  also  the  Sum  of  Nine  hundred 
pounds  to  Josiah  Willard,  of  Boston,  Esq"",  and  the  other  Executors  of  said 
Dame  Mary  Saltonstall,  aforesaid.  Deceased,  on  or  before  ye  30th  day  of  June, 
1730,  and  the  fourth  Sum  of  Nine  hundred  pounds  more  to  said  Executors  on  or 
before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1740,  Together  with  Lawfull  Interest  from  the  30th 
day  of  June  last  p.ist,  and  also  the  sum  of  five  hundred  to  ye  aforesaid  Koswell 
Saltonstall,  at  or  before  the  Seventh  day  of  September  next  ensuing,  and  t  he 
further  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  on  or  before  ye  Seventh  day  of  Septembe  r, 
which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1740,  Together  with  lawfull  Interest 
therefore  from  the  Seventh  of  September  last  past,  all  said  sums  of  money 
amounting  unto  ye  sum  of  seven  thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds,  and  are 
to  be  paid  in  Bills  of  Credit  of  ye  old  Tenor,  &  for  which  the  said  Robert  Peibles 
and  .Tames  Thornton  are,  within  six  months  from  the  said  twenty-sixth  day  of 
September  last  past,  to  procure  and  deliver  him,  Said  Stoddard,  Good  and  Suffi- 
cient Bonds,  Executed  by  Persons  of  Sufficient  Estate,  and  such  persons  whose 
bonds  shall  be  to  said  Stoddard's  Acceptance  as  per  a  certain  Instrument  of  That 
well  Executed  (and  Called  an  Indenture)  under  the  hands  &  seals  of  ye  .said  John 
Stoddaid,  Robert  Peibles,  and  James  Tliorntou  will  fully  and  at  large  appear, 
reference  thereto  being  had. 

*' And  whereas,  the  said  Robert  Peibles  it  James  Thornton,  being  fully  deter- 
mined to  bring  forward  the  Settlement  of  said  by  Setling  fourty  familys  Thereon 
in  the  Space  of  Tliree  years  from  ye  Date  hereof,  viz't;  each  of  them  Twenty 
familys.  And  in  order  to  proceed  thereon  with  the  moore  dispatch,  as  well  as 
the  better  to  enable  them  to  Raise  the  money  for  which  they  are  .Toyntly  to  pay 
for  the  Purchase  as  .aforesaid,  and  for  the  building  and  Erecting  a  House  for  the 
Publick  Worship  of  God,  and  Selling  of  a  minister  and  Laying  out  of  Sutable 
and  Convenient  Highways,  and  for  making  all  needfuU  Bridges,  Causways,  and 
Roads  in  Said  Settlement.  They  do  by  these  presents,  each  one  for  himself  and 
for  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adm",  absolutely  Covenant  and  Engage  to  ye  other 
in  ye  way  and  manner  following.  That  is  to  say, — 

"Imprimis.  The  said  Robert  Peibles,  for  himself  and  for  his  Heirs,  Execu- 
tors, and  Adm^s,  Engages  to  procure  proper  Security  in  tlie  time,  way,  and  manor 
as  aforesaid  to  said  Stoddard's  acceptance  for  the  one-half  of  all  ye  aforesaid  sums 
of  money.  And  the  said  James  Thornton,  for  himself  and  for  his  Heirs,  E.xecu", 
and  Admrs,  Engages  to  procure  proper  security  in  ye  time,  way,  and  mannor  as 
aforesaid  to  said  Stoddard's  acceptance  for  the  other  half  of  all  the  aforesaid 
sums. 

"Secondly.  That  They  will  forthwith,  or  with  as  much  speed  as  conveniently 
they  can,  have  said  land  measured  and  well  bounded,  and  then  proceed  to  lay 
out  Sixty-one  Lotts  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  so  as  best  to  accomodate  them  for 
settlements,  in  the  doing  of  which  they  will  lay  out  needfuU  and  convenient 
Roads  &  ways,  all  which  Lotts  shall  draw  an  Equall  proportion  in  all  after 
Divisions,  till  the  whole  of  said  Tract  shall  be  laid  out. 

"  Thirdly.  That  one  of  said  Lotts  shall  Immediately  be  sequestered  and  sett 
apart  for  ye  settled  ordained  minister  in  said  Plantation  with  all  future  drafts, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  Ratified  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  to  be 
laid  as  accomodable  as  the  same  may  be,  and  they  oblige  themselves  to  Ratifie 
and  Confirm  ye  same  to  ye  person  who  shall  be  first  settled  and  ordained  as 
aforesaid  for  the  Incouragement  of  those  persons  they  shall  admit  as  Partners  or 
Settlers  with  them. 

"  Fourthly.  That  as  soon  as  ye  said  minister's  Lott  shall  be  sett  of,  That  then 
the  said  Robert  Peibles  shall  have  tlie  Liberty  of  Choosing  Two  lots  such  iis  he 
sees  cause  without  draft,  and  wiien  he  has  so  done.  Then  the  s,aid  James  Thorn- 
ton shall  have  Liberty  to  Choose  Two  Lotts  as  he  sees  cause  without  draft.  Th.at 
the  Remaining  Lotts  shall  be  numbered  and  drawn  for  by  said  Partys,  or  those 
they  shall  admitt  as  Partners  or  Settlers  with  them,  so  that  each  party  shall 
have,  with  those  who  shall  hold  under  them,  thirty  lotts. 

"  Fifthly.  That  all  the  charges  ariseing  in  said  Plantation  by  the  Sur\'eying 
and  Bounding  out  of  ye  whole  of  said  Tract  &  laying  out  the  Lotts  as  aforesaid, 
and  all  tlie  after  Divisions,  all  needfull  ways  &  Roads,  making  Briilges  and 
Causeways,  Roads  &  ways,  the  Settling  of  a  minister,  and  building  and  finishing 
a  meeting-House,  and  all  unforseen  Charges  for  perfecting  and  Compleating 
what  is  afore-mentioned  shall  be  born  by  the  persons  owning  said  sixty  Lotts, 
viz't:  one  lott  to  pay  one-sixtieth  part,  and  so  proportiouably  for  what  each 
party  shall  own. 

"Sixthly,  The  said  Robert  Peibles  engages  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs, 
Execu"  and  adm"  To  Have  with  himself  Twenty  familys  of  Good  Conversation 
settled  on  the  premises,  who  shall  be  such  as  were  Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  or  tlieir  Descendants,  being  Protestants,  and  none  to  be  admitted  but 
such  as  bring  good  and  undeniable  Credentialls  or  Certificates  of  their  being 
persons  of  Good  Convei  sation  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Persuasion  as  used  in  the 
Church  of  Sctftland  and  confoi-m  to  ye  Discipline  thereof,  unless  they  shall 
otherwise  agree  hereafter;  said  fannlys  to  be  actually  settled  on  the  piemises  in 
three  years  from  the  date  hereof,  each  to  have  a  House  of  at  leitst  eighteen  feet 
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Hiiuiirc  iiiiil  M^M'li  IVcl  hIiiiIiI,  vvi-ll  lnil<><si-il  iiiiil  iiiimIi^  iliiljiliililM  iiiid  upini  iiiin 
of  hiiiiil  liuiiilrfit'iii't  n  l^utlH,  niid  lin\'i<  llitrr  MCK'H,  Jtail.  tlii'l  ccl',  iiiipi'nvcil  \ty 
plow  in;;  iiiid  iii^  ;  uriil  lliu  Hiiiil  .Iiiiih-h  'riim  iiloii  Iui(;ii^ch  Ibr'  tiinir^cH' itiiil 
for  liiH  Ih'iiH,  lOxi'OU"'  null  uiliii'"  'I'li  llavii  Willi  liiiiimiir  Twciily  rmiiilyH  Hctlicii 
on  tiiu  preiiilHi-H  iii  tlx!  iimv,  wiiy,  mid  iiuiiiiu'r  in  ull  KcganlN  iih  tiro  duHci'ibcil  as 
ulbi'CH'l,  nothing;'  IOx<U'iit(!<l  nr  UcHdi'Vci),  and  who  Htiiill  caeli  ono  poi  f'oi  in  un  to 
linilding  and  Iinpi'oviii;^  mk  aruii^Nuid,  vi//t,  uh  Ih  to  lie  duiu'  on  Ihc  pari,  nf  lliii 
Niiid  lliilicrl  I'cilili'8. 

"  Sovinitlil.v.  Tliiit  cat  li  pai  l.v  liavd  lilii'itj'  in  lii»  i.wn  nanii',  and  l!i;ilit  In  diK- 
poMO  of  his  Nhan^  and  InlcrcKi  in  tlio  pii^iiiiHcH  aK  hu  t^ceH  cant^i^,  to  Inuidc  liiin 
fnlly  lo  comply  with  wliul.  they  Itcspi-rtividy  liuvo  C'n;;a;;t'd  to  do,  an  herein  in 
already  exi)reKKcd. 

Kif^hthly.  That  in  thu  (irbt  and  all  I'uture  DiviNioiiH  all  iieiuoim  who  shall  he 
udinitted  as  Bartnors  or  Settlers  shall  have  a  vole  in  Propoition  to  his  liight  in 
all  meetings  hereafter  to  he  called,  unless  deharred  by  some  previous  contract. 

"Ninthly.  They  each  ono  engage  for  theniselves  and  all  those  who  shall  hold 
under  them  that  none  of  them  shall  take  any  cattle  to  I'eed  in  yo  woods  in  ye 
bounds  and  Limits  of  tho  designed  Settlement  in  the  lands  aforesaid  but  what 
are  Boue  Fide  their  own  property,  unless  ye  Settleis  hereafter  shall  agree  to  the 
same. 

"And,  Finally,  Tliat  they  will  with  Convenient  speed  procure  Legall  meeting 
of  ye  Proprietors  of  said  lauds  as  soon  as  they  have  adjnitted  of  all  or  part  of 
their  settlers,  and  in  the  Propiictors'  Book  enter  the  foregoing  aiticles  of  agree- 
ment as  ye  foundation  of  their  Lott  Count  and  future  proceeding,  hereby  cov- 
enanting for  themselves  seveially,  lyid  for  their  sevetal  and  Respective  Heirs, 
Execu^^,  and  adm'",  that  they  will  proceed  agreeable  to  what  is  aforesaid  writ- 
ten, on  tlie  Forfeiture  of  live  Thousand  pounds  by  him  who  shall  fail,  to  be  paid 
to  the  other,  besides  Threeble  Damages. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  the  pai  tys  To  these  presents  have  hereunto  affixed  their 
liunds  and  seals  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

"  It  is  agreed,  notwithstanding  what  is  above  wiitten,  That  Peibles  shall  choose 
one  of  his  Two  Lotts,  then  Thornton  one,  then  Peibles  his  Second,  then  Thornton 
his  second. 

"  RoBKRT  Peibles.  [seal.] 
"Thomas  Thornton,  [seal.] 
"  Signed,  .sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us. 

"Mathew  Gray,  Jun'. 
"John  Chandler,  JuNf." 
"Worcester,  October  21, 1738. 
"Worcester,  ss.  ;  Robert  Peibles  &  James  Thornton,  the  Subsoi  ibers,  Person- 
ally appealing,  and  Respectively  acknowledged  the  foregoing  Instrument,  con- 
taining seven  pages,  to  be  their  act  and  Deed,  before  me. 

"  John  Chandler,  Jvh',  Jud.  Pac''." 

Soon  after  the  making  6f  this  contract,  measures  were  taken 
to  organize  a  body  of  proprietary  settlers,  and  take  possession 
of  the  lands.  These  so  far  met  with  success  that  on  the  31st 
of  the  following  January  a  deed  was  given  to  a  company  of 
persons  by  Col.  Stoddard,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting:  Know  yee  that  John 
Stoddard,  of  North  Hampton,  in  ye  County  of  Hampshire,  in  the  Province  of  the 
M  assachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  in  bills  of  Public  Creditt  of  ye  old  Tennor 
in  hand  already  Received  of  the  Persons  hereinafter  named,  the  Receipt  whereof 
he  doth  hereby  acknowledge,  and  himself  thereby  fully  satisfied  and  Contented, 
hatli  giveu,  granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  and  liy  these  presents  doth  fully,  freely, 
clearly,  and  absolutely  Give,  grant,  Bargain,  Sell,  Release,  convey,  and  confirm 
unto  them,  their  heirs,  and  assigns  forever,  one-half  (excepting  eight  hundred 
acres)  of  that  Tract  of  Equivalent  Land,  lying  and  being  in  ye  County  of  Hamp- 
shire, bounded  Westerly  on  Hadley,  Southwardly  on  another  Ti  act  of  Eipiivaleut 
land,  commonly  called  Cold  Spring  Township,  Em^twardly  on  land  called  Quobbin, 
North  on  land  now  called  Well's  Town,  which  Tract  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
Mathew  Allin,  Roger  Woolcott,  and  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  Esq**.,  for  Twenty-nine 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-four  acres,  a  more  particular  Description 
of  which  land  does  appear  by  their  Return,  entered  in  ye  Secretary's  office  at 
Boston,  w«ii  half  part  (excepting  Eight  hundred  acres,  as  aforesaid),  by  a  Division 
lately  made  by  the  owners  or  propi  ietors  of  said  Equivalent  land,  is  laid  in  sever- 
alty, and  contained  in  ye  first  lott, and  does  contain  ye  whole  of  said  Lott  (e.xcept- 
ing  Thirty-eight  acres  Two  Roods  and  thirty-three  perch,  which  belong-s  to 
Mr.  Elisha  Williams  Doct.,  of  Yale  Colledge),  which  Lott  Lyeth  on  tho  north 
part  of  said  Equivalent  Land,  and  is  bounded  north  by  ye  noith  Line  of  said 
Equivalent  Land,  and  from  said  Line  Extends  south  one  Thousand  and  Eleven 
Rods  and  Eleven  feet,  to  monuments  Raised  at  Each  end,  and  does  extend  from 
Hadley  hounds  on  the  West  to  the  east  bounds  of  said  Equivalent  laiul,  a  more 
particular  desci  iption  of  which  lott  may  be  seen  in  ye  Deed  of  partition,  bearing 
Date  ye  seventh  day  of  September,  1738,  which  said  half  (excejiting  as  aforesaid) 
The  said  John  Stoddard  doth  hereb,y  sell  and  Confirm,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  following 
persons,  and  in  ye  following  proportion  (vi/.'t):  To  Robert  Peibles,  five-sixtieth 
parts;  To  Patrick  Peibles,  one-sixtieth  part;  To  Andrew  McFarland  &  Mathew 
Gray,  Jun'',  Three-sixtieth  parts ;  To  Robert  Ijotliridgc,  Two-sixtieth  parts;  To 
Robert  Barber  and  William  Johnson,  Three-sixtieth  paits;  To  William  Gray, 
Jun.,  one-sixtieth  part ;  To  John  McConkey,  one  sixtieth  part;  To  James  Mc- 
Conkey,  one-sixtieth  part:  To  Alexander  McConkey,  one-sixtieth  part;  To 
Alexander  Turner,  one-sixtieth  pait;  To  John  Stiuson,  one-sixtieth  ;  To  James 
Wood,  one-sixtieth  part;  To  Adam  Jcdmaon,  Two-sixtieth  ports;  To  TCphraim 
Cowl  n,  one-nixtieth  part ;  To  George  Cowon,  ono-sixlieth  part ;  To  Samuel  Gray, 


Iwo-sixliidli  pails;  To  .lohn  Gi ay,  .Ir.,  till ce-six lielh  palls;  To  TliomaN  Dick, 
oue-sixticlli  1  III  t ;  To  .John  Dick,  one-sixtieth  pail;  To  .hdin  Alexander,  one- 
Hixliclh  jait;  'I'o  Jaini'H  Alexamlcr,  oiie-Hixliclli  pait;  To  .laiiies  McAllach,one- 
Hixticlli  part;  'I'o  Samuel 'I'honiiiM,  onc-hixtielh  pait;  'I'o  .lanieM 'I'aylor,  two-six- 
lielli  luuts  (all  the  above-named  persouH  are  of  Worcester,  In  tho  County  of 
Worcester,  excejit  George  f  'ow<in,  who  is  of  Concord,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex); To  .hilin  Forguson,  of  (jraftoii,  one-sixtieth  pait;  To  James  Gitinoie,  of 
Boston,  two-sixtieth  pin  ts;  To  Adam  Patterson,  of  LeiccHtei',  in  ye  County  of 
Worcester,  one-sixtieth  part;  To  Tlionias  Lowdon,  of  i>eicehter,  one-Hixtietli 
pint;  To  John  ( 'handler,  of  Worcchter,  Esq.,  oii<r-sixti(;tli  pint;  To  John  John- 
son, of  Slirowshury,  one-hixtieth  pint;  To  Adam  Clark,  of  Worcester,  one-six- 
tieth pait;  I'o  Jiinies  'I'hornton,  i*f  Worcester,  foiii teen-ttixticth  jiaits. 

"To  have  and  to  hold  the  iifoiesaid  half  part  of  said  Ji'quivalent  Land  (except 
the  Eight  hundred  acres,  as  lefore  excepted),  and  in  that  [lart  Thereof  above 
ilesci  ibi^d,  with  ye  aiipnitenaiiceH  and  priviledges  thereto  belonging  U>  them,  tho 
above-named  persons,  their  lieiis  and  assigns,  foiever,  according  to  tlu^r  seveial 
and  Resiiettive  pri-poitions  as  before  expiessed.  To  tiicir  severall  and  llesiiectivo 
piroper  use,  benefitt,  and  behoofe  for  evermore.  And  the  saiil  John  St^iddanl  for 
himself,  his  In  lis,  itc,  doth  covenant  and  engage  to  and  willi  the  befoi e-iianied 
jiersoiis,  their  Rebjiectivit  heiis  and  ai-signs,  that  bi^fore  and  iinlill  the  ensealing 
hereof  he  was  ye  true,  sole,  and  lawl'uU  owner  of  tlie  premises,  and  stood  seized 
thereof  in  his  own  light,  in  Fee  Simple,  and  had  in  liimself  good  right,  full 
power,  and  lawfull  authoiity  to  giant,  1  argain,  sell,  alien,  release,  cimvey,  and 
confirm  the  same,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  free  and  clear  and  clearly  executed, 
accfiiitted,  and  discharged  of  and  frtni  all  former  and  other  Guifts,  grants.  Bar- 
gains, sales,  leases,  mortgages,  wills,  entails,  Joyntures,  Thirds,  Executions,  and 
Incumbrances  whatsoever;  and  the  said  John  Stoddard  doth  heieby  further 
covenant  and  engage  the  before-granted  premises  with  ye  appurtenances  to 
them  the  before-named  persons  and  their  Respective  heirs  and  Ast-igns  forever, 
to  wan-ant  same  and  defend  against  the  Lawl'uU  Claims  and  demands  of  any  and 
every  person  and  persons  whatsoever. 

"In  Witness  wiieieof,  he  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  seal  this  thirty-fiist 
day  of  January,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Loid  George 
of  Great  Biitain.  &c..  King  Anuoq.  Dom.  1738-39. 

"John  Stoddard,  [seal.] 
"Signed,  sealed,  &  delivered  in  presence  of  us,  witnesses, 

"EnsHA  Marsh. 
"  Corne''  Waldo." 

"  Worcester,  ss.  ; 

"  Worcester,  Feb'ry  2, 17.38. 
"John  Stoddard,  Esq.,  ye  sulsciiler  to  the  foregoing  Instrument,  personally 
appearing,  freely  acknowledged  The  same  to  be  his  Act  and  Deed  Before  me, 
William  Jenison,  Justice  of  the  Feuoe." 

"  Hampshire,  ss.  ; 

"Springfield,  Feb'y  3, 1738-39. 
"Rec'"!  and  Recorded  in  ye  Records  of  Deeds  for  the  County  of  Hampshire, 
Lib»  L,  fol"  220,  &c. 

"Per  Wm.  Pvnohon,  Jun'r,  Heg." 

The  persons  named  in  this  deed,  together  with  a  few  others, 
became  the  first  settlers  and  proprietors  of  the  soil.  A  petition 
for  the  issuing  of  a  warrant  to  call  a  proprietors'  meeting  was 
addressed  to  John  Stoddard,  Feb.  1,  1739,  by  the  following- 
persons  :  liobert  Barber,  Kobert  Lothridge,  John  Dick,  Par- 
trick  Peibles,  John  Chandler,  James  Thornton,  Kobert  Peibles, 
William  Johnson,  John  Stinson,  and  Samuel  Gray.  It  was 
acceded  to,  and  Partrick  Peibles  was  authorized  to  convene 
the  first  meeting,  which  was  held  Feb.  26,  1739,  at  the  house  of 
Capt.' Daniel  Hey  wood,  in  Worcester. 

John  Chandler,  Jr.,  was  chosen  moderator  atid  clerk  ;  An- 
drew McFarland,  Robert  Lothridge,  and  Samuel  Gray  were 
chosen  a  committee,  with  a  surveyor,  to  take  an  exact  survey 
of  the  whole  tract  of  land,  to  lay  out  the  same  into  six  equal 
ranges,  tho  range  lines  to  run  east  and  west,  and  between  each 
range  to  leave  two  perches  wide  for  a  highway,  except  between 
the  central  ranges,  where  they  were  to  leave  four  perches  wide 
for  a  highway.  In  the  centre  of  the  tract  they  were  to  lay 
out  ten  acres  for  a  meeting-house,  burying-place,  and  training- 
field.  From  these  ten  acres  was  to  be  laid  out  a  highway  four 
perches  wide,  to  run  north  and  south  from  the  north  and  south 
bounds  of  the  whole  tract.  Thej'  were  further  to  lay  out  01 
home-lots,  of  100  acres  each,  and  to  proportion  the  lots 
"quantity  for  quality,"  so  as  to  make  them  as  equal  as 
possible.  One  of  these  lots  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  first 
minister,  as  near  the  meeting-house  as  possible,  and  between 
every  three  lots  there  was  to  be  a  highway  two  perches  wide. 
Such  was  to  be  the  general  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
the  land.  The  compensation  of  the  committee  was  to  be  nine 
shillings  per  day,  and  of  the  surveyor,  Wm.  Young,  fourteen 
I    shillings  per  day. 
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The  survey  was  duly  reruriied  May  1,  1739,  and  the  first 
division  of  lots  was  made.  At  this  meeting  it  was  also  voted 
that  the  sum  of  £1-5  be  allowed  and  paid  toward  making  a 
road  to  the  meeting-house  (so  called),  and  from  thence  to  East ' 
Hadley,  viz..  a  bridle-road.  It  was  also  decided  to  separate 
the  remaining  lots  into  two  divisions,  each  lot  to  contain  40 
acres,  and  to  be  61  lots  in  each  division.  The  second  and  third 
divisions  were  drawn  Nov.  5.  1739. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  those  who  drew  the 
original  lots,  and  the  numbers  of  those  lots  in  each  division  : 


1 
1 
a 

34 
50 
35 
48 
33 


So.  1.  No.  -2.  No.  3. 

Miuisters  Lott   1  56  6 

Kjl>ert  PeiMes-          2  52  13 

Kol>ert  Peibles   3  H  25 

.Tames  Thornton         4  16 

James  Thornton         5  40 

John  Dick  _          6  17 

Partri -k  Peibles          T  45 

John  Grar   8  27 

John  Gray   9  8 

John  McConkev       10  61 

WlUiam  Gray  ."        11  60 

James  Thornt  on        12  42 

James  Thornton       13  22 

James  Thornton        14  12 

Thomas  Di.k   15  IS 

Eobert  Peibles          16  6 

James  Gilmjre          17  41 

3Uthew  Gray   18  26 

James  Thornton-...  19  14 

Ge..ii^e  Cowau.-         20  10 

James  Thornton...-  21  34 

Adam  Panerson        22  23 

James  GUm  ire          23  33 

A.lam  Clark-   24  30 

Jolin  Cbandlier         25  59 

John  Alexander       26  49 

John  Jolins-jn  -  27  43 

Jame=  Ml  An  ah         2^  32 

Koljert  LotJirilge....  29  7 

John  Chandler.         30  4 

James  M.-Conkey...  31  35 

Willi;im  Johnson....  32  50 


4.5 


25 
9 
41 
57 
51 
36 
53 
39 
17 
54 
15 
40 
31 
37 
10 


Iso.  1. 

James  Layton   33 

Adam  Johnson   34 

Jamei  Hoid   35 

William  Thornton...  36 

S:imiiel  Thomas   37 

James  Thorntoun...  38 

And.  JIcFarland   39 

James  Brackenridge  40 
Nathan  Thornton....  41 

Ephraiui  Cowan   42 

Siimuel  Gray  

Kjbert  Barber   44 

E'.bert  Barber  \ 

"Wm.  Johnson  J 

Alexander  Turner...  46 

John  Gray   47 

John  Aiuson   48 

James  Ale.xander....  49 

John  Forgeson   50 

James  Thornton   51 

Adam  Johnson   52 

Jauie^  Thornton   53 

James  Thornton   54 

Alex.  ileConkey   55 

James  Taylor   56 

Robert  LothriJge....  57 
Thomas  L owden.. 

Samuel  Gray  

Alex.  McFarland.. 

Mathew  Gray  

Eobert  Peibles   61 


No.  2.  No.  3. 
51  29 
31  19 
13  27 


58 
59 
60 


25 
3 
39 
.54 
58 
24 
9 


44 

4S 


20 
16 
14 
5 
24 
4.5 
52 
26 
33 


12 
11 

IS 
61 
21 
30 
32 
43 
2 
3 
29 
46 
50 
■Zi 

47 

eo 


The  meetinsrs  of  the  proprietors  continued  to  be  held  in 
"Worcester  until  Aug.  6,  1740.  when  the  first  meeting  was  held 
on  the  new  territory,  at  the  house  of  John  Ferguson.  The 
nameof  Lisburne,"  or  "  Xew  Lisburne,''  was  conferred  upon 
the  tract,  and  by  this  name,  with  its  variations,  it  continued  to 
be  known  until  the  incorporation  of  the  town  with  its  present 
name. 

May  16,  1743,  the  settlers  purchased  the  land  owned  by 
Elisha  Williams,  referred  to  in  the  original  deed,  for  £38,  old 
tenor. 

The  first  settlers  of  Pelham  are  among  those  whose  name.s 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  draft  of  lots.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  the  McConkeys  (afterward  Conkeys)  and  the 
McMullens,  and  some  of  the  Grays  lived  in  the  territory  now 
comprising  the  south  part  of  Prescott.  Just  who  was  the  first 
to  locate  on  the  land  is  not  definitely  known.  It  i.s  probable 
that  they  removed  from  Worcester  about  the  same  time, 
erected  houses,  and  took  possession  of  the  land.  It  seems  that 
John  Ferguson  had  a  hou.se  erected  in  1740,  and  doubtless 
most  of  the  other  .settlers  were  as  well  provided  for.  Rev. 
Robert  Abercrombie,  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  located 
in  1742,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  house  which  he  occupied, 
etill  .-landing,  near  the  store  on  Pelham  Heights,  was  erected 
soon  after  that  date. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  drew  the  original  lots 
never  actually  settled  in  Pelham.  Among  those  who  are  posi- 
tively known  to  have  taken  up  their  land,  and  established 
thein.5elves  thereon,  may  be  mentioned  Alexander  Conkey, 
Robert  Peibles.  .John  Alexander,  .John  Gray,  .James  Taylor, 
Robert  Lothridge,  .James  McCulloch,  Thomas  Dick,  Adam 
Petteson,  Ephraim  and  George  Cowen,  .James  Hood,  .James 
Thornton,  William  Gray,  .John  Ferguson,  Adam  and  .John 
•Johnson,  Samuel  Thomas,  Alexander  Turner,  and  others. 
Other  familie.s  of  influence  came  in  a  little  later.  .John  Hunter 
apfiears  to  have  been  there  in  1749,  and  John  Clark'and  John 
Stinson  8ome  time  before.  The  Cro.ssett  family,  still  repre- 
sent*^ in  Prescott,  came  in  about  1750.  In  17o2  appear  .John 
Savage.  Patrick  Peibles,  and  John  Blair.  The  Hamilton 
family,  afterward  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  town,  ap- 


peared in  the  person  of  Thomas  Hamilton  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  house  that  one  of  them  occupied  is  still  standing 
near  Pelham  Hollow.  A  little  later  came  David  Thomas  and 
James  Harkness.  The  Berry  family  put  in  an  appearance 
about  1755,  along  with  John  Crawford,  David  Houston,  and 
David  Cowdan.  Then  appear  in  rapid  succession  the  Meck- 
lams  (some  of  whom  lived  in  Prescott),  the  McMullens,  Hal- 
berts,  Hollands,  Thompsons,  Livermores,  and  others.  The 
Kingman  family,  who  were  identified  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  town  for  several  generations,  came  in  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  the  Southworths  a 
little  later.  Samuel  Arnold,  father  of  Savannah  Arnold,  and 
grandfather  of  S.  P.  Arnold,  still  living  in  the  town,  located 
in  the  first  part  of  the  present  centurj'.  Nathaniel  Gray 
settled  in  Pelham  at  an  early  day.  His  son  .John,  father  of 
Ho -ace  Gray,  living  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  was  born 
in  1773.  Oliver  Smith  came  from  Walpole,  and  settled 
eightj'-one  _years  ago  on  the  "old  Smith  place,"  now  occupied 
by  Arba  Randall,  who  married  his  daughter,  Esther  N.,  still 
living  in  the  town.  The  Fales  family,  living  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town,  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  now  living  in  the  town, 
having  settled  there  the  first  part  of  the  present  century, 
being  first  represented  by  Daniel  and  Sewell  Fales, — the  latter 
the  father  of  Abijah.  The  Newell,  .Jewett,  Stratton,  Dodge, 
Ward,  Cook,  and  Brewer  families  are  also  among  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  now  living  in  the  town.  Benjamin 
Randall  was  born  in  Belchertown,  and  settled  in  Pelham 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Wyatt  Richardson,  who  married  an 
Abercrombie,  settled  in  1835,  and  is  still  living  there.  Arba 
Randall,  living  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  located  on  his 
present  farm  forty-five  years  ago. 

Alexander  Keith  came  from  Easton  and  settled  in  Enfield, 
near  the  Pettingill  bridge,  in  the  last  part  of  last  century.  He 
moved  to  Belchertown  and  there  died.  Ariel  C.  Keitb,  the 
present  town  clerk  of  Pelham,  is  descended  from  Daniel,  son 
of  Alexander.  He  was  born  .June  15,  1816,  in  Enfield,  after- 
ward lived  successi\-ely  in  Ludlow,  Chicopec  Falls,  Belcher- 
town, and  Palmer,  and  finally  settled  in  Pelham,  in  March, 
1856,  where  he  has  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  influence. 

TAVERNS. 

One  of  the  first  houses  of  public  entertainment  was  kept  by 
Thomas  Dick,  about  the  year  1760.  A  man  named  Bruce  kept 
one  somewhat  later,  which  stood  about  where  Adam  Cole  now 
lives,  on  Pelham  Heights.  A  man  named  Ketch  kept  one 
there  in  1815.  Walter  Eaton  succeeded  soon  after,  then  Eli- 
phaz  Packard,  and  finally  William  Smith,  about  1820.  Smith 
died,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  (Abercrombie)  Smith,  continued 
the  business  for  a  time.  Martin  Kingman  erected  the  building 
now  occupied  by  Ariel  C.  Keith,  early  in  this  century,  and 
kept  store  and  tavern  there  for  upward  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Calvin  Eaton  and  others. 

STORES. 

Of  early  stores  mention  may  be  made  of  one  kept  by  a  man 
named  Armiston,  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  century,  on  the 
"heights."  Marston  Eaton  kept  a  store  in  an  old  building 
that  stood  about  where  A.  C.  Keith  now  lives,  early  in  the 
present  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Kingman, 
who  erected  the  present  building.  Calvin  Eaton  succeeded 
Kingman  about  1820.  Job  Miller  had  a  store  about  the  same 
time  where  M.  E.  Boynton  now  lives,  following  Chancellor 
Wheeler,  and  being  succeeded  by  William  Conkey  and  E.  S. 
Richardson.  M.  E.  Boynton  has  had  a  store  at  the  same  place 
for  a  few  years  past. 

At  Packardsville  a  man  named  Ramsdell  had  a  store  where 
the  Widow  Stevens  now  resides,  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
After  several  years  he  was  succeeded  by  .James  Hanks,  who 
kept  the  store  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  was  followed  for 
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slii>i-(  ]>cri(i(ls  l)_v  11  iiiiui  luinird  W  li i  I  ncy  ii ii<l  AliniliMiii  S(('V<!iis. 
Ml'.  StcviMis  died,  iiiiil  111)  Ktoid  lias  hccii  llicri^  niii('(^ 

At  tlio  wosi,  ('lid  (if  tlio  town,  Lovvis  L.  I)ni|)i'r  Iiiid  a  Htoro 
whi('h  stood  o]i])()Hit(!  tlui  MctliodiHt  iiicctiiig-lioiind  ubout  fifty 
years  ago.  11  was  lollowod  in  turn  liy  u  Mr.  Ilciniiigway  and 
11  Mr.  Jlill.  iJiirrow.s  &  (Jaskuil  last  trudcil  tli(,'i(^,  about 
twenty  y(!ar.s  ago. 

PII  Y.SICIANK. 

The  town  of  Polham  ha.s  liad  a  full  supply  of  physicians. 
One  of  tlu^  earliest  was  Dr.  Nehciniah  Hiiid.s,  wlio  lived  within 
the  present  territory  of  Preseott,  and  practiced  as  early  as  1785. 
Dr.  Abiali  Southworth  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Hinds,  but 
did  not  commence  practice  until  about  1819.  Dr.  King  en- 
gaged in  practice  soon  after.  With  him  studied  Dr.  Daniel 
Thompson,  who  subsequently  engaged  in  practice.  Dr.  Olney 
Potter  lived  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  practiced  in  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Amherst.  Dr.  Eaton  practiced  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Adam  G.  Craig,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Code.  Dr.  George  W.  llhodes,  Dr.  Beers,  and  Dr.  M. 
Heed  have  been  physicians  in  charge  of  the  Orient  Springs 
House,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still 
there. 

ORGANIZATION. 
The  town  of  Pelham  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  passed  Jan.  15,  1743,  with  the  following  bounds: 

"  Boiintling  easterly  on  a  tract  of  Land  Commonly  Called  Quabin,  Granted  to 
a  Numler  of  Canada  and  Narragansett  soldiers,  southerly  on  a  lot  of  Equivalent 
Land,  so  called,  belonging  to  the  He\^  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mi-s.  Rebecca  Hanley, 
Westerly  on  ye  east  bounds  of  the  town  of  Haddley,  and  Northerly  partly  on 
the  New  Township  commonly  called  Roadtown,  and  partly  on  a  New  Township 
commonly  called  New  Salem." 

April  5,  1743,  Robert  Peibles,  one  of  the  "principal  in- 
habitants," was  empowered  to  convene  the  people  of  the  town 
for  the  first  meeting.  This  was  held  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month.  John  Stoddard  acted  as  moderator  of  the  meeting,  and 
among  the  officers  chosen  were  Alexander  Conkey,  Robert 
Peibles,  John  Alexander,  John  Gray,  and  Robert  Lothridge, 
Selectmen;  William  Gray,  Clerk;  John  Stinson,  Treasurer; 
James  Taylor,  John  Conkey,  John  Johnson,  Ephraim  Cowan, 
Surveyors.  Tythingmen,  constables,  fence  -  viewers,  hog- 
reeves,  assessors,  and  deer-reeves  were  also  chosen. 

The  following  votes  were  passed  by  the  town  at  the  same 
meeting  : 

"  Voted  that  there  be  a  committee  chosen  to  Invite  three  ordained  neighbor- 
ng  ministers  to  keep  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  with  us,  and  to  consult  with 
ye  same  Whome  we  sh.ill  Call  to  be  our  Minister. 

"  Voted  that  there  be  a  Committee  Chosen  to  Provide  Glass,  and  to  Glass  the 
meetting,  and  to  Build  a  Pulpit,  and  to  finish  ye  under  Pining  of  ye  meeting- 
house at  ye  chai'ge  of  ye  town,  and  said  Work  to  be  Done  Before  Winter. 

"  Voted  that  ye  aforesaid  Committee  for  Building  a  Pulpit  is  to  Build  a  Pulpit 
for  Dignitee  Like  unto  haddley  third  Precinct  Pulpit. 

"Voted  yt  ye  Selectmen  are  Directed  to  Provide  Sutable  Cloath  .and  have  it 
made  up  to  Covire  Cofl'ens  with  in  Buring  of  our  Dead  at  the  Charge  of  ye  town." 

The  various  measures  taken  by  the  town  toward  the  work 
of  organization  are  elsewhere  detailed. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  principal  town  offices, 
and  served  as  its  representatives  to  the  General  Court: 

SELECTMEN. 

1743.  — Alexander  Conkey,  Robert  Peibles,  .John  Alexander,  John  Gray,  Robert 

Lothridge. 

1744.  — Conkey,  Peibles,  Gray,  James  McCulIoch,  Thomas  Dick. 

1746.  — Alexander  Conkey,  James  McCulloch,  Adam  Petteson,  John  Clark,  Robt. 

Mecklem. 

1747.  — George  Cowan,  Wm.  Gray  (.3d),  .James  Thornton,  James  McConel,  Ephraim 

Cowan. 

1748.  — James  Thornton,  George  Cowan,  Ephraim  Cowan,  James  McConel,  John 

Clark. 

1749.  — Thonias  Dick,  John  Eergeson,  John  Johnson,  -John  Hunter,  John  Dick. 

1750.  — Ephraim  Cowan,  James  McCuUocli,  James  Conkey,  William  Crosset,  John 

Conkey. 

1751.  — Ephraim  Cowan,  .James  McCnlloch,  John  Conkey,  James  Conki^y,  William 

Crosset. 

1752.  — John  Savage,  Putiii-k  I'ciblcH,  .lohii  Johnsim,  John  Blair,  Thos.  JohiiBou. 


1753.  — Patrick  PelblcH,  TIjon.  .Icjhnson,  John  gavage,  John  Blalr,  George  Cowan. 

1754.  — Thiimas  lliiniilton,  Alexaudi^r  'J'nrner,  John  E(Mf;cBoii,  William  Conkey, 

Itavid  I'lioiiuis. 

1755.  — Thouiiw  Jliiiiiilloii,  Alexandci-  'j'uiiicr,  Wm.  ConKey,  John  Eergeson, 

David  'I'lnjinas. 

1750.— John  FeigiHon,  David  Tliomim,  Thon.as  Johnson,  Jidiii  lllair,  JainoH 
IlarkijeHH. 

1757.  — Ari  hibald  CroSKct,  Wm.  Cn  wet,  J'ati  ii  k  Mi  Mnlh'ii,  'J'hiinjaB  Hamilton, 

.InmcH  MctJonel. 

1758.  — William  Iliirkiii  HS,  Alexander  McCulloch,  J(jhn  Hunter,  Jolin  Crawford, 

William  Conkey. 

17.59. — William  Crosset,  James  Beny,  William  Claik,  David  Cowdan,  RoLcrt 
McCulloch. 

170U. — James   Harkness,  ThomaH  .lolinsoii,  William  Ferguson,  Thomas  Di<:k, 
R(tbert  liOthridge. 

17(11. — Thomas  Dick,  David  Houst^jn,  David  Cowdan,  Robert  McCulloch,  John 
Dirk. 

1702.  — Hugh  Jidmson,  James  Cowan,  Robert  Mecklem,  George  Petteson,  Isaac 

Gray. 

1703.  — Robert  Mecklem,  Hugh  Johnson,  George  Petteson,  Isaac  Gray,  .Tames 

Cowan. 

1704.  — Isaac  Gray,  William  Crosset,  Alexander  Conkey,  Thomas  Johnson,  John 

Crawford. 

1705.  — Wm.  Crosset,  Daniel  Gray,  Patiick  McMullen,  Thomas  Cochran,  James 

Hulbert. 

1706.  — John  Crawford,  Thomas  Johnson,  George  Petteson,  Thomas  Dick,  James 

Cowan. 

1767.  — James  Halbert,  Archibald  Crosset,  Robert  Mecklem,  Wm.  Conkey,  James 

Harkness. 

1768.  — William  Conkey,  Robert  Hamilton,  Archibald  Crosset,  John  Dick,  David 

Cowden. 

1769.  — James  Halbert,  David  Cowden,  John  Crawford,  Robert  Hamilton,  George 

Petteson. 

1770.  — Robert  Hamilton,  David  Cowden,  George  Petteson,  James  Berry,  Archi- 

bald Crosset. 

1771.  — James  Berry,  Robert  Hamilton,  George  Petteson,  John  Dick,  James  Hal- 

bert. 

1772.  — John  Hamilton,  John  Dick,  Hugh  Holland,  Robert  Hamilton,  William 

Crosset. 

1773.  — William  Harkness,  Daniel  Gray,  John  Crawford,  John  Thompson,  Robert 

Hamilton. 

1774.  — Thonias  Cochran,  David  Cowden,  Daniel  Gray,  Hugh  Johnston,  John 

Crawford. 

1775.  — Daniel  Gray,  Hugh  Johnston,  Robert  Hamilton,  George  Petteson,  John 

Crawford. 

1770. — William  Harkness,  James  Dunlap,  Jonathan  Gray,  Hugh  Johnston,  John 
Thompson. 

1777.  — Isaac  Gray,  George  Petteson,  James  Cowan,  Matthew  Clark,  Ebenezer 

Gray. 

1778.  — Josiah  Packard,  Daniel  Gray,  James  Taylor,  Jonathan  Hood,  Abraham 

Livermorc. 

1779.  — Hugh  Johnston,  George  Patteson,  William  Dunlap,  Jonathan  Hood, 

Daniel  Packard. 

17S0. — Samuel  Hyde,  Hugh  Johnston,  Jacob  Edson,  John  Binken,  Thomas 
Johnson. 

1781.  — Joseph  Packard,  Daniel  Giay,  Nehemiah  Hinds,  David  Cowden,  Caleb 

Keith. 

1782.  — Aaron  Gray,  Joseph  Hambleton,  Jonathan  Hood,  William  Dunlap,  Thos. 

McMullen. 

1783.  — Aaron  Gray,  Jonathan  Hood,  William  Dunlap,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Thomas 

McMullen. 

1784.  — Joseph  Hamilton,  Nathaniel  Sampson,  Timothy  Packard,  John  Peibles, 

James  liiug.* 

1816.  — John  Rankin,  Jr.,  Henry  Kingman,  John  Taylor,  David  Miller,  James 

Crosset. 

1817.  — John  Rankin,  Jr.,  Jesse  F.  Peck,  Luther  Chapin,  Moses  Gray  (2d),  Con- 

stant Ruggles,  Esq. 

1818.  — .John  Rankin,  Jr.,  Luther  Chapin,  Jesse  F.  Peck,  Moses  Gray  (2d),  Barna 

Biigham. 

1819.  — Henry  Kingman,  Dr.  Abia  Southworth,  John  Gray,  David  Mellen,  Joseph 

Pierce. 

1820.  — Samuel  Clark,  Oliver  Smith,  David  Conkey,  Jr.,  Moses  Gray,  Barna  Brig- 

haui. 

1821.  — Oliver  Smith,  Jr.,  David  Conkey,  Jr.,  Daniel  Fales,  Barna  Brigham,  Jo- 

siah Pierce. 

1822.  — Oliver  Smith,  David  Conkey,  Jr.,  Daniel  Fales. 

1823.  — Henry  Kingman,  Samuel  Hall,  Luther  Chapin. 
1824-25. — Oliver  Smith,  Ezra  Brown,  Reuben  Westcott. 
1820-27. — Oliver  Smith,  Jr.,  Ezra  Brown,  Reuben  Westcott. 

1828.  — Ezra  Brown,  Cyrus  Jvinguian,  Pliny  Haunum. 

1829.  — Cyr\iH  Kingman,  Ziba  (.'ook,  Riifus  Grant. 

1830.  — Rufus  Grant,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Randall. 

1831.  — Oliver  Smith,  Reuben  Westcott,  David  Conkey. 

1832.  — Reuben  Westcott,  Martin  Kingimin,  Ezia  Brown. 

1833.  — Oliver  Smith,  Martin  Kingman,  Ezia  Brown. 


*  For  some  reason,  there  seoniS  to  be  an  hiatus  in  the  records  I'roiu  1784  to  1810. 
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1S34.— Kara  Brown.  Asaliol  Aldrieli.  Wliipplc  Cook. 

ISjo. — Eim  Brown,  Kufus  Grant,  Luther  Cbapiu. 

l#o6, — Luther  Chftpin,  John  Harkness,  James  Thurston. 

1S3T. — Luther  Chapin.  Cyrus  Kingman,  Joseph  Barrows. 

l!«S.— Luther  Chapin,  Levi  B.  Hall,  Jared  T.  Wcstcott. 

1S39. — .rar^  T.  Westcott,  Cheney  Al%itt,  Levi  Gates. 

IS-W-tl. — George  B.  Pitman,  Xehemiah  \V.  Aldiich,  James  Thurston. 

]>4i. — Cyrus  Kingman,  Asaliel  AMrich,  James  Thurston. 

— Cyrus  Kingman,  Asahel  Aldrioh,  Benjamiu  Randall. 
1S41. — Cyrus  Kingman.  Asahel  Aldrich,  Wvat  Richerson. 
1^4o.— Cyrus  Kingman.  Zil>a  Cook,  John  T.  Thurston. 
1S46. — Cyrus  Kingman,  Levi  B.  Hall.  Joel  Packard. 
1S4T.— Levi  B.  Hall,  Cheuey  Ahhott,  George  B.  Pitman. 

— Calvin  It.  E;iton,  Thomas  Thurston,  Austin  W.  Conkey. 
1S4;1.— A.  W.  Conkey,  Thomas  Thurston.  X.  AV.  Aldrich. 

1550.  — Austin  W.  Conkey.  Xehemiah  W.  Aldrich,  Horace  Grey. 

1551.  — Calrtn  P.  Eatm,  Xehemiah  AV.  Aldrich,  Davi  1  Abercrombie. 
lNo2. — Xehemiah  AV.  Aldrich,  Monroe  Eaton,  Lemuel  H.  X'ewell, 
1S>J.— Ansel  A.  Rankin.  Jloses  L.  Ward,  Philo  D.  Winter. 
ISM.— Ansel  A.  Rankin,  P.  D.  Winter,  Emery  Ballon. 

1S.V1. — Thomas  Thurst  jn,  X.  W.  Aldrich,  Philander  B;irtlett. 
1S56. — Thomas  Thurston,  Philo  D.  Winter,  David  Abercrombie. 
ISoT. — Thomas  Thurston,  Isaac  B.  Barrows,  Marcus  Grout. 
1S5S.— C.  D.  Eaton,  M.  C.  Gri>ut,  H.  Gray. 
1S.59. — Calvin  D.  E;»ton,  James  M.  Cjwan,  Lemuel  H.  Xewell. 
ISeO. — Lemuel  H.  Xewell.  James  M.  Cowan,  John  Janes. 

1561.  — James  M.  Cowan,  W.arren  Randall,  Asahel  Gates. 

1562.  — James  M.  Cowan,  Lemuel  H.  X'ewell,  Philander  Bartlett. 
1S«-G4. — John  Jones.  De.tter  Thompson,  Alfred  Taylor. 

1865.  — John  Jones,  .Ufred  Tayljr,  Aretus  J.  Cadwell. 

1866.  — John  Jones,  Alfred  Taylor,  Philauder  Bartlett. 
1S67-6*. — Marcus  C.  Grant,  Albert  Finman,  Ansel  A.  Rankin. 

— Marcus  C.  Grant,  Sauford  Bjyden,  Ansel  A.  Rankin. 
ISTO. — M-  L.  Ward,  Lewis  Dodge,  Samuel  R.  Davis. 
It'Tl. — Moses  L.  Ward,  Thomas  W.  Stratton,  Samuel  B.  Davis. 
187-2-74.— Sylvester  Jewett,  T.  W.  Stratton,  Alonzo  C.  Randall. 
1^7•^. — Sylvester  Jewett,  James  Hanks.  Israel  Taylor. 
1*76. — Sylvester  Jewett  James  Hanks,  Thomas  W.  Stratton. 
1*77.— Sylvester  Jewett,  T.  W.  Stratton,  A.  C.  Randall. 
1S78. — Sylvester  Jewett,  T.  W.  Stratton,  John  Jones. 

TOWX  CLERKS. 

1743.  William  Gray;  1746,  John  Dick;  May  18,  1T81,  Ebeuezer  Gray;  1782, 
William  Conkey,  Jr.  ;*  181C,  Ithamar  Conkey ;  1819,  Dr.  .\bia  Southworth  ;  1820, 
David  Aliercrombie ;  1827,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.;  183U,  JIartin  Kingman;  1831, 
Daniel  Thompeon;  1833,  Cyrus  Kiugman;  1836,  Lemuel  C.  Wedge;  1837,  Rufus 
Grrjut ;  1839,  Asa  Tomson;  184<),  Calvin  D.  Eaton  :  1845,  Lyman  Jenks;  1849, 
Francis  Kingman;  1S50,  Lyman  Jenks;  1852,  William  Conkey;  18.53,  Erastus  P. 
Boydcn ;  1>.54,  E.  P.  Boydcn;  18.>1  (April  9),  A.  G.  Craig;  1855,  Lyman  Jenks  ; 
1858,  David  Abercrombie ;  1861,  Calvin  D.  Eaton ;  1867,  Lyman  Jenks ;  1868, 
Calvin  D.  Eaton;  1S71,  G.  W.  Shepard;  1872,  A.  C.  Keith. 

REPRE.SEXTATIVES. 
1780,  0»pt.  J  jhn  Thompson;  178.3-84,  Thomas  Johnston  ;*  1816,  Capt.  Henry 
Kingman ;  1819,  Isaac  Alwrcronibie ;  1824,  Oliver  Smith  ;  1827,  Ezra  Brown  ; 
1828,  Cyms  Kingman  ;  1829-32,  Ziba  Cook ;  18:i2-33,  Lewis  Draper;  1834,  Whip- 
ple C<jok ;  183.5-36,  Luther  Chapin ;  1838,  Joseph  Barrows ;  1839,  David  Aber- 
crombie ;  1840,  John  Palmoter;  1841,  George  B.  Pitman  ;  1842,  James  Thurston  ; 
1843-47,  Cabin  D.  Eaton ;  1850,  Xehemiah  W.  Aldrich  ;  1851,  David  Abercrom- 
bie ;  1853,  Thomas  Buffum  ;  1854,  Rufus  Gront ;  1805,  John  Jones  ;  1869,  Sylves- 
ter Jewett;  1873,  Asahel  Gates. 

In  this  connection  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  consider  a  few 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RECORDS, 
as  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  and 
their  methods  of  conducting  town  affairs. 

On  April  16,  1754,  the  town  voted  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  permission  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  half-penny  per  acre  on 
the  land-s  of  the  non-resident  owners. 

Feh.  11.  1705,  "  Voted  that  the  whole  body  of  the  meeting- 
house is  to  be  made  in  Plain  Puews.  ' 

Feb.  20,  1700,  "Voted  that  Thomas  Dick  is  alowed  one 
shilling  and  two  pence  for  one  Quart  of  Rum." 

As  the  use  of  strong  drink  was  common  in  tho.se  early  daj's, 
especially  upon  all  public  occasions,  such  as  the  raising  of  a 
meeting-hou.5e,  the  building  of  a  bridge,  and  the  "  perambu- 
lating" of  the  town-lines,  this  appropriation  was  probably  for 
some  such  service. 

May  13,  1819,  "Voted  not  to  set  off  the  East  Parish  as  a 
.separate  tf>wn.''  This  opp^/sition  was  of  no  avail,  as  Prescott 
was  duly  incorporated  Jan.  28,  1822. 

*  For  some  rea«jn,therege?iiu  tobe  an  hiatus  in  the  record*  from  1784  to  1816. 
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Jan.  31,  1854,  "Voted  to  surrender  this  town's  Charter  ac- 
cording to  the  Warrant  calling  this  Meeting;"  73  in  favor,  36 
against.  "  Voted  to  choose  three  Committee  to  Carry  the  same 
into  effect."  Chose  Minor  Gold,  Isaac  B.  Barrows,  and  Grove 
W.  Haunum.  "  Voted  to  choose  a  special  Committee  of  Four 
to  visit  adjoining  towns  to  circulate  Petitions." 

This  attempt  to  divest  themselves  of  town  privileges  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  precedent  in  the  State.  It  failed  of  suc- 
cess, and  on  March  15,  1870,  it  was  again  voted  to  surrender 
the  charter  of  the  town,  and,  dividing  the  town  into  two 
divisions,  merge  one-half  in  Belchertown  or  Enfield,  and  the 
other  half  in  Amherst.    This  movement  likewise  failed. 

VILLAGES. 

There  are  no  regular  villages  in  the  town.  The  two  largest 
settlements  are  on  "  Pelham  Heights"  and  at  the  "  west  end" 
of  the  town.  The  former  was  the  original  "centre"  of  the 
town,  where  was  erected  the  first  meeting-house,  and  where 
the  "  minister's  lot"  was  laid.  The  ancient  frame  of  the  first 
meeting-house  still  stands  tliere,  performing  duty  as  a  "  town- 
house,"  and  is  a  unique  and  formidable  structure  yet,  and 
excites  much  interest.  Here  also  stands  its  successor.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  store,  a  post-office  on  the  "heights," 
and  12  or  15  dwelling-houses. 

The  post-office  has  been  in  existence  many  years,  the  ex- 
act date  of  its  establishment  not  being  known.  It  was  prob- 
ably near  1810.  One  of  the  first  postmasters  was  Martin 
Kingman.  He  was  followed  by  Calvin  Eaton,  and  he  by 
Enos  S.  Richardson.  M.  E.  Boynton,  the  present  postmaster, 
has  filled  the  position  for  several  years.  The  west  end  of  the 
town  is  the  most  thickly  settled,  although  the  houses  are  some- 
what widely  scattered,  and  arc  ranged  along  the  road  leading 
to  Amherst.  Here  is  the  Methodist  Church,  a  manufactory 
of  fishing-rods,  a  saw-  and  planing-mill,  and  the  Orient  Springs 
House  (a  noted  health  institution),  besides  a  large  number  of 
dwellings.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part,  being  distant  from 
the  village  of  Amherst  only  two  miles,  transact  the  most  of 
their  business  at  that  place. 

Packardsville  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  town,  adjoining  the  towns  of  Enfield  and  Belchertown. 
It  sprang  up  about  fifty  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Church  which  formerly  existed  at  that  point.  It  now 
comprises  a  Congregational  Church  and  a  few  dwelling-houses. 
A  store  formerly  existed  there. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  formal  vote  passed  by  the  town  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation was  on  April  26,  1744,  when  it  was  "  voted  that  their 
be  a  Scole  Keept  in  town  For  ye  space  of  two  Months,  one 
moneth  at  ye  Dweling-liouse  of  Ephraim  Cowans  ;  one  month 
at  ye  Dweling-house  of  William  Grays."  From  that  time  on 
the  subject  received  yearly  attention  from  the  town.  May  14, 
1745,  it  was  "  voted  that  their  be  a  Schoole  Keept  in  town  this 
Present  year  ;  ye  time  for  Keeping  said  Schole  is  in  ye  months 
of  august  and  Sept.,  and  ye  Place  is  at  ye  meetting-house  of 
said  Pelham."  April  15,  1746,  it  was  also  "voted  yt  there  be 
a  Schol  Keept  in  ye  town  ye  six  months  Insuing,  or  as  soon 
as  Convency  Will  alow.  Voted  that  ye  Schole  be  Keept  two 
months  at  ye  meeting-house,  two  months  at  Ephraim  Cowans 
and  two  months  at  Alexander  Conkeys."  Thirty-six  pounds 
were  appropriated  at  the  meeting  to  "  Pay  a  Schole  master 
for  keeping  Schole."  On  March  19,  1747,  it  was  voted  to  have 
school  for  six  months  of  that  year,  commencing  with  June 
1st,  "to  go  no  Further  East  than  ye  Nole  Betwixt  James 
Taylors  and  Alexander  Conkeys,  and  two  months  att  ye 
meeting-house,  and  to  go  No  further  West  than  ye  Bridge  at 
Ephraim  Cowans." 

On  April  16,  1754,  the  town  was  divided  into  three  parts  for 
schooling  purposes,  and  the  sum  of  £8  was  appropriated  for  a 
school.    The  following  year  £6  was  appropriated  for  schools, 
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and  they  wore  kept,  at  tlio  ineeling-houso,  at  the  "east  hill" 
and  tlu)  "west  (Mid."  The  sumo  year  it  was  iilso  "voted 
tliat  there  Bo  aScolc  IIoiiso  Built  at  tlie  in(H;tting-house,  at  the 
West  End  and  at  the  East  Hill."  On  March  24,  1766,  £40 
was  appropriated  for  schools,  and  the  town  wa.s  divided  into 
ilvo  parts  for  schooling  purposes.  In  the  year  1700  a  coin- 
niitteo  to  select  a  location  for  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses  was  chosen,  and  in  the  following  year  £40  was  granted 
for  erecting  the  same.  In  the  year  181  (!,  .f)50()  was  appropri- 
ated for  schools  ;  in  1818,  $000.  The  town  was  rcdistrictcd  in 
1823,  184(5,  and  18(;i,  there  being  at  the  latter  dale  eight  school 
districts.    In  1870  the  appropriation  was  JfilOOO. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  public  schools  in  the 
town,  having  in  attendance  about  100  pupils.  They  are  under 
control  of  a  board,  one  member  of  which  is  elected  each  year 
for  three  years. 

CHURCHES. 

PRESBYTERIAN — CONGREGATIONAL. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  paragraph  on  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  the  tirst  settlers  were  of  Irish  descent,  and  in  religious 
matters  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  according  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

No  sooner  were  the  people  located  on  the  lands  than  measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  provide  public  worship  according 
to  that  faith.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  held  Aug.  6,  1740,  it 
was  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  to  raise  £100  toward 
building  it,  and  choose  a  committee  to  agree  with  a  workman 
to  raise  the  house,  and  provide  for  the  settling  of  a  minister. 
The  meeting-house  was  to  be  46  feet  in  length,  36  feet  wide, 
and  25  feet  high  between  the  joints.  The  committee  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  vote  were  James  McCuUough,  James 
Thornton,  and  Samuel  Gray.  Subsequent  to  the  first  vote 
£220  were  raised  in  two  instalments,  for  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  structure.  As  in  most  of  the  new  towns,  it 
was  several  years  before  the  edifice  was  finished.  In  1818 
it  was  removed  a  few  feet  from  its  original  location,  and  thor- 
oughly repaired.  It  was  again  repaired  in  later  years,  and 
removed  a  few  feet  farther  back.  It  is  now  used  as  a  town- 
house,  and  bears  evidence  to  its  antiquity  in  its  unique  archi- 
tecture and  ancient  form.  The  records  of  the  church  are  ex- 
tremely meagre. 

In  the  year  1740  the  sum  of  £30  was  appropriated  for 
preaching.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Londonderry,  was  first 
called  to  settle  as  pastor,  but  the  call  was  not  accepted.  On 
March  5,  1744,  a  call  was  extended  to  Robert  Abercrombie  to 
become  the  pastor.  He  was  certified  to  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  David  White,  David  McGregore,  and  David 
Persons,  Jr.,  and  had  acted  as  supply  to  the  church  since  the 
summer  of  1742.  The  call  was  accepted  by  Abercrombie,  he 
to  receive  the  minister's  lot  and  an  annual  salary  of  £-50,  new 
tenor,  for  eight  years,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  30th  of 
August  following.  On  the  following  day  a  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  that  called  him  was  entered  by 
James  Gilmore,  William  Ferguson,  Samuel  Ferguson,  Adam 
Petteson,  John  Gilmore,  Thomas  Dick,  James  Thornton, 
James  McCulloch,  Alexander  McCulloch,  Hugh  Gray,  Robert 
King,  William  Thornton,  John  Sterling,  James  Gilmore, 
Robert  Ferguson,  John  Ferguson,  Robert  McCulloch,  James 
Ferguson,  James  Dunlap,  Thomas  Petteson,  George  Petteson, 
and  John  Dick. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  was  there  educated.  He  was  a  profound  scholar, 
and  possessed  a  library  surpassed  by  few  in  its  time,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  The  exact 
date  of  his  dismissal  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  probably  in 
the  year  1754.  In  the  year  1755,  Rev.  Messrs.  Dickeson, 
Clintock,  and  John  Houston  preached.  Rev.  Richard  Crouch 
Graham  was  installed  as  the  second  pastor  of  the  church,  July 
8,  1703,  on  a  settlement  of  £100.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
ability,  and  died  in  the  pastoral  relation,  Feb.  25,  1771,  in  his 


thirty-second  year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  old 
hurying-ground  adjoining  the  rneetiiig-housc.  After  tho 
death  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  i)ulj)it  was  filled  by  different  per- 
sons, including  Rev.  Mr.  Mordak  and  Rev.  Andr(!w  Bay. 

On  Nov.  23,  1774,  a  call  Was  vwled  to  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mer- 
rill, on  £70  settlement  and  £80  salary,  and,  it  being  accepted, 
he  was  installed  soon  after.  He  remained  in  that  relation 
until  about  1783,  when,  certain  difliculties  arising  in  the 
clnirch,  he  withdrew  from  the  town.  In  tlu;  interval  succeed- 
ing his  d(!])artur(?,  the;  notorious  Stephen  Burroughs  appeared, 
under  the  name  of  Davis,  and  suj)plied  the  jiuljiit  for  nineteen 
Sabbaths.* 

The  next  regular  pastor  of  the  churcli  was  Rev.  Andrew 
Oliver,  who  was  called  Dec.  10,  1792,  and  installed  soon  after. 
Rev.  Solomon  Spalding  had  been  previously  called.  Mr. 
Oliver  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  until  the  year  1804, 
when  he  ceased  to  officiate,— for  what  reason  the  meagre  rec- 
ords of  the  town  and  church  fail  to  indicate. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Elijah  Brainard,  was  installed  in  the 
spring  of  180-3,  and  was  dismissed  Oct.  17,  1811.  On  Jan.  2, 
1815,  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey  was  called  as  the  next  pastor, 
and  installed  soon  after.  He  was  dismissed  by  council  in  the 
fall  of  182.3. 

The  church  now  seems  to  have  undergone  a  decline,  interest 
in  religious  matters  ceased,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
were  almost  entirely  suspended. 

A  reawakening  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  until  the 
year  1837.  On  October  25th  of  that  year  a  council  was  con- 
vened by  letters  missive,  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Pratt,  in 
Pelham,  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  society.  Unfortunately,  the  records  of  the  revived  church 
are  in  worse  condition  than  those  of  the  first.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  at  this  point. 

The  first  minister  of  the  new  church  seems  to  have  been 
Rev.  Frederick  Janes,  but  when  he  was  installed,  and  when 
dismissed,  is  uncertain.  His  apparent  successor.  Rev.  A. 
C.  Page,  was  installed  in  January,  1848,  but  when  he  ceased 
his  labors  is  not  stated.  The  church  had  no  settled  pastor 
in  the  year  1855. 

In  the  year  1861,  Rev.  W.  H.  Dowden  was  pastor,  but 
when  he  became  so,  or  when  he  was  dismissed,  we  are  not 
informed. 

In  the  year  1806,  Rev.  Matthew  Kingman,  of  Amherst, 
was  stated  supply.  He  was  succeeded  for  a  time  by  Rev. 
William  K.  Vaill ;  and  in  September,  1874,  Mr.  Vaill,  pastor 
of  the  Union  Congregational  Society  of  Packardsville,  became 
the  acting  pastor  of  the  church,  and  still  sustains  that  relation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  church  has  passed  through 
various  transmutations,  beginning  as  a  Presbyterian  Church 
and  becoming — for  what  purposes,  at  what  time,  or  by  what 
means  we  are  not  informed — a  Congregational  Church.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Rev.  Elijah  Brainard  was  the  last  Pres- 
byterian pastor,  and  that  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey  opened  the 
era  of  Congregationalism ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  A 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  about'  the  year  1838,  and, 
standing  near  its  ancient  predecessor  at  the  "old  centre,"  is 
still  in  use.  The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  29,  and 
a  Sabbath-school  is  connected  therewith.  A  Sabbath-school 
library  is  also  owned  by  the  society. 

BAPTIST. 

In  the  year  1831  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Belchertown,  by  a  number  of  persons  residing 
in  the  north  part  of  that  town,  and  in  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Enfield  and  Pelham,  asking  leave  to  organize  a  distinct  society 
at  Packardsville.  Previous  to  that  time  meetings  had  been 
held  for  a  great  many  years  in  private  residences  in  Belcher- 
town, under  the  oversight  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 


*  See  Notes  and  Incidents. 
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The  application  was  ftivorably  received,  the  society  was 
formed,  and  a  church  editice  was  soon  after  erected  at  Packards- 
ville.  The  movement  flourished  more  or  less  for  a  period  of 
some  thirty  years,  under  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  Messrs.  Bige- 
low.  Burt,  Taughan,  Smelledge,  Snell,  Emerson  Hill,  and 
others,  but  finally  experienced  a  decline. 

THE  FIRST  UXIOX  CON'GREGATIOXAL  CHURCH 

was  organized  at  Packardsville,  July  24,  18o9,  being  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Baptist  Society 
and  other  evangelical  Christians  in  that  locality.  The  new 
society  occupied  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  and  were  minis- 
tered to  frequently  by  students  from  Amherst  College.  The 
meeting-house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
In  the  mean  time  the 

UXIOX  COXGREGATIOXAL  SOCIETY, 

of  Packardsville,  was  organized,  Dec.  4,  1868,  by  the  following 
persons:  Albert  Firmin,  Oren  Sikes,  Philander  S.  Knight, 
Ziza  A.  Hanks,  Lorenzo  Miller,  Asahel  B.  Shaw,  David 
Randall,  Ansel  C.  Shaw,  George  S.  Calkins,  Horton  B.  AVard, 
Ebenezer  Ward,  George  "W.  Knight,  and  A.  A.  Howard. 
The  church  formed  by  this  society  was  duly  recognized  Jan. 
5,  1869.  The  meeting-house  used  by  the  society,  and  now 
standing  at  Packardsville,  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
at  a  cost  of  about  §6.500,  upon  the  original  site  of  the  Baptist 
meeting-house,  and  was  dedicated  June  28,  1871.  The  church- 
bell  was  presented  by  one  of  the  classes  of  Amherst  College. 
On  the  same  day  the  first  regular,  and  the  present,  pastor  of 
the  church,  Eev.  "\Vni.  K.  Yaill,  was  installed.  Mr.  Yaill  is 
a  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Yaill,  D.D.,  for  nianj'  years  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Brimfleld  and  Palmer,  in -Hampden  County. 
He  was  born  at  Brimfield,  was  subsequently  in  attendance  at 
Amherst  College,  and  when  called  to  his  present  pastorate 
was  sustaining  the  relation  of  pastor  to  the  church  at  Shutes- 
Lury,  in  Franklin  County.  Under  his  care  the  new  society 
has  prospered,  and  now  comprehends  a  membership  of  30 
persons.  A  flourishing  Sabbath-school  is  connected  with  the 
church,  of  which  Darius  Chickeriug  is  superintendent. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

The  beginning  of  permanent  Methodist  worship  in  Pel- 
ham  was  in  the  spring  of  1831,  when  Eev.  Isaac  Stoddard 
was  invited  to  preach.  Previous  to  that,  meetings  of  a 
general  character  had  been  held  in  the  town.  Mr.  Stoddard 
was  formally  settled  as  pastor  by  the  Conference  of  1831. 

In  1832  the  society  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  125.  In 
1834,  Pelham  and  Greenwich  were  connected  together  under 
the  same  pastoral  charge.  In  1830  the  society  occupied  the 
old  meeting-house  on  Pelham  Heights,  near  the  town-house. 
Between  1838  and  1843  the  present  Methodist  meeting-house 
in  the  west  end  of  the  town  was  erected.  The  deed  of  the  land 
was  given  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pelham,''  by  Augustus  "Webster.  The  deed  for  the 
original  parsonage  at  the  west  end  was  made  by  Emory  Bal- 
lou,  July  y,  1847,  '-for  the  benefit  of  such  men  as  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  preach  in  the 
west  part  of  Pelham,''  to  the  following  trustees  :  Eufus  Grout, 
David  Xewell,  Lemuel  C.  Wedge,  Horace  Gray,  Zadoc  Pres- 
ton, Ansel  A.  Rankin,  and  John  Sisson.  This  parsonage  was 
used  by  the  various  ministers  who  have  been  in  charge,  until 
Aug.  11,  187o,  when  it  was  sold,  and  a  new  one  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  §10.jO,  on  land  given  for  that  purpose  by  Eussell 
"Whipple. 

The  following  ministers  have  served  as  pastors  of  the  so- 
ciety: Isaac  Stoddard,  1831-32;  John  "VV.  Case,  1833  ;  Erastus 
Otis,  "Wm.  Gordon,  1834:  Onesiphorus  Robbins,  1835-30; 
Jarnes  Dean,  1837;  Joseph  "W.  Lewis,  1839;  John  Cadwell, 
1840;  "Wm.  P.  "White,  1841-42;  "W'indsor  "Ward,  1845-46;  J. 
B.  Bigelow,  1847;  Judah  Crosby,  1850-51;  B.  W.  "Wright, 


1852-53  ;  Franklin  Fisk,  1854;  John  Jones,  located  185-5-57  ; 
John  AY.  Lee,  1858-59;  J.  L.  Esty,  1860;  L.  A.  Bardwell, 
1861;  Gilbert  R.  Bent,  18G2;  John  H.  Gaylord,  1863;  John 
Cadwell,  1864-65;  O.  W.  A'dams,  1866-67;  John  Noon,  1868- 
69  ;  George  Hews,  1870-71  ;  N.  H.  Martin,  1872-73 ;  "W.  H. 
Adams,  1874;  Nathan  A.  Soule,  1875;  Jonathan  Neal,  1876- 
77  ;  Geo.  E.  Chapman,  1878-79. 

The  society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having  a  pleasant 
Sabbath-school  in  successful  operation,  with  a  membership  of 
GO  and  a  library  containing  300  volumes.  The  superintendent 
is  S.  F.  Arnold. 

Eev.  George  E.  Chapman,  the  present  pastor,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  church  in  1878,  and  is  now  in  his  second 
year. 

The  stewards  for  the  present  year  are  L.  H.  Newell,  B.  Al- 
len, Amasa  Allen,  J.  E.  Powell,  Hugh  Anderson,  .J.  G.  Ward, 
Eussell  "Whipple,  D.  Prosho,  Hollis  Dodge,  H.  B.  Brewer, 
Timothy  Sabin. 

A  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

formerly  existed  in  the  town  at  the  west  end,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Kelly,  Cook,  Buii'um,  and  other  families.  It 
was  never  strong,  and  has  not  been  in  active  existence  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  meeting-house  used  by  the  society 
is  now  the  barn  of  J.  "Willis. 

THE  UNITARIANS 

also  flourished  for  a  time,  worshiping  in  the  present  town- 
house,  and  the  movement  manifested  considerable  strength, 
but  no  regular  society  is  now  in  existence. 

THE  BURIAL-PLACES 
of  Pelham  are  quite  numerous,  most  of  them,  however,  being 
small  and  devoted  to  private  uses. 

The  first  ground  laid  out  in  the  town  for  that  purpose  was 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Centre  Burying-Ground,"  situated  at 
the  present  town-house. 

In  1739  ten  acres  of  land  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
were  set  apart  for  a  meeting-house,  burying-ground,  and  train- 
ing-field, and  during  that  j'ear  this  yard  was  laid  out  and 
used  for  burial  purposes  for  many  years. 

It  has  not  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Many 
of  its  oldest  graves  have  sunken  and  disappeared  from  sight, 
leaving  but  a  crumbled  stone,  on  which  the  inscription  is 
illegible,  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  existed.  Some  of  the 
oldest  settlers  of  the  town  repose  beneath  its  sod.  The  most 
ancient  stones  now  standing  are  those  of  David  Houston,  who 
died  Oct.  29,  1765,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
who  died  March  18,  1766  ;  Rev.  Richard  Crouch  Graham,  who 
died  Feb.  25,  1771,  in  his  thirty-second  year;  and  .lohn  Pei- 
bles,  who  died  Jan.  1,  1780,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

The  next  oldest  burying-ground  laid  out  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  town  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  "West  Bury- 
ing-Ground," situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
"Valley  School-house."  The  exact  date  of  the  appropriation 
of  that  spot  to  burial  purposes  is  not  indicated  on  the  town 
records.  In  the  year  1819  the  fencing  around  the  "  East, 
"West,  and  Centre  Burying-Grounds"  was  sold  at  auction,  and 
§65  granted  to  repair  the  yards,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
west  yard  was  laid  out  as  early  as  1760.  The  yard  contains 
the  graves  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  and 
many  old  tombstones,  the  inscriptions  upon  which  cannot  be 
deciphered. 

The  "  Valley  Cemetery,"  situated  on  the  "  Valley  road,"  in 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Gates  place,  was  laid  out 
about  the  year  1848.  It  is  still  in  use,  and  is  an  attractive  and 
beautiful  spot. 

The  cemeterj'  at  the  west  end,  near  the  Orient  Springs,  was 
laid  out  about  1830,  "William  Harkness  being  the  first  person 
interred  there.    It  is  small,  and  contains  but  few  graves. 

The  "Quaker  Cemetery"  was  laid  out  in  the  first  part  of 
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the  prcscnl  <'ciiliir-v,  al  I  lie  west  end,  iiciir  .J.  II.  Sil)l('y's.  No 
Ktoiu^s  were  over  erected  (liere,  mid  it.  is  Kcldoiii  used. 

The  ('(Mnetery  in  the  .south  part  of  tlio  town,  nt-ar  the  I'anii 
of  Arha  Kanchill,  was  laid  out  ahoiit.  181;!,  and  is  owned  Ky 
James  Smith,  Daniel  llolhrook,  and  Arha  Handall.'  It  eon- 
tains  hut  lew  graves. 

There  is  another  small  ])rivale  huryin!j;-ground  near  the  resi- 
dence of  IMiilander  Knight,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 

At  Packardsvillc  there  are  two  burying-grounds,  the  larger 
one  being  just  over  the  line,  and  within  the  town  of  Enfield. 
The  smaller  one  adjoins  the  Congregational  Church  at  that 
place,  and  was  probably  established  and  first  used  by  the  Bap- 
tists about  fifty  years  ago. 

KOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 
From  the  records  of  the  town  we  learn  that  the  earliest 
marriages  wliich  took  place  in  Pelham  were  as  follows : 

"  Augufrit  ye  25,  174G. — Tlicii  joyned  in  marriage  Robert  MuKee  &  Mary  Gray, 
liotli  of  I'elliam," 

"Sept.  ye  25,  1740. — Tlieii  joyned  in  marriage  Jolin  Diult  &  .Jean  McC'nllocti, 
Ijoth  of  Pelliam. 

"Nov.  ye  10,  174C. — Then  joyned  in  marriage  Ephraini  Wliiler  &  Hannah 
Mark.s,  both  of  Qiiaben,  so  Called." 

The  name  of  "Pelham"  was  conferred  upon  the  town  in 
honor  of  Lord  Pelham,  of  England,  who  passed  through  the 
State  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  In 
recognition  of  the  compliment,  Lord  Pelham  presented  the 
church  with  a  bell,  which  was  made  in  England  and  shipped 
to  Boston  for  the  town.  The  charges  for  freight  and  storage 
being  so  heavy,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  bell  to  Pelham 
being  great,  the  bell  was  sold  to  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  never  reached  Pelham. 

That  the  custom  of  using  intoxicating  beverages  was  uni- 
versal in  early  times  cannot  be  denied,  and  many  are  the 
stories  that  are  narrated  in  regard  to  that  indulgence.  Minis- 
try and  laity  alike  practiced  and  encouraged  their  use.  One  of 
these  stories  is  laid  in  Pelham,  and,  whether  true  or  not,  seems 
to  illustrate  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  times.  The 
records  of  the  town  indicate  that  difficulties  arose  between  the 
town  and  their  first  minister.  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  and 
that  he  was  dismissed  and  compelled  to  sue  the  town  for  a  por- 
tion of  his  salary.  The  foundation  of  all  this  trouble  is  con- 
fidently asserted  to  have  been  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  cup 
by  the  minister,  and  the  story  is  told  that  upon  one  occasion 
a  committee,  of  which  Deacon  McMullen  was  one,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  pastor  upon  his  shortcomings.  The 
committee  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  reverend  gentleman, 
and  were  received  with  great  hospitality,  some  excellent  West 
India  rum  being  immediately  set  before  them.  The  result 
was  the  committee  lingered  through  the  night  without  dis- 
closing the  purport  of  the  visit,  and  concluded  the  next  morn- 
ing to  make  a  report  to  the  church  that  Mr.  Abercrombie  had 
given  them  Christian  satisfaction.  They  are  said  to  have  made 
such  a  report,  and  the  matter  was  thus  amicably  adjusted. 

Pelham  was  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  labors  of  the  far-famed 
Stephen  Burroughs.  He  made  his  advent  in  the  town  about 
the  year  1784,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill,  hav- 
ing previously  preached  one  Sabbath  in  the  town  of  Ludlow, 
Hampden  Co.  Burroughs  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Eden  Bur- 
roughs, of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  came  armed  with  a  few  old 
sermons  of  his  father's,  and  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Palmer,  to  Deacon  Gray,  of  Pelham.  Bur- 
roughs arrived  in  Pelham  under  the  assumed  name  of  Davis, 
and  was  favorably  received  by  the  people.  He  was  first  en- 
gaged to  preach  four  Sabbaths,  and  after  them  sixteen  more. 
During  this  time  he  was  suspected  of  preaching  sermons  not 
his  own.  To  test  the  matter,  the  people  determined  to  select  a 
text  from  which  he  was  to  preach,  giving  him  notice  of  the 
request  just  before  the  time  that  church  was  to  assemble.  The 
text  selected  was  the  first  clause  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Joshua,  the  words  being,  "And  old  shoes  and 


clouted  Mpon  their  feet.  '  liurroughs  ac(piiesce(l  in  the  re- 
(pi<wt,  and  succeeded  in  delivering  such  an  excellent  discoursi; 
from  so  poor  a  t(!xt  that  he  sih^nccd  ail  cariiings  uj)on  that 
j)oint.  Tilings  went  along  swimmingly  until  the  time  for 
which  he  was  hired  had  nc-arly  exjiired,  but  one  Sabbath  re- 
njaining.  But  his  career  in  Pelham  was  now  ended.  The 
news  of  his  character  and  duplicity  reached  the  town,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fiee  in  the  night.  lie  was  disi^overed  in  his  flight 
through  Greenwich  by  a  young  man  named  Powers,  of  that 
town,  and  was  followed  by  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  Pelham, 
and  overtaken  in  the  town  of  Rutland.  Here,  after  laying  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Hinds  senseless  with  a  stone,  he  took  refuge  in  a 
hay-mow,  from  whence,  after  a  long  parley  with  the  people, 
they  all  adjourned  to  a  tavern  kept  by  one  Wood,  and  enjoyed 
"Christian  satisfaction"  at  Burroughs'  expense.  Trouble 
again  arising,  the  latter  fled  to  a  swamp,  pursued  by  the 
people,  but  was  not  again  overtaken. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS  OF  I'ELIIAM, 
a.5ide  from  agriculture,  have  never  assumed  any  great  import- 
ance.   The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  cutting  and  selling 
of  lumber  have  occupied  the  principal  attention  of  the  town. 

Some  manufacturing,  however,  has  been  done  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  along  the  Fort  River,  and  on  the  Swift  River, 
at  the  eastern  border. 

At  the  west  end  saw-  and  grist-mills  existed  at  an  early  day. 
Nathan  Jillson,  father  of  Amasa  and  Riley,  moved  into  Pel- 
ham in  the  year  180G,  and  purchased  both  the  water-privileges 
at  the  west  end.  At  that  time  a  saw-  and  grist-mill  was  in 
operation  at  that  point.  For  a  time  also  John  Parmenter  had 
a  fulling-mill  at  the  lower  site,  and  George  Macomber  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

The  Jillsons  utilized  these  privileges  for  some  time.  A 
grist-mill  was  erected  at  one  privilege  about  the  year  1826, 
and  it  was  used  for  that  purpose  until  184.5,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Robert  Cutler.  Part  of  it  was  then  converted  into 
a  saw-mill.  Buffum  &  Ward  succeeded  Cutler.  In  1863  the 
site  was  bought  by  Horace  Gray,  who,  in  company  with  his 
son,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jointed  fish-poles,  made  of 
ash  and  maple  wood,  until  the  year  1874,  when  the  business 
was  sold  to  J.  Ward  &  Co.,  who  are  still  engaged  in  that 
manufacture. 

The  other  site  was  used  as  a  saw-mill  for  many  years,  and 
in  the  year  1828  the  mill  was  used  in  turning  bobbins.  In  that 
year  a  heavy  flood  swept  down  the  river,  carrying  the  improve- 
ments at  both  places  with  it.  Horace  Gray  purchased  this  privi- 
lege also  in  the  year  1835,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads  and  other  general  wood  manufacture.  In  the  year 
1800  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing-poles.  Andrew 
Mitchell  afterward  ran  it  as  a  saw-tnill.  In  the  year  1867  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Darius  Eaton,  who  now  runs  it  as  a 
saw-  and  planing-mill. 

The  east  privilege  was  also  in  use  at  an  early  day,  being 
first  utilized  for  the  use  of  a  saw-mill.  About  the  year 
1850,  Dwight  and  Henry  Hill  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  spools.  That  business  was  carried  on  until  the  burning  of 
the  mill,  a  few  years  ago. 

Among  the  early  blacksmiths  of  the  town,  mention  may  be 
made  of  Thomas  Harlow,  wlio  had  a  shop  near  the  Methodist 
meeting-house,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  ;  David  Hannum, 
who  had  one  near  the  residence  of  Horace  Gray,  also  in  the 
west  end;  and  Nathaniel  Dodge,  who  had  one  the  last  part  of 
last  century,  near  the  residence  of  his  son,  Ellison  Dodge,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  El- 
lison Dodge,  who,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  still  prosecutes 
the  business  to  some  extent. 

The  quarrying  of  "  Pelham  granite"  has  also  been  engaged 
in  by  the  inhabitants.  The  first  stone  taken  out  was  by  John 
Gray,  over  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  Levi 
B.  Hall  next  engaged  in  business  there,  who  finally  sold  out 
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to  J.  G.  "Ward,  who  still  owns  and  conducts  the  business.  The 
stone  is  of  a  peculiar  grayish  tint,  and  has  been  much  used  in 
the  surrounding  towns.  The  Amherst  College  chapel  is  built 
of  it.  Stone  has  also  been  quarried  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town. 

Considerable  quantities  of  asbestos  have  also  been  mined  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  This  work  was  lirst  un- 
dertaken by  Lemuel  H.  Xewell  about  eight  years  ago,  the 
deposit  being  on  his  farm.  Mr.  Xewell  subsequently  disposed 
of  the  business  to  a  Hartford  man.  About  1871,  Rev.  John 
Jones  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  took  out  considerable 
material.  Two  years  later  it  was  opened  hy  James  H.  Murray 
on  a  royalty.  It  is  now  owned  by  A.  F.  &  J.  Jones,  and  is 
not  much  worked  at  present.  The  quality  of  the  asbestos  is 
said  to  be  good,  and  it  meets  a  ready  sale  in  the  Boston  and 
Xew  York  markets. 

At  Packardsville,  Joel  Packard  and  John  Thurston  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages  about  1830.  The 
business  was  afterward  removed  to  Belchertown. 

The  business  of  braiding  palm-leaf  hats  has  constituted  an 
extensive  branch  of  industry  for  over  fifty  years,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  females  of  the  town.  Other  small  industrial 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  have  existed  elsewhere  in  the 
town. 

MILITARY. 

The  town  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  that 
have  agitated  the  country  since  its  incorporation.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  of  its  citizens  took  part 
in  the  earlier  Indian  wars,  though  the  only  name  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  town  in  that  connection  is  that  of  James 
Ferguson  in  1747,  who  was  released  from  taxation  because  he 
was    in  the  war." 

THE  REVOLrXIOXARY  RECORD 

of  the  town  is  eminently  characteristic.  On  Nov.  9,  1773,  in 
response  to  the  circular  letter  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  at  Boston,  the  town  voted  a  long 
and  philosophical  reply,  breathing  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
nearly  covering  three  closely-written  pages  of  the  records. 
Something  of  its  spirit  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract : 

^  Aud  if  tilings  shonld  ere  long  Proceed  to  an  Unhappy*  Rupture  Betwixt  the 
mother  Country  and  these  Plantations,  Which  Heaven  forbid,  we  are  not  at 
present  much  intimidated  with  that  pomiwus  boasting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waters,  viz_  that  Great  Britain  could  blow  America  into  atoms,  as  we  consider 
the  sighs  of  the  oppresseii  and  Good  Wishes  of  milions  in  the  mother  Country 
to  the  Liberty  and  Weal  Both  of  themselves  and  their  own  flesh,  their  Beloved 
Americana." 

Committee,  Piobert  Hamilton,  John  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Cochran,  David  Cowden,  and  George  Petteson. 

Throughout  the  war  the  town  contributed  its  full  share  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  Continental  arm}',  and  on  June  20, 
1776.  thirteen  days  before  the  declaration  of  independence, 
passed  the  following : 

"  Voted  by  unanimous  vote  that  We  are  willing  t^  Come  under  Independency 
from  under  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Provided  the  Continental 
CoDgneaH  see  fite,  in  their  Wiadom,  to  Establish  Independence  in  the  Colonies  for 
their  Safety." 


It  is  said  that  nearly  all  the  male  residents  of  the  town 
served  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Oliver  Smith,  whose  principal  service,  however, 
was  performed  upon  the  water,  privateering.  He  assisted  in 
the  capttire  of  two  ships.  Nathan  Jillson,  a  resident  of  the 
town  in  later  years,  also  served  in  the  army.  Daniel  Shays, 
afterward  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  which  bore  his  name, 
served  in  the  Eevolutionary  war  from  Pelham.  At  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne,  he  did  gallant  service,  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  carried  to  his  grave  an  honorable  scar  received 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country. 

shays'  rebellion. 
In  this  rebellion  the  people  of  Pelham  took  an  earnest  and 
active  part.  In  the  first  place,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
lived  in  their  midst,  and  aroused  the  inhabitants  by  personal 
exhortation  to  that  point  of  indiscretion  where  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  up  arms  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  that  relief  from 
the  manifest  burdens  of  (he  times  that  should  properly  have 
been  sought  by  constitutional  methods.  In  the  next,  they  had 
just  passed  through  a  struggle  involving,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  principles,  and  had  imbibed  a  warlike  spirit  and  been 
blinded  by  success.  So  it  was  that  almost  the  entire  town 
actively  co-operated  with  Shays  in  his  movements,  and  its 
hills  at  one  time  sheltered  the  entire  insurgent  force.  The 
records  of  the  town  from  1787  to  181G  having  been  lost,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  served  in  the 
rebellion. 

To  the  war  of  1812  the  town  contributed,  among  others, 
the  following  persons:  Capt.  John  Taylor,  John  T.  Conkey, 
Grove  Hannum,  Luther  Thompson,  Sydney  Hannum,  Henry 
Hannum,  Luther  Lincoln,  James  Smith,  Amasa  Jillson,  and 
Leonard  Blue. 

To  the  late  war  the  town  contributed  liberally  in  money 
and  means  in  support  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The 
following  persons  served  in  the  army  : 

Henry  E.  Wheeler,  Otis  Griffin,  George  A.  Griffin,  Erastus  S.  South  wick,  Stephen 
Rhoads,  Charles  11.  Cleavelaiid,  Sanford  51.  Lovetf,  Joseph  F.  Bartlett, 
Salmon  Rhoiuls,  Jlanly  Jinson,  Harrison  Z.  Horr,  Chas.  H.  llorr,  Jolin 
Sliaw,  Otis  B.Hill,  Patrick  Bailey,  Henry  Birrows,  Otis  Kimball,  Frank- 
lin Bramble,  John  T.  Nichols,  Joseph  E.  Boynton,  Josepli  1>.  Whitney, 
Frederick  Dane,  Stilman  Abercrombie,  Joseph  D.  Allen,  Dexter  R.  Barnes, 
Daniel  Cook,  Edmnnd  S.  Elsbree,  Amos  D.  Leonard,  William  P.  Mont- 
gomery, Amaziah  Robinson,  Nelson  Witt,  Charles  S.  Sawyer,  Thomas 
Linds,  James  D.  Moore,  Joel  Cutting,  Francis  A.  Bli>dgctt,  John  0. 
Hhoads,  George  A.  Gardner,  George  W.  Allen,  Truman  Squires,  Thomas 
Ferisson,  Garrett  0  Neal,  Philander  Pike,  Charles  Griffin, Salmon  Rhoads, 
Fianklin  Bramble,  John  T.  Nichols,  Joseph  F.  B  irtlett,  Cliarlcs  Griffin, 
William  O.  Kimball,  George  Welhrell,  Henry  Wood,  Madison  L.  Fales, 
Norman  Fales,  James  Heal,  George  M.  Gnngle,  Charles  Steward,  George 
A.  Gardner,  Simeon  Gilbert,  Charles  A.  Abbott,  Henry  Wood,  Sladison 
L.  Fales,  Frederick  Grover. 

For  assistance  rendered  in  compiling  the  foregoing  history 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  A.  C.  Keith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt 
Kichardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arba  Randall,  Horace  Gray,  Ellison 
Dodge,  Rev.  John  Jones,  Rev.  W.  K.  Vaill,  Albert  Firmin, 
and  other  citizens  of  the  town. 


P  R  E  S 


C  O  T  T. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Thk  town  of  Prescott  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  town  of  Salem, 
Franklin  Co.  ;  on  the  south  by  the  towns  of  Enfield  and 
Greenwich,  Hampshire  Co.  ;  on  the  east  by  the  towns  of  Dana, 
in  Worcester  County,  and  Greenwich,  in  Hampshire  County  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  towns  of  Pelham,  Hampshire  Co.,  and 
Shutesbury,  Franklin  Co.  The  town  is  shaped  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  L,  and  is  about  six  miles  long,  four  and  a  half 
miles  wide  in  the  widest  part,  and  two  and  a  half  in  the  nar- 
rowest, and  contains  12,706  acres  of  land,  187  acres  occupied 
by  roads  and  322  covered  by  water. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 
The  town  is  somewhat  rugged  in  aspect,  especially  in  the 
southei-n  and  western  parts.  In  the  centre  is  a  pleasant  valley, 
which  contains  many  good  farms  nestled  among  the  hills.  The 
scene  from  Prescott  Hill,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  is  grand, 
a  fine  view  being  atforded  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  the 
range  of  vision  is  only  limited  by  lofty  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. Mount  Ell,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
marked  feature  in  that  section,  and  attains  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. Rattlesnake  Mountain,  in  the  west  part,  rises  abruptly 
to  an  altitude  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular for  half  that  distance.  At  the  base  of  this  rocky  bas- 
tion a  den  or  cave  has  been  formed  by  the  debris  from  above, 
in  which  ice  is  present  the  year  round.  This  den  was  once 
the  favorite  hiding-place  of  large  numbers  of  rattlesnakes,  and 
is  known  as  "  Eattlesnake  Den,''  whence  also  the  name  of  the 
mountain.    Other  hills  exist  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  town. 

STREAMS. 

The  west  branch  of  Swift  Kiver  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  derives  several  small  affluents  from  its 
territory.  The  middle  branch  of  the  same  river  passes  through 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  town  for  a  short  distance. 
Russ'  Pond,  in  the  northeastern  section,  is  the  only  natural 
body  of  water  of  any  consequence  in  the  town.  Several 
smaller  ponds  and  streams  exist  in  different  parts. 

The  soil  of  Prescott  is  good  and  capable  of  easy  cultivation, 
producing  the  cereals,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  in  fair 
abundance,  and  varying  from  a  gravelly  to  a  clayey  loam. 
The  geology  of  the  town  is  not  of  a  character  to  require 
special  notice  here.  Stone  of  a  granitic  character  has  been 
quarried  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  Springfield, 
Athol,  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  crosses  a  corner  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

SETTLEMENT. 

Much  of  interest  relating  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
of  Prescott  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  towns  of  Pel- 
ham  and  New  Salom  (in  this  volume),  from  which  the  present 
town  was  formed. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  south  part  of  Prescott, 
which  was  taken  from  Polham,  was  first  settled,  as  the  latter 
town  contained  forty  families  in  the  year  1742,  a  date  when 
the  town  of  New  Salem  had  but  just  commenced  to  receive 
settlers. 

Among  the  first  to  settle  in  the  present  town  of  Prescott 
were  the  McConkeys  (now  Conkcys),  McMullens  (now  Mcl- 
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lens).  Grays,  Bcrrys,  Crossetts,  and  Peirces.  Of  the  Conkeys 
there  were  brothers, — John,  William,  Alexander,  and  Thomas. 
The  last  three  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  "  Bob- 
bin ville."  John  lived  on  Prescott  Hill,  near  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  Congregational  parsonage.  The  old  house  used  by 
William  Conkey  is  still  standing  near  the  old  "  east  ceme- 
tery," and  bears  upon  the  heavy  stone  which  overhangs  its 
ancient  fire-place  the  inscription,  neatly  chiseled,  "  W'dllam 
Conkey,  June  ye  21.s^,  177G." 

The  McMullen  family  settled  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town,  in  what  is  now  known  as  "  Mellen  Hollow."  John 
Mellen  lived  there  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century. 
These  two  families  were  probably  the  first  to  settle  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Prescott,  and  are  still  represented  in  the  town.  The 
date  of  their  settlement  was  about  1740. 

The  Berry  family  settled  in  the  town  about  1755.  Their 
first  settlement  was  made  at  Deerfield,  in  Franklin  Count}-, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  leave  there  on  account  of  the  In- 
dian troubles  which  attended  the  first  settlement  of  that  town. 
They  then  removed  to  Rutland,  Mass.,  and  finally  settled  on 
the  old  fiirm  Occupied  by  Betsey  Berry,  a  descendant.  The 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  John  Berry  was  a  cloth- 
weaver  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  had  four  sons, — James,  Alex- 
ander, and  two  others,  who  went  West.  Alexander  located  on 
the  old  farm,  and  James  on  the  Gilbert  place.  Alexander  had 
four  sons, — John,  James,  Locker,  and  Alexander.  John  set- 
tled on  the  old  Berry  place,  and  died  there  in  January,  1873, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  John  and  Betsey,  his  children,  still 
live  in  town,  and  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  Berry 
family  left  in  the  place. 

William  and  two  other  members  of  the  Crossett  family  came 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  Pelham  about  the  year 
1750.  One  of  them  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and 
William  in  the  valley  in  the  south  part,  now  in  Prescott. 
James  Crossett,  father  of  Liberty,  now  living  in  the  town, 
passed  his  life  on  the  original  Crossett  place,  and  was  a  man 
of  influence  and  worth. 

Daniel  Gray  was  an  early  settler,  and  lived  where  Alden 
Reed  now  resides.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Gray,  who 
at  an  early  date  located  in  the  west  part  of  Pelham,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  that  town.  Moses  and  Aaron 
Gray  lived  at  an  early  day  where  George  H.  Allen  now  re- 
sides. 

The  Peirce  family,  now  more  numerously  represented  in  the 
town  than  any  other,  is  also  one  of  the  oldest.  David  Peirce 
came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  north  part  of  the  town.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  from  New  Salem,  which  then  included  the 
north  part  of  Prescott,  and  died  in  1779,  on  his  return  from 
the  army,  before  he  reached  his  home.  He  was  carried  four 
days  on  a  bier  by  his  companions  before  he  expired.  He  left 
four  boys,— Alden,  John,  Caleb,  and  Alexander.  John  and 
Alexander  removed  to  Maine  ;  both  afterward  returned,  Alex- 
ander dying  soon  after,  and  John  going  to  Ohio.  Alden  re- 
moved to  Leverett,  but  subsequently  settled  in  Ohio. 

Caleb  was  born  about  the  year  1775,  and  lived  in  the  old 
Peirce  house.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  had  a 
family  of  sixteen  children,— four  girls  and  twelve  boys,— be- 
coming the  progenitor  of  a  largo  number  of  the  Peirce  family  of 
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the  present  day.  He  was  one  of  the  agents  appointed  to  secure 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Preseott.  Of  his  children, 
Appletoa  ('2d).  Madison,  Clesson,  David  F.,  Pomeroj',  and 
Caleb  settled  in  the  town,  the  first  four  of  whom  are  still 
living  there,  and  the  other  two  being  represented  by  their  de- 
scendants. 

John  Pierce,  of  another  family  from  Middlebury,  settled 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and  lived  where  H. 
!N.  Grover  now  lives.  He  was  the  father  of  Appleton  Peiree 
(Ist^,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age. 

Peleg  Peirce,  a  half-brother  of  John,  located  in  Preseott 
about  1812-1-5,  and  resided  where  John  Taughan  now  lives. 

Simeon  Pierce  i  still  another  family)  was  also  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  lived  where  Park  Hannum  now  resides.  A 
number  of  his  descendants  still  live  in  the  town. 

A  few  of  the  other  early  settlers  of  the  town  deserve  special 
mention  : 

Obadiah  Cooler  lived  where  F.  B,  Paige  now  resides,  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century,  and  John  Mecklem,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Pelham,  lived, 
at  the  same  time,  where  West  C.  Paige  now  resides. 

Seth  Peibles  settled  at  an  early  day  where  Henry  Grover 
now  lives.  His  widow  married  a  Mr.  Savage,  who  lived  near 
the  original  Xo.  4  school-house,  that  stood  twenty  rods  east  of 
the  present  main  road,  on  the  Jarva  Shaw  road. 

Peleg  Aldrich  was  born  in  Xew  Salem,  and  settled  in  Pres- 
eott in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  where  Wales 
Aldrich  now  lives.  His  sons,  B.  Whitman  Aldrich  and  Wales 
Aldrich.  still  reside  in  town. 

Jotham,  Levi,  and  Amasa  Leach  also  settled  early,  and 
lived  on  the  Daniel  K.  Yaughan  farm. 

Buenos  Ayres  came  to  Preseott  at  an  early  date,  and  lived 
on  the  C.  H.  Gray  farm.  A  Mr.  Wright,  father  of  Gad  and 
Gains  AVright,  also  settled  early,  and  lived  where  Madison 
Peirce  now  resides. 

James  Hathaway  lived  where  Xelson  Whittaker  now  resides, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centurj-,  and  was  a  farmer. 
Roswell  Jennings,  from  Middlebury,  lived  on  the  present 
David  F.  Peirce  farm,  about  the  same  period ;  also  John 
Atchinson,  in  "  Atchinson  Hollow,  "  who  also  had  one  of  the 
first  four-wheeled  wagons  in  town. 

Jacob  Sampson  lived  where  J.  N.  Shaw's  barn  now  stands, 
in  the  last  part  of  the  last  century,  and  removed,  in  1826,  to 
Stamford,  Vt.  About  the  same  period  Timothy  Upton,  father 
of  Samuel,  Timothy,  and  Isaac,  lived  where  David  B.  Law- 
less now  lives. 

Paul  Haskins  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  lived  where 
L.  H.  Gaylord  now  reside.?.  A  number  of  his  descendants 
still  live  in  the  town.  Shadrack  Haskins,  also  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  lived  where  G.  L.  Johnson  now  resides.  Luke  Has- 
kins wa.5  here  early,  and  settled  where  Uzziel  Haskins  now 
resides.  His  father,  Joseph,  lived  where  Elder  Jones  now 
resides. 

Sylvester  Titus  came  from  Middlebury,  and  settled  early 
where  Algernon  Peirce  now  lives.  His  son,  Lucian,  is  still 
living  in  the  town,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Nathaniel  Fish,  also  from  Middlebury,  settled  at  an  early 
date  where  John  Abbott  now  resides,  and  is  also  said  to  have 
had  one  of  the  first  four-wheeled  wagons  ever  used  in  the 
town.    His  descendants  are  still  residents. 

Amos  Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  lived  where 
Eli  W.  Chapin  now  resides.  John  Lawless  settled  in  the 
last  part  of  the  last  century,  and  lived  where  Ira  Alden  now 
resides.  Andrew  Xewhall  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  early,  and  lived  where  Ellis  White  now  resides. 

Barna  Brigham  was  also  an  early  and  prominent  settler, 
and  lived  on  Preseott  Hill,  where  Edwin  Paige  now  resides. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  capacity  married  a 
great  many  people;  was  also  one  of  the  agents  appointed  to 
procure  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 


Nymphas  Stacy  lived  a  little  south  of  where  John  Woods 
now  lives,  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers.  Jacob  Gibbs  also  lived  where  Leonard  Lin- 
coln now  lives,  at  an  early  day. 

Moses  Gray  lived  where  George  Allen  now  lives,  as  early  as 

1800.  Simon  Stockwell  lived  about  the  same  time  where  W. 
C.  Aldrich  now  resides. 

The  Eddy  family  settled  at  a  very  early  day  on  the  present 
Berry  farm.  The  old  house  which  they  occupied  was  after- 
ward moved  to  Preseott  Hill,  and  occupied  by  John  Atchin- 
son.   An  old  cellar  marks  its  site. 

Eden  Briggs  settled  very  early  on  the  present  farm  of  J.  H. 
King,  and  Stephen  Powers,  at  an  early  day,  where  Jason  Pow- 
ers now  lives. 

Nathan  A'^aughan  came  from  Middlebury  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  last  century,  and  settled  near  B.  Franklin  Vaughan's. 
His  son  Josiah  was  born  about  1794,  and  lived  on  the  place 
now  owned  by  John  Wood.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  descendants  still  reside  in  the  town. 

James  and  Shipman  Shaw  came  from  Middlebury,  and  set- 
tled, Shipman  where  Yarnum  E.  Yaughan  now  lives,  and 
James  where  Addison  D.  Thayer  now  lives. 

Thomas  Yaughan  came  early,  and  settled  where  Samuel 
Thrasher  now  lives.  David  Sloan  located  where  Dr.  George 
H.  Lee  afterward  lived. 

Amos  Blackmer  settled  in  Preseott  about  1810,  and  located 
on  the  Daniel  Gray  farm.  He  died  in  1820.  His  sons,  Dan- 
iel and  Peter,  are  still  residents. 

David  Hunt  was  born  in  Worcester,  and  went  from  Heath 
to  New  Salem  about  1808,  and  settled  near  the  present  Pres- 
eott line.  He  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  reached 
maturity, — Samuel,  Luther,  Lorena,  and  Horace.  Samuel 
lived  in  Preseott,  where  the  "  poor-farm"  now  is,  at  an  early 
date,  and  now  resides  in  Athol,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  Luther  and  Lorena  remained  in  New  Salem,  and  the 
latter  now  lives  at  Holly,  N,  Y,    Horace  was  born  Jan.  15, 

1801,  in  New  Salem,  and  resided  there  for  thirty-six  years. 
He  lived  in  Preseott  for  nine  years,  engaging  in  store-keeping, 
and  finally  removed  to  New  Salem,  but  retained  his  store  in 
Preseott,  and  carried  on  business  there  for  many  years.  He 
now  resides  in  Enfield,  and  has  attained  a  ripe  old  age. 

Abel  Gilbert  came  from  Brookfield,  and  settled  where  Henry 
Grover  now  lives,  about  1818-20. 

TAVERNS. 

Of  the  early  taverns  that  have  been  kept  in  the  town,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  a  few.  Probably  the  first  was  kept  by 
William  Conkey,  in  the  old  "  Milo  Abbott  house,"  which  is 
still  standing  near  "  Bobbinville."  It  was  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  the  Shays  insurrection,  and  the  latter  com- 
mander, then  a  resident  of  that  part  of  Pelham  (now  in  the 
town  of  Preseott),  is  said  to  have  mustered  his  first  recruits  at 
this  ancient  inn.  The  house  was  conveniently  fitted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  being  two  stories  high,  with 
capacious  apartments,  and  has  doubtless  been  the  scene  of 
many  convivial  gatherings. 

Tradition  says  that  another  early  inn  was  kept  whore  the 
Congregational  parsonage  now  stands,  but  by  whom  or  at 
what  date  we  are  not  informed.  One  of  the  first  that  existed 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town  was  kept  by  Capt.  Jacob  Samp- 
son, where  J.  N.  Shaw's  barn  now  stands.  Nathan  Felton 
kept  one  for  a  good  many  years,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
century,  where  L.  S.  Johnson  now  lives,  on  Preseott  Hill. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Hinds  and  Charles  Scott. 

About  the  same  time  Joseph  Warren  Hamilton  kept  a  tavern 
on  the  hill,  where  Edwin  Page  now  lives,  and  was  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  by  Noble  Weeks. 

The  tavern  kept  longest  in  the  town  was  one  by  John  Atchin- 
son, at  "  Atchinson  Hollow,"  where  Cheney  Abbott  afterward 
lived.    He  commenced  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
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town,  and  continued  for  many  years.  There  is  none  now  in 
lown. 

S'l'OlllCS. 

'Pile  first  stores  were  probably  Httlo  bettor  thiui  trndinp;- 
posts,  no  rogiiliir  stocks  boiiij?  kept  constantly.  As  the  popu- 
lation and  the  necessities  of  the  people  increased,  the  more 
dignified  "country  store"  spran<jj  into  existence.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  by  Peleg  Canada,  in  the  last  part  of  the  last 
century,  near  the  present  residence  of  Edwin  Paige.  Isaac 
Conkcy  kept  one  there  some  time  after,  then  .Josc^ph  Warren 
Hamilton,  and  Ilurnilton  &  Brigham. 

llobert  and  Samuel  Crossctt  had  a  store  in  the  "  old  Henry 
place,"  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Henry,  who  kept  it  many  years. 

Stacy  Lindsey  had  a  store  on  Prescott  Hill  prior  to  the  year 
1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Brigham  &  Lindsey, 
who  traded  many  years.  Joseph  Hodgkins  came  next,  trad- 
ing several  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Hodgkins,  he 
by  VY.  E.  Johnson  (now  of  Enfield),  and  he  by  Liberty  Cros- 
sett,  the  present  proprietor,  in  1868. 

John  Atchinson  had  a  store  in  the  Cheney  Abbott  house,  at 
the  "  Hollow,"  about  182-3-24,  and  kept  it  a  number  of  years. 
Allen  Beaman  also  had  one  in  Aldricli  Hall,  at  the  "  Hollow," 
about  18.52,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eliakim  Hill,  Enos  S.  Rich- 
ardson, and  J.  W.  Adams. 

At  North  Prescott,  Elbridge  Shaw  had  a  store  about  1830, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alpheus  Thomas,  he  by  Thomas  & 
Partridge,  they  by  Thomas  alone,  and  he  by  Frank  Sampson 
until  1877,  when  L.  K.  Baker,  the  present  proprietor,  came  in. 

Horace  Hunt  erected  and  opened  a  store  in  1837,  about  a 
mile  west  of  North  Prescott,  and  kept  it  until  1869. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Of  the  physicians  who  have  practiced,  the  first  was  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Hinds,  as  early  as  1786,  and  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  erected,  and  for  a  long  time  occupied,  the  red  house 
that  stands  opposite  the  store  of  Liberty  Crossett,  on  Prescott 
Hill.  His  son  Leonard  practiced  with  him  for  a  while,  and 
continued  after  his  death.  A  contemporary  of  Dr.  Hinds  was 
Dr.  Isaac  Powers,  who  lived  in  "  Mellen  Hollow." 

Dr.  Hubbard  Vaughan  was  next  in  practice,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1819  where  Joseph  Stone  now  lives. 

Dr.  George  H.  Lee  practiced  about  1826,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  lived  south  of  the  centre.  He  was  a  man  of  influ- 
ence, and  filled  various  positions  of  trust.  Dr.  David  Hale 
practiced  about  1855  for  a  short  time,  and  was  the  last  regular 
physician  who  resided  in  the  town.  Physicians  from  New 
Salem  and  other  towns  have  often  supplied  the  town. 

MEN  OF  DISTINCTION. 
Among  the  men  of  distinction  which  Prescott  has  produced 
are  Judge  Pelcg  Aldrich,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  born  here,  and  Hon.  E.  A.  Thomas,  also  a 
native,  who  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  with 
distinction.  His  brother,  liev.  Cliauncey  Boardman  Thomas, 
another  native,  is  a  church  pastor  in  Vermont. 

THE  CIVIL  ORGANIZATION, 
dates  from  Jan.  28,  1822,  when  a  tract  of  land  about  three 
miles  long  was  taken  oif  the  south  part  of  New  Salem  and 
added  to  the  east  parish  of  Pelham,  and  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Prescott.    The  boundaries  were  described  as  follows  : 

"Beginning  on  tlie  west  lino  of  New  Salem,  at  the  soutliwest  corner  of  tlie 
)iit  No.  2^,  in  tlie  tliinl  division,  now  owned  by  Saninol  WooJ;  from  tliencc  run- 
ning cjist  Ity  tlic  suutli  lino  of  that  lot  and  the  south  line  of  Ebene/.er  and  David 
C.  Vaughan's  farm  to  tlu!  southwest  corner  of  David  anil  Lutlior  Hunt's  farm  ; 
thence  ciistwanll.v  on  the  line  hetweou  said  farm  and  Samuel  II.  limit's  land, 
and  on  the  south  line  of  William  AVallter's  land  and  the  sonth  lino  of  tlic  farm 
now  occupintl  by  Wiuslow  Packard  to  the  west  lino  of  Nathaniel  I?angs'  farm; 
thence  southwardly  and  eastwaidly  by  his  line  to  Amos  Martin's  west  line; 
thence  south  and  east  by  the  west  and  south  lino  of  his  farm  to  the  west  line  of 
Ihe  farm  lately  owned  by  Ebenezer  Lincoln  (now  owned  by  Nymphas  Stacy); 


thonco  doutliwardly  by  tho  west  lino  thoroof  to  the  Bouthwoat  cornor;  thonce 
ciuttwardly  on  tho  south  lino  until  It  comes  to  tho  highway  tlnit  runs  (sastwardly 
on  tlic  S{juth  siile  of  Hiiiil  farm;  IIkuico  along  tho  miildle  of  said  liigliway  east- 
wanlly  and  soullivvarilly  to  tlii!  soulliwcst  cornor  of  laurl  owned  liy  Varney 
Pearce  ;  liicni'o  cast  on  tho  south  lini!  ti  the  s  iutheast  comer ;  thence  north  to 
tbe  southwest  cornor  of  the  lot  on  which  Hamuel  I/inzie  now  lives;  thence  east 
on  the  smith  line  of  that  lot  and  on  the  s  luth  line  of  tho  lot  on  wliieh  Uiifus 
Stacy  lives  to  the  east  line  of  New  Halcm;  then  soutli  and  west,  folb)wing  tho 
line  of  New  Salem  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Pelham  until  it  comes  to  the  stream 
cji11(mI  the  west  branch  of  Swift  Itiver,  being  tbe  lin(5  betweiui  tbe  two  parishes 
in  Pelham  ;  thence  northwardly  along  the  middle  of  said  stream  t^)  tbe  first- 
mciitioned  boundary  on  tho  west  line  of  New  Salcni." 

Tlie  name  Prescott  was  conferred  in  honor  of  Col.  William 
Prescott,  of  Peperell,  who  commanded  the  American  forces 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Tiie  warrant  for  the  first  town-meeting  was  issued  by  Barna 
Brigham,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Feb.  13,  1822,  in  compliance 
with  the  written  request  of  Samuel  Henry,  Caleb  Peirce, 
Nathan  Felton,  Abel  Gilbert,  Josiah  Heminway,  Proctor 
Peirce,  Charles  Staples,  Stacy  Lindsej-,  Chester  Gray,  Brigham 
Mills,  and  Joseph  Hodgkins. 

The  meeting  duly  convened  at  the  meeting-house  March  4, 
1822.  Josiah  Peirce  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Chester  Gray 
clerk.  Barna  Brigham,  Caleb  Peirce,  and  Nymphas  Stacy 
were  chosen  selectmen,  and  Moses  Gray,  Henry  Haskins,  and 
Josiah  Peirce  assessors.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  April 
1st,  minor  officers  were  chosen. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  principal  town  offices, 
and  served  as  representatives  in  the  General  Court : 

SELECTMEN. 
1822-23. — Barna  Brigham,  Caleb  Peirce,  Nymphas  Stacy. 
1824. — Caleb  Peirce,  Josiah  Peirce,  Jacob  Gibbs. 
182.5. — Caleb  Peirce,  Moses  Gray,  Henry  Haskins. 
1826-28.— Nathan  Felton,  Samuel  Henry,  Josiah  Miller. 

1829.  — Stephen  Snow,  Henry  Haskins,  Jacob  Gibbs. 

1830.  — James  Crossett,  Jacob  Gibbs,  Henry  Haskins. 

1831.  — James  Crossett,  Danforth  Abbott,  Tliomas  Conkey. 
1832-3-t.— Danforth  Abbott,  Jacob  Gibbs,  Nathan  Felton. 
183.5-37.— Koswell  Allen,  Joel  Fish,  Thomas  Conkey. 

1838.  — Jacob  Gibbs,  Andrew  Newhall,  Elisha  Haskins. 

1839.  — Joel  Fisli,  David  Mellen,  Nathan  Vaughan. 

1840.  — Joel  Fish,  John  Gilbert,  Josiah  Miller. 

1841.  — Joel  Fish,  John  Gilbert,  Alpheus  Thomas. 

1842.  — John  Gilbert,  Nathan  Vaughan,  Thomas  Conkey. 
1843-44. — Roswell  Allen,  Christopher  Paige,  Ansel  Oaks. 

1845.  — Andrew  Hyde,  Alfred  W.  Gray,  Ellis  Thayer. 

1846.  — Andrew  Hyde,  Eli  W.  Chapin,  Josiah  Heminway. 

1847.  — Eli  W.  Chapin,  Ansel  Oaks,  Solomon  Sibley. 

1848.  — Josiah  Miller,  Alonzo  W.  Freeman,  David  Lincoln. 

1849.  — David  Lincoln,  Josiah  Heminway,  Jr.,  Jason  M.  Hanson. 
1850-51. — Andrew  Hyde,  James  W.  Hunt,  Ansel  Oaks. 

1852. — Andrew  Hyde,  James  W.  Hunt,  Joseph  P.  Vaughan. 
18.53.— James  ^V.  Hunt,  Alonzo  W.  Hunt,  Ellis  Thayer. 

1854.  — Ellis  Thayer,  James  W.  Hunt,  Alonzo  W.  Freeman. 

1855.  — Alonzo  W.  Freeman,  Ellis  Thayer,  Edward  S.  Estey. 

1856.  — J.  W.  Hunt,  Cheney  Abbott,  Liberty  Crossett. 

1857.  — Joel  Fish,  Christopher  Paige,  E.  A.  Thomas. 
1858-59.— Joel  Fish,  E.  A.  Thomas,  A.  W.  Freeman. 
18C0.— Eli  W.  Chapin,  Roswell  H.  Allen,  Joseph  P.  Vaughan. 
18G1.— Eli  W.  Chapin,  K.  H.  Allen,  E.  A.  Thomas. 

1802.— William  H.  Winter,  J.  M.  Piper,  C.  H.  Gray. 
1863-06.— Williani  H.  AVinter,  F.  B.  Paige,  C.  H.  Gray. 

1867.  — C.  H.  Gray,  F.  B.  Paige,  O.  J.  Powei-s. 

1868.  — Eli  W.  Chapin,  Lucian  Titus,  Leonard  Lincojn. 
1869-70.— Eli  W.  Chapin,  Lucian  Titus,  J.  D.  Barnes. 

1871.  ~C.  H.  Gray,  V.  V.  Vaughan,  L.  S.  Johnson. 

1872.  — V.  V.  Vaughan,  J.  M.  Harrington,  Nelson  Whitaker. 
1873-74.— C.  H.  Gray,  M.  W.  Abbott,  George  L.  Johnson. 

1875.  — J.  M.  Harrington,  G.  M.  Webber,  B.  Goodman. 

1876.  — C.  H.  Gray,  G.  L.  Johnson,  L.  S.  Johnson. 

1877.  — Warren  M.  Aldrich,  H.  N.  Grover,  L.  H.  Gayloi-d. 

1878.  — L.  H.  Gray,  L.  S.  Jidinson,  V.  V.  Vaughan. 

TOWN-CLERKS. 

1822,  Chester  Gray;  1824,  Josiah  Peirce;  1827,  Chester  Gray;  1828,  George  H. 
Lee;  1829,  David  Mellen;  1833,  Simon  StockweH ;  1838,  Samuel  Henry;  1841, 
Alfred  W.  Gray;  1846,  David  Mellen;  1849,  Alpheus  Thonuis;  1850,  Samuel 
Henry;  1855,  E.  S.  Haskins;  18G8,  II.  B.  Hodgkins;  1809,  Fred.  N.  Peirce. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
1824,  Josiah  Peirce;  1829-30,  Samuel  Henry;  1831,  Simon  Stockwell;  1S32, 
James  Crossett ;  18.!3-:J4,  Danforth  Abbott ;  1835-36,  David  Mellon ;  1837,  Samuel 
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Henry:  lt3S-39.  KosweU  Allen  :  1S40.  Joseph  Hodgkins;  1S42-43,  B.W.  Aldrich  ; 
lS4T-tS,  Andrew  Hyde :  ISoO,  Ser.  Nelson  B.  Jones :  1S51.  Liberty  Crossett ;  1S52, 
Lucian  Titus:  lS5i,  Wm.  H.  Winter;  1S5S,  L.  Crossett;  1ST2,  Wales  Aldrich. 

TILLAGES  AXD  HAMLETS. 

PRESCOTT  POST-OFFICE 

is  situated  on  what  was  known  as  the  "East  Hill  '  of  Pel- 
ham.  Here  was  the  centre  of  the  east  parish  of  Pelham, 
where  was  located  the  first  meeting-house  within  the  present 
limits  of  Prescott.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  dwellings, 
the  Congregational  Church  and  parsonage,  and  a  store  and 
post-olBce.  The  latter  was  established  about  1822  or  1823,  and 
the  first  postmaster  was  Barna  Brigham.  He  was  followed  in 
turn  by  Stacy  Lindsey,  Dexter  X.  Richards,  Chas.  Hodgkins, 
"W.  E.  Johnson,  and  Liberty  Crossett,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  was  appointed  in  1868. 

XORTH  PRESCOTT  POST-OFFICE 

is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  lies  partly  within 
the  limits  of  Prescott  and  partly  in  Xew  Salem.  It  consists 
of  a  Methodist  Church  and  parsonage  (which  are  in  New 
Salem),  a  Baptist  Church,  which  has  been  recently  devoted 
to  trading  purposes,  a  store  and  post-office,  and  several  dwell- 
ings. The  post-office  was  established  in  1844  or  1845,  and 
Horace  Hunt  was  the  first  postmaster,  and  kept  the  office  for 
a  number  of  years  in  his  store,  which  stood  about  a  mile  west 
of  Xorth  Prescott.  He  was  succeeded  for  a  .short  time  by  S. 
L.  Haskins,  and  subsequently  held  the  office  again.  It  was 
finally  removed  to  Xorth  Prescott,  and  E.  A.  Thomas  became 
postmaster,  and  was  followed  by  Frank  Sampson  and  L.  K. 
Baker,  the  present  appointee. 

Atchixsox  Hollow  is  a  hamlet  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  town,  of  some  importance.  It  consists  now  of  a  few 
dwellings  only,  but  in  times  past  has  been  the  seat  of  a  tavern 
and  several  stores. 

THE  EDUCATIOXAL  INTERESTS 
of  the  town  were  for  a  time  identified  with  those  of  the  mother- 
towns,  and  reference  is  made  to  those  towns  for  much  of  in- 
terest relating  to  the  early  schools  of  Prescott.  The  first  school- 
house  built  in  the  town  was  probably  in  1754,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  passed  at  that  date.  Its  location  was  on  "East 
Hill,"  now  Prescott  Hill.  School  had  been  kept  as  early  as 
the  year  1746,  at  the  dwelling  of  Alexander  Conkey,  near 
•'  Bobbin ville." 

Another  early  school-house  stood  about  where  School  No.  1 
now  stands,  early  in  the  present  century.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  sixty  years  ago.  Sorne  of  the  early  teachers  were 
Caleb  Peirce,  Tristram  Aldrich,  James  Kellogg,  Josiah  Peirce, 
James  Ballard,  Polly  Smith,  and  Polly  Hathaway,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  taught  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce 
his  A,  B,  C's. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  school  districts,  and  the 
old  "district  system"  is  yet  in  vogue.  The  whole  is  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  of  three,  one  of  whom  is  elected 
annually  for  three  years.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attend- 
ance is  about  100,  and  the  amount  of  the  last  annual  appro- 
priation was  ^500. 

CHURCHES. 

COXGKEGATIOXAL. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  town  were  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  at  Pelham  Heights  for  a 
long  time  after  the  first  settlement,  and  those  in  the  north 
part  worshiped  with  the  New  Salem  church.  But  the  great 
distance  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  go  to  attend  di- 
vine worship  induced  a  division,  and  on  June  28,  1786,  the 
eastern  part  of  Pelham,  with  a  portion  of  New  Salem,  was 
incorporated  as  the  east  parish  of  Pelham. 

A  church  was  organized  soon  after  and  a  meeting-house 
•erected,  but  the  records  are  meagre.  The  articles  of  faith  of 
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the  new  church  were  first  signed  by  Moses  Gray,  John  Lind- 
sey, Aaron  Gray,  Patrick  McMillen,  Daniel  Gray,  John 
Hamilton,  Alexander  Berry,  William  Berry,  James  C.  Mc- 
Millen, John  McMillen,  and  Thomas  McMillen.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  a  little  later,  were  Isaac  Baker,  Jeremiah 
Gray,  James  Lindsey,  William  Lindsey,  Joel  Gray,  Israel 
Crossett,  and  their  respective  families. 

The  first  regular  minister  was  Eev,  Matthias  Cazier,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  College  in  1785,  He  was  installed  March 
23,  1794.  Prior  to  that  time  the  church  had  been  ministered 
to  hy  supplies,  and  by  the  pastors  of  the  west  parish  of  Pel- 
ham. On  the  date  of  the  installation  of  Mr.  Cazier,  a  protest 
against  the  same  was  presented  to  the  council  by  William 
Conkey,  Minonder  Conkey,  William  Cowan,  Thomas  Con- 
key,  Joseph  Aiken,  Daniel  C.  Graj^,  Joel  Conkey,  and  Samuel 
Sloan,  the  reasons  assigned  being  "  want  of  acquaintance,  dif- 
ference of  religious  sentiment,  and  lordly  ways."  Mr.  Cazier 
seems  to  have  had  a  stormy  time,  for  on  June  22,  1795,  charges 
were  preferred  against  him  by  Dr.  Nehemiah  Hinds  for  un- 
truthfulness and  profanity,  the  latter  consisting  in  his  saying 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  would  say,  as  another 
man  did,  "O  Lord!  damn  such  damnable  doctrines."  After 
some  years  of  controversy,  Mr.  Cazier  was  dismissed  by 
council  on  March  14,  1798. 

The  second  pastor  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  Rev. 
Sebastian  C.  Cabot,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1707, 
but  the  records  do  not  indiciite  either  the  date  of  his  installa- 
tion or  dismissal. 

About  this  period  for  some  years  the  society  remained  in- 
active. It  was  not  revived  until  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  when  a  new  church  was  formed  at  the  house  of  Chris- 
topher Paige  on  Jan.  15,  1823,  the  first  deacon  being  John 
Sears. 

No  minister  was  settled  for  several  years  after  the  reorgani- 
zation. Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  of  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  was  the 
first  pastor  of  the  revived  church.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1813,  was  installed  Oct.  17,  1827, 
and  dismissed  by  council  March  25,  1835.  During  his  minis- 
try an  extensive  revival  occurred,  and  the  church  was  greatlj' 
enlarged.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  who  was 
installed  Oct.  28,  1835,  and  dismissed  Oct.  1,  1839.  At  the 
same  time  his  successor,  Rev.  Francis  Wood,  was  installed, 
and  was  dismissed  by  council  March  8,  1848.  The  church 
then  remained  several  years  without  a  pastor. 

Rev.  Solomon  B.  Gilbert  was  next  installed,  Feb.  23,  1853, 
and  dismissed  by  council  Jan.  25,  1854.  The  next  pastor  was 
Eev.  David  Bancroft,  who  commenced  his  labors  Jan.  1,  1858, 
and,  after  a  long,  faithful,  and  popular  ministry,  died  "  in 
harness,"  March  11,  1875.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  T.  S. 
Norton,  who  commenced  preaching  regularly  July  1,  1875, 
and  has  been  employed  for  stated  periods  since.  The  present 
membership  is  49;  of  the  Sabbath-school,  about  50;  number 
of  volumes  in  library,  several  hundred ;  superintendent  of 
Sabbath-school,  L.  S.  J<>hnson. 

The  original  meeting-house  was  used  on  its  first  site  for  many 
years,  and  was  afterward  moved  to  the  location  of  the  present 
one.  It  was  taken  down  and  the  present  edifice  erected  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  and  dedicated  in  June  following. 

BAPTIST. 

This  denomination  was  first  established  Jan.  24,  1772,  when 
a  society  was  formed  about  the  same  time.  They  erected  a 
church  edifice  opposite  the  "cemetery  on  the  hill,"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  This  building  was  taken  down  early 
in  the  present  century  and  removed  to  New  Salem,  near  the 
town-line,  and  about  sixty  rods  north  of  the  late  location  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  It  was  taken  down  about  1834-35,  and 
another  one  erected  on  the  border  between  the  two  towns,  and 
called  the  "New  Baptist  Church."  The  building  is  now  de- 
voted to  mercantile  uses. 
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The,  .sdcicly  (lisii|)|ii'iu'(^il  !IH  an  orfjjuni/.iit ion  in  187<i.  'riiii 
first  piistor  wiiK  KI)cii('Z(ir  Siiiilli.  Otiioi's  Imvo  boon  \lnv. 
Siiiiuic!l  Bi^dlow,  Josiiih  Orcutt,  Jool  IJiillor,  Paul  J)aviK, 
Ciilvin  ()r(!utt,  A,sa  Nil(^s,  Stc^plicii  S.  Nc^lson,  Tlioinas  Kand, 

  Dwycr,  (}lm)I'<;c  J)alaiul,  John  Shc])ai-d.s()n,  Aklon  15. 

Eggleston,  Elijali  Kisli,  I5ak(;r,  and  tliu  rcs^uhir  ])ast,or, 

Wni.  A.  Wortliiiigton,  who  ollieiatod  about  1803. 

'I'lIU  MKTIIODISTS 

woi-sliip  with  those  of  Now  Salcin.  The  meeting-house  is 
within  tlie  bordiii-s  of  the  latter  town.  The  church  was 
formed  in  the  year  1829. 

UNITED  BKHrnillEN. 

This  doiioniination  was  established  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town  about  1855-56,  and  held  meetings  in  the  meeting-house 
that  had  been  erected  there  about  1838  by  Jason  Powers,  and 
in  which  occasional  Methodist  services  had  been  held. 

A  church  was  organized,  and  tlourished  until  1805  or  '00.  Of 
the  pastors  and  preachers  there  have  been  D.  S.  Caldwell,  who 
officiated  for  about  two  years,  and  a  Mr.  Briggs. 

BURIAL-PLACES 
The  oldest  burial-place  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  near  "  Bohbinville,"  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  contains  the  remains  of  many  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1744,  in  conformity  to  a  vote  passed  on 
April  26th  of  that  year,  to  the  following  effect : 

"Voted  that  there  he  one  acre  of  land  Fenced  Witli  a  Good  Stone  Wall,  and 
also  that  Robert  Pebels,  Samuel  Gray,  and  Robert  Lothridge  over  see  ye  Build- 
ing of  ye  8*1  Wall  att  their  own  Charge." 

That  vote  was  rescinded,  and  in  its  place  it  was 

"Voted  yt  ye  Buring  Place  be  fenced  With  Good  Ave  Rail  fence,  ye  Reals  ten 
feett  Longe,  and  twelve  Lengths  to  Each  Quarter." 

This  was  probably  the  first  fence  put  around  the  yard,  and 
was  built  by  John  Conkey  for  £5  10.s. 

Among  the  tombstones  are  those  of  John  McCrelis,  died  1767  ; 
William  Conkey,  Nov.  5,  1788,  aged  seventy  years  ;  Margaret 
Taylor,  1781 ;  John  Conkey,  April  15,  1784,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year  ;  James  Berry,  1782,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  a 
"ruling  elder;"  Joshua  Conkey,  son  of  Capt.  John  Conkey, 
April  12,  1790;  Robert  Maklem,  Oct.  5,  1780-,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year;  Andrew  Maklem,  Sept.  25, 1783,  in  his  eightieth 
year;  James  Peebles,  March  6,  1787;  and  Capt.  Isaac  Gray, 
Sept.  9,  1786. 

To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  interred  the  Rev. 
David  Bancroft,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational 
Church.    His  monument  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Rev.  David  Bancroft,  for  twenty  years  pastor  of  Cong'l  church  in  Willing- 
ton,  Conn.,  and  of  the  Cong'l  church  in  Prescott  for  sixteen  years. 
"  Born  Feb'y  10,  1809.    Died  Mar.  11,  1875. 
"  '  A  workman  tliat  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.' — II  Tim.  ii.  15." 

The  next  ground  in  point  of  age  lies  on  the  hill  above  the 
mill  of  Eli  W.  Chapin,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It  was 
probably  first  used  by  the  Baptists  when  they  established  them- 
selves near  that  point,  in  1772.  It  now  comprises  about  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  and  contains  but  few  stones,  of  which 
the  oldest  are  those  of  Silas  Haskini;,  died  1788 ;  Jacob  Trask, 
1794;  and  Joseph  Packard,  Oct.  25,1800,  in  his  seventy-third 
year. 

The  burying-ground  in  the  rear  of  the  town-house,  com- 
prising about  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  was  laid  out  about  1838 
or  1839,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  first  person  buried  there  was 
Eliza  Ann  Titus,  who  died  March  4,  1840. 

The  ground  near  the  brick  meeting-house  contains  about  an 
acre,  and  was  accepted  by  the  town,  April  5,  1847. 

NOTES. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  a  long  contest  ensued 
between  the  north  and  the  south  parts  in  relation  to  the  proper 
place  for  holding  town-meetings.  In  1826  it  was  voted  to 
hold  one-half  of  the  town-meetings  at  "the  hall  of  John 


Atciiinson,  innholder,  in  Prescott."  In  1838  a  committee  of 
non-residents  was  chosen  to  find  the  town  centre,  and  to  lo- 
cate; the  jilace  for  the  erection  of  a  town-house.  The  com- 
niitt(!o  fo\ind  the  centre  "  to  be  llouiiceville  Peirce's  land, 
about  twenty  rods  east  of  the  town  road  that  leads  by  Moses 
(iray's,  and  about  twenty  rods  north  of  the  line  formerly  be- 
tween New  Salem  and  Pelham,"  and  as  the  proper  place  for 
the  location  of  a  town-house,  "  at  the  guide-post  at  the  corner 
of  the  road  north  of  John  Berry's,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  New  Salem."  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  not  adopted,  but  after  a  few  years  of  controversy  the 
present  neat  town-house  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1838.  In 
1840,  John  Atchinson  presented  the  hearse-house  to  the  town. 

"The  "  poor- farm"  was  purchased  about  1803  of  Euclid 
Owen  for  |1800.    It  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

The  oldest  houses  now  standing  in  the  town  are  those  of 
Jason  Powers,  the  Milo  Abbott  house  (old  Conkey  place), 
Nathan  Vaughan  house,  and  the  poor-farm  house  (early  oc- 
cupied by  Gilbert  Dean).  The  oldest  persons  living  are  Betsey 
Vaughan,  aged  ninety-five ;  Widow  John  Thrasher,  aged 
ninety;  John  P.  Peirce,  over  eighty-two  years  of  age;  Ap- 
pleton  Peirce  (No.  1),  aged  eighty-two;  B.  Whitman  Aldrich, 
aged  eighty-one;  and  Appleton  Peirce  (2d),  aged  seventy-six. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  has 
been  agriculture.  Various  pursuits  of  a  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing nature  have,  however,  been  followed  from  time  to 
time. 

John  Hoar  had  one  of  the  first  saw-mills  on  the  Swift  River, 
two  miles  north  of  "  Bobbinville,"  and  a  grist-mill  stood 
where  Joseph  N.  Shaw's  blacksmith  shop  now  stands,  run  by 
Amos  Thomas,  at  a  very  early  day.  Josiah  Heminway  also 
had  one  of  the  first  mills,  south  of  where  Uzziel  Haskins  now 
lives.  A  man  named  Cannon  also  had  a  grist-mill  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  the  last  part  of  last  century,  and  Asa  Moore 
manufactured  batting  in  the  grist-mill.  Dexter  and  David 
Hathaway  manufactured  carriages  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, near  where  Nelson  Whittaker  now  lives.  Gregory  Ellis 
and  Samuel  White  also  engaged  in  cloth-dressing  about  the 
same  time  where  Joseph  N.  Shaw's  blacksmith  shop  now  is. 

About  1820,  Heminway  &  White  erected  a  grist-mill  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  operated  it  many  years.  Eli  W. 
Chapin  succeeded  to  the  business  for  several  years,  then  Asa 
Moore,  James  Pitz,  Alonzo  Percival,  and  finally  Moore  again. 

Pomeroy  Peirce  built  the  saw-mill  now  owned  and  run  by 
Eli  W.  Chapin,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  about  1828, 
and  ran  it  until  his  death,  in  1855.  The  proprietors  since 
have  been  Alden  Peirce,  his  son,  the  widow  Pomeroy  Peirce 
(run  by  Wm.  H.  Winter),  and  Mr.  Chapin,  who  has  run  it 
for  upward  of  ten  years. 

In  1830,  Appleton  Peirce  (2d)  and  Madison  Peirce  estab- 
lished a  saw-mill  opposite  the  present  residence  of  the  former, 
and  ran  it  together  until  1848,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
operated  by  Peirce  &  Son,  Fred.  N.  Peirce,  the  present  town 
clerk,  having  joined  his  father,  Appleton  (2d),  in  the  enter- 
prise. In  1804  a  circular  saw  was  placed  in  the  mill,  and  it 
now  turns  out  100,000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

A  number  of  other  enterprises  also  exist.  Theodore  F.  Cook 
has  a  saw-mill  at  "Pelham  Hollow,"  which  was  erected 
in  1878  to  supply  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
same  year.  F.  B.  Paige  is  successfully  engaged  in  making 
vinegar  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 
A  cheese-factory  also  exists  in  that  section  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  ten  years.  In  the  east  part  of  the  town  are  Bar- 
row's Mills,  owned  by  Mr.  Osgood,  who  has  a  grist-mill  and 
soap-stone  factory.  A  new  mill  was  erected  in  1878.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  town  Poster  Brown  has  a  saw-  and  planing- 
mill,  and  is  engaged  in  making  boxes  of  various  kinds.  Bailey 
&  Goodman  are  engaged  in  quarrying  granite. 
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of  Prescott.  as  a  distinct  town,  comprehends  but  few  of  the 
earlv  wars.  Of  those  who  went  to  the  Kevolutionary  war  ma_y 
be  mentioned  Alexander  Conkey,  Capt.  Isaac  Gray,  Joel  Gray, 
David  Peirce,  John  Atchinson,  Stephen  Powers,  and  Jesse 
Aldrieh  (^who  served  at  Ticonderoga). 

With  the  Shays  rebellion  the  people  of  the  town  are  said  to 
have  been  in  sympathy,  and  many  of  them  participated  in  the 
insurrection.  Jacob  Sampson  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these.  At  the  time  of  the  uprising  Daniel  Shays,  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  movement,  lived  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  town,  occupying  the  house  where  Ansel  Johnson  now 
lives.  Here  the  first  councils  were  held,  and  the  first  troops 
were  mustered  at  the  inn  of  "William  Conkey,  near  "  Bobbin- 
ville,"  now  best  known  as  the     Milo  Abbott  house." 

To  the  war  of  1812  there  went  from  the  present  territory  of 
Prescott,  Jno.  T.  Conkey,  Samuel  Sampson,  Caleb  Peirce, 
Isaac  fpton,  Andrew  Xewhall,  Chester  Gregg,  Levi  Davis; 


and  Samuel  and  Luther  Hunt  from  New  Salem,  near  the 
Prescott  line. 

In  the  late  Kebellion  the  town  made  a  distinct  and  credita- 
ble record,  promptly  furnishing  men  and  means.  The  follow- 
ing persons  served  in  the  army  : 

Lucian  M.  Titus,  De.xter  M.  Vaughan,  Daniel  Lombard,  John  Abhott,  F.  William 
Fawcett,  Henry  S.  Upton,  .Johu  W.  Upton,  William  A.  Stockvvell,  Collis 
AV.  Vaughan,  Farnum  Lindsey,  James  P.  Little,  William  E.  Caswell,  Dexter 
Oaks, Isaac  Powers,  William  H. Oaks,  Alplionso  Oaks,  Whitman  A.  AlJrich, 
Horace  Lindsey,  Henry  A.  Peirce,  Simon  M.  Stockwell,  Daiid  J.  Oaks, 
Marcus  E.  Vaughan,  Jason  B.  Oowan,  James  J.  Woodard,  William  Akers, 
Henry  0.  Oaks,  Martin  S.  Vaughan,  Lyman  Gibbs,  Augustus  Upton,  Levi 
G.  Osborn,  Darbey  Fakey,  Lawrence  McCarthy,  Frederick  Clapp,  Charles 
Saunz,  Merrick  C.  Bliss,  Simon  Gilbert,  Orin  S.  Oaks,  William  T.  Upton, 
J.  E.  Smitherly,  Charles  F.Warner,  William  M.  Tourtelott,  George  H.  Up- 
ton, Almon  A.  Powers,  Forest  E.  Hanson,  Oscar  A.  Titus,  James  P.  Little. 

For  assistance  rendered,  the  writer  desires  to  return  thanks 
to  Appleton  Pierce,  first  and  second,  B.  "Whitman  Aldrieh, 
Horace  Hunt,  John  Berry,  D.  G.  Blackmer,  F.  N.  Peirce, 
Liberty  Crossett,  John  "W.  Vaughan,  and  other  citizens. 


